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PREFACE    BY    THE    TRANSLATOR. 


In  presenting  the  present  volume  of  my  series  of 
Miss  Bremer's  works,  circumstances  compel  me  to 
some  explanation,  not  only  on  my  own  account,  but 
for  the  interests  of  translate!  literature.  An  indi- 
vidual i  only  to  thrust  himself  in- 
to the  very  midst  of  HIT  series,  but  has  made  an  im- 
pudent attempt  to  injure  my  edition,  as  if  1  were 
publishing  it  in  too  costly  a  style. 

it  is  a  lart  which  testifies  most  strikingly  to  the 
honourable  feeling,  both  of  the  press  and  amongst 
the  publishers  ijen^rally,  that  to  my  knowledge  not 
only  many  of  th«  respectable  journals  haTe  refused 
V)  yield  to  the  pressing  entreaties  made  to  them  to 
sanction  and  introduce  these  dishonourable  inter- 
lopers, but  publishers  who  are  importers  of  Ame- 
rican works  hare  declined  to  sell  these  cheap  Ame- 
rican pennyworths  when  sent  to  them.  There  has 
yet  been  found  but  one  man  out  of  the  Tast  mass  of 
English  publishers  who  has  been  mean  enough  to 
thrust  himself  into  the  series  which  I  had  intro- 
duced at  my  own  risk,  so  much  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Public  ;  and  what  is  more,  there  has  not  been 
found  a  single  literary  person,  either  in  this  country  or 
America,  who  would  put  hit  or  her  name  to  another 
translation, 

Hut  THIS  ONE  MAN  has,  forsooth,  done  it  for  public 
good'    My  edition  was  not  cheap  enough  for  the 
people,  and  the  works  were  too  good  to  be  withheld 
From  the  people.     For  public  food,  then 
pokes   himself  in   iust  before  me  on  the  literary 

\owthpreneveryetwasane- 
mean  transa-.  Ued' which  was  not  im- 

with  the  convenient  ochre 
.\c  good.     But  what  public  good  ? 

If  the  man  really  wanted  nothing  morn  than  that 
a  popular  edition  should  appear,  he  had  only  to  in- 
quire  of  aie,  as  any  honest,  disinterested  man 
would  have  done,  and  he  would  have  found  that  in 
due  course  this  would  appear,  with  all  the  advan- 
tages of  deliberate  correction  and  improvement. 
But,  in  his  zeal  for  public  good,  he  put  no  such 
query  to  me — for  the  v.-  i  reason  trmt 

that  was  not  his  intention.     His  object  was  a  public 
good   turned  carefully  into  his  private  pocket,     lial 
•  '•!  solely,  t 

vrorld  is 
re  is  a  world  of  excel!- 

1 1  the  sense  or  t 

•  no  ob- 


I  he  clearly  understood  then,  that  this  ques- 
tion is  not  at  all  one  of  a  cheap  edition  ;  t 
•  matter  of  course  ;  but  it  is  a  question  whether  it  bo 
fair  and  honourable  for  a  man  who  ventures  nothing 

and  acquires  nothing  hi: 

i  lurk  as  a  Literary  Buccaneer  in  the  steps  of  authors 
'  of  established  reputation,  till  they  have  opened  to 
his  greedy  ey.  ans  of   profiting  by  their 

taste,  and  tact,  and  experience. 

It  is  one  thing  to  spend  years  in  acquiring  foreign 
languages  ;  to  spend  other  years  in  visiting  foreign 
countries,  and  poring  through  the  vast  mass  of  for- 
eign productions,  in  order  to  discover  and  pick  out 
what  is  really  worthy  of  being  introduced  to  your 
countrymen, — one  thing,  when  you  have  done  all 
this,  at  a  most  serious  cost  of  time,  labour,  and  mo- 
ney ;  have  then  taken  all  other  risks  and  in  tact 
created  a  public  ; — and  another  thing,  for  a  man  who 
has  done  nothing  of  all  this,  to  avail  himself  of 
the  fruits  of  your  labours,  and  of  the  public  favour 
you  have  raised. 

Such  a  system,  I  am  sure,  when  once  e  • 
will,  by  all  honourable  minds,  be  stamped  as  most 
unfair,  and  as  most  prejudicial  to  the  intc 
good  literature.     The  case  is  not  my  own  D 
it  is  that  of  Mrs.  Austin,  and  of  almost  every  trans- 
lator of  note  ;  and  the  consequence,  i:  it  •„•»  on,  will 
•r  all  authors  of  tilent  and  repute  from  the 
risk,  labour,  and  research  necessary  for  the  s 
of  what  is  good,  and  from  giving  the  time  B 
ry  for  the  production  of  excellence  ;  tho  work   of 

fall   into  t 
ty,  and  become  a  disgrace  to  our  literature. 

tions,  every  one  who  knows  am 

will   atrree  with  me,  that  no  pood  author 

found,  whoca::  ;uunerate  h 

works.     In  that  form  they  cannot  be  at  lirst  intro- 

tor    they  will  not  be.  at  !ir.-L 

• 

natural  stt-j>.     Jt  1.1   ui    tins  f.>rm  that  a  ir. 
edition  alone  can  he  put  out  to  test  the  ;HI':> 

But   in   '. 
by  Hie  h 

which  \\ 

• 


Smith,  or 


. 


'     I::    •,••.•     r..   •,,     ..... 

•opyrtjhU.     Certainly  n-x,  fi»r  Uio  hot 
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ft  ii'rrattm.  tl 

m  trai 
hvari;. 

ac  ecK 


iot,  as  this  indindoal  \vouUl  in- 
ntlertak . 

:o  intro- 

mity  of 
>on  with  t: 

:ials,  will  see 
roii'jht  up,  verbatim 
il  the  amiable 
vith  the 

.  !  zeal  with 
nslations.' 

.  from  this  advocate 
1?)  imitation  and  reprint  of  anon- 
ymous abridgments  of  tfusc  uvrks,  got  up  and  curtailed 
both  "»  '  mtity  into  the  limits  suited  to  the 

American  che:ip  market,  and  abounding  with  American- 
*,  which  all 

i 'ing" 

i  woman"— "sleighs,  !i 
r   sledges   and  sledging— "  sur- 
roundings1'  lor  environs  ;  with  such   N 
as  "  he  got  mad  in  love,  and  she  irave  him  the  bae," 
-  any  one  may  co:  If  who  looks 

:  i-jr  small  pr:. 

That  it  is  not  a  mere  assertion  that  these  are,  in 

iridgments,  or  at  least  garbled 

i  will  speedily  shew;  but,  in  the.  first  place, 

the  history  of  these  Amer- 

.slations.    Every  one  who  has  paid  the  least 

i  to  what  has  been  going  on  in  America, 

ihat   the   American   publishers  have  been 

•ther  limb  from  limb  in  the  matter  of 

new  works.     Works  which  cost 

.  were  reprinted  there  immedi- 

Such  became  the  fury  of 

••in,  that  not  OIK;  such  reprint  of 

.t.  half  a  dozen  simultane- 

i  so  great  that  these 

••linst  another, 

,  of  which  t  M>r  was  worth 

:iiis  car- 
iike  native  1 
•;or  could  obtain  :: 

.t.      Our 

inrket,   am!   thrir  authors 

'•to  this 

vork  ;  and  all 

:it,  that  under 

terature 

nly  told 
.  -"  As  to   the 

<  >utly  to 
•  rnpub- 

•'i  home;. 
Our  literature  too  was  t  nnihila- 

•\  stop  to  t' 

•ion  from  tli 
\tlantic  :  but  trai: 
the  whole  evil.    Accordingly,  IK  > 


did  my  •  mer's  work- 

to  attract  attention,  than  these  ravenous  American 

•iriously   to  translate    those    at 

which   I   had   not   arrived,   so    as  to   _uet    the    start 

of  their  brother  publishers,    who   reprinted  mine. 

rt  of  translations  these   were    likely  to  be 

•ied.    I  had  spent  two  yean  in  the 

tion   for,   and   in  the   execution  of   mine — 

i  own  out  in  a  few  weeks.     They  pro- 

•••  translate  from  the   Swedish,  and   to 

all  the  i  the  German  translations. 

the  translations  which  our    London 

Buccaneer  has  avowedly  reprinted.     "What  kind  of 

an  article  he  had  got.  hold  ot  he  knew  no  in 

the  man  in  the  moon,  for  he  had  no  means  ot  know- 

•;!y  igftorant  of  both  Swedish  B 
man.     Hut  it  was  enou.uli  for  him  that  thei- 
translation  of  fume  sort  that  he  could  rush  into  the 
field  with,  and  a   Yankee  puff  ready  written  to  his 
hands,  which  he  took  wholly  for  his  a 
The  trick  succeeded  to  acertam  extent ;  for  who  was, 
at  once,  to  expose  it ?     So  little  have  the  language 
and  t IH>  literature  of  the  North  o!  Kuri' 
for  by  us,  that  I  much  question  whether  there  be 
three  persons  connected   with  the  London    Pre.s.- 
who  are  musters  of  the  Swedish  and  Nor 

66,  both  of  which  are  for    the 

translation  of  these  works.  Accordingly,  one  or 
two  of  our  respectable  journals  were  unwarily 
caught  in  the  snare,  and  boldly  declared,  in  notic- 
f  reprints,  that  they  were  excellent,  and 
equal  to  mine. 

The  .simple  fact,  however  is,  and  I  am  now  in  a 
condition  to  demonstrate  it  most  satisfactorily,  as  I 
now  print  my  translation  of  one  of  the  stories  winch 
;  reprinted  from  the  American  translation — 
"  Strife  and  Peace  ;"  and  it  will  be  in  the  power  of 
any  one  to  test  the  matter,  and  see  that  thes 
ican  translations  are  not  at  all  translated  J 
iS'»/vr//.v/t,  but  from  the  German  ;  and  so  f.ir,  as  1  will 
directly  show, /row  replacing  the  numerous  important 
passages  omitted  by  the  carelessness  of  the  German 
translator,  the  Americans  purposely  cut  away  a  vast 
number  more,  in  order  to  reduce  the  work  to  as  cheap  a 
quantity  as  possible. 

That  they  are  translated  from  the  d'ennan,  and 
not  from  the  Swedish,  every  pa.ue  will  prove,  f,,r 
the  blunders  and  misconceptions  of  the  (ferman  transla- 
tor, often  very  ludicrous,  are  most  regularly  and  care- 
fully copied.  As  yie  Chinese,  when  they 'receive  ai. 
order  from  England  to  in;:  'es  of  china, 

to  complete  a.uain  a  broke:: 

act  foe  simile  of  the  china  sen!,  roiiyim;    most  pro- 
cry  flaw  and  defect,  as  well  as  the  regular 
pattern  ;  so  has  the  American  translator  done  here. 
As    I   have  a!;.  Miss  Kremer  complains 

heavily  of  these  ludicrous  errors  of  the  German, 
which  have  thus  been  so  completely  transferred  into 
;;i  "English  reprints.     It  would  exceed  the 
limits  oi  :hese.     I  will,  how- 

Mien  of  them,  and  < 
:uatter  of  the  omissions. 
!  of"  Strife  and  Peace,"  Mrs.  A.strid. 
o  her  friend  the  Hisliop,  tells  him  that  all 
her  troubles  are  now  over,  and  bids  him  come  and 
•.  ith  her.     "  Kom,"  she  says,  "  och  Biottag 
•  r  min  klenmodighet,  ofver  min  knot ; 
all  tacka!"'     "Come   and  re- 
ition  for  my  [)usillanimity,  for  my  re- 
pining, come  and  help  me.  to  express  my  thanks!" 
This  th«  tes— "Kommen  sie,  und 

r   denken!"      Which   t! 
r,  with   ('hinese,  fidelity,  copies,  and   the 
nan  as  faithfully  reprints — "  Come  and  help 
me  to  think  /" 

As  to  the  romr.lrtrncss  of  the  translation,  let  us 
mdom  a  dip  into  "  Strife  and  Peace."    The 
•h'uil,  a  chapter  which,  independent- 
ly of  the  letter  it  contains,  consists  only  oi  six  para- 
graphs, has  in  Smith's  edition,  two  out  of  those  six 
,rt  ion  of  the  letter  itself    These 
•.  -riptive  of  hie  and 
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vn 


scenery,  and  make  no  less  than  fourteen  lines  of  the  ;  Evening  Hour  in  the  Sitting  Room,"  th: 

i  tine 


.atcly  follow- 
of  the  i  i 

riptiveof  t!. 

.: iiliy  the 
picture  of  Norwegian 

-.he  mountain  journey  to  Ber_ 
s  reprint,  there   are   tu 
page  33,  three 

.  I  relates  to  : 

narks  of 

stones  ,  n,  where 

cnl and 
perplex:  .ccur   two  or  three 

•  on  through  the  book. 

What  is  remarkable  in  this  volume  is,  that  the 

German  translation,  unlike  those  of  the  other  vol- 

i'  there  is  not  a  line  of  the 

original  omitted  ;  while  here  in  this  reprint  from  the 
•.!i,  declared  to  be  from  the  Swedish,  with  thf 
.  umutsions  replaced,  there  abound  omissions 
of  the  m 

.rkable  is,  that  this  vrork, 
(questionably,  in  point  of 
•  uitiful  composition 
:  s  it  ten- 
led  it. 

Another  c;:  .  that  all  the  mottoes,  and 

•.:l  of  the  poetry,  of  th. 

i  purposely  by 
is  laid  in  that  country. 


bave 
turish 

1  be  taken 
id  at  hand. 

Munch 

i  their  fragrance  on  our 
bier  or  clay-cold  sod/' 

i  or  det  saa  mcer  1 


nmel, 
u  tonende  Baer— 

••MS  lUnnrl. 

thaee  have  their  sounding  substitute  of  half 

•,  . — 

M  \\n\tf  \vc  prillicr  ! 

les  of  Wcrgeland— (as  ; 

<t  time,  ye.  the  first  Unto  fllofi 
ling 


•h  occur  in  •  ut  the 

.  are  transplanted  ,  .p  them. 

also  OlllHteu. 

Eight  striking  lines  ot  a  .\ur\\'  introdu- 

ced as  a  motto  to  the  chapter  u;i  the  liallinij  dance, 

inza  intrcnluctory  to   the 
chapter  on  Christmas,  from  Bjerreyaard. 

KDiiiintT  J  «(>n:i;isc,  vinu'-df  S:;. 
Knrnlriard  for  edci  •  staac. 

Juu. 

FOde  I'M  gti!'  .ngrc  Straac. 

But  the  number  of  these  omissions  is  almost  num- 
t   singular  of  all  is  that 
ry  passage  in  whi«'h  the  Strife  ceases,  and 
the  Peace  is  concluded,  by  the  side  of  t: 

-tmg  of  eleven  lines. 

These  attempts  to  palm  off  thn  work,  spite  of 
all  this  mutilation,  as  from  th.  the  in- 

troduction of   Fru  nistcr!  :stmna, 

meant   for  Olvf-rstiniia,  that   is   simp!'. 
lady;  Hcrre  lor  Herr,  or  plain   '•  •  quite 

ludicrous.     At  the  same  tune  a 
word  or  proper  name  introduced,  a: 
introduced.    The  translator,  in". 

i:ar  mark  over  tl 

Swedish,  doi-s  not  mere;.  ;  id,  but 

conTerts  the  word  into  a  total 
Mines  in  th* 

effect.     Thus  we  have  Skal  ai 
crimmately,  while  he  all  the  while,  n 

;.eal,  a  motive,  and  a  healtls 
i  marking  tl 

of  humour  am)  rharart-r  lor  which  >i  i 
so  eminent.     \\  e  ure  told   thu;     • 

n.i,  into  . 

too  dedicate    for  the  tnu: 
prints  them  Barbara  and   S 

ration  is  totally  lost.     1!  -all  the 

wilful  01 
and  di- 
ii  to  the 
wholes. 

i  i Faun  ;:or  has 

narrato. 

which    : 


!=•!«• 
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i-t  :.<  rally    .:;  ;t   most    slovenly  state,   and 

a  fourfold  in 

r  of  the 


Sin 

one  of  M:s^  !'•:•     . 

have  U'-en  li..:.  -.  .  . 
•elf.     : 


~<en  that  the  intro- 

.-  announced 
This 

-'.i,  which  is 
which  I  know  that 

to  iny- 
.  trans- 


translation  that  h. 

s  wurks,  having  omissions  of  several  pages 
. 
I  see  too  that  another  of  the  Buccaneers  haa  taken 

:  announcements  of  translations  (nan 

i  -No  other  than  the  very 

ed  bodily  on  the  Kev.  Mr.  Muzzey's 

•  other  name  on  the 

KnglishMai 

al  work  !  stating  gravely  in  his 

.  ihat  m  this,  his  work,  "  he  had  been  very 

\,  inculcate  the  morality  of  the  Bible  !  !"     Mr. 

see  extracts  from  his  own  work 

|  apers,  under  another  title  and  another 

•,ed  over  to  London,  confronted 

..oter,   and  issued   an   English 

edition  of  his  own  work. 

In  such  hands  as  these,  what  beautiful  transla- 
tions i :  ier  may  we  not  expect!     The 
i  has  ably  trounced  the  Ameri- 
cans for  the i/dishonesty  ;  we  entreat  him  to  hold  the 
even,  and  chastise  this  dishonesty  towards 
,.ns  on  the  part  of  our  countrymen.     Swind- 
:,e  same  thing  on  one  side  of  the  water  as  on 
the  other,  and  nothing  more  disgraceful  to  national 
i  be  done  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic. 

But  at  these  men  I  am  not  surprised ;  they  are 

only  labouring  in  their  ordinary  vocation.    The  real 

cause  of  surprise  is  that  any  journal  can  be  found, 

ik,  which  will  sanction  and 

ible  activity  is  the  nat- 

lage.     It  is  for  the  English 

the  honour  aud  in teg- 

us  from  this  state  of 

•  say  whether  it  shall  be  possible 

;:t  works  from  abroad  to  U: 

•ire ;  or  wheth- 

,  of  known  tact  and  repu- 


tation announces  a  fresh  work,  he  or  she  shall  br 
torn  to  ;  .irk  of  hungry  wolves.     It  i.-  for 

that  when  we  have  a  cheap  translation,  it 
shall  fi  ;nd  and  honest. 

.;t  my  testimony  to  the  honourable  feeling 

l(  body  of  the  press  in  the 

;  my  confidence  that  all  that  is 

ary  will  be  effected  by  it.     1  have 

i  U  was.  my  duty  to  state  in  support 

of  the  pin  ity  and  integrity  of  the  translations  of  these 

works.      In  my  own  ea^e  1  have  spared  no  pains  to 

ensure  this  ;  and  I  have  had  always  at  hand  t'i 

:e  of  Mr.  Howitt— an  enthusiastic  ad- 
.hese  Northern  tongues.  My  plan  has  been 
when  my  translation  was  complete  to'rend  it  aloud  to 
him.  while  he  he'd  the  original  in  his  hand,  so  that  no 
word  or  no  misconception  miuht  escape  ;  and  I  con- 
fidently, therefore,  pri-^'iU  my  edition  to  the  public 
as  faithful  and  complete. 

The  I-'j.-n»iinn-,  in  a  flattering  notice  of  one  of  my 
translations,  regretted  that  1  had  not  given  some 
•.•nut  of  Miss  l>remer  herself,  adding  that 
she  was  in  reduced  circumstances.  1  am  i; 
say  that  wherever  that  information  was  obtained,  it 
was  totally  unfounded.  Miss  Bremer  is  not  only  of 
a  substantial  family,  but  connected  with  the  nobili- 
ty of  the  country.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  give  a 
line  respecting  Miss  Bremer  more  than  is  agreeable 
to  herself;  but  in  her  kind  interest  in  my  translation 
she  has  voluntarily  offered  to  write  me  a  Sketch  of 
her  Literary  Life,  "which,  with  whatever  is  proper  to 
be  added,  will  appear  in  my  next  issue— the  conclu- 
ding one  of  Miss  Bremer's  published  stories. 

Miss  Bremer  lately  addressed  to  me  these  words  : 
"  Sweden  is  a  poor  but  noble  country  ;  England  is  a 
rich  and  noble  one  ;  but  in  spirit  they  are  sisters,  and 
should  know  each  other  as  such.  Let  us,  dear  Mrs. 
Howitt,  contribute  to  that  end  !" 

I  am  convinced  that  England  and  Sweden,  inclu- 
ding the  fine  kingdom  of  Norway,  may  become  in 
both  intellectual  and  commercial  relations  far  better 
known  to  each  other  to  the  greatest  mutual  advan- 
tage. No  one  could  have  opened  up  more  s 
fully  the  intellectual  intercourse  than  Miss- Bremer , 
and  I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  happiest  and  mostiion- 
ourable  events  of  my  life — of  which  nothing  can  de- 
prive me — that  I  have  introduced  her  beaut  mil  and 
ennobling  writings,  not  only  to  these  islands,  but  to 
the  whole  vast  English  family.  I  have  .sent  them 
expressly  to  Australia;  and  in  America,  in  Ii.dia,  at 
the  Cape,  as  well  as  in  Australasia,  Miss  Bremer  is 
now  a  household  word — nay,  more — a  h»' 
possession  and  blessing. 

MARY  HOWITT. 

The  Grange,  Upper  Clapton, 
Dec.  18th,  1843. 


A    DIARY. 


THIS  DAY-A  LIFE. 

THORILO. 


Stockholm,  1st  November,  18 — 

IN  THB  MORNING  HOUR. 

THER  day,  another  revolution  of  light 

and  shade.     Enjoy  thy  existence,  sayest  thou, 

holy  dawn  of  mot  tiing,  animating  glance  of  love, 

1  !     Thou  wakest  me  once  more 

from  my  darkness,  givest  me  a  day.  a  n 

istence,  a  whole  life.     Thou  lookest  upon  me 

in  this  light  and  sayest,  follow  the  moments  ! 

r  in  their  flight  liiiht  and  flowers  ; 

nceal  themselves  in  clouds,  hut  only  to 

shine  forth  again  all  the  lovelier ;  follow  them, 

and  let  not  the  shade  hnd  thee  before  thou  hast 

begun  to  lr. 

Thus  thought  I  with  a  tfreat,  home-departed 

spirit,  as  in  the  dawn  of  morning  I  awoke  and 

sawr  the  beam  of  daylight  penetrating  into  my 

chamber,  and  involuntarily  stretched  forth  my 

t   it.     It   was  neither   bright   nor 

cheerful  ;  it  was  the  misty  beam  of  a  November 

day,  but  still  light  from  the  light  which  bright- 

v  life's-day,  and  I  greeted  it  with  love. 

-.lie  light  of  my  life's-day,  like  that  of  the 

morning,  he — an  ascending  one !  whether  its 

•hrough  mist  or  through  clear  air  is 

!  if  only  the  day  increase,  if  only  life 

brighten. 

•sence  often  years,  I  visit  anew  the 
,   whether  tor  a  longer  or 
•a  shorter  tiin"  circumstances  will  d»  : 
Independent  in  fortune  and  position  in  1. 

'•aptivity  of  man  • 
:>d  at  thirty  years  of  age  follow 
my  own  will. 

••d,  arid  thus  could  n«>: 

.:  that  on  niv  account  the 
• 
ed  ii|)  as  1  i 

.'.  ould  trout' 


I  was.  tin- 


"It  does  not  signify!"  said  I,  as  with  some 
consternation  I  looked  round  the  room  which 
my  step-mother  in  her  letter  had  praised  as  an 
excellent  chamber,'  and  which  was  now  filled 
with  gentlemen's  and  ladies'  cloaks,  with  fur 
boots  and  The  music  of  one  of 

Stranss's  intoxicating  waltzes  came  from  be!- 
producing  an  effect  half-animating,  half-depres- 
sing ;  and  I  thought,  if  I  up  here,  sit  myself 
down  quietly  among  these  empty  him. an  habili- 
ments and  listen  to  this  music,  and  think, 
"here  sit  I,  a  forlorn  stranger  in  the  country, 
whilst  they  without  are  making  merry  with 
dancing,  then — I  shall  become  melancholy,  and 
shall  begin  to  write  an  appendix  to  Solomon's 
sermon,  'All  is  vanity  !'  But  if  I  too  go  down 
among  those  joyful  people,  and  entertain  my- 
self with  looking  at  them,  and  whilst  they 
whirl  about  in  the  gallopade  and  the  waltz, 
make  my " 

A  dim  idea  unfolded  itself  suddenly  in  my 
head,  like  the  butterfly  from  the  chrysalis.     I 
took  hold  of  Karin — such  was  the  name 
obliging    maiden — and    prayed    her    to    inform 
nobody  in  the  house  of  my  arrival,  but  on  the 
contrary,  to  assist  me  in  pulling  on  \\\  • 
silk  dress  and  other  things,  to  make   a 
toilet.     I   wished   i  :npany 

unannounced  and  unknown.     Kami  inx1' 
my    idiM,    thought    it    merry,    and    he!; 
quickly  and  etlicimtly  ;  so  that  in  half  an  hour 
1  could  show  myself  with  honour  in  the  - 
and   hoped   to  remain  unobserved   by  a  ; 

isiiew  of  Old,  « 
.:it    in    the 
And  lo  tell  the  truth,  1  W 

a  little, 

bad  a  I  ' 


:ken  oil"  UK 

how  it  in.ikM '    r, 

,ier  than  next  week,  aud,  ; 
thing  is  in  order.'' 
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be  put  forward  and  honoured  before  all  others  !" 

and   I   sought  inquiringly  among  the   couples 

ating  round  in  the  gallopade.    The 

:   now  an  elderly 

gentleman  of  an  animated,  and  at  tin-  same 
time  somewhat  t.i  :  and  relaxed  fea- 

tures, who  stood  near  me  ;  and  1  saw  a  vexing 
•  inward  with  two 
young  ladies  who  riveted  my  whole  attention. 

itiful  and  hrilliant  were  they.  1 
ered  it  a  settled  thing  that  one  of  these  mn.-t 
-:ster  Selma  ;  hut  which  of  them?  They 
had  a  remarkably  great  sisterly  resemhlance, 
:  on  near  observation  it  was  a  peculiar 
manner  which  made  them  unlike.  The  lively, 
.  captivating  grace  which  distinguished 
the  one  who  was  dressed  in  white  gau/e  and 
blond,  was  wanting  in  the  other,  who  was  dress- 
ed in  bright  rose-coloured  crape,  and  whose 
growth  was  somewhat  larger,  yet  who  mean 
time  was  unquestionably  the  handsomer.  Her 
dancing  was  characterised  by  that  joyously- 
bounding  life,  which  is  said  to  constitute  the 
spirit  of  Fanny  Elsler's  dancing,  whilst  the 
dancing  of  the  other — the  white  one — had  more 
of  the  nohle  pure  grace  which  I  myse.lf  have  ad- 
mired in  Maria  Taglioni.  Either  might  he  Sel- 
ma. The  more  I  regarded  the  white  one,  the 
more  I  wished  that  she  might  be  my  sister. 

But  is  it,  indeed,  possible,  that  the  somewhat 
self-willed  doll,  '  little  me,'  as  Selma  called  her- 
self in  her  childish  years,  should  have  changed 
itself  into  this  sylph-like  being,  whose  counte- 
nanec  beamed  with  soul  and  innocent  joy  1 

The  other  had  more  of  the  proud  SELF,  which 
looked  forth  in  the  child  Selma;  perhaps  she 
might  be  my  sister  Selma  1  Should  I  be  able 
to  love  her  much  1 

Whilst   this   contest  between  the  red  and 
white  rose  went  on  in  my  mind,  and  I  purpose- 
ly demanded  no  explanation  from  my  neigh- 
bour, but  would  await  the  answer  from  chance, 
the  gentleman  who  had  exclaimed,  '  les 
reines  du  W,'  congratulated   by  another  upon 
•  'a  rick  old  bachelor.'1 

of  a  rich  old  bachelor,  "  said  he 
with  a  sigh,  which  awakened  in  rne  the  thought 
found   himself  burdened  with  as  many 
:  as  Koclms  Pumpernickel— 
li  the  life  of  a  rich  old  bachelor  is  indeed  a  con- 
tinual''  

"The   life  of  a  rich  old  1.  aid  the 

first  speaker  also  with  a  .sigh,  "  is  a  splendid 
breakfa  ;>>ly  flat  dinner,  and  a  most 

ppe.r  !" 

Whilst  I  listened  to  the  communication  of 
the  two  gentlomeji,  and  observed  '  les  reines  du 
lal,'  I  remarked  that  a  man  between  thirty  and 
forty,  in  naval  uniform,  of  a  frank  and  strong 
exterior,  with  a  pair  of  serious,  honest  eyes — 
observed  me.  This  gave  m-e  pleasure — I  do  not 
why.  I  also  remarked  that  tho  son  of 
Nrptui.  ,  to  me, 

and— unexpectedly  seated  himself  by  my  side. 
I  cannot  at  this;  moment  rightly  comprehend 
how  we  came  into  discourse,  and  still  less  how 
I  came  to  confide  to  him  my  observations  on 
the  tw  '  dl,  and  last  of  all,  how  I 

could  !  r.uunicative  and  well  acquaint- 

ed with  a  person  entirely  strange  to  me.  The 
person  smiled  at  my  confidential  communica- 


tions, and  inquired  if  I  wished  for  any  explana- 
tions from  him  !  I  replied  that  this  evening  I 
out  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  and  had 
1  nance  for  my  helmsman,  and  would 
have  him  to  govern  the  voyage.  My  new  ac- 
quaintance warned  me  of  the  danger  of  giving 
myself  up  to  such  a  helmsman,  am!  sought  with 
delicacy  to  dive  into  the  intention  of  my  under- 
taking. I  answered  evasively;  the 'conversa- 
tion was  jesting,  and  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  a 
IT  re  at  ship  of  war  was  amusing  itself  by  chasing 
a  little  brig,  which  nevertheless  succeeded,  by 
rapidly  lacking  about,  perpetually  to  escape  it. 
In  the  mean  time  we  came,  quite  unexpectedly, 
into  very  deep  water,  namely,  into  the  inner- 
most of  the  soul  and  of  life,  and  we  soon  were 
contending  about  that  which  constitutes  the 
highest  weal  or  woe  of  human  life.  We  had 
on  this  subject  entirely  different  views,  because, 
whilst  I,  in  the  calmness  of  temper  and  clear- 
ness of  thought,  sought  for  the  haven  of  felici- 
ty, the  son  of  Neptune  found  it  merely  in  the 
life  and  strength  of  feeling.  I  asserted  that  in. 
this  way  he  never  would  come  into  the  haven, 
but  would  always  find  himself  on  the  outside 
of  it,  in  the  open  stormy  sea.  He  had  nothing 
to  say  against  this.  It  was  exactly  upon  the 
open  stormy  sea  that  he  had  found  happiness. 
I  declared  myself  opposed  to  the  disquiet  of  a 
Viking  life  ;  he  against  a  life  of.  quiet  and  ease. 
I  spoke  of  the  danger  of  shipwrecks  under  the 
guidance  of  the  feelings,  and  remembered  Odin's 
words  in  Havamal,  "Insecure  is  that  which 
one  possesses  in  the  breast  of  another."  The 
seaman  betook  himself  to  Christianity,  and 
thought  with  the  Apostle,  that  without  love  all 
things  in  the  world  were  sounding  brass  and  a 
tinkling  cymbal.  I  bowed  myself  before  hu- 
man love :  this  was  precisely  my  proposition. 
But  in  regard  to  private  relationships,  I  found  it 
to  be  in  the  highest  degree  necessary  to  be  able 
to  sing  at  all  times, 

"  I  care  for  nobody,  nobody, 
And  nobody  cares  for  me  !" 

The  seaman  laughed,  but  shook  his  head  and 
said,  "  You  would  not  be  able  to  sing  so,  and 
could  not  sing  so,  if  you  had  had  the  happiness 
— to  have  children." 

'•  Perhaps  not,"  replied  I,  in  an  indifferent 
tone  ;  pleased  in  myself  to  find  that  my  new  ac- 
quaintance was,  as  I  had  already  suspected,  a 
married  man,  and  the  father  of  a  family. 

We  were  here  interrupted  by  the  ending  of 
the  gallopade  and  the  dancing  ladies  seeking  for 
renting  places,  on  which  my  neighbour  stood  up. 
The  view  through  the  dancing  room  was  now 
freer,  and  permitted  one  through  the  open  doors 
to  look  into  the  saloon,  where  turbaned  "  gra- 
cious ladies"  occupied  the  divans,  and  several 
gentlemen  with  stars  and  ribbons  moved  about 
them. 

"  Ah,  there  she  is !"  thought  I,  with  sudden 
emotion,  as  a  lady  of  noble  figure  and  noble  bear- 
ing came  in  sight,  whilst  in  conversation  with 
an  elderly  gentleman,  she  slowly  approached 
the  dancing-room. 

Yes,  that  was  she ;  still  the  same  as  ever  in 
appearance,  grave,  beautiful,  and  tasteful  in 
dress.  I  recognised  the  strings  of  real  pearls, 
with  jewelled  clasps,  which  surrounded  her 
neck  and  her  lowly  arms,  which  I  would  so 
willingly  have  kissed  in  my  childhood  ;  I  recog- 
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nised  the  beautiful  countenance,  and  the  r  and  in  order  to  begin  now  my  office  of 

so  imposing,  and  yet  so  full  of  grace.  She  was  [chief  mistress  of  the  ceremonies,  thus — who 
still  the  same  as,  twenty  years  ago,  she  had  |  shall  I,  in  the  first  place,  have  the  honour  of  in- 

i  half-divinity  before  my  eyes  in  the  maj     troducing  to  you  in  this  com 

nHicent  saloons  of  the  capital ;  when  she,  as  |  "  O !  the  stately  lady  there,  with  the  bird-of- 
wife  of  the  "District  Governor,"  did  the  lion-  ,  paradise  waving  in  the  turban  of  silver  gauze, 
ours,  with  the  looks  of  a  <jii'  -lie  was  and  in  a  dress  of  black  velvet — she,  w:. 

still  the  same  as  I  then  had  seen  her,  and  no-  j  talks  with  your  mamma   and  laughs— a  fine 


tiling  more  distinguished  have  I  seen  since  then 
il  about  me  in  the 

world — and  probably  never  shall,  and  yet  .  .  . 
It  was  my  stepmother!  My  heart  beat  not 
lightly,  as  I  saw  her  slowly  approach  the  side 
I  sate,  and  anticipated  the  moment  of 
recognition ;  it  came. 

glance  of  my  stepmother  fell  on  me  ;  she 
started,  and  looked  again  observantly ;  I  stood 
up  ;  she  hastened  towards  me,  and  we  soon  em- 
braced each  other ;  not  without  mutual  embar- 
rassment, which  the  surprise,  and  mutual  ex- 
cuses— from  me,  on  account  of  my  arrival ;  from 
her,  on  the  condition  of  my  chamber — helped  to 
4PH»nffil  My  stepmother  now  called  '  Selma  ! 
Selma!'  and  the  white  sylph  floated  towards 
us,  and  I  clasped  my  young  sister  in  my  arms, 
glad  that  she  was  4  the  white  rose,'  and  delight- 
ed to  see  such  a  kindly  joy  beam  from  her  dear 
blue  eyes,  as  blushing,  she  heartily  bade  me 
welco 

At  this  moment  my  glance  involuntarily  met 
that  of  my  former  neighbour,  who  from  some 
little  distance  observed  us,  with  a  gentle,  half- 
melancholy  smile.  After  this,  my  stepmother 
called  '  Flora  !'  and  beckoned  ;  but  Flora,  occu- 
pied in  lively  discourse  with  some  gentlemen, 
did  not  immediately  hear.  Selma  hastened  to 
her,  took  her  by  the  arm,  and  returned  with  her 
to  me.  I  saw  '  the  red  rose,'  the  other  queen 
of  the  ball,  before  me.  Selma  whispered, 

.ia  '  thy  and  my  cousin.  Flora  !" 
My  cousin  Flora  Delphin,  whom  I  now  saw 
for  the  first  :  >\i  me  courteously  ;  and 

conversation,  she 
taraed  again  to  h 

'  venuiL'  no  more  acquaintance,  my 
I  now,  besought.     "  I  know  that 
•'•vera!.  to  .known 

out  I  wuuld  ra  :ig  their 

!  she  ;    "ti, 

1  shall  not 


It,. 


dau<'» 


•HMUBOT   h,m   to  a   ><-iitii:  la-!' 
ting,  and  wh 

interest  after  things  wh 

•w  I  had  been  BO  mod 


woman ;   she  might    represent    the   queen   of 
night." 

"  So  she  is,"  answered  Selma  laughing. 
"  Signora  Luna,  as  we  sometimes  call  her,  or, 
'our  lady  with  the  bright  eyes;'  she  is  lady 
of  honour  to  her  majesty  the  queen,  where,  as 
one  knows,  night  is  turned  into  day  ;  she  will 
please  you ;  she  belongs  to  our  very  heat  ac- 
quaintance, and  this  evening,  over  and  above, 
Signora  Luna  is  at  the  full ,  shall  I  not  imme- 
diately intro — " 

"  No !  no  !  not  this  evening  ;  Signora  Luna 
is,  at  this  moment,  too  splendid  for  me.  Who 
is  the  tall  gentleman  who  now  talks  with  her  ?  a 
stately  figure  also,  but  somewhat  ostentatious." 

"  Respeqt !  I  pray  for — Alexander  the  Great, 
or  the  Great  Alexander — he  has  translated  the 
logic  and  rhetoric  of  Aristotle  ;  a  most  learned 
man,  and  the  proper  husband  for  the  handsome 
Mrs.  Luna." 

"  Humble  servant !  But  my  best  one,  here 
is  the  strangest  company  in  the  world— truly, 
not  of  this  world.  Signora  Luna  and  Alexan- 
der the  Great !  I  wonder  what  celestial  digni- 
tary will  next  have  the  honour — that  officer,  for 
example,  I  would  gladly  know  his  name;  he 
talks  now  with  a  gentleman  who  wears  an  or- 
der; a  delightful  countenance  ;  but  he  se- 
me to  belong  a  little  to  the  earth." 

••  Not  so  entirely,  for  he  belongs  more  to  the 
sea.     We  call  him  'the  Viking' — for  the  rest 
he  is  called  Commodore  Captain    Brei. 
very  brave  and  distinguished  man.      1 
know  with  whom  h 

••  No.  but  I  would  willingly  1«  arn.     Of  a  cer- 
tainty he  is  called  Aristides,  or—  A 
jerna.     Methinks  I  have  seen  bin 

••That  is  Baron  Tlmrsten   L'-n: 


s    time. 


will  often  see  turn  here  ,  he  was  Felix  P 

MI.  and  is  DOW  Flora's 

••11-  1  knew 

again.      You  have  L'lven  him  noch.<. 

•  give  him  01 
"  And  VI 

partner         "  I    wonl  t 
him,  and    seem>  U  i!  he  eon'..: 

; but 

to  her  in    1. 
--,'-*   and  such    tai 


turso.  o 


without  any  trouble  on  my  part,  ha 
the  right  person,"  said 


My  and  your 
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remembrance.     For  this  reason  I  continued  my 
inquiries. 

1  that  young  officer  with  whom  you 
were  dancing  ;  a  distinguished,  handsome  young 
man?" 

•ther   relation,   Felix    Delphin,   Flora's 
brother.     Is  not  Flora  gloriously  beautiful?" 
•  ry  beautiful  !" 

!  how  witty  !  how  richly  gifted  !  She 
has  at  least  a  dozen  talents." 

"  That  were  almost  too  much  !"  said  I,  laugh- 
ing ;  "and  now,  thanks  my  sweet  Selma,  that 
you  have  so  richly  entertained  me.  I  now  see 
a  gentleman  approaching  you  with  dancing  in- 
tentions, and  you  shall  not  any  longer  drive 
your  partners  to  desperation  on  my  account. 
v  about  me  ;  I  amuse  myself  excellently 
with  looking  on  the  dance,  and  on  the  new,  in- 
teresting acquaintance  that  I  have  made,  Signora 

Luna.  Alexander  the  Great,  my  Lord ." 

"  Bestow  a  glance  on  the  philosopher,"  said 

Selma  archly,  and  pointed  to  a  servant  in  the 

livery  of  the  family  who  approached  with  a  tray 

.  and  had  a  very  grave  countenance,  with 

the  features  of  a  parrot. 

ire,  Jacob,"  continued  she,  merrily 
addressing  him,  "  and  look  before  you,  that  we 
du  not  waltz  over  you." 

heaven  defend  me,  Miss  !"  replied  the 
philosopher  with  a  rough  voice,  while  a  sudden 
illumination  passed  over  his  countenance,  but 
which  speedily  resumed  its  dark  expression, 
as  he  remained  standing  before  me  with  his 
tray.  'M;ss'  floated  away  in  the  waltz,  light 
as  a  breath. 

Immediately  after  this,  my  stepmother  came 
up  to  rne  with  '  the  rich  old  bachelor,'  wearing 
the  French  order,  and  introduced  '  your  uncle, 
Chamber  ain  X  ' 

My  uncle  seated  himself  near  me,  and  began 

the  conversation  with  much  politeness,  which 

'inpliments  on  myself  to 

i')ly  witty  criticism  of  others,  but  which 

had  a  le.ss  digestible  relish  in  a  spiritual  sense. 

•  •  that  I  was  wearied  by  the 

.,  or  by   the  noise  of  the   ball,  or  was 

by  the  conversation  which  I  had  already 

lain  it  is  that  this  did  not  please  me.  and  a 

:   itself  he! 

:  hie  wh'.ch  had  just  be- 
•   brilliant.      At   the   same  "time,   I 

ml  my 

uncle.  "  I  kn  in  whom  I  ' 

a  corn:  •  much 

!  in   se- 
known,  I  al- 

haYing, 

Miora  Luna's  brilliant 
m  our  horizon,  in  order  to  as- 
ton   of  the  Court,  wl, 

uly  saw 

<lly  word  or  a  question,  bounditur 
towards  me  :  thus  I  saw  her  also  now  by  the 
side  of  her  ,m  elderly  lady  in 

the  con:  would  make,  all"  happy. 

After  supper,  somew  .  the  impre.s- 

sion  of  which  I  shall  long  retain.     There  arose 


a  lively  movement  in  the  saloon,  and  I  saw 
how  my  young  sister  was  borne  in  an  arm  chair 
under  the  chandelier,  whose  light  beamed  around 
her,  and  the  most  animated  vivat-cry  resounded 
from  the  encircling  gentlemen. 

••  My  lord"  was  among  those  who  thus  exalt- 
ed the  young  heroine  of  the  festival,  and  right 
beautiful  and  princess-like  sate  she  there,  in 
the  strong  blaze  of  light,  herself  beaming  with- 
the  charm  of  youth  and  becoming  joy.  An  ex- 
clamation of  admiration  and  homage  went 
through  the  whole  assembly.  As  my  eyes 
sunk  from  the  almost  dazzling  view,  they  were 
arrested  by  a  countenance  whose  expression 
gave,  as  it  were,  a  stab  to  my  heart.  It  was 
the  countenance  of  Flora.  Vexation,  envy,  an- 
ger, lay  in  the  almost  spasmodic  movements 
which  thrilled  through  and  disfigured  the  beauti- 
ful features— but  only  for  a  moment.  As  her 
eyes  encountered  mine,  that  expression  changed 
itself  again  ;  and  soon  afterwards  she  laughed 
and  joked  with  the  Envoy6  St.  Orme,  who  was 
seldom  from  her  side,  and  whose  observant  and 
cold  glance  had  for  me  something  repulsive. 

As  I  now  wished  to  sneak  away  from  the 
company  my  stepmother  shewed  a  determined 
resolution  of  accompanying  me  to  uiy  cham- 
ber ;  but,  on  my  warm  opposition,  allowed  her- 
self to  be  persuaded  to  remain  quietly,  and  not 
to  let  Selma,  who  was  again  engaged  for  a 
dance,  observe  anything. 

When  I  returned  to  my  chamber,  I  found  it 
changed.  The  disorderly,  lying-about  articles 
of  dress  had*  vanished,  and  order,  taste,  and 
kind  attention  had  set  its  stamp  upon  everything 
in  this  large  and  handsome  room. 

"  The  young  lady  herself  has  been  up  here, 
and  has  looked  after  every  thing,"  said  Karin, 
again  supplying  the  fire  which  had  burned  low. 

"  Thanks,  my  young  sister,"  said  I  in  my 
heart. 

I  was  fatigued  and  soon  slept,  but  had  dis- 
turbed dreams.  All  the  people  upon  whom,  in 
the  course  of  the  evening,  my  attention  had  been 
directed,  I  thought  I  saw  arrange  themselves  in 
a  quadrille  with  threatening  gestures,  and  ready 
to  pounce  on  one  another.  I  found  myself 
among  them,  and  just  on  the  point  of—skirmish- 
ing with  my  stepmother.  At  one  time  floated 
past  a  sylph-like  being,  with  glimmering  wings, 
smiling  lips,  and  enchanting  zephyr-like  move- 
ments, and  danced  between  us,  and  wove  us  to- 
gether with  invisible  but  soft  ribbons,  and  this 
sylph,  this  other  Taglioni,  was — Selma  ! 

During  this  apparition,  the  tension  of  mind 

itself;  the  bitterness  ceased,  the  ene- 

ide  chaine,  and  I  sank  into  a  refreshing, 

Irep,   winch  let  me   forget  the  whole 

world,  till  the  new  morning  awoke. 

A  nd  now,  whilst  all  is  quiet  in  the  house,  and 
to  repose  from  the  dance,  I  will  take  a 
somewhat  nearer  view  of  my  past  and  present 
ostances. 

1  have,  passed  through  with  my  stepmother 
,rely  different  periods.     The  first  I  will 
call. 

THE  PERIOD  OF   MY  IDOLATRY. 

At  the  age  of  eleven  I  saw  my  stepmother  for 
the  first  time,  and  was  so  captivated  that  I 
adored  her.  This  continued  till  my  fifteenth 
year,  when  I  was  separated  from  her.  But  bit- 
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ter  were  my  days  in  this  time  of  my  idolatry  ; 
because  never  could  a  golden  idol  have  been 
more  deaf  and  silent  to  the  prayers  of  its  wor- 
shippers, than  was  my  stepmother  to  my  love. 

s  this,  I  was  a  violent  child,  and  in  my 
whole  being  the  opposite  of  the  lovely  and  the 
agreeable,  which  my  stepmother  so  highly  val- 
ued, and  of  which  she  unceasingly  spoke  in 
quotations  from  the  romances  of  Mud.r.: 
lit,  1  \v,i-  compared  with  the  enchantresses  in 

..nuances,  and  .set  down  in  proportion. 
In  one  word  my  stepmother  could  not  rightly 
endure  me,  and  I  could  not  endure — Madame 
and  her  graces,  who  occasioned  me  so 
much  torment  Ah  !  the  sunburnt,  wild  girl, 
grown  up  in  the  'moors'  of  Finland,  whose  life 

.-> ed  in  woods  and  heaths,  atnoiu 

.  and  amid  dreams  as  wild  and  won- 

natural  scenery  among  which  she 

::irl  was  in  truth  no  being  for  the  sa- 

r  a  Trench  Grace.     Transplanted  from 
the  fresh  wilderness  of  her  childhood  into  the 
,  where  huge  mirrors  on  eve- 
ry side  movement,  and  seemed 

illy  to  mimic  every  free  outbreak  which 

*  stamped  by  grace,— she  was  afraid, 
afraid  of  herself,  afraid  of  everybody,  and  es- 

.   of  the  goddess  of  the  palace.      The 
governess  and  the  servants  called  me  '  the  Tar- 
tar-t'irl,'  'the  young  Tartar.'     My  stepmother 
. «  r  severe  towards  me  in  her  behaviour, 
her  depreciatory  compassion, 
<ui  .  and  I  soon  could  not  ap- 
!ier  without  burning  cheeks,  and  a  heart 
.-o  full,  ?o  swollen— if  I  may  say  so— with  anx- 
ious sighs,  that  the  tongue  in  vain  sought  for  a 
word.     To  find  any  fault  in  my  stepmother  was 
what  I  never  thought  of.     Every,  every  fault 
lay  certainly  in  me  ;  but  ah  !  I  knew  not  how  I 
should  behave  in  order  to  become  different,  in 

•  become  agreeable  to  her.     I  know  that 
at  this  time  more  than  once  I  besought  h»-aven 
on  my  knees,  never  to  give  me  a. lover,  if  it,  on 
the  contrary,  would  only  give  me  the  love  of  my 

But  heaven,  deal'  to  my  pra\- 

over,  but— not  the  love  of  my  mother ; 

and  I  :  i  to  do  without  it;   which  was 

made  ea.-i»-r  to  me  hy  my  being  removed  from 

her.  and  transplanted  into  another  sphere  of  hie, 

and — where  also  I  suffered,  but  in  another  wav. 

Awards  I  came  a^am  into  my 

-  house,  and    pa-  time  there. 

..Hum  to  in'.  .|,  may- 

be called 

THE   EPOCH   OF   OPPOSITION  ; 

for  it  was  in  many  things  opposed  to  • 

mrr       I  h.id.  alter  severe  combat  with  , 

'ilded   myself  t» 
truth-l- 
and who  despised  all  • 
9  be  gilded 
worldly  morality. 

ow  aaeutnod  a*  perfectly  a  u 

ur  aa  my  stepmother  had  formerly  asaumed 

j  ward  e 

bnmfh  which  I  had  re; 
<  :l      I  ii".v  saw  faults 

:i  a  magni^ 
still,  hut  I  l..v,-,I    her  i 

I  had  fall*  n  m  love  with  the  spirit  of  ThoriK!, 


had  imbibed  his  love  of  truth  and  integrity,  but 
at  the  same  time  somewhat  also  of  his  less 
pleasant  way  of  showing  them.  And  now- 
clashed  together  Madame  Genlis  and  Thorild, 
in  the  least  pleasant  manner,  through  my  step- 
mother and  me.  For  every  quotation  from 

:••  Genlis  I  had,  always  in  warlike  oppo- 
sition, a  quotation  ready  from  Thorild.  and  my 
red  in  the  same  s;  in; 

-s,  by  degrees  the  French  Marquese 
yielded  to  the  Swedish  philosopher ;  that  is  to 
relinquished  the  field  because  such  a 
rude  fellow  struck  about  him.  It  is  to  me  a 
strange,  half-melancholy  remembrance,  that  my 
stepmother  at  this  time  was  really  afraid  of  me, 
and  avoided  me,  evidently  grieved  by  my  un- 
sparing earnestness.  Several  limes  also  she 
endeavoured  to  govern  and  to  overawe  me ;  she 
would  at  times  resume  the  sceptre,  but  in  vain  ; 
it  was  broken  in  her  hand  :  she  saw  this,  and 
yielded  silently  and  somewhat  dispirited. 

At  the  recollection  of  the  harsh  feeling  I  had 
at*  times,  when  I  remarked  this  reaction  in  the 
relationship  between  us,  I  cannot  preserve  my- 
self from  a  secret  shudder ;  and  would  ex- 
claim warningly  to  all  over-severe  parents,  the 
counsel  of  the  Apostle :  "  Parents,  provoke  not 
your  children  to  anger  !" 

The  fault  was  this  time,  for  the  most  part,  on 
my  side.  But  I  was  embittered  by  the  remem- 
brance of  that  which  I  had  suffered  ;  and,  be- 
sides this,  to  say  nothing  of  Thorild,  was  un- 
clear in  my  views  of  life,  and  unhappy  in  my 
soul ;  and  this  may  obtain  for  me  some  excuse. 
My  stepmother,  a  joyous,  and  pleasant,  and 
much  esteemed  lady  of  the  world,  was  entirely 

•  Hied  to  the  sunny  side  .of  life,  and  wish- 
ed only  to  see  this.  I  was  more  accustomed  to 
the  dark  side,  and  thus  we  separated  more  and 
more. 

One  bond  of  union  existed  at  this  time  be- 
tween us;  the  little  Selma,  a  weakly,  but  inte- 
resting child.    She  seemed,  by  I  know  not  what 
incomprehensible  sympathy,   attracted  to  me; 
which  yet,  according  to  my  Thonldish  love  of 
justice,  did  not -at  all  accord  with  the  re. 
which  was  shown  to  her  at  home.      But  I  could 
not  help  feeling  myself  drawn  to  h' 
her  (all.  •.  and  his  ch  .pation. 

He  was  a  friend  and  pupil  of  the  ;_• 
va'rd,  of  the  man  with  ti,> 

of  beauty,  and  he  wished  to  !'.>nu  of  his  daugh- 
ter a  bring  as  harmonious  and  lov.lv  as  the 

ideal    Whiell    he    In. 
loiisatiil  I,. 

,i>  woman,  u 

• 


ltd  u*  6o:r.etUiCfi  U)  an  ccccnk. 


am  not 

our  living  together.     \\  B  union, 
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or— a  deeper  separation  ?  One  of  the  two,  that 
is  quite  certain ;  because  my  stepmother,  just 
as  little  as  myself,  had  stood  still  during  her 
decennium.  We  both  have  lived  to  see  sor- 
row. My  stepmother  has  lost  her  husband  and 

eldest  daughter,  and  I,  I  have 

.Jess,  that  is  now  over,  and  I 

am  i 

That  I  am  now  better  than    when  we  last 

will  venture  to  hope.     The  philosophy 

;heu  made  me  so  proud  and  so  disputa- 

has  since   then    made  me   peaceable  ; 

;;T  nas  quietly  and  regulatingly  laid  its 

hand  upon  my  brow  ;  and  life  has  cleared  itself 

up,  and  the  heart  has  calmed  itself.      Books 

dearest  companions  ;  and  ob- 

•n,  a  friend  which  has  accompanied  me 

through  life,  and  has  led  me  to  extract  honey 

from  all  plants  of  life,  even  the  bitter  ones  also. 

Thorild  is  still  for  me,  as  ever,  a  star  of  the 

first   magnitude  ;  but  I  no  longer   follow  him 

blindly,  and  I  have  also  become  possessed  of 

eyes  for  the  constellation  of  Madame  Genlis. 

In  one  thing  will  I  always  truly  follow  him — 

namely,  in   his  doctrine,  unceasingly  to  study 

and  inquire  after  the  good  in  all  things. 

On  the  shore  where  I  was  born,  on  the  alder- 
fringed  streams  of  Kautua,  I  often  went,  as  a 
child,  pearl-fishing,  when  the  heat  of  the  sun 
had  abated  the  rigour  of  the  water.  1  fancy 
still  that  the  clear  cool  waves  wash  my  feet ;  I 
fancy  still  that  I  see  the  pearl  muscles  which 
the  waterfall  had  thrown  together  in  heaps  in 
the  sand  of  the  little  green  islands.  Whole 
heaps  of  these  muscles  I  collected  together  on  the 
and  if  I  found  one  pearl  among  them — 
what  joy!  Often  they  were  imperfect,  half- 
formed,  or  injured  ;  still  sometimes  I  found 
right  beautiful  ones  among  them.  Now  will  I 
again  go  out  to  fish  for  pearls,  but  in  the  stream 
of  life. 

The  2d  of  November. 

I  was  yesterday  morning  interrupted  by  the 
messenger  who  called  me  to  breakfast,  and  the 
messenger  was  my  young  sister,  whose  silvery 
clear  voice  asked  at  my  door,  "may  one  come 
in  !"  •<>  be  sure  you  may  !  besides,  sylphs 

are  not  easily  bolted  out,  and  one  opens  wil- 
lingly the  door  and  heart,  when  a  being  like 
.  and  with  benevolence 

and  joy  beaming  from  the  diamond-bright  eyes, 
bends  1  and  shews  to  thee  tokens  of 

friendship  and  kindly  inclination.     She  was  so 
charmn  in  the  flower  of 

youth    and  life;    in   her    simple,    well  < 

!,  above  all,  in  her  captivating 
ini-d  to  see  in  her  the  person- 
n  of  the  muse  <>:  A  ho.se  name 

<trs. 

!  thee,  thoii  lovely  being  !'' thought 
.liid  something  like 
ir  brought  tear*  into  n 

.;.:  In-art  did  I  fol- 
i  to  see 

••ml  my  borne  by  daylight. 
But  n  of  anxiety  \  ,s  I  en- 

-'iii,  and  my  stepmother 
'i  looks  and  words  which  seemed 
the  expression  ot  cordial  good-will.  ! 
this,  every  thing  in  the  room  was  comfortable 
— atmosphere,  furniture,  to  the  inviting  coffee 
service  glittering  with  silver  and  real  pearl. 


"  This  is  good  indeed  !''  thought  I. 

Nothing  here  gave  me  greater  pleasure  than 
the  sight  of  the  collection  of  good  oil-paintings 
which  decorated  the  walls  of  the  two  ante- 
rooms. At  the  very  moment  when  I  was  about 
to  express  my  feelings  on  this  subject,  Flora 
entered.  I  scarcely  recognised  again  the  queen 
of  the  last  night's  ball.  The  delicate  skin  ap- 
peared coarse  by  daylight ;  the  eye  was  dim  ; 
the  dress  negligent ;  and  the  beautiful  counte- 
nance disfigured  by  an  evident  expression  of 
ill  temper.  Selma,  however,  gains  by  being 
seen  in  daylight ;  her  skin  is  delicate  and  fair ; 
and  her  eyes  have  the  most  beautiful  light,  and 
the  clearest  glance,  that  I  have  ever  seen  in  a 
human  eye. 

We  seated  ourselves  to  breakfast.  We  spoke 
of  last  evening's  ball.  My  stepmother  made  on. 
the  occasion  a  little  speech  from  the  throne, 
which  I  had  heard  already  in  former  times,  but 
which  had  always  somewhat  embarrassed  me. 
I  was  silent  the  while  ;  but  it  excited  in  me  a 
secret  opposition,  which  I  fancy  my  stepmother 
suspected  ;  I  know  not  otherwise  why  her 
glances  were  so  often  questioningly  sent  to- 
wards me.  Selma's  merry  remarks  interrupted 
the  speech,  and  made  us  all  laugh.  Flora  be- 
came again  animated,  and  was  witty  and  satiri- 
cal. I  put  in  my  word  also,  and  our  gracious 
lady-mother  appeared  highly  delighted.  We 
brought  into  review  various  good  acquaintance 
in  last  evening's  ball ;  various  toilets  were 
criticised.  In  the  mean  time,  Selma  stared 
roguishly  at  my  collar,  and  pronounced  it  some- 
what « rococo.'  My  stepmother  looked  at  mj 
dress,  and  pronounced  this  also  somewhat  'ro- 
coco.' With  that  I  started  the  idea,  that  my 
person  itself  might  be  somewhat '  rococo,'  w*hich 
was  negatived  with  the  greatest  and  the  most 
courteous  zeal. 

My  stepmother  said  I  was  exactly  at  the 
handsome,  « modern  age,'  for  a  charming  wo- 
man ;  in  one  word,  '  la  fcmme  la  trente  ans,  la 
fcmme  de  Balsac  ;'  and  added  various  things  half 
unexpressed,  but  yet  perfectly  intelligible;  as 
that  I  had  grown  handsomer,  in  my  complexion, 
in  my  eyes,  in  my  hands ;  and  all  this,  to  me, 
poor  daughter  of  Eve,  was  a  great  happiness  to 
hear. 

Selma  was  resolute  about  taking  my  toilet  in 
hand  herself,  in  order  to  make  '  this  also'  mod- 
ern !  I  promised  to  submit  myself  to  her  ty- 
ranny. 

After  breakfast,  my  stepmother  and  I  con- 
tinued the  conversation  lite-a-t&te  ;  and  I  re- 
marked during  this  that  her  countenance  had 
considerably  altered,  and  I  saw  a  something 
uneasy  and  excited  in  her  looks,  which  I  had 
n  before.     Yet  her  features  had  not  lost 
'hie  beauty.     While  we  talked,  Selma 
watered  her  flowers,  and  sang  thereto  charm- 
ingly.    The  eyes  of  my  stepmother  turned  often 
towards  her,  as  if  towards  their  light. 

Flora  was  in  a  changeful  humour.  Now  she 
a  book,  and  now  threw  it  from  her; 
now  she  seated  herself  at  the  piano,  and  played 
something  with  good  skill,  but  left  off  in  the 
middle  of  the  piece;  now  arranged  her  curls, 
and  looked  at  herself  in  the  mirror ;  at  length 
she  seated  herself  at  the  window  ;  and  made 
observations  on  the  passers  by.  I  called  her 
secretly  "  Miss  Caprice.' 
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Thus  stood  affairs  in  our  ante-room,  when, 
in  a  pause  of  the  conversation,  we  heard  a 
faint  hissing  whistling,  and  slow  steps  approach- 
ing the  room  where  we  sate. 

My  step  mother  cast  an  uneasy  glance  to- 
wards the  door.  Sehna's  song  ceased,  Flora 
looked  quietly  from  the  window,  and  upon — St. 
Onne.  who  entered  the  room.  He  and  I  w.-n- 
no \v  formally  introduced  to  each  other.  The 
repulsive  impression  which  he  had  made  upon 
me  was  not  diminished  hy  the  shake  of  his 
hand.  I  receive  an  especial  impression  of  the 
sort  of  person  by  the  manner  of  taking  the 
hand,  and  cannot  avoid  drawing  deductions 
therefrom, — more  however  by  instinct  than  by 
reason,  since  my  reason  refuses  to  be  led  by 
outward  impressions,  which  may  be  merely 
accidental ;  but  I  cannot  alter  it :  a  cordial 
warm  shake  of  the  hand  takes — my  heart ;  a 
feeble  or  imperfect,  or  cold,  one  repels  it.  There 
are  people  who  press  the  hand  so  that  it  is 
painful  for  a  good  while  afterwards ;  there  are 
,ose  who  come  with  two  fingers;  from 
these  defend  us  !  ... 

But  a«jain  to  the  Envoy6  whose  hand-shake, 
weak  and  sharp,  although  the  hand  was  soft, 
did  not  please  me.  He  went  from  me  to  Flora, 
whose  hand  he  kissed ;  he  wished  then  to  put 
his  arm  confidentially  round  Selma's  waist,  but 
she  escaped  from  him,  and  called  to  me  to  come 
and  make  acquaintance  with  her  flower-bulbs, 
which  she  merrily  introduced  to  me  under  the 
names  of  '  King  Hiskia,'  '  Lord  Wellington,' 
•Grand  Yainqueur,'  Tami  du  coeur,'  'Diana,' 
1  Galataea,'  and  so  on  : — flower-genii  hidden  in 
the  bulbs,  which  we  rejoiced  to  see  unfolding 
in  the  winter  sun. 

erp  here  interrupted  by  Flora's  brother, 
viphin,  who  gave  to  Selma  a  half-blown 
monthly  rose.  She  took  it  blushing.  Aha,  my 
young  sister  !  But  I  know  not  whether  I  shall 
bestow  theo  on  the  young  Uelphin.  His  re- 
markably handsome  and  good  face  has  a  certain 
unpleasant  expression  which  tells  of  an  irregu- 
lar life. 

i:«l   something   softly  to  my 

:;n.r  which  made  her  change  colour,  and 

with  an  uneasy  look,  rise  up  and  go  with  hitji 

her  room. 

I  If  It  tin-  voting  merry  trio  employed  in  pro- 
's and  bdieme.s  for  the  pleasures  of  the 
•  k,  and  went  up  into  my  own 
.'lunous  prospect — my  room, 
in  opportunity  of  observing,  in 
.  the  play  of  lijzht 
:iul  of  ay.ure  blue,  which 
.    !  animation  to  the  tinna- 
•ive  our  I,' 

'y  upon 

.  i  linn  liiirut.  down 

uiirht       1  look  out  hum  my  window,  and 
!    lirar   tli-- 

in,  and 
have  been  >  many 

..n   Hill  ;   the 

river  |.:  :;1,  tin-  north- 

ami   on    ll  I. md  of 

the    il..l>    01 
and  the  <>ng  the 


masses  of  houses  upon  the  different  islands, 
raise  themselves  the  bold  spires  of  the  church- 
To  the  left  I  have  that  of  St.  Catha- 
rine ;  to  the  right,  that  of  St.  James ;  and  far- 
ther off,  the  royal  gardens,  with  their  rich  al- 
leys, and I  should  never  come  to  an  end, 

to  name  all  that  I  have  and  govern — 
from  my  window.  And  in  my  chamber,  I  have 
my  pencils,  my  books,  and— myself. 

The  5th. 

I  have  looked  about  me  in  the  family,  at  least 
as  far  ns  regards  the  outside  of  people.  Be- 
i:htly  to  decide  between  minds,  and  to 
pass  through  the  outward  into  the  actual  being, 
requires  more  time.  My  silent  question  ad 
dressed  to  every  one  for  this  purpose  is,  "What 
wilt  thou,  what  seekest  thou  in  life  1"  Accord- 
ins:  to  this  rule,  I  botanize  among  human  souls, 
and  clasMfv  them. 

'•  Von  must  see  Flora's  paintings  !  You  must 
hear  Flora  sing  !  You  must  see  and  hear  Flora 
play  in  comedy  !  Flora  must  show  you  her  po- 
etical and  prose  descriptions  and  portraits !  they 
are  so  witty,  and  so  droll !"  Thus  I  have  often 
heard  Selma  say  in  these  days;  and  she  did 
not  rest  till  I  had  seen  and  admired  all — and  I 
have  admired  it  with  great  pleasure,  for  Flora's 
turn  for  the  arts  is  in  many  ways  distinguished. 
But  greater  still,  I  fear,  is  her  self-love,  or  what 
do  expressions  like  the  following  denote  : 

"  I  am  not  like  common  people  ;  if  I  were 
like  others,  so  and  so,  but  I  am  really  quite  pe- 
culiar and  remarkable,  I  cannot  lower  myself  to 
the  point  of  sight  of  these  every-day  figures," 
and  more  of  the  kind. 

So  seems  with  Flora  the  chief  person  to  be 
an  7,  with  Selma  a  ttiou.  Yet  I  will  not  too 
hastily  judge  Flora. 

Selma  furnished  me  with  a  most  agreeable 
morning  yesterday,  by  allowing  me  to  make  ac- 
quaintance with  several  masterpieces  in   her 
beautiful  collection  of  pictures.      Tht ;. 
presents  to  her  from  her  father,  who  collected 
them  himselt  during  his  residence  in  Italy.     By 
the  accurate  knowledge  of  the  spirit  of  the  va- 
rious colouring,  by  the  pure  and  severe  sense  of 
beauty,  one  recognised  the  scholar  of  Khrens- 
vard.     In  the  mean  time,  the  conversation  turn- 
ed to  Selma's  own  residence  in  Koine.     After 
Virginia's  death,  she  accompanied  her  parents 
thither,  who  in  this  journey  sought  for  the  dis- 
sipation of  their  sorrow  and  an  occasion  of  more 
highly   accomplishm-:   their    ! 
Here  had  Selma  awakened  !•• 
of  the  heauty  of  life,  hut  also  to  that  of  , 
for  here  had  she   ! 

:i    Koine,  had   | 
her  happier  days,  and  b- 
port  and  consolation.      V. 

mourning   ladies,    and    eondi.  .    under 

land,      s 

ud    the 
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parties.     Felix  and  Selma  threw  the  feather- 
ball,  and  played  comedy  in  the  farthest  ante- 
jests   and    her   silver-ringing 
to  us  here  ;  Flora  allow- 
•  rk  of  her  wit  to  blaze  before  the 
•  animated  it  hy  his  satire,  \vhilst 

; aided  the 

which  amused  me,  although  I  did  not 
•.nid  the  frequent  secret  hints  in  it,  and 
I  ttion  which  these  seemed  sometimes  to 

iora. 

:epmother  permitted  her  lights  to  shine 
nd  instructed  me  on  the  positions 
of  the  relationship  in  the  State.     1  allowed  my 
•  litied.   lent  my  two  ears  towards 
now  and  then  one  and 
irk  on  my  stepmother's  views, 
as  I  with  Sibylline  solemnity  laid  my  cards  in 
:  the  hook  of  fate.     For  I  should  be 
:ii!i,rhter  of  the  home  of  the  magic- 
arts,  Finland,  if  I  had  not  been  somewhat  skill- 
ed in  the  prophetic-lore  of  eofiee  and  cards. 
True  it  is  that  I  never  was  an  altogether  worthy 
of  the  celebrated  sooth.-ayeress,  Liberia, 
who  had  taught  me  her  art;  and  I  have  ni-vei 
Is  with  her  devotion  and  her 

spirit,  but short  and  good,  it  amused  me  to 

play  of  late  in  the  cards,  and  I  have 
often  amused  myself  and  others  with  it,  and  I 
it  th:s  time. 

ng  was  ended,  the  company 

separated  ;  and  Flora  and  I  went  throi.-gh  the 

little    corridor    towards    our    sleeping-rooms, 

which  were  separated  by  it ;  Flora  remained 

::g,  and  said,  as  she  suddenly  turned  her- 

•vard  me, 

i  think  certainly  that  I  am  in  love  with 
St.  On 

"IlmV   answered    I,    "  methinks    it    looks 
rather  like  it." 

(For  Flora  this  evening  had  really  coquetted 
with  St.  Onne.) 

know  you  not,  wise  Sibyl,  that  appear- 
ance often  deceives7     And  so  it  is  now.     One 
;;ipcar  that  which  one  is  not,  in  or- 
that  which  one  wishes.     Craft  and 
cunning  were  given  to  woman,  in  order  to  gov- 
ern tho.-,e  who  would  rule  her.     They  are  her 

I  replied,  "but  I  have 

not   found   it  .so.     I   have    found    the  force  of 
truth  and  oi  s — if  they  be  used  with 

prudence  and  love — alone  right  powerful,  and 

"Truth  arn:  js !"  said  Flora  scorn- 

found.     We 
v  day  through 
may  conduct  our- 
.s  it  with  us  two  • 

Have  we  not  for  nil*  the 

''her,  and  yet 

[)k    very 

•  nropinion  !" 

•'  1  think  with  \  by  this 

ntiriiifd  Flora,  "were 'it  not 
•x-nly  assumed  our  posi- 

"  Wbj  fore,  "that  would 

he  p>  way  to  love." 

'-a  me,"  said  Flora  laughing 
too  j  "  thus  then,  from  this  day,  we  are  open 


enemies,  and  mutually  cherish  a  little  hatred. 
Is  it  not  so,  Miss  Philosophia  1" 

i  'apnce  '.'' 

We   shook  each  other's  hand  laughing,  anJ 

parted  better  friends  than  we  had  been  before. 

Notwithstanding   Flora's  words,  I  made  up- 

aing,  according  to  my  unlooked-for  con- 

.   two  matches,  and  united  Flora   and 

St.  ( )rme.  Selma  and  Felix.     There  was  yet  my 

-tepmother  and   myself  to  provide  for.     Good, 

now  !     We  will  become  the  comfort  of  each. 

nd  will  govern  the  state  together. 

Thorild  and  .Madame  Genlis  can  help  us. 

The  6M. 

My  unlooked-for  conjectures  are  rendered 
vain  ;  and  by  whom  1  By  the  Baron. 

At  breakfast,  Flora  and  I  declared  in  a  lively 
way  our  agreement  of  the  foregoing  evening. 
My  stepmother  took  the  affair  jestingly,  as  she 
would  she\v,  and  laughed  at  our  '  hatred  con- 
tract.' Selma  looked  on  the  aflair,  not  as  a 
merry  one,  but  regarded  us  with  grave  and  al- 
most sorrowful  eyes.  I  endeavoured  to  satisfy 
her  by  representing  that  I  would  shew  her  our 
hatred  as  a  new  way  to  friendship.  She  be- 
came again  gay,  and  singing 

A  little  strift  nnd  brawl 
Injures  not  nt  all, 

left  us,  in  order  to  look  after  the  domestic  con- 
cerns.    Soon  after  this  came  Baron  Lennartson. 

After  some  time  of  general  conversation,  he 
led  Flora  aside,  and  talked  for  a  long  time  to 
her  in  a  low  voice.  He  seemed  to  beseech  from 
her  something  earnestly,  and  during  this  seized,, 
more  than  once,  her  hand.  And  Flora  appear- 
ed not  at  all  to  oppose.  I  looked  at  my  step- 
mother, and  my  stepmother  looked  at  me. 

"There  seems  to  be  quite  a  friendly  under- 
standing between  guardian  and  ward,"  said  I. 

"  Yes,"  replied  my  stepmother,  "  they  ar& 
something  more  to  each  other  than  that." 

"  How  !  are  they  betrothed  ?" 

"  Yes !  but  it  is  not  declared,  and  it  will  not 
yet  be  generally  spoken  of." 

"Flora,"  continued  I,  "will  next  spring  be 
of  age,  and  will  then  have  control  over  a  con- 
siderable property." 

"  Merely  over  the  income  of  it,"  said  my  step- 
mother ;  "over  the  capital  her  future  husband 
alone  will  have  control,  according  to  the  will  of 
the  uncle  whom  Flora  and  her  brother  have  to 
thank  for  their  property.  He  was  a  crabbed 
old  man,  and  had  no  confidence  in  ladies'  man- 
agement of  business.  He  ordered  also  that 
Flora  should  not  marry  before  her  five-and- 
twentieth  year — which  she  completes  in  the 
spring — under  the  disadvantage  of  losing  a  COR- 
siderable  part  of  her  property." 

Selma    entered.     Lennartson  ended  his  dis- 
-vith  Flora,  and  went,  after  he  had  kiss- 
ed her  hand,  and  had  said,  slowly  and  emphati- 
cally, 

"'Think  on  it!" 

"There  was  indeed  a  very  warm  conversa- 
aid  my  stepmother  somewhat  inquiringlj 
to  Flora,  as  she,  after  a  glance  at  the  mirror, 
approached  us  with  beaming  eyes. 

."  said  Flor;;.  "he  is  as  kind  as  he  is 
excellent ;  one  must  -*!o  everything  that  he 
wills." 

I  sighed  aloud. 
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"Now,  why  does  Sophia  sigh  so?"  inquired 
Flora. 

"  Because  I  conjecture  that  you  will  be  right 
happy  soon  with  Lennartson,  and  receive  his 
hand.  I  must  indeed  nourish  my  hatred." 

"  O ,"  said  Flora,  laughing,  "do  not  mourn 
yet.     It  will  not  be  so  good  with  me,"  added 
she,  half  melancholy.     "  The  talk  is  now  less 
me  than  about  Felix.     My  guardian  wish- 
es that  I  should  be  for  him  a  .  and  an 
.•I  a  guide — but  my  influence  upon 
ir  brother  is  not  much  to  be  boasted  of; 
and  I  well  know  v                    than  I,  could  work 
upon  him.  and  could  change  my  dear  Felix  into 
a  true  bird,  'a  phu'nix,'  if  she  would.     What  do 
you  think. 

Selma  turned  herself  away,  and  said,  half  to 

.  nut  let  us  talk  of  it." 
!1.  then,  let  us  talk  of  my  masquerade 
.•',"  replied  Flora  with  liveliness  ;  "  come 
and  help  me  to  choose  the  colours ;  you  have 
She  took  Selma  by  the  arm, 
and  the  two  young  cousins  chasseed,  singing, 
out  of  the  room. 

r,  as  I  went  with  a  message  to  Selma, 
in  Flora's  room,  I  found  them  in  eager  discourse, 

;;id  silver  gauze. 

I  Flora,  that  is  too  dear  !"  said  Selma, 
"  But  it  is  so  divinely  beautiful!"  said  Flora. 
"  But  it  may  still  be  beautiful — and  the  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  is  so  considerable  !    You  have 
;>rnmised  Lennartson  himself  to  be  an 

nerals,  but  not  in  all  trifles. 

,i  1  will  in. low  my  own  head.     So  look 

do  not  assume  airs  of  wisdom  to 

me  ;  they  do  not  become  you — be  a  little  bit  live- 

s  come  to  my  turban.     Ah,  aunt ! 

Tnat  was  divine  !     My  aunt  shall  say" — « — and 

Flora  turned  herself  warmly  to  my  stepmother, 

who  just  then  entered,  and  now  without  hesita- 

IMKI  entered  in  Flora's  plans  respecting  the  ex- 

;me  which  should  change  her  into 

a  Circassian. 

After  this  she  said  to  me,  whilst  she  embraced 
"  What  think  you  of  this  child  here, 
who  will  sit  at  home  by  her  old  mother, 
of  t'um^  to  the  ma.squr.rade  at  W.'sl" 
"  I  love  her  on  that  account,"  said  I. 
••  Hn'.v  .-hnuld  Miss  Philosophia  do  otherwise, 
;  such  behaviour  1"   said  Flora,   some- 
what , 

"  Bu1  :itinurd  my  stepmother,  her 

eyes  twinkling  with  d< : 
all  co  — " 

it  mamma  should  not  do,  if  mamma  loves 

•.lly  so,  that  I 

•id  still  less  to  rum 

myself  :  wuul<l  mete- 

Jl  be  far 
••a*ed  if  1 

aston- 

K-hment   an  :  innocence.     M<  , 

Mih  trars. 
!<m  !"  ho- 

• 
ly  mean  is.  you  deser 

W.  i  f  us,  got  very  de. 

dresse.s  and  costumes. 


The  9th. 

Selma  has  altered  my  wardrobe,  and  has  ty 
rannized  me  to  become  modern.  And  I  have 
let  myself  be  tyrannized  over,  because  I  see  that 
it  gives  her  and  my  stepmother  so  much  pleasure. 
And  my  stepmother !  she  has  embarrassed  mo 
with  her  beautiful  presents.  But  she  had  such 
evident  pleasure  in  giving,  that  I  eould  not  do 
otherwise  than  receive  with  gratitude. 

To-day,  in  childish  pleasure  over  my  mid-day 
toilet,  Selma  exclaimed, 

"Ah!  I  would  that  Balsac  saw  you.  He 
would  directly  bring  you  into  a  novel,  and  let 
you  awaken  at  least  three  deadly  passions." 

"  That  may  be  said  I,"  "  a  strong  proof  of  tho 
power  of  JHI*  tical  fancy,  since,  in  reality,  I 
should  not  indeed  awaken  one  passion." 

"  I'm,  um,  urn  !"  said  my  stepmother  with  a 
courteously-designed  diplomatic  mien." 

i  tier  do  I  wish  it  any  more,"  continued  I. 

The  times  of  folly  are  gone  forever 
The  days  of  wisdom  uru  at  hand. 

"  A  wisdom,"  said  Flora,  'jikhich  perhaps 
smacks  a  little  of  the  wisdom  ornhe  fox  under 
the  grapes.  I,  for  my  part,  never  believe  that  a 
lady  does  not  wish  to  please  and  win  hearts, 
and  incense  and  sacrifice,  be  she  called  Cleopa- 
tra, or  Ninon,  or  St.  Philosophia." 

"  St.  Philosophia  may  sometime  teach  you 
otherwise,"  answered  I  seriously  ;  and  my  step- 
mother, who  at  times  seems  somewhat  afraid 
that  the  hatred  between  Flora  and  me  might 
become  earnest,  hastened  to  turn  the  conversa- 
tion by  dinner,  during  which  the  merry  jests  of 
Selma  put  all  in  good  humour.  Flora  and  I 
said  many  amusing  things  about  our  '  hatred- 
eontract,'  and  added  many  clauses  and  para- 
graphs. My  stepmother  scattered  over  the;u 
laughter  and  joke.  From  what  I  see,  I  suspect 
that  we  are  a  set  of  clever  people  here  together,, 
and  can  make  merry  with  one  another. 

The  12M. 

Our  every-day  life  begins  to  assume  more  and 
more  shape  before  my  eyes.  A  deal  of  dissipa- 
tion reigns  here,  and  I  am  glad  that  I  am  with- 
drawn from  this  to  my  own  solitary  chamber. 
The  two  young  girls  sport  away  their  lives,  but 
with  very  dissimilar  grace. 

Flora  has  perpetually  chan<:in<:.  and  for  the 
uost  [i  ist  ad- 

•••jirrence   brings  on  a  storm 
>n    the   contrary,   has  a  golden    t« 
whole  being  is  harmony,  and  one 
icr  lijjh; 

ous  sinpint;  which   announces   her 
ier    pre>ence,    here    aii'! 
while  she  now  n 

mother,  ti.' 
daily  visit  the  ),., 

with  j<>'. 

'.  her  arrangecr 
wise  u 

hum    tl> 

vith  such  gay  animal  spirit  as  Selma  and  i 
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have  for  their  daily  companions,  it  is  not  easy 
to  maintain  here  also  the  right  tact  and  the 
right  harmony.     And  then  the  pleasure  which 
my  stepmother  has  in  everything  that  awakens 
life  and  spices  it,  and  her  love  to  the  young 
s  her  often  not  observe  that  they 
.-  about  cayenne  pepper  instead  of  harm- 
less salt. 

Ht  tween  rne  and  my  stepmother  much  po- 
liteness prevails, — although  no  confidence.      I 
rather  afraid  of  each  other, 
ive  commonly  an  hour's  tetc-a-tctc  each 
.  which  \\e  together  care  for  the  a  Hairs 
of  the  state,  and  make  our '  reflexions  chreticnncs 
et  morales,'  on  the  course  of  time  and  things. 
In  these,  and  in  all  our  politenesses,  I  remark 
that  \\  -  tnve  to  enlighten  and  to  con- 

vert one  another,  and  even  as  with  our  profound 
•words  and  views  to  startle  one  another.  Thus 
it  happens,  that  while  we  are  trying  to  set  to- 
gether the  state-machine,  it  sometimes,  hetween 
.  is  near  going  a  little  to  pieces.  For, 
although  we  both  of  us  maintain  that  we  stand 
in  the  most  Jtocact  *  juste  milieu'  of  heavenly 
right;  still  my^tepmother leans  considerahly  to 
the  aristocratic  side  of  the  state,  just  as  I  to- 
wards the  democratic.  My  stepmother,  who  in 
her  former  importance  as  wife  of  the  District- 
Governor  exercised  no  inconsiderable  influence 
upon  the  affairs  of  the  government,  conceives  her- 
self to  have  not  only  all  the  knowledge  of  ex- 
perience, but  also  ihe  skill  of  a  ruler.  I,  on  the 
contrary,  conceive  that  from  my  philosophical 
point  of  vision,  I  see  everything  and  understand 
rather  better  ;  and  all  this  occasions  at  times  a 
little  strife  between  us,  which,  however,  never 
becomes  violent.  Because  when  my  stepmoth- 
er raises  her  voice  with  a  '  believe  my,  friend,' 
— I  am  silent,  and  amuse  myself  by  assuming  a 
disbelieving  air  ;  and  although  I  also  put  myself 
in  opposition,  I  still  let  my  stepmother  always 
have  the  last  word  or  tone,  namely,  the  diplo- 
matic '  Um,  um,  um  !' 

In  the  evening  the  family,  however,  is  mostly 

at  home  (they  say  that  in  the  New- Year  this 

will  be  different) ;  and  Felix  Delphin,  St.  Orme, 

:martson  often  join  it.     I  see  plainly  that 

the  Baron  has  directed  an  inquiring  glance  upon 

Flora  and  St.  Orme.     It  s.  ems  to  me  often  that 

:i  from   the  brilliant  effect-seeking 

Flora  t  .ml  rest  upon  her  with  a  cer- 

ation  ;  and  she — why  are  her 

presence  so  continually  shaded  by 

-  ?      Why  hears  OIK:  no- 

•us  and 

'.'.  Inch  otherwise  an.;  peculiar 

:!d  of  a  truth  not  endure 

.uul  another  point- 

I  from  Flora'* 

iiare    in 

.ny  con- 

.:ion,  which,  I  say 
not  seldom  hap|» 

cription    of   him. 

has  thrown  so  many  deep  ^lances 
into   tii'  Df  t|,,.  (.-male    m 

with  justice,  h,,w  indifferent  to  them  is 
:ty  or  plainness  of  a  man.  It  is  the  im- 
pression of  the  character  in  demeanour,  gea- 
tures,  and  words,  which  fetter  or  repel.  Thus, 
not  a  word  about  the  Baron's  height,  size,  hair, 
teeth,  and  so  on.  Neither  should  I  have  much 


to  say  on  the  subject ;  but  I  know  this,  that  the 
impression  of  his  personal  appearance  is  such 
that  one  does  not  forget  it,  and  never  will.  One 
feels,  as  it  were,  exalted  by  it,  and  his  look — 
yes,  of  that  I  must  say  one  word. 

There  are  eyes,  in  which  one  looks  as  it  were 
into  a  brightened  world, — so  must  the  eyes  of 
iSchelling  be.  and  therefore  I  wish  for  once,  to 
be  able  to  look  into  them  ; — there  is  also  a  look 
which  I  call  especially  the  look  of  the  statesman. 
Some  one  has  said,  "  philosophers  see  more  light 
than  shapes  ;"  and  I  say  "  most  others  see  more 
shapes  than  light;11  but  the  true  statesman  sees 
at  the  same  time  the  shapes  of  life,  and  sees  them 
in  the  true  light  of  life.  His  glance  is  at  the 
same  time  bright  and  distinct.  Such  is  Len- 
nartson's  glance,  and  one  sees  soon  that  sun  as 
well  as  lightning  can  speak  from  it. 

I  am  glad  to  have  seen  and  known  this  man. 

St.  Orme  makes  beside  him  a  decided  contrast, 
although  he  also  has  adistinguished  exterior,  and 
is  rich  in  knowledge1,  wit,  and  experience  of  life. 
But  he  wants  a  something  in  his  being,  a  some- 
thing which  ennobles  the  whole.  He  inspires 
no  confidence,  no  esteem  Besides  this,  he  has 
a  certain  uneasy  activity  in  his  arms  and  fin- 
gers, which  reminds  one  of  a  spindle,  and  makes 
him — at  least  to  me,  disagreeable. 

How  should  I  understand  the  way  in  which 
Flora  acts  towards  these  two  men  1  It  seems 
to  rne  certain  that  she  loves  the  Baron  ;  but 
why  then  coquet  with  St.  Orme  1  Why  accept 
presents  from  him] 

A  guest,  who  also  begins  to  present  himself 
here  more  frequently  is,  '  the  rich  old  bachelor,' 
my  uncle.  He  is  tolerably  agreeable  and  enter- 
taining ;  and  if  I  might  not  fear  being  proud,  I 
might  believe  that  his  visits  had  reference  to — 
me. 

He  sees  in  me  perhaps  a  '  passable  souper.' 
My  stepmother  begins  to  give  me  one  and  ano- 
ther well-meant  little  hint  on  the  subject ;  I  pre- 
tend that  I  understand  nothing  about  it. 

Among  the  frequent  guests  here  are  the  two 
sisters  von  P.,  Mrs.  and  Miss,  commonly  called 
here  the  Lady  Councillors  of  Commerce,  who 
drive  an  important  trade  in  tin;  city  with  the 
phrases  'they  said,'  'they  think,'  'they  know.' 
To  us  this  is  somewhat  ridiculous ;  but  yet  we 
are  no  despisers  of  the  commerce  which  we 
laugh  at,  for  both  sisters  know  a  vast  many 
people,  and  the  unmarried  lady  is  a  wide-awake 
person,  whose  great,  peering  eyes  see  very 
sharply  and  correctly,  and  whose  tongue  is  more 
amusing  than  keen.  She  has  above  ninety 
cousins  ;  all  on  the  side  of  the  ladies,  as  she 
told  us  the  other  day. 

The  Wh. 

Yesterday  evening  I  made  the  acquaintance 
of  'our  nearest,'  as  Selma  calls  the  circle  of 

t  trusted  friends  of  the  house,  in  <• 
distinction  to  '  our  remotest.'  Win  u  I,  as  usual, 
towards  half-past  seven,  came  down  into  ihe 
room  of  my  step-mother,  I  saw  Signora  Luna 
sitting  in  one  corner  of  the  sofa,  hut  evidently 
in  the  wane,  as  Selma  also  whispered  when  she 
introduced  me  to  her.  The  beautiful  Countess 
saluted  me  somewhat  coolly,  yet  I  was  pleased 
with  the  pressure  of  her  warm,  silky  soft  hand. 

The  rest  of  the  company  consisted  of  Baron 

Alexander   G ,   a  young  lieutenant,   Ake 

Sparrskold  ;  a  sister  of  Flora's,  a  widow,  and 
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ten  years  older  than  herself;  the  Baroness  Bella 
P.,  whom  we  call  '  the  Beauty,'  and  whose  fea 
tures  are  of  the  first  class,  but  in  expression 
only  of  the  second  ;  of  the  handsome  old  lady 
Mrs.  Rittersvard,  and  her  daughter  Helfrid  ;  and 
of  St.  Onne  and  Lennartson. 

They  spoke  of  a  now  greatly-admired  French 
romance  which  St.  Orme  had  lent  to  Flora.     St 
Orme  extolled  the  strength  of  the  characters, 
and  the   boldness  and  pomp  of  its  colouring. 
•imgSparr.skold  considered  the  last  to  be 
false  ;  and  in  the  first  he  found  an  exaggeration 
which  robbed  them  of  all  strength.     Kv.-ry  hu- 
man effort  immediately  mounts  up  to  insanity, 
and  loses  as  well  proportion  as  design  ;  even 
virtue   cannot  appear  sublime,  without  being 
placed  on  stilts  and  becoming  unnatural.     And 
the  object  of  the  actions  !     Always  merely  sin- 
•ted  motive,  always  self,  selfish,  iso- 
lated happiness  ;   n<*  ver  an  endeavour,  an  inter- 
:.ieh  embraces  the  great  interests  of  hu- 
And  these  faults  he  believed  were  to 
be  found  in  the  whole  of  the  new  French  litera- 
ture. 

Lennartson  agreed  warmly  in  this  ;  "  and  the 
aim  of  this  literature,"  said  he,  "  is  not  merely 
false  in  itself.     They  are  untrue  as  chronome- 
ters, and  libel  the  nobler  and  one  may  say  the 
«AL  SPIRIT  of  the  times — the  spirit  which 
individual  efforts   and   individual  wi  11- 
being  in  the  most  complete  connexion  with  the 
"(1.     In  regard  to  this  feeling  to- 
the  UNIVERSAL,  towards*  the  WHOLE,  the 
.ught  go  to  the  school  of 

the  old  Rousseau.     With  all  their  faults,  still 
his  romances  are,  to  a  great  degree,  patterns 
for  pictures  of  this  kind  of  citizen  social  life. 
See  how  here  the  single  individuals  represent 
the  chief  varieties  of  mankind  ;  and  how,  when 
they  embrace  one   another  in  love,  this  love 
not  into  egotism,  but  expands  itself,  in 
order  to  embrace  the  most  sacred  institutions 
of  the  citizen  social  life,  the  life  of  humanity  and 
existence,  and  domestic 
s  forth,  as  it  must  do,  as  the  point  from 
which  the  great  life  of  the  world  will  be  sanc- 
tified and  blesst 

shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  Poor 
m  !  With  all  his  ideal  romances  he  was 
-a  fanatic!"  said  he,  and  went  to  join 

r  in  the  great  ante-room. 
"  I   feel  thdl  you  have  right  on  your 
said   I   to    Lennait.xon,   •'  hut— still   I    wuuld   so 
willingly  se<  : y  important 

ivam  e 

forwari!.  a  s'.»-p  upon  th  >;iu'nt     - 

• 

;>-t   the   win 
BMM    mt 

i  Seeing, 

• 

a  descent  into  he:|,  hut  .  nt  into 

. 
— a  return 

I,i  nnartson,  sri. 
Zeal,    "1)111    | 

cerns  the  looking  to,  the  ti-rlinj:  r.M. 
the  universal.     I  see,  li; 


a  decided  new  development,  and  it  is  not  the 
first  time  that  the  people  who  exhibited  this 
have  broken  up  new  paths  for  the  world.  But 
I  merely  fragmentary;  it  contains  studies 
for  a  great  composition.  And  some  day  cer- 
tainly will  the  master  step  forward  who  will 
arrange  these  chaotic  creations  into  a  harmo- 
nious world.  Yet — perhaps,  the  model  for  this 
must  first  of  all  present  itself  in  actual  life." 

••  HIIW  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  I,  excited. 

ontinued  Lennartson,  "  to  di- 
rect your  attention  to  the  principal  feature  in 
the  better,  beautiful  literature  of  our  time — 
namely,  to  its  tendency, — that  of  presenting 
woman  as  the  point  in  life  from  which  anima- 
ting, renovating  strength  proceeds.  And  I  con- 
fess  that  I  accord  with  it.  I  expect  at  this 
period  of  the  world  much — from  woman." 

That  the  female  auditorium,  before  whom  the 
Baron  spoke  these  words,  looked  up  to  him  with 
pleasure  and  acknowledgment,  was  merely 
natural.  A  modest  joy  glowed  in  Selma's 
beautiful  eyes,  whilst  from  the  flashing  eyes  of 
Flora  broke  forth  something  whiqii  I  might  call 
—great. 

My  stepmother  now  made  the  move  that  we 
should  go  into  the  saloon  and  hear  some  music. 
We  followed  her. 

Flora  called  Lennartson  to  the  piano,  and 
sung  and  played  bewitchingly  for  him  ;  at  inter- 
vals they  talked  in  a  low  voice. 

I  attached  myself  to  Helfrid  Rittersvard  and 
Lieutenant  Sparrskold,  who,  with  his  hone-t 
countenance  and  his  frank  way  of  acting  and 
speaking,  pleased  me  particularly.  '  The  Beau- 
ty '  joined  herself  to  us,  and  seemed  to  wish  to 
make  a  deathless  impression  upon  Ake  Sparrs- 
kold, but  he  seemed  for  the  present,  like  myself, 
to  be  more  taken  with  Miss  Rittersvtird. 

When  I  see  a  young  lady  who  is  as  ugly  as 
Miss  Helfrid  Rille.rsva'rd,  and  at  the  sain 
has  so  tranquil  a  manner,  and  has 
and  happy  a  way  of  acting  and  speaking,  I  form 
a  very  high  opinion  of  her.     I  feel  that  some 
way  a  high  consciousness  exalts  her  ah 
the  petty  miseries  of  weakness  ;  she  has  a  full 
confidence  in  the  noble  within  herself  and  in  her 
fellow-beings,  and  calls  forth  thereby  their 
teem    ;r  .nind    feeling,    which 

vanquishes  all  outward  troubles.  I  found  Hel- 
frid's  conversation  smced  and  an  i  :d  I 
fancy  that  Sparrskold  found  it  so  too 

the  Beaut)  cd  upon  him  crrtaiHl) 

power  of  attraction 

.My  s'«  pmother  playrd  piquet  \vit!i 

•   .1    lloill    .1 

and  is  come  to  Stockholm  m  o 

the  physicians  thereon  the  subject     1  ;• 

,.1 

Well 
Estimab 
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the  music  for  a  low  but  warm  conversation 
This  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  St.  Orme,  \vh 

.aimed — 

••  Flora  !    my  best  Flora !  bestow  upon  m 
one  quarter  of  a  thought.    I  am  to-night  an  un 
<:ne  to  my  help  with  a  piece  o 
good  advice.     Tell  me  in  which  colour  shall 
play.  ...  In  black  or 

•"•  In  black,"  answered  Flora. 
"  lu  black  1  St.  Orine,  "  why  do  yo 

;i her  council  me  in  red!     Red  is  your  fa 
vourite  colour — crimson  red — is  it  not?  or  do 
.ember  erroneou.- 

"I  do  not  remember!"  said  Flora,  with  ap 
parent  indifference,  as  she  rose,  and  a  crimson 
glowed  upon  her  cheeks. 

"  But  1  remember  it,  I !"  returned  St.  Orme 
is  your  colour,  and  therefore — gen 
tlemen  !     Six  in  hearts.     This  game  I  hope  to 
win,"  continued  he,  nodding  to  Flora,  who  sud 
denly  went  out.     She  soon  returned  ;  but  her 
us  mood  was  gone,  and  her  cheerfulness 
lor   the   remainder  of  the  evening  was  con- 
strained. 

St.  Orme  went  away,  I  heard  him  say  to 
Flora  half  offensively,  "Thanks  for  your  coun- 
cil, dear  cousin  !  I  won  my  game !  and  with 
your  colour  upon  my  heart,  I  hope  to  win  it 
also  in  the  future." 

-  Do  not  make  yourself  sure  of  it !"  said 
Flora,  out  of  humour. 

y  me  not !"  said  St.  Orme,  slowly,  half 
in  jest,  but  with  warning  earnestness ;  and  he 
her  resisting  hand  and  kissed  it,  and 
bowed  smiling  to  her. 
What  may  that  portend  1 

The  16th. 

I  went  out  to-day  far  and  alone,  and  enjoyed 
myself  with  my  own  thoughts.  Returned  home, 
I  found  visitors,  and  among  them  the  Cham- 
berlain. I  saw  certain  strange  telegraphic 
signs  between  my  stepmother  and  him. 

Flora  lives  only  in  her  costume,  and  in  her 

thoughts  of  the  ball  at  Minister  What 

.'•ss  for— an  evening  ! 

Many  projects  for  balls  and  other  pleasures, 
I,  lor  my  part,  say  '  No  !'  to  all  of  them.  I  say 
that  I  am  too  old  to  dance. 

.!,  um,   urn!"  says,  politely  negatively, 
tepmother. 

I   think,  however,  of  being  present  at  the 
car's  assembly,  because  I  there  shall  see 
the  royal  family  more  nearly. 

The  17th. 

••  flowers  have  nectaries,  honey-contain- 
ers, in  which  the  noblest  juices  of  the  plant  are 

r  to  conic  at  tip 

,;ues — if  one  has  not  the  genius  of 

or  o!   Hummel,  hut  has  merely  unskilful 

3 — ;ine  must  sometimes  wound  the 

The  human  .soul  ha.s   a! 

;.ich  we  must  oiler,  handle  as  we  do  the 


The  cession  for  these  reflection  i*  the  fol- 
low mg  Selrna  and  Flora,  as  well  a« 
ccupied  by  reviewing  the  ac- 
quaintance and  friends  of  the  house.  They 
made  sharp  work  of  it,  and  most  of  them  were 
treated  without  mercy  or  forbearance. 

Flora  was  the  severest,  but  Selma  soon  fol- 
lowed her  footsteps.  My  stepmother  laughed 


a  deal  at  this  mimicry  and  these  caricatures  of 
the  young  girls.  I  also  began  to  laugh,  lor  «he 
satire  was  strikingly  witty ;  but  when  a  couple 
of  good,  estimable  people,  and  whom  the  young 
girls  liked  with  their  whole  hearts,  were  han- 
dled quite  remorselessly,  I  felt  myself  wounded, 
and  was  troubled  at  all  the  poison  which  these 
young  human  flowers,  as  it  were,  breathed 
forth. 

I  made  use  of  a  moment,  when  my  stepmoth- 
er was  out  of  the  room,  to  tell  them,  affection- 
ately, how  deeply  I  felt  this. 

Both  blushed  ;  and  Flora  said,  "  I  could  very 
well  see  by  your  silence  that  you  were  thinking 
about  reading  us  this  lesson.  But  my  best 
Philosophia,  if  you  will  preach,  do  it  in  a  Fin- 
land church,  but  not  in  the  saloons  of  Stock- 
holm, where  you  will  convert  nobody.  It  is 
here  as  everywhere  in  the  great  world,  '  tons 
les  genres  sont  bons,  hors  It  genre  cnnuyeux.' 
Besides  this,  when  people  are  young  they  must 
amuse  themselves  and  laugh.  It  is  time  enough 
to  be  grave  and  silent  when  the  years  of  wis- 
dom come.  And  when  we  shall  be  old  maids, 
then  we  shall  be,  perhaps,  as  moral  and  virtu- 
ous as  you." 

I  was  silent ;  for  what  was  the  use  of  reply- 
ing to  anything  like  thisl  and  when  my  step- 
mother came  in  I  went  out  softly,  and  up  to  my 
own  room.  I  was  inwardly  uneasy.  Selma  is 
not  that  which  I  fancied,  thought  I,  and  looked 
up  to  the  beaming  stars,  which,  in  the  evening 
twilight,  began  to  step  forth  from  the  deep  blue, 
and  thought  of  the  stars  which  I  had  seen  beam- 
ng  in  her  eyes,  and  mourned  sincerely  over 
heir  dimming. 

But  I  had  not  been  long  alone,  when  I  heard 
ight  footsteps  springing  up-stairs.  My  door 
>pened  and  —  Selma  threw  herself  into  my 
arms,  and  said — 

"  Are  you  very  indignant  against  me  V 

"No  longer,  now,  rny  sweet  Selma  !"  said  I, 
affected  by  her  heartfelt  manner. 

"But  you  have   been  indignant,  you   have 
een  dissatisfied  with  me,  and  that  certainly 
more  than  once.     Is  it  not  so  1" 

I  assented.  I  told  her  how  I  feared  that 
'lora  might  mislead  her  to  an  unworthy  pas- 
ion  for  censure  and  severity,  and  how  it  griev- 
d  me  to  see  dark  specks  in  her  soul.  I  spoke 
arnestly  of  that  blameable  sharpsightedness  to 
ittle  things,  which  blinded  the  mind  to  what 
was  great  and  conciliatory  ;  of  the  disposition 
f  mind  which  led  us  to  depreciate  others  in  or- 
er  to  exalt  ourselves.  I  became  severer  than 

had  wished  to  be,  and  pronounced  this  judg- 
nent  to  be  self-righteousness  and  phariseeism. 
elma  listened  to  me  in  silence,  and  became 
mrr  and  more  grave  and  pale. 

"You  are  right  !"  at  length  she  said;  "  you 
re  certainly  quite  right.  Ah  !  I  have  reflected 
o  little'  upon  myself;  till  now  I  have  given  so 

ttle  heed  to  myself. Everybody  has  been 

o  kind  to  me,  has,  in  fact,  spoiled  me.  But  do 
ou  tell  me  of  my  faults,  Sophia  !  I  vill  alter, 
will  improve  mj 'self !" 

"But  you  must  not  weep,  Selma.'; 

"And  what  matters  it  if  I  weep  1  Tears 
truly  must  wash  away  the  hateful  spots  from 
my  soul.  Be  not  afraid  for  me,  and  spare  me 
not,  Sophia.  Tell  me  always  tiie  truth,  as  long 
as  you  consider  me  worthy  of  hearing  it." 
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I  embraced  the  affectionate  girl  warmly,  and 
'told  her  how  happy  she  made  me. 

We  talked  now  calmly  of  the  difficulties  of  a 
true  middle-path  along  the  field  of  social  criti- 
cism. I  agreed  as  to  the  difficulty  of  finding 
it ;  and  that  although  I  watched  over  myself,  I 
had  often  to  reproach  myself  with  sins  of  the 
tongue.  An  affectionate  tone  of  mind,  which 
regarded  more  the  intrinsic  than  the  accidental 
in  man,  would  be  the  safest  guide  to  this.  And 
for  the  rest,  the  more  experienced,  and  the 
more  prudent  we  were,  should  we,  all  the  more, 
find  belter  subjects  for  our  sharp-sightedness 
than  the  short-coinings  of  our  neighbours. 

u  speak  of  something,"  said  Selma, 
44  which  I  for  some  time  have  dimly  felt.  Since 
the  death  of  my  father  and  teacher,  I  am,  I  fear, 
gone  back  in  many  things.  I  know  not  how  it 
is  now  ;  but  my  days  are  trifled  away  in  noth- 
i  oAen  feel  an  emptiness — I  fear  that  I 
ink.  Ah  !  thank  you,  Sophia,  that  you 
have  awoke  me  to  it.  But  help  me  now  again 
into  a  good  way.  Help  me  to  occupy  myself 
with  that  which  makes  wiser  and  better.  You 
are  indeed  my  elder  sister  !  Be  now  also  my 
friend  !" 

How  willingly  will  I  be  so.  We  now  pro- 
jected together  a  new  arrangement  of  life  ;  we 
laid  our  plans  for  the  future,  and  continued  our 
conversation  long,  by  which  I  was  permitted  to 
see  a  soul  which  is  capable  of  the  noblest  per- 

<>n. 

That   which  had  begun   so  gravely  ended, 

;  inasmuch  as  I  promised,  as 

an  equivalent  tor  Srlma's  instruction  in  singing 

and  Italian,  to  teach  her  Finnish  ;  she  promised 

in  return  to  exercise  my  patience  severely,  be- 

~>he  never  would  understand  Finnish. 
When  iv-lma  had  left  rue  at  the  call  of  her 
mother,  I  felt  that  I  loved  her,  and  that  truly 
for  the  whole  of  my  life.     Never,  never  shall  I 
forget  tood  before  me,  and  said, 

••  What  matters  it  if  I  weep]     Tell  me  al- 
:ic  truth  ;  I  will  alter,  I  will  improve  my- 
Aml  the  quiet  tears  in  the  noble,  soul- 
beaming  countenance — I  wish  that  Lennartson 
bad  seen  and   heard  her.     Oh,  there  are  still 
beautiful  things  on  earth  ! 

The  19/A. 

i  i  was  right  in  her  prophesying.     The 

masquerade  evening  was  to  us  homr-tarriers  u 

ening  than  if  wp  had  figured  in 

••lit  parts. 

_rave   the  finishing  hand   to 

"Wii   to  my  st-  pmother. 
:   the   Baron, 

.uln  talkative,  and  often 
door. 

\\  li- 
her  in,;  nick  by 

-  to  that  degree,  th.i 
not  withhold  an  excl.i; 

rapture.      \\  Lll,l  Se|. 

.  around 

uianess  of  her  youth,  1.  ami  In  r 

splendour.     Lennartaon's  adi 
quickly  coolrd  ,  his  glance  be 

tal  Tuik- 
ish  dress — he  ami 


in  a  quadrille— he  suddenly  vanished,  without 
taking  leave  of  any  one. 

Flora's  countenance  plainly  showed  an  ex- 
a  of  disquiet ;  but  it  soon  vanished,  and 
led  with  pleasure  as  the  Envoye,  with 
well-selected  oriental  compliments,  conducted 
her  to  the  carriage,  where  her  sister  awaited 
her,  in  order  to  drive  her  to  the  hall.     The 
Viking  remained  with  us,  and  so  did  Felix,  al- 
though he  was  to  have  been  at  the  masquerade. 

We  spoke  of  Baron  Lennartson  :  and  I  ex- 
pressed my  delight  in  the  strong  feeling  for  tho 
worth  of  woman  and  for  her  usefulness,  which 
he  had  acknowledged  a  few  evenings  before. 
The  Viking  said — There  is  no  one  who  thinks 
more  highly  of  woman  ;  and  no  one  also  who  is 
severer  in  his  requirings  from  her  than  he. 
The  admiration  and  love  which  his  mother  in- 
spired him  with,  seem  to  have  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  this. 

My  questions  drew  forth  many  relations  of 
the  childhood  and  youth  of  the  Baron,  which  I 
have  collected  together  in  the  following  pic- 
ture. 

Lennartson's  father,  General  Lennartson, 
was  a  man  of  violent  temper  and  dissolute  life. 
All  care  for  the  children  and  their  education 
devolved  upon  the  mother ;  a  noble,  highly  ac- 
complished lady,  but  of  feeble  health. 

The  eldest  son,  our  Lennartson,  was  in  his 
youth  of  a  delicate  constitution  and  irritable 
temperament.  The  mother  dedicated  to  him 
the  greatest  attention  ;  not  an  effeminating,  but 
a  tenderly  cherishing  care,  which  makes  strong 
in  love.  By  the  bed  of  the  boy  the  quiet  mother 
often  sat,  and  related  to  him,  or  read  aloud  of 
men  who  have  overcome  the  infirmities  of  the 
body  by  the  strength  of  the  soul  and  the  will, 
and  who  have  become  the  glory  and  benefactors 
of  their  nation.  Especially  dwelt  she  upon  the 
great  men  of  his  fatherland  ;  those  strong-mind- 
ed and  pious  men,  who  by  the  union  of  those 
qualities,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  character  of 
the  Swedish  people  when  this  is  true  to  itself. 

The  hoy  listened  inquisitively ;  his  breast 
opened  itself  to  great  thoughts  ;  and  the  soul, 
nourished  by  the  marrow  of  heroism,  soon  raised 
up  tin;  weaker  body.  This  also  was  stn-niithen- 
ed  by  useful  exercises.  At  the  ago  of  hitem, 
Lennartson  excelled  the  greater  number  of  his 
companions  in  pliancy  and  strength  of  ' 
The  mother  soon  saw  the  affectionate  spirit  of 
i  break  forth  in  its  whole  wealth,  but 
with  its  dangerous  prop  The 

vomit:  I-emuitson  had,  like  his  fat:, 
and  indexible  temper.      ! 
wards   his   mother,  excited    him    in  the  ' 

;!her  and  .-on  winch  U 
health  of  the  mother,  li 

He 
. 

.  in  all  tin: 
and   he  n.> 

her 
per  'ith  in  him. 

Inm    in    th.it    v 
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-  right  direction  ;  namely,  in  the  true  fear 

,ii  iy  had  she  permitted  tl: 
figures  of  humanity  to  step  forward  heiore  the 
i.  ild.      Now  iv  on  red  to  let 

,umng  understanding  of  the  youn^  man 

i  of  the  reality  of 
:lie  doctrine  which  had  eradled  in 
uncon>  the  heart  of  tlie  child.     For 

wt  nt  to  work  in  quite  another  way 
.;iul  teachers.     Instead  of  re- 
moving books,  whuh  are  looked  upon  as  dan- 
i.rought    these    forward. 

She  read  with  her  young  son  the  works  of  the 
:-,ed  atheists'and  deists,  from  the  old- 

:  day,  and  let  h> 

36  itself  with  comparing  their  doctrines 
with  the   doctrine  in  which  a  personally  re- 
God  gives  most  complete  solution  of  the 
enigma  of  life,  as  well  as  in  this  revelation  of 
.1  and  His  being,  the  only  secure,  fully- 
efficient  guarantee  for  the  fulfilment  of  man's 
deepest  longing,  his  holiest  hope  on  earth. 

She  let  him  in  this  way  surround  himself  with 
perfect  difficulties,  and,  as  it  were  by  his  own 
strength,  open  the  way  to  the  innermost  centre 
of  life.  She  it  was  who  brought  forward  objec- 
tions founded  upon  the  doctrines  of  the  Natural- 
ists ;  he  it  was  who  answered  them.  But  the 
joy  which  beamed  from  the  eyes  of  the  mother 
at  the  happily  solved  difficulties,  probably  en- 
lightened the  son  secretly  in  his  inquirings. 

And  whilst  she  thus  conducted  him  to  an  in- 
dependent and  firm  point  of  mind,  she  taught 
him  to  have  esteem  for  his  opponent,  and  to 
value  all  honest  inquiry  and  all  sincere  opinion, 
and  to  acknowledge  the  sproutings  of  truth  even 
in  immature  doctrines. 

Lennartson  often  spoke  of  this  period  of  his 
life,  as  of  the  happiest  and  richest.   His  mother's 
affectionate  glance  and  approving  word  were  his 
dearest  reward.     She  caressed  him  but  very 
rarely,  although  he  often  fell  upon  his  knees  be- 
fore her  in  fanatical  reverence,  and  kissed  her 
and  her  dress.     Only  sometimes  at  those  mo- 
m  which  she  remarked  that  the  young 
A  as  too  violently  consumed  by  a  desire 
for  reciprocation,  did  she  allow  his  glowing 
to  repose  on  the  breast  which  only  beat 
for  him,  but  which  already  bore  the  seed  of 
death  in  a  cruel  and  generally  incurable  malady, 
aled  she  from  her  son  the 
y  which  she  had  been  wasted  for  many 
years.     For  the  first  time,  when  an  operation 
was  necessary,  Lennartson  became  aware  of 
the  sufferings  and  the  danger  of  his  mother. 
Mini  to  be  absent  during  the  painful 
hours,  and  sought  by  an  innocent  guile  to  de- 
.m  as  to  the  time.     But  he  allowed  him- 
self not  to  be  deceived  ;  he  allowred  himself  not 
to  be  sent  away.     His  arms  sustained  her  in 
the  painful  hour  ;  her  eyes  rested  during  it  upon 
1  for  his  sake  she  bore  all  without  the 
^lightest  complaint. 

she  was  able  to  live  yet  three  years  for 
bis  sake  ;  yet  three  years  to  be  happy  through 
broke  out  the  malady  incurably, 
Vk"lnl.-.t  df  immortality  and  of  t 

tainty  of  seeing  him  again,  and  besought  of  him 
to  have  'patience  with  his  father,'  she  departed 
in  his  a 

of  this  loss  upon  the  youth  of 
eighteen  was  terrible,  and  matured  him  early  to 


manhood.  His  tone  of  mind  at  this  time,  and 
his  love  to  the  studies  in  which  he  had  early 
found  such  pleasure,  determined  him  secretly  to 
enter  the  clerical  proiession,  and  his  studies  at 
the  University,  like  the  studies  of  the  g 

,in  «'l  Sweden  especially — were  theolog- 
ical. In  these  studies  he  was— also  like  \\,  1 
Oxeiisijerna — interrupted,  in  order,  according 
to  the  will  of  his  lather,  that  he  should  travel 
abroad.  As  Secretary  to  the  Swedish  embas- 
sy, he  travelled  to  Vienna. 

The  success  which  he  had  here,  and  the  tal- 
ents which  he  exhibited,  determined,  according 
to  the  wishes  of  his  father,  his  future  destiny  ; 
and  he  has  now  shown,  on  the  path  of  the 
statesman,  that  he  deserves  all  esteem  and  con- 
fidence. 

After  my  stepmother  and  the  Vicking  had  al- 
ternately given  this  account  of  Lennartson's 
life,  Selma  reminded  me,  that  the  first  evening 
I  had  seen  him  here,  I  had  said  that  I  had  many 
years  before  already  made  his  acquaintance, 
and  I  must  now  relate  how  and  where ;  which 
I  did  in  the  following  manner  : 

It  is  now  about  fifteen  years  ago,  when  I 
found  myself  at  a  dinner-party,  at  which  were 
present  General  Lennartson  and  his  son.  The 
company  wras  large,  and  consisted  for  the  most 
part  of  the  connexions  and  acquaintances  of  the 
General.  Merely  a  corner  of  the  table  separa- 
ted me  from  young  Lennartson.  The-  distin- 
guished young  man  was  good  enough  to  busy 
himself  about  me,  at  that  time  a  bashful  girl  of 
fourteen,  and  related  to  me  Schiller's  Wallen- 
stein,  and  I  forgot  over  this  both  eating  and 
drinking.  During  the  meal-time,  the  general 
conversation  was  of  a  disturbance  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  military  academy,  and  they 
mentioned  a  young  man  who  was  at  the  head 
of  it,  who  had  made  himself  amenable  for  sev- 
eral uproars,  and  in  consequence  thereof  was 
expelled.  Some  of  the  guests  gave  the  young 
man  very  hard  names,  called  him  '  gallow's 
bird,'  and  so  on. 

The  young  Lennartson  undertook  alone  the 
defence  of  the  young  man,  and  did  it  with 
warmth  ;  he  shewed  how,  in  this  last  instance, 
he  had  been  provoked  by  words  into  the  exist- 
ing quarrel,  and  how  even  his  errors  bore  traces 
of  a  noble  heart.  The  General  took  up  the  af- 
fair against  his  son,  and  became  ever  more  vio- 
lent against  the  accused.  Young  Lennartson 
continued  to  defend  him  too  even  against  his 
father,  with  respect,  but  with  great  determina- 
tion. All  at  once  the  General  became,  as  it 
were,  insane,  and  turned  himself  personally 
against  his  son,  with  an  outburst  of  rudeness 
and  the  most  violent  accusations. 

From  that  moment,  in  which  the  father's  at- 
tack was  directed  against  himself,  the  son  be- 
came wholly  silent.  It  is  true  that  his  cheeks 
and  his  lips  became  somewhat  paler;  but  his 
look  upon  his  father  was  so  firm,  his  whole 
bearing  was  so  cairn,  that  one  might  almost 
have  believed  that  he  was  almost  insensible  to 
his  father's  unworthy  behaviour.  Whilst  all 
looks,  with  a  kind  of  anxiety,  passed  to  and  fro 
between  father  and  son,  mine  dwelt  with  a  feel- 
ing of  admiration  upon  the  noble  countenance 
of  the  latter.  Involuntarily  they  riveted  them- 
selves upon  a  small  gleaming  speck  upon  the 
white,  youthful,  polished  forehead,  which  be- 
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came  large  and  more  shining,  and  at  length 
rolled  down  a  clear  sweat-drop,  to  conceal  itself 
in  the  dark  eyebrow.  This  was  all  which  be- 
trayed the  struggle  within  himself.  The  Gen- 
eral at  length  paused  for  the  want  of  wo;dsand 
breath,  and  lor  a  moment  it  was  as  still  as  death 
at  the  table.  The  young  Lennartson 

the  rest  ;  no  affectation  of  indif 
or  defiance  disfigured  his  beauty.     He  seemed 
on   account  of  his  perfect  self-govern- 
ment to   be  worthy  of  admiration,  and  many 
;  to  share  this  impression  with  me.    All, 
:ia  d  desirous  by  general  conver<a- 
throw  otT  the  painful  exeitement.     The 
young  Lennartson  also  took  part  in  it  without 
more  grave  than  before 
:id  of  Waik-nstein  I  did  not  hear. 

."  inquired  the  Vic-king 
from  me,  "  the  name  of  the  young  man  whose 
deeds  gave  occasion  to  this  scene  1" 

the  name  I  have  forgotten,  or  else  did 
not  hear.  But  I  mentioned  some  facts  which 
I  remembered  in  that  history,  and  which  repre- 
sented him  as  a  restless  and  powerful  charac- 

"  And  that  then  was  the  first  thing  which  you 
heard  about  ME!"  said  the  Viking  softly,  but 
emphatically. 

I  looked  at  him  in  surprise;  his  eyes  were 
directed  to  me  with  a  troubled  earnestness ; 
and  I  read  in  them  such  dark  remembrances, 
that  I  quickly  withdrew  mine,  vexed  and  almost 
full  of  remorse  for  having  awakened  them. 

ther  remarked  significantly,  "  Len- 

i  is  m  truth  a  rare  character,  and  I  wish 

that  all  young  men  would  take  him  for  exam 

"  Yes !  who  does  not  wish  to  resemble  him  P 

'ejphm,  who  seemed  to  draw 

,il  to  himself.     "Ah!  if  he  were  only — 

;;i  I  sa>  it  ?— a  little  less  superior.     But 

i  high,  that  one  hardly  dare  look  up 

to  him.     He  is —too  free  from  faults." 

"  Without  faults  Lennartson  is  not,  just  as 

any  other  mortal,''  .said  Brrnner,  "  but 

:i  faults  as  belong  to  great  natures. 

meantime  they  prevent  him  from  being 

uned  Selma,  and 

!  and  astoniMn-d  glance. 

. .  'imer.  "  !>• 
untied  with  himself       He  has 

nes  him." 
naked  1. 
••  The  thirst  after  perfection." 

••merit.      Br 

.nd  une  ha  Mcthmg  great 

within  ua.    At  length  said  Felix,— 
-It  greatness  in  him  which 

part,  1  .  . 

,:m  " 

"you  know 

th.lt  fa  .11(1." 

^elma !    And  see, 
not  often  dMerre  it.  and  then 

"Men.  \\hen  I  wan  with  him.  when 
i   hi-.ird   him 

II  lor  this  rrason. 

But  whm  I  come  out  again  w\»  tv 


world,  then  I  forget  myself  and  him.  and  do  as 
other  fools  do.  and  then— I  am  afraid  of  him— 
of  his  look,  because  he  is  one  with  my  con- 
•e,  and — condemns  nv 

Selma  extended  her  hand  to  her  cousin,  and 
looked  at  him  with  bright,  tearful  eyes.     Young 
Delphin  was  evidently  affect-ed,  seized  th- 
ed  hand,  kissed  it  vehemently  many  times,  and 
hastened  a\\ 

It  is  impossible  that  Selma  can  be  indifferent 
towards  this  amiable  young  man  !  Soon  after- 
wards the  Viking  left  us  also,  with  his  gloomy 
thoughts. 

When  wo  were  alone,  my  stepmother  gave 
me  the  follow  :>tion  of  the  former  cir- 

cumstances of  the  Viking. 

Vilhelm  Brenner,  in  his  childhood,  was  re- 
markable for  his  good  heart  and  his  unquiet 
head.  In  the  military  academy  he  was  univer- 
sally beloved,  at  the  same  lime  that  his  pranks 
and  his  disorderly  conduct  involved  him  in 
quarrels,  and  drew  upon  him  many  annoyances. 
He  was  without  stability,  and  was  impelled  by 
the  suggestions  of  the  moment.  Various  acts 
of  insubordination  drew  upon  him  the  severity 
of  the  law  ;  this  he  met  with  obstinacy  and  de- 
fiance, and  was  in  the  end  expelled  from  Carl- 
berg.  His  connexions,  provoked  by  his  beha- 
Tiour,  received  him  with  a  sternness  and  de- 
preciation which  completely  irritated  the  pas- 
sionate soul  of  Brenner.  He  looked  upon  him- 
self as  dishonoured  by  the  whole  world ;  saw 
the  future  closed  before  him  ;  and,  in  order  to 
deaden  his  despair,  plunged  into  still  wider  dis- 
orders  than  before.  When  he  had  run  through, 
all  that  he  possessed,  and  saw  himself  in  debt 
beyond  his  power  of  payment,  he  turned  his  de- 
structive hand  against  his  own  life.  But  a  pre- 
venting hand  was  laid  upon  his,  and  1 
withheld  from  the.  brink  of  the  abyss;  and  ho 
who  withheld  him  was  Thorsten  Lem; 
He  caused  light  to  ascend  into  the  darkened 
soul  of  Brenner.  He  shewed  to  him  the  future 
yet  open  ;  he  let  him  feel  that  he  had  his  own 
fate  yet  in  his  hands  ;  that  he  might  again  ob- 
tain the  esteem  of  social  life,  and  the  | 
his  own  conscience. 

But  i  with  words  did  Leir. 

ser/e   with  a   guiding   hand   upon   th''    fate  of 
nrenner.       It    was   at   the   time    when    France 

.ir  on  the  States  of  Barhar. 
son    managed    M>   with    Brenner's    com 
that  lie  should  take  part  in  t 
fitted   him   out   at   his   own  expensi 
that  time  he  was  anything  hut  rich.      I 
son,  in  his  plan,  had  right lyju 
and  areoin;  I  :on 

With  strong  n. i'  :.ly  one  atep 

I,<itma' ' 
deeply  stamp 

him.  there   w.is   ); 

winning 

of  Ins 

with  tli 
vravea,  in  ba1. 
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combats  with  Arabs  and  Kabyles  on  the  soil  of 
the  French  learned  highly  to  esteem  a 
bravery  equal  to  their  01  .  r  is  impossi- 

ble,) and  to  love  a  humanity  towards  vanquished 
I  :ih  which  they  are  not  so  well  acquainted. 
:uier  accompanied  some  learn- 
ed Frenchmen  on  their  dangerous  journey  into 
the  interior  of  Africa.      Alter   an   absence  of 
ITS,  Brenner  again  saw  his  na- 
tive land.     Honour  and  esteem  here  met  him. 
n  found  an  opportunity  of  signalizing  him- 
r,  and  was  quickly  advanced 
in  the  service. 

first  use  which  Brenner  made  of  the 

that  he  obtained  in  service,  was  the  pay- 

:  his  debts  at  home.     When  he  returned, 

no  longer  in  debt— no  !  neither  in  money 

Jior  property.      But  one  debt  had  he  yet  upon 

his  soul,  and  this  he  longed  to  pay.     lie  had 

uind  him  during  his  absence  a  poor  girl 

of  noble  mind,  and  of  humble,  though  honest 

"birth  ;  whom  he  loved  passionately,    and  who 

loved  him  equally  as  well.     He  swore  solemnly 

to  return  to   her,  and  to  make  her  his  wife. 

Years  however  went  on.     Only  seldom  flew  a 

<!o\e  from  burning  Africa  to  misty  Europe,  to 

console  the  solitary  heart.     Poverty,  care,  and 

sickness,  changed  in  the  saddest  manner  the 

young  blooming  maiden.     She  knew  it  ;  was 

frightened  at  herself;   and  like  the  sick  bird, 

which  rinds  out  a  dark  place  in  the  wood  in  which 

to  die,  so  did  she  retire  far  from  the  world,  and 

determined  to  die  for  him  whom  she  loved  ! 

He  sought  her  out,  however,  and  found  her. 
But  he  scarcely  could  have  recognised  her.  He 
.•.-rely  by  the  tone  which  at  sight  of  him 
broke  forth  in  her  voice  and  in  her  look,  that 
AIL-  was  the  same,  and  that  she  was  true  to  him. 
He  pressed  her  to  his  breast ;  he  seized  her  hand 
in  order  to  lead  her  to  the  altar.  But  she  re- 
fused. Ah  !  she  was  so  withered,  so  poor,  so 
joyless.  She  should  only  encumber  his  life  ; 
should  only  follow  him  like  a  shadow  upon  his 
sun-brightened  path  of  life.  She  would  rather 
in  her  obscurity.  She  could,  notwith- 
standing, gladden  herself  in  its  shade  with  the 
beams  winch  surrounded  him. 

Thus  spoke  she  in  the  earnestness  of  a  pure 

.UK!  whilst  lie  read  this  heart,  she  became 

to  him  than  before.     And  he  talked 

.-any ing  him  to  lands  of  more 

.  talked  to  her  of  new  ilowers 

on  for  i  ,s  ;  of  the  fresh  wind  and 

of  the  sea;  of  dangers  which  they 

Other;  i.f  burdens  which 

to  him  ;   of  the  omnipotence 

of  love  listened  to  him;  it 

fresh  through    her    soul  ;    it    bloomed 

ID  her  heart,  she  believed,  and — followed 

him. 

i;pon  her  cheeks,  which  sickness  had 

lia  kisses,  breathed 

They  bloomed  a-.iui.     When, 

nee.  of  two  years  in  foreign  coun- 

:k  with  his  wife,  she  bloomed 

i  and  happiness. 

«>f  Urenner's  marriage  were 
..;>roval  and  opposi- 
tion; others  also  raised  themselves  approvingly, 
and  no  one's  was  warmer  than  that  of  Lennart- 

He  and  Brenner  were  from  this  time  forth 


inseparable  in  their  lives-interests,  and  still  love 
one  another  as  brothers  — but  very  seldom  do 
love. 

"  Why  have  I  not  seen  Brenner's  wife  here  1" 
I  asked  from  my  stepmother,  affected  by  the 
relation  which  1  had  heard. 

"  Why  !"  replied  my  stepmother,  smiling  and 
rather  hurt — "  for  a  very  good  reason.  She  has 
been  dead  three  years.  The  birth  of  her  youn- 
gest ehild,  cost  her  her  life." 

1  sate  there  somewhat  astonished,  and  almost 
I.  My  stepmother  spoke  of  the  beauti- 
ful qualities  of  the  late  deceased,  and  rather  pri- 
ded herself  that  she  (my  stepmother)  had  taken 
her  under  her  wing  and  introduced  her  into 
society,  in  which  she  otherwise  would  not 
easily' have  gained  admittance,  on  which  ac- 
count Brenner  always  feels  and  shews  an  inde- 
scribable gratitude,  and  so  on. 

I  inquired  if  he  had  mourned  much  for  his 
wife ! 

"  Almost  to  insanity,"  replied  my  stepmother. 
"  For  nearly  a  year  he  could  scarcely  bear  the 
sight  of  his  children.  Now,  however,  they  are 
his  greatest  delight.  And  sweet  amiable  chil- 
dren are  they — three  boys  and  two  girls." 

It  had  struck  twelve  o'clock  during  this  his- 
tory, which  had  awoke  in  me  such  beneficial 
feelings. 

The  Countess  G had  promised  to  bring 

Flora  home  to  spend  an  hour  with  us  herself 
in  order  to  relate  to  us  the  splendours  of  the 
ball,  if  we  only  would  wait  for  her  till  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  with  warm  coffee.  My 
stepmother,  who  is  charmed  with  every  thing 
lively  and  gay,  promised  it ;  and  whilst  Selma 
and  I  made  giant  steps  in  our  Christmas-boxes, 
amid  continued  conversation  about  our  two  he- 
roes, came  unexpectedly  the  morning  hour. 
Signora,  Luna,  and  Flora  came  also,  and  now 
there  was  a  zealous  coffee-drinking  and  talk 
about  the  ball.  The  hall  had  been  magnificent, 
and  Flora  one  of  its  beaming  stars  ;  but — but 
it  was  with  this  magnificent  ball  as  with  so 
many  others — it  had  been  too  hot,  too  much 
crowded.  The  ornamental  quadrille  in  which 
Flora  danced  had  had  too  little  space  in  order 
to  exhibit  itself  properly  ;  the  people  who  had 
to  figure  could  not  display  themselves  ;  people 
were  almost  overlooked,  and  had  become  mix- 
ed ur>with  the  crowd:  in  one  word,  they  had 
not  been  amused. 

"  St.  Orme  among  the  gentlemen  was  the 
one  who  did  most  honour  to  his  costume,"  said 

nntess  of  G ,  and  added,  "  and  was 

only  somewhat  too  much  of  a  Turk.  Towards 
Flora  in  particular,  he  exercised  a  certain  Sul- 
tan power.  Perhaps,11  continued  she  archly, 
"  i.h«;  (Jentleman  Knvoye  would  thus  hold  all 
poor  attaches  in  order." 

Flora  was  the  first  who  acknowledged  the 
desire  to  go  to  rest ;  and  whilst  I  went  out  to 
awake  her  sleeping  maid,  Anna,  sho  ascended 
the  steps  which  led  to  our  chambers.  Some 
time  afterwards  I  also  came  up,  and  found  her 
.-land  mg  at  the  window  of  the  corridor,  looking 
thoughtfully  out  into  the  night  illumined  by 
feebli:  moonshine.  As  she  did  not  appear  to 
notice  me,  I  touched  her  arm  softly  and  asked, 

"  Where  are  thy  thoughts  now,  lovely  mask !" 

"Where  1"  answered  the  Circassian,  with  a 
strangely  ringing  voice,  "  Now  !  in  the  wilder- 
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»,ess,  where  John  nourished  himself  with  lo- 
custs and  clothed  himself  in  camel's  hair.  Ah  ! 
to  be  there,  far  from  the  world,  far  from  one- 
self!" 

"  Flora,  you  are" — strange,  I  would  have  ad- 
ded, hut  Flora  interrupted  me  and  said, 

"  Yes,  what  am  I !  I  would  really  thank 
those  who  would  tell  me  what  I  am.  What  1 
-was— I  know." 

"  And  what  were  you  ?" 

>eing  gifted  with  the  richest  and  most 
beautiful  powers,  which  might  have  become — 
yet  what  is  the  use  of  speaking  of  that  which 
1  might  have  been  T  That  which  I  shall  be- 
come, begins  to  be  tolerably  clear  to  me." 

tdinly  you  may  become  whatever  you 
really  wish  to  be,"  said  I. 

Without  seeming  to  regard  these  words,  Flo- 
ra continued  bitterly,  and   full   of  thought  — 
you  read   in   legends  of  people,  who 
through  evil   magic-power  have  in  one  night 
been  changed  into  Var-wolves,  and  have  taken 
upon  themselves  the  evil  nature  of  those  who 
bewitched  thriii 

jilied  I ;  "  but  I  have  also  read  that 
the  Christian  name  of  the  bewitched  spoken  by 
a  loving  voice,  has  the  power  of  dissolving  the 

u:;  the  unhappy  one." 

••  Who  calls  me  thus  ?     Who  loves  me  thus"! 
Nobody,  nobody!"  exclaimed   Flora;  "and  I 
do  not  deserve  it.     I  am — not  good  !     I  am — 
but  what  matters  it  what  I  am  1     It  will  make 
Hate  me  as  much  as  you  can, 
In  so  doing,  you  do  the  wisest  tiling. 
o  not  look  so  tragical.     I  laugh  at  my- 
self, at  you,  and  at  the  whulr  world." 

ned,  but  not  from  her  heart.  Anna 
pow  came  up. 

••  Will  you  not,  for  this  once,  let  Anna  go  to 
rest,  and  accept  me  for  your  maid  1  I  fancy  I 

am  not  entirely  without  talent  as " 

'  my  best  Philosophia  ;"  exclaimed  Flo- 

;  "  that  I  really  cannot,  although  1 

.  and  thank  you  for  this  proposal,  so 

full  of  honour.     Yet  I  would  rather  see  my  pins 

in  Anna's  hands   than  in  yours,  although  she 

of  the  seven  sleeping  virgins. 

Anna  !   do  not  fall  upon  the  candle  !      \ 

:;>  in  all  Stockholm  !     <  \mnot 

i  awake 
;:id  am  still  so  livi 

un'a  grimly  ; 
"iing  lady  has  a;  ;!,d  dan- 

.t " 

"  "  '  i  may  dance 

on  hi  ; 

talking  van.  h.-d  the  ynun'i:  lady  and  her 
maid  m  Flora's  chamber,  and  I  went  into  mine. 
But  it  was  lung  !>•  ;,  .  I.ennarl- 

sou  and  his  mm 

!  thru  Flora. 
WMr.    her   Mi.: 

ml  Cir 
:  \  ar-woh  • 
elranx' 

n* 

"Intion  in  Flora  .  a  new  h: 

••\itli  tincer 
i. mi  dark   I 

vpen  my  st«  .md  me. 

is;  the 
1) 


gentlemen  Rutschenfelt  and  Skutenhjelm,  or  the 
:ienfelts,'  as  they  are  called  collectively, 
paid  us,  this  morning,  a  rather  unexpected  visit, 
under  the  conduct  of  St.  Orme  and  Felix.  Their 
courteous  errand  was  an  invitation  to  a  great 
sledging-party,  whose  originators  they  wore, 
and  which  wras  to  be  on  Sunday.  Felix  wished 
to  drive  Selma,  and  St.  Orme'invited  Flora  to 
his  sledge.  This  was  to  be  covered  with  tiger- 
skins,  and  would  be  drawn  by  fiery  piebalds, 
which  Flora  had  seen,  and  found  much  to  her 
liking.  This  sledge  was  to  lead  the  procession, 
which  was  to  drive  through  the  principal 
of  the  city  to  the  park,  where  they  were  to  dine, 
and  after  that  were  to  dance,  and  so  on. 

Flora  accepted  the  offer  with  evident  delight, 
clapped  her  hands,  and  exclaimed,  "Ah!  I 
know  nothing  more  divine  than  tiger-skins  and 
tire-breathing  horses  !  It  will  be  a  divinely-de- 
lightful drive !" 

But  Selma  whispered  suddenly  to  her,  "  Con- 
sent not,  I  pray  you  i  Think  on  Lennai 

••  Now.  why  then  !"  replied  Flora,  impatiently. 

"  He  would  not  wish  it.  Defer  at  least  a  de- 
cided answer  yet !" 

"  Ah  !  always  difficulties  and  opposition  when 
I  wish  anything;"  said  Flora,  stamping  a  little 
with  her  foot,  and  with  the  crimson  of  disquiet 
on  her  cheeks. 

In  the  mean  time  Rntschenfelt  had  turned  to 
my  stepmother,  and  Skutenhjelm  to  me.  with 
the  offer  of  being  our  sledge-drivers.  I  looked 
at  my  stepmother,  and  my  stepmother  looked  at 
me.  and  this  time  with  unity  of  mind,  since  we 
both  of  us  answered  doubtfully,  and  prayed  tor 
time  for  consideration,  before  we  could  give  a 
decided  answer. 

As  we  now  all  of  us  stood  there  undetcrmin- 
edly  and  almost  declining,  the  spirit  of  defiance 
entered  Flora,  and  she  said  decidedly,  "  others 
may  do  as  they  will,  but  I  mean  to  go,  and  St. 
Orme  has  my  promise." 

"That  is  beautiful!"  said  he,  "and  I  hope 
that  the  other  ladies  will  follow  so 
ample.     I  will  come  this  evening  in  order  to  re- 
ceive the  decided  answer." 

Scarcely  was  St.  Orme  gonr,  and  the  '  Kiit- 
sclienlrlts,'  together  wrh  Fel.x.  had  rushed 
down  stairs,  when  Lennartson  entered.  He 
soon  was  informed  by  my  stepmother  of  that  of 
whu-h  we  spoke. 

"  What  answer  has  Flora  givrn  •'"  a^ked  lie. 
short  and  hastily  as  he  turned  Inn-  I 

'•  I  have   promised  to  Lr<>  with  Si    Or.. 
pHeil  Flora,  although  evidently  n->t 

•  1   know  not  why  1  .shou!<: 
such  an  innoe.  n!  plea 

11  It  Sieves  me,  Flora.' 

ly,  hut  gravely,  "hut  I  mu>t  bes,  (vh  o! 
give  up  lln^  pie.isme." 

soletitly.  "ili.it  I  cannot  loil- 

and  my  guardian  will  o 

:K  my  pio:i 
"  In    this  c.i.se,    I 

it.  which    I   do   not 
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There  was  a  time  when  I  thought  I  never 

could  hear  a  man  speak  dictatorially  to  a  woman 

without  my  heart  mutinying  in  »>y  breast  with 

hatred  and  bitterness.    But  now  at  this  moment, 

:  such  a   mode  of  speakeng  and  I  was 

It  the  whole  force  of  a  noble  power. 

.  felt  it  also.     She  said   nothing.     She 

went  quietS  i  window.      Lennartson 

talked  :  .vhile  with  my  stepmother  and 

:  had  happened. 

When  I  next  looked  at  Flora  she  sate   and 

-  pale.,  grave,  and  as  it  were, 

change  .1  time,  Lennartson  went  and 

himself  directly  opposite  to  her  in  the 

>k  her  half-reluctant  h;v 
>  sought  hers.     But  she  only  looked  down 
6  at  her  work.     At  once  two  bright  tears 
rolled  down  upon  it.     Lennartson  whispered 
•  Flora  !' 
She  raised  her  head,  and  looked  at  him  with 

..it  beamed  with  love. 

Lennartson  looked  at  her  seriously,  and  at 
the  same  time  evidently  affected. 

41  Flora  !"  said  he  again,  "  how  am  I  to  under- 
stand you  P 

"  Can  you  not  have  confidence  in  me ;  not 
.nth  in  me;  although  you  do  not  under- 
stand me  '"  replied  she. 

He  said  nothing,  but  kissed  her  hand  repeat- 
edly.    Again   several   words   passed   between 
\  inch  I  did  not  hear.     When  Lennartson 
tears  were  in  his  eyes  also.     He  bowed 
silently  to  us,  and  went  out. 

Flora  sate  silent  for  a  long  time,  her  face  con- 
cealed in  her  pocket-handkerchief.  I  fancied 
she  was  deeply  affected.  But  all  at  once  she 
raised  her  head  and  exclaimed,  "  Ah,  I  mourn 
so  about  the  tiger-skins  and  the  fiery  horses.  I 
should  have  driven  as  in  a  triumphal  procession. 
1  would  have  worn  my  bright  red  fur  and  my 
bonnet  with  the  white  feathers — that  would  have 
looked  enchantingly  beautiful !" 

i  looked  at  her  with  a  half- wounded,  half- 
troubled  glance,  as  if  she  would  say  to  her,  "how 
can  you  now  think  about  such  a  thing  1" 

Flora  observed  it  and  exclaimed,  "  See  !  Sel- 
ma,  do  not  direct  yourself  by  Sophia ;  and  at 
any  little  flights  of  mine,  do  not  go  and  look 
like  a  litany.  I  cannot  help  my  liking  that 
uhich  is  splendid  and  beautiful.  And  some  lit- 
tle pleasure  will  1  have  in  this  life  if  I  am  to  live. 
Ah  !  a  sunny,  gay  life  is  glorious.  Take  two 
cups,  and  pour  into  the  one  the  bitter  draught 
of  renunciation,  and  into  the  other  youth, 
strength,  health,  pleasure,  joy, — and  I  would 
•.en  you,  WI.M-  Phihsophia,  not  to  grasp 
after  the  lau>  vould  that  I  could  drink 

out  the,  latter,  drink  it  to  the  very  ! 

"And  would,"  said    I,  "find  there  just  the 

i  portion  of  the  draught  which  you  have 

i  intents  of  the  first  eup. 

For  my  part,   I   will   have  a  better  joy — than 
pleasure  ;  a  better  draught  of  refreshment  than 

laimed  Flora,  "amusement, 

enjoyn,  ,;  me  pleasure,  pleasure. 

re;    and    alter   that— let   me   die!       So 

tinlid  person." 

"But  not  so  a  reasonable  one,"  said  I,  smi- 
ling. 

who  told  you  that  I  am  a  reasonable 
person  1"  exclaimed  Flora,  vtith  vehemence,  as 


she  waltzed  around  a  few  times.  "  Perhaps  I 
am  not  at  all  a  person.  Ptrhaps-  I  am  one  of 
those  beings  who  Ho  at  between  heaven  and 
earth,  without  the  property  of  belonging  to  ei- 
ther of  them,  and  which,  therefore,  dance  upon 
the  earth  as  bright  will-o'-the-wisps.  And — 
perhaps  it  is  better  so  to  dance,  than  like  you 
and  others,  to  grope  over  that  about  which 'no- 
body wants  any  certainty.  Come,  Selma  dear, 
let  us  wait/,.  Play  us  something  from  Strauss, 
Sophia  ;  the  wilder  the  better." 

1  played,  and  ihe  two  young  girls  danced; 
and  that  was  just  now  as  good  as  talking  ra- 
tionally with  Flora.  And  sometimes  people 
dance  themselves  into  quiet,  sooner  than  one 
can  reason  them  into  it.  At  the  bottom  of  all 
Flora's  outbreaks  lay  an  in\vard  disquiet.  The. 
whole  day  she  was  in  an  overstrained  changea- 
ble humour,  and  seemed  purposely  to  avoid  be- 
coming quiet  and  rational. 

In  the  afternoon  St.  Orme  came,  and  at  sight 
of  him  Flora  drew  herself  together. 

"How  is  it  with  our  sledging-party  1"  was 
his  first  question. 

Flora,  with  assumed  calmness,  besought  him 
to  excuse  her,  taking  back  her  promise  for  this 
party.  "  An  earlier  promise — another  engage- 
ment, which  she  had  forgotten  this  morning, 
prevented  her— 

St.  Orme  heard  her  excuses  with  a  dark  look, 
and  a  crafty  smile  upon  his  thin  lips.  He  thea, 
approached  her,  and  said  with  a  low  voice, — 

"  May  one  know  what  promise  it  is  which, 
prevents  you  from  fulfilling  the  one  which  you 
made  to  me  1  But  perhaps  you  have  also  now 
forgotten  that?" 

"  That  may  be  !"  said  Flora,  with  negligent 
pride. 

"  Such  forgetfulness  never  occurs  to  me," 
said  St.  Orme,  with  a  mild  but  expressive  voice:. 
"  I  have  a  good  memory ;  and  I  can  also  prove 
it  by  that  which  I  bear  upon  my  breast."  With 
these  words  he  folded  back  his  waistcoat  a  lit- 
tle, and  I  saw  a  somewhat  shine,  which  ap- 
peared to  me  in  the  haste  to  be  a  red-coloured 
silken  ribbon.  But  paler  was  the  red  than  that 
upon  Flora's  cheeks.  She  clenched  her  hand 
convulsively,  and  exclaimed  in  a  bitter  tone,  as, 
she  turned  herself  suddenly  from  St.  Orme  to 
me  :  "How  happy  men  are!  They  can  with 
arms  in  their  hands  demand  right  or  revenge  I 
Ah,  that  I  were  a  man  !" 

"  Would  you  then  fight  with  me,  my  lovely 
cousin  '!"  asked  St.  Orme,  smiling.  "  Should  w« 
light  a  duel!" 

"  Yes,"  cried  Flora  ;  "  hotly,  for  life  and 
death  !" 

"  It  is  fortunate  for  me,"  continued  St.  Orme 
in  a  jesting  tone,  "  that  you  are  only  a  lady. 
And  now  I  council  you  to  use  no  other  weapon.-: 
against  me  than  your  beautiful  eyes.  To  these 
I  am  ready  to  resign  myself  captive.  Adieu, 
Flora !  Adieu,  Sophia !  I  wish  you  much 
pleasure  this  evening." 

It  was  Abonnement's-day ;  and  Flora  and 
Selma  were  to  go  to  the  opera,  with  Mrs.  Rit- 
!  and  her  daughter,  to  my  stepmother's 
box.  My  stepmother  herself  was  a  little  wea- 
ried, and  wished  not  to  go :  and  I  promised 
Selma  that  I,  at  all  events,  should  stay  at  homo 
to  keep  her  company,  and  to  amuse  her. 

"And  hear,  thou  sweet  angel,"  whispered 
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Selma  archly  before  she  went ;  "  do  not  be  too 
rigidly-Christian  in  thy  love  of  justice  towards 
the  Gyllenlofs  and  the  Silfverlings,  in  case  the 
conversation  turn  upon  them.  Such  'spas- 
acquaintance'  can  bear  a  little  bitterness 
and  peppering." 

I  promised  to  be  severe  against  them,  and 
1   an  explanation   of  the  phrase  '  spas- 
modic acquaintance ;'    but   she  asked,   "  is   it 
e  not  to  understand  it!     O  golden  inno- 
cence!"    And  she  ran  away,  laughing  at  my 

nice. 

Alone  with  my  stepmother,  I  remarked  that 
M  with  strong  ma- 

:  r  a  great  conversation,  and  desired  no- 
thing better  than  to  come  together. 

•  It  is  extraordinary,'  began  we,  both  of  us, 
!  ourselves  by  the  evening  lamp. 
(N  13    We  begin  our  political  discourses  always 
with  '  it  is  extraordinary,'  or  •  it  is  wonderful,' 
or  '  it  is  quite  inconceivable ;'  or  with  a  similar 
expression  of  excitement,  as  an  introduction  to 
<tions  on  some  questions  of  the  day. 
And  as  my  stepmother  and  I,  in  consequence 
of  our  different  political  tendencies,  take  in  op- 
position newspapers,  so  it  is  of  consequence  to 
us  to  have  met  with  any  appropriate  reflection 
or  phrase  therein,  in  order  that  we  may  startle 
one  another,  nay  indeed,  sometimes  strike  one 
another  ;  but  all  in  the  very  best  friendliness, 
of  course  !     This  has  been  a  horribly  long  pa- 
renthesis !     Now  I  had  exactly  to-day  read  in 
s -paper  various  remarkable  facts  on  the 
industry,  and  had  appropriated  to 
:,g  this  giant 

work.     It  was  as  an  introduction  to  it  that  I 
began   with   •  it  is  remarkable.1     And  : 

pan  nthesis  ended.) — When  I  heard 

..nother  begin  iii  tlm  very  same  way  as  I 

jiin.  I  gave  with  due  reverence  the  pref- 

;  aordmary  fact ;'  and  it  show- 

if  not  to  be  the  industrial  spirit  of  the 

i  it  was  'some  people,  and  their  want  of 

understanding  and  good  feeling,'  of  which  my 

::ier   had    had   t  rdinary 

I    saw    Count    (i\i,.  -idols  comi: 

.  with  them  Silfverlm. 

ai  account  of  their 

•ount  of  their  van- 

:    haughtiness  ;    and   we   made  the 

:  of  their  foppery 

arid  their  g'-ntility.      -The  poor  people!'  they 
are   as  pitiable  as  they 
•iilous,  sa1 

'.vent  to  other  friends  and  ac- 
"od  and  ill  lurk  > 

of  Mr- 

overturned  a  hit!.-  the  triumphal-charm' 

•!iat    the 

' 

has  go< 

u 

upon  it. 

During  all  these    at 

and    relatives,    I    • 


approach  our  own  family,  in  order  to  hear  the 
thoughts  of  my  stepmother  on  the  signs  and 
ments  which  now  were  going  on  within 
it.  I  revealed  also  lor  ihat  purpose,  some  of 
my  remarks  on  St.  Ormc,  Flora,  and  Lennart- 
son.  and  on  the  strange  relationship  between. 
them. 

My  stepmother  listened  with  excited  atten- 
tion, and  put  some  sudden  questions;  hut  in- 
stead of  opening  to  me  her  views,  she  withdrew 
herself  at  oner  into  the  intrenchments  of  the 
.  and  with  a  demeanour  which  would 
have  been  worthy  of  Prince  Metternich  him- 
self, said,  "  You  must  be  convinced,  my  dear 
Sophia,  that  I  see  every  thing — see  and  hear 
perfectly  every  thing  which  goes  on  around  me, 
although  I  say  nothing,  nor  will  meddle  in  the 
affair,  before  I—" 

Hero  began  the  diplomatic  water-gruel.  I 
swallowed  it,  and  a  little  vexation.  Unexpect- 
edly, my  stepmother  turned  towards  me  with 
remarks  on  me  and  my  position  in  life,  to- 
gether with  certain  entrapping  questions,  as  to 
whether  I  would  not  change  it  in  case  a  suita- 
ble, good  offer  invited  me — for  example,  if  an 
elderly,  sedate  man.  of  good  character,  respect- 
ability, property,  education,  and  handsome  es- 
tablishment, should  offer,  and  so  on. 

Mortified  a  little  by  my  stepmother's  omni- 
science and  reserve,  thinks  I,  "  if  my  stepmoth- 
er will  enact  Prince  Metternich,  then  I  can 
enact  Prince  Talleyrand  ;"  and  instead  of  re- 
plying to  the  inquiries  of  my  stepmother,  I  be- 
gan a  warm  panegyric  on  the  freedom  and 
emancipation  of  woman.  My  stepmother  at 
this  became  very  violent,  and  without  under- 
standing how  and  what  I  properly  meant,  op- 
posed herself,  with  her  utmost  zeal,  to  all  email- 
's I  wished  to  explain,  but  she  would — 
as  I  also,  in  fact — only  hear  herself,  and  so  we 
over-clamoured  one  another  for  a  long  time. 

The-  return  of  the  opera-going  ladies  inter- 
rupted us.  They  came,  accompanied  by  Len- 
nartson,  the  young  Sparrskold,  and  1'elix. 
Signora  Luna  and  her  'caro  sj>  ed  our 

evening  party,  who,  after  accounts  ,,f  tl,, 
were  drawn  into  the  strife  which  was  on  foot 
n  my  stepmother  and  me      They  agreed 
that  it  should  be  fought  out  during  supper.     It 
was  done  with  veritable  y.eal.     All  spake  on  the 
w.th    ihe    exception   of  Selma       I    had 
Id  and  Signora  Luna  on  my  side, 
and     the     ( I P  at    A 

•  i        The   1. liter  \\  as   much  trouhl. 
twinkled  much  when  I  mentioned  Thoi 
-ages  which  may  be  i 
Hie  fourth  pail  ol  hi-,  collected  wo 
and  which  ceitam  gentlem-'!:  i  ladies, 

would  do  well  a  I  tile  i" 
I. em 

'   him- 
self \\ith    nullif\mg   the    .M^uiinnts,    right    and 
.  ^    of   w  it,    mine   in    |  .: 

• 

MI.III   the   most   (l«  licioiis   mil- 
I    <!.    i-hl'  (I    :  m    up 
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however,  much  less  satisfied  with  the  decision. 
J  concluded  this  from  his  reply  to  his  lady, 
when  she  proposed  that  lie  should  inv 
nartson  lor  one  day  in  the  week  when  she 
should  have  company.  He  replied  with  a  gruff 
negative,  and  as  -  -Jungly  repn 

"  But  my  friend,"  he  interruptod  her  peremp- 
torily.    "  But  my  friend,  1  will  not.     It  may  be 
your  place  to  propose  things,  hut  it  is  mine  to 
And  now  1  have  decided  on  this  thing, 
and  I  will  not  hear  another  word." 

The  Countess  G was  silent ;  hut  a  cloud 

passed  over  her  countenance. 

It  is  no  wonder  to  me  if  she  be  a  radical  in 
the  EmaneipaUon  question. 

i  w»  had  separated  for  the  night,  Selma 
1  me  (as  she  often  does)  with  a 
light  up  to  my  chamber.  There  I  reproached 
her  jestingly  lor  not  having  supported  my  mo- 
tion this  evening,  and  accused  her  of  being  al- 
together without  any  "  esprit  de  corps.'1 

She  denied  laughingly  the  accusation,  but 
said  that  for  her  part  she  had  not  felt  yet  the 
necessity  of  emancipation. 

"  I  have,"  said  she,  "  looked  up  to  the  people 
who  ruled  over  me.  You  know  ho*v  kind  my 
mother  is  towards  me ;  how  she  wishes  only 
my  happiness,  and  does  every  thing  for  it. 
And  my  father !  Ah  !  how  happy  was  I,  that 
I  could  love  him,  obey  him,  direct  myself  in  all 
things  by  him.  And  after  his  death — "  She 
stopped  suddenly  and  blushed.  I  continued. 
'•  Well  ?  and  after  his  death." 

"  Yes,  then  I  became  acquainted  with  anoth- 
er man,  and  looked  up  to  him." 

"  Aha  !"  thought  I,  and  a  light  broke  in  upon 
me.  "  May  I  ask  the  name  of  the  man  ]"  said 
I,  not  without  an  arch  look ;  "  may  I — name 
Lennartson  i" 

With  great  seriousness,  but  with  a  secret 
tremor  of  voice,  Selma  replied — 

"  I  shall  always  be  glad  to  have  become  ac- 
quainted, in  him,  with  the  noblest  and  best 
man  on  the  earth.  Might,  0  might  Flora  but 
make  hi.'u  happy  !  For  me  I  wish  merely  to  be 
his  sister,  his  friend,  and  to  have  the  right  to  be 
near  him,  to  .save  him,  to  contribute  in  any  way 
to  his  happiness.  May  he  be  happy  !  may  he 
be  happy  with  Flora !" 

:  then,  my  Selma,  shall  I  not  see  thee 
happy  with— 

"  With  no,  no  husband  !"  interrupted  Selma, 
warmly;  "but  I  have  a  mother,  I  have  thee, 
Sophia  !  I  will  live  for  you,  and  for  the  others 
who  are  dear  to  me.  It  is  .so  sweet  to  love  ! 
But  now,  my  mother  indeed  thinks  that  I  am 
quite  bewitched  here.  Good-night,  sweet,  good, 

-t  sister !" 

x,sM.-d  me  tenderly  and  joyfully,  and  I 
heard  her  singing  Klarol  g  in  Goethe's 

Egmo;.  ..-nt  down  stairs, 

GluckJich  allcui  ist  die  Seclc  die  linbt. 

The  23d. 

Poor  Felix !  He  loves  Selma  so  warmly,  and 
fears  not  being  loved  again.  He  is  unhappy 
and  dissatisfied  with  himself  and  with  the  whole 
•world.  He  prays  me  to  be  to  him  friend  and 
How  gladly  will  I!  His  warm  heart 
and  his  confidence  have  softened  me  towards 
him  ;  but — but —  ! 

The  24/A. 
J  feel  now  more  clearly,  that  I  am  here  on  a 


volcanic  soil ;  a  soil,  which  gnawing  passions 

the  same  time  interesting  and  danger- 
Fw  who  can  tell  what  the  explosion  may 
turn    out — whether    it   may   merely  produce  a 
beautiful  atmospheric  appearance,  or  desolate 
whole  count:  e  not  my  own  heart  al- 

ready too  much  brought  into  play  on  my  young 
ai-eount,  I  should  vrew  these  scenes  of 
human  life,  and  the  enfolding  of  this,  in  some 
9,    puzzling  connexion,  with  calmness, 
and  also  with  pleasure. 

Ah  !  it  is  good  however,  when  the  youthful 
time  is  over,  and  quieter  years  come.  It  is 
good  when  the  wild  combat  of  the  ieelings  allays 
itself;  good  also  that  it  has  been,  for  it  has— 
produced  a  world !  And  over  it  floats  a  new 
spirit  with  new  life  ;  the  quiet  spirit  of  thought, 
which  lays  coolingly  its  hand  on  our  hot  brows, 
separates  darkness  from  light,  and  says  to  the 
eye  '  be  clear,'  and  to  life  '  be  calm.' 

In  the  Evcnin.fr. 

What  is  this  1  Will  the  frenzy  of  love^and 
romance  which  is  in  this  family,  infect,  in- 
deed, the  whole  world  I  Or  is  it  with  certain 
mental  dispositions,  as  with  the  nocturnal 
dance  of  the  Scottish  witches,  who  draw  into 
their  circle  whatever  comes  near  to  them,  and 
compel  it — to  dance  with  them?  But  no!  In  the 
name  of  free-will,  it  shall  not  become  so !  and 
for  that  reason  I  will — immediately,  make  con- 
fession to  myself. 

Full  of  the  composing  and  gladdening  thoughts 
which  I  had  written  down  this  morning,  I  went 
out  to  take  a  walk.  I  find  great  pleasure  in 
rambling  through  Stockholm,  and  in  looking 
about  me  on  these  occasions.  How  many  va- 
rious shapes  of  life  move  themselves  in  a  large 
city  !  how  many  human  propensities  and  gifts 
here  have  taken  bodily  shape  and  glance  forth 
with  peculiar,  marked  physiognomies  !  I  find 
pleasure  in  observing  these  little  worlds,  and  in. 
thinking  how  they  all  strive  forth  towards  the 
same  sun,  and  may  be  brightened  by  it ;  I  find 
pleasure  in  conversing  with  them,  and  in  letting 
them  answer  me. 

The  Finnish  national  poem  Kalevala,  calls 
the  radical  words,  the  words  with  which  the 
spirits  and  the  being  of  nature  rule  each  other, 

i.MKVAL  WORDS,  and  these  words  seem  to  be 
the  PRIMEVAL-BEING  of  things  themselves,  the 
mystery  of  their  inward  life.  Whenever  they 
may  be  addressed  or  conjured  in  such  words, 
they  must  answer,  they  must  obey. 

This  has  a  deep,  gladdening  truth. 

But  one  finds  not  when  one  will  PRIMEVAL 
WOK  PS,  (neither  in  the  poem  Kalevala,  nor  in 
actuality).  One  must  be  in  a  particular  frame 
of  mind 

This  day  was  favourable  in  an  especial  man- 
ner for  life  and  observation,  for  its  changing 
play  of  shadow  and  light  caused  the  various  re- 
gions  of  the  city  to  appear  in  a  changeful  and 
living  manner. 

More  than  ever  was  I  captivated  by  the  in- 
dividual beauty  of  Stockholm ;  historical  mem- 
ories rose  up  like  crowned  spirits  from  the  sev- 
en islands.  ...  I  seemed  to  hear  the  song  of 
as  in.  the  winds,  in  the  rushing  of  the 
waves  on  these  shores,  which  good  and  evil 
deeds,  with  great  actions  and  great  sufferings, 
have  stamped  with  their  poetic  seal. 

Once  saw  I  a  chief-city  without  any  towers, 
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without  any  one  building  exceeding  in  beauty 
and  size  the  rest ;  all  were  equal,  and  people 
said,  '  see  here  the  image  of  a  true  social  com- 
munity.' 

But  no  !  thus  appears  it  not.    When  a  peo- 
ple come  to  the  consciousness  of  its  full  life,  its 
nd  its  buildings  will  testify  of  it  :  there 
must  the  flaming  spires  of  the  temples 
to  the  sky  ;  there  must  columns  of  honour  stand 
m  memorial  of  irrrat  men  ;  there  must  magniri- 
eent   palaces  (not   private  ones!)   exp: 
sense  of  greatness   in   a  noble  public  spirit ; 
there  must   the  beautiful  express  in  manifold 

the  gootl  in  the  life  of  the  state. 
But  whither  does  my  xvandoring  pen  conduct 
t  led  me  this  time  southward,  quite 
lnu'h  up  the  mountain   and   then  down   to  the 
.  ami  into  a  boat,  in  order  to  come  by  it 
again  to  the   North.     I  had  just  seen  a  man 
come  out  from  a  small  house  on  the   shore, 
,i  pale  elderly  woman  followed  him  with 
blessings  to  the  door,  and  saw  him  now  go  with 
hasty  steps   down   the   stairs   to  the    strand, 
•he  boat  lay.     As  I  came  down,  he  turn- 
ed himself  round,  and  with  a  joyful  'Ah  !'  and 
tched  arms,  helped  me  lightly  into  the 
ho.it,  when  h<'  took  his  place  at  the  helm.    It 
was  the  Viking ! 

It  pleased  me  to  meet  with  him,  especially  as 

I  remarked  that  his  large  brown  eyes  rested 

upon  me  with  the  same  expression  as  they  had 

<>ur  acquaintance. 

•mm  walking,  the  wind  had  played 

iat  wildly  with  my  hair,  I  knew  that  I 

i    and    saw  that   the  Viking 

thought  so  .;  ;  tain  satisfaction  in  soul 

and  body  ;  the  low  dashing  of  the  waves  around 

mild  air,  the  rich  spectacle  round  about, 

•e, — all  gave  me  a  feeling  of 

exalted  life,  and  this  caused  me  involuntarily 

to  give  i  to  the  thoughts  and  impres- 

Ahieh   had  animated  and  still  animated 

me. 

Brenner  listened  to  me  with  evident  sympa- 
thy an  but  when  I  expressed  my 
ihat  people  still  more  and  more  would 

•id   life  by  the  light  ol    : 

and   to  live  in  bright  thoughts,"  he  shook  his 
.iii.l  said, 

•  ind  philosophy  cannot  make  people 

'.ulr    but    little    to   their   true 

.1  i.n.iti'Mi-  ol  ill--  heart  alone 

•  -s  and  worth.     The  purr  at- 

mospher     ol  thought  appears  to  mr  like  the  air 

•    m  it  all  the  great 

stars  and  the  clouds  under  one's  feet,  but  one 
can  scarcely  breathe,  and  all  life  is  so<> 

guisi, 

1  n-p  •i-rht  rxdii'les  not 

•iits   its 

;ioe.     Reason  saves  man  irom  much 

1  exclaimed  the  1  will 

nothmi?  ol   such   reason  as  kill-,  the  hrst 
ml.  which  prevents  man  horn  sul 
Without   bull* 

••If  struck  by  this  thought,  and  6S- 
•<>ka  and  the  tone  m  which  it 


ing;  so  much  torn 

Oil." 


'•Ah!"  said  Brenner;  "much  that  appears 
irrational,  is  still  at  bottom  good ;  if  it  be  for 
nothing  else  than  to  slay  the  egotism  which 
makes  us  so  careful  about  ourselves,  so  calcu- 
lating, so  coldly-and-stiffly  reasonable  that  it  is 
horrible.  Feelings  without  rhyme  or  rea- 
son !  They  are  precisely  such  as  these  which 
;ne.  Who,  for  example,  speaks  of  a  ra- 
tional love  ?  And  yet  love  is  the  noblest  feel- 
inn  of  lile.  its  sublimest  flower.  I,  for  my  part, 
never  am  rational — never  was  so — and  never, 
I  hope,  shall  be." 

Smilmjr  and  well-pleased  I  combated  his  ar- 
guments, and  would  know  nothing  of  any  other 
than  of  a  rational  love  ;  whereupon  the  Viking 
grew  hot,  but  in  a  cheerful  and  good-humoured 
way. 

When  we  lay  to  at  Logarden,  and  Brenner 
offered  his  hand  to  assist  me  out,  he  said,  "  Do 
not  be  angry  with  me  on  account  of  my  want 
of  reason,  Miss  Adelan  !  I  will  see  whether 
I  cannot  improve." 

"Perhaps  we  shall  understand  each  other 
better  for  the  future,"  said  I  cheerfully,  and 
with  a  friendly  feeling. 

"  Thanks  for  the  words  !  Yes,  may  we  do 
so !"  said  the  Viking,  and  pressed  my  hand. 

What  does  all  this  denote?  and  why  does  it 
give  me  pleasure  to  please  this  man,  whom  I 
have  known  so  short  a  time  1  No,  Cousin  Flora, 
it  is  not  a  passion  for  conquest,  at  least  not  a 
hlameable  one,  and — if  it  had  been  so  for  a  mo- 
ment, I  would  take  care  that  it  no  lonirer  re- 
mained so.  For  to  wish  to  be  agreeable  to 
persons  whom  one  finds  agreeable,  that  is  no 
sin,  and  no  weakness  ;  but  a  pleasing  and  be- 
coming nature.  It  is  the  foundation  of  all  that 
which  makes  social  life  charming  and  happy. 

But  human  love  must  not  be  degraded  into 

The  25M. 

Worse  and  worse  !  Yesterday  as  we  landed 
I  expressed  my  delight  at  some  hyacinths  and 
jonquils  which  were  carried  past  us.  To-day 
these  flowers  diffuse  their  odour  in  my  room. 
They  were  accompanied  by  a  note  from  the 
Viking! 

(Jo.nl.  now!  Flowers  are  the  symbol  of 
pood- will  and  friendship.  1  will  regard  these 
as  such. 

The  29rh. 

The  Baroness  Bella  B.,  the  Beauty,  and  H--I- 
frid   Kittersv.ird,  paid   us  a  visit.     Afterwards, 
Ake    Sparrskold,    1-Ylix.    and    others. 
Beauty"    expatiated    (quite    rm;/-M-;>",,;.,'.v,     me- 
thinks)  on   the   unhappiness  and   ti 

ugliness.     She  pities  'from  h« 
plain  people  ;'   but  they  must  .it  !•  asl  kn< 
they  are  plain,  and  must  stop  home, 

and'  not   exhibit   l1  world, 

and    m  they  ran  awaken  only 

•  cable  feelings. 

I  was  provoked  at  this  s. 

denlly     '  "     to     llrlfrid 

She     on: 
a  quiet,  pal  lent   look   upon  the  cruel  •  I', 

limit  th.it  Hi.  'i  th'-y 

iM>    amoni:    their    lellow-hemc*    with    the    confi- 
dence that  they  will  show  indulgence  and  kind- 

ness  towards  them  .  , 

•  :i<-  must  take  th 
so  seri 
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This  was  said  with  an  indescribably  noble 
and    I   should    have    replied    with 
warmth,  had  not  young  Sparrskold  anticipated 
me  as  he  exclaimed, — 

.iniot  understand  the  importance  which 

certain    people  set   upon   outward    beauty  or 

plainness.     I  am  of  opinion  that  all  true  educa- 

•  ligious  foundation, 

must  infuse  a  noble  calm,  a  wholesome  cold- 
.•i  indifference,  or  whatever  people  may 
call  it.  towards  such-like  outwatd  gifts,  or  the 
want  ot  them.  And  who  has  not  experienced 
of  how  little  consequence  they  are  in  fact  for 
:  I  Me'  Who  has  not  experi- 
enced how,  on  nearer  acquaintance,  plainness 
becomes  beautified,  and  beauty  loses  its  charm, 
irding  to  the  quality  of  the  heart 
and  mind  !  And  from  this  cause  I  am  also  of 
opinion,  that  the  want  of  outward  beauty  never 
disquiets  a  noble  nature,  or  will  be  regarded  as 
a  misfortune.  It  never  can  prevent  people  from 
being  amiable  and  beloved  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. And  we  have  daily  proof  of  this." 

I  would  have  embraced  the  young  man  for 
these  words,  which  calling  forth  a  look  of  vex- 
ation in  the  countenance  of  the  Beauty,  made 
her  plain,  whilst  a  joyful  emotion  diffused  over 
Helfrid's  countenance  the  splendour  of  beauty. 
Ake  Sparrskold  had  never  appeared  handsomer 
to  me  than  at  this  moment.  Later  in  the  even- 
ing he  sang.  He  had  an  extremely  agreeable 
voice.  I  said  so  to  Miss  Rittersvard  ;  she 
agreed,  but  so  shortly,  that  I  might  have  fan- 
cied her  to  be  cold,  had  I  not  observed  by  her 
look  that  her  feelings  were  only  too  warm. 

The  1st  of  December. 

Visits  and  entertainment.  Rutschenfelts  and 
Co. ;  together  with  a  conversation  which  turn- 
ed upon  Gyllenlof's  soirees,  magnificent  rooms 
and  furniture,  and  such  like  ;  as  well  as  on  the 
delicate  dinners  of  the  new-married  couple,  the 

O skold's.     What  wine!   what  delicacies! 

St.  Orme  gave  the  ton,  and  Felix  and  his  friends 
joined  in.  Among  these,  a  young  Captain  Rum- 
ler  (Ake  Sparrskold's  captain)  distinguished 
himself,  whom  the  other  young  gentlemen  look- 
ed up  to  with  a  certain  admiration  and  a  certain 
envy  His  domestic  establishment  was  de- 
scriked  as  a  pattern  of  comfort  and  elegance, 
was  celebrated  as  a  pattern  of  a  bachelor's 
housekeeping.  People  spoke  in  particular  of 
his  sleeping-room,  <>i  his  expensive  toilet,  and 
of  his  own  portrait,  which  was  hung  up  there 
over  his  own  bed.  (This  seemed  to  me  like  a 
little  idol-temple  of  self,  and  I  felt  at  that  mo- 
ment contempt  mount  up  within  mo).  Beyond 
this,  his  connoisseurship  in  the  delicacies  ul  the 
table  was  extolled. 

-  He,  however,  politely  yielded  the  palm  in  this 
to  the  Chamberlain,  who  areeptrd  it  modestly  ; 
as  he  confessed,  that  although  in  Sweden  peo- 
ple were  rather  'gourmand'  than  'gourmet,' vet 
that  he  belonged  to  the  latter  class  of  people. 

I  agreed  win,  mm)  u,at  jn  r,,:ist  Veal 
i>  three  pieces  which  are  'really 
eatable.'  By  degrees,  they  began  to  draw  a 
picture  of  all  that  which  was  required  in  these 
days  to  make  life  comfortable.  (Nevertheless, 
I  suspect,  from  what  I  know  of  certain  connex- 
ions of  Captain  Rumler,  that  certain  necessaries 
of  this  felicitous  life  were  now  omitted,  out  of 
regard  to  the  ladies  who  were  present.)  Felix 


sighed  deeply,  in  regard  to  the  sum  of  money 
which  the  satisfying  of  all  these  wants  de- 
manded. 

In  the  mean  time,  Lennartson  was  occupied 
in  a  distant  part  of  the  room  in  reading  various 
newspapers;  still  I  am  convinced  that  he  heard 
all  that  was  spoken  in  the  room.  At  length, 
rising  and  approaching  the  company,  he  smiled 
and  exclaimed  : 

"  Here  is  also  a  picture  of  human  wants 
which  is  original.  Will  the  gentlemen  hear  it  1" 
And  lie  read  from  a  newspaper  which  he  held 
in  his  hand  the  following  article  from  Herno- 
sand.* 

"  The  learned  mathematical  lecturer  Auren 
died  here  during  the  past  month, t  at  the  age  of 
eighty -one,  He  was  the  author  of  several 
learned  works,  and  among  these  some  on  Bibli- 
cal Chronology,  which  he  published  at  his  own 
expense.  Notwithstanding  he  amassed  out  of 
his  small  salary,  on  which  he  lived,  and  in  his 
latter  years  divided  with  a  curate,  the  sum  of 
eight  thousand  rix  dollars.  This  could  not  have 
been  done  without  the  most  perfect  self-denial 
of  all  worldly  pleasures  and  comforts.  To 
what  extent  he  carried  these  sacrifices  may  be 
shewn  by  this,  that  his  needy  dwelling,  even  in 
the  severest  weather,  was  never  warmed,  nor 
was  ever  a  candle  lighted  within  it.  When 
darkness  came  down,  he  lay  on  his  bed,  whilst 
his  favourites  the  stars,  which  were  to  him  suf- 
ficient company,  furnished  a  subject  for  his 
thoughts,  or,  if  the  heavens  were  clear,  for  his 
observation.  That  he  was  not  impelled  hereto 
by  a  sordid  selfishness,  is  proved  as  much  by  the 
support  which  during  his  life  he  privately  ex- 
tended to  cases  of  necessity,  as  by  the  noble 
manner  in  which  he  has  disposed  of  his  prop- 
erty. 

"  Four  thousand  eight  hundred  rix-dollars  he 
has  appropriated  to  two  stipends.  He  has  given 
a  garden  in  the  city  to  an  old  man,  whose  wife 
tenderly  and  carefully  attended  to  him  during 
the  latter  years  of  his  life.  The  remainder  of 
his  property  descends  to  his  needy  connexions." 

After  Lennartson  had  ended,  a  short  silence 
ensued  in  the  room.  Selma's  beaming  eyes 
were  directed  to  the  reader,  while  the  eyes  of 
Felix  rested  upon  her. 

Now  arose  a  light  murmur  : — "  Well,  yes  ! 
an  anchorite,  a  hermit, — but  one  cannot  live  in 
this  way  if  one  lives  in  the  world,  if  one  will 
live  with  people." 

"That  I  confess,"  answered  Lennartson; 
"  but  it  is  a  question  whether  the  system  of  lec- 
turer Auren  will  not  contribute  more  than  the 
system  which  prevails  here,  towards  the  ob- 
taining peace  and  happiness  during  a  long  life 
on  earth." 

"  1  would  as  soon  die  to-morrow  morning," 
exclaimed  Felix,  "as  live  a  long  life  without 
human  happiness !" 

"  And  I,"  cried  Skutenhjelm,  "  would  rather 
shoot  myself  through  the  head  the  day  after  to- 
morrow, than  sentence  myself  to  lie  a  tithe  of 
the  year  in  darkness  and  cold.  If  one  is  to  be 
buried,  it  is  better  to  be  dead  first." 

"  Yon  forget,"  said  Lennartson,  smiling,  "that 
Auren  saw  the  stars  beaming  over  him,  and 
certainly  found  more  pleasure  from  them  than 
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we  from  the  waxlights  in  our  drawing-rooms,  j 


And  as  concerns  human  happiness,"  continued 

he,  as  he  looked  at  Felix,  "  I  am  sorry  that  a 

man  should  not  understand  the  pleasure 

lie  has  enjoyed — the  pleasure  of  useful 

-activity— the  pleasure  of— doing  i: 

There  was  in  Lennartson's  look  and  voice, 
,ii)g  so  serious  as  he  spoke  these  last 
that  Felix  evidently  was  struck  by  them. 
ars  came  to  his  eyes,  he  went  away,  took 
.  and  sat  down  at  a  table.  Sehn .1 
-foSowed  him  evidently  with  deep  sympathy. 

n  abserved  her  a" 

time  afterward,  as  St.  Orme  was  con- 
tinuing the  interrupted  conversation  with  some 
gentlemen,  ami   \v.is  relating  to  them  various 
particulars  of  Paris  life  and  its  charms,  Lennart- 
;it  to  Selma,  seated  himself  by  her,  and 

-  I  too  severe,  Miss  Selma  1" 
>'"  replied  she  with  animation,  "  there 

•  much  justice  in  what  you  said,  but — 

•  what !     What  but !" 

"I  think  that  your  words  really  grieved  his 

lieart,  and he  thinks  so  much  of  you." 

Lennartson  said  nothing  ;  but  after  a  while  I 
saw  him  approach  Felix,  and  lay  his  hand  upon 
his  shoulder. 

v  reddened  deeply  as  he  looked  up,  and 
with  a  look  of  sincere  love  met  the  glance  of 
kindness  which  Lennartson  directed  to  him. 

"  I  have  not  seen  you  for  a  long  time  in  my 
house,  Felix."  said  Lennartson  with  friendli- 
ness.    "  Will  not  you  dine  with  me  to-morrow  1 
I  promise  you,"  continued  he  pleasantly  joking, 
"no  O — skuldish  dinner;  but  I  promise  also 
:iher  shall  you  be  treated  with  Aurenish 
.old-fare.     I  confess  that  I  myself  should 
little  satisfied  therewith." 
Felix  accepted  the  invitation  half-embarrassed 
and  half-pleased. 

After  tin;  guests  were  gone,  we,  particularly 

my  stepmother  and  I,  made  our  'reflexions  chrc- 

tienncs  et  morales"  on   the  Aurenish   and   St. 

( >rmi.sh  ideas  of  life.     I  grew  warm  for  the  first. 

'mother  poured  cold  water  over  my  fire, 

and  talked  of  '  exaltation,  overstraining,  and 

:  said  that  one  might  be  "yet  very 

one  lived  like-  other  people,  took  part  in 

I  of  th»-  world,  and  enjoyed  its  good 

My  stepmother  was  for  the  motto  of 

'.ma—'  moderation1  (which  she  her- 

M-lf.   however,  generally  managed   to  forget). 

Flora  itful,  and  .said,  "  when  I  was  a 

child,  and  i:.  .ontli.  1  had  sometimes 

.such  i    fancies  ;    I 

-but  they  soon  taught  me  to  laugh 

at  such  dreams,  and  to  seek  alter  other  aims 

^.  these  wcr> 

•utmiied 
Flora,  with  a  sudden  burst  ol  nn-Unehi,;-. 

burn  anew  ;  who  can  again  be.  a  little 
child  !" 

'Hirst  into  t<  her  arms 

round  her,  and  b«-g.m  to  wrep  with  her.     My 

'    •  nation,  and  I 

reproached  I  i  this  '  lamrntafnle.' 

Seim.i  v  side,  and  so  ci. 

the  day,  '  srherzando.' 

We  hare  passed  some  we-  ng  the 

DM  of  w.nks  nt"  art.  academies,  and  va- 
rious other  public   institutions  of  the  capital 


To  many  of  these  shall  I  often  again  return, 
for  many  of  them  have  have  had  great  interest 
for  me.  And  wherein  indeed  lies  the  worth  of 
a  solid  education,  if  not  thereby  enabling  us  to 
understand  and  value  every  species  of  useful 
human  activity  ;  and  in  opening  our  eyes  to  life 
in  all  its  affluence.  It  offers  us  also  an  extended 

-.  I  remarked  too  with  pleasure,  how  wil- 
lingly scientific  men  turn  themselves  to  those 
in  whom  they  perceive  a  real  interest,  and  where 
they  feel  that  they  are  understood. 

Lennartson.  who  was  our  conductor  in  these 
visits,  by  his  own  great  knowledge,  and  by  the  art 
of  inducing  others  lo  unfold  theirs,  increased  our 
pleasure  '.ost  degree.  And  how  highly 

esteemed  and  valued  is  he  by  all.  Flora  listened 
attentively  to  him,  but  seldom  to  another,  and 
1  quite  too  great  a  desire  to  shine  her- 
self. Selma  belongs  to  those  who  say  not  much 
themselves,  but  who  understand  much  and  con- 
ceal much  in  their  hearts.  Lennartson  and  I 
listen  attentively  to  every  one  of  her  remarks. 
They  always  contain  something  exciting,  and 
often  something  suggestive.  She  has  a  beautiful 
and  pure  judgment.  A  good  head,  together  with 
a  good  heart,  is  a  glorious  thing  in  a  human 
being. 

Now  it  is  necessary  to  sit  still ;  to  be  indus- 
trious, and  to  finish  Christmas  knick-knacks  in 
two  days.  It  is  not  my  affair. 

The  25^. 

The  Christmas-eve  is  over,  with  its  Christ- 
mas knick-knacks,  lights,  and  tarts.  My  step- 
mother, who  thinks  much  of  children,  had  in- 
vited here  those  of  several  of  her  acquaintance, 
and  among  them  those  of  the  Viking.  Selma 
had  prepared  many  trifles  for  the  little 
which  occasioned  great  delight ;  and  we  amused 
ourselves  by  contriving  plays  for  them,  in  which 
Selma  was  just  as  much  a  child  as  any  of  the 
rest.  Felix  helped  us  with  ready  good-will,  but 
Flora  was  out  of  humour,  and  would  neither 
amuse  herself  nor  others.  Brenner's  children 
are  lively,  sweet  creatures,  and  it  did  one  good 
to  see  their  behaviour  to  their  father.  Rosine, 
the  eldest,  an  eight-years-old  girl,  and  the 
youngest  boy,  little  Adolf,  pleased  me  uui'-h 
The  poor  little  fellow  is  somewhat  lame  in  the 
hip.  Was  it  now  'mother's  love'  which,  as  a 

•  r,  one  of  my  friends,  assert 
all  women,  or  a  particular  liking  which  drew 
me  towards  the  little   boy;  but  this  is  . 
that   when    I    had  sit   him  on  my  knee,  and  he. 
had  looked  up  to  me  with    a  clear  an.! 
child's  glance.  I  was  involuntarily  C 
an  actual  feeling,  of  love  and  longing.     ' 
luaee  him  protectnmly.  and  to  clasp  him  in  my 
arms  and  to  mv  breast      H-n  ^»t  his 

father  Q  <  with  a  look,  as  if  he 

have  hked  to  have  embraced  us  bol 
cooler   in  IHN  '  lather 

•  t   bear   him 
sav  this  evenniL'.  I1' 't    '""'   must    m  ctn» 

'ire  children, 
and    what   father  and   mother   one   win. 

than   for  ihn 

•nccde  the  right   to   him  in   this 
respect. 

mi-  was  my 

ronntn  .tiful  little   poem, 

-    live,'  which   the    Viking  had 

brought  with  him,  and  read  aloud  with  a  pure 
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and  nohle  expression.     He  placed  me  again  in  j 
..!.  in  its  wild  natural  so  nery.  amid 
.verful,  contented,  and  patient  people. 
My  heart  swelled.     And  now — it  is  church- ' 
time,  and  I  shall  go  to  church. 

In  the  Evening. 

The  sun  shone  through  a  great  eye  into  the 
chancel   as   I   entered    the   church,   and   light 
;u  the  lights,  which  had  been 
extiiiL!  i    tlie   early   sermon,    lloated 

through  the  rays  of  lisjht  u|)wards  into  the  vault- 
ed root".  U  was  beautiful.  The  church,  although 
-  so  full  of  people  that  it  was 
not  p.»sihle  tor  nit'  to  find  a  seat,  especially  as 
tor  the  same  thing.  After  sonic 
vain  attempts  I  took  the  resolve  of  standing 
during  service,  and  found  a  safe  place  against  a 
wall,  near  to  women  who  were  sitting,  and  girls 
who  were  standing,  to  whom  I  offered 
Cologne.  I  was  happy  in  my  soul,  and  had 
never  felt  more  congregational.  As  the  organ 
broke  forth  with  its  mighty  tones  the  blood 
rushed  through  my  veins,  and  a  gentle  shudder 
passed  through  me  as  a  single  voice  elevated  it- 
self, and  strongly  and  softly  sang  of  the  high- 
est wonder  of  the  world — of  the  wonder  of 
which  the  people  even  now,  and  now  perhaps 
more  than  ever,  speak  with  admiration— 

A  Virgin,  has  conceived,  and  borne  a  son. 

Now  joined  in  the  congregation,  and  I  with 
them,  with  a  full,  overflowing  heart.  Scarcely 
had  the  song  ended  when  I  heard  near  my  cor- 
ner a  tolerably  harsh  voice,  which  asked — 

"  Has  Miss  Adelan  no  seat "?" 

It  was  the  Viking  ;  he  was  so  kind  as  to  com- 

io  take  his  seat  at  a  little  distance.     I 

must  do  this  for  the  sake  of  quiet  in  the  church. 

Brenner  remained  then  standing  near  me,  and 

accompanied  me  home  after  the  service. 

At  home,  I  found  Flora  in  a  stormy  temper. 
She  had  headache  from  the  screams  of  the 
children  on  the  former  evening;  she  knew  no 
days  so  bad  as  Sundays,  when  one  must  he  sad 
and  religious.  This  whole  day  we  should  be 
alone,  according  to  the  regulation  of  my  step- 
mother ;  on  this  day  her  domestics  go  to  church, 
and  are  allowed  to  rest.  Neither  were  we  either 
invited  out.  What  was  one  to  do  with  the 
whole  long  day  ?  One  might  gape  oneself  to 
death.  And  to-morrow!  Then  it  would  be 
still  worse  with  us.  One  should  die  of  over- 
exertion.  Then  would  a  great  fishing-net  bring 
to  us  the  whole  populous  relationship.  A  dozen 
and  a  half  of  uncles  and  aunts,  every  one  of 
them  turtles  ;  and  more  than  a  score  of  cousins, 
all  of  the  generation  of  haddocks.  And  one 
should  be  compelled  to  see  these  from  noon-day 
till  midnight;  from  noon-day  till  midnight  one 
inii^t  be  polite  to  them;  and  from  noon-day  till 
midnight  one  must  amuse  them.  Ah  !  one 
should  go  distracted  ! 

a  and  I,  and  at  last  also  Flora  herself, 
\\ere  obliged  to  laugh  at  these  desperate  cir- 
cumstances, and  we  made  various  propositions 
Jor  boldly  meeting  them. 

I  proposed  that  we  should  all  agree  to  be  mer- 
ry, and  to  fall  into  whatever  Christmas  joke 
\\e  miL'lit  be  inspired  with.  But  Selma  met 
that  with  a  slight  shaking  of  the  head,  and  with 
'that  will  not  do.'  Several  of  our  gracious 
aunts  are  a  little  prim,  and  the  Lord  has  given 
to  me  such  a  fund  of  joy,  that  certainly — were 


I  to  let  this  out  before  them — they  would  really 
think  me  crazy.  Upon  this  my  stepmotliei 
came  and  besought  us  to  be  'tranquil;'  all 
would  go  on  well  and  easily  ;  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  such  things.  We  should  only  r.vit  tor- 
ment ourselves,  but  keep  ourselves  cheerful, 
and  so  on.  Selma  sighed,  and  began  to  sing  a 
SOUL:  In  the  evening,  she  entertained  her 
mother  and  me  with  reading  to  us.  Flora  went 
early  to  bed,  and  this  was  a  relief  to  us  all. 
The  third  Christmas-day. 

The  great  fishing-bout  is  over,  and  we  re- 
pose, well  pleased,  upon  our  laurels. 

The  dinner— well !  during  dinner  one  can  al- 
ways live,  even  with  forty  persons.  Good  eat- 
ing is  good  company,  and  puts  people  in  good 
humour.  A  great  loss  was  it  that  the  Cham- 
berlain did  not  come.  We  had  reckoned  upoa 
his  '  good  stories,'  as  upon  the  pepper  and  salt 
of  the  dinner.  But  he  has  taste  only  for  small 
select  dinner-parties,  and  has  no  inclination  to 
sacrifice  himself. 

Immediately  after  dinner  they  had  coffee, 
which  also  is  enlivening ;  but  after  this  comes 
a  heavy  interval,  namely,  from  coffee  to  tea- 
time.  One  is  heavy  from  eating;  heavy  from 
the  heat  ;  heavy  from  the  company  of  thirty 
heavy  people ;  heavy  from  the  duty  of  enter- 
taining these.  All  this  is  not  light.  I  know- 
very  well,  however,  that  the  person  who  looks 
most  petrified,  has  in  himself  a  living,  enlight- 
ening spark,  and  that  it  only  requires  a  fire-steel 
wherewith  to  strike  this,  in  order  to  call  it  out ; 
I  have  often  experienced  that  with  pleasure, 
and  I  began  therefore  now  to  go  about  in  the 
company  as  a  fire-steel ;  but  it  either  was  my 
fault,  or  the  fault  of  the  others,  nowhere  would 
it  give  fire,  nay,  not  even  smoke  or  crackle  the 
least.  True  is  it — and  I  said  this  for  my  com- 
fort—that I  was  too  little  acquainted  with  most 
of  the  present  guests  rightly  to  understand  how- 
to  strike  upon  them.  Flora  gave  herself  not 
the  least  trouble  about  the  company,  but  sate 
there  with  the  most  annoyed  countenance  in. 
the  world,  and  turned  over  a  memorandum- 
book. 

Selma  moved  with  the  most  heartfelt  polite- 
ness and  kindness  here  and  there  in  the  com- 
pany, and  began  now  with  one  and  now  with 
another  a  conversation,  and  tried  to  make  the 
people  chat  together,  and  wherever  she  turned 
herself,  there  her  sweetness  failed  not  to  call 
forth  a  little  life ;  but  it  soon  died  out  again 
when  she  was  gone.  With  one  word,  it  would 
not  succeed,  but  was  ever  stiller  and  stiller, 
hotter  and  heavier  ;  and  I  remembered  a  witty 
Countess's  description  of  a  soiree  in  our  high- 
est '  haute  voice' — "  We  were  like  fish  in  a  fish- 
tank,  which,  on  account  of  the  heat,  swim, 
slowly  about  and  wind  about  another,  and  only 
now  and  then  move  their  gills  a  little." 

Three  or  four  card-tables  had  taken  away  a 
part  of  the  gentlemen  ;  but  we  had  several,  who 
neither  played  nor  yet  talked,  and  the  whole 
mass  of  sitting  ladies,  and— these  were  to  be 
entertained  till  twelve  o'clock  at  night ! 

It  was  now  somewhat  after  six.  My  step- 
mother sate  on  the  sofa,  and  swallowed  her 
yawns  under  the  most  polite  gestures  ;  but  her 
look  was  more  and  more  troubled,  and  her  eye 
sought  Selma,  and  asked  intelligibly  '  what  are 
we  to  do? 
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Selma  came  to  me  and  whispered  "this  is 
horrible !  In  my  despair  I  have  just  now  re- 
lated a  little  bit  of  scandal  to  my  aunt  Pendel- 
felt,  but  she  looked  with  such  a  *  God  defend  us' 
air,  that  I  took  to  flight.  But  now  we  must  set 
on  loot  a  revolution,  in  order  to  enliven  us. 
Poor  mamma  looks  as  if  she  were  ready  to  ily 
ilast  thou  no  little  suggestion— no 
bright  idea  V 

B,  a  splendid  idea  !  We  will  introduce 
a  Finland  Christmas-game,  with  song  and 
dance,  which  I  n  1  will  propose  it." 

b !  that  will  never  dn." 
"It  must  do."     And  I  lifted  my  ?oi 
proposed  to    t'ue   company   to   take   part    in    a 
Christmas  name. 

I  con',,!  .see  by  the  horrible  and  perfect  still- 
ness which  followed  my  proposal,  how  bold  it 
uother  looked  somewhat  em- 
:i  my  account. 

But   I   have   a  certain  Finnish  vein  in  me, 

which  makes  me  with  lively  perseverance  go 

through  with  whatever  is  begun  with  boldness. 

I  renewed  therefore  my  proposition,  and  turned 

particularly   to    some   gentlemen    and 

a  company,  and  explained  to  them  the 

plan  of  the  game,  and  besought  them  to  take 

part.     I   found  several,  especially  among  the 

ready  to  fall  into  my  scheme,  but — it  was 

•nit  !      "  The   game    was   to  be  accom- 

with  song,  and  they  could  not  sing,"  and 

with    a    thousand  difficulties;    and   the 

:iberg,  whom  I  besought 

started  back  horri- 

\o,  heaven   forbid,  my 

—  ible  that  I  can  !' 

Ul)'  darker  before  my  eyes,  as  to 

how  Hie  ail'.itr  was  to  be  managed,  when  my 

fortunate  star  opened  the  door  of  the  ante-room, 

•    Luna,  the  Baron,  and  Lieutenant 

entered. 

••  We  are  saved,"  whispered  I  to  Selma,  "if 
16  them  to  interest  themselves 
in  our  proposal." 

"That  will  easily  bo  done,  I  fancy,"  replied 
I  see  I^nnartson  approach  us,  we  will 
with  him." 

And  when   Lennartsnn  came  to  us  we  told 

ir  trouble,  and   I   prayed  him  with  my 

whole  heart  to  help  me  in  my  daring  underta- 

>ng  as  I  live  shall  I  be  thankful  for 

the  readiness  and  kindness  with  which  he  en- 

ur      There  are  actions  in  so- 

•  w  as  much  goodness  of  soul 
and  hum. in  love,  as  visiting  the  captives  does. 

•it  with   the    liaron   to    Signora   Lima   to 

LOW  our  horr/.on  became 

•r  she  replied  frankly  and  joy- 

ously  thai  she  would  In;  '  more  than  willing*  to 

, :-,  game,  which  she  knew,  and  which  she 

•i  her  childhood      And  as  the 

kindly-beaming  Mrs.    I  •  !   the  danee 

with 'the  B, iron.  ,n  :  I   followed  «,• 

enbuig 
'.  Mi  her  ;    thus 

•  took  place,  a  stirring  and  n 
s:ng  in  the  whole 

.is  it  turned  out   into   the  large  ante  room.  \»  - 
came  greater  am!  -vr  greater.     M 
er  engaged  the  little  M  n.id  no  part- 

followed  her  example  ;  tfr.iv 
headed  men  and  matrons  jome< 
E 


was  soon  upon  their  legs,  and  the  merry  game 
in  full  progress,  and  jest  and  laughter  flourish- 
ed My  stepmother  began  to  look  quite  happy. 

It  was  a  surprise  to  me  when  I  saw  among 
the  dancers  St.  Orme,  whose  entrance  I  hail 
not  noticed,  and  discovered  Flora,  no  longer  the 
contrary,  ill-humoured  Flora,  but.  in  the  light  of 
the  newly-arrived  gentleman's  L  nore 

and  more  joyous  and  charmin.  |  Flora. 

The  (.Mine  was  not  properly  a  frame  ol' forfeits, 
but  the  baron  made  it  such,  at  the  ins! 
of  Signora  Luna,  who  thought  that  the  r- 
inn  of  the  forfeits  would  be  amusing.     And  as 
the  dancing  had  continued  some  time,  and    it 
looked  as  if  people  begun  to  be  a  little  tired, 
and  a  great  number  of  forfeits  were  collected, 
•Our  lady'  with  the  bright  eyes  seated  : 
magnificently  and  solemnly  in  the  middle  of  the 
and  said — 

1  burn,  I  Imrn,  I  plow,  I  el<nv. 
Who  owns  tlii-i  lurlVit  I  would  know  T 

One  of  the  first  who  had  to  redeem  a  forfeit 
was  the  royal  secretary  Krusenherg.  His  pen- 
alty was  to  declaim  something  before  ti 
pany,  and  as  his  talent  in  this  art  was  well 
known,  a  general  expectation  was  excited, 
which  was  all  the  more  increased  by  the  subtle 
countenance  with  which  the  young  declamator 
!••(!  to  his  work.  lie  had  often  shown 
during  this  game  that  he  wished  to  produce  an 
'effect,'  and  now  set  about  most  properly  to 
•startle  us.1  He  did  this  truly,  but  not  in  a 
pleasant  way;  for  he  began  with  great  pathos 
! aim—  the  Lord's  Pr.r 

With  a  Hash  of  noble  indignation  in  h* 
Selma   rose   up.  went  to   him   and  said,   "Mr. 
Secretary  Krusenberg,  it  were  better  that  >ou 
never  said  the  holy  words,  than  that  you  spoke 
them  here  in  that  way." 

The  declamator  looked  somewhat  confounded. 

"  Defend  us  !  Miss  Selma  is  severe  t. 
said  he  reddening,  and  added,  \shile  he 
voured  to  look  quite  at  his  ease,  "  Well  then.  1 
must  then  seize  upon  something  else  ;"  and  he 
began  to  read  some  French  verses,  but  he  did 
it    not   in   any  extraordinary  manner:    t>< 
evidently  out  of  tune  from  the  little  scene,  and 
from  the  impression  which  it  seemed  to  have 
made  upon  the  company.     I  immediately  looked 
at  Lennartson,  who  stood  a    little   out    of  the, 
circle,    and    read   in    his   eyes,   which    followed 
Selma,  an   expression  of  decided    approbation 
and  pleasure. 

With  highly-crimsoned  cheeks.  Selma  seated 
'•y  me.  and  atler  she  had  l>«  .  n  lor  some 
."lit,   she    turned    her    lovely    an  : 
more  gentle  eyes  to  me,  and  asked, — 
!  I  do  wrong,  Sophia 

1  I,  as  I  pressed 

her  hand. 

"  Mnt  I  was  certamlv  to,,  violent,  too  sr 
"No;  but  if  yon  tin:  in  a  while  a 

word  Ol 

.    1    have    been    thinking    so    myself," 
replied  Selm.i 

n!  0  during  the  game  had 

iieerllll    p.i: 
ehnes.H  lenllv  and  seated 


An 
lion   and   hvelme 

all  is  still  aroun 


i)  he  made  so  cheerful 

- .  and 

Is  oneself 
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often  so  stupified,  so  deadened,  that  one  is  :  But,  Sophia,  how  much  good  there  is  in  peo 
ready  to  think  •  it  is  all  over  with  thee,  thou  :  pie." 


poor  simpleton,  over,  quite   over.'     But   if  it 
happen  that  one  becomes  shook  up  or  animated, 
ue  can  see  that  it  is  not  quite  so  over. 
imieh  which  ean  awaken  anew 
in  us  and  revive,  that  one  must  be  as  much 
pleased  as  one  is  amazed  to  think  '  0  thai  thou 
shouldst  still  he  so  young  and  so  lull  of  life.'  " 

I'pon  this  I  made  the  wise  remark,  that  this 
might  prove  that  in  truth  the  soul  pivsr 
entirely  fresh  life,  although  during  the  • 
twilifht,  as  we  call  'age,'  it  slumbers  a  while. 
The  old  man  smiled,  and  replied,  "  how  love 
ly  she  is.     It  can  really  do  good  to  an  old  hear 
to  look  at  her,  and  also  to  taik  with  her.1' 

rethought  that  these  words  were  a  litth 
,rruous  as  an  answer  to  my  observation, 
looked  at  the  old  gentleman  with  astonishment 
and  remarked  that  he  had  riveted  his  eyes  will 
a  bright  expression  upon  Selma,  who,  in  ordei 
to  redeem  a  forfeit,  was  sentenced  "  to  stand  a 
statue,"  and  who  stood  the  test  in  the  mos 
charming  manner.  While  I  now,  together  wit! 
my  neighbour,  silently  observed  her,  I  perceivec 
St.  Orme's  voice.  He  had,  in  his  customary 
soft,  almost  sneaking  manner,  seated  himself 
near  me,  while  he,  with  an  expression  of  melan- 
choly very  uncommon  to  him,  said, 

"  Do  you  remember  my  late  wife Virgin- 
ia r 

"  Yes,"  I  replied  ;  "  she  was  one  of  the  love- 
liest women  that  I  have  ever  seen." 

••  Tmnk  you  not  that  Selma  has  a  resem- 
blance to  her — less  in  the  features  than  in  ex- 
pression, and  in  the  whole  being ;  for  example, 
in  the  proud  and  yet  charming  ;  in  the  union  of 
the  princess  and  sylph  ;  in  that  which  is  in  the 
highest  sense  MAIDENLY  ?  And  her  voice  !  she 
often  recalls  the  voice — which  is  silent  for  ever. 

Such  words  from  St.  Orme  !  I  looked  at,  him 
surprised,  but  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten  me 
and  every  thing  around  him,  sunk  silently  in 
sorrowful  remembrance. 

Why  have  I  felt  myself  from  the  beginning  so 
much  excited  against  St.  Orme  !  Why  have  I 
not  thought  of  seeking  out  the  good  in  him ! 
At  this  moment  his  whole  being  seemed  to  me 
ennobled. 

Were  but  human  beings  always  that  which 
they  are  in  their  best  moments,  then  should  we 
know  here  already  on  earth  a  kingdom  of  heaven, 
of  beauty,  and  goodness.  But — ! 

The  redeeming  of  the  forfeits,  in  which  song 


and  dance  were  brought  forward,  lasted  till 
•aupper. 

After  supper  I  saw  Selma  slowly  make  her 
way  to  the  window  where  Krusenberg  stood. 
A  little  while  afterwards  she  came  to  me,  and 
whispered  joyfully  — 

"Now  have  I  concluded  peace  with  Krusen- 
berg." 

"And  what  said  you  to  him?" 

"  I  prayed  him  to  pardon  my  warmth  towards 
him,  but  said  to  him  at  the  same  time  what  a 
painful  feeling  he  had  occasioned  me,  and — in 
a  word,  I  was  friendly  and  candid  towards  him." 

"Well,  and  what  said  he!" 

"He— what  do  you  mean]  He  thanked  me 
and  confessed  his  error,  his  thoughtlessness; 
nay,  he  charged  himself  with  so  many  faults, 
that  I  was  a  little  bit  afraid  of  listening  to  him. 


.  now!  is  not  that  my  everlasting  ser- 
mon !  But  one  must  also  be  careful  to  call  it 
forth.  As  one  calls  into  the  wood,  so  is  it  an- 
swered kirk  a^'ain." 

And  these  were  our  ' fails  et  gcstes,'  on  this 
day,  whose  memorandum  I  may  not  however 
i  itiiout  adding  to  it  the  'honourable  men- 
tion' which,  at  the  end  of  the  day,  my  stepmoth- 
er made  of  my  good  deportment,  of  my  looks, 
anil  my  toilet.  The  latter  part  lost  itself  in  the 
following  agreeable  ' dair 'obscure,'  "and  in  that 
dress — with  thy  beautiful  white  arms,  and  pearls 
in  thy  hrown  hair,  and  with  all  this,  there — thou 
didst  Hot  look  as  if  thou  wert  above  twenty — and 
so  'distingue!'  and  1  assure  thee,  that  more  than 
one — um,  um,  um  !" 

/  (modest  and  half  curious  to  hear  more). — 
"  I)  my  sweet  mother!" 

My  Stepmother. — "Um!  um!  um!  I  say  no- 
thing, as  long— um!  um!  um!"  *  *  * 

The  28^  of  December. 

FRAGMENTS  OF    A   CONVERSATION. 

"But  tell  me,  Selma,  how  shall  I  explain  to 
myself  Flora's  position  between  Lennartson  and 
St.  Orme  1  She  really  loves  the  first,  and  is  be- 
trothed to  him,  and  yet  the  latter  has  a  wonder- 
ful power  over  her.  And  she — how  unequal  and 
strange  she  is  towards  him.  Sometimes  she  ap- 
pears coquettish,  sometimes  afraid  of  him ;  and 
at  times  almost  hostile,  then  again  submissive, 
nay  humble ;  then  again  proud— what  indeed  can 
be  the  ground  of  all  this  ?" 

Selma  (with  a  sort  of  anxiety). — '•'  Ah,  ask  me 
not!  1  know  not,  I  understand  not  how  that  is 
but  this  I  know,  that  Flora,  since  St.  Orme's  ar- 
rival, has  been- quite  changed.  Her  temper  has 
never  been  equal,  and  her  lively  imagination  has 
always  led  her  to  fly  from  one  object  to  another; 
but  still  she  was  in  all  so  charming,  so  pleasant, 
so  amiable." 

/.— "  How  long  has  Lennartson  been  betrothed 
to  Flora  V 

Seltna.—-"  Rather  more  than  a  year.  It  oc- 
curred at  the  death-bed  of  her  mother.  But  I 
know  not  why,  after  that,  her  betrothal  was  not 
made  known.  Old  General  Lennartson  about 
that  time  had  a  paralytic  stroke,  and  his  son 
went  abroad  with  him  in  hopes  of  re-establishing 
:iis  father's  health.  When  Lennartson,  a  few 
months  ago,  returned  alone,  St.  Orme  was  al- 
ready here,  and  Flora  changed.  But  she  her- 
self will  neither  speak  of  this,  nor  hear  it  spoken 
of.  And  truly  this  conduct  which  now  prevails 
must  soon  change.  It  seems  to  me  so  unnatu- 
ral. I  hope  much  from  the  New- Year  and  its 
5ower.  Do  you  see  how  Mathilde,  between  King 
Hiskia  and  Lord  Wellington  reddens  already! 
And  here  King  Ahasuerus  begins  to  open  his 
bright-blue  eyes.  How  pleasant  it  will  be  to  see 
ill  these  in  full  bloom!" 
Thus  my  young  sister  sought  to  escape  from 
subject  which  grieved  her,  and  to  forget  amid 
right  pictures  the  dark  ones.  But  the  dark 
ones  must  not  be  so  overlooked,  they  must  be 
>enetrated  —  made  transparent  if  possible.  I 
nean  after  this  to  keep  my  eyes  well  open. 

The  \sl~of  January,  18— 
A   bouquet  of  fresh   flowers,  and  a  cordial 

land-pressure  from  the  Viking is  the  glad 

mpression  which  I  have  derived  from  the  fore- 
noon visits 
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In  the  Evening. 

Ready-dressed  for  the  Exchange  Ball,  in 
-black,  with  lace ;  pearls  in  my  hair,  on  my  neck 
and  arms. 


world,  and  so  on.  She  would  however  console 
herself  for  sitting  the  whole  evening,  if  she  could 
only  see  the  royal  family;  but  somebody  had 
just  now  told  her  that  perhaps  they  might  not  be 


Be  quiet,  Selma  dear! Thou  shouldst  not    at  the  ball.    And  she  had  promised  her  little 

make  me  vain  !    Thou  shouldsl  not  mislead  thy    sisters  te  wake  them  when  she  came  home,  and 
elder  sister. 


Flora  goes  with  '  the  Beauty'  tolhe  Exchange, 
and  makes  her  toilet  with  her.     I  am  not  in 
;>irit5,  and  I  fancy  that  I  shall  have  no 
pleasure.     But  still,  however,  a  quiet  observer 
need  not  experience  any  annoyance,  when  she 
;  will  not  play  any  part.'  It  is  now  more 
than  ten  yea-  aw  the  world  in 

Year's  Assembly  in  .Stockholm.     How  will  it 
now  appear  to  me  1    '  Alton* 

Let  us  now  relate  something  of  the  Exchange 
Ball.     When  we  entered  the  large,  magnificent- 
ly-lighted saloon  (we  came  rather  late),  the  up- 
per, that  is  to  say,  the  aristocratic  part,  was 
nlled.     My  stepmother  nevertheless  steered  our 
way  there,  and  said  cheerfully  to  us,  'O  we  cer- 
-hall  find  5eats!'     But  the  '  honourables' 
ce  stone-houses  on  their  seats;  and  at 
JSelma's    earnest    and    whispered    prayers    her 
mother  desisted  from  all  attempts  to  unsettle 
idies.     Thus  we  described,  with  all  dig- 
nity, a  half-circle;  and  amid  the  most  courteous 
greetings,  we  made  our  retreat  towards  the  low- 
the  saloon,  whore  we  obtained  pla- 
ces near  the  door.     Now  entered  Count  Gyllen- 
lliant  group,  accompanied  by  the  Silfver- 
niily.     As  they  paused  for  a  moment  at 
a  nee,  in  order  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  sa- 
••pmother   arose    to    speak  to    the 
ni  she  turned  herself  away  with  a 
;:id  cold  salutation,  and  then  floated  past 
us  with  her  splendid  train,  which  seemed  not  to 
•  us  the  very  least  in  the  world.    My  step- 
mother seated  herself,  evidently  mortified  and 
wounded.     Selma  was  so  too,  for  her  mother's 
it  in  a  tone  of  vexation,  "How  stu- 
pid they  are !" 

A  comet-lik"  appearance  now  suddenly  mov- 
ed through  t'r;      -nu.    It  was  Flora  and  her  sis- 
•••Mlemen.      They  wen1 
:n  dazzlingly  beautiful,  and  dressed 
with  tf. 

ip  the  room,  where 

md  places  near  the  Gyllenldfs,  WOO  had 
the   platform,  whi-'h   was   ar- 
ranged  for   the    royal    family.      Selma   looked 
•  ars  earn,-   involuntarily  into 
!--rat)!v  forlorn,    among 
.nknown  people.  -other  looked 

elf  really  de] 

for  her  \  heart. 

and  began  t  •  in  her  livelv  man- 

:    was    ,-!,.  u-  ,,,,xv 

•r  great  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of 
BUM)  Id 

In  the  mean  time  wr  :  with  a 


charm  ingronng  penon  amused  as  with 
line-t,  rind   the    na.ve  h  whi'-h   st,/- 

•••1   to   us    h'-r   LM'-nt    f»Mr   r 

ftcqaaintan 
*ides  this,  was  so  strange  and  so  bashful  in  the  I 


tell  ihem  about  the  princess  and  the  young  prin- 
ler  fear  was  soon  changed  into  the  most 
lively  delight,  as  the  royal  chamberlains  shewe  i 
themselves,  and  every  body  in  the  saloon  rose  to 
salute  the  Queen,  who,  with  the  Crown-prince, 
the  Crown-princess,  and  the  two  eldest  princes, 
Carl  and  Gustav,  accompanied  by  a  brilliam 
train,  entered  the  saloon,  and  amid 'kindly  greet- 
ings went  across  the  room,  to  take  their  seats  on 
the  platform.  And  now  we  rejoiced  ourselves, 
Selma  and  I,  to  have  been  near  the  door,  where 
•  uld  observe  the  royal  family  so  well. 

Selma's  new  little  friend  was  quite  charmed, 
and  gave  her  heart  immediately  to  the  Prince 
Gustav;  whilst  Selma  said,  jestingly,  that  she 
had  chosen  Prince  Carl  for  the  favourite  of  her 
heart. 

Scarcely  had  the  royal  family  seated  them- 
selves, when  the  GyllenloPs  party  fell  into  con- 
versation with  the  royal  attendants.  Young  Silf- 
verling  paid  attention  to  the  young  ladies  of  the 
court. 

Slowly  now  began  the  quadrille  to  form  itself 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  saloon.  The  royal  cham- 
berlains had  gone  round,  and  given  out  gracious 
invitations  in  the  name  of  the  illustrious 
Now  the  Crown-princess,  majestic  r;nd  gli'te1  irg 
with  jev.  'en  to  open  the  quadrille  with 

Baker  N.,  a  little,  stout  old  man,  whose  good- 
tempered  polite  behaviour   shews  how 
true  moral  education  effaces   every  distinction 
in  all,  even  in  the  greatest  difference  of  i. 

The  Crown-prince  danced  with  a  yon 

of  the  citizen  class;  and  Prince  Carl  with -. 

our  little  new  friend,  who  had  feared  so  mu«-h 
that  this  evening  she  should  not  dance  at  all, 
and  who  now,  on  the  hand  of  the  young  prince, 
beamed  with  the  charm  of  youth  and  innocent 
lovely  delight. 

She  was  pointed  out  as  the  eldest  daughter  of 

the  wholesale  dealer  M .     In  my  own  mind 

I  saw  her  thinking,  '  what  will  my  sister- 
thisl' 

Lennartson  danced  with  Flora,  Selma  with 
Felix   Delphin;  and  as  I   now   saw    im 
mother  again    more   satisfied   and  drawn    into 

:-y  a  lady  of  condition    ; 
use  more  freely  my  eyes  and  ear*,  thai  I 
seize  upon  and  collect  whatever  the 

Th-  ball  w.is  beautiful;  the  world,  th.< 
what  I  had  -een  it  almost  a 
.   old    acquainla1 

irt,   like    themselves    ;\}-».      Tii. 
merely  wandered  with  light  I" 
COUnten  had  dii-  in   a   lew  wi 

|y  with  whi  .;nnint- 

mrirked  hi-'o:v — )  develop- 
ni'-nt;   : 

For    th'-  I         W  I        •    agreeable    forms 

•>le  say 

that    ut;lin<"-s    an •:  ;e   and 

more  out  of  the  world.    Good  luck  to  the  jour- 

irBre- 

"  No !  a  thousand  devils  take  and  broil  me—" 
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And  the  other  replied, — ' 

"  O !  the  devil  letch  me !  the  devil  in  hell  fetch 


,  now  came  up  to  the  speak- 
hem,  with   a   smile,   '  good 


me!" 

And  the  first  continued, — 
"No,  seven  thousand  tuns  curse  my  soul !" 
Aqd  the  other  chimed  in, — 

I,  the  devil  fetch  and  govern  me  !" 
An  old,  well-dressed  gentleman,  with  a  some- 
what sarcastic  look 

;iid  wished   them 

On  my  left  hand  I  heard  Hilda  and  Tilda 
Engel  talking  about  the  gentlemen  who  had  just 

-ing,  thus.     Hilda  said, — 
:  he  is  so  sweet,  Axel  Brevander,  with  his 
handsome    eyes    and   his  little   pointed   beard. 
us1  how  sweet  he  is !" 

Tilda.  "  And  his  brother  there  !  he  is  accord- 
ing to  my  taste  no  less  sweet.  And  how  he 
waltzes !  duite  divine !  He  has.  engaged  me 
for  the  second  waltz1.  Ah !  he  is  such  a  sweet 
fellow!" 

Hilda  and  Tilda  together.  "Ah,  they  are  so 
sweet,  so  sweet,  so  sweet !" 

Oh  !  thought  I,  we  have  not  yet  got  rid  of  the 
ugly  and  the  stupifl ! 

I  was  interrupted  in  my  observations  by  a  mid- 
dle-aged lady  of  a  lively  and  goodly  exterior, 
who  saluted  me  with  a  friendly  zeal,  and  taking 
my  hand,  exclaimed, — 

"Ah!  my  best  Mada  —  Miss — Mrs. — pardon 
me ;  I  have  forgotten  the  title.  I  wish  you  a  good 
new  year  !  How  charming  it  is  to  see  Mada— 
Miss — home  again.  And  how  may  be  the  sweet 
Lady-District-Governess — I  mean  Miss — I  mean 
your  Honour's  Lady  stepmother  1"  1  was  con- 
scious that  I  very  well  knew  the  person  who 
thus  addressed  me,  but  I  could  not  at  the  mo- 
ment recal  to  mind  either  her  name  or  rank,  and 
-herefore,  in  consequence  of  the  incomprehensi- 
ble etiquette  of  our  social  intercourse.  I  found  it 
impossible  to  address  her  as  you  or  she.  I  was 
therefore  in  the  greatest  perplexity,  as  she  seem- 
ed so  certain  of  our  perfect  acquaintance. 
Whilst  I  secretly  vexed  myself  about  this  defect 
and  bad  custom  among  us,  I  seized  upon,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  the  brilliant  idea  of  calling  my 
unknown  acquaintance  'Your  honour.'  At  this 
she  looked  somewhat  confounded,  and  our  con- 
versation fell,  as  it  were,  to  the  ground,  till  the 
Signora  Luna,  who  had  now  finished  her  at- 
tendance on  the  dueen,  came  to  us,  and  after 
having  given  me  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  ad- 
dressed my  great  personage  thus:  "Ah,  good 
day  to  you,  Provostess  R. !  A  good  new  year  to 


you 


[ow  is  the  Provost  7" 


"  I  thank  you,  my  gracious  Baronc — or  Couni- 
ess,  who  are  so  good  as  to  ask.  I  hope  the 
Baro — I  would  say  Count — pardon  me,  I  am  so 
unlucky  as  never  to  remember  titles  and  names. 
Is  it  not  Countess  that  I  should  say  1" 

"  Could  we  not  simply  address  one  another  as 
you?"  asked  Signora  Luna,  smiling,  "we  then 
should  get  rid  of  a  deal  of  embarrassment;  and, 
as  you  know,  Kellgren  says,  'the  simpler  the 
better.' " 

"Ah,  if  thai  could  but  be!"  exclaimed  the 
Provostess,  brightening  up,  "  that  would  really 
be  a  blessed  thing!  For  me  especially,  who 
have  so  wretched  a  memory  and  am  so  mortified 
to  be  discourteous.  But  could  one  really  do 
801" 

"  1  see  nothing  in  the  world  which  can  hinder 
it,"  answered  'our  lady  of  the  bright  eyes,'  "if 
we  the  Provostesses,  the  Baronesses,  the  Count- 


esses, and  ladies  of  all  degrees,  determined  to 
carry  it  through.  For  you  know,  indeed,  that 
God  wills  what  the  women  will.  Is  it  iut  so, 
my  best  Chief  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  V  con- 
tinued she,  turning  herself  to  the  ornate  old  gen- 
tleman just  mentioned,  "  does  it  not  seem  to  you, 
Mr.  Chief  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  that  Mr., 
the  Chief  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  himself, 
and  we  all  should  have  an  easier  life  of  it  here 
in  Sweden,  if  we,  like  all  polished  nations, 
availed  ourselves  of  the  manner  of  addressing 
one  another  which  our  language  oilers  us;  if  we 
employed  our  honest  Swedish  you,  instead  of 
these  everlasting  titles'?  It  actually  frightens 
me  from  talking  with  the  'Mr.  Chief  Ala^t-M  ot 
the  Ceremonies,'  when  1  bethink  me  that  I  must 
address  Mr.  the  Chief  Master  of  the  Ceremonies 
with  the  title  of  Mr.  the  Chief  Master  of  the 
Ceremonies,  and  that  it  can  return  every  minute 
and  hinders  all  that  which  these-  Masters  of  the 
Ceremonies  ought  to  do  for  my  tongue  and  my 
meaning.  And  now  I  promise  to  talk  no  more 
with  a  Mr.  Chief  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  un- 
less the  Mr.  Chief  Master  of  the  Ceremonies 
gives  me  leave  to  address  the  Mr.  Chief  Master 
of  the  Ceremonies  with  a  simple  you,  and  that  I 
can  hear  the  Mr.  Chief  Master  of  the  Ceremo- 
nies address  me  in  the  same  style." 

"You  are  perfectly  right,  my  gracious  one," 
smilingly  replied  the  polite  old  gentleman,  "and 
if  you  can  make  your  proposition  general  amongst 
mankind,  you  will  have  rendered  a  great  service 
to  Sweden.  I  really  cannot  conceive  why  at 
Court  and  in  society  we  should  be  less  European 
than  in  the  Swedish  academy,  where  we  with 
the  greatest  freedom  address  each  other  with 
you,  a  word  which  is  of  equally  good  tone  and 
has  an  equally  fine  sound  as  the  Frenchman's 
vous,  the  Englishman's  you,  the  German's  siet 
and  the  de  of  our  Scandinavian  brothers." 

"  That  is  excellent !"  exclaimed  Signora  Luna. 
"Thus  then  we  make  a  contract  on  this  New 
Year's-day  to  introduce  you  into  our  social  and 
every-day  life,  and  a  new  and  better  time  shall 
thereby  arrive,  both  for  speech  and  writing  in, 
Sweden.  Let  me  now  present  to  you  these  two- 
ladies,  my  very  good  friends;  I  do  not  tell  you 
whether  they  be  ladies  or  Mrs.  only,  but  that 
they  are  very  charming  people,  and  you  shall 
address  them  with  you,  and  thev  shall  address 
you  with  you  likewise.  Now  I  leave  you  to 
make  a  nearer  relationship  through  pro  and 
con." 

And  we  talked  together,  and  it  went  off  both 
easily  and  well.  The  nimble  and  the  light  in  our 
new  nomenclature,  as  it  were,  gave  wings  to  the 
conversation,  and  I  found  the  Chief  Master  of 
the  Ceremonies  one  of  the  most  interesting  old 
gentlemen  and  the  Provostess  one  of  the  most 
excellent  and  most  lively  Provostesses  in  the 
world. 

The  dancing  in  the  mean  time  went  on,  but 
as  is  usual  at  these  New- Year  assemblies,  with- 
out any  particular  life.  People  collect  here 
rather  to  see  and  be  seen ;  rather  to  greet  one 
another  with  'a  happy  New  Year!'  and  to  chat- 
ter with  one  another,  rather  than  to  dance.  To- 
wards eleven  the  royal  party  went  out  into  the 
large  ante-room  on  the  right,  to  receive  and  to 
reply  to  the  compliments  of  the  diplomatic 
corps.  When  they  again  entered  the  saloon 
they  began  to  make  the  great  round  of  it,  and  I 
actually  pitied  them  for  the  many  unmeaning 
words  which  they  must  address  to  and  hear 
from  the  many  hundreds  of  people  unknown  to- 
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them.  Yet  the  procession  was  beautiful  and 
splendid  to  look  at.  The  gorgeous  dress  of  the 
Ctueen  (she  was  almost  covered  with  jewels) 
and  her  courteous  demeanour  occasioned  deep 
bows  and  curtseys;  people  looked  up  with  so 
much  pleasure  to  the  high  and  noble  figures  of 
the  Crown-princess  and  her  husband,  and  no- 
body noticed  without  joy  and  hope,  the  two 
young  tall-grown  slender  princes;  the  one  so 
brown  and  manly,  the  other  lair  and  mild,  and 
both  with  the  bloom  of  unspoiled  youth  upon 
their  fresh  countenances. 

.My  eye,  however,  riveted  itself  especially 
upon  the  Crown-princess.  I  remember  so  well 
huw  I  saw  her  twenty  years  ago  make  her  entry 
as  bride  into  Stockholm;  how  I  saw  her  sitting 
in  the  gilded  coach  with  transparent  g!. 
dows;  »the  delicate  figure  in  a  dress  of  silver 
gauze,  a  crown  of  jewels  on  her  head,  with 
cheeks  so  rosy  and  eyes  so  heavenly  blue,  so 
beaming,  greeting  the  people  who  filled  the 
sireets  and  houses,  and  thronged  themselves 
around  her  carriage,  and  with  an  unceasing 
peel  of  shouted  huzzas  saluted  in  her  the  young 
lovely  hope  of  the  country.  She  was  the  sun  of 
all  eyes,  and  the  sun  of  heaven  looked  out  in 
pomp  above  her.  Certainly,  the  heart  of  the 
young  princess  must  have  'beaten  high  at  this 
-al  homage  of  love  and  joy — at  this  tri- 
umphal procession  into  the  country — into  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  Life  has  not  many  mo- 
ments of  such  intense  splendour. 

Signora  Luna  has  told  me,  lhat  when  towards 
the  end  of  the  procession  through  the  city,  the 
princely  bride  came  before  the  royal  castle,  and 
riage  drove  thundering  through  the  high 
arched  gateu  iddenly  bowed  her  head. 

When  she  raised  it  again  her  eyes  were  full  of 
tears— with  still  devotion  entered  she  her  future 
habitation. 

1  thought  of  all  this  as  the  royal  train  ap- 

Cched  us  by  degrees.     I  thought  how  the 
which    the    young   princess    had    then 
awakened,  were  fulfilled;   how  her   life   since 
then  had  passed;  thought  how  she  had  worked 
,'iiet  greatness,  as  wife  and  mother— as 
the  protectress  of  noble  manners — as  the  pro- 
moter of  industry— as  the  helper  of  the  poor  and 
i.-iw  stood  there  an  honour  to 
to  the  land  where  she  was  born— 
.•oDle  who  now  called  her  theirs,— and  I 
•  1  her  from  th«-  depths  of  my 
sight  that  I  saw  in  her  i 

sive  eyes  that  she  f.-lt  U,,.  annoyan'-e  of  ihr 
empty  speeches  which  she  had  to  "make  and  to 
hear,  and  it  seemed  to  m,-  absurd,  that  mm-lv 

lie,  that  no: 

'."til'l    this   evening   r«-a<-h    h-r   ear.      I 
'•manripaf   iKrlf,   and 

Lt  Selma,*  -id  with 

,  'k'1  «'ith  r  imiliarily  f»r 

fill  arv: 

•Vu-h    to- 
gether, n*  if  th<-v  had    l,i-,-n    •. 

son,  wl 

All  this  produced  n  i 
halt  c-t  train,  and 

drew  all  eye  ,p,,n  ,]v 

Scarcely  had  the  royal  party  left  us  w 


Gyllenlofs,  as  if  struck  by  a  sudden  light,  has- 
tened up  to  us  with  the  warmest  friendship,  and 
invited  us  at  last  to  join  their  party.  Seats 
were  procured  for  us  near  me  piatform;  we 
must  of  necessity  follow  them  up  the  saloon. 

:>mother,  always  soon  reconciled,  allow- 
ed" herself  to  be  persuaded;  we  went— we  ar- 
rived^-the  Silfverlings  found  us  to  be  their 
equals,  and  we  had  seats.  My  stepmother  had 
a  deal  of  politeness  and  many  welcomes  to  an- 
swer. Selma  declined  three  invitations  to  dance 
with  the  young  Silfverlings,  and  I  now  under- 
stood what  she  meant  by  spasmodic  acquaint- 
ances. 

Shortly  afterwards,  when  the  royal  party  had 
left  the  assembly,  we  left  it  also.  The  unfortu- 
nate philosopher  had  forgotten  Flora's  over-shoes, 
at  which  Flora  was  very  angry  and  unhappy. 
Selma  prayed  her  warmly  to'take  hers,  and 
Flora  did  so  after  some  opposition.  Lennartson 
seemed  hurt  and  displeased  at  this ;  my  su-p- 
mother  uneasy.  Contrary*to  all  my  prayers,  I 
could  not  induce  Selma  to  make  use  of  mine. 

We  were  kept  for  a  good  while  standing  in 
the  lobby  by  the  crush  of  people.  Lem 
threw  his  cloak  before  Selma's  feet,  and  obliged 
her  to  set  them  upon  it,  that  she  might  in  . 
from  standing  upon  the  cold  floor.  His  anxiety 
called  forth  the  hateful,  envious  expression  into 
Flora's  eyes.  St.  Orme  observed  her  quite 
calmly,  while  he  shewed  himself  very  polite  to- 
wards her.  He  gave  her  his  arm,  Lennartson 
conducted  my  stepmother,  the  Chamberlain  me. 
Here  came  we  in  collision  with  Aunt  Pendelfelt, 
who,  in  an  affected  and  formal  manner,  said  half- 
aloud  to  Flora— 

t  friend,  when  may  one  con- 
gratulate you,  if  I  may  ask  1" 

Flora  assumed  an  astonished  and  unfriendly 
look— but  St.  Orme  answered  laughing  ;  "  quite 
certainly  in  the  next  ne\.  .artson 

on  this,  looked  at  him  with  an  inquiring  and 
sharp  glance.  St.  Orme  looked  another  way. 
Flora  seemed  to  set  her  teeth  together.  Aunt 
Pendelfelt  turned  herself  now  to  Selma  and 
Felix,  as  it  seemed,  with  a  similar  qn- 
which  Selma  sought  earnestly  to  avoid,  and 

Felix  to  go  forward.    At  that  moment 

he  throng  of  people  opened  itself,  anil  we  were 

at  liberty.     In  the  carriage,  my  stepmother  and 

I  emulated  each  other  in  wrapping  Selma's  feet 

up  in  our  shawls  and  cloaks. 

At  home,  and  during  a  light  supi 
•ill  airain  in  good  humour,  and  amused  o-i 
with  projecting  all  kinds  of  improlv. 
the  future.      We  laughed  a  deal  ;   but  at  a  \\his- 
icrof  St.  Ornx-'s,  Flora  !  • 

v.      At   the  same  time   I  was  ,<v. 

hie  signs  luMwcen  my  uin-le  .v 
stepmother,  which  put  m««  SOinwhal  out  - 
>er,  and  as  we  were  about  to  part  on  r 

nit  of  humour  ;   but  Srlma.  - 
nil  of  joke,  p;. 
imid  mcrrv  "  happv  wishes,"  we  said  to  each 

••ight  !" 
us  is  it  iu  our  life  — in  our  home  here  in 

MIU'-ll     With 

unlri'-ndlv 

H)  hral  this 
at  homr  and  ; 
find  tlii 

::ocs  through  the  hou 
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Then  the  dissonances  die  away  by  tk'gre 

\'.  e  can  say  in  peace  to  one  another  and  to  life — 

••  uood  night!' 

Ilk. 

Good  morning,  life!     A  lovely,  brig.. 
.  .es   upon  the   southern    n: 

Jnsl  the  clear  blue 
..     Vet  it  is 

.laces  ami  • 
.;.   animals,   ai.d   si.iuies. 

,,  bite,  swing  then 

over   ti.       -  where  the   water  of  the 

lake,  with  its   ihirteen  hundred  islands,  breaks 
into  the  '.  fuamingly  intermingles  with 

-tieam  plays  a  part  in  my  life.     Its  roar- 

tny  cradle  song  of  an  evening,  when  I  iest 

.     In  the  morning  it  alionis  me  my 

g  water,  and,  by  its  wild  fvesh  odour,  by 

ngthening  cold,  awakens  lirlings  of  the 

;\autua  stream;  feelings  fresh  with 

youth,  full  of  life's  enjoyment.     In  iis  v 

1  see  the  first  glimmer  of  light,  when  i 
liom  mv  window  salute  the  new  day. 

Light!  water!  these  primeval  gifts  of  the 
Creator  to  earth,  which  still  to-day  are  here  for 
all  mankind.  Why  do  we  not  acknowledge 
more  your  power  of  blessing  I  "Why  are  we  not 
baptized  every  day  by  you  to  new  life,  and 
courage,  and  gratitude  1 

I  have  stood  at  my  open  window,  and  with 
full  respiration  have  drunk  in  the  fresh  air,  which, 
together  with  the  sunshine,  streams  into  my 
chamber.  I  have  had  joyful  thoughts. 

.-'inber  the  Polish  nobles,  who  in  the  past 
summer  visited  Sweden,  and  what  was  their 
peculiar  feeling  of  esteem  for  this  country. 

"  A  country  never  conquered  by  a  foreign 
power;  a  people  who  through  their  own  strength 
have  asserted  their  own  independence !"  said 
thev.  with  an  expression  of  pleasure  and  melan- 
t  melancholy  over  their  own  poor  father- 
land'.) And  I  softly  sang  from  Malmstrom's 
beautiful  warm  song,  "The  Fatherland,"  words 
which  often  come  into  my  thoughts,  and  sang 
them  with  love. 

Thou  poor,  I  lion  stnrile  Swedish  earth, 
.  fiiniinc  cast  thee  clown  1 

*  *  *  * 

Tluni  honour-crowned  Fatherland, 

\VI..  ,rks  abide  ; 

Thou  lofty  cliff-encircled  strand, 
Washed  by  the  faithful  tide. — 

•  voiis  lidiuM.  th'iu  peaceful  shore, 
;  in  love  ami  pleasure  o'er 
us  Almighty  hand  ! 

I  thought  also  on  my  own,  now  so  happy  in- 
dependence. O  freedom  !  how  charming  is  the 
enjoyment  of  thee  alter  Ion-  ycais  of  captivity. 

Thus  thought  I  on  something  which  is  dear  to 
me,  and  which  remains  ever  more  sure.     I  feel 
that  I  am  come  into  an  ever-improving,  a  more 
''•harmonious  relationship  to  my  fellow- 
creatures.     Since   it   h;i  light    in    my 
own  soul,  and  I  am  by  this  means  come  more 
"into  equipoise"  in  life;  since  I  am  at  peace 
with  myself;  no  longer  hotly  wishing  to  please 
and  no  longer  Decking  so  much  for  their 
•tion  and  their  love — since  that  time  I 
:ltem  much  mure,  and  find  in  them  much 
greater  pl-asure.     Since  I  have,  above  all  things, 

>;h  in  man  and  woman human  kind, 

and  to  this  \\;:  F  have  towards  mankind, 

nkind    has  towards   me,  a   certain   f/io;/ 

aflinitv  of  I'-elirrj-,  ;,  retrain   relationship,  as  of 

the  children  of  one  parent,  which  has  opened  our 


souls  to  each  other,  and  has  beautified  life.  In 
one  word,  1  acknowledge  ever  more  intelligibly 
that  human  love  is  my  proposition. 

Two    ;  .i    this    way   nearer  and 

B  and  Will         lirenner, 

my  young  sister  and — my  friend.    S    ma  makes 

ber  tenderness,  :>y  her  joyous  nar- 

3he  has  at  once  laid  aside  the 

scornful  ma--..  figured  her  pine  I' 

and  her  natural  wit  appears  to   me  on   that  a~- 

count  onlv  the  nioie  agreeable.      Same  may  play 

>'n   the  lips  of  an  angel,  and  even   the 

iui    winy    may    be  hand-maids    in    the 

i   our   Lord.     Does  lie  not  let   this   be 

-••a tiers  He  not  over  i, 

wave,  among  clouds  and  stars,  millions  ol  joyful 
*allies  and  rich  hursts  of  laughter,  which  lighten 
forth  both  in  sunny  and  gloomy  hours,  and  enli- 
ven the  spirits  ol  his  e real u res'? 

Wilhelm  Brenner,  the   Viking why  do  I 

feel  at  t.  him  as  it  were  a  sunshine  in 

!  1  ,ove,  however,  it  is  not.  that  I  know 
decidedly;  but  my  acquaintance  wiih  him  give* 
me  joy. 

Latterly  I  have  often  seen  him,  and  feel  myself 
alwavs  well  in  mood  when  I  am  near  him.  I 
talk  to  him  willingly  of  my  Finnish  fatherland; 
of  the  wild  natural  characteristics  of  Aura  ;  of 
its  peculiar  people  and  manners;  its  strange 
mythological  song^  and  legends,  with  magic  arts 
and  powerful  PRIMEVAL  WORDS — the  keys  to  the 
being  of  things — of  my  own  first  childhood  on. 
its  foaming  pearl-rich  streams,  in  the  shade  of 
its  alders. 

How  kindly,  nay,  how  willingly  he  listens  to 
me ;  how  well  he  replies  to  my  thoughts,  my 
feelings — now  seriously,  now  gently  je 
Many  times  I  request  that  he  should  call  forth, 
some  remembrances  out  of  his  restless  life,  pic- 
tures of  another  climate,  of  seas  an-1  wilderness- 
es, of  glowing  Africa  and  strange  Kgypt ;  scenes 
from  the  battle-fields  around  Atlas/  It  is  ran 
that  he  will  relate  anything  of  this;  but  how 
ciiriouslv  ;.nd  desiringly  do  I  not  then  listen  i 
These  piei tires  are  so  grand,  and  I  acknowledge 
something  grand  also  in  the  nature  which  has 
conceived  them. 

And  what  feeling  is  it  indeed  which  leads  the 
Viking  to  seek  so  openly  and  so  cordially  inter- 
course with  me  1  Love  7  No!  I  do  not  think 
so;  and  will  not  think  so;  at  least  not  in  the  sense 
in  which  people  generally  accept  this  word. 
The  tolerably  current  pieience,  that  man  and 
woman  only  under  the  influence  of  this  feeling 
approach  one  another  cordially,  is  not  just. 
•  •k,  they  need  one  another  because  they 
admire  a  peculiar  kind  of  excellence  in  each 
other.  Tie  finds  in  her  the  inspirations  of  life, 
she  sees  her  world  illuminated  in  him  ;  and  thus 
they  find,  through  one  another,  the  harmony  of 
life,  the  fulness  of  life. 

This  I  have  thought  to-day  by  my  clear  heav- 
en, by  clear,  fresh  air. 

The  horizon  of  the  family  has  exhibited  itself 
to  the  New  Year  pretiy  free  from  clouds.     My 
stepmother  is  entirely  in  good  humour  amid  a 
host  of  New- Year's  visits,  which  drop  in  every 
'  his  has  prevented  her  and  me  from  dasli- 
ihcr  in  any  important  quarrel;  yet  since, 
ncipation-question  we  have  been  rather 
more  ceremonious  towards  each  other,  and  n.y 
stepmother  seems  to  suspect  tricks  and  uneasy 
;  lions  under  many  of  my  entirely  inno- 
cent assertions. 
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St.  Orme  comes  hither  sometimes  early  in  the 

morning,  and  desires  to  speak  alone  with  my 

stepmother.     Shealway  :  at  this; 

and  when  she   returns  fiotn   these  conferences, 

:lways  annoyed  and  uneasy  till  some  new 

impression  removes  this.     1  suspect  that  their 

private  conversations  have  reference  to  money 

which  St.  Urine  borrows.     May  the  good-nature 

.other  not  bring  her  into  embarrass- 

I  have  heard  that  which  is  bad  spoken 

affairs,  ..t  his  life  and  connexions. 

Felix  also  may  be  misled  by  St.  < 

and   by  the  example  of  his   friends,   the 

Rutchenfelts,  into  evil    ways.     1   have  spoken 

ions  respecting  St. 

:  but  the  Viking  takes  the  field  for  him, 
nis  residence  in  Paris,  under  obli- 
s  to  him,  which  makes  him  unwilling  to 
•  anything  bad  about  him. 

13/A. 

My  bad  suspicions  have  their  entirely  good, 
or    1    will    say,   bad   foundation.     Helfrid    Rit- 
•  ie  a  note  to  Selma  this   morning, 
n  she  a*ked   a  loan  of  fifty  rix-dollars. 
She  needed  this  sum,  in  order  to  pay  the  pension 
of  her  y«''inir«-M  brother,  and  should  be  able  to 
:.ths.     With  eyes  Hashing  with 
fo  gratify  Helfrid's  wish,  Selma  shewed 
the  letter  to  her  mother,  and  prayed  her  to  ad- 
vance the  desired  sum,  which  she  had  not  now 

infinite  pleasure,  my  beloved  child!" 

;.ed  my  stepmother,  who  is  always  ready 

'<-ned  to  her  writinu-de.^k,  and  open- 

•>  usually  keeps  money; 

appeared  to  recollect  sorne- 

:nd  turned  pale.     She  took  out  a  purse, 

:  •  B£  full  of  heavy  siiver- 

1'iit  in  her  hand  instinctively,  but  drew 

•ix-do!lnrs.     A  painful  confu- 

•inti'd  it— If  on  her  countenance,  as  she 

stammering,  "Ah!   I  have  not— I 

now!     St.  Orme  has  borrowed  all  my 

i     promised  to  brini;  it  me  back  again 

-.but — in  the  mean  time — how  shall 

ue  ii 

•ilier  had  tears  in  her  eyes;  and 

.<T,  her  pale  cheeks  —  I 

•ly  up   to    my  chamber,  and 

i    quiekly  with   a  few  rnmtrii- 

-••!ma  in  their  merry 

u-  hank-bills  ;  whilst  the 

to  thnir  look,   and   their 

uds). 

!    ni",  ,-md  daneed   for  joy  at 
mv  strpmo- 

:i  «'ith  a  kind  <>:  ment— 

whi.-h   some  what 
1   -lionl-1   soon 
the  bills. 

•  be  MIP-  t1'.  "n. 

r    the  mean  time 

r  in  the  af: 

er  important 
1 

not — according  to  the 

\    and 

- 

lid  him,  in  whii-h  al-' 

To-ci  me  hither 

noon.    I  was  alo. 


ante-room.  She  was  attending  to  her  flowers 
at  the  window.  After  a  conversation  of  a  few 
minutes  with  me,  Felix  approached  her.  Selma 
went  to  the  other  window;  Felix  followed.  Sel- 
ma would  have  escaped  into  the  other  room, 
when  Felix  placing  himself  in  the  door- way, 
barred  her  progress  and  exclaimed  beseech- 
ingly, 

"No!  now  Selma  can  no  longer  avoid  me  ! 
Give  me  a  moment's  conversation,  if  you  do  not 
wish  that  I  should  be  altogether  desperate." 

A  deep  crimson  overspread  Selma's  counte* 
nance ;  a  feeling  of  anguish  seemed  to  seize 
upon  her  soul !  but  she  struggled  with  herself, 
and  whilst  she  looked  down  at  a  monthly  rose, 
which  she  held  in  her  hand,  she  seemed  to  wait 
for  that  which  Felix  had  to  say  to  her.  I  thought 
I  saw  that  I  ought  to  go,  and  leave  i. 
young  people  to  explain  themselves  to  each 
other,  and— I  went,  but  not  without  secret  dis- 
quiet. 

In  the  saloon  I  found  my  stepmother  in  secret 
conference  with  the  Chamberlain.  She  looked 
more  Metternich-like  than  ever.  I  made  as 
though  I  noticed  nothing,  and  went  up  to  my 
chamber,  when  I  soon  received  a  visit  from  Hel- 
frid Rittersvard.  And  out  of  this  visit  came 

quite   unexpectedly  a  confidence   which 

Now,  now,  my  gracious  diplomatic  Lady  Step- 
mother, I  can  also  have  my  state  secrets.  To 
my  Diary,  however,  I  can  very  well  confide, 
that  Helfrid  Rittersvard,  after  much  considera- 
tion* and  after  much  anxiety  and  pain,  had  yield- 
ed to  the  faithful  devotion  and  prayers  of  Ake 
Snarrskold,  and  had  promised  to  belong  to  him 
whenever  their  personal  circumstances  allow  of 
a  union.  This  may,  it  is  true,  withdraw  itself 
to  a  great  distance.  Before  Sparrskohl 
company  it  is  not  to  be  thought  of,  and  < 
Rumler,  his  superior,  remains-  probably  yet  a 
long  time  in  his  post  as  head  of  the  eon>. 

Helfrid  was  uneasy,  and  wished  to  know  from 
mo  whether  she  had  done  well  or  ill.  I  said 
'well,"  and  that  made  her  happy. 

It  was  two  hours  before  I  could  again  visi: 
Selma.     As  I  came  into  (he  ante-room  where  I 
had  left  her,  it  was  empty,  but  I  saw  thr- 
one had  lain  upon  the  sofa,  and  had  sir. 
their  head  upon  the  soft  pillow.     I  picked  up  a 
few  fallen  rose-leaves,  and  snw  in  their  brighr- 
red    bosom  shinin-    •   .  •    .       I  . 

went  fariher  and  sought  for  Selma.'  I  found  her 
in  her  ch'mber. 

Hei  ''yes  ^learned  as  f:  >nt  to  do 

when  she  weeps,  and  si^hs  beared    ler  !-.• 
She  soon  opened  her  heart  to  mv  t«  n<'ei!v-anx- 
ious  questions  and  I  learned  her  secret  feelings 
and  thoughts. 

Felix  had  reproached  Selma  will)  lh< 
and  unfriendliness  which  she  had  sheun  to  him 
me  time  ;   had  told  her  that  iliis  made  him 
unhappy,  that  lie  should  1  e  !,.»;  jf  s|,p  were  not 
difli-rent  towards  him.      ]]•• 
ness  of  character—  1m  f<'l! 

save  him  if  slv  "f  him  a 

worthy,  hanpv  m  uld 

it  whi'-h  tli-'V  lia  i  v>"  : 

r  kind  of 
'. 

ii  I  miclit 
be  to )  uld 

*  of 

trial  for  him,  after  which 1  have  always 
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liked  Felix  ;  he  has  a  good  heart,  and  so  many 
amiable  qualities;  but  he  is  weak',  and  lor  some 
years,  since  he  has  been  of  age,  he  has  shewn  him- 
self so  trifling,  so  little  to  be  trusted!— We  have 
been  so  dissatisfied  with  him.  But  he  can 
change,  he  can  become  better,  and  then—" 
1  Then  you  will  make  him  happy,  Selma?" 

I  Yes !" 

'  And  you  weep  V 
'Yes  !  I  know  not  why.'' 

I 1  do  not  believe  it  of  Felix,  that  he  would, 
as  it  were,  take  your  feelings  by  storm." 

"  Oh,  that  he  certainly  will  not.  But  he  thinks, 
perhaps,  that  I  love  him  more  than  I  really  do : 
and  that  only  temper  in  me,  or  his  fickle  beha- 
viour occasioned  my  coolness.  From  our  child- 
hood upwards  it  has  been  a  sort  of  understood 
thing  in  our  families,  that  we  were  to  be  mar- 
ried, and  we  were  looked  upon  as  almost  be- 
trothed. Felix  has  always  wished  for  this  union, 
my  mother  the  same,  and  I  have  had  nothing 
against  it  till  I  learned  to  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  myself.  I  now  know  very  well 
that  I  can  never  love  Felix  properly,  because  I 
cannot  highly  esteem  him,  as  I  will  and  must 
highly  esteem  my  husband  ;  but — " 

"But  what,  my  sweet  Selma'?" 

"  If  I  can  make  hirn  and  others  happy,  then — 
neither  shall  I  myself  be  unhappy.  And  then — 
God  will  give  me,  perhaps,  a  child,  which  I  can 
love,  and  in  which  I  can  have  pleasure  in  the 
world." 

With  this  Selma  wept  quite  softly,  leaning  on 
•my  shoulder. 

'I  wished  to  know  what  Selma  had  actually 
promised  to  young  Delphin. 

"  I  have  prayed  him,"  replied  she,  "  for  one 
-whole  year  not  to  speak  of  his  love,  but  to  prove 
it  to  me  in  actions  and  behaviour.  Should  I  be 
in  this  manner  convinced  that  his  inclination  to- 
wards me  is  actually  as  great  as  he  says,  then  I 
will,  when  the  year  of  trial  is  over,  consent  to 
be  his  bride.  That  I  have  promised.  Felix  de- 
sires now  nothing  more ;  he  prayed  only  for  a 
ring,  which  he  might  wear  on  his  hand  as  a  me- 
morial of  this  hour  and  of  his  promise.  I  gave 
him  the  ring  wiih  the  sapphire.  He  was  so  hap- 
py, so  glad !  Ah,  Sophia  !  I  must  be  happy  too, 
since  I  have  done  that  which  is  right,  and  have 
perhaps  saved  a  human  being." 

And  again  Selma's  eyes  beamed  with  pure 
joy,  although  through  a  haze  of  tears.  I  rejoi- 
ced heartily  in  her  prudence  and  goodness,  but 
still  felt  myself  quite  melancholy  on  her  account. 

TAe  I8tk. 

"  Invited  out  for  the  whole  week  !"  With 
these  words  my  stepmother  met  me  this  morn- 
ing, and  her  countenance  shewed  an  intelligible 
pleasure  through  an  assumed  light  veil  of  well- 
bred  weariness  and  tedium  of  the  world !  I  ex- 
hibited not  the  least  sorrow,  especially  as  I  saw 
my  stepmother  and  the  two  young  girls  taken 
up  in  the  highest  degree  with  the  thoughts  and 
business  of  the  toilet.  I  feel  myself  fortunate  to 
escape  these  molestations,  and  that  I  can  stay  at 
home.  My  stepmother  persuaded  me,  indeed, 
a  very  little  "  to  go  with  them."  But  it  is  not 
in  right  earnest. 

The  2] st. 

Among  all  these  dissipations,  which  reign  in 
the  house;  amid  all  those  beautiful  toilets  and 
artificial  flowers,  and  all  these  so-called  pleas- 
tires,  still  strange  symptoms  break  forth,  which 
testify  of  the  volcanic  soil  upon  which  they 
dance. 


Flora  has  been  for  several  days  as  changeaole 
in  her  temper  as  in  her  dress  ;  and  it  has  seemed 
to  me,  as  it  .she  by  these  changes  endeavoured 
merely  to  fetter  Lennartson's  attention,  or  more 
eorrectly,  to  charm  him,  and  his  eye  follows  her 
too  with  attention,  but  rather  with  the  gravity  of 
the  observer  than  with  the  expression  of  the  en- 
raptured lover.  It  seems  to  me  sometinn 
with  all  these  changes  of  Flora's,  he 
1  which  is  the  true1?'  and  so  ask  I  also;  because, 
whilst  she  evidently  endeavours  to  draw  Len- 
nartson  to  herself,  she  disdains  not  several  by- 
conquests,  and  keeps  these  up  also  with  her 
charms  and  her  endeavours.  St.  Orme  plays 
the  while  an  apparently  indifferent  part,  but  is 
often  betrayed  by  his  crafty  glance.  He  watches 
her  secretly. 

Among  the  pictures  in  the  inner  ante-room, 
there  is  a  beautiful  portrait  of  Beatrice  Cenci, 
the  unfortunate  fratricide.  To-day  Flora  stood' 
before  it,  and  observed  it  long,  sunk  in  silent 
thought.  I  looked  at  her,  ibr  she  was  beautiful, 
as  she  stood  there  with  an  Undine-garland  of 
coral  and  white  water-lilies  in  her  brown  hair, 
and  in  a  dress  of  that  chameleon-like  changing- 
coloured  material,  whicli  in  this  year  is  so  mm-ii 
the  mode.  All  at  once  she  broke  silence,  and 
said — 

"  Can  you  tell  me,  wise  Philosophia  !  why  I 
find  pleasure  in  this  picture;  in  studying  this 
Beatrice  Cenci  1" 

"  Probably  because  she  is  so  touchingly  beau- 
tiful," said  I. 

"No!  but  for  this,  because  she  was  so  firm 
and  determined.  Such  people  refresh  the  mind — 
especially,  when  we  are  disgusted  by  the  unde- 
cided, weak,  characterless  people,  who  are  now 
so  abundant  in  the  world.  What  think  you  of 
Beatrice  V 

"  1  deplore  her  from  my  whole  heart.  It  must 
be  horrible  to  hate  the  author  of  one's  own  life." 

"  Yes,  indeed,  horrible !"  interrupted  Flora 
warmly.  "  Yes,  it  is  horrible  to  hate  one's  pa- 
rents, but  horrible  also,  if  one  were  compelled  to 
despise  them." 

Flora  with  this  hid  her  face  in  her  hands.  I 
looked  at  her  with  astonishment  and  sympathy. 

"Ah!"  continued  she  with  excitement,  "let 
no  one  say  that  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference 
what  song  is  sung  beside  a  child's  cradle ;  it 
sounds  through  his  whole  life.  Lennart.son, 
Selma,  why  are  they  so  good,  so  wholly  good; 
and  I,  why  am  I  so  1— And  yet,— Sophia!  1  am 
no  ordinary  person !" 

I  was  silent,  and  Flora  continued,  while  she 
looked  sharply  at  me, — 

"  I  know  that  you  never  can  like  me,  and  that 
you  never  did  me  justice,  but  still  you  will  not 
say  that  I  am  an  ordinary  person." 

"  Extraordinary  and  beautifully  gifted  are  you 
in  all  things,"  replied  I,  "but  perhaps  you  are 
in  reality  less  extraordinary  than  you  faiu-y 
yourself  to  be.  For  the  rest,  dear  Flora,  I  cari- 
not  judge  you,  because  I  do  not  yet  know  you. 
You  are  often  so  unlike  yourself — you  ai 
you  were  not  one,  but  two — nay,  several  per- 
sons." 

"  Nor  am  I  one  person  !"  replied  Flora;  "  I 
have  a  double  being,  one  good,  and  one  bad,  that 
always  casts  its  spells  around  me;  that  is  my 
other  I,  and  follows  me  like  my  shadow,  and 
places  itself  between  me  and  all  truth,  by  day 
and  by  ni°;ht;  abroad  and  at  home;  when  I 
laugh  and  when  I  weep;  at  the  ball  and  in  the 
church, — yes,  even  in  church  it  places  itself  be- 
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tween  me  and  heaven  !  How  is  it  then  possible 
that  I  can  have  peace — that  1  can  be  saved? 
All !  would  that  I  were  a  little  grey  sparrow  of 
the  field  T' 

"  And  why  a  sparrow'?"  asked  I. 
"Because  then  nobody  would  trouble  them- 
selves about  me,  and  would  know  nothing  of 

me But  hush !    I  feel  in  me  that  one  of  my 

bad  demons  is  near!" 

"Let  him  obtain  no  power  over  you!"  prayed 
I  warmly  and  zealously. 

has  power!"  said  Flora,  with  a  horrible 
ion,  "and  I  stand  on  the  brink  of  an 
and  soon — soon  enough  shall  I  be  precip- 
itated down,  if  not "  she  was  silent;  light 

le  themselves  audible  in  the  outer 
ante-room,  and  St.  Orme  entered  Immediately 
afterwards  came  my  stepmother  and  Selma,  and 
all  went  together  to  supper  at  the  Silfverlin^. 

7V  2 

and  distinguishing  tokens!     My  step- 
mother has  i  :,ich  demeanour,  and  the 
telegraph  movements  between  her  and  the  Cham- 
go  on.     I   suspect  strongly  a  complot 
.  my  precious  freedom.     "  Must  go  cau- 
and  a  little  diplomatically  to  work,"  I 
heard  my  stepmother  say,  softly,  this  day  to  my 
uncle;  "you  have  not  fet  Sop'hia  suspect  any- 

:  but  I  feel  my  way  in  a  delicate  man- 
ner; confide  yourself  to  me;  I  understand  the 
ladies,"  replied  he. 

To  that  end  my  stepmother  plagues  me  with 
.urns  on  the  Chamberlain,  and  the  Cham- 
:ions  as  to  my  taste  in  furni- 
ture ;  for  example,  with  regard  to  the  form  of 
tables  and  bookcases,  and  so  forth.     He  wishes, 
.  in  the  furnishing  of  two  new  rooms  that 
yuld  be  wholly  arranged  according  to  my 
Hut  what  is  his  furniture  to  me  7     If  my 
stepmother  sings  my  uncle's  praise,  he  is  no  less 

her. 

is  one  of  the  most  superior  ladies  that  I 

said  he  again  to-day,  "a  tact,  a  judg- 

i  discretion !    Ah !  one  can  confide  every 

her;  and  I,  for  my  part,  when  I  will  do 

a  linle  good  in  secret,  I  kno\v  no  one  whom  I 

•  ilingly,  and  with  the  most  perfect 

assurance  can.  make  :  ant.  ' 


1  began  over  all  this  to  become  impatient. 
Peo|  of  Brenner  with  a 

young.  A-.     This  has  a  lit- 

i  air  appears 
[token  to  me 
of  this  conn-  lam  his  friend — hi 

thing  enigmi:  .-.-is  ii  is  un- 

i.-gard  it. 

The 
ither  and  I  are  on  cool  II: 

;    I  am 

•:i  nut  a 

!  looks 

should 
cease  here,  \\\n\  it  wouM  (.•• 

;it  life  stands  still  if  no  out- 


human   life   most   attt 
the  sli 


are  its 

that  which  increa  -r  of  heaven  or  of 

hell. 

r 


At  the  moment  in  which  the  butterfly  devel-  • 
opes  its  wings  it  is  quite  calm  in  the  secure 
resting-place  which  it  has  selected.  In  the  mo- 
ment of  change  its  life  appears  altogether  to  be  an 
inward  one.  But  the  beaming  butterfly  of  day 
and  the  nocturnal  death's-head  moth  are  chil- 
dren of  the  same  quiet  summer-hour. 

A  ramble  out.  A  kateful,  disagreeable  day; 
the  people  red-blue,  heaven  leaden-grey;  icicles 
at  all  the  houses;  loose,  trampled-up  snow,  half 
an  ell  deep  in  the  streets;  vexatious  thoughts, 
unpleasing  feelings!  Yet — "EVEN  THI 

the  proverb  which  the  wise 
Solomon  gave  to  an  Eastern  prince,  who  desired 
from  him  such  a  motto  as  would  make  the  soul 
strong  in  misfortune,  and  humble  in  prosperity; 
and  this  motto  will  I  make  mine. 

Tkc  2GM. 

I  went  down  yesterday  to  dinner  with  the  vir- 
tuous determination  of  being  comply  ing  towards 
my  stepmother,  and  kind  towards  everybody. 
But  it  was  the  reverse  with  me;  I  entered  the 
inner  ante-room,  and  saw  my  stepmother  and  the 
Chamberlain  silting  on  the  sofa,  in  confidential 
and  whispered  discourse,  which  they  suddenly 
broke  off  on  my  approach.  My  stepmother 
seemed  very  good-humoured,  and  soon  came  up 
to  me,  and  said  significantly,  as  she  ai. 
something  in  my  dress,  "  I  inusi  tell  you,  that 
we  have  just  had  a  long  conversation  about 
you  and  sundry  of  your  concerns — urn,  urn, 
um !" 

"  On  what  concerns  V  asked  I  with  a  look  as 
if  I  would  not  at  all  understand  it. 

"O  yes,  yes;  about  certain  concerns  which 
everywhere  have  their  importance;  um — um — 
um !"  said  my  stepmother,  smiling.  And  then 
she  began  a  little  speech  about  its  being  so  pleas- 
ant to  her  to  see  every  one  about  her  happy; 
how  all  her  thoughts  and  her  endeavours  tended 
to  that ;  how  she  thought  not  all  about  i 
how  she  merely  lived  for  others,  and  so  i-n.  I 
thought  on  the  bitter  recollections  of  my  youth, 
and  assumed  a  north-pole  demeanour  on  the 
throne-speech  of  my  stepmother. 

We  went  to  dinner.  The  Chamberlain  was 
"ati.r  jirtjt  wi ns"  on  my  account,  and  divided 
the  best  morsels  between  himself  and  me,  which 
had  no  relish  for  me.  To  the  most  nolii- 
vationsof  my  stepmother  I  answered  also  coldly, 
and  avoided  Selma's  looks,  which  seemed  to 
ask,  "  What  have  we  done  against  thee  1"  At 
dinner,  youth  was  ;  •  .-•  golden  ;. 

Chamberlain  said  that  he  had  in  youth  " 

•ed  himself  from  the- cup  <•!  • 
I  s.-iid,  ;hat   1    had   my  I'ittei 
|y  out  of  my  youth  :  ren 
even  to  this  day  operated  disturltinu'lv 
temper.      I  saw,  l>v  the  U 
inotli-T,  that  she  felt  this  as  a  repro 
Hut  I  had  the  feeling  as  if  a  heavy  av.. 
lay  upon  mv  In-art. 

'In  i»:.  ,  M  I  waft  making  a  lr, 

•  ith  which    t<>    mm    i: 
!   inManth 

'  '  c.viiiful  : 
vlully   threw  ivi 

prayed  me  to  acc< ;  U  niy- 

sclf  clasped  in  her  arms  '!i  on 

;>ered  to  mr  ;M<-)ilv.  that 
i   should   i. 
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my  liberty,  and  therefore  I  released  myself  coo 
ly,  and  even  threw  away  the  blond,  because  " 
did  not  suit  me;  1  could  get  for  myself  what 
wanted." 

My  stepmother  silently  went  with  her  dis 
dained  gilt  back  to  her  room ;  and  as  Sehna 
moment  afterwards  followed  her,  I  could  see 
through  the  open  door,  how  she  leaned  agains 
the  window,  looked  before  her  still  and  sorrow 
fully,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  tears  were  on  he 
cheeks. 

This  sight  went  to  my  heart ;  and  whilst  I  se 
cretly  reproached  myself  for  my  conduct,  I  wen 
up  to  my  chamber  in  order  here,  in  quietness,  t< 
demand  a  reckoning  with  myself.  But  I  couk 
hardly  recognise  again  my  own  room ;  s 
changed,  so  beautified  was  it.  For  a  while 
knew  not  where  I  was. 

Among  some  handsome  new  furniture  which 
had  been  arranged  in  it,  shewed  itself  an  ex- 
tremely elegant  mahogany  bookcase,  through 
whose  bright  glass  windows  a  number  of  books 
in  ornamental  binding  smiled  upon  me;  and 
from  the  top  looked  down  majestically  a  beauti- 
ful Minerva's  head  of  bronze. 

As  an  exclamation  of  astonishment  escaped 
from  me,  I  heard  behind  me  a  half-snorting, 
half-chirping  sound,  and  when  I  turned  myself 
round,  I  saw  my  delighted  maid  come  forth  from 
a  window  corner,  when  she  could  no  longer 
conceal  her  sympathy  with  my  amazement. 

11  Her  Grace  has  long  thought  about  this,"  re- 
lated she  now  out  of  the  fullness  of  her  heart ; 
"  and  the  Chamberlain  himself  has  had  the  book- 
case carried  up,  and  then  Miss  Selma  has  been 
here  all  the  morning  to  arrange  the  things  in 
order." 

A  revolution  now  took  place  in  me.  Perhaps 
I  now  saw  here  the  aim  of  every  private  con- 
versation, of  every  telegraphic  movement,  of 
every  secret  agreement,  which,  as  I  fancied,  had 
been  directed  against  my  freedom.  And  they 
had  reference  merely  to  my  well-being  and  my 
pleasure  !  Perhaps  it  was  the  thought  on  this 
my  astonishment,  which  had  made  my  step- 
mother to-day  in  such  high  spirits.  I  fancied1 
that  I  again  felt  her  warm  embrace,  her  breath 
upon  my  cheeks.  And  1 1  how  had  I  met  her  7 
how  had  1  suspected,  mistaken,  rejected  her, 
and  occasioned  her  tears  ! 

With  the  speed  of  lightning  I  hastened  down 
to  my  stepmother,  and  here — 

I  have  a  bias  of  a  dangerous  kind.  If  my 
feelings  have  become  ice  cold,  and  then  are  sud- 
denly thawed  by  a  ray  of  sunlight  or  dew-drop 
of  life,  then  am  I  unusually  deluged  by  them  as 
by  a  spring-flood,  and  am  ready  to  deluge  the 
•whole  world  with  them.  Nay,  there  exists  no 
person  whom  in  such  moments  I  could  not  press 
to  my  heart;  and  for  those  who  are  dear  to  me 
I  have  only  one  feeling,  the  feeling  of  giving 
them  all  that  I  hare,  myself  into  the  bargain. 
Seneca  and  Cicero,  and  Schlegel  and  Hegel,  and 
the  doctrines  of  all  the  wise  men  of  the  world  on 
self-government,  and  quietness  and  moderation, 
are  in  such  moments  merely  like  oil  upon  a  wa- 
terfall. Certain  experiences  hare,  it  is  true, 
brought  me  somewhat  to  control  this  rushing 
flood;  but  in  certain  moments  nevertheless  they 
will  have  their  way,  and  the  present  moment 
was  9ne  of  them.  Ye*,  so  deeply  affected  was 
I  by  the  goodness  of  my  stepmother,  and  so  full 
of  contrition  for  my  own  injustice,  that— if  she 
now  had  required  that  I  should  confer  my  hand 
on  the  Chamberlain— I  should,  I  think,  have 


done  it.*  But  thanks  be  to  my  good  stars !  stiff 
thought  not  of  that;  and  I  could  n n disturbed lr 
enjoy  all  the  amenities  of  life  which  blossomed 
there,  where  human  souls  overflowed  in  intima- 
cy and  love  towards  each  other. 

1  have  silently  vowed  by  Minerva's  head, 
never  again  to  torment  with  unnecessary  sus- 
picion my  stepmother  and  myself.  I  'eel,  there- 
Chip's  load  lighter  at  heart.  I  hear  Sel- 
ma joyfully  sing.  God  bless  the  singing  bird! 
Her  .song  always  celebrates  the  sunny  hours  of 
iu>m<>.  She  resembles  in  this  the  singing  birds 
of  Sweilen,  who  (Nilson  relates  in  his  Fauna) 
sing  the  sweetest  after  soft  summer  n'in. 

The  28JA. 

Continued  rapture  on  my  part  over  the  book- 
case, and  so  on.  Increasing  pleasure  and  in- 
creasing contentment  on  the  part  of  my  step- 
mother. Light  on  the  fate  of  Europe,  through 
my  stepmother  and  me.  Active  trade  with  the 
Lady  Councillors  of  commerce;  one  betroths, 
one  marries,  one  strikes  people  dead;  in  one 
word,  one  cares  for  the  success  of  the  world. 
With  all  this,  secret  vexation  in  my  soul.  I 
have  not  seen  the  Viking  for  several  days.  He 
ought  indeed,  at  least,  to  come  and  announce  his 
etrothal  to  his  friend. 

ThtWtk. 

To-day  a  ramble  out.  I  met  the  Viking,  who 
was  angry,  and  quarreled  because  we  were  out 
exactly  then ;  and  that  I,  if  I  also  had  been  at. 
lome,  and  alone,  received  him  not.  I  was  rath- 
r  proud  at  this  assertion,  and  assumed  a  rather 
rosty  deportment,  on  which  Brenner  left  me: 
olerably  short  and  cold.  Now,  now, — 

I  caro  for  nobody,  nobody  ; 
And  nobody  cares  for  me  .' 

Thank  God !  thus  can  I  yet  sing,  and  thus 
will  I  ever  be  able  to  sing. 

I  will  have  no  vexation,  no  unnecessary  vex- 
tion.  I  have  had  enough  of  that  in  my  life,  L 
ave  had  it  from  feelings  all  too  warm.  I  will 
ave  these  no  more.  And  therefore  will  I  re- 
main cold  and  calm,  as  the  marble  statues  which, 
ve  shall  see  by  wax-light  in  the  sculpture-gal- 
ery  to-night. 

Eleven  at  night. 

But  when  one  sees  between  the  cold  marble? 
tatues  and  the  pale  flames  of  the  waxlights  a 
warmly-beaming  human  eye  which  rests  with 
entle  sun-strength  upon  us — who  can  prevent 
ic  heart  becoming  warm  and  soft,  prevent  the 
allery  itself  from  being  converted  into  a  temple 
f  the  sun.  Thus  happened  it  to  me,  as  in  the 
^iobe  Gallery,  between  Roman  Emperors  and 
Caryatides  I  discovered— the  Viking.  As  I  met 
is  eye  I  involuntarily  extended  my  hand,  and 
elt  at  the  same  moment  his  warm,  true  hand- 
ressure.  O  we  must  still  always  continue 
riends !  Brenner,  however,  did  not  join  us, 
le  seemed  to  have  undertaken  to  protect  two 
adies,  one  of  whom  was  young  and  very  pretty. 
Perhaps  she  is  his  bride,"  thought  I.  But  I 
ave  up  this  opinion  as  again  and  again  I  saw- 
is  eye  between  the  marble  statues  directed  ta 
ic  with  an  expression  which  quietly  did  rny 
eart  good.  The  meeting  of  this  glance,  the 
entiment  of  a  deep  sympathy  with  a  warm  and 
oble  heart,  gave  to  the  ramble  through  this 
arble-hall  on  the  arm  of  the  Chamberlain  an 
xtraordinary  charm.  I  felt  my  heart  beat  with 


*  It  may  be  customary  in  Sweden  for  uncles  to  marry 
eir  nieces — w«  can  only  lay,  how«r«r,  that  it  sounds  very 
Id  in  Engliah— M  H. 
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a  full,  although  calm  life,  amid  these  senseless 
statues;  and  the  perhaps  yet  less  feeling  crowd 
of  people,  who  in  elegant  dresses  filled  the  gal 
leries,  were  occupied  rather  as  it  seemed  to  me 
with  the  lighting-up,  with  the  handsome  dresses 
•with  the  Glueen  and  her  Court  (who  also  were 
there),  than  with  the  masterpieces  of  art.  Bu 
wherefore  do  I  blame  thatl  I  myself  thought 
more  of  the  people  than  of  the  statues.  Lennart- 
son  gave  his  arm  to  my  stepmother,  and  directed 
his  words  and  remarks  particularly  to  Selma, 
•who  looked  lovely,  but  thoughtful ;  whilst  Flora 
on  her  brother's  arm,  in  a  kind  of  feverish  en- 
deavour seemed  to  wish  by  her  person  and  her 
sallies  to  occupy  all  those  around  her.  St. 
Orme,  Baron  Alexander,  and  a  couple  of  other 
gentlemen  followed  her  amid  applause  and  ad- 
miration. She  was  very  well  dressed  and  ex- 

i^ly  lovely. 

In  the  so-called  Sergei's  room  my  attention 
was  drawn  to  throe  different  models  for  the  art- 
ist's group  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  because  we 
saw  so  plainly  in  it  the  works  of  a  mind  which 
clearly  understood  itself  and  possessed  itself  of 
the  life  which  he  would  express.     In  the  first 
model  the  statues  are  ill-shaped,  coarse,  unpli- 
ant,  soul-less,  Egyplian-mummy-like;  they  lock 
themselves  together  in  a  block-like  oneness.    In 
the  next  they  hare  already  life  and  motion;  but 
are  yet  without  harmony,  without  beauty  and 
higher  unity.     These  they  obtain  first  in  their 
third  formation,  when  the  artist  has  won  the  vic- 
tory, and  the  splendid  figures  express  the  com- 
bat ef  human  passions,  softened  by  dirine  grand- 
eur and  beauty.     Methought  I  saw  in   these 
forms  the  whole  development,  as  in  humanity 
.n  man,  and  glad  in  these  thoughts  I  turned 
-  'If  round  with  the  necessity  of  communica- 
ihem  to  some  one,  who  could  or  would  un- 
derstand me.     I  saw  now  in  my  neighbourhood 
only  Flora,  who  with  an  expression  of  impa- 
tience and  also  of  bitterness  listened  to  St.  Orme, 
her  in  a  low  voice.     As  my  eye 
met  that  of  Flora,  she  said,  suddenly  breaking 
and  in  a  joking  tone,  "What  revelation  has 
ia  had  now?     Her  eye  glows  as  if  she  had 
•vered  a  new  W". 

thought,"  replied   I,  "is  Income 
•."     And,  canied  away  hv  my 

to  her  the  three  :: 

i  what  they  had  h'<l  me  to  think  upon  the 
perfcciin1.,'  of  life,  on  the  pa- 
tience a  :i  of  llic  trur  artist,  which  ix-v- 

>al,  nor  till  it 
see*  that  i'  >od. 

lly  at  my  cnthtiM- 
ly.     Af- 
-ergel  was  i 

<»ul  hi- 
rfection  by"— «he  checked  herself,  ami  I 

ihre  want  MtimiP'l 

! 

sion  of  con 

i 
recogm 

at  times  fla 

1. 1.  nn.l  hep--- 
.<Uiri-  critic! 

imper: 

his  own  acutcness. 


To  me  this  criticism  betrayed  merely  St. 
Orme's  want  of  a  noble  mind.  I  felt  myself 
also  wounded  by  his  scarcely  courteous  manner 
towards  me;  but  I  am  so  afraid  in  such  cases 
of  letting  myself  down  by  repayment  in  like 
coin,  or  in  permitting  myself  to  be  mastered  by 
a  little  desire  of  revenge,  that  I  listened  to  St. 
Orme  in  silence,  without  giving  any  sign  of  the 
displeasure  which  I  felt.  Yet  I  was  glad  to  be 
liberated  from  it  by  the  Viking,  who  having  dis- 
posed of  his  ladies  (God  knows  how),  now  came 
hastily  to  me  in  order  to  call  my  attention  to  the 
group  of  Oxenstjerna  and  History,  and  also  to 
the  remarkably  noble  and  powerful  countenance 
of  the  great  statesman.  In  the  joyous  frank  ex- 
pression of  Brenner,  I  perceived  a  feel 
fresh  sea-air  which  often  comes  over  me  from 
this  spirit.  For  the  rest,  he  complained  that  he 
was  wearied,  that  he  had  no  taste  for  cold,  life- 
less figures. 

It  was  nevertheless  determined,  that  this  even- 
ing the  lifeless  figures  should  reveal  to  me  many 
depths  of  the  living  ones. 

We  were  advancing  to  the  marble  gallery  of 
Logard  where  Odin  stands  so  commandingly, 
Endymion  slumbers  so  sweetly,  Venus  jests 
with  Love,  Apollo  plays  upon  the  lyre,  and  all 
the  Muses  stand  around  him. 

There  the  royal  secretary,  Von  Krusenberg, 
joined  us,  who  bowing  ceremoniously  before 
gods  and  men,  thus  made  himself  perceived 
by  us,— 

"  It  is  certain  that  here  one  can  say  that  one 
is  in  good  company.  One  feels  oneself  really 
exalted  by  it." 

"Yes,"  interposed  Baron  Alexander,  "here 
one  escapes  at  least  the  elbow-thrusts  of  the  peo- 
ple; of  the  common  herd  which  fills  the  streets 
and  alleys." 

Such  expressions  I  cannot  bear,  and  cannot 
hear  them  in  silence.  1  replied  therefore  not 
quite  courteously, — 

"I  believe  certainly,  that  among  the  so-called 
people,'  one  meets  with  honester  and  better  in- 
dividuals  than  among  the   heathen   divinities. 
There  is  a  deal  of  the  'herd'  upon  high  Olym- 
pus." 

As  a  church-weathercock  might  look  down 
upon  tin-  paving-Mone-.  -i  down  the 

great  Alexander  on  me,  and  .St.  Unne  said  .sar- 
castically,— 

"  Thus  it  may  appear  to  those  who  do  not  en- 

•  into  the  spirit  of  antiquity,  and  do  no; 
stand  how  to  grasp  its  works  with  an  en!, 
cd  and  unprejudiced  eye.     The  ('a;: 
10  use  here  a  :  iiui^ment. 

il'nl  and  the  sublime  must  be  measured  by  an- 
jther  standard." 

I  think  so  too,"  said  1 
d«';il  -m^ht  not  to  he  draped  down  to  the  circle 
of  our  e. 

felt  thai  I  crimsoned,  for  I  found  that  I  did 
lot  stand  upon  q- 

.  : 

which  at, 

.mi:  to  reply 
let  i..  i;iaitf  my  meaning  moie  clear,  when 


ii !      I    KIMU-    tcally    nothing 
on  the  earth  cannot  do  ii.    Is'u !  therefore  I  beg 
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to  hold  with  the  gods,  or  more  particularly  wit 
the  goddesses.  With  them  one  is  always  a 
home  in  a  temple  of  beauty.'' 

11  Cultivation  of  Genius  !"  said  Lennartson 
smiling,  "  and  many  think  that  this  is  very  sub- 
lime and  genteel.  But  more  sublime  and  mor* 
genteel  is  the  cultivation  which  looks  indiffer 
ently  away  from  accidental,  showy  pits,  and  in 
quires  after  merely  the  essential  in  man,  the 
goodness  and  earnestness  of  the  will ;  which  be 
holds  in  each  man  an  elect  genius,  an  heir  o 
another  divine  home,  a  living  thought  of  God 
which  ennobles  hwn  for  the  citizenship  of  an 
eternal  kingdom,  and  conducts  him  there.  One 
may  do  justice  to  the  heathen  point  of  view,  ye 
•with  all  propriety  find  its  inferiority  to  the  very 
highest,  that  is,  to  Christianity." 

This  was  evidently  said  to  extricate  me  out 
of  my  dilemma,  and  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  the 
heathen  divinities  suddenly  grew  pale,  or  evap- 
orated into  ghostlike  figures,  and  the  great  Al- 
exander shrivelled  up  into  a  dwarf;  von  Krusen- 
berg  crept  behind  Odin,  while  Selma  and  I  look- 
ed up  with  delight  to  Lennartson.  St.  Orme  and 
Baron  Alexander  consoled  themselves  by  com- 
municating to  each  other  their  paltry  thoughts 
on  people  who  could  make  so  much  ado  about 
an  insignificant  occurrence  among  insignificant 
beings,  and  would  ascribe  a  world-historical 
signification  to  an  event  which  had  happened 
here  two  thousand  years  ago.  '  How  foolish  !' 

I  listened  to  the  two  gentlemen,  and  wondered 
that  great  learning  could  be  so  completely  united 
to  great  poverty  ofmrnd. 

The  truth  is,  that  I  have  found  among  simple 
youths  and  maidens,  more  deep  feeling  for  the 
deep  in  life,  than  among  a  certain  kind  of  the 
learned. 

Some  time  after  this,  we  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  gallery,  before  a  marble  group,  Cupid  and 
Psyche.  One  sees  Cupid  about  to  leave  Psyche 
in  anger,  who  kneels  and  prays  for  forgiveness. 
"  How  could  one,  like  Cupid  here,  be  so  im- 
moveable  to  a  beautiful  supplicator  like  Psy- 
che V  we  heard  von  Krusenberg  say. 

"  Yes,"  said  Flora,  while  her  eye  sought  that 
of  Lennartson,  "is  it  possible  to  repulse  her, 
who  loves  so,  and  prays  so,  even  if— if— she  be 
culpable  V 

"  He  must  be  a  downright  barbarian !"  ex- 
claimed von  Krusenberg. 

"  I  think,"  said  Lennartson,  rather  coldly, 
"  that  there  are  actions,  which  one  cannot,  and 
ought  not  forgive." 

"  Not  even  to  a  beloved  one,"  whispered  Flora, 
with  a  voice  almost  imperceptibly  tremulous, 
"not  even  a  bride— a  wife  7" 

"  Least  of  all  her,"  said  Lennartson  mildly, 
but  with  emphasis ;  and  with  a  serious  penetra- 
ting look  on  Flora. 

Shortly  afterwards  some  one  seized  my  arm 
astily,  and  whispered,  "  Come  with  me !  I  am 

It  was  Flora;  she  was  pale  as  death.  But 
the  very  moment  when  I  was  about  to  go  with 
her  (Felix  was  with  Selma,  and  did  not  see  us), 
in  the  same  moment  Lennartson  stood  by  her 
side,  and  led  her  out  of  the  crowd. 

"  A  little  fresh  air !  I  faint !"  stammered  Flora. 
Lennartson  opened  the  doors  towards  the  Lo- 
gards  terrace,  and  we  soon  saw  the  starry  heav- 
ens above  our  heads,  and  the  wind  of  the  win- 
ter-night blew  cold  on  our  checks. 

Lennartson  ordered  one  of  the  velvet-covered 
benches  to  be  brought  out  for  Flora,  gave  her  a 


glass  of  water  to  drink,  and  shewed  her  the  ten- 
derest  care.  I  removed  a  few  steps.  The  scene 
and  the  time  were  solemn.  We  stood,  as  it  were, 
in  the  heart  of  the  castle,  whose  high  and  gloomy 
walls  surrounded  us  on  three  sides;  the  fourth 
opened  to  us  the  beautiful  prospect  over  the  har- 
bour, with  its  wreath  of  mountains  and  inhabi- 
ted islands,  wholly  concealed  in  the  nocturna. 
twilight,  lit  only  by  the  stars  of  heaven  and  the 
flickering  lights  oi  earth.  The  lights  of  the  gal- 
lery threw  broad  stripes  of  light  between  the 
clipped  trees  upon  the  high  terrace  where  we 
stood,  and  which  were  broken  by  the  shadows 
of  the  tree-stems.  I  saw  all  this,  while  my  ear 
involuntarily  caught  the  words  which  were  ex- 
changed between  two  human  beings,  who  seem- 
ed in  this  moment  to  approach  the  crisis  of  their 
strange  connexion,  the  separating  point  in  their 
lives. 

I  heard  Lennartson  ask  something  with  a  soft, 
almost  loving  voice,  and  Flora  replied, 

Better — better  now  I  O  Lennartson,  because 
hou  now  lookest  bright  and  gentle,  like  the 
leavens  above  us,  and  not  like  the  cold  marble 
inures  within." 

Lennartson  was  silent.  Flora  continued,  with 
greater  emotion,  "  Lennartson,  thou  art  really 
as  stern,  as  severe  as  he,  as  immovable  as  thy 
words  sound  now.  Ah,  my  God  !  tell  me,  how 
u?i  I  to  understand  thee  V 

Flora,"  said  Lennartson,  also  deeply  affect- 
ed,   "  I  it  is  who  might  have  asked  thee  this 
[uestion  for  some  time ;  I  it  is  who  wish  to  un- 
erstand  thee.     If  thou  lovest  me — " 
"  More  than  everything— more  than  life,"  in- 
errupted  Flora  vehemently. 

'Good  then!"  continued  Lennartson,  taking 
oth  her  hands  into  his,  and  bending  himself 
ver  them,  "if  it  be  so,  then — be  open,  be  can- 
id  towards  me.  Explain  to  me — " 
"Ah!  all,  all,  whatever  thou  wilt,  Lennart- 
on.  But  at  a  more  suitable  time.  Here  it  is — 
o  cold." 

"  Cold  !"  exclaimed  Lennartson,  "  that  is  only 
an  excuse.  Be  at  least,  for  this  once,  candid, 
Flora.  Thy  hands  burn.  Thou  feelest  now  no 
cold." 

"  No !  my  heart  is  warm,  warm  for  thee, 
Thorsten.  And  therefore  have  patience  with 
me.  I  love  thee  so  strongly,  so  childishly ; — yes, 
I  am  therefore  afraid  of  thee,  Lennartson ;  afraid 
of  seeing  thee  grave  and  stern.  Oh,  if  I  only 
knew  that  thou  rightly  lovedest  me,  then  I  should 
not  long  be  incomprehensible  to  thee  !  Oh  say, 
canst  thou  not  love  me  so,  at  least,  not  for  my 
love's  sake  V 

Methought  that  loving  tone  of  Flora's  was  an- 
swered. I  saw  Lennartson  bend  himself  lower 
before  her,  heard— the  doors  of  the  gallery  again 
open,  and  saw  my  stepmother,  together  with  her 
party,  come  out,  seeking  uneasily  for  us. 

On  the  arm  of  Lennartson,  Flora  again  en- 
ten-d  the  illuminated  gallery. 

Had  Flora  now  obtained  a  certainty  from  the 
heart  of  Lennartson,  which  she  had  not  before; 
had  words  been  spoken  which  my  ear  had  not 
perceived,  but  which  had  loosened  the  bond  by 
which  Flora  had  been  held  captive  1  This  is 
certain,  that  a  bright  joy  seemed  to  have  eleva- 
ted her  whole  being.  Never  was  she  more  cap- 
tivating, nor  had  Lennartson  been  more  capti- 
vated by  her  charms.  Selma  looked  gently  but 
pale  on  them  both,  while  St.  Orme  regarded 
either  with  a  subtly-searching  glance.  This 
glance  made  rae  suspect  that  Flora's  romance 
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is  still  yet  far  from  its  termination,  and  that 
new  revolution  may  soon  take  place. 

The  1st  of  February. 

The  rerolution  in  Flora  has  taken  place,  an 
all  is  as  dark  as  ever. 

This  forenoon  I  heard  outside  before  my  cham 
ber  various  strange  sounds,  as  of  persons  vio 
lently  quarreling.     I  went  out  to  see  what 
might  be;   the  little  passage  between  Flora 
"com  and  mine  was  empty,  but  the  door  of  Flo 
ra's  outer  room  was  half  open,  and  through  thi 
I  saw,  to  my  astonishment,  Flora  endeavouring 
to  release  her  hands  from  St.  Orme,  who  hek 
them  forcibly.     Both  looked  up  to  the  window 
by  which  they  stood. 

"  Ah  !  let  me  go  !"  besought  Flora,  warmly 
"Let  me  liberate  it!  It  will  be  soon  too  late 
See,  the  ugly  spider  has  caught  it  already!" 

•  Why  must  it  fly  into  the  webl"  said  St 
Orme,  with  his  cold  scorn.  "  Let  it  be.  It  wil 
be  interesting  to  see  if  it  can  liberate  itself 
whether  it  can  escape.  If  not,  then,— laisscz 
fairclafatalitl." 

"  Ah !  it  is  already  his  prey  !  The  poor 
wretch  !  Adrian,  let  me  go  !"  (She  stampec 
with  her  foot.)  "You  are  a  cruel,  horrible 
man!" 

"  Because  I  will  not  mourn  about  a  fly  ?  The 
little  fool,  she  has  created  her  fate  herself,  and 
who  knows  whether  after  all  she  is  so  very  un 
fortunate1?  And  the  spider!  Who  knows 
whether  he  be  so  cruel  1  He  merely  embraces 
the  little  fly." 

At  this  moment  a  pair  of  tire-tongs  was  sud- 
denly raised,  which  tore  the  spider's  web,  and 
separated  the  spider  and  the  fly.  Thi 
trophe  was  occasioned  by  me ;  I  had,  armed  with 
the  first  best  weapon  which  chance  offered  me, 
approached  the  combatants.  At  sight  of  me  St. 
Orme  released  Flora  and  exclaimed, 

"See,  there  comes  truly,  as  if  from  heaven,  a 
saving  angel!  Pity  is  it  only,  that  the  noble 
deed  comes  too  late." 

And  it  was  too  late.  The  fly  fell  dead  upon 
the  window  frame. 

"  But,"  continued  St.  Orme.  "  Sophia  can  very 
well  write  an  elegy  or  moral  observations,  anil 
thus  it  may  be  always  a  means  of  edification, 
and — " 

Flora  sprang  with  her  hands  before  her  fare 
ly  into  the  inner  room.  I  followed  her, 
Orme  went  away,  whistling  an  opera  air 

•If  up  to  such  an  outbreak  o( 
riolence  as  I  re,    she  tore 

••-I,  and  threw  herself  with  c"nvul- 
i          !  a  ma- 
was  the  beautiful  Floral     It  was  a  fury  that  I 

I 
she  emptied  it  hastily,  and  it,  •  by  de- 

"  I>:-are^t  Flora,"  said  I  at  length,  "why  this? 
How  can  the  fate  of  a  ilv  t> 

11  think  that 
I  troul  irn  over 

: 

shall   l.c   a  i 

• 

b 

'   but   why 
v.r.  of  names  \\ 


"Inquire  not!'1  replied  she,  impatiently.  "I 
cannot  say,  and  it  would  serve  to  no  purpose. 
Ah !  why  are  there  not  in  our  country  those  pro- 
tecting institutions  which  Catholic  countries  are 
ed  of,  where  a  person  can  escape  from 
the  world,  from  himself,  and  from  others ;  nay, 
'•an  be  saved  even  from  humiliation — where  even 
the  fallen  woman,  sustained  by  the  Cn 
erect  herself,  and  under  the  protection  of  heav- 
en, can  stand  there  purified  and  ennobled  before 
the  eyes  of  the  world !" 

And  Flora  was  again  beautiful,  as  she  raised 
herself  up  and  turned  her  glistening  tearful  eyes 
towards  heaven.  But  this  exaltation  lasted  but 
for  a  moment.  Then  continued  she  with  renew- 
ed bitterness, 

"And  if  he  pursue  me  I  will  become  Catho- 
lic; nay,  I  will  become  a  Turk  or  a  Fantee 
woman.  I  would  adore  the  Virgin  Mary,  or 
Mohammed,  or  the  Great  Mogul,  or  th- 
himself,  or  whatever  it  might  be,  if  it  would  only- 
free  me  from  this  man." 

"  Your  call  for  a  convent-life,"  said  I  smiling, 
'does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  of  the  right  kind. 
But,  Flora,  I  imagined  that  you  had  given  your- 
self up  to  a  good  and  strong  spirit,  that  you  be- 
"onged  to  Thorsten  Lennartson." 

"Belonged'?  yes,  with  my  whole  soul,  with 
my  whole  heart,  but—" 

"  Why  do  you  not  turn  yourself  to  him  with 
open  heart,  with  full  confession  1  He  would 
>ee  you."  • 

"So  you  talk!     Ah,  you  know  not — Yes,  if 
ie  loved  me  as  I  love  him !     But— ah,  if  I  knew, 
f  I  rightly  knew  !     Why  are  there  no 
oracles,  no  sibyls,  no  witches  or  prophete  i 
he  world,  to  whom  one  might  go  in  one's  need, 
ind  from  whom  one  could  demand  counsel,  a 
nint,  a  glance  into  the  future?      But  all  that 
which  is  pleasant  is  dead  now.     How  in. 
)le  and  flat  and  insipid  is  the  world  nov. 
ts  regularity,  with  its  rationality.     I' 
me.     I  am  disgusted  with  myself.     Every  thing 
s  nauseous  and   unbearable  to   me.      Do  not 
land  and  look  at  me,  Sophia !    Leave  me  !     1 
will  not  be  a  spectacle  for  you.     I  know  that 
•<>u  hate  me,  but  now  I  am  indeed  unfortunate 
nou^h.     Let  me,  at  least,  be  alone  !" 

VOl  not  now.    Let  me  rule  over  you  a  little 

while,  Flora!     You  will  then  better  understand 

ny  hatred.     I  am  just  going  out.     Attend  me 

rid  let  me  conduct  you.     The  snow  without  will 

all  coolingly  upon'your  hot  brow." 

I  approached  her,  and  began  to  arrange  her 

!>'•  with  me  what  you  will!"  and 

•rnained   passive.     1  helped   her  to  put  on   her 
vintr;  l  silently  we  went  ti-i^-ther  out 

nto  the  Tree  air. 
It  snowe.1  and  blew.    We  went  towar 

•  the  river,  on  th 
^orth  Bridge,      Flora  looked  at  th 

"How  it  foam*!  how  il  ;  she., 

see,  see  how  the  MM-W.I  ur  to 

• 

in  their 
(pern  t  i  M 
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baling  streams  will  have  come  into  equipoise." 
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"Sometimes,"  said  Flora,  "it  also  happens] 
that  the  angry  waves  obtain  the  upper  hand,  and  ' 
rush   over   the   others,    and   exasperate   them. 
There  is  a  retaliation." 

We  were  again  silent.  I  led  Flora  orer  the 
bridge  and  through  the  streets  into  the  city. 
There  are  the  oldest  memories  of  Stockholm ; 
here  is  the  heart  of  the  Stockholm  city,  which 
also  has  the  form  of  a  heart;  here  flowed  the 
blood  of  the  nobles  of  Sweden  in  streams  from 
the  hand  of  Christiern;  here  the  streets  are  nar- 
row, the  lanes  dark;  but  here  also  is  the  Castle 
of  Stockholm;  and  here  lift  themselves  even 
DOW,  a  mass  of  houses,  which  show  by  their  in- 
scriptions cut  in  stone,  the  strong  fear  of  God 
which  built  up  in  ancient  times  the  realm  of 
•-'n. 

went  into  a  dark  doorway,  ornamented 
•with  statuary  work,  of  one  of  their  houses,  which 
had  stood  for  centuries,  and  over  the  doorway 
of  which  was  inscribed  a  verse  from  the  Psalms 
of  David  in  old  Swedish. 

Flora  was  undecided:  "Whither  do  you  con- 
duct me  T'  asked  she  hesitating. 

"  To  a  witch,"  replied  I. 

"Are  there  yet  witches  in  Sweden  1"  said  Flo- 
ra, following  me.  "  But,"  continued  she,  some- 
what disparagingly,  "I  have  no  confidence  in 
the  witches  of  our  day,  with  their  card  and  cof- 
fee-cup wisdom." 

After  we  had  mounted  several  steps,  I  opened 
a  door,  and  we  entered  a  roqpi  where  a  young 
girl  sate  and  sewed.  I  prayed  Flora  to  wait  for 
me  here,  and  went  into  another  chamber,  the 
door  of  which  was  shut. 

After  some  time  I  returned  to  Flora,  and  led 
her  in  with  me. 

I  saw  an  expression  of  astonishment  and  cu- 
riosity depict  itself  in  her  countenance,  as  her 
eyes  riveted  themselves  upon  the  figure  which, 
clad  in  a  flowing  black  silk  robe,  sate  in  a  large 
chair  by  the  only  window  of  the  room,  the  low- 
er part  of  which  was  shaded  by  a  green  curtain. 
The  daylight  streamed  from  the  upper  half  of 
the  window  brightly  down  upon  a  countenance 
which  was  less  consumed  by  age  than  by  suffer- 
ing, and  whose  strong  and  not  handsome  features 
stifled  the  idea  that  it  had  ever  possessed  charms, 
or  that  looks  of  love  could  ever  have  rested  upon 
it.  Yet  this  countenance  was  not  without  sun. 
It  had  a  pair  of  eyes  whose  glance  was  not  com- 
mon. It  was  restless,  and  as  it  were  vacillating 
towards  indifferent  things  and  objects.  But  if  it 
were  animated  by  a  feeling  or  by  a  thought— and 
that  often  was  the  case— then  it  had  beams  that 
could  warm,  strength  which  could  penetrate; 
for  there  lay  in  it  great  and  deep  earnestness. 
The  hair,  still  beautiful,  and  of  a  dark  brown, 
was  drawn  off  the  large  brow.  A  plain  snow- 
white  lace-cap  surrounded  the  pale,  grave  coun- 
tenance. The  unknown  held  the  left  hand  of  an 
almost  transparent  delicacy,  against  her  breast, 
in  the  other  sne  had  a  pencil,  with  which  she  ap- 
peared to  have  been  making  observations  in  the 
margin  of  a  large  Bible. 

The  furniture  of  the  room  was  so  simple  that 
it  mi'^ht  have  belonged  to  poverty,  but  all  bore 
the  stamp  of  neatness  and  comfort,  which  does 
not  unite  itself  with  poverty.  A  vase  of  fresh 
flowers  stood  upon  the  table,  upon  which  lay 
books  and  manuscripts.  Every  thing  in  the 
room  was  simple  and  ordinary ;  the  large  won- 
derful eyes  alone  which  beamed  there,  awoke  a 
feeling  that  this  was  the  dwelling  of  a  powerful 
life. 


Flora  seemed  to  receive  an  impression  of  this, 
as  we  neared  the  unknown,  who  greeted  us  with 
great  friendliness,  as  she  said,  excusing  herself, 
"permit  me  that  I  remain  seated!" 

She  invited  us  with  the  hand  to  seat  ourselves 
upon  the  two  cane  chairs  which  stood  near  the 
table,  and  gare  to  us,  smiling,  a  sprig  of  gera- 
nium from  the  flower-vase  on  the  table. 

Her  earnest  eyes  riveted  themselves  upon 
Flora,  who  cast  down  hers,  and  appeared  to 
struggle  for  the  power  to  raise  them  again.  I 
withdrew  presently  from  that  part  of  the  room, 
and  lell  the  two  together. 

I  heard  the  unknown  say  with  a  gentle,  grare 
voice;  "So  young,  so  beautiful,  and  yet— not 
happy !" 

Flora  was  silent  a  moment,  and  seemed  to 
struggle  with  herself.  At  length  she  said: 

"  No !  not  happy,  but— who  can  tell  me  how  I 
may  become  so?  Knew  I  any  one  who  could 
tell  me  that,  I  would  go  to  him  through  deserts 
ami  midnight;  but  oracles  have  vanished  from 
the  world." 

"  Not  vanished,  but  only  changed  their  abode," 
said  the  unknown,  calmly. 

"  Changed  their  abode  1    To  where  V 

"  From  the  ancient  temples,  from  the  deserts, 
have  they  removed  into  the  most  holy  sanctuary 
of  life,  into  the  human  soul." 

"  And  thither,"  continued  Flora,  sarcastically, 
"  it  is  more  difficult  to  come  than  to  Delphi  and 
Dodona.  And  what  would  now  this  new-fash- 
ioned oracle  reply  to  my  question  1  How  shall 
I  become  happy  V' 

"  Follow  the  inward  voice  !" 

"  A  true  oracular  answer,  that  is  to  say,  an 
answer  that  says  nothing  at  all.  I  at  least  know 
nothing  of  one  inward  voice,  but  often,  at  least, 
which  one  after  the  other  speak  in  me." 

"  One  must  not  believe  all  voices,  one  must 
question  and  deeply  listen  till  one  hears  the  right 
voice." 

"  There  are  in  the  soul,"  said  the  unknown,  in 
a  friendly,  smiling,  insinuating  manner,  "quiet 
groves,  silent  grottoes,  and  temples— thither 
must  we  go.  There  speaks  our  genius."  The 
unknown  seemed  to  enjoy  the  pictures  which  she 
called  forth. 

It  seemed  to  me  as  if  a  certain  coolness  had 
overflowed  Flora's  passionate  soul  at  these 
words.  With  a  sigh  and  a  tearful  eye  she 
said,— 

"Oh!  he  who  flees  to  this  still  region  and 
there  finds  rest,  must  yet  flee  from  the  world  and 
from  himself!" 

"  He  should  not  flee,  he  should  only  collect 
himself,  collect  himself  in  stillness,  but  for  a 
great  object  in  life." 

Flora's  thoughts  before  the  sculpture  of  Sergei 
seemed  to  return  to  her ;  her  look  was  animated. 

"  Ah!"  said  she,  "  I  have  sometimes  imagin- 
ed ami  thought,  but — it  is  now  too  late.  The 
unrooted  flower  can  no  longer  keep  itself  firm, 
it  must  be  driven  by  wave  and  wind." 

"It  is  never  too  late,"  said  the  unknown,  em- 
phatically. "  But  it  may  often  be  d  ifficult  enough. 
Ah!  I  know  it  well,  this  flower  without  a  root, 
this  want  of  foundation  and  soil,  which  is  com- 
monly the  fruit  of  a  false  education.  No  way  is 
more  difficult  than  the  way  to  collect  oneself  out 
of  dissipation  and  to  become  oneself,  but  still  it 
may  be  found,  and  we  may  walk  in  it." 

At  this  moment  a  sunbeam  broke  through  the 
window,  and  streamed  softly  trembling  through 
the  flowers  of  the  vase  upon  the  pages  of  the  holy 
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Look.  The  eye  of  the  unknown  followed  the  I 
path  of  light  and  shone  with  great  delight  as  she  i 
spoke  in  broken  sentences — 

•'  No!  it  is  never  too  late  to  tread  the  bright 
paths  which  unite  heaven  and   the  earth  and  i 
mankind  to  each  other  in  noble  endeavours. 
They  open  themselves  in  our  days  richer  than 
ever,  and  in  all  directions— in  all  spheres  of  life 
nl  the  eyes  of  men  become  more  and  more 
i.ed,  and  love  refuses  not  his  guiding  hand  ! 
:age  only  and  a  resolute  will,  and  the  appa- 
rently unrooted  plant  will  take  root  firmly,  and 
will  bloom  foith  beautifully  in  the  light  of  the 
Eternal!" 

Flora  followed  not.  As  the  spirit  of  the  un- 
kaown  thus  raised  itself  towards  the  light,  Flo- 
ra's spirit  seemed  to  sink  and  to  look  down  into 
the  darker  depth. 

:  after  all,"  said  she  gloomily,  "  every- 
thing is  yet  vanity.     Every  human  life  has  its 
..'•,  again*!  which  no  power  can  combat. 
:ier  or  later  a  time  comes  to  every  one  in 
•which  all  pleasure  is  at  an  end,  in  which  one  is 
subjected  to  pain,  to  old  age,  to  death !     Is  there 
no  power,  no  bliss,  which  this  can  withstand1?" 
!  let  a  dying  one  assure  you  of  this.    See 
you!  I  go  now  with  rapid  speed  towards  my 
change,  and  great  are  my  sufferings;  yet  I  am 
50  happy  that  day  and  night  I  must  sing  praises. 
Many  a  charming  draught  lias  life  extended  to 
me;  much  that  was  bitter  has  been  changed  into 
sweet,  but  yet  the  best  wine  has  been  preserved 

ie  till  the  la>t." 

"  The  lots  here  in  the  world  are  thrown  differ- 
ently for  mankind,"  said  Flora,  not  without  bit- 
terness ;  "  some  seem  made  for  misfortune,  others 
n  have,  like  you,  sunshine  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave.  And  lor  these  it  must  be  easy  to 
be  good." 

"  You  would  perhaps  think  differently,  if  you 
knew  me  rightly,"  said  the   unknown   softly; 
"  and  a  glance  into  my  breast  would  allow  you 
whether  I  have  always  had  a  sun-bright- 
ened lifr,  as  you  imagine — and  yet  you  would 
only  see  an  image  of  atilirtion  which  no  human 
has  seen,  and  which  I  myself  have  almost 
forgotten.     The  bitter  waves  have  long  ceased 
to  roar,  but  they  have  lell  traces  behind  them." 
opened  the   black  dress,  removed  a  white 

a  horrible  sight!     The 

bloody  picture  was  soon  concealed  a^ain. 

the  unknown  to  Flora, 

who  with  a  cry  of  horror  had  covered  her  eyes, 
"ami  •  ,t  Mitlerinjj  comes. 
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Be  no  I  n  be  over." 
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"It  i  herself,  and 

i   thankful  look  aven. 

that  she  was  not  alone. 


"  It  is  now  over,"  as  she  turned  her  again-en- 
feebled glance  to  Flora  and  me,  "forgive  me! 
Yet  I  know  certainly  that  you  do  so.  Compas- 
sionate me  noil  I  am  happy,  unspeakably 
happy !" 

I  arose  in  order  to  end  our  visit. 

"Permit  me  to  come  again,"  prayed  Flora 
with  tearful  eyes,  as  she  took  her  leave. 

II  Willingly,"  replied  the  unknown,  directed  to 
us  a  dimmed  but  friendly  look,  and  extended  to 
us  her  hand  affectionately. 

We  went. 

"  Who  is  she  1"  asked  Flora  on  the  steps. 

"She  will  be  unknown,"  replied  I,  and  we 
were  both  silent  till  we  reached  home. 

As  I  went  down  to  dinner  I  heard  my  young 
sister  (who  knew  nothing  of  the  forenoon's  revo- 
lution in  Flora)  thus  giving  orders  in  the  draw- 
ing-room 

"Trala,  la,  la!  Jacob,  do  not  forget,  immedi- 
ately after  dinner,  to  go  to  the  old  coachman 
with  this  cake  and  bottle  of  wine.  And  in  com- 
ing back  do  not  forget  to  bring  the  rennets  with 
you,  of  which  my  mother  is  so  fond.  And  you, 
Ulla,  remember  at  last  that  you  have  Miss  Flo- 
ra's dress  ready  this  evening.  Y'ou  must  be 
prodigiously  industrious.  La,  lalali,  la,  la,  la! 
And  to-morrow  you  shall  make  yourselves  merry. 
Then  I  shall  let  you  go  to  the  opera  to  see  the 
'  May-day.'  There  you  shall  be  merry  to  some 
purpose.  Jacob  shall  be  Ulla's  and  Karin's  pro- 
tector. Tralalili,  lalili,  la,  la,  la. 

Thus  went  on  for  a  while  the  harmonious 
commands,  and  gave  me  again  a  little  proof  that 
it  is  the  endeavour  of  my  Selma  in  the  world  to 
make  every  one  around  her  happy.  But  fndcav- 
our  is  not  'the  right  word.  When  goodness  ap- 
proaches its  consummation  it  has  an  inward 
harmony,  an  ennobled  nature,  whose  movements 
are  aslnvoluntarily  beautiful  as  the  movements 
of  Taglioni  in  the  Sylphide.  She  ma; 
most  difficult  thing  easy,  and  gives  a  charm  tc 
the  meanest  exterior  of  life. 

Flora,  during  dinner,  was  thoughtful  and 
gloomy.  In  the  afternoon  Lennartson  came, 
and  had  a  long  conversation  with  her.  H 
seemed  earnestly  and  fervently  to  beseech  some- 
thing from  her.  She  wept.  At  length  1  heard 
her  say  with  vehemence, 

"Not  now,  not  now,  Lennartson.  Have  pa- 
tience with  me  still,  for  a  little  time,  and  I  will 
tell  you  all;  and  then  you  will  see  that  you  are 
the  only  one  in  the  world  whom  I  love." 

Lennartson  m»\v  arose  with  a  Mronj*  expres- 
sion of  discontent.     He  appeared  impatient,  anil 
came  into  the  other  ante-room,  in  v 
and  I  sate.     The  sun  shone  through  the 
of  the  chandelier,  and  hundreds  of  litil*'  i 
lir  llaines  tremMed  on  the  walK  and  on  tl 

!  h    which    • 

remarked  the  beauty  ol  '  and  the  im- 

i   which   their  beauty  made  upon  the 
mind. 

a*  he  fixed 

upon  her.  :ful.  :n 

in  colour,  so  aN.«  in  ti.e  human  mind.     I 
comprehend    how    peop  .    hou 

people  can  be  willing  to  linger  in  i: 

in  that  case,  hare  something  to  conceal,  or 

onsly  drea 

•  •tied,  but  remn  • 

:i  whose  frame  she   leaned,  whilst 
:.  •    •      •  •    • 

riveted  a  glar  on  the  speaker. 

Sclma  saw  this,  and  tears  came  into  her  love- 
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ly  eyes.     She  said  to  Lennartson,  with  anima- 

.-.iui  almost  reproach, 

ids  often  conceal  the  sun  from  us,  and 
yet  it  is  still  bright.    It'  we  could  only  raise  our- 

.ibove  the  clouds  we  should  see  it.1' 
Lennartson  looked  at  ISelma  with  an  inqui- 
ring glance,  which  by  degrees  melted  away  in 
mildn 

B,  you  are  right,"  said  he,  slowly;  "there 
may  be  faults  in  tho.>e  who  complain." 

lie  went  again  to  Flora,  seized  her  hand, 
bowed  himself  over  it,  and  said  some  words  to 
her  which  I  did  not  hear,  but  whose  effect  I  re- 
marked in  Flora's  grateful  look.  Lennartson 
soon  alter  this  left  us. 

TTie  2d  of  February. 

Flora  is  calmer,  and  all  quiet  in  the  house.  I 
begin  to  be  satisfied  with  the  polemical  connex- 
ion between  me  and  my  stepmother.  But  shall 
we  ever  attain  to  the  ideal  of  a  noble  contention, 
which  the  German  professors,  Feuerbach  and 
Grollmann,  have  shewed  to  the  world1?  These 
two  remarkable  men  were  the  warmest  friends, 
and,  in  the  early  part  of  their  lives,  were  of  the 
same  way  of  thinking.  Afterwards  they  separ- 
ated in  their  scientific  views,  but  without  there- 
by allowing  their  personal  esteem  and  friendship 
to  be  disturbed.  They  invariably  dedicated  to 
each  other  their  works,  in  which  they  invariably 
sought  the  one  to  convert  the  other.  Thus  they 
argued  in  love,  and  by  the  production  of  excel- 
lent works,  to  the  end  of  their  lives.  Over  such 
contentions  must  angels  indeed  rejoice. 

bth  February. 

My  acquaintance  with  the  Viking  begins  to 
...ewhat  stormy.     But  1  console  myself 
with  the  thought  that '  the  storm  belongs  to  God's 
weather/*  and  may  be  governed  by  His  spirit. 

We  were  invited  yesterday  to  a  breakfast  at 
the  Chamberlain's.  Without  flattering  myself, 
and  without  great  self-love,  I  could  very  well 
understand  the  correctness  of  my  stepmother's 
diplomatic  hint,  namely,  that  the  breakfast  was 
given  on  my  account.  The  host  did  me  les 
'.;  of  liis  handsome  house;  his  splendid 
furniture,  his  Athenienne,  with  a  thousand  little 
sumptuousnesses;  his  many  arrangements,  ibr 
convenience,  and  for  the  pleasant  enjoyment  of 
life;  nay,  I  must  even  see  his  own  expensive 
toilet.  Whilst  I  thus  wandered  with  him  through 
his  rooms,  I  in  vain  sought  for  a  picture  of  ac- 
tual value,  or  an  object  of  higher  interest;  I 
found  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  I  could  not  say 
much  about  the  rest  of  the  ornaments. 

Wilhelm  Brenner's  eye  was  often  watchfully 
directed  upon  me,  whilst  I  was  receiving  so 
much  of  the  host's  attention.  He  on  the  con- 
trary was  taken  up  with  a  very  pretty  Mrs.  Z. — 
the  same  with  whom  I  had  seen  him  at  the  gal- 
lery— a  widow,  and  rich.  "  Z,"  says  a  writing 
copy,  "  is  in  the  Swedish  language  a  superflu- 
ous letter ;"  and  so  methought  was  Mrs.  Z.  at 
this  breakfast.  By  the  abstracted  looks  of  the 
Viking,  I  might  have  presumed  that  he  thought 
so  too;  but  for  all  that  he  remained  near  her, 
and  amused  himself  by  observing  me  from  a 
distance.  This  rather  vexed  me;  and  thus  for 
that  reason  1  entertained  myself  more  than  com- 
mon with  the  wit  of  my  courteous  uncle,  said 
merry  things  myself,  and  contributed  in  my  own 
way  to  entertain  the  company,  for  which  I  re- 
ceived much  applause,  especially  from  my  step- 
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mother.  Towards  two  o'clock  people  separated,, 
and  went  home.  As  the  weather  was  fine  we 
walked.  I  saw  Mrs.  Z.  go  away  on  the  arm  of 
the  Viking.  The  Chambeilam  accompanied  us, 
together  with  other  gentlemen. 

Scarcely  were  we  come  to  the  Castle  Hill, 
when  the  Viking,  under  full  sails  from  the  side 
of  tin-  Bridge  of  Boats,  joined  himself  to  us.  lie 
was  quite  warm,  and  wiped  his  forehead.  I  had 
he  Chamberlain  on  my  left;  Brenner  took  the 
right,  and  heard  how  1  was  making  love — ridic- 
ulous !  But  what  he  had  not  heard  was  the 
occasion  for  my  satirical  sally,  namely,  the  sighs 
and  the  little  song  of  my  uncle's  love  and  the 
warmth  of  his  heart!  all  which  cooled  me  inde- 
scribably, because  I  knew  the  ground  and  the  in- 
tention of  it. 

'  1  think,"  said  I,  "  that  never  was  so  much 
said  about  love,  and  so  little  known  about  it  as 
in  our  days.  Those  who  talk  publicly  the  loud- 
est about  Christian  love,  rend  one  another  most 
bitterly;  and  as  concerns  the  love  which  men, 
vow  to  women,  these  are  only  springs  of  a  very- 
doubtful  value.  How  many  tender  flames — 
hose  which  are  more  smoke  than  flame — burst 
forth  because  one  has  ennui,  because  one  wants 
to  amuse  oneself  in  some  way!  Is  it  not  thus 
in  glowing  Italy,  as  you  yourself  have  told  me? 
Do  not  people  form  connexions  there  on  purpose 
to  drive  away  time  1  and  merely  continue  them, 
because  one  has  no  spirit  to  undertake  some- 
thing else  1  and  so  one  drags  lamentably  through 
life  with  sighs  and  lemonade.  Here,  in  our 
North,  we  seek  really  a  little  more  substantial 
nourishment  for  love,  seek  the  good  things  which 
open  a  prospect  to  comfortable  life,  dinners  and 
good  suppers,  and  so  on.  Yet  the  foundation  is 
still  no  better,  and  love  is  even  as — needy." 

"  Have  you  then  never  met  with,  or  seen 
'REAL  LOVE'  in  the  world  V  asked  the  Viking, 
with  a  tone  of  displeasure,  and  as  it  were  of 
compassion  for  me. 

"To  be  sure,"  continued  I,  in  the  same  tone, 
"  to  be  sure  I  have  seen  men  feel  actual  love, 
nay,  actually  also  become  quite  thin  from  it.  I 
have  heard  them  declare,  when  they  met  with 
hard  hearts,  that  their  life  was  gnawed  by  worms, 
and  that  people  would  soon  have  to  weep  over 
their  death.  Yes,  I  believe  too,  that  this  at  one 
time  they  themselves  also  believed  ;  but  this  is 
certain,  nevertheless,  that  in  one  or  two  years 
afterwards  I  have  seen  these  men  marry  others 
than  those  for  whose  sake  they  would  die,  and 
that  too,  stout  of  body  and  full'  of  joy.  In  one 
word,  I  have  seen  enough  of  life  and  of  the 
world,  to  have  but  little  confidence  in  this  so 
much  spoken  of,  and  in  romances  so  much  be- 
praised  love,  and  to  wish  to  have  as  little  as 
possible  to  do  with  it.  It  is  not  worth  one  of  the 
sighs  which  it  costs." 

"  Fc-mmc  philosopher  exclaimed  the  Chamber- 
lain. "You  reason  perfectly  justly  as  regards 
this  passion.  I  value  the  passions  very  little. 
Esteem,  delicacy,  mutual  condescension,  lay  as 
good  a  foundation  for  a  much  more  enduring 
happiness  than — " 

We  were  at  this  moment  just  about  to  cross 
the  North  Bridge.  Flora  just  then  remembered 
that  she  wanted  to  buy  something  at  Medberg's, 
my  stepmother  and  Selma  had  the  same  thoughts ; 
but  I.  who  had  no  such  views,  and  wished  to  get 
home,  said  that  I  would  continue  my  way  alone, 
and  wait  for  the  party  at  home.  I  earnestly  de- 
clined the  offers  of  my  uncle  to  accompany  me, 
and  as  the  rest  of  the  party  took  their  way  to- 
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wards  the  Mynt-market,  I  pursued  my  way  orer 
the  bridge. 

But  scarcely  had  I  gone  twenty  paces  when  I 
saw  the  Viking  at  my  side,  and  discovered.  I 
know  not  how,  that  my  arm  rested  in  his.  He 
hasted  onwards  with  such  prodigious  strides, 
that  I  had  trouble  to  keep  up  with  him. 

He  turned  round  at  a  right  angle,  just  where 
the  bridge  extends  itself  to  the  right,  and  re- 
mained standing  in  that  corner  where  the  river 
rages  below,  and  the  poplars  of  the  river-parterre 
ascend  upwards  to  the  granite  balustrades  of  the 
Then  he  dropped  my  arm,  and  turning 

•  me  with  a  confidential  air,  said  with  a 
warm  but  suppressed  voice, — 

"  Tell  me  !     Is  all  that  which  you  have  just 
.id,  this  cursed  gallemathias  of  love,  your 
really  earnest  thought  V 

v  really  earnest  thought,"  repeated  I. 
"  That  I  will  not  believe,"  continued  he  warm- 
ly, "or  I  pity  you  from  my  whole  heart!     Good 
heavens  !  how  can  you  thus  despise  the  highest 
and  holiest  in  life !     When  I  hear  such  talk  it 
me  abusive.    How  can  people  be  so  con- 
nay  I  must  say,  so  stupid ;  and  see  things 
i  an  oblique,  s'uch  a  false,  such  a  funda- 
mentally false  light!     I  can  become  angry  when 
I  hear  how  a  woman,  created  to  love  and  to  be 
loved,  so  mistakes  herself,  and  lets  herself  be  so 
bewildered  by  the  little  poverties  of  life,  that  she 
can  exchange  them  for  that  of  which  thought  has 
no  idea,  and  the  tongue  no  word,  and  which  ex- 

eertainly  upon  the  earth  as  it  « 
heaven,  and  which  is  the  only  feeling  by  which 
Comprehend  the  life  of  heaven  ;  the  only 
which  gives  value  to  life.     People  talk- 
about  science  and  philosophy  as  instructors  of 
the  heart  and  of  life  !     That  is  altogether  non- 
i   compared  with  the  ennobling  of  a 
love!" 

"  This  is  an  especially  well-chosen  place  for  a 
>,  and  to  preach  a  sermon  on   love!" 

•  I,  smiling  in  my  own  mind,  as  I  obser- 

•  vehement  mien  of  the  Viking,  and  the 
t  walking  and  driving  people  who  were 

in  motion  around  us,  and  ofwhom  the  Viking, 

in  his  angry  mood,  seemed  to  take  no  notice.     I 

M>  somewhat  confounded  by  his  behaviour 

.  but  I  looked  at  the"  raging  waters 

below  me,  and  at  the  racing  spirit  before  me,  and 

I  know  not  what  1  <ed  over 

my  soul.     I  was  yet  silent,  when  Brenner  con- 

"Ar.  "rable  glass-cupboard  • 
It  makes  people  fr>  :  !-•,  shut  thnnsHves 
in  a  birdcage  m  them- 
selves to  de.v  ,ve;  and 
from  (••  •:!i-ring«;, 
and  their  time  in  rn<-re  trifles. 
Tell  rm-,  how  <TH  on  1  It 

' 

the  bal- 
•  1  if  it  had  not 
been  of  stone. 

•here  likr  I  handed 

minimi 
wilh    il  m«  !      I    will 

••If.     If  it  If 
philosophy,  then  — t},. 

Mcr,  by  the  . 
here  making  with  his  arms,  struck  my  reticule, 


which  rested  on  the  balustrade ;  it  fell  into  the 
river,  and  was  borne  by  its  waves  rapidly  for- 
ward into  the  sea. 

This  catastrophe,  and  the  sight  of  the  Viking's 
astonishment,  dissolved  at  once  my  immoveable 
state  into  a  hearty  laugh,  and  as  Brenner  seem- 
ed ready  to  take  the  speediest  measures  for  sav- 
ing the  "reticule,  I  held  him  back,  and  said — 

1  Trouble  not  yourself  about  it.  There  are 
only  a  few  rennets  that  suffer  shipwreck  in  it.  I 
care  nothing  about  it.  Only  let  your  angry  tem- 
per go  with  it  to  the  sea,  for  in  truth  you  do  me 
injustice." 

"  Do  I  do  you  an  injustice— thank  God  for  it !'' 
said  Brenner,  with  a  look  which  deeply  affected 
me,  and  1  continued — 

"  Yes,  because,  although  that  which  I  said  just 
now,  and  which  has  made  you  so  angry,  is  actu- 
ally my  serious  opinion,  yet  I  have  my  reserva- 
tion as  to  my  object.  I  distinguish  between 
Amor  and  Eros,  but  I  hare  seen  more  of  the  first 
than  of  the  last  in  life,  and  I  spoke  properly  of 
that." 

"  But  you  believe  in  the  other?" 

"  That  I  do.  That  I  will  say ;  I  believe  m 
general  in  the  truth  and  depth  of  the  feelings  of 
which  you  speak;  but  in  individual  cases  1  am, 
in  consequence  of  certain  experience,  always 
mistrustful.  In  the  mean  time,  I  thank  you  right 
openly  for  the  proof  of  friendship  which  you 
have  given  to  me.  Ah !  let  me  think  about  love 
as  I  will;  I  believe  in  friendship,  and  I  feel  that 
we  are  friends." 

And  herewith  I  took  his  arm,  and  began  to 
proceed  homewards.  The  Viking  said — 

"  Love,  friendship  !  should  these  be  thus  sep- 
arated 7  And  how  can  anybody  doubt  the  one 
who  believes  in  the  other  1" 

It  did  not  please  me  to  answer  this  question, 
and  our  conversation  was  here  interrupted  by 
our  being  overtaken  by  our  party  who  had  been 
left  behind.  They  looked  somewhat  amazed, 
and  said  various  things  of  our  'speedy  return, 
home.'  The  Viking  declared— 

"  Miss  Sophia  lost  her  bag  or  reticule  in  the 
river." 

But  how  it  was  lost,  he  said  not;  and  they  be- 
gan to  propose  means  for  recovering  it,  and  the 
Viking,  again  in  cheerful  humour,  made  various 
break-neck  and  impossible  proposals. 

3,/. 

A  far  handsomer  reticule,  encircled  with  a 
bouquet  of  roses  and  myrtle,  was  sent  10  me  from 
htm  in  the  name  of  the  lost  one,  which 
said,  had  been  fished  out  of  the  river  in  thi 

ver  spirit'   wished  in   the- 
speak  to  you  of  his  love,  said  tl,- 
he  wondered  what  kind  of  an  . 
receive. 

Merely  great  thn: 

'  asked 
Breni 

"Th.-n,  his  flowers  should  Ix1  —  sent  back  to 
him."  said  I,  bal! 

;M  not  throw  them  in  the  • 
sai'l  the  Viking,  q 

not  afraid  ••!  ing  wrong  • 

ran  be 

nptinp  him,  "that 

C  in  win,-1. 
in  siu-t 

\vhii-h  in  ii-Hl   is  very  polite,  aad  for 
|  which  I  thank  you  sincerely." 
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The  Viking  was  silent,  but  looked  dissatisfi- 
ed ;  I  begin  to  fear  that  the_man  has  a  very  bad 
temper. 

Thflth. 

And  a  great  many  faults  has  he  found  in  me 
to-day ;  he  has  reproached  me  for  my  self-will, 
or,  as  he  called  it,  my  'Finnish* temper.'  I  told 
him  that  this  was  precisely  my  best  quality,  and 
as  he  shook  his  head,  I  related  to  him  that  1  was 
descended  from  a  race  of  the  Wasastjernar,  who 
had  given  to  the  world  the  most  beautii'ul  exam- 
ple of  the  Finnish  national  temper.  Thus,  name- 
ly, when  the  Russians  in  the  year  1809,  conquer- 
ed Finnlanti,  there  livt-d  in  the  city  of  Wasa, 
two  brothers,  one  the  judge  of  the  court  of  jus- 
tice, the  other  a  merchant,  who,  when  the  resi- 
dents of  the  city  were  compelled  to  swear  an  oath 
of  fidelity  to  the  Emperor  of  the  Russias,  alone 
and  steadfastly  refused  it. 

•  Ve  have  sworn  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the 
Kine:  of  Sweden,  and  unless  he  himself  released 
us  from  it,  we  cannot  swear  obedience  to  anoth- 
er ruler,'  remained  their  constant  answer  to  all 
persuasions,  as  well  friendly  as  threatening. 
Provoked  by  this  obstinacy,  and  fearing  the  ex- 
ample which  would  be  gireu  by  it,  the  Radians 
threw  the  stiff-necked  brothers  into  prison  and 
threatened  them  with  death.  Their  answer  re- 
mained always  the  same,  to  the  increasing  se- 
verity and  multiplied  threats  of  the  Russians. 
At  length  the  sentence  of  death  was  announced 
to  them,  as  well  as  that,  on  a  fixed  day,  they 
were  to  be  conducted  out  to  the  Gallows-hill, 
and  there  be  executed  as  criminals,  in  case  their 
obstinacy  did  not  give  way  and  they  took  the  re- 
quired oath.  The  brothers  were  immoveable. 
'  Rather,'  replied  the  judge,  in  the  name  of  both, 
'will  we  die,  than  become  perjured.' 

"  At  this  answer  a  powerful  hand  struck  the 
speaker  on  the  shoulder.  It  was  the  Cossack 
who  kept  watch  over  the  brothers,  and  novr  ex- 
claimed with  a  kindling  glance,  '  Dobra  kame- 
jad'  (*  bravo  comrade  !') 

"  The  Russian  authorities  spoke  otherwise, 
and  on  the  appointed  day  permitted  the  brothers 
to  be  carried  out  to  the  place  of  execution.  They 
were  sentenced  to  be  hanged;  but  yet  once  more 
at  this  last  hour,  and  for  the  last  time,  pardon 
was  offered  them  if  they  would  but'  consent  to 
that  which  was  required  from  them. 

"'No!'  replied  they,  'hang,  hang!  We  are 
brought  hither  not  for  speech-making,  but  to  be 
"hanged.' 

"  This  steadfastness  softened  the  hearts  of  the 
Russians.  Admiration  took  place  of  severity, 
and  they  rewarded  the  fidelity  and  courage  of 
the  brothers  with  magnanimity.  They  presented 
them  not  merely  with  life,  but  sent  them  free  and 
safely  over  to  Sweden,  to  the  people  and  to  the 
King  to  whom  they  had  been  true  to  the  death. 
The  King  of  Sweden  elevated  them  to  the  rank 
of  nobles,  and  after  this  they  lived  greatly  es- 
teemed in  the  capital  of  Sweden  to  a  great  age." 

This  relation  gave  pleasure  to  Brenner.  He 
promised  with  a  beaming  and  tearful  eye  no 
more  to  reproach  me  with  my  'Finnish  mind.' 

The  Qtk. 

Something  astonishing  on  the  side  of  my  step- 
mother and  on  my  side,  but  not  in  the  way  in 
which  my  stepmother  expected.  For  it  really 
was  no  surprise  to  me  that  my  stepmolher  con- 
ducted me  with  a  mysterious  air  into  her  boudoir, 
and  announced  herself  as '  Envm/e  extraordinaire,' 
.as  '  ministre  plenipoliaire,'  on  the  side  of  my  uncle 
the  Chamberlain,  in  order  to  treat  with  me  of  an 


alliance  netween  him  and  me.  But  it  was  un- 
expected by  me,  that  my  stepmother  said  not  a 
word  to  persuade  me  to  consent  to  it.  On  the 
contrary,  she  said  sundry  beautiful,  and  to  me, 
particularly  agreeable  things,  on  the  danger  of 
bringing  about  or  persuading  to  such  things. 
She  wished  merely  my  happiness ;  I  myself  must 
choose  that  which  would  lead  to  it.  On  one 
side,  I  certainly  should  Ieel  myself  happy  with 
a  husband  like  the  Chamberlain,  and  in  the  '  itat,' 
in  which  a  marriage  with  him  would  place  me; 
but  on  the  other  side,  it  also  was  certain,  that  as 
an  unmarried  person  I  should  also  find  myself 
very  well  off.  Her  house  should  always  U-  mine, 
and  she  would  be  happy  to  see  me  there,  and  so 
on.  "  She  had  not  now  undertaken  to  woo  for 
the  Chamberlain,  but  merely  to  hear  whether  he 
might  announce  himself  as  a  hopeful  lover." 

This  circumspection  of  hers  pleased  me  much, 
because  I  can  thus  ward  off  his  attentions,  and 
need  not  say  a  word  to  him,  which  is  contrary 
to  my  nature,  that  little  vexatious  word,  'No!' 

In  the  mean  time  he  has  been  good  to  me,  has 
showed  me  kindness  and  confidence — it  grieves 
me  not  to  be  able  to  do  him  a  pleasure — nay, 
perhaps,  to  be  compelled  to  distress  him.  How- 
poor  is  man  here  upon  the  earth  !  I  ieel  myself 
quite  melancholy  and  humble. 

TJx  10/A. 

And  thou,  honest  Wilhelm  Brenner,  shall  not 
hear  from  me  that  word  of  refusal.  I  understand 
now  thy  intentions  well ;  but  thou  shalt  not  speak 
out  that  aloud  which  I  cannot  answer  according 
to  thy  wishes;  shalt  not  stretch  forth  thy  true 
hand  to  see  it  rejected. — 1  value  you  too  highly 
for  that;  I  think  too  much  of  thee  for  that.  I 
like  Brenner  greatly;  but  not  so  much  as  I  love 
my  own  independence,  the  peace  of  my  soul, 
and  the  prospect  of  a  peaceful  and  care-free  fu- 
ture. I  will  be  his  friend,  but  no  more.  I  dread 
marriage;  I  dread  that  compulsion,  that  dark 
deep  suffering,  which  the  power  of  one  being 
over  another  so  often  exhibits.  I  have  seen  so 
much  of  it. 

1  know  well,  that  in  consequence  of  wise  laws 
of  our  evangelical  church,  marriage  is  not  an 
indissoluble  bond,  but  that  a  divorce  can  be  ob- 
tained on  various  grounds;  wherefore  the  po- 
lemic, which  from  certain  quarters  one  hears 
against  wedlock  and  conjugal  life,  has  reached 
the  highest  degree  of  uselessness  and  absurdity 
conceivable.  For  what  pure  and  thinking  being 
enters  into  marriage  without  seriously  regarding 
it,  as  our  marriage  formula  so  beautifully  ex- 
presses— acknowledging  in  this  act  a  public  dec- 
laration of  God's  thought,  and  which  therefore 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  law  and  rule  on  earth'? 
If  He  who  only  once  or  twice  spoke  to  the  chil- 
dren of  earth,  and  then  left  them  to  unfold  the 
meaning  of  his  words — if  even  He  had  not  by  his 
words  strengthened  the  principle  of  ma 
which,  pure  in  the  early  times  of  the  woi! 
its  origin  in  the  uncorrupted  sense  of  the  human 
race,  yet  would  human  prudence  alone  lead  to 
the  establishment  of  some  law  and  regulation 
for  marriage,  with  its  glance  directed  to  the 
children,  which  are  its  fruit.  The  nvinia-«* 
which  calls  forth  in  the  wedded  pair  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  meaning  and  object  of  their  union, 
elevates  them  thereby  to  a  point  of  moral  .^••.it- 
ness,  from  which  the  accidental  provocations 
that  arise  in  marriage  are  easily  conquered.  And 
certainly  this  union  would  make  more  people 
infinitely  happy  if  they  allowed  themselves  to  be 
rightly  consecrated  by  marriage,  in  its  high  and 
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holy  spirit.  Yes,  if  mankind  once  rose  so  high 
in  moral  greatness,  that  marriage  might  be  re- 
leased from  all  legal  bonds,  they  would,  precisely, 
oy  reason  of  this  moral  greatness — abide  by  the 
marriage. 

I  know  also  that  very  often  is  the  woman  the 
cause  of  unhappiness  in  marriage.  I  know  that 
many  a  wile  is  lor  her  husband,  as  it  were,  a 
cause  of  living  irritation;  and  for  the  terror  and 
warning  of  all  bad  wives  I  will  write  down  here 
•what  occurred  lately  in  my  neighbourhood. 

A  young,  honest  and  industrious  man,  who, 
•with  a  wite  and  three  children,  made  a  good  in- 
come by  his  industry,  took  arsenic  a  few  days 
ago.  Whilst  under  the  most  terrible  effects  of 
this,  his  wife  would  insfct  upon  his  drinking 
sweet  milk.  But  he  thrust  her  from  him,  say- 
ing— 

"  Let  me  die  in  peace !  You  have  gnawed  at 
me  for  these  years  like  rust  upon  iron,  I  can  live 
no  longer." 

Bui  the  wife  in  his  last  hours  let  him  have  no 
peace,  but  heaped  upon  him  reproaches,  and  de- 
manded, "  Do  you  not  know  that  you  have  com- 
mitted a  great  sin  against  me  and  my  poor  chil- 
dren 1" 

"You  would  have  it  so,"  replied  he  coldly, 
and  died.  Listen  to  this,  my  good  woman ! 

No  less,  my  good  gentleman,  is  it  certain  that 
the  suffering  which  I  have  seen  in  marriage  has 
proceeded  especially  from  you,  and  for  that  reason 
I  will  take  no  lord  and  master,  and  will  not  be- 
come a  wife. 

And  shall  I  on  that  account  be  less  useful  to 
society  1     Folly  and  the  belief  of  fools  !     Friend, 
relation,  citizen — noble  names  agd  occupations. 
•  is  able  fully  to  act  up  to  them  ! 

The  11/A. 

Again  is  a  sledging  party  talked  of,  and  the 
promoters  of  it  are  Lennartson  and  Brenner. 
Lennartson  will  drive  Flora,  and  I  suspect  that 
he  will  take  this  opportunity  of  giving  her  pleas- 
ure and  coining  nearer  to  her.  He  pays  atten- 
tion evidently  enough  to  her  mood  01  mind,  and 
-  been  for  several  days  in  the  highest  de- 
gree disturbed. 

The  Viking  has  invited  me  to  hi*  sled^,  an.! 
I  hare  consented  on  the  condition  of  h; 
sweet  littla  daughter  Rosine  going  with  us.     To 
lhat  h'-  -.1,  but  only  compelled  by  ne- 
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feels  so  irresistibly  pleasant  thus  to  drive  awaj 
over  the  earth  in  a  train  of  joyous  people,  and 
by  the  side  of  a  friend  who  participates  in  eveiy 
feeling,  every  impression. 

All  this  I  felt  yesterday,  and  yet  I  have  retained 
an  uneasy  impression  of  our  party  of  pleasure. 
Thus  i.s  it  with  all  the  pleasure  of  the  world. 

Still  it  was  magnificent  in  the  beginning.  Our 
drive  resembled  a  triumphal  procession  as  we 
drove  through  the  first  streets  of  the  city,  and 
were  seen  and  admired  by  a  vast  number  of  peo- 
ple, as  well  without  as  within  their  houses.  Af- 
ter this,  when  it  went  out  of  the  city-gates  into 
the  country,  how  white  shone  the  snow-fields — 
how  beautiful  was  the  snow  through  the  pine  and 
fir-woods—how  we  Hew  like  magic  over  land  and 
lake,  whilst  the  craggy,  woody,  shores  fled  past 
us !  I  was  glad  and  enchanted,  and  Brenner  en- 
joyed my  delight,  and  that  sweet  girl  between  us 
increased  it  by  her  child-like  joy. 

After  a  tolerably  long  drive  we  stopped  at  an 
inn  at  the  Park  Well,  where  we  were  to  dine. 
Dinner  was  ready  to  be  served  as  we  arrived,  and 
was  quite  splendid  and  cheerful,  but  without  that 
offensive  ostentation  and  superfluity  which  ought 
to  be  banished  from  the  society  of  thinking  people. 
Our  hosts,  Lennartson  and  Brenner,  were  the  life 
and  joy  of  the  dinner.  Songs  also  were  sun::,  in 
which  the  voice  of  the  Viking  produced  , 
eflect.  When  we  have  advanced  a  little  in  our 
friendship  I  will  counsel  him  to  moderate  his 
voice  a  little. 

After  dinner  Lennartson  asked  me  to  play  a 
nigarpolska,  and  this  immediately  set  tL 
company  in  lively  motion  with  its  grotesque,  but 
merry  flourishings  and  jokes.     Kven  Aunt  Pen- 
derfelt  got  upon  her  legs  and  flourished  about 
with  the  rest.     SeJma  and  Flora  signalized  them- 
selves by  their  grace,  although  in  differen 
At  length  people  must  begin  to  think  of  their  re- 
turn, and  cool  themselves  before  it  was  underta- 
ken. 

A  part  of  the  company  was  already  about  to 
move  away,  when  Brent.!?r  called  my  attention 
to  two  portraits  which  hung  in  the  room ;  the  one 
represented  the  great  dueen  Elizabeth  i 
land,  the  other  the  noble  Princes  Elizabeth  of 
Thuringia. 

"  Which  of  these  would  you  be 1"  asked  Bren- 
ner. 

In  jesting  tone  I  asked  back  again,  "  have  you 
not  heard  speak  of  a  person,  wno  \vh--n  asked 
whether  he  would  have  warm  or  cold  milk,  an- 

'miijhi  I  ask  fora  little  a!- 
nnustnowtusweryousomewhatin  tl 
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"  Not  so  contracted  as  you  think,"  said  I,  some 
•what  proudly,  "after  that  which  I  have  seen  ol  life 
And  then  have  I  not  seen  many  a  young  girl,  with 
a  rich  soul,  with  a  mind  open  to  all  that  is  gooc 
and  beautiful  in  humanity,  and  full  of  will  u 
work  fcr  it;  have  I  not  seen  how  this  same  girl 
some  years  after  her  marriage,  is  shrunk  togethej 
into  a  narrow  circle  of  cares  and  joys — the  sense 
for  the  general  and  the  whole  lost  for  ever,  anc 
more  and  more  compressed  into  the  single  anc 
the  individual,  till  she  at  last  had  lost  sight  of 
her  higher  goal,  and  scarcely  could  lift  her  eyes 
above  the  sill  of  her  own  house." 

.  my  best,  gracious  Miss  Sophia,"  ex- 
claimed the  Vilking;  "that  is  an  entirely  mis- 
taken, an  entirely  crazy  turning  of  the  question, 
an  entirely  insane  direction.  Why  should  peo- 
ple for  their  own  sakes  overlook  the  true  and 
real  1  Does  a  young  girl  give  herself  away,  or 
is  she  given  away  to  a  dolt  or  a  block  of  wood, 
or  to  any  other  beast,  then  indeed  she  must  drive 
upon  a  wooden  road,  and  then  I  am  not  guilty, 
and  yet  less  is  love  in  its  true  sense  guilty.  Be- 
cause true  love  is  that  which,  while  it  unites  two 
beings  with  each  other,  unites  them  only  the  more 
closely  with  social  life  and  with  humanity ;  right 
marriages  consecrate  people  for  a  higher  and  a 
richer  world ;  the  right  home  is  that  where  the 
fear  of  God  rules  like  an  invincible  spirit,  and  .all 
members  of  it,  each  one  according  to  nis  strength 
and  according  to  his  gifts,  is  made  useful  for  the 
great  home  of  the  world.  This  is  clear  as  sun- 
light !  I  cannot  comprehend  how  people  see 
these  things  in  an  oblique  point  of  view,  and  ar- 
gue against  them  accordingly.  That,  methinks, 
is  really  contracted;  and  pardon  me  if  I  say,  A 

LITTLE  STUPID  !" 

"I  forgive,"  replied  I,  smiling,  "because  I  be- 
gin to  be  accustomed  to  your  calling  me  stupid ; 
and  your  description  of  these  connexions  in  their 
beauty  affects  me,  but  such  are  seldom  found  on 
earth,  and  I  have  not  seen  them  upon  my  path. 
On  the  contrary,  I  have  seen  and  heard  so  much 
that  is  bitter  in  domestic  life,  which  knits  itself 
up  with  marriage,  that  I  am  become  afraid  of  it, 
and  for  my  part  have  determined  not  to  let  my- 
self be  bound  by  it,  but  to  live  independently, 
certain  of  this,  that  I  in  this  manner  can  best  ac- 
complish my  human  mission." 

"  That  you  will  not,"  said  Brenner,  very  deci- 
dedly. "  You  mistake  yourself.  As  yet  you  are 
young  and  full  of  life ;  as  yet  the  world  meets 
you;  as  yet  you  are  surrounded  by  pleasures; 
but  a  time  will  come  in  which  the  world  will  be 
benumbed  towards  you,  in  which  you  yourself 
will  be  benumbed,  be  frozen  for  want  of  warm 
hearts,  of  true  '  bands  which  will  knit  you  to 
earthly  life.' " 

"  Through  the  power  of  God  I  hope  neither  to 
be  burned  nor  to  be  frozen,"  replied  I,  smiling. 
"  The  human  soul  also  has  its  sun,  which  beams 
high  above  all  earthly  suns,  and  beside  this — why 
should  I  feel  the  want  of  warm  hearts  as  long  as 
my  own  heart  is  warm'?  And  that  does  not  feel 
as  if  it  would  grow  cold,  even  if  all  the  snow  in 
the  world  were  piled  upon  it." 

In  the  mean  time  we  were  come  down  to  the 
ground-floor,  where  a  mass  of  people  were  put- 
ling  on  their  furs.  The  light  of  the  full  moon 
shone  over  the  landscape,  which,  from  the  height 
•where  we  stood,  spread  itself  out  in  winterly 
pomp.  But  all  was  snow-covered  and  stiff.  The 
trees  shone  with  crystals  of  ice  in  the  cold  moon- 
light. The  cold  was  severe.  An  involuntary 
shudder  passed  through  me.  The  Viking  had 


taken  my  fur  cloak  from  the  servant,  and  warm- 
ed it  on  his  heart. 

"  The  snow  of  life,"  said  he,  softly  and  inward- 
ly. "O  how  you  should  preserve  yourself  from 
it!"  he  wrapped  the  cloak  around,  but  it  was  not 
this  which  made  me  conscious  of  a  soil  embrace, 
warm  as  a  summer  wind. 

Soon  sate  we  again  in  the  sledge,  but  the  com- 
pany had  separated  themselves,  and  drove  in  little 
parties  back  to  the  city.  Lennartson  and  Bren- 
ner remained  together,  and  then  came  my  step- 
mother in  the  covered  sledge,  with  Selma  and 
Mrs.  Hitters viird.  We  were  the  last  of  the  party, 
because  the  hosts  considered  it  as  their  duty  to 
watch  over  the  departure  of  all  the  guests.  As 
we  had  been  warned*  that  the  ice  was  not  very- 
strong,  every  one  had  agreed  that  during  the  drive 
over  the  lake,  they  were  to  keep  at  a  distance  of 
from  twenty  to  thirty  paces  from  each  other. 

The  moonlight  was  beautiful,  and  beautiful  its 
lighting  up  of  the  white  ice-fields  of  the  dark 
shore.  Far  off  in  the  back-ground  we  saw  the 
lights  of  Stockholm  glimmer.  The  drive  was 
romantic,  but  its  effect  was  lost  on  me.  The  lit- 
tle Rosine  soon  fell  asleep  with  her  head  resting1 
on  my  bosom,  and  the  Viking  made  use  of  the 
opportunity  to  lead  the  conversation  in  the  direc- 
tion which  I  feared,  therefore  I  evaded  it  with  a 
few  short  and  cold  answers.  He  was  vexe  1,  and 
said  provoking  things  to  me,  to  which  I  was  si- 
lent. At  length  he  too  was  silent.  We  were 
both  of  us  out  of  tune,  and  with  a  melancholy 
feeling  I  contemplated  the  passing  shore,  the 
clouded  heaven,  and  the  dark  fir-branches,  which 
here  and  there  protruded  from  the  ice  to  shew  the 
open  places,  and  which,  in  the  increasing  dusk, 
resembled  horribly  fantastic  shapes  of  animals 
and  men.  Some  words  spoken  by  Brenner  had 
wounded  my  heart.  The  gloomy  impression  of 
the  moment  made  me  feel  this  deeper — I  could 
not  help  weeping,  but  quite  silently.  I  know  not 
whether  he  conjectured  what  was  passing  with- 
n  me,  but  after  a  while  he  said  with  a  gentle 
voice— 

'  Have  I  been  disagreeable  again  1     Forgive- 

!  Do  not  be  angry  with  me,  good,  sweet 
Miss  Sophia !"  and  he  laid  his  hand  gently  up- 
on mine.  I  pressed  it  without  replying,  for  I 
could  not  then  speak.  Further  communication 
was  prevented  by  a  dull  cry  for  help,  which  for- 
ced itself  on  our  ears,  and  in  which  we  could  dis- 
inguish  the  voice  of  a  child,  which  complained 
amentably.  Brenner  pulled  in  his  sledge. 

"  Perhaps  somebody  who  has  driven  into  a 
lole  in  the  ice,"  said  he.  "  I  must  see  what  it 
s.  Might  I  take  you  and  Rosine  to  your  step- 
mother's sledge?  As  soon  as  possible  I  will 
return." 

"  We  will  leave  the  little  girl  there,"  said  I; 
'  but  why  should  I  now  part  from  you,  when  I 
irobably  in  some  way  or  other  may  be  helpful 
o  you  1  No  !  I  go  with  you." 

The  Viking  made  no  answer;  we  looked  about 
for  the  sledge  of  my  stepmother,  and  a  feeling  of 
inguish  took  hold  of  me  as  we  could  not  dis- 
cover it. 

At  that  same  moment  two  sledges  came  dri- 
ving furiously  over  the  ice,  from  the  point  where 
he  cry  was  heard.     In  the  first  sale  two  boister- 
»us  and  noisy  gentlemen,  whose  voices  as  well 
s  their  mode  of  directing  their  horses,  made  it 
vident  that  they  were  in  no  quiet  state.     They 
rove  so  furiously  upon  our  horse,  that  if  Breiv- 
er  had  not  suddenly  checked  it,  probably  some 
misfortune  might  have  happened.    A  dark  cloud 
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concealed  the  moon,  and  the  deep  twilight  pre- 
vented us  from  distinguishing  the  countenances 
of  the  noisy  gentlemen,  but  I  thought  that  I  rec- 
ognised the  Rutschenfelts  in  the  voice.  The 
other  sledge  paused  a  moment,  and  a  voice,  which 
I  knew  tor  that  of  Felix  Delphin,  said— 

"  Hold !  hold  !  Really  I  believe  that  we  hare 
driven  over  the  boy  behind  us  there." 

"  Ah,  a  pretty  joke  !"  replied  the  other,  who  I 
would  wager  was  St.  Orme  ;  "  he  only  got  a  little 
blow,  that  I  will  swear.  Let  the  cursed  young- 
ster howl,  if  it  amuse  him.  Let  the  reins  go! 
else  we  shnll  come  too  late,  and  the  others  will 
get  the  best  part  of  the  carouse  from  us.  See 
there,  now  he  is  still !  Let  us  go  !" 

And  the  sledges  rushing  at  the  most  rapid 
speed,  passed  us  towards  Stockholm. — (N.  B. 
The  gentlemen  whom  I  thought  I  now  recognised 
had  declined  to  be  of  our  sledging  party,  on  the 
pretence  that  they  were  invited  out  for  this  day.) 

In  the  intention  of  turning  to  the  point  where 
the  cry,  although  weaker,  was  still  heard,  we 
saw  that  Lennartson  also  turned  about,  and  heard 
Flora  exclaim  with  anxiety — 

"Certainly  the  ice  at  the  edge  is  brittle,  and 
we  shall  all  go  down  together." 

Lennartson  gave  the  reins  to  the  servant,  and 

whilst  he  threw  himself  out  of  the  sledge,  called 

•  stop  and  lake  him  with  us.     We  stopped, 

he  sprang  upon  the  sledge  beam,  and  we  drove 

rapidly  forward. 

•vere  now  on  the  spot  where  feeble  tones 
of  lamentations  made  themselves  still  heard,  and 
the  moon  shone  over  a  singular  group.  A 
young  lady  in  the  most  elegant  winter  dre^s,  with 
bright  red  feathers,  which  waved  in  a  white  silk 
bonnet,  stood,  bending  over  a  boy  clothed  in  rags, 
•whom  a  servant  in  livery  had  raised  up;  an  ol-i 
man  of  tall  stature,  with  a  staff  in  his  hand,  stood 
near,  and  stared  up  towards  heaven  with  blind 

The  young  lady  was  Selma,  who  having  heard 
the  cry  Jbr  help  earlier  than  we,  and  who  seeing 
the  othersledges  continuing  their  drive,  had  pre- 
vailed on  her  mother  to  turn  towards  this  side, 
in  order  to  see  if  they  could  help.  My  step- 
mother remained  with  her  sledge  immediately  on 
the  place. 

•id  man  related  how  two  sledges  had  driv- 
en so  rapidly,  that  he  and  the  boy  had  not  time 
Id  thfiii.     The  first  tledga  had  knocked 
the  boy  down,  and  the  second  driven  over  him, 
mi,'  their  cries,  had  continued 
on  thfirway.    The  <»M  man  appeared  not  to  have 

verely  hurt; 

manner 

ried  him  to  i}\>'  ll 

vant  was  comrn.  •  ny  the  Mind 

from  ihe  \vas  his 

• 
>n  seated  with  the  coachman. 

v  again  up 
ra,  whowa 

: 
agreeable  to  nih'rr  of  them. 

rrivin£  at  home  Lennamcv 
Mantlya  physician  to  the  hoy,  and  thi*  i 

not  dangerously  hurt  an  1  will  in  a  tnon 


be  again  restored.  In  the  mean  time  he  is  Sel- 
ma's  and  my  child.  Lennartson  and  Brenner 
have  adopted  the  old  man,  whose  disease  of  the 
eyes  is  of  that  kind  which  admits  of  an  operation, 
and  he  may  regain  his  sight. 

Flora  pouts  and  looks  askew  on  all  this  affair, 
and  on  the  common  interest  which  has  sprung 
up  between  Lennartson  and  Selma  through  their 
protege,  whilst  the  dissimilar  behaviour  of  the 
two  young  girls  on  this  occasion,  seems  to  have 
made  a  strong  impression  on  Lennartson. 

17/A. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  examine  Felix  on  the 
ice-drive  and  its  adventure.  He  pretends  to  be 
ignorant  and  hurt  in  the  highest  degree,  but  a 
certain  painful  confusion  in  his  manner  convin- 
ces me  that  I  have  not  suspected  him  and  the 
others  in  an  unjust  manner.  I  have  heard  from 
Ake  Sparrskold,  that  St.  Orme  often  misleads 
young  men  to  drink,  and  then  to  gamble,  and 
thus  wins  from  them  their  money ;  and  that  he 
had  invited  Felix  and  his  friends  to  an  orgie  of 
the  lowest  kind  on  the  day  of  the  sledging  party. 
I  now  spoke  seriously  arid  warmly,  nay,  almost 
sisterly,  to  Felix,  and-warned  him  of  tli: 
and  dangerous  friend.  I  reminded  him  of  his 
promise  to  Selma,  and  on  that  which  depended 
upon  it.  He  answered  not  a  word,  but  looked 
unhappy,  and  left  us  quickly.  I  fear  that  he  will 
not  turn  out  well.  His  more  regular  life  for 
some  lime  after  his  conversation  with  Selma, 
seems  not  to  have  lasted  long,  and  he  is  so  weak 
that  the  Rutschenfelts  '  do  not  be  beguardianed, 
Felix  !  Be  a  man  !'  or  the  jest  that  '  he  is  already 
under  petlicoat  government,'  are  sullieieni  to  lead 
him  into  every  possible  folly.  I  have  had  a 
prompting  to  talk  myself  with  St.  Orme,  and  to 
call  forth  the  good  spirit  in  him  ;  but  think  !  if 
the  wicked  one  shew  his  teeth  to  me.  In  the 
mean  time  I  will  let  these  thoughts  concoct,  yet 
a  while ;  orer-hasty  words  seldom  fall  in  good 
ground. 

The  20/A. 

It  goes  on  hopefully  and  joyfully  with  our 
children,  the  seven-years-bid  and  sixty-yean-old, 
The  aged  man  is  operated  upon,  and"  it  has  suc- 
ceeded excellently.  Lennartson  was  here  to-day, 
and  related  to  us,  in  his  lively  way,  the  partic- 
ulars of  the  affair. 

The  joy  of  the  old  man  that  he  could  again 
see  the  sun  and  his  child  ;  that  he  aira;' 
woik,  and  lay  aside  the  beggar's  stall,  . 
us  all.     We  "took  into  consideration  the  future 
of  our  children,  and  adopted  unanimou- 

i  has  found  means  to  draw  Flora  into 
this  affair,  so  that  she  now,  like  (.•th- 
in it,  and  appears  warmly  to  inter 
:;elv— in  Lennartson's  presence. 

Thf 
I'.an.n  has  received  addition 

.  ,;h  the  laU-'      ; 
him  joy  in  all  simplicity.     I.. 

iiinour. 


"Go.  '  said  Lennartson,  smiling 

ully. 

at  least,  what 
most  p«oplc  would  icgard  as  such.'' 
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11  Ah !"  said  Lennartson,  while  he  seated  him- 
self beside  her  witii  a  kind  of  filial  confidence, 
"it  is  exactly  that  which  vexes  me,  that  people 
often  regard  such  things  as  good  fortune,  and 
set  value  upon  them,  without  asking  whether 
they  be  a  sign  of  merit;  whether  they  have  any 
real  meaning;  it  makes  me  angry  that  it  should 
be  so  and  that  1  myself  am  childish  enough  not 
to  be  rightly  tree  from  this  weakness.  It  regu- 
larly torments  me.  Hut  the  superficiality  ot  life 
is  SO  infectious.  Therefore  1  long  to  release 
\[  from  it." 

"  But  in  all  the  world  not  to  quit  the  s 
on  that  account!"  said  my  stepmother,  t- 

"No!"  replied  Lennartson,  "that  is  quite 
another'  thing.  I  will  only  be  released  that  I 
thereby— may  come  deeper  into  lile.  1  know 
well  when  I  could  be  indifferent  to  all  this 
outward  glitter,  and  warm  and  rich  from  the  re- 
ward which  no  human  eye  sees,  from  a  look,  a 
quiet  approval." 

"And  where  is  this  Eldoradol"  asked  my 
stepmother,  affected,  and  at  the  same  time  sus- 
picious. 

With  a  voice,  which  was  at  the  same 
softened  and  rendered  more  full  by  deep  feeling, 
Lennartson  said, 

"  I  had  it  once  in  the  heart  of  my  mother ;  1 
would  meet  with  it  in  the  heart— of  my  wife; 
if"  continued  he,  with  emphasis,  "  if  vshe  under- 
stood me  if  she  were  such  as  my  soul  desires, 
and  mv  heart  seeks  after.  Many  a  one  congrat- 
ulates" me  on  my  happiness  in  having  made  my 
own  way  in  life,  and  I— consider  myself  not  to 
have  been  happy,  that  I  have  not  yet  properly 
lived— at  least,  since  my  earliest  youth,"  added 
he,  mournfully. 

All  this  was  said  half  aloud  to  my  stepmother, 
who  was  evidently  affected,  and  spoke  kindly 
words  regarding  the  future,  though  it  might  not 
be  in  a  cheerful  tone. 

I  looked  at  the  young  girls:  Flora  blushed 
deeply;  that  Selma  grew  pale,  I  could  merely 
suppose  ;  because  at  my  glance  she  rose  up  and 
left  the  room. 

Here  have  I  then  become  acquainted  with 
one  of  the  Lennartson  faults  of  which  the  Viking 
spoke.  But  the  way  in  which  he  discovered  it 
has  made  the  man  only  more  interesting  in  my 

eves 

The  1st  of  March. 

Brenner  will  not  understand  me,  will  not  at- 
tend to  my  hints.  He  seems  as  if  he  would 
give  his  heart  free  play  in  making  an  attack  on 
my  heart.  Well,  then!  May  his,  daring  the 
combat,  only  not  be  wounded.  I  will  not  lose  a 
friend  in  the  lover,  and  a  friend  so  noble  and  so 
dear  to  me  as  Wilhelm  Brenner.  I  never  was, 
happy  in  love.  Where  I  loved  I  have  not  beer 
a4m  beloved,  and  where  1  have  been  belovec 
with  true  affection  I  could  not  return  the  satm 
feelin°-  But  1  have  to  thank  friendship,  pure 
minded  friendship,  for  my  highest  delights  oi 
the  earth.  A  rejected  lover  may  easily  become 
the  truest  friend,  and  that  he  is  not  so  is  often 
the  fault  of  the  beloved  woman. 

In  this  case  it  will  not  be  my  fault,  that  I  fee 
in  myself.  I  know  nothing  more  sorrowful  thai 
when  an  acquaintance,  which  begins  in  cordial 
ity,  extinguishes  itself  in  bitterness;  or  wher 
warm  feelings  change  themselves  into  cold  ones 
Every  seed  of  tenderness  which  the  All-good  ha 
sown  upon  the  earth,  should  unfold  itself  into 
plant  and  flower;  should  here  sprout  up  at  II. 
footstool,  in  order  sometime  to  blossom  yet  mor 


loriously  before  His  throne.  If  it  be  other- 
wise; if  the  flower  die  in  its  bud,  then  is  it  the 
ault  of  man,  and  a  very  sorrowful  thing.  I1 
'rite  this  in  the  odour  of  the  lilacs  which  I  have 
eceived  from  my  friend,  and  with  a  heart  that1 
s  warm  towards  him.  It  is  calm  and  light 
within  me. 

Thou  that  allay'st  the  restless  heart's  commotion, 

Illuminator  of  lii'f's  inidni-ht  hour  ' 
To  whom  was  given  the  ancient  world's  devotion, 
And  even  now  art  our  most  glorious  djwcr  ; 
Thou  who  wast  L>v,  \\  is  uji-liroken  ; 

j.iuvfd'st  in  joy  in  the  Creator's  sight  ; 
'1  lion  who  wast  l>y  when  primal  words  were  spokim 
And  heights  and  depth!  gave  Being  forth  to  light. 
Life's  morn  and  evening  slur,  O  Wisdom!   briglitly, 
When  1  in  darkness  lay,  thy  light  was  shewn  ; 
Since  then 'tis  well  with  me,  my  heart  boats  lightly, 
Burning  with  lor*  ;  but,  but  for  Time  along  ! 

The  2d. 


The  miserable,  misfortune-bringing,  , 
jas  and  poisoned  Lady-Councillors-oi'-Com- 
merce!  I  would  that  they  sat  turned  to  stone 
ip  aloft  on  the  hill  of  difficulty,  and  could  move 
icither  foot  nor  tongue !  I  would  they  had  been 
ettered  yesterday.  Then  should  1  not  have 
jeen  obliged  to  go  thither  to-day  with  the  hear- 
est  burthen  which  life  has,  anil  to  come  back 
without  any  alleviation;  then  had  I  not  been 
abliged  to  sit  here  as  now,  and  to  write  with  a 
sort  of  desperation,  while  tears  fall  upon  my 
>aper  rather  than  the  words  which  I  throw  upon 
t,  almost  without  seeing  them. 

But  now  came  those  birds  of  misfortune  yes- 
erday  afternoon,  and  darted  down  by  my  step- 
nother.  I  was  with  her  while  1  sat  at  my 
painting.  I  felt  myself  burdened  by  having  to 
attend  to  all  the  movements  which  were  made 
)y  the  three  ladies  among  our  near  and  distant 
acquaintances.  Already  had  they  gone  through 
a  long  list  of  "they  believe,  they  say,  they  as- 
sert," when  Mrs.  P.  vehemently  exclaimed, 
'  Now  for  a  bit  of  news  which  is  sure  and  cer- 
tain !  What  think  you  of  our  honest  Colonel 
Brenner  having  last  week  received  'a  basket' 
from  the  rich  widow,  Mrs.  Z.  1  That  I  know 
from  her  own  sister-in-law,  who  related  the 
whole  affair  to  me.  She  herself,  as  reg 
him,  was  not  disinclined,  but  the  live  step-chil- 
dren would  have  terrified  her." 

"  Yes,  the  poor  man  !"  said  Mrs.  P.,  "  he  will 
not  find  it  easy  to  get  a  wife  with  that  crowd  of 
children;  at  least  not  a  wife  who  has  money." 

"Need  Colonel  Brenner  then,  in  the  choice  of 
a  wife,  make  money  so  much  an  object?"  asked 
I,  in  no  enviable  state  of  mind. 

"  That  a  man  always  must  who  has  fire  chil- 
dren to  care  for,  and  who  has  no  ether  property 
than  his  profession,"  replied  Mrs.  P.  ':  Bren- 
ner's wife  had  nothing;  and  he  himself, although 
a  man  of  rank,  has  been  no  good  husbander  of 
his  income." 

"Is  Mrs.  Z.  an  upright  person?"  asked  I 
again;  and  Mrs.  P.  made  answer — 

"  0,  the  person  is  well-behaved  enough,  I  fan- 
cy; but  she  has  neither  head  nor  heart;  but 
with  a  fine  skin,  a  handsome  figure,  and  large 
landed  property,*  one  needs  neither  head  nor 
heart  to  enchant.  A  little  rain,  a  little  mad 
about  getting  married,  is  she  to  be  sure— it  is 
an  unfortunate  passion  that,  of  wishing  to  get 
married!  I  say  with  Madame  de  Sevign6,  I 
would  rather  get  drunk ! 

"  I  also,"  said  I;  "but  is  it  known  for  certain 


*  Gulda«a  sftteri,   an  estate   which,  according;   to  the 
Swedish  lawi,  «aa  ouJy  be  held  by  a  noble. 
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that  Colonel  Brenner  |>aid  his  addresses  to  Mrs. 
Z.  last  week?" 

"Q.uite  certainly  is» it  known,  my  sweetest  of 
friends !     Her  own  sister-in-law  told  me  of  it. 
Besides  this,  there  are  documents  in  the  affair; 
for  it  was  negotiated  by  letters,  which  certainly 
must  have  been  very  affecting,  for  Mrs.  Z.  has 
and  nights  over  them— there  must 
,,nd  solely  on  that  account  have  been  a 
wash  of  pocket  handkerchiefs.     But  she  has  her 
and  will  console  herself,  and  think 
i  certain  gentleman  without  children,  and 
;'<;5,  people  say  aNo  in  the  world  that  Col- 
onel iJienner  too  will  endeavour  to  console  him- 
self, and  will  seek   for  his  consolation  in  this 
people  assert  even  that  Miss  Sophia 
Adelan  would  know  something  more  of  the 
affair." 

Reddening  like  a  guilty  person,  and  proud  as 
an  innocent  one,  I  repelled  the  charge,  and  de- 
clared   mvself  wholly    unacquainted    with    it. 
And,  as  the  sisters  persisted  in  jesting  with  me, 
•pmother  said,  with  a  graceful  dignity 

:  e  1  me  infinitely — 

"  As  Colonel  Brenner  has  so  lately  paid  his 
es  to  Mrs.  Z.,  it  would  vepy  little  accord 
with  the  esteem  which  he  cherishes  for  Sophia, 
and  with   his  own  character,  if  he  should  50 
quickly  solicit  her  hand.     Besides,  I  fancy  that 
.ten  would  rery  little  suit  Sophia.     It  is 
no  joke  with  so  many  stepchildren.     If  my  So- 
ishes  to  be  married,  she  will  not  lack  op- 
portunities of  choosing  among— urn,  um,  urn!" 
"O,  of  course.!     That  is  certain!     When  a 
has  so  many  charms  and  talents,  and  so 
property,  there  lacks  nothing;  and  people 
talk  a.:  certain  Baron  and  Chamber- 

lain—perhaps one  may  already  offer  congratula- 
tions/' 

cely  was  able  to  give  a  token  of  disavow- 
al, and  was  glad  that  a  Servant  came  to  say  that 
it  the  door,  in  which  the  Lady- 
Councillors-of-Commerce  took  leave,  and  my 
stepmother  and  Flora  drove  out  to  pay  visits. 
"Let  nobody  come  in1  say  that  nob<> 

said  I  to  the  philosopher  (the  old,  trusty 
of  the  house,  whose   business  it  is  to 
•'urolith  the  whole  day,  hall"  ^le.-pin^  in 
i  i,  and  I  threw  mysi-lf  in  the  arm  chair, 
in  the  ante-room.     One  single 
irnt  in  the  chandelier,  with  a  lo: 
twilight  in  the  room,  it  was  twilight  in 
\vn  soul. 

'"It   is    the    property!     It   is    a  ^peculation  I" 
•'.  ;is  in  so  painful 

Tin-  image  i.f  the 

,  my  inmost  >oul. 

ire,  so  noble,  so  far  from   all 

•:— and  now  !     But  no!   I 

will  t)  ;its  which  the 

,at  I  have  heard  awakens  in  nn* 
still1"  said  I  to  the  tormenting  spirits,  "  1 
th  in  him,  and  let  nu*  retain  in. 

•ild  I  Mi'-ve  that  he  will  woo 
;       |  ill  hot.     1I»*  s«-< 

:  all  the 
me  in  order  to 


!id  I  hoi 

and  hn  elevated 

:id    hurst    wr 

thwarting  hindrai. 

!  reconciling 


all 


rious  closing  notes.  So  deeply  was  I  absorbed 
by  my  music  that  I  did  not  hear  that  a  conver- 
sation was  taking  place  in  the  hall,  which  ended 
in  the  philosopher  opening  the  door  and  savin?, 
in  a  voice  which  resembled  that  of  the  ghost  in 
Hamlet: 

-  Adelan,  Colonel  Brenner  is  in  the  hall, 
and  will  resolutely  come  in.  Shall  I  beg  him  la 
go  aw, 

"  Did  I  not  say  that  nobody  was  to  be  admit- 
ed Tasked  I.  ' 

"Yes,  he  said  that,"  said  a  well-known  voice. 
1  But  I  said  to  him  that  I  am  already  admiite.!  !'* 
And  Brenner  at  one  spring  stood  before  me,  with 
outstretched  hand,  so  kind,  so  joyous,  so  cordial, 
that  I  nearly  forgot  all  the  impressions  with 
which  I  had  just  then  combated,  and  my  heart 
moved  itself  towards  him. 

He  gave  me  a  bouquet  of  beautiful  flowers,  as 
he  continued,  "Only  do  not  say  to  me  that  I 
should  go  away!" 

Kindly,  but  sorrowfully,  I  said,  "  Ah  no !   Re- 

ain  here  now.   My  mother  will  soon  be  home." 

"  O,  that  is  not  of  much  consequence  to  me,'* 
said  he.  "  I  would  now  rather  talk  alone  with- 
you." 

My  heart  beat  from  secret  anxiety.  He  look- 
ed at  me,  and  my  appearance  must  have  indica- 
ted fully  my  state  of  mind,  for  he  was  suddenly 
uneasy,  and  asked  tenderly  and  with  his  whole 
heart  whether  I  were  ill  ? 

"  No,  I  am  very  well."  Whether  I  was  vex- 
ed 1  "Yes,  I  must  confess  that;  I  had  heard* 
something  which  had  discomposed  me."  Wheth- 
er he  might  not  share  it,  whether  he  might  not 
endeavour  to  be  my  comforter  1  1  was  silent. 
Should  I  tell  him  all 7  thought  I.  Yet  no!  That 
were  indeed  a  folly.  He  would  fancy  that  I  wa.-» 
in  love  with  him.  He  renewed  his  questions 
with  more  and  more  warmth.  "  No !"  replied  Ir 
at  length;  "not  now— perhaps  at  some  future 
time—"  Whether  I  were  vexed  with  him  ? 
-no— he  must  not  ask  any  more." 

"Not  ask  any  more?"  exclaimed  Brenner. 
He  was  silent  lor  a  while,  and  began  then  attain, 
with  a  gentle,  tremulous  voice.  "And  yet  i 
came  now.  on  purpose,  to  ask  you  a  serious 

.  a  very  important  question— a  «, 
which  has  often  thrust  itself  to   my  b 
which  I  can  no  longer  keep  hack— a  an 
upon  which  (Upends  the  weal  or  wo  of  mv  life. 
I  came  on   purpose   to  ask— Sophia,  will  you, 
can  you  love  me?     I  have  loni;  loved  you  un- 
!v!     Will  you  accompany  me  "through 
life,  in  pleasure  and  painT' 

The  Toice,  the  look,  ;'  ,in,  even  the 

<•  of  his  hand,  which  had  sei/e  !  mine — 
O,  what  eloquence  of  the  he  .ill  this 

he   had    ' 

And  Mrs.  '/  ,  wilhout  head  or  heart,  wr 
skin  and  landed  proper.v 

I'.iennrr  and  me,  an 
••  anguish. 
ir  ha«l  but  been  to  rue  that  * 

how  warinlv  eoiil  I  I  not  ha. 
T      Mild  I  have  refused  t 

.i.l  I  have  r< 

the  loTer,  and  yet  have  retain-  ever  a 

• 

•  v         i  hnd  row  i 
1.  1  recoOTited  neither  him 
the  whole  w 

ddness,  a  net;  e  my  whole 

ting;  I  felt  myself .  i  mage, 
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and  therefore  I  let  Brenner  talk  without  under 
standing  him ;  heard  him  speak  of  his  children 
<  children  which  it  was  a  delight  and  honour  t 
have;'  heard  him  say  how  he  and  his  children 
would  make  me  happy  by  love  and  gratitude 
saw  him  bend  his  knee  before  me,  conjuring  m 
to  listen  to  him  and  answer  him.     But  I  coulc 
not  answer,  could  move  neither  hand  nor  tongue 
my  eyes  were  still,  and  staringly  riveted  upon 
hiin  ;  yet  I  felt  as  if  my  eyes  were  filling  by  de- 
grees with  tears.     Then  he  reproached  me  jest- 
ingly with  keeping  him  so  long  before  me  on  his 
knees ;  and  with  a  sudden  turn  he  seated  him- 
self at  my  feet,  embraced  my  knees,  and  decla- 
red that  he  would  not  rise  till  I  had  giren  to  him 
my  '  Yes.' 

This  manoeuvre  had  almost  entirely  overcome 
me.  I  was  just  about  to  lean  myself  towards 
his  beloved  head,  and  open  my  whole  heart  to 
him;  but  at  that  same  moment  I  heard  a  bustle 
in  the  hall,  and  the  voices  of  many  persons  who 
had  entered. 

In  that  same  moment  I  awoke  to  a  full  con- 
sciousness, and  to  the  whole  bitterness  of  my  po- 
sition. 

"  Stand  up !  In  God's  name,  stand  up !"  said 
I  to  Brenner.  "  Some  one  comes !:; 

"  The  whole  world  may  come !"  replied  he, 
"with  defiance  and  affection;  "I  shall  not  stand 
up  without  an  answer  from  you." 

A  thought  of  hell  arose  in  my  mind  ;  he  will 
surprise  thee,  he  will  compel  thee;  he  will  re- 
main sitting  here  at  thy  feet  in  order  to  make  it 
impossible  for  thee  to  refuse  his  hand ! 

With  proud  resentment  in  look  and  Toice,  I 
sprang  up,  and  said — 

"Colonel  Brenner!  I  have  done  wrong  to 
leave  you  so  long  in  uncertainty.  Pardon  me, 
and  hear  now  my.  last  answer.  My  hand  and 
my  property  I  will  preserve  independent.  I  es- 
teem no  man  high  enough  to  give  him  right  and 
rule  over  them." 

Brenner  on  his  part  had  risen  up — and  at  my 
stern  reply  fixed  upon  me  a  look  full  of  inex- 
pressible astonishment.  It  was  as  if  he  could 
not  thoroughly  understand  me.  Merry  voices 
and  the  steps  of  several  persons  approached  the 
drawing-room  door  from  the  hall.  I  betook  my- 
self to  the  door  which  led  to  Selma's  chamber. 
Here,  with  my  hand  upon  the  lock,  I  turned 
round  and  looked  at  Brenner.  He  stood  im- 
moveable,  his  eyes  directed  to  me ;  their  expres- 
sion I  cannot  describe,  and  I  could  not  rightly 
comprehend;  but  I  read  in  them  an  eternal  fare- 
well; and,  with  a  soul  assailed  by  indescribable 
-and  contending  feelings,  I  fled  up  to  my  room. 
That  which  I  felt  to  be  the  bitterest  and  the  most 
painful  at  this  moment  was  that  Brenner  and  I 
were  for  ever  separated.  I  called  up  anew  Mrs. 
Z.,  in  her  whole  terrible  shape,  and  Brenner's 
conduct  to  her,  in  order  to  excuse  and  explain 
my  own  conduct;  but  then  came  the  remem- 
brance of  Brenner's  last  look — that  strange  look, 
•which  went  through  bone  and  marrow,  and  all 
his  culpability  vanished,  and  I  alone  was  the 
culpable  one,  the  one  worthy  of  condemnation. 
I  was  interrupted  in  this  combat  by  Selma, 
•who  besought  me  to  come  into  company.  I 
thought  at  first  to  excuse  myself;  but  when  I 
found  that  Lennartson  was  there,  a  thought  or 
suspicion  arose  within  rne,  and  I  followed  Selrna. 
I  had  a  fever  from  excitement  of  mind.  1 
soon  observed  that  Lennartson's  glance  was  di- 
rected to  me  with  an  inquiring  expression,  and 
soon  also  he  seated  himself  on  the  corner  of  a 
4  causeuse '  and  said  in  a  low  voice— 


"As  I  came  here  this  evening  I  found  Bren- 
ner alone  in  the  drawing-room,  in  a  strange  state, 
and  he  could  or  would  no^give  any  explanation 
of  it.  Have  you  seen  him  this  evening 

"  I  pray  you,"  said  I,  and  answered  his  ques- 
tion by  another,  "  tell  me  whether  it  lie  true,  as 
I  have  lately  heard,  that  within  these  few  days 
a  connexion  has  been  spoken  of  betwixt  Bren- 
ner and  Mrs.  Z.I  You  are  Brenner's  friend, 
you  must  know." 

"  I  cannot  deny  it,"  replied  the  Baron  smiling. 

"Is  it  true  that  a  marriage  was  spoken  of!" 

"  Yes,  actually  was  spoken  of." 

"  He  has  then  really  paid  his  addresses  to 
her?" 

"  Hum  !  that  is  again  another  question,"  said 
Lennarston,  smiling. 

"  How  !  Did  you  not  say  that  a  marriage  had 
been  spoken  off" 

"  Does  it  then  follow  of  necessity  that  Aemust 
have  made  the  proposal  1" 

11  Not  1  I  fancied  so.  I  pray  you  jest  not  in 
this  affair,  but  tell  me  out  plainly  how  it  hangs 
together.  It  is  to  me  inexpressibly  important — 
more  important  than  I  can  say." 

"Well,  then;  what  I  know  of  the  affair  is,  in 
a  few  words,  this  :  Mrs.  Z.  wished  to  have  Wil- 
helm  Brenner  for  her  husband ;  he  did  not  wish 
her  altogether  for  his  wife.  A  third  person  went" 
with  the  proposal — and  with  the  refusal  to  and 
fro  between  them." 

'  O  God !  is  it  possible  1  And — pardon  me  ! 
From  whom  do  you  know  this  1  From  Brenner 
himself]" 

No,  certainly  not ;  but  exactly  from  this 
third  person,  who  ought  for  two  reasons  to  bid 
adieu  to  the  office  of  spokesman.  It  pleases  me, 
Miss  Adelan,  to  be  able  to  give  you  an  explana- 
tion of  an  affair  in  which  you  have  been  so  bad- 
y  informed.  And  now — best  Miss  Sophia,  per- 
mit me,  as  Brenner's  and  your  friend,  a  question. 
What  is  the  occasion  of  his  strange  state  of  mind 
his  evening"?" 

"  It  is  my  fault !  my  unpardonable  fault !"  I 
could  say  no  more,  I  was  crushed  to  pieces. 

Lennarston  was  silent ;  he  regarded  me  with 
lis  serious,  prudent  eyes.  After  a  minute's  si- 
.ence,  he  said  gently,  almost  flatteringly — 

"  I  shall  probably  see  him  to-night.  May  1 
not  take  to  him  from  you  a  message — some  kind 
of  greeting?" 

'  Ah,  what  is  the  use  of  it  1  He  cannot,  h« 
ought  not  to  forgive  me  !  We  are  separated  for 
ever  through  my  fault— through  my  unworthy 
mistrust.  ~But,  if  you  will,  impart  to  him  this 
conversation." 

And  with  this  it  was  ended ;  but  now  began 
or  me  the  pangs  of  conscience. 

0  what  talisman  is  there,  indeed,  against  the 
bitter,  crushing  feeling  of  having  been  unjust  to- 
wards a  noble  friend — having  cruelly  wounded 
lis  heart,  his  dearest  feeling;  to  have  mu 

he  faith  in  that  which  he  loved — to  ha*. 
urbed  his  happiness  !  And  fur  Midi  a  deed  no 
:ornfort  can  be  found.  O  Willielm  Brenner! 
low  I  understand  thy  looks  full  of  condemna- 
ion,  and  full  of  godlike  sorrow  over  me.  Yet 
stfhen  thou  knowest  that  I  have  bathed  my  pil- 
ow  with  tears,  and  yet  in  the  midst  of  my  sul- 
ririg  felt  a  proud  joy  over  thee,  and  thanked 
od  that  I  can  bear  thy  image  clear  in  my 
weast,  wouldst  thou — wouldst  thou  not  forgive 
mel 

1  passed  the  night  without  slumbering  in  the 
east,  I  waited  for  the  morning  with  impatience 
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j  hoped  that  with  it  Lennartsou  would  come. 

The  morning  came,  gray  aud  cold,  and  no  Len- 
nartson,  and  no  single  sunbeam  in  my  nocturnal 
soul.  One  hour  went  after  the  other— that  wait- 
ing was  insufferable  to  me ;  read  I  could  not, 
music  was  to  me  a  torment,  and  the  most  com- 
mon topics  of  conversation  only  increased  my 
anguish.  All  at  once  the  proverb  came  into  my 
mind — 

"  That  which  bum*  the  heel  burni  not  the  »oul ;" 

-and  at  the  same  time  the  hill  of  difficulty  came 
before  my  inmost  mind,  and  it  seemed  to  me  a 
particular  refreshment  to  ascend  this.     I  fell  the 
necessity  of  calming  the  soul  by  the  fatigue  of 
the  body;  and  with  an  advertisement  out  of  the 
daily  paper  in  my  reticule,  I  rambled  in  mist  and 
cold"  towards  the  South,  up  the  heaven-aspiring 
mountain,  far  forth  upon  the  endless  streel  which 
begins  upon  the  other  side  of  the  same.    Our 
ate  of  mind  often  lends  its  colour  to  ob- 
:  it  on  this  day  my  slate  of  mind  and  the 
objects  which  met  me  had  actually  a  deep  sym- 
pathy.    The  advertisement  led  me  to  a  dwelling 
where  mould  and  damp  covered  the  walls,  nei- 
-  it  to  be  wondered  al  thai  the  pale  dropsy 
abode  there.     On  the  long,  ill-built  street,  I  saw 
a  herd  of  ragged,  pale  children,  old  women  and 
.en,  living  piclures  of  sickness,  of  pover- 
.  age ;  and  I  contemplated  misery  in  all 
gradations  of  human  life — in  all  its  weeping 

amid  all  these  shadow-figures  there  yet 
probably  was  not  one  who  would  have  exchang- 
ed his  lot  with  mine,  if  he  could  have  seen  into 
my  heart.     Ah!  the  severest  kind  of  wretched- 
-  nol  that  which  exhibits  its  rags  in  the 
and  al  night  conceals  iiself  in  great  de- 
seried  buildings — il  is  that  which  smiles  inpolite 
companies,  which  shews  to  the  world  a  joyful 
ior  while  sorrow  gnaws  its  hearl. 

I  been  somewhal  more  joyous  of  mood, 

,iuve  thought  with  pleasure  on  the  round 

which  many  carried  in  iheir  hands, 

and  on  ihe  warm  soup  which  Mercy  cooks  by 

the  never-extinguished  fire,  and  which  now  these 

poor  people  were  carrying,  yet  steaming,  for 

iheii 

When  I  came  home,  I  hoped  for  some  kind  of 
•word,  of  some  kind  of  tidings.    But  no,  nothing ! 
.«•  passed.     Perhaps  Lennart- 
ais  evening. 

Evening. 

No,  he  came  not.     I  have  obtained  by  art 
news  of  Br« :  DID  NOT  «;o  HOME  LAST 

Thc&l. 

n  a  sleepless  night.    Il  is  again  morning, 
ill  I  go  10 ... 

own  friend, 

then  go«- >  t)»;  to  In  'ill,  that 

.   again 

me  the 
came  sh  ;th  her  lovely  eyes,  ai, 


'     1 1    u 
she  saw  before  us  the 

not  hope  for  tin  I 

only  know  how  it  now  i»  with  him,  how  be  feeU 
towards  me. 
H 


Evening. 

I  know  now.    Lennartson  came  in  the  after- 
noon, but  not  gaily. 

Yet  it  is  good  that  he  came.  I  could  hardly 
have  supported  such  another  night.  To  my  in- 
quiring look,  he  said  immediately — 

"I  have  just  seen  Brenner;  I  have  commu- 
nicated to  him  our  conversation  here  that  even- 
ing." 

"  Well,  then,  and  he—"  asked  I,  almost  life- 
less. 

"  He  said,  he  had  himself  imagined  that  some 
kind  of  misunderstanding  must  have  been  the 
occasion  of— what  he  did  not  say." 

"  And  besides  that— said  he  nothing  1" 

"  He  added,  if  anybody  had  said  to  me  any- 
thing bad  of  her,  I  should  not  have  believed  it." 

"  And  that  was  all !     Said  he  nothing  more  V 

"  No  !"  said  Lennartson ;  "  but  it  was  evident 
thai  he  had  suilmd  much  in  mind,  and  suffered 
still.  What  unfortunate  misunderstanding  has 
put  you  both  so  out  of  lune  wilh  each  olher, 

separaled  two  beings  who  I  fancied  should 

but  they  are  nol  separated.  That  is  impossible. 
I  know  Brenner's  heart.  Give  me  a  word,  a 
cordial  w/jrd  for  him,  and— let  me  conduct  him 
to  your  feet." 

'•  Impossible !  I  pray  you  do  nothing  now  in 
this  affair.  You  would  not  wish  that  yourself, 
if  you  knew  all.  Tell  me  only— do  you  think 
that  Brenner  cherishes  any  hatred  towards  meT* 

II  Hatred  is  a  feeling  which  cannot  easily  find 
place  in  Brenner's  heart,  and  certainly  never  to- 
wards you.     The  words  which  he  says  of  you, 
he  speaks  with  seriousness  and  tenderness." 

'•  Thus  I  may  hope  then  that  he  does  not  ab- 
hor me.  This  is  much.  I  thank  you  from  my 
heart  for  your  kirn;: 

"  Thank  me  by  letting  me  take  with  me  a 
soothing  greeting  to  my  friend.  He  looked  to 
me  as  if  he  had  not  slept  for  several  nigh  is,  and 
would  not  be  able  to  sleep  for  yet  more." 

"Tell  him  that  neither  have  I  slept,  since 

and  now  let  us  not  talk  further  on  this  affair.  It 
belongs  to  the  things  which  must  alone  depend 
upon  our  Lord's  guidance." 

Lennartson  bowed  with  quiet  seriousness,  and 
as  he  saw  me  weep  he  took  my  hand,  and  spoke 
gentle  words  with  the  voice  of  an  angel.  O  hew- 
good  is  he  too ! 

//  w  7Vc/tr  at  M'fkf. 

I  am  now  calmer.  I  have  arrived  at  certain- 
ty. It  is  then  ended,  this  friendship  which  gave 
me  so  very  rnueh  pleasure,  whivh  wn-s  to  last 
into  eternity,  ended  through  my  fault. 

»  •  •  *  » 

I  found  in  the  stream  of  life  a  costly  pearl,  but 
I  threw  it  heedlessly  away.  I  deserved  it  not. 

*  *    "       •  • 

'If  they  had  told  in-  anything  bad  of  her  I 
should  not  have  believed  it.''  What  a  erushin- 
rejMoot'  f..r  me  is  there  n  m*  words! 

!  this.     Tl. 

it  all  without  r<>mj>!aini.  1  ^liail  not  sleep  this 
ni-ht,  i  •  many  eights.  K 

onlv  tlial  lie 

II  is  restless.    Clo  by  the 

lamps 

ridge  and  on  th--  r :  their  light 

•ne  alter  ihe 
Poor  flick- 
ering flames,  good-night ! 

rvm 

Brenner  has  set  out,  on  the  business  of  the  fleet, 
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to  several  of  the  sea-port  towns  of  Sweden.    He 
will  be  absent  several  weeks.     That  is  good. 

1 1  is  cold  to-day,  clear  air  and  cold.  The  snow 
lies  upon  the  ice  of  the  Riddarfjerd,  upon  the 
southern  mountains,  white  and  still — still  and 
cold  as  indifference.  I  will  lay  it  upon  my  heart. 
Yet  no !  that  will  I  not.  Let  it  sutler  still. 

1  was  too  proud  of  my  philosophy,  of  my 
strength  and  prudence,  and  arn — punished.  Burn 
therefore  thou  holy  pain,  thou  purifying  fire; 
burn  to  the  very  roots  this  selfish,  vain  temper. 
Burn  and  consume! 

In  the  Evening, 

I  shall  overcome  this  suffering;  I  feel  that  I 
shall  overcome  it,  for  1  have  a  clear  inward  pre- 
sentiment that  he  has  forgiven  me,  that  he  leels 
and  thinks  mercifully  towards  me.  And  for  the 
first  time  I  feel  the  necessity  of  the  mercy  and  the 
compassion  of  a  fellow-being.  Such  presenti- 
ments of  the  state  of  feeling  of  persons  who  are 
dear  to  me  I  have  often  had,  as  well  in  bad  as  in 
good,  and  they  have  never  yet  deceived  me. 

The  sentiment  which  united  Brenner  and  me 
has  really  not  been  of  a  common  kind,  nor  can 
the  overhastiness  of  a.moment  annihilate  it.  It 
is  deeply  based  in  the  nature  of  our  being.  And 
I  know  it.  Wilhelm  Brenner,  we  shall  yet  once 
more  meet  and  be  united  in  sincerity,  in  har- 
mony, even  if  it  first  be  when  the  scene  of  this 
life  is  ended;  I  know  it,  and  never  have  felt  more 
certain  than  in  this  moment,  when  we  are  ap- 
parently more  separated  than  ever. 

I  have  written  to  Brenner.  Words  like  those 
which  I  said  here.  They  will  meet  him  when 
he  returns  to  Stockholm. 

To-night  the  stars  glow  brighter.  No  cloud 
overshadows  them.  Good-night,  Wilhelm!  To- 
night thou  wilt  sleep,  to-night  I  also  shall  sleep, 
and  to-morrow  I  shall  again  wholly  live  for 
mankind,  for  the  interests  which  surround  me. 
TMOU  hast  given  to  me  an  example  of  activity, 
and  I  will  follow  it. 

The  llth. 

And  the  drama  which  is  being  acted  in  my 
neighbourhood  demands  truly  all  attention.  I 
seek  still  for  the  thread  which  can  lead  the  cap- 
tives out  of  the  labyrinth;  but  that  St.  Orme  is 
the  Minotaur  I  see  plakily;  and  it  seems  as  if 
Flora's  prophesying  of  herself,  that  she  was  pos- 
sessed by  his  evil  nature,  was  really  about  to  be 
fulfilled.  But  why  should  Selma  become  her 
victim;  why  should  the  sylph  lose  her  wings  in 
the  struggle?  Selma  has  been  for  some  time  an 
actual  martyr  to  Flora's  perpetually  unhappy 
temper,  who  seems  to  have  a  certain  delight  in 
tormenting  her  with  ill-humour,  with  severity, 
and  with  absurd  suspicions.  Selma  bears  this 
with  wonderful  gentleness,  but — the  joyous  song 
is  silenced,  and  the  light  dancing  gait  becomes 
ever  stiller. 

Yesterday,  I  poured  out  before  her  the  rial  of 
my  wraih  against  Flora. 

"  Forgive  her,"  prayed  Selma,  with  her  beau- 
tiful tearful  eyes,  "  she  is  herself  so  little  happy !" 

And  this  is  true.  My  stepmother,  who  does 
not  understand  Flora's  condition,  but  who  would 
willingly  see  all  around  her  joyful,  endeavours 
to  cheer  her  by  all  kinds  of  dissipations  and 
pleasures;  but  these  now  appear  to  have  lost  all 
power  over  Flora,  whilst  her  evil  demon  strikes 
his  talons  ever  deeper  into  her  life. 

Towards  evening,  when  the  few  visitors  had 
left  us,  and  we  ladies  of  the  family  were  toge- 
ther with  St.  Orme,  Flora  stood  a  long  time 
sunk  in  thought  before  the  portrait  of  Beatrice 
Cenci. 


"  Do  you  think  of  copying  that  lady,  that  you 
contemplate  her  so  exactly  ?"  asked  St.  Orme, 
in  his  scornful,  disagreeable  tone. 

"Perhaps!"  replied  Flora,  in  a  voice  which, 
sounded  almost  terrible.  '•  Then,"  continued  she 
in  an  altered  tone,  "I  endeavour  to  fancy  how 
she  ielt  in  mind." 

"Before  or  after  the  murder  of  her  father?" 
asked  St.  Orme  as  before. 

"  Afterwards,"  replied  Flora.  "  Before,  I  un- 
derstand; that  I  know." 

"  How,  my  sweet  Flora,  how  can  you  enter 
into  such  horrible  thoughts'?" 

"  Yes,  I  can  do  so,"  replied  Flora.  "  She  had 
attempted  every  thing— every  thing,  St.  Orme— to 
free  herself  from  her  unhappy  condition ;  she  did 
not  express  her.  pangs.  She  was  reduced  to  the 
most  extreme  point,  was  reduced  to  despair— in 
short,  I  understand  her  deed;  but  after  that— af- 
terwards—" 

"Why  yes,"  rejoined  St.  Orme,  "afterwards, 
she  thought  on  the  preparation  for  her  own  death, 
on  the  scaffold,  on  the  executioner!" 

"  It  is  related,"  continued  Flora,  "  that  at  the 
moment  in  which  she  went  to  death,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  she  must  ascend  the  scaffold,  a  stream 
of  words  burst  from  her  lips,  so  full  of  joy  and 
hankfulness,  so  full  of  what  is  most  beautiful 
and  most  sublime  in  the  human  soul,  that  they 
who  should  have  consoled  her  were  dumb,  and 
heir  pity  changed  itself  into  admiration:  it  is 
said  that  never  was  her  beauty  more  touching, 
ler  look  more  beaming  than  at  the  moment  when 
she,  as  a  penitent,  but  ransomed  sinner,  met 
death  enfranchised  and  victorious ! — nor  is  that 
a  wonder  to  me.  But  I  do  wonder  how  she  felt; 
ah!  how  she  felt  herself  to  be  free!  free  and 
lappy !  I  do  wonder  how  she  felt,  I  do  wonder 
low  she  felt,  I  do  wonder  how — " 

Flora  repeated  these  words  several  times  lik« 
an  insane  person,  and  sank  suddenly  to  the  floor. 
Our  astonishment  was  great.  Flora  was  car- 
ried into  Selma's  chamber,  and  here  our  atten- 
ions  soon  brought  her  again  to  consciousness; 
>ut  only  to  fall  into  a  hysterical  state,  after  which 
she  only  sunk  into  repose  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
lours. 

When  she  again  awoke  it  was  night.  She  lay 
still,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  Virginia's  portrait,  that 
lung  at  the  foot  of  Selma's  bed  (on  which  Flora 
ay),  and  said  passionately  to  herself— 

"She,  too,  was  lovely  and  unhappy;  she,  too, 
died  in  the  bloom  of  her  age,  died  of  a  broken 
heart.     But  she  died,  killed  by  her  still  suffering 
—like  many  a  woman,  died  without  glory  and 
evenge.     Beatrice  was  the  happier  of  the  two." 
"  The  Eternal  Judge  only  knows  that,"  said  1, 
with  gentle  voice. 

Yes,  what  do  we  know?"  continued  Flora. 
'  I  know  nothing,  excepting  that  I  am  more  un- 
"ortunate  than  these  two.  It  is  strange,  but  for 
;ome  time  methinks,  that  thoughts  on  a  bloody 
iction,  on  a  murder,  for  instance,  have  some- 
hing  refreshing  in  them.  A  great  change  must 
ake  place  in  the  souls  of  men  who  have  done 
something  terrible — something  that  admits  of  no 
eturn,  no  uncertainty,  no  fear,  no  hope  more. 
Then,  indeed,  might  the  juggling  spirit  depart, 
and  the  human  being  comprehend  himself!  It 
might  become  calm  and  cool  in  the  heart,  when 
he  hour  of  death  is  near,  and  all  is  past  from 
sarth ;  feelings  might  arise — feelings  oi  humilia- 
ion  and  subjection,  and  then — there  perhaps 
night  come  some  angel  of  the  Lord,  and  kindle 
a  light  in  the  dark  soul  ere  one  died.  But  thus 
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will  man  die!  Die,  be  laid  low  in  the  black 
earth,  moulder,  turn  to  dust,  be  trampled  of  men 
— ha!  no!  no!  I  will  not  die.  No.  Why  is  it 
so  dark  within  me  1  why  do  you  let  me  lie  as  i  j 
a  funeral  vault 7  Bring  me  more  light.  And 
Selma !  where  is  she  1  She  used  to  love  me. 
But  she  has  left  me,  like  all  the  rest!" 

"  Never !  never!"  replied  an  affectionate  voice, 
and  from  the  depths  of  the  alcove,  on  the  other 
side  of  Flora's  bed's  head,  arose  slowly  Selma's 
white- garmented,  beautiful  figure.  She  took 
Flora's  hand  in  hers,  and  besought  with  tears — 

"  O  Flora,  Flora !  if  you  yet  love  me,  hear 
what  I  have  to  say  to  you.  You  are  day  by  day 
more  unlike  yoursell;  there  lies  some  heavy 
secret  at  your  heart  which  makes  you  unhappy. 

0  speak,  Flora,  tell  us  what  it  is— tell  us  all ! 
You  know  how  we  love  you.     How  possible  it 
will  be  for  us  to  find  out  some  means  of  conso- 
ling and  calming  you!    Oh,  confide  in  us !    How 
free  will  you  feel  when  you  have  opened  your 
heart,  and  have  become  clear  to  those  who  love 
you !" 

"Clear!"  repealed  Flora,  "and  if  I  were  to 
open  my  heart,  and  it  were  to  appear  merely 
darker  to  you  than  before !  Selma,  how  should 
you  bear  that?" 

"  Ah'  I  could  bear  all,  except  seeing  you  so 
unhappy  and  so  changed  as  you  are  !" 

"  "\  ou  think  so,"  said  Flora,  "but  you  deceive 
yourself.  You  belong  to  the  good,  to  the  dis- 
creet, who  abominate  every  thing  that  is  unu- 
sual and  eccentric,  because  they  consider  it  bad, 
because  they  do  not  understand  it.  They  can- 
not look  the  reality  in  the  face  without  trem- 
bling; they  do  not  lore,  except  through  illu- 
sions, which  they  have  no  strength  to— but  for- 
give me,  I  will  not  be  severe.  I  myself  need 
help  and  forbearance.  Help  me,  you  cannot, 
Selma,  nobody  can — but  you  can  soften  the 
le.  And  now — will  you  read  something 
something  which  will  calm  me 7  what 
haveyou  there!  The  hymn-book!  Read  some- 
thing from  it,  if  you  will.  It  is  along  time  since 

1  looked  into  such  a  one." 

As  I  left  the  two  young  friends,  I  heard  Selma 
read,  with  a  voice"  which  she  endeavoured  to 
make  firm, 

IIuw  the  whole  earth  repote*. 
The  next  day  Flora  was  beiier ;  but  Selma's 
uince  bore  the  traces  of  a  deeply-depress- 
ed mind.     I  prop<>  alter  brea., 
go  up  to  iheMu.seum  to  see  some  statues  which 
had  lad                 ..iere.     She  \villi 
ed,  an  i                  •.  declined  the  invitation  to  ac- 

amotiir  tin-  noble  works 

of  art  before  I  sav.  •  pupil  of  Khrrns- 

vird  become  cheerful,  an, I  while  eoniemnlating 
the  beautiful  and  the  sublime,  her  s.nil  : 
self  from  the  bun:  owed  it  down.     I 

..ledge  with  joy  how  a  cultiv 
art  or  nature  can  release  the  human  soul  from 
the  pang  which  is  call- 

ibility  of  the 
heart.    Yet  he  cannot  always  be  releav 

which  are  more  elevating  than  all  - 

i 
', 

:va  of  suffering  ran  r< 

•  by  its  stars, 
and  1 

-htened  mel 
more  and  more  the  sulfering,  depressed  expres- ! 


sion  of  Selma's  countenance^  as  my  observa- 
tions raited  her  to  think  and  to  express  her 
thoughts. 

At  Niobe's  statue  I  said,  that  Niobe  appeared 
to  me  too  unfeeling  ;  I  wished  to  see  in  her  coun- 
tenance more  despair,  more  anger. 

"She  combats  with  higher  powers,"  replied 
Selma  ;  "neither  revenge  nor  hope  are  possible 
to  her.  Besides,  this  is  the  first  time  that  >\ie 
knows  misfortune;  and  it  comes  so  suddenly,  so 
mightily,  that  it  overpowers  her;  she  cannot 
suffer  much,  she  is  stunned.  See  !  observe  her 
from  this  side  ;  see  the  expression  of  trembling 
pain  about  her  mouth.  One  sees  that  there 
needs  only  one  movement,  only  one  arrow  now, 
and  she  suffers  nc  more;  she  is  turned  to  stone." 

I  looked  at  Selma.    There  was  at  this  mo- 
ment a  strange  resemblance  between  > 
expression  and  hers.     It  seemed  to  me  that  thus 
would  she  suffer,  thus  turn  lo  stone.    But  God 
defend  my  young  sister  ! 

At  the  antique  head  of  Zeno;  I  said,  "  Do  you 
not  see  in  this  countenance,  as  if  it  were  a  proto- 
type of  Christendom  V 

"  Yes;"  replied  she  ;  "it  is  the  renunciation, 
but  without  the  exaltation." 

She  would  not  turn  to  stone,  thought  I  again, 
with  a  look  at  her  countenance  beaming  with 
soul,  she  would  free  herself,  she  would  conquer 
herself.  The  sylph  would  not  lose  her  wings 
for  long. 

We  now  heard  somebody  whispering  near 
us — 

"  Lieutenant  Thure.does  not  go  to  the  ball  to- 
night. It  is  very  vexatious." 

"  Nor  the  royal  secretary.  Von.Bure,  either. 
Yet  he  told  me  that  he  would  come  for  my  sake. 
But  one  cannot  depend  on  the  gentlemen.  He 
had  as  good  as  engaged  me  for  the  first  waltz. 
I  will  be  properly  ungracious  the  next  time  that 
he  comes,  and  will  render  himself  so  civil." 

"  Yes,  it  seemed  as  if  you  had  made  a  con- 
quest  Do  you  not  think  that  the  marble  head 

there  is  like  Von  Bure?  Do  you  know  what 
sweet  thing  he  said  to  me  last  evening  V 

The  sweet  thing  was  said  so  softly,  that  I  did 
not  hear  it.     We  had  already  reco:: 
and  Thilda  Engel,  who  were  complaii 
their  lovers  before  the  bust  of  Septimus  Severus. 
They  were  now  aware  of  us,  and  we  mutually 
saluted  each  other.     As  it  now  began  to  be  cold 
in  the  marble  gallery,  I  proposed  that  we  should 
take  a  walk  towards  the  park,  across  the  ^ 
holm,  and  we  asked  the  Kneels   if  they  would 
aeeoiiip-uiy    us.      '  They   would    ii. 

but four  ladies  without  one  gentleman— how 

would  that  be?' 

S.-linn  rind  I  a^urcd  them,  laughing,  that  it 
would   be  excellent  ;  rspeeiallv  if  we  v 
and  two;  and  we  wandered  off,  each  with  an 
Kn-el  (anirH)  by  her  side,  but  had  considerable 

in. 

park  we  m  <*1  and 

her  daughter  "-ndly. 

and  so  merry  that  ilitters- 

i.-h  brtier  as  regarded  her  health, 
triil  W.IN  «j 
lontj  time  in  ihr  ' 

The  snow  mHt-  «l  in  the  noon-day  sun.  the  fir 
shoot*  pnve  f.-rih  lichens  and 

mosses  pr»*w  the  field,  and  on 

the  trer     '  1  '  an   old   acijuaint- 

•'ated  in  answer  fo  Sel- 

uch    of  their  lives 

andpec'  .*  exciled  a  great  desire  in  our 
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minds. to  become  better  acquainted  with  these 
children  of  nature.  In  the  mean  time  we  wish- 
ed Helfrid  joy  of  this  her  knowledge  and  fresh 
spring  of  enjoyment. 

Bui  the  Engels  became  ever  more  and  more 
sullen,  and  I  recognised  in  them  that  lamentable 
poverty  of  soul  which  our  mode  of  education 
often  fosters,  and  which  often  causes  people,  in 
the  midst  of  treasures  of  art  and  nature,  to  have 
thought  and  memory  only  for  a — ball  lover. 
Thus  were  we  now,  six  ladies,  and — no  gentle- 
man !  Fate  was  cruel  to  the  poor  children. 
Their  looks  animated  themselves,  however,  as 
two  young  gentlemen,  arm  in  arm,  approached 
ys,  and  I  heard  them  whisper  the  names  of 
Thure  and  Bure.  But  Thure  and  Bure  greeted, 
and— passed  by !  The  Engels  looked  desperate. 

Again  a  gentleman  approached  us;  and  this 
one  passed  us  not  by,  but,  after  an  exclamation 
of  joyful  surprise  and  friendly  salutation,  ac- 
companied us  back  to  the  city.  It  was  Lieuten- 
ant Sparrskold.  But  he  walked  beside  Helfrid 
Rittersvard.  Hilda  and  Thilda  walked  with  one 
another. 

At  a  hint  from  her  mother,  Helfrid  invited 
them  and  the  rest  of  the  party  to  go  and  drink  a 
cup  of  chocolate  in  the  shadow  of  her  hyacinths. 
The  Engels  declined  the  invitation  with  a  look 
of  ill  humour,  but  Selma,  the  young  Sparrskold, 
and  I,  accepted  with  pleasure  the  friendly  invi- 
tation. 

In  the  shade  of  Helfrid's  fragrant  hyacinths 
we  drank  excellent  chocolate,  and  had  a  lively 
and  interesting  conversation  on  the  way,  of  best 
improving  and  using  life  and  time. 

Nobody  was  better  pleased  to  hear  about  this 
than  the  good  old  lady,  who  finds  even  now  life 
to  be  so  affluent  and  so  full  of  interest,  that  she 
wakes  herself  every  morning  at  six  o'clock  from 
fear  of  wasting  time,  which  for  her  flies  too  fast. 

Young  Sparrskold  declared  jestingly,  that  peo- 
ple did  a  great  deal  better  to  sleep;  and  with 
that  kissed  her  hand  with  filial,  yes,  almost  child- 
like tenderness. 

Helfrid  looked  on  both  with  tears  in  .her  eyes. 

A  horrible  catastrophe  changed  this  scene  of 
love  and  goodwill,  into  one  of  horror.  A  dull 
pistol-shot  was  heard,  and  seemed  to  have  been 
fired  in  the  room  under  that  where  we  were. 
Sparrskold  sprung  up. 

"It  was  in  Captain  Rumler's  room!"  ex- 
claimed he;  and,  as  if  seized  upon  by  a  horrible 
foreholin^,  rushed  from  the  room.  A  quarter 
of  an  hour  after  this  he  came  up  again,  very 
pale.  "Captain  Rumler  has  shot  himself!"  All 
was  already  over  with  him.  People  had  for 
some  time  talked  of  his  deranged  affairs,  and  of 
his  inclination  for  strong  liquors;  he  seemed  al- 
ready to  have  laboured  at  his  own  ruin.  This 
was  now  accomplished. 

Excited  and  horrified  in  mind,  we  separated. 

"He  was  one  of  Felix's  intimate  acquaint- 
ance," said  Selma,  on  our  homeward  way. 
"  May  he  not—"  She  did  not  conclude. 

It  was  terrible  news  with  which  we  had  now 
to  surprise  my  stepmother. 

The  \Wi. 

Captain  Rumler's  unfortunate  end  quickly 
flew  through  the  city.  The  Lady-Commission- 
ers-of-Commerce  informed  us  to-day  that  'peo- 
ple said  that  he  had  handled  too  freely  the  money 
of  the  regiment ;  that  he  could  no  longer  conceal 
this,  and  would  not  live  over  his  disgrace;  that 
one  and  another  young  gentleman,  sons  of  rich  I 
families,  who  were  involved  in  Rumler's  affairs,  I 


had  fled.    People  said  that  several  occurrences 
similar  to  this  would  follow.' 

From  the  misfortune,  however,  one  good 
thing  has  arisen.  Ake  Sparrskold  was  Rumler's 
next  successor,  and  received  the  company  alter 
him.  Nothing  then  hinders  any  longer  his  and 
Helfrid's  union,  and  the  happiness  of  the  whole 
family. 

The  Utk. 

Now  also  have  the  Rutschenfelts  driven  off! 
'  God  preserve  Felix !'  with  these  words  my  step- 
mother entered  at  noon,  and  was  so  cast  down 
by  the  news  and  so  uneasy  about  its  consequen- 
ces, that  all  thoughts  of  startling  me,  and  all  the 
Metternich  deportment,  were  forgotten. 

Among  those  who  have  made  their  escape  for 
debt,  are  the  Mr.  Bravanders  (the  same  who  on. 
New-Year's-day  challenged  the  devil  so  indus- 
triously to  fetch  them). 

The  15th. 

"  Has  Felix  been  here  ?  Do  you  know  any- 
thing-of  him  ?"  asked  Lennartson  to-day,  almost 
as  he  .entered  the  lobby;  and  as  we  answered  in 
the  negative  he  appeared  vexed,  although  he 
tried  to  conceal  it.  St.  Orme,  the  Chamberlain, 
and  a  few  other  gentlemen,  together  with  Len- 
nartson, were  here  to  dinner.  The  conversation 
soon  turned  to  the  Rustchenfelts  again,  who  in 
part  had  taken  flight,  and  in  part  were  suspected 
of  designing  to  take  flight.  Many  persons  were 
mentioned  whom  they  had  deceived,  who  had 
been  robbed  by  them  of  the  little  which  they  pos- 
sessed; families  who  were  sunk  in  the  deepest 
sorrow ;  mothers,  brides,  who^e  hope  was  anni- 
hilated, whose  future  was  forever  darkened. 
The  old,  venerable  father  of  one  of  the  fugitives 
bad  had  a  stroke  in  consequence  of  his  grief — 
but  it  would  be  going  too  far  to  draw  forth  all 
:he  misfortune  which  was  now  passingly  spo- 
ken of. 

Lennartson  was  silent  in  the  mean  time,  but  I 
*ave  vent  to  my  heart  in  a  few  excited  words. 
3t.  Orme,  who  always  sets  himself  in  opposition 
to  me,  shrugged  his  shoulders  at  the  tragical 
way  in  which  people  took  such  every-day  af- 
fairs, the  fuss  which  people  made  about  a  young 
man's  youthful  follies.  He,  lor  his  part,  pitied 
hem  sincerely,  but  he  judged  no  man ;  people 
must  not  be  too  severe  against  the  young- 
They  must  have  time  to  run  out  their  course ; 
after  this  they  returned  to  sense  and  prudence." 

"  That  is  very  well  said,"  remarked  the 
Chamberlain,  with  a  fine  voice  and  fine  satire, 
:  and  for  my  part,  I  will  always  say, '  the  blessed 
late)  Rumler,'  although  I  would  not  take  an 
oath  that  the  blessed  man  really  is  blessed;  still 

think  that  people  should  pay  their  debts  and 
ive  decently  in  the  world,  and  1  think  that  it  is 
rather  venturesome  to  go  over  into  the  other, 
"ike  Rum— like  the  blessed  Rumler." 

Lennartson  now  took  up  the  affair,  and  with 
great  seriousness ;  and  fixing  a  quiet  firm  glance 
on  St.  Orme,  he  censured  the  conduct  which  had 
been  described,  and  the  temper  of  mind  which 
could  find  it  innocent.  He  described  the  opera- 
ion  of  this  on  social  life  in  general;  he  describ- 
?d  a  people  in  its  decline — laxity  of  principle, 
ts  poisoned  root — lust  of  pleasure  and  frivolity, 
aking  the  upper  hand — the  sanctity  of  a  prom- 
se  despised — order  and  honesty  fled — with  them 
confidence,  security,  readiness  to  oblige,  all 
>ure,  all  beneficial  sentiments — all  human  ties 
poisoned — the  sanctity  and  fresh  gladness  of  life 
fled  for  ever.  Thus  was  it  with  the  old  nations 
as  they  advanced  towards  their  dissolution,  to- 
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wards  their  ignominious  lardy  death,  a  spectacle 
for  pity  and  contempt.  Thus  will  it  be  with  us, 
if  we  do  not  seize  with  earnestness  on  life  and 
on  ourselves.  "I  wish, "continued  Lennartson,. 
while  his  eyes  flashed  and  the  words  came  like 
thunder  from  his  lips,  "  I  wish  that  all  honest 
men  would  brand  with  their  abhorrence,  and  the 
better  part  of  social  life  with  its  scorn,  all 
those  idlers,  those  young  deceivers,  who  sac- 
rifice all  for  the  5ati>tyin?  of  their  bad  pas- 
'sions.  I  know  only  one  character  more  wor- 
thy of  punishment,  more  despicable  than  these, 
and  that  is  he  who,  under  the  guise  of  clever- 
ness, poisons  their  principles;  under  the  guise 
of  friendship  seduces  to  misery,  while  he 
makes  them  the  instruments,  the  victims  of  his 
selfishness,  of  his  low  schemes—in  one  word, 
the  snake  in  social  life,  the  calculating  se- 
ducer!" 

it  the  intention  of  Lennartson  to  hurl  a 
lightning  flash  at  St.  Orme,  or  was  it  the  bad 
conscience  of  the  latter  which  made  him  struck; 
but  certain  it  is,  that  lor  the  first  time  I  saw  him 
deprived  of  his  scornful  assurance,  for  the  first 
saw  him  smitten  and  confused.  The  blood  had 
vanished  from  his  cheeks.  He  attempted  to 
smile,  but  the  thin  lips  trembled  convulsively. 
Flora  saw  him  with  amazement,  and  a  sort  of 
enjoyment !  She  seemed  to  feast  herself  on  his 
pangs.  She  laughed— hideously— there  was  a 
stillness  as  of  death  at  the  table, "and  at  once  rny 
stepmother  made  the  move  to  rise,  although  the 
had  not  been  served,  and  all  followed 
with  readiness. 

Tine  soon  recovered  himself;  one  heard 

i»n  after  laughing  and  joking  with  the 

Chamberlain,  but  his  laugh  was  not  natural. 

He  soon  left  the  company,  after  he  had  cast  a 

crafty,  poisonous  glance  on  Lennartson. 

When  our  guests  were  gone,  we  were  all  of 
us  extremely  out  of  tune.  I  endeavoured  to  fix 
my  stepmother's  attention  by  one  of  the  questions 
ofthe  day,  but  it  did  not  succeed. 

It  succeeded  much  better  with  the  "  Lady 
Councillors  of  Commerce,"  who  came  full  of 
news,  which  they  were  as  desirous  of  imparting 
as  we  of  hearing.  It  concerned  for  tin-  most 
part  the  Rutschenfelt  company,  and  the  disorder 
and  misery  which  the  fugitives  had  left  behind 
them;  the  causes  of  the  ruin  of  young  men  were 
also  spoken  of— among  these  were  often  men- 
tioned unwi^  had  example,  neglected 
.t  in  youth.  With  all  these  sorrowful 
helped  us  through 
the  long  evening.  During  this,  tu 

inquire  after  Felix,  but  they 
had  not  met  with  him  at  home. 

Alter  people  had  separated  for  the  night, 
Selma  and  I 

pieiures  in  the  M:I;.T  ;u.  templa- 

ted  th- 

long  before  a  painting  .  Keni,  whirh 

th-  Hames  of 

inely  beautiful   muni. -naner. 
the  breast  «•: 
ear. 

•  • 
1 

"  Bir 
she.     "  l  us  to  understand  what  a  holy 

, 

like — "  Selma  paused,  and  crimsoned  with  con- 
fusion. 


"Lennartson,  as  we  saw  him  to-day,"  said  I, 
ending  her  sentence,  and  Selma's  look  told  me 
that  I  had  expressed  her  thoughts. 

We  were  now  disturbed  by  some  one  who 
opened  the  door  of  the  drawing-room.  It  was 
the  figure  of  a  man  wrapped  in  a  wide  cloak. 
This  was  thrown  off,  and  we  recognised  Felix 
Delphin.  But  how  changed  he  was  !  The  pale, 
disfigured  countenance  had  scarcely  a  trace  of 
its  former  beauty. 

"  Selma  !"  said  he,  with  an  agitated  voice,  "  do 
not  be  afraid  of  me.  I  will  merely  say  farewell 
to  you,  before — " 

"Before  what,  Felix  T' 

"Before  I  leave  thee  and  Sweden  for  ever! 

0  Selma!     I  wished  to  see  you  once  more,  that 

1  might  pray  you  to  think  of  me,  and  to  pray 
for  me  when  I  am  far  from  you  !" 

"  Felix,  why  must  you  gol" 

(i  Why,  because  I  am— ruined,  ruined  oy  my 
weakness,  by  my  folly.  Property,  health,  hon- 
our, all  are  lost!  I  cannot,  I  will  not  live  over 
my  disgrace  here." 

"  But  is  there  no  help  7  Cannot  Lennart- 
son—" 

"No!  Once  before  he  rescued  me  from  the 
hands  ofthe  usurer.  Then  I  gave  him  my  word 
of  honour  never  again  to  be  betrayed  into  them. 
I  have  broken  this.  Rather  would  I  die  than 
meet  his  look  !" 

"  But  I,  but  Flora  !  We  are  your  nearest  re- 
lations ;  we  have  some  jewels—" 

'•  Hush,  good  angel!  I  am  not  sunk  yet  so 
deep  as  to  avail  myself  of— and  besides,  what 
purpose  would  that  serve  1  Ah,  Selma !  all 
must  now  be  ended  between  us.  Here,  have 
you  your  ring  again.  I  am  not  worthy 
Pray  Lennartson  to  forgive  me  !  Greet  Flora  ! 
May  she  be  worthy  of  him  !  And  you,  good 
angel— heaven  bless  you  !  Farewell !" 

He  kissed  the  folds  of  her  dress,  and  was  about 
to  rush  out,  but  was  prevented  by  a  man  who 
stepped  in  the  doorway  and  seized  lib  arm  with 
a  stern — 

"  Whither,  Felix  T' 

It  was  Lennartson.  Felix  gasped  for  breath, 
but  in  the  next  moment  he  made  a  violent  effort 
to  tear  himself  loose  and  to  fly,  but  the  Baron. 
held  him  with  a  strong  hand,  and  said  sternly — 

"Be  quiet,  boy!  no  stupidity!  Will  you 
make  a  scene  before  the  people " outside  1  "Be- 
sides, this  avails  you  nothing  now.  You  now 
?;i ust  follow  me!" 

:  will  dishonour  me  !M  stammered  Felix, 
pale  with  impotent  frei 

"  You  will  dishonour  yourself,  but  I  \\ 
you  even  against  your  own  will,"  said  Lennart- 
son. 

"  It  is  too  late  !"  exehime,!  I-Vlix. 

"  It    is  nflt   loo  late,"  answer.-,: 
"I  know  all  about  yn,  ai.-i    I   promise  to  save. 
you  ;  an-l   ti>  thi.s  end   I  tiein..'  <•  thinp 

'i,  that  y«u  at  this  moment  enter  into  a 
bond  with  me,  oody  and  ^'iil.and  take  not  one 
Mep  without  my  will  or  knowledge, 
in   all  ihini- 
that  vou  fol 
Which  sian.i  •  door. 

.irtson  hat! 
if  he  would  l»  Felix  only,  but    the 

•    la i«l   upon 

cansed  me,  although  I  stood  at  a  dis: 
to  lose  •!!•• 

his  will  was  subject   to  that  <>(   ••  :han 

••If,  but  he  could  scarcely  endure  himself. 
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He  supported  himself  almost  fainting  against 
the  wall. 

"  Lean  on  me,"  said  Lennartson,  quickly  and 
tenderly,  as  he  took  the  youth  in  his  arms— 
"why  are  you  afraid  1  Am  I  not  your  friend, 
your  fluherly  friend  1  Confide  yourself  to  me ! 
Come !  be  a  man  !" 

Felix  took  courage  truly  at  these  words,  and 
said  mildly — 

u-Do  with  me  what  you  will,  I.  will  obey." 

Lennartson  seeing  that  he  hesitated,  seized  his 
arm,  nodded  to  us  kindly  but  deprecatingly,  as 
we  were  about  to  call  for  help,  and  with  a  "look 
which  said  'be  calm,"  led  the  unfortunate  young 
man  away. 

Sehna  threw  herself  into  my  arras  agitated  by 
exciied  feelings.  I  did  not  leave  her  through  the 
night,  which  passed  sleeplessly  for  us  both,  and 
I  have  written  this  in  her  chamber. 

The  17th. 

Felix  is  ill,  but  they  say  not  dangerously. 
They  have  bled  him,  and  Lennartson  has  watch- 
ed by  him  through  the  whole  night.  Flora  has 
also  come  this  moment  from  him,  and  I  am  glad 
to  see  her  really  excited  and  uneasy  about  his 
condition. 

In  the  Afternoon, 

Lennartson  has  just  been  here,  so  good,  so  full 
of  consolation!  Felix's  affairs  are  not  nearly 
so  bad  as  he  himself  imagined.  A  sudden  in- 
flux of  his  creditors,  who  were  alarmed  by  the 
flight  of  his  friends,  their  threats,  his  entire  want 
of  money,  together  with  his  ignorance  of  the 
real  state  of  his  affairs,  had  occasioned  his  de- 
spairing determination.  Lennartson  was  quite 
sure  of  being  able  to  save  him  out  of  his  embar- 
rassments, although  various  difficulties  were  to 
be  overcome. 

As  we  expressed  our  vexation  about  the  troub- 
le and  the  time  which  this  wretched  business 
would  cost,  Lennartson  said  mildly — 

'•  May  Felix  only  allow  himself  to  be  saved  by 
this  grave  warning!  I  will  then  not  complain 
about  that  which  has  happened,  neither  on  my 
account  nor  on  his  !" 

"  How  good  you  are  !  How  infinitely  good 
you  are !  Ah,  that  Felix,  and  we  all  of  us, 
could  only  once  rightly  thank  you!"  With 
these  words,  Selma  turned  herself  involun- 
tarily to  Lennartson,  with  tearful  and  beaming 
eyes. 

He  seemed  surprised,  and  his  cheeks  coloured 
as  he  said — 

"Such  words  from  Miss  Selma  ?  Can  I  de- 
serve them"?  But  I  will  do  that,  will  do  any- 
thing which  in  any  way  call  contribute — to  make 
you  happy!"  * 

There  was  melancholy  in  the  earnestness  with 
•which  he  said  this,  whilst  he  took  Selma's  hand, 
and  looked  deeply  into  her  eyes.  But  her  eye- 
lids sank  hastily,  and  she  grew  pale,  whilst  she, 
as  it  were,  retreated  before  his  searching,  warm 
glance.  At  this  moment  Flora  entered,  and 
threw  upon  both  a  look  of  flaming  jealousy. 
Selma  withdrew  quickly.  Lennartson  was  still 
and  abstracted,  and  soon  went  away. 

Flora  then  turned  to  Selma,  and  said  cutting- 
ly, "  that  was  indeed  a  very  affecting  scene, 
which  I  disturbed!  Might  one  inquire  what 
kind  of  tender  outpourings  took  place  1  Silent  1 
It  looks  as  if  you  were  all  in  a  compact  against 
me.  Selma  blushes  like  a  guilty  person.  You 
also  Selma,  you  against  me  also  1  Yes,  then 
6tand  I  solitary,  forsaken." 

"  Flora !  Flora !    No  such  words,  if  you  will 


not  kill  me  !"  cried  Selma,  with  the  expression 
of  the  most  violent  pain,  and  rushed  out. 

"  Flora  !"  said  I,  "  you  are  really  not  deserv- 
ing of  such  a  friend  as  Selma." 

"  Let  me  be  !"  replied  she,  "  I  do  not  trouble 
myself  about  the  whole  world." 

I  followed  Selma,  and  found  her  in  the  room, 
fallen  upon  her  knees,  and  with  her  head  bowed 
in  her  hands. 

"  Selma  !"  prayed  I,  "  do  not  let  Flora's  ab- 
surd words  go  to  your  heart.  You  yourself 
know,  and  so  do  we  all,  how  innocent  you  are." 

"No!  no!"  exclaimed  Selma,  with  vehemence. 
"  I  am  no  longer  innocent !  O  Sophia,  it  is  that 
which  makes  me  unhappy.  I  am  false  towards 
her.  I  feel  it  now.  Innocent,  indeed,  as  to  all 
intention,  all  wishes ;  but  not  as  to  all  feelings, 
all  secret  thoughts.  O  Sophia,  I  am  guilty  !" 

"  That  you  are  not !"  said  I  confidently  ;  and 
I  now  used  all  my  eloquence  to  reconcile  the 
young  girl  with  herself.  I  made  it  clear  to  her 
that  she  could  not  annul  Lennartson's  connexion 
with  Flora ;  nay,  even  that  she  might  sacrifice 
her  ovv,n  happiness  to  promote  that  of  the  other. 
This  Selma  was  obliged  to  concede,  and  she 
raised  her  head.  Then  I  said  to  her  that  such  a 
love  as  hers  to  such  a  man  as  Lennartson  was 
not  a  sentiment  of  which  any  one  need  be 
ashamed.  It  was  at  the  same  time  both  noble 
and  ennobling.  And  at  last  I  hit  upon  a  happy 
thought,  that  of  representing  myself  as  a  rival 
of  Flora's,  but  as  an  obdurate  one,  because  no 
noble  female  mind  could  remain  indifferent  to 
manly  worth  and  manly  amiability  like  his;  and 
I,  on  this  ground,  gave  myself  full  permission  to 
love  Lennartson. 

Selma  could  not  help  smiling  at  this,  and 
smiling  through  tears,  she  threw  her  arms  round 
my  neck.  I  left  her,  reconciled  in  some  meas- 
ure to  herself,  to  find  Flora.  She  also  was  in 
her  chamber;  and  as  I  entered  I  saw  her  hastily 
concealing  in  her  bosom  a  small  white  bottle 
which  she  held  in  her  hand ;  red  and  white  alter- 
nated upon  her  cheeks.  As  I  saw  how  deeply 
unhappy  she  was,  I  talked  gently  with  her; 
spoke  of  Selma's  purity  and  tenderness ;  of  all 
our  wishes  to  see  Flora  calm  and  happy.  I 
prayed  her  with  warmth  to  meet  us,  and  to  have 
confidence  in  us. 

Flora  listened  to  me  with  a  depressed  brow; 
and  said  all  at  once,  with  warmth — 

"  Sophia !  I  have  been  for  some  time  fearfully 
unhappy  !  I  am  afraid  of  myself.  There  are 
moments  when  I  am  capable  of  anything  merely 
to  obtain  the  end— the  end !  Yes,  if  it  then  were 
merely  at  an  end,  for  ever  at  an  end!  But  I 
know— or  more  properly,  I  fear  that  which  may 
come  afterwards  !  Ah,  that  nothing  can  end  ! 
I  am  so  weary  !  If  you  have  any  love  for  me, 
do  not  leave  me  much  alone  !  I  cannot  then  an- 
swer for  myself.  How  the  sun  out  there  shines 
so  whitely  upon  the  snow,  as  if  there  were  no 
confusion  and  darkness  in  the  world.  It  is  all 
one!  Will  you  go  with  me  to  the  Unknown  1 
Perhaps  she  may  have  a  composing  word  for 
me." 

I  was  willing,  and  soon  ready.  We  went. 
But  as  we  neared  the  house  of  the  Unknown, 
we  found  on  the  narrow  path  fresh  fir-tree  twigs 
strewn  upon  the  snow;  it  led  us  to  her  door, 
which  was  fastened.  The  Unknown  had  the 
day  before  removed  to 

The  death-still,  fir-crowned  couch, 

in  the  Solna  churchyard. 
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"This  door  closed  also!"  said  Flora  darkly, 
as  we  betook  ourselves  homeward.  But  now 
opened  themselves  the  floodgates  of  my  elo- 
quence, and  in  the  deep  desire  to  comfort  Flora, 
and  in  the  strong  feeling  of  what  life  has  of 
great  and  good,  I  said  many  things— well,  I  be- 
lieve. But  people  flatter  themselves  always  in 
that  way.  It  did  not,  however,  fail  entirely,  for 
Flora  listened  to  me  calmly,  and  as  we  came 
towards  home,  she  pressed  mv  hand  with  a 
friendly,  almost  melancholy  'thanks,  Sophia!' 
he  remained  reserved  as  before. 

Ah !  I  preach  wisdom  to  others,  and  yet  have 

acted  unwisely  myself;   I  try  to  give  comfort, 

and  yet  there  is  no  peace  in  my  own  heart.     At 

home  is  disquiet.    My  stepmother  shews  cold- 

•  wards  me,  and  yet  I  know  not  why. 

Wilhelm!  Thou  with  the  rich,  warm  heart, 
thou  who  wast  open  to  me  at  all  times,  at  all 
times  affectionate  towards  me,  where  art  thou  7 
O  what  a  pang  to  have  wounded  thee,  to  have 
removed  thee  !  For  thee— at  thy  feet  fall  these 
burning,  penitent  tears.  Thou  hast  never  shed 
fcuch;— well  for  thee! 

The  23d. 

Heavy,  black  days, — days  in  which  life  re- 
sembles'a  sleep,  where  nothing  will  go  forward ; 
not  even  self-improvement,  which  ought  never 
to  stand  still !  There  hangs,  as  it  were,  a  heavy 
cloud  over  us.  Flora  is,  as  usual,  torn  by  rest- 
less spirits,  and  Selma  is  no  longer  what  she 


in  the  family,  do  not  please  her.  She  looks  as 
if  she  suspected  me  of  exciting  commotions  in 
the  house. 

Felix  in  the  mean  time  is  better,  but  his 
health  appears  deranged  by  the  irregular  life 
which  he  has  led.  He  recovers  slowly.  Len- 
i  endeavours  to  animate  his  mind,  and  to 
cheer  his  spirits.  He  often  spends  the  evenings 
in  reading  Sir  Walter  Scott's  romances  to  him. 

True  are  the  words,  '  nobody  is  so  good  as  the 
strong.' 


A  little  joy!     'Ake  Sparrskold  and  Helfrul 

v.inl  are  declared  betrothed  !'    With  these 

words  my  stepmother  startled  me  to-day,  and 

rself  enlivened  by  the  occurrence,  which 

-at  pleasure  to  her  good,  old  frit-mi. 

ill,  in  order  to  celebrate  this 

the  ntfxt  week  a  soiree,  which 

to  the  honour  of  the  h 

by  she  .vi-h  in  rrpr<  unmiiet 

reports  lh(.  affairs  of  the  family  which 

have  begun  t  •   tuit  as  I  hope—  without 

foundation. 

. 

with  my  .sfpmo:  Another 

:quaint- 
ance'  have  not  been  se<  ,,me  iilne. 

Th' 

:<>ud  sinks  l.nvor  and  lower;  it  becomes 
more  and  more  twilin!  is.     My  step- 

wished  yestcnl.' 
in  the  i-  nm  for  her  Tin-  ,,|,l 

cd  alt<>  vw  and  hands.  ? 

p<-t.      Hui  Sclma  ily,  and 

;mgly,  "Ah,  let  us  hare  no  jrreat 
ontlav  just  now.  not  till  we  see  how  our  affaire 


From  this  I  remarked  with  terror  that  Selma 
(who  manages  the  domestic  economy  of  the 
house)  cherished  suspicions  which  she  had  hith- 
erto concealed  from  me. 

The  Philosopher  came  in  at  that  moment,  and 
said  in  his  gloomy  voice — 

"The  bills,  your  honour,"  and  laid  a  bundle 
of  papers  on  the  table.  Mv  stepmother  threw 
an  uneasy  look  upon  it,  and  pushed  it  from  her 
as  she  said  to  Selma — 

"  My  sweet  girl !  look  them  through— I  can- 
not do  it  now.  It  is  horrible  what  a  miserable 
voice  Jacob  has  sometimes.  He  quite  terrifies 
me— I  confess  that  at  times  it  makes  me  quite 


Selma  embraced  her  mother  silently,  took  the 
accounts,  and  went  with  them  into  her  own  room. 
My  stepmother  was  still  and  thoughtful.  She 
leaned  her  head  back  on  the  sofa  cushion,  and 
there  was  something  in  her  handsome  pale  coun- 
tenance that  went  to  my  heart.  It  was  late  in 
the  evening,  and  the  lamp  burned  dim.  Me- 
thought  that  shadows  of  care  and  anxiety  gath- 
ered around  her,  and  that  thereby  her  face  be- 
came ever  paler,  ever  older,  duiet  wishes  for 
the  repose  of  the  grave,  for  all,  pressed  through 
my  soul. 

The  3d  of  April. 

To-day  after  breakfast,  as  I  was  alone  with 
my  stepmother,  she  introduced  the  affair  of  the 
carpet.  She  could  not  bear  the  dirty  spots.  Be- 
sides this,  we  were  to  have  on  Wednesday  an 
elegant  musical  soirde.  How  could  one  let  such 
a  carpet  lie  on  the  floor ;  what  would  people  think 
of  the  family  that  could  endure  such  a  one  1  A 
new  one  should  be  purchased  on  this  very  day. 
I  attempted  to  oppose  it  a  little,  spoke  of  me  ex- 
pense and  of  the  superfluity  of  such  an  outlay, 
and  so  on ;  all  with  the  greatest  friendship  and 
mildness;  but  my  stepmother  took  it  very  ill, 
and  exclaimed  at  once— 

"  I  must  pray  you,  my  best  Sophia,  not  to  be 
at  all  troubled  about  my  private  affairs — and 
I  wish  also  that  in  other  cases  you  would  not 
too  much  rule  in  my  house.  I  have  hitherto 
been  able  to  rule  pretty  well  and  to  provide  for 
myself  and  mine,  and  I  do  not  think  I  am  quite 
incapable  of  doing  so  still.  Emancipate  your- 
self as  much  as  you  like,  that  I  cannot  prevent; 
but  let  me  also  have  my  freedom,  I  beseech  of 
you !" 

The  absurdity  of  this  sally  excited  and  troub- 
led me  at  the  same  time.     Tsate  silent  u  il 
ful  eyes,  and  was  thinking  whether  an.i 
should  answer,  when  we  heard  St.  < 
without  in  the  hall.     With  a  kind 
stepmother  started  and  said  tonic,  "  tell  him  that 
I  am  not  well,  and  that  I  cannot  receive 
and  with  that  she  hastened  into  her  room. 

"Alone!1'  exclaimed  Si.  <  H 
"  where  are  the  others  tonlay  ?     I  • 
farewell  to  you  for  a  few  weeks.     I 

ing  to  go  to  W s  for  a  little  fresh  air  an  ! 

hunting.     But  I  am  afraid  you  will  certainly 

',•  much  V 

silent.     .'        i  i  not  now,  and  I 

could  not  say  to  1m  i  ;hou-ht,  "  it 

pleases  me  indescribably  that  you  are   going 

'•  You  are  silent!"  continued  St.  Orme,  "and 
who  is  silent  consents,   it  is  said.     Where  are 
the^Other  ladi<  s  ?     Will   thev  remain   i: 
to-dnv 

i*  unwell  and  can  see  no 
Flora  is  gone  to  her  brother, 
and  Selma  is  otherwise  engaged," 
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"  Then  it  looks  as  if  we  should  have  a  tete-a- 
tete"  continued  St.  Orrae.  "  I  have  no  objection, 
because. I  have  one  or  two  things  to  say  to  you. 
Listen,  my  best  cousin  !  I  have  several  reasons 
to  believe  that  you  are  not  of  the  best  service  to 
me  in  this  house.  What  h;ive  you  against  me, 
it  I  may  ask?  Perhaps  I  have  not  been  polite 
enough  to  you,  have  not  flattered  you  enough  1 
In  the  mean  time,  I  advise  you  as  a  friend,  not 
to  intrigue  against  me,  you  have  '  affaire  a  trap 
forte  par  tie ;"  you  would  do  better  to  come  over 
to  my  side,  and  persuade  Flora  to  consent  to 
that  which  she  cannot  escape." 

"  1  do  not  understand  you,"  answered  I,  some- 
what proudly,  "  neither  do  I  understand  in- 
trigues ;  but  I  mean  always  to  speak  out  openly 
my  honest  thoughts  when  any  one  asks  for  them, 
and  neither  flattery  nor  threats  shall  prevent  my 
doing  so." 

"  Superb,  and  Finnish  in  an  especial  man- 
ner," said  St.  Orme,  as  he  looked  at  me,  with  a 
cold,  sarcastic  mien,  which  would  have  confu- 
sed me,  if  it  had  not  operated  in  the  contrary 
manner,  namely,  steeled  me.  "  I  see  how  it  is," 
continued  he  a  moment  afterwards  with  con- 
temptuous coldness,  "and  I  will  tell  you  how  it 
will  be.  All  your  Finnish  magic  arts  will  be 
in  vain,  and  the  conquest  will  remain  mine  yet. 
Adieu  !  many  greetings.  Forget  me  not !"  With 
tli is  he  seized  my  resisting  hand,  and  shook  it 
with  a  malicious,  triumphant  look. 

Flora  entered  at  this  moment,  and  her  suspi- 
cious mind  saw  a  friendly  alliance  in  that  which 
was  almost  the  contrary.  She  cast  some  light- 
ning glances  upon  St.  Orme  and  me,  and  turned 
her  back  to  him  as  he  approached  her.  He  then 
said  coldly — 

"Adieu,  belle  cousine!  au  revoir!"  and  went. 

"  How !  have  you  and  St.  Orme  become  sud- 
denly suc.h  good  friends'?"  asked  Flora,  as  she 
approached  me  with  almost  a  wild  look.  "  Have 
you  made  a  compact  with  him  to  betray  me'? 
Confess  it,  confess  it  honestly,  Sophia!  You 
do  not  wish  me  to  be  Lennartson  s  wife,  you 
consider  him  too  good  for  me ;  you  wish  him  to 
have  another.  Deny  it  not !  People  do  not  so 
easily  deceive  me,  and  I  have  seen  through  you 
for  a  long  time.  But  to  enter  into  complot  with 
St.  Orme — I  did  not  think  that  you  would  have 
carried  your  hatred  to  me  so  far." 

This  new  injustice  caused  me  more  pain  than 
anger.  I  said  warmly,  "  O  Flora,  how  unjust 
you  are  to  me!  But  you  are  unhappy,  and  I 
forgive  you." 

With  these  words  I  went  out  of  the  room. 

I  found  that  it  was  my  destiny  to-day  to  be 
misunderstood  at  home,  and  felt  a  certain  long- 
ing to  go  out.  I  dressed  myself  therefore,  and 
went. 

It  was  as  if  the  heavy  cloud  which  had  rested 
so  long  above  me  now  sent  down  all  its  light- 
ning flashes  upon  my  head.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  I  must  resemble  the  scapegoat,  and  should 
be  burdened  with  other  people's  faults  and  fail- 
ings; a  thousand  excited  feelings  boiled  in  my 
breast,  till  I  came  out  of  the  city-gate,  and  felt 
the  air  breathe  cold  upon  my  brow. , 

The  spirit  of  spring  had  breathed  upon  the 
earth,  and  it  thawed  strongly,— foot  passengers 
walked  carefully  upon  the  melting  ice;  glitter- 
ing drops  fell  from  the  roofs.  The  heaven  was 
the  colour  of  lead;  but  here  and  there  opened 
themselves  the  eyelids  of  the  clouds  in  order  to 
send  forth  some  pale  beams  of  light,  which  re- 1 
seinbled  smiles  in  tears.  The  air  was  still  and 


somewhat  heavy,  but  there  was  a  twittering  of 
hundreds  of  little  birds  which  played  in  the  leaf- 
less trees,  and  these  had  I  know  not  what  strange 
odour,  which  reminded  me  of  the  sea,  and  of  fir 
woods,  and  was  full  of  spring  life.  I  remained 
standing  on  the  field  covered  with  trees  which  is 
opposite  to  the  castle,  and  drank  in  full 
draughts  of  the  spring-air,  listened  to  the  rush- 
in-  of  the  liver,  and  le.t  my  eyes  contemplate  the 
manifoldly  changing  world.  Then  was  it  to 
me  as  if  the  spirit  of  the  heaths  of  Finland  blew 
upon  rae,  and  awoke  the  child-feeling  in  my 
soul.  Clouds  and  mist  fled,  and  like  singing 
larks,  uprose  the  bright,  the  great  thoughts  which, 
make  life  beautiful.  Conscious  purity  exerci- 
sed itself  strong  in  victory,  and— in  one  word,  I 
was  as  if  changed. 

I  know  not  whether  it  is — as  one  of  my 
friends  says — '  better  to  be  a  rnagic  spirit  than 
nothing ;'  but  certain  is  it,  that  there  lives  in, 
me  somewhat  of  that  magic  nature  which,  from 
the  very  ancient  times,  is  said  to  have  its  home 
in  my  native  land.  This  something  I  do  not 
comprehend  myself,  but  I  feel  it  as  a  something 
wonderful,  a  momentarily  upflaming  strength, 
which  will  and  which  can.  In  such  moments 
nothing  is  impossible  to  me.  I  am  conscious 
of  a  power  to  loose  and  to  bind  the  spirits  of 
others.  Primeval  words  stir  within  me ;  yes, 
there  are  moments  when  I  feel  that  I  can  en- 
chant human  souls  to  me,  and — I  do  it !  In. 
my  younger  days,  I  had  much  of  this  heathen- 
ish magic.  This  since  then  has  been  baptized 
in  the  spirit-waves  of  suffering,  christened  in 
the  lire  of  love ;  but  rooted  out  it  is  not,  and  it 
arises  in  me  sometimes  quite  unexpectedly.  I 
know  that  it  has  played  me  many  pranks ;  but 
I  know  also,  that  when  reason  has  not  helped 
me,  magic  has,  and  has  given  to  me  both  words 
and  songs,  to  sing  myself  free  from  the  chains 
of  life,  and  has  enabled  me,  like  the  old  Waine- 
moine,  to  sing  both  sun  and  moon  into  the 
thread  of  my  life.  And  there  are  moments  in 
which  I  can  turn  every  stick  which  may  lie  as 
an  impediment  in  my  path  into  a  winged  steed, 
upon  which  I  can  ride  out  of  the  narraw  chim- 
neys of  life — not  exactly  to  Blakulla — but  forth, 
into  the  free,  fresh,  blue  space.* 

The  difficulty  in  such  life-strong  moments  is 
the  not  having  any  difficulties  to  overcome,  no 
impediments  to  conquer,  no  hero  deeds  to 
achieve.  That  was  my  sorrowful  condition. 
Because  to  seek  out  and  purchase  a  splendid 
carpet  to  lay  at  my  stepmother's  feet,  a  carpet 
with  a  heaven-blue  ground,  strewn  with  stars, 
flowers  and  magic  figures,  would  require  no 
magic  power.  In  the  mean  time  I  felt  a  delight 
in  it ;  and  whilst  in  spirit  I  pleased  myself 
with  overcoming  St.  Orme,  Flora,  and  the  whole 
world,  and  wrote  letters  to  all  my  friends — for 
it  is  astonishing  what  I  do  at  such  times — I 
wandered  without  any  plan  on  the  quay  by  the 
river,  and  saw  the  ice-blocks  break  up  on  the 
Riddarfjiird,  and  the  heaven  softly  clear  itself 
over  the  liberated  waters.  Downwards  along 
the  river  parterre  my  '  spiritus'  led  me,  and  to- 
wards the  side  where  the  waves  boomed  most 
mightily. 

Ah  !  it  was  there  where  I  once  stood  with 
Wilhelm  Brenner,  heard  the  waves  rage  in  his 
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breast,  and  saw  a  heaven  clear  itself  in  his 
eyes.  And  these  remembrances  seized  on  my 
soul  with  painful  power, — but — gracious  heav- 
il  indeed  true"?  Was  it  he  who 
again  stood  there,  leaning  over  the  iron  railing, 
and  looking  down  into  the  foamiog  deep  !  It 
was  h<  .'  -k  was  sufficient  to  convince 

me  of  it,  and  I  softly  approached  him.  The 
magic  arose  again  within  me.  I  know  that  he 
could  i  me,  knew  that  I  at  this  ma- 

•inuld  have  power  over  him.  What  I 
felt,  of  lift-  and  will  and  warmth  within  me,  no 
words  could  express,  ;  but  all  this  I  laid  in  my 
hand,  and  I  laid  it  softly  upon  his  arm.  He 
.  up  as  if  touched  by  an  electric  spark, 
and  looked  strong  and  full  into  my  face.  I  look- 
ed quietly  at  him,  and  merely  whispered— 

••  tVilhelm!" 

He  continued  to  look  at  me,  but  his  glance 

1  ;    it   became   inexpressibly  heartfelt, 

and  with  a  sigh  from  the  depths  of  his  soul,  he 

;>hia,  is  it  thou  1" 

And  we  were  thou  and  thou,  for  we  were 
wholly  one  at  this  moment. 

a  be  said  slowly  and  softly,  "  is  it  thou, 
Sophia  1     It  is  a  long  time  since  I  hare  seen 

'•  Art  thou  still  angry  with  me?'  asked  I,  and 
s  ft- II,  for  I  saw  by  his  countenance  that 
:  .suffered. 

••I  cannot  be  so,"  answered  he,  "  I  cannot 

:  I  would.     Thoughts  on  thee  soften  my 

soul,  and  when  thou  lookest  on  me  thus  with 

•  es,  then  methinks  that  all  is 

( iiy  power  well,  Sophia." 

U'llhelrn  !    then  we  are  friends,  friends 

for  ever.     It  cannot  indeed  be  otherwise  if  my 

faults  do  not  part  us.     I  never  had  a  brother, 

but  I  have  wished  very  much  for  one.     Be  to 

me  a  broil, 

red  not,  but  looked  at  me  mildly, 
although  gravely. 

But  I  was  happy  in  this  mildness,  so  happy 
again  found  my  friend,  and  to  be  able 
again  the  strong  inward  harmony  which 
is,  that  I  regarded  this  new  compact  as 
talked  to  him  of  it  out  of  the  ful- 
ness of  my  heart,  how  it  had  been  between  us, 
and  how  it  yet  would  be ;  of  the  exalted  strength 
and  sweetness  of  friendship ;  of  its  power  to 
ennoble   the   heart   and    to   beautify   lite.       He 
heard  me  calmly,  hut  he  replied  not.    At  length 
he  cut  short  the  discourse  rather  abruptly  by 

•  li.i-t  thou  been  comfortable  at  1 
I  last  M  How  do  Lennartson  and  Flo- 

I   Orme  doing!" 

M  happy  to  open  my   he.iri    to    Brenner. 

and  to  till   linn  what  it  had  endure.) 

during  :.- anl    ol    Si 

behaviour  aii-1  th"  .t!  i,  ihe  Viking  raged, 

^ about  lo  l.avr  m.-.  :  ,-:ill  hun 

"int. 

'•  He    h.i-  '   .said    I    hi 

"and  -I  'urn  !<>r  •<> 

rouiic 

•nbled  at 
:   t"l    it-  i 

:  integrity,  and  with   ;  having 

'    u;>   the    business,  and  for  not 

'-•>  him   an   affair  which 
..••d  Lennartson. 


"Now  there  a<rain,"  thought  I,  "I  shall  al- 
ways be  blamed  for  misfortune." 

"  The  only  thing,"  continued  Brenner, 
"  which  consoles  me  is  the  secret  persuasion 
that  it  would  be  good  for  Lennartson  if  he  were 
well  rid  of  Flora.  She  is  at  bottom  not  at  all 
suitable  for  him,  and  I  am  very  much  deceived 
if  he  do  not  himself  feel  this,  and  secretly,  in 
the  depths  of  his  heart,  incline  to  another — 
what  thinks  Sophia  1  Is  not  thy  sister  Selma 
the  one  whom  he  loves,  and  who,  according  to 
my  thoughts,  is  formed  to  make  him  happy?" 

I  could  do  no  other  than  tell  Brenner,  that  I 
had  secretly  his  suspicions  and  his  wishes  ;  but 
Flora  lay  near  to  my  heart.  The  rich  gifts  of 
her  soul,  her  excited  and  unhappy  condition, 
had  fettered  me  to  her. 

••  When  St.  Orme  comes  home  again — "  said 
Brenner.  He  did  not  end  his  sentence,  hut  I 
heard  in  the  depths  of  his  soul  that  he  would 
compel  him  to  speak  out  foe  good  or  bad. 

We  were  now  by  my  home,  and  as  we  were 
about  to  separate,  I  said  beseechingly  to  the 
Viking— 

"Thou. wilt  come  again  to  us,  to  me,  my 
brother  Wilhelm  1" 

"  Yes  !    I  will  come." 

"  When  !" 

"When  thou  wishest  it." 

"  To-morrow  ?" 

"To-morrow  !" 

"Thanks!" 

He  pressed  my  hand  kindly  and  warmly  as 
before,  and  with  a  happier  and  lighter  heart 
than  I  had  had  for  a  long  time,  I  hastened  up  to 
my  room,  that  I  there  in  stillness  might  sing 
Te  Deum  out  of  the  fullness  of  my  soul. 

I  then  thought  about  establishing  peace  with 
my  stepmother ;  but  for  this  purpose  I  must  go 
to  work  in  a  diplomatic  manner. 

People   who  are  intrinsically  good   always 
speedily  repent  of  the  violence  and  unreasona- 
bleness into  which  their  tempers  have  misled 
them  ;  and  I  now  know  my  stepmother  sulli- 
ciently  to  be  certain  that  she  was  vexed  with 
herself  for  her  excess  towards  me,  and  would 
gladly  make  the  amende  honorable,  if  th 
only  consistent  with  her,  character  and  her  dig- 
nity.    To  come  to  her  now  with  the  new  carpet 
would  have  been  to  humiliate  her;  slu 
not  have  borne  this  and  her  own   in. 
The  affair  must  be  managed  in  another 

I  went  down,  therefore,  and,  as  if  nothing 
had   happened,  entered  the  room   \\!i^re  my 
stepmother   was    sitting   on    the    sola 
uloomy  and  annoyed  looked,  whilst  Selma  sat 
reading  in  a  window,  and  present*'.!  m\ 
m  yreat  want  of  some  bla 
lor  my  dress. 

••  i  eetuii 

same  kind,"  said  my  stepmother,  rising 
lily  from  her  sofa,  an<' 

Where  sever, l!    !•!•    '• 

friendly 

lowed  mysell   to  t  'u'Othrr  With  some 

beautiful  bl.iek  l.i  nit,  but 

which  my  stepmother,  in   tin*  warmth  ol   her 

with  she  ended  with  a  i 

on   prnlnbitu- 

economy  ;  and  of  this  I  also  obtained  more  than 
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I  wished.    But  I  was  in  a  grateful  state  of  mind, 
and  received  this  like  the  rest,  as  was  right. 

As  now  my  stepmother  was  become  so  con- 
siderably lighter  by  articles  of  luxury  and  learn- 
ing, I  could  without  any  scruple  burden  her 
with  the  carpet ;  but  I  determined  to  wait  with 
it  till  the  next  morning.  I  was  now  for  myself 
satisfied  with  the  position  of  affairs,  and  thought 
that  my  stepmother  was  so  too,  and  betook 
myself,  with  peace,  to  my  own  room.  It  was, 
therefore,  a  surprise  to  me  as  I  saw  my  step- 
mother enter,  and  heard  her  say  with  the  most 
amiable  kindness,  and  with  tears  in  her  eyes  — 
"  I  must  beg  Sophia  to  forgive  my  violence 
this  morning :  I  cannot  tell  how  I  could  be  so 
disagreeable.  But  thou  knowest  well  that  thy 
old  mother  does  not  mean  so  ill,  though  she  is 
sometimes  irritable  when  many  things  weigh 
on  her  temper.  In  the  mean  time,  I  can  hardly 
forgive  myself—" 

This  was,  in  truth,  too  much,  and  I  was  very 
near  falling  at  my  stepmother's  feet  in  deep 
reverential  feeling.  We,  however,  sank  merely 
into  each  other's  arms,  but  never  rested  we 
with  more  heartfelt  affection  on  one  another's 
"breast ;  or,  more  correctly,  that  was  the  first 
time  that  we  ever  had  so  rested.  I  was  deeply 
excited,  according  to  my  ancient  usage  on  such 
occasions.  My  stepmother  was  less  so ;  but 
she  spoke  well  and  beautifully  of  herself  and 
her  failings,  and  of  our  duty  in  all  ages  of  life 
to  amend  our  faults  ;  she  thought  on  this  sub- 
ject with  Madame  Genlis — "  I  cannot  bear  to 
hear  elderly  people  say,  I  am  too  old  to  mend. 
I  would  rather  forgive  young  ones  if  they  said, 
I  am  too  young  !  Because,  when  one  is  no 
longer  young,  one  must  especially  labour  to  per- 
fect oneself,  and  to  replace  by  good  qualities 
what  one  loses  in  the  agreeable." 

I  did  justice  inwardly  to  my  stepmother  and 
Madame  de  Genlis,*  and  noted  down  the  words 
for  rny  own  account ;  and  satisfied  with  one 
another,  and  somewhat  satisfied  with  ourselves, 
my  stepmother  and  I  parted. 

The  4th. 

The  carpet  was  spread  out  this  morning  by 
the  servants  of  the  house,  and  received  my 
stepmother  as  she  came  in  to  breakfast.  She 
•was  as  much  surprised  and  pleased  as  I  could 
have  wished,  and  Selma  regained  her  former 
temper,  and  danced  before  her  mother  upon  the 
stars  and  flowers  of  the  carpet. 

This  little  scene  has  diffused  some  look  of 
joy  through  the  house. 

'By  presents  and  exchange  of  presents  is 
friendship  cemented,'  says  one  of  our  prudent 
old  bards. 

My  stepmother  is  now  full  of  joyful  thoughts 
respecting  our  soiree  on  Wednesday  evening, 
and  has  desired  us,  the  daughters  of  the  house, 
to  make  a  handsome  and  elegant  toilet. 
R        R  April  5th. 

The  Viking  has  received  the  command  of  the 
frigate  Desiree,  which  sails  in  spring  to  the 
Mediterranean.  He  remains  out  perhaps  two 
years.  Tins  news  startles  me.  Why  will  lie 


The  8th. 

Yesterday  was  our  soiree,  and  right  beautiful 
it  was  and  turned  out  well.  Flora,  who  since 
St.  Orme's  absence  has  seemed  to  breathe  more 
freely,  had  again  one  of  her  times  of  beauty  and 
bloom.  She  was  dressed  as  when  I  saw  her  at 


first,  in  crimson  gauze.     Selma  in  light 
crape, 'and  I  in  white  muslin  and  lace. 


blue 
My 


— yet  perhaps  it  is  best  so. 
it  is  hard  to  me. 


In  the  mean  time 


stepmother  contemplated  us  with  pleasure  as 
we  assembled  ourselves  in  the  room  before  the 
guests  came,  and  was  proud  of  her  daughters, 
whom  she  called  les  trois  Graces,  and  said  that 
I  looked  *  vestal-like.' 

A  quantity  of  beautiful  flowers  adorned  the 
room— it  was  right  festal  and  beautiful.  The 
new  carpet  glowed  under  our  feet,  and  warmed 
my  stepmother's  heart. 

Such  an  evening  has  its  fate,  like  every  thing 
else  in  the  world  ;  and  if  it  be  not  worth  while 
to  place  much  importance  upon  it,  still  it  is 
pleasant  if  the  fairy  of  joy  and  not  of  ennui  holds 
the  sceptre. 

A  great  deal  depends  upon  whether  any  one 
in  the  company  can  or  will  take  the  magic  staff 
in  hand  ;  and  the  sy'ph  did  that  this  evening, 
and  continually  spun  her  invisible  flowery 
chains  around  the  company.  As  my  stepmoth- 
er herself  received  all  the  guests  in  the  inner 
ante-room,  all  collected  themselves  there,  and 
it  was  much  crowded  and  very  hot.  Selma 
therefore  took  the  arm  of  Helfrid  Rittersvard, 
and  proposed  to  her  and  some  other  young  la- 
dies, that  'they  should  go  and  found  a  colony' 
in  the  other  ante-room.  They  emigrated,  and 
others  of  the  company  soon  followed  them,  so 
that  the  colony,  as  Selma  jestingly  remarked  to 
her  young  friends,  flourished  very  much  in  a 
short  time.  Gentlemen  and  ladies  did  not  di- 
vide themselves  into  separate  herds  as  is  the 
usual  and  wearisome  way  in  our  northern  as- 
semblies, but  joined  in  little  circles,  and  en- 
deavoured mutually  to  be  agreeable  to  each  oth- 
er, and  a  lively  and  a  noisy  conversation  arose. 
That  we  had  with  us  some  literary  and  scien- 
tific notables,  some  '  lions'  (N.  B.  of  the  noblest 
breed),  added  importantly  to  the  splendour  of 
the  evening.  My  stepmother  was  brilliant. 
Helfrid  Rittersvard  and  her  bridegroom  looked 
inwardly  happy,  and  her  agreeable,  easy,  and 
calm  demeanour  diffused  as  usual  gladness 
around  her.  A  skal  for  her  was  proposed  by 
my  stepmother  at  supper,  and  was  drank  with 
solemnity. 

Flora's  sister,  the  'beauty,' looked  this  even- 
ing uncommonly  little  of  a  beauty.  One  saw 
plainly  that  the  charm  of  her  youth  was  over, 
and  that  the  time  approached  when  people 
would  say  'she  does  not  please  me.' 

For  my  part  I  never  thought  much  of  Flora's 
sister,  and  I  never  foupd  that  she  had  more 
than  two  thoughts  in  her  soul, '  the  theatre  and 
dress.'  But  there  dwelt  this  evening  on  her 
countenance  an  expression  of  dejection  and 
secret  pain,  which  made  me  seek  her  out  when 
she  withdrew  from  the  animated  drawing-room 
into  my  stepmother's  room,  which  was  merely 


*  But  I  beg  pardon  of  my  stepmother  and  Madame  do 
Genlis,  it  is  Madame  de  Sevign6  who  has  said  these  good 
words  in  one  of  her  letters. 


lighted  by  a  shaded  lamp  and  adorned  with 
white  flowers.  In  this  pretty  blooming  little 
world  sate  the  fading  'beauty,'  supporting  her 
brow  upon  her  hand.  I  spoke  friendly  words 
to  her,  and  my  voice  must  have  testified  of  my 
sympathy,  for  by  degrees  she  opened  her  inmost 
heart,  arid  this  had  now  interest  for  me. 
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"  I  feel,"  said  she,  among  other  things,  "that 
I  have  sacrificed  too  much  to  the  world.  The 
world  and  mankind  are  so  thankless  !  I  have 
wished  too  much  to  please  people.  This  will 
ngw  no  longer  succeed.  Now  that  I  am  no 
longer  young,  nor  rich,  nor  have  any  longer 
that  which  pleases  or  flatters  them,  they  with- 
draw themselves  and  leave  me  alone,  and  I — I 
know  not  whither  I  should  turn  myself.  Mo- 
thinks  the  world  grows  dark  around  me— I  feel 
as  it  were,  a  fear  of  spectres  —  it  is  so  empty, 
so  desolate— I  have  nothing  which  interests  me 
— the  days  are  so  long — I  have  ennui  /" 

The  bitter  tears  which  followed  these  words, 
expressed  more  strongly  even  than  words  the 
lamentable  in  the  condition  of  the  complain- 
er.  And  what,  indeed,  is  heavier  to  bear  than 
;>tiness  of  life  1  What,  indeed,  is  more 
horrible  than  that  twilight  in  life,  without  a  star 
in  heaven,  without  one  single  little  light  on 
earth  ? 

But  if  one  cannot  kindle  for  oneself  such  a 
little  light  1     If  one  can  borrow  no  fire  from  a 
good  neighbour!     Ah!  light  and  warmth,  ob- 
:  interest,  activity  and  joy,  present  them- 
selves so  abundantly  in  life,  that  nothing  is 
more  difficult  for  me  to  comprehend  than  that 
^my  one  can  suffer  from  ennui.     One  must  in 
se  be  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  then  one 
must   he  released  by  friendly  hands!     And  a 
'1  soul,  to  whom  life  presents  itself  in  its 
•  y  and  its  greatness — how  glorious  ! 
Like  a  balloon  filled  with  the  air  of  life  felt  I 
at  this  thought,  ready  to  ascend  up  aloft,  and  to 
carry  t  with  me  on  the  journey — to 

the  sun.     I  began  to  talk  (as  I  thought,  partic- 
ularly like  the  Book  of  Wisdom)  about  life  and 
its  objects,  about  mankind  and  social  life,  of 
the  relationship  of  the  individual  to  the  whole, 
•  «»n  ;  and  then  turned  from  this  to  the 
particular  sphere  of  life  of  my  auditor,  and  pro- 
posed to  her  that  she  should  adopt  a  couple  of 
orphan  children,  and  educate  them  for  good  and 
human  beings. 

.v  on  this  looked  at  me  with  a  pair 
•  astonished  eyes  ;  "she  really  had  nev- 
rr  thought  of  that,"  said  she,  rather  coldly,  and 
as  if  a  little  affronted  at  the  proposition. 

I  then  spoke  of  interesting  oneself  in  public 

of  the  happiness  and  honour  of 

managing  such  benevolent  establishments,  and 

v  their  life  and  activity. 

1  merit  vishcs  and  schemes  of  living 

1      <>ke  of  one  worthy 
•  lU-nl  institution  for  the  care 
I'irrn,  and  proposed  to  the  I 
/•  al.  that  tin-  next  day  shr  should 
Thru  for  the  first  time  I 
••:Ul  a  r.Mit,  • 

i  actually  in- 
t:id  I  thm 
«•(!  my  i 

direct  my  < 

to  tho  sphere  of  the 
,   but   I   found   h'-r  t'>  be  s<> 

"•an-d  to  me 
that  I  Ml  myself  quite 
without  counsel,  an) 

i  iherii.ui. 

us.     With  t1  h  winch  a  person  turns 

fn>m   .in   cni  my  to  ,T  friend,  turned   h»  : 
>s  Bella  from  m-'  to  m>    . 


knowledged  with  animation  all  those  politeness- 
es wh^h  he  shewed  towards  her,  and  among 
the  rest,  that  he  had  tent  her  his  box  for  the  last 
representation  of  Norrna  "  I  am  so  full  of  grat- 
itude," I  heard  her  say  to  him. 

"  Ah,  my  best  cousin,"  replied  he  in  his  jocu- 
lar tone,  "  it  would  be  a  deal  better  if  you  were 
full  of  chandeliers  !  For  I  just  now  need  such 
for  one  or  two  rooms,  and  I  know  not  where  to 
.get  any  that  are  suitable." 

The  Baroness  Bella  answered  laughing,  "that 
although  she  herself  was  no  furniture-magazine, 
yet  she  could  give  him  the  address  of  one  where 
he  could  get  quite  divine  chandeliers." 

The  Chamberlain  was  indescribably  glad  to 
be  able  to  get  '  divine  chandeliers,'  and  was 
still  more  glad  to  be  enlightened  by  the  glance 
and  taste  of  the  Baroness  Bella.  A  party  was 
arranged  for  the  next  morning  to  see  the  chan- 
deliers, and  with  a  side-glance  at  me,  my  uncle 
besought  the  Beauty  to  make  use  of  his  box  at 
the  opera  for  the  next  abonncments-day.  She 
became  still  fuller  of  gratitude,  and  he  still  ful- 
ler of  politeness  ;  I  felt  more  and  more  super- 
flous  during  this  tete-b-t£ttt  and  left  them  some- 
what melancholy — but  a  little  amused  also. 

I  returned  to  the  remainder  of  the  company. 
The  Viking  was  there,  but  in  a  grave  and  al- 
most gloomy  humour ;  he  talked  with  nobody, 
and  did  not  approach  me.  That  grieved  me  ; 
the  more  so  as  I  had  not  seen  him  since  I  had 
heard  of  his  approaching  and  adventurous  jour- 
ney. I  would  gladly  have  said  something  to 
him,  hut  had  not  the  courage.  I  had  this  even- 
ing no  magic  tokens  in  me,  but  was  merely 
quite  an  ordinary  woman.  I  saw  by  the  look 
of  the  Viking  that  it  was  stormy  within  him, 
and  that  made  me  afraid. 

They  asked  me  to  play  something,  and  as  I 
seated  myself  at  the  pianoforte  and  saw  Brenner 
approach,  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  could  con- 
verse with  him  in  sound,  and  in  this  way  woulJ 
say  to  him  what  I  could  not  clothe  in  words.  I 
selected,  therefore,  one  of  Felix  Mendelssohn's 
"  Lieder  ohne  Worte,"  whose  character  is,  that 
under  suffering  and  combat  it  expresses  a  some- 
thing victorious,  ascending ;  a  song,  a  poem, 
the  peculiar  beauty  of  which  has  always  deeply 
spoken  to  my  soul.  1  played  too  with  my  whole 
heart,  and  wished  to  infuse  into  Brenner  the 
feelings  which  animated  me.  and  to  el.  . 
both  above  earthly  struggles  and  earthly  suffer- 
ings. And  I  thought  that  he  knew,  that 
derstooil  me. 

Lennartson,  Selma,  and  several  others  had 
assembled  round  the  piano,  and  listened  to  tho 
music.      When    I   had   ended,  Ilienncr's  honest 
:u-t  mine       I.'-nn  irtx-.m  said  to  him  — 

"  That   piece    r 

your  H<.,'vp:iaii  vulture.  !!..  <;:ier!  T.  II  it  us. 
.nid  M  say  whlfer  it  do  not 

ii  the  words  of  this  song." 

:ilier  now  related  — 

••Itu  ambled 

MUM:  out  into  the  s  irroiind 

hunt,  and  h.i  ng  not 

far  from  m--.  .rii'Ci^  the  rums  of  fallen  monu- 
-  bird  is  known  for  its  strong  pow- 
er of  life,  an-!  -••  h<  n  it 

it  has  a  strength  almost  UK. 
I  shot  at  him,  and  h.t  him  on  the  breast,  and  as 
I  believed  n.  uunud,  however, 
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sitting  quietly  in  his  place,  and  I  rushed  to  him 
that  I  might  complete  my  work,  but  in  tha 
same  moment  the  bird  raised  itself,  and  mountec 
upwards.  Blood  streamed  from  his  breast,  and  a 
part  of  his  entrails  fell  out,  but  notwithstanding 
this  he  continued  to  ascend  still  higher  and  high 
rr,  in  wider  and  wider  circles.  Afew  shots  which 
I  fired  after  him  produced  no  effect.  It  was 
beautiful,  in  the  vast  silent  wilderness  to  see 
this  bird,  mortally  wounded  and  dyeing  the  sand 
with  his  blood,  silently  circling  upon  his  mon- 
strous wings  higher  and  ever  higher ;  the  last 
circuit  which  he  made  was  unquestionably  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  extant ;  then  I  lost  sight  of 
him  in  the  blue  space  of  heaven." 

"Ah,  my  stars!  To  have  been  in  Egypt," 
now  said  the  Chamberlain  with  his  refined 
voice,  "and  to  have  seen  vultures  and  croco- 
diles, and  such  things  there  !  That  must  have 
been  very  interesting." 

"  Ah !  tell  us  something  more  about  Egypt 
and  the  crocodiles  there,"  exclaimed  little  Miss 
M. 

"  Is  social  life  cheerful  in  Egypt  1  And  how 
do  they  carry  on  conversation  1"  asked  the  royal 
secretary  Krusenberg. 

I  do  not  know  how  Brenner  answered  these 
attacks,  for  I  left  the  circle  as  they  began.  Du- 
ring the  course  of  the  evening  we  did  not  come 
together  again,  but  I  saw  by  his  looks,  which 
were  often  directed  to  me,  that  his  heart  was 
full ;  and  so,  to  say  the  truth,  was  mine  like- 
wise. Brenner's  approaching  journey,  the  im- 
ages which  the  music  and  the  history  of  the 
vulture  had  called  up,  agitated  me  powerfully. 

Was  it  a  secret  wish  of  us  both,  or  was  it 
chance  merely,  I  know  not  in  the  least — but 
when  all  the  guests  had  taken  leave,  and  my 
stepmother,  with  Selma  and  Flora,  had  accom- 
panied the  last  out,  and  now  tarried  with  them 
in  the  hall  in  conversation,  Brenner  and  I  found 
ourselves  alone  in  the  white-flowered  boudoir. 
We  stood  both  of  us  silent ;  he  excited,  I  em- 
barrassed and  depressed. 

"  Thou  wilt  take  a  journey,"  said  I,  at  length. 
He  answered  not. 

"  It  will  be  a  great  journey,"  said  I  again  ; 
"  wilt  thou  be  long  away  1" 

"Yes  !"  replied  he,  with  half-suppressed  ve- 
hemence. "Yes,  I  shall  remain  away  a  long 
time.  I  journey  because  it  is  too  stifling  for 
me,  too  confined  for  me,  at  home  ;  because  I 
must  hence,  to  where  I  no  longer  see,  no  longer 
hear  thee  !" 

He  seized  my  hand  and  pressed  it  upon  his 
eyes,  and  I  felt  that  it  was  bathed  with  tears. 
"Oh!"  continued  he,  "this  is  childishness! 
But  let  me  dream  for  a  moment !  It  will  soon 
he  past.  Be  opt  afraid,  Sophia  !  I  will,  I  wish 
nothing  majjphan  to  see  thee  for  one  moment 
and  to  bo  happy  in  loving  thee,  and  that  1  thus 
may  love  thee,  although  thou  hast  rejected  me. 
I  never  loved  any  one  better ;  I  have  been  hap- 
py in  the  feeling,  in  the  foolish  hope  that  thou 
shared  it  with  rne,  that  we  were  made  for  each 

other,  that  thou  wouldst  wish but  it  is  past ! 

And  after  this,  my  love,  near  thee,  would  be 
my  torment.  When  the  storm  in  my  breast 
has  laid  itself  to  rest,  I  will  return  to  my  chil- 
dren and  to  thee.  Think  of  me  when  I  am  far 
from  here — think  that  my  heart  belongs  not  to 
those  which  thou  mayest  despise  !  Weep  not ; 


I  do  not  complain.  I  wish  not  to  have  loved 
thee  less.  Upon  the  waves  of  tke  ocean,  or  in, 
the  deserts  of  Africa,  I  shall  feel  myself  rich  in 
this  love.  Wish  me  not  freed  from  it  if  thou 
wishest  me  not  a  misfortune.  I  shall  love  thee 
now  and  for  ever.  I  challenge  thee  to  let  it  be 
otherwise,  but— it  is  the  last  time  I  shall  speak 
to  thee  on  this  subject.  And  now  farewell ! 
Farewell,  my  Sophia  !  God  bless  thee  !"  And 
before  I  was  able  to  bethink  myself,  he  had  em- 
braced and left  me. 

That  was  a  tempest.  I  was  not  calm  after 
it ;  I  was  not  calm  for  a  long  time.  But  if  he 
have  found  peace  upon  his  stormy  sea,  I  should 
be  satisfied  that 

The  15th. 

It  is  many  days  since  he  has  been  here.  That 
is  sad,  but  I  dare  not  murmur.  He  does  that 
which  is  right  and  manly.  This  tender  but 
proud  heart  will  not  complain,  will  not  shew  its 
wound  ;  but  like  the  bird  of  the  wilderness,  will 
conceal  itself  and  its  pangs  in  the  open,  lofty 
space,  where  no  human  eye  comes  near.  He 
is  high  and  noble-minded,  but  I —  ] 

A  peace  pervades  the  house  which  we  have 
not  known  for  a  long  time.  This  is  occasioned 
by  Flora's  more  calm  and  cheerful  state  of  mind. 
But  how  long  will  this  continue  1 

The  19th  and  20th,  in  the  Night. 
Yesterday  Flora  was  rather  unwell,  and  on 
that  account  staid  at  home  from  a  dinner-party, 
where  my  stepmother  went  with  Selma.  I  have 
a  peculiar  friendship  for  invalids  ;  think  that 
they  are  my  children;  and  treat  them  in  a  man- 
ner under  which  they  commonly  prosper.  It 
was  therefore  a  little  pleasure  to  me  to  stay 
yesterday  with  Flora,  and  whilst  I  tenderly  and 
estingly  took  the  care  of  her  on  myself,  and  we 
spoke  of  various  horrible  things  in  our  great 
latred,  our  hearts  neared  each  other  more  than 
hey  had  ever  before  done.  In  the  afternoon  I 
read  aloud  to  her  while  she  lay  upon  the  sofa  in 
he  inner  ante-room.  As  I  made  a  pause  in  the 
reading  in  order  to  rest  myself,  Flora  said — 

1  You  are  quite  too  good,  Sophia.  And  if  I 
were  but  good,  that  is  to  say,  if  I  were  calm  and 
satisfied,  then  perhaps  I  should  be  able  to  thank 

you  as  I  now  cannot. 1  am  not  a  bad  person, 

)ut but  one  may  be  driven  out  of  oneself, 

one  may  become  insane,  if  one  be  hunted  and. 
bllowed  as  I  have  been  for  some  time.  Have 
rou  not  observed  a  great  change  in  me  in  the 
ast  few  days  1  That  is  because  my  pursuer 
ias  left  me  at  peace.  I  have  known  nothing 
about  hinj  for  some  time  ;  I  do  not  understand 

can  It  indeed  be  possible  that  he  has  left 

me  for  ever?— that  I  am  liberated?     Ah,  that 

t  might  be  so  !     You  should  see  3  new " 

"  How  is  it  here?"  inquired  a  clear,  friendly 
foice ;  and  Signora  Luna  shewed  her  face  at 
he  door.     She  is  always  a  welcoTne  guest,  and 
hough  I  now  wished  her  in  the  moon  because 
she  had  interrupted  a  conversation  which  had 
a  great  interest  for  me,  still  she  was  received  as 
isual,  and  threw  herself  comfortably  into  a  cor- 
ner of  the  sofa,  and  conti|ted  with  friendly  talk- 
ativeness. 

"  It  is  rightly  pleasant  to  me  that  I  find  you 
wo  alone,  because  I  shall  sit  myself  down  here 
"or  the  afternoon,  and  talk  about  one  thing  and 
another  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  my  heart.. 
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Do  you  here  at  home  know  what  report  is  cir- 
culating through  the  city !" 

••  Of  what  1  of  whom  1"  inquired  I. 

"  Of  Flora.     People  say  that  she  is  to  marry 
St.  Orme,  and  accompany  him  to  Constantino- 
it-re  he  goes  in  spring  as  minister.     Can 
it  ho  possible  ?" 

"  I  truly  do  not  know  ;"  said  I,  with  a  glance 
at  Flora. 

Flora  turned  pale.  "  The  rattlesnake  is  near !" 
whispered  she,  "  I  hear  him  coming." 

"Ah!  why  should  not  people  know  things 
which  pass  before  their  eyes?"  said  Countess 

G ,   half  impatiently    and    half  jestingly  ; 

"  when  all  things  come  round  then  Flora  does 
not  herself  know  whether  she  be  betrothed,  and 
with  whom.  But  what  I  know  is,  that  I  will 
<lo  all  in  my  power  that  report  may  have  said 
that  which  is  untrue.  Flora  is  my  own  cousin, 
and  I  love  Flora,  and  I  do  not  wish  her  to  be 
unhappy,  and  unhappy  she  will  be  with  St.  Orme. 
He  is  a  bad  fellow  ;  that  I  know.  He  sacrificed 
his  first  wife,  and  he  will  do  the  same  by  the 
second  too — depend  upon  me — there  is  nothing 
which  drags  down  both  soul  and  body  more  than 
an  unhappy  marriage." 

With  this  the  beautiful  eyes  of  the  Countess 
G were  filled  with  tears. 

At  that  moment  we  heard  the  doors  violently 
opened,  and  proud  steps  go  through  the  room, 
and  the  great  Alexander  soon  entered  the  apart- 
ment where  we  were  sitting.  After  he  had 
shortly  greeted  Flora  and  me,  he  turned  towards 
his  wife,  and  said  with  a  domineering  air — 

:ticy,  my  friend,  that  you  heard  me  say 
this  morning  that  I  wished  you  not  to  go  out 
this  atternoon,  but  be  at  home  when  I  came  from 
dining  at  L "s." 

••  Ah,  my  best  friend,  I  had  quite  forgotten 
that.  I  did  not  know  that  the  affair  was  so  im- 
portant." 

"  Important !     It  is  not  my  custom  to  say 
anything  without  good  reason,  and  what  I  said 
••rninir  I  had  well  considered,  and  had 
sufficient  motive  for.     The  determination  of  a 
man  cannot  d  by  the  whims  of  a  wo- 

man, and  therefore  I  hope  you  will  be  so  good 
inline  immediately." 

nidf-r,  let  me  stop  here  quietly, 

as  I  am  come  here.     I  sit  so  excellently,  and — 

••mctlumj  of  importance,  to  talk  with  my 

it      1  \\i'.l  come  home  to*  you  when 

lor  once  do  in  the  world 

as  I  v. 

11  be  so  good  as  to  ac- 
company me  immediately.     And  if  yon  will  have; 
'•n  for  it,  .-  /  icili  it !  tout 

simpli 

"  But  I  alafehave  a  will,"  exclaimed  Signora 
Lima  with  sdjcnly  kindling  energy,  whilst  her 

nil  now 

^tep,  but  it  \ou 

'^BftV>nccr  thai/  '.nd  now 

!  arnl    not  JM>  hn. 

And  if  you  atree  not  to  ihi  i  .-ep.i 

. 

was  ev 

•:I.H  ^k!<  II  outbr 
USl 


some;  i    *  |,i, 

prices,'  he  withdrew. 


urmurinn 
and  cu- 


Scarcely  was  he  gone,  when  Lennartson  came. 
Countess  G— •—  wished  not  to  see  him  in  the 
excited  state  in  which  she  was,  and  went  there- 
fore into  another  room.  There  she  said  to  me, 
after  she  had  composed  herself — 

"  It  will  be  the  best  that  I  go  away  after  a 
little  while.  I  wish  not  to  annoy  him  in  earnest, 
but  only  to  shew  him  that  he  must  not  go  too 
far  with  his  power.  There  is  much  that  is  good 
in  Alexander,  and  there  would  have  been  much 
more  had  he  not  busied  himself  so  much  with 
Aristotle.  Aristotle  and  logic  have  quite  bewil- 
dered him.  It  is  no  use  such  men  liking  to  hu- 
miliate women  ;  then  they  are  directly  tyrants, 
and  I  shall  shew  Alexander — but  go  in,  Sophia, 
methought  Flora  looked  anxious  as  you  came 
out ;  go  in,  and  do  not  trouble  yourself  about 
me  ; — I  will  go  my  way  softly  and  quietly  when 
I  think  that  it  is  time,  for  he  must  wait  a  little 
while  ;  afterwards— but  go  in,  go  in  !" 

I  followed  the  injunction,  curious  to  see  what 
took  place  between  Lennartson  and  Flora. 

When  I  came  in,  Flora  was  reading  a  letter 
which  Lennartson  seemed  to  have  given  her, 
and  he  stood  in  the  window  with  his  serious 
eyes  inquiringly  fixed  upon  her.  She  was  quite 
pale,  and  said  at  the  moment  in  which  she  laid 
down  the  letter — 

"  I  cannot  read  it — it  is  black  before  my  eyes ! 
Read  the  letter  aloud  to  me,  Lennartson  ;  So- 
phia may  willingly  hear  all !" 

Lennartson  took  the  letter  and  read  aloud 
with  a  firm  voice.  It  contained  a  warning  to 
Lennartson  not  to  form  any  connexion  with 
Flora,  together  with  an  exhortation  to  break  off 
such  a  connexion  in  case  it  were  formed.  Flora 
was  already  bound  by  the  ties  of  love  and  honour 
to  another,  and  proofs  of  this  would  be  made 
public  if  this  exhortation  were  not  attended  to. 
The  writer  would  unwillingly  resort  to  extremi- 
ties ;  and  if  Lennartson  quietly  withdrew  from 
Flora,  then  everything  which  could  impeach 
her  should  be  buried  in  silence.  The  let: 
subscribed  '  Anonymous,'  and  was  writt 
dently  in  a  feigned  hand. 

No  longer  in  a  condition  to  control  herself, 
Flora  exclaimed  with  frenzy — 

••  Mean,  crafty,  detestable  St.  Orme  !" 

"Then  it  is  he .'"  said  Lennartson,  with  a 
naming  glance,  "it  is  he  who  is  this  disturber 
of  peace  !  I  have  suspected  it  long  ;  and  now, 
Flora,  now  I  UN'// know  what  right,  what  ground 
he  has  for  doing  so.  This  hour  must  end  our 
connexion,  or  cement  it  for  ever  1  have  more, 
than  once  besought  for  your  full  confidence — 
.  I  must  </. 

shall  know  all, "exclaimed  Flo 
determination—  ••  and  you    shall  In-  my  judge. 
But,  0  Thorsten  '  n-m'-mbrr  that  even 
highest  judgment  is— mercy  !"  g^ 

Lennartson  made  no  i« •;,!>•  ;^^UdtC  grave 
and  dark,  and  seemed  to  wait  fo^Vira's  con- 

II  \\  •  '.1.  then."  r, 

"  all  then  • 

said.     This  St.  <>ime.   v. 
holm  live  >eai  s  au'o.  paid  Ins  hoin.i-e  to  n 
a-ijuiri'd  — :i  •  ref  in"       His  (mill 

s   of  mind, 

.    thru   re-.i  \:raordm.iry, 

>n  me       I  fancied  that  I 

lured  him.     He  misused  my  blindness,  my  m- 
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experience,  in  order  to  seduce  me  into  an  ex- 
change of  letters,  and  ttie  promfse  of  eternal 
love  and  the  like.  St.  Orine  however  troubled 
himself  but  little  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  prom- 
ises which  he  made  to  me.  I  was  at  that  tune 
poor ;  and  he  left  me  for  a  journey  to  Paris, 
whence  for  a  long  time  I  heard  nothing  of  him. 
In  the  mean  time  I  became  acquainted  with  you, 
Lennartson,  and  learned  what  real  love  is.  I 
regarded  myself  as  forgotten  by  St.  Orme,  and 
forgot  also  him  and  my  childish,  foolish  prom- 
ises. Ah  !  I  forgot  the  whole  world,  when  you, 
Lennartson,  offered  me  your  heart,  and  life 
dawned  for  me  in  new  beauty.  But  I  was  now- 
rich,  and  St.  Orme  came  again  and  asserted  his 
old  pretensions.  He  had  forgotten  Flora,  but 
he  called  to  mind  the  heiress.  And  I  knew  well 
that  he  sought  not  after  my  heart,  but  after  my 
property  ;  I  loved  him  no  longer,  but — but  I  was 
obliged  to  conciliate  him  and  to  operate  in 
kindness  upon  his  hard  heart,  in  order  to  obtain 
those  imprudent,  unfortunate  letters  which  he 
had  in  his  power,  and  which  he  dishonourably 
threatened  to  produce  against  me,  if  I  did  not 
break  off  my  engagement  with  you,  and  consent 
to  give  him  my  hand.  See,  then,  Lennartson, 
the  secret,  the  many  months  of  darkness,  con- 
tention, and  opposition,  of  my  existence.  I 
hoped  for  a  long  time  to  be  able  to  conquer  him  ; 
I  have  combated  long— but  this  hour  shews  me 
that  all  is  in  vain.  St.  Orme  has  driven  me  to 
the  utmost  extremity ;  to  this  confession,  which 
my  pride,  my  womanly  sharne,  my  love  to  you 
Thorsten,  made  me  shun  more  than  death. 
And  now  that  all  is  said,  and  that  this  burthen 
is  cast  off  from  my  heart — now  I  wonder  that  I 
should  feel  it  to  be  so  horrible  ;  for  Lennartson, 
you  cannot  regard  a  youthful  indiscretion  so 
great — you  cannot  for  some  foolish  letters  con- 
demn me,  deprive  me  of  your  love  !" 

"  Have  you  told  me  all,  Flora,  all  ?" 

"  I  have  told  you  all." 

1  Farewell,  Flora  !"  He  offered  her  his  hand, 
which  she  held  fast,  and  exclaimed  with  anx- 
iety— 

"  Where  ?  in  mercy — in  pity  for  me,  tell  me 
where  you  are  going  1  What  you  will  do  ?" 

"  By  one  means  or  another  to  get  these  let- 
ters out  of  St.  Orme's  hands,  and  place  them 
again  in  yours." 

"  Thorsten,  you  are  my  redeeming  angel !" 
replied  Flora  as  she  threw  herself  on  her  knees 
before  him.  Lennartson  was  gone  already. 

Selma  came  home— alone.  Her  mother 
spent  the  evening  with  Mrs.  Rittersvard.  Sel- 
ma was  in  part  made  acquainted  with  that  which 
had  occurred,  and  heard  it  with  astonishment 
and  disquiet ;  yet  most  of  all  she  seemed  sur- 
prised that  Flora  had  not  earlier  opened  her 
heart,  and  dowsed  all  that  it  contained  to  Len- 
nartson. •Ben  she  heard  Lennartson's  last 
words  she  was  confounded,  and  exclaimed — 

"  By  one  means  or  another,  Flora  ?  And  you 
have  let  him  take  this  resolve  !  You  hazard 
his  ! 

"Merciful  heaven!  is  that  possible  1"  cried 
Flora,  "  I  never  thought  of  that.  But  no  !  St. 
Orme  would  not  venture — " 

"  St.  Orme  will  venture  every  thing  to  obtain 
you.  Lennartson  to  release  you.  St.  Orme  is 
known  for  a  fortunate  duelist;  Lennartson 
shuns  no  danger,  and  I  know  that  he  regards 


duels  in  certain  cases — Flora,  Flora,  what  have* 
you  done?" 

"  And  what  would  you  that  I  shouKl  have 
done?  Would  you  have  had  me  sacrifice  my- 
self!'' asked  Flora  gloomily. 

Selma  wrtinjj  her  hands  in  despair. 

"Fortunately,"  continued  Flora,  "St.  Orme 
is  not  in  Stockholm,  and — " 

••  Kuvoye  St.  Orme  is  without,  and  de-sires  to 
speak  with  Miss  Flora,"  announced  the  Philos- 
opher now  with  an  unearthly  voice. 

Flora  turned  pale.  I  fancy  that  we  all  turn- 
ed pale. 

44  Go,  Flora,  go  !"  besought  Selma  almost 
commanding]? — "  go  and  speak  with  him.  Pre- 
vent their  meeting — save,  save  Lennarlson  !" 

Flora  looked  at  Selma  with  a  dark  expression, 
and  turning  to  me  said — 

"  Wilt  thou  go  with  me,  Sophia?  I  will  not 
again  be  alone  with  this  man,  but  I  will  speak 
with  him  yet  once  more — I  will  attempt  the  ut- 
most !" 

I  followed  Flora.  St.  Orme  stood  in  the  large 
ante-room.  He  looked  calm  and  self-possess- 
ed ;  went  up  to  Flora,  and  wished  to  take  her 
hand.  She  avoided  this  proudly,  and  cast  upon 
him  an  annihilating  glance. 

He  observed  her  coldly,  and  then  said,  "  I  see 
how  it  stands,  and  you  also  will  soon  see.  Well 
then,  what  do  you  saj?  But— could  we  not 
speak  without  witness  1" 

"  No  !  because  I  will  not  be  again  alone  with 
a  man  like  you." 

"  Aha  !  that  sounds  severe.  Well  then  ! 
You  must  complain  of  yourself,  if  any  thing 
comes  out  which  you  would  rather  have  had 
concealed." 

'You  are  a  mean  slanderer,  Adrian  St. 
Orme !" 

"  Flora  Delphin,  let  us  avoid  injurious  words 

at  least,  till  there  be  further  occasion  ;  now 
they  serve  no  purpose.  Let  us  now  talk  can- 
didly and  reasonably.  Let  us  look  at  the  affairs 
as  they  are  in  their  nakedness  and  truth  ;  for 
what  is  the  use  of  kicking  against  necessity  ? 
You  have  no  belter  friend  than  1,  Flora,  and  I 
can  prove  that  thus  I  have  been  true  to  you 
spite  of  your  whims.  I  have  always  behaved 
openly  and  honourably  to  you,  even  in  telling 
you  that  you  must  be  mint ;  that  I  would  dely 
heaven  and  hell  to  prevent  your  becoming  per- 
jured. My  love  and  my  mode  of  thinking  are 
of  another  kind  to  those  of  ordinary  men  ;  they 
take  higher  paths,  and  have  higher  aims.  My 
will  bows  not  either  to  weather  or  wind  ;  what 
I  will  that  will  I,  and—" 

"  Spare  your  words,  St.  Orme,"  interrupted 
Flora,  impatiently.  "  I  know  you  now,  and  I 
will  no  more  be  befooled  with  juie  speeches. 
Tell  me  in  short  what  you  wisl^pid  1  will  tell 
you  what  I  have  determined." 

'  What  I  wish,  that  you  knoiAiiy  love  and 
my  wishes  you  kno\r.  Let  me  nfvr  rather  say 
what  you  wish." 

'What  do  I  wish?" 

'  Yes,  what  you  wish  at  the  bottom.  What 
you  must  wish.  Or,  thijjk  you,  that  I  do  not 
<now  you?  Do  you  thflpthat  I  have  allowed 
myself  to  be  bewildered  with  these  convulsions 
n  your  feelings,  by  this  spectre  of  a  new  love 
which  has  seized  upon  your  imagination  1 
Uhild  !  Child  !  No  one  has  reposed  upon  my 
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breast  whose  innermost  soul  I  have  not  pene- 
trated, whose  slightest  pulsation  I  have  not 
heard.  And  to  yours  have  I  listened  with  the 
cars  of  sympathy  and  love  —  Flora  you  are  deep- 
ly, deeply  bound  to  me  ;  not  by  your  letters, 
your  oaths,  your  love,  which  you  have  given  to 
rne  —  hut  by  a  mightier  bond  —  by  the  depth  of 
sympathy,  by  virtues,  nay,  even  by  failings;  for 

"ur  failings  are  mine,  and  I  know  myself 
i-.nam  in  you.  Fools  command  people  to  reform 

rois.     I  have  loved  yours  and  adopted 

n  order  through  them  to  make  you  hap 
i>y.  Look  around  you  whether  you  ran  find 
such  a  love  !  And  from  this  you  will  turn  your- 
self, mistaking  yourself  and  me  !  Do  you  think 
that  your  beauty,  your  talents,  fettered  me  to 
you  ?  hundreds  possess  these  in  a  higher  degree 
than  you  !  No  !  it  is  your  deeper  self;  your 
sublime,  eccentric  being,  wandering  and  waver- 
ing, between  heaven  and  hell  !  Upon  the  jour- 
ney between  these  poles  will  I  accompany  you, 
you  shall  accompany  me  —  sharing  its  perdition 
or  its  bliss  !  At  this  moment  I  offer  you  bliss  ! 
Confess  yourself;  you  are  no  Northern  maiden, 
Flora,  and  cannot  be  measured  by  the  temper- 
ate Jife  of  the  north.  You  are  of  a  southern 
nature,  and  require  for  your  bloom  a  warmer 
sun.  Accompany  me  therefore  to  the  East,  to 
the  magnificent  Constantinople,  and  there  — 
learn  to  know  me  rightly.  For  you  know  me 
not  yet,  Flora.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  my  nature 
mot  to  open  its  depths  except  to  a  full  devoted- 
ness  —  my  love  burns  where  it  cannot  bless,  and 

>arself  Flora,  shall  dread  me  from  that 
moment  in  which  you  turn  yourself  from  me. 
I  have  used  sharp  weapons  against  you,  I  will 
use  them  until  the  moment  in  which  you  —  re- 
sign yourself  captive  !  But  then,  too,  will  you 

•  acquainted  with  a  love  stronger  than 
the  glow  of  the  East,  more  beautiful  than  your 

auliful  and  burning  fancy  —  trust  me  ! 

You  will  recognise  yourself  again  in  the  hour 

when  you  fully  return  to  me  —  your  first,  your 

strongest  love  ;  you  will  find  first  the  fulness  of 

I  know  you  better  than  you 

•  'Mir.self     For  your  own  sake  I  conjure 
you  to  turn  yourself  fully  to  me,  throw  yourself 
into  the.se  anus  which  are  opened  for  you,  come 
to  this  brea.st  and  find  a  heaven  —  no  !  that  is 

And  v  11  upon  his  knees  before  Flo- 

i  ins  to  her. 

words  let  her  head  sink 
When   he  had  end- 
.  Ming  up  slowly,  said  with  an 
•  :«  — 

'•  What  words  !  what  expressions  !     I  know 
them  again—  they  wake  strings  wh,.-h  I  t 

I  ,1     Oh!  that 

I  could  hut  I.-  But  in  T.IIII  !      In 

If,  when  I  .mi  t).  witched  by  your  words. 

vr    MI-'. 

:  do  n«t  love  mr,  tha1  v  pl.iy  a 

part.     O   St.  Orme,  how  yrrat  would    v 
how  glorious   would   vi.  11  In-  '   if  you  were  but 
honett  !    Hut  ihis  least  and  this  great- 

all  !" 


-prang)  as  if  struck  by  an 

1    upon    his 

with  an  icy  scorn  he  stepped  before  Flora  and 

said  —         ^ 


44  You  can  then  in  this  case  so  much  better 
extend  your  hand  to  me,  for  you  cannot  indeed, 
my  little  Flora,  pravely  insist  upon  it  that  you 
it  the  people  call  'an  honourable  wo- 
man !' " 

Flora  felt  this  sting  as  keenly  as  St.  Orme 
felt  that  which  she  gave.  Flaming  with  anger, 
she  exclaimed — 

44  Yes,  too  honourable,  too  good  am  I  in  truth 
to  belong  to  you,  mean  man  !  And  let  happen 
what  may,  I  never  will  become  your  wife  !" 

44  You  shall  be  my  wife  or  nobody's  ;  and 
you  shall  go  to  the  grave  with  a  stained  repu- 
tation. If  you  will  have  me  for  an  enemy,  I 
will  treat  you  accordingly." 

44  Do  it !  I  fear  you  not,  miserable,  coward- 
heart  !  Thorsten  Lennartson  will  speedily  free 
me  from  your  aspersions.  I  have  seen  you 
grow  pale  and  tremble  before  him.  You  shall 
have  experience  of  a  strength  which  shall  tame 
yours." 

At  this  remembrance,  St.  Orme's  pale  cheeks 
coloured,  and  he  said  with  a  vengeful  smile — 

41  Thorsten  Lennartson  will  desert  you  when 
I  let  him  see  certain  letters,  in  particular  one 
certain  letter — my  poor  little  Flora,  you  seem. to 
have  a  short  memory,  and  not  at  all  to  remem- 
ber that  letter  in  which  you  invited  me — " 

Flora  now  interrupted  him  with  a  torrent 
of  words  and  expressions,  with  which  I  will 
not  stain  my  paper.  Their  principal  meaning 
was,  that  St.  Orme  made  use  of  her  good  faith, 
of  her  indiscretion,  to  blacken  her  intentions 
and  her  conduct ;  but  it  was  not  an  innocent 
woman  but  a  fury  who  spoke  in  Flora. 

St.  Orme  heard  her  with  coldness,  and  when 
she  ceased  speaking  from  exhaustion  he  said — 

44  When  you  have  composed  yourself,  you 
will  see  that  all  this  serves  you  not  at  all.  You 
have  in  any  case  only  one  course  to  take,  and 
that  is,  to  go  with  me  to  Constantinople  as  my 
wife.  You  have  made  the  way  difficult  for 
yourself,  but  it  still  stands  open  to  you.  duall 
1  shew  it  to  youl" 

Flora  made  no  reply,  and  St.  Orme  continu- 
ed— 

"You  write  to-day  to  Lennartson  and  tell 
him,  that  on  account  of  a  prior  engagement — 
which  you  had  for  a  moment  forgotten — you 
must  renounce  the  honour  of  becoming  his  wife. 
You  know  best  how  you  can  turn  it.  Aqil  aft<  r 
ih,it,  confer  your  hand  on  your  first,  true  love, 
and — he  will  conduct  you  a.s  his  dearly  beloved 
wile  to  his  beautiful  villa  near  Constantinople." 

••  Know,  St.Orme,"  interrupted  I'l 
that  if  this  took  place — and   something 
me  at  this  moment  says  that  it  will  t.iko  place. 
—  then  you   lr;id   misfortune   into  your   house, 
your  own  Nemesis  !"     \Vith  this  she  sic 
pale,  and  with  outstretched  hand  and  with 
ml  expression,  she  continued—"  for  I  .shall  hate 
you,  Adrian— I  shall  so  hate  you.  th 
self  shall  he   terrified,  and  shall   :• 
your  own  wile  '.      \ 

will    come   win  n    \  t    laugh,  the   tun;1 

will  co:ne  whrn    1   shall 

yourseli 

horrible  thirst.    You  have  given  me  a  <1< 

i  umsli 
you,  merely  to  be  in    )"ii       I 

.    t'tke    ln\ 

MK"  it  if  you  dare,  take  it,  and— with  it  my 
eternal  hat- 
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"  I  take  it  and  your  hatred  !  It  has  amused 
me  sometimes  to  compel  indifference — now  it 
gives  me  pleasure  to  force  hate  to  change  into 
love.  In  this  respect  I  follow  merely  the  doc- 
trine of  Christianity.  Agreed,  lovely  bride !  On 
Sunday  they  shall  publish  the -banns  for  us 
three  times  in  the  church,  and  eight  days  after- 
wards, we  will  celebrate  the  marriage.  But  I 
am  charmed  with  you  for  the  beautiful  struggle 
and  the  quick  resolution.  That  well  deserves  a 
bridegroom's  kiss." 

With  this,  he  clasped  her  in  his  arms,  and 
they  kissed  ;  thus  embrace  each  other  the  spir- 
its of  hell. 

With  a  shudder,  with  a  horrible  '  hu  !'  Flora 
recovered  her  consciousness.  St.  Orme  had 
vanished. 

In  the  same  moment  Selma  stood  in  the 
doorway  and  beckoned  me  silently  to  her.  I 
•went  to  her,  and  she  whispered  quietly — 

"  Brenner  is  here !  He  wishes  to  meet  St. 
Orme,  whom  he  understood  to  be  here.  In  my 
anxiety  I  have  told  him  somewhat  of  that  which 
has  occurred,  and  have  mentioned  to  him  the 
meeting  which  I  feared  between  Lennartson 
and  St.  Orme.  He  seems  to  think  that  he  has 
the* first  right  to  fight  with  St.  Orme.  I  have 
had  a  deal  of  trouble  to  keep  him  back  till  the 
conversation  here  was  ended,  and  he  can  hear 
its  result  from  you.  Come  now  and  speak  to 
him  ;  tell  us  how  it  is  !" 

And  she  led  me  to  Brenner,  who  was  in  my 
step-mother's  boudoir.  I  found  him  in  the  most 
violent  temper,  and  so  determined  to  fight  with 
St.  Orme;  that  it  was  only  with  difficulty  that  I 
could  prevent  his  doing  so,  and  by  telling  him 
what  turn  the  affair  had  taken,  as  well  as  by 
confessing  my  uncertainty  whether  Flora  de- 
served that  such  men  as  Brenner  and  Lennart- 
son should  venture  life  and  blood  for  her.  I  be- 
sought him  earnestly  at  least  to  keep  himself 
quiet  this  one  day,  and  await  further  intelli- 
gence. I  promised  to  write  to  him  early  in  the 
morning  on  this  subject.  With  this  promise 
Brenner  left  us,  and  I  accompanied  Selma  to 
Flora. 

She  paced  rapidly  up  and  down  the  room, 
talked  loud,  and  seemed  not  to  regard  us. 

"That  is  glorious,  that  is  right  glorious!" 
exclaimed  she  ;  "  all  is  now  settled  ;  all  choice, 
all  torment  over.  He  has  won  the  game  !  But 
do  not  rejoice,  then  !  Thou  hast  closed  one  fu- 
ture to  me,  but  thou  hast  opened  to  me  another. 
I  will — I  have  a  new  goal,  a  new  interest  in  life  ; 
and  that  is,  to  rack  thee,  to  torment,  to  punish 
thee  !" 

"  Flora !"  exclaimed  Selma,  with  an  inde- 
scribable expression  of  pain  and  tenderness. 

"  Yes,"  continued  she,  "  he  shall  learn  whom 
he  has  subjected  !  Ah,  Adrian  St.  Orme  !  We 
shall  see  !  we  shall  see  !  Long  have  I  wavered 
between  heaven  and  the  abyss — the  abyss  has 
won.  Well !  I  will  go  to  school  there ;  I  will 
be  skilful  in  its  arts,  and  more  skilful  than  he. 
In  such  things  a  woman  is  always  more  skilful 
than  a  man." 

"  Flora  !  Flora  !"  cried  Selma  again. 

"Who  calls  Floral"  exclaimed  she,  wildly. 
"  Is  it  my  good  angel  *  then  he  may  know  that 
he  calls  on  me  too  late.  I  will  listen  to  him  no 
more.  I  have  now  something  else  to  do,  and 
people  may  curse  me  or  weep  over  me ;  it  is 


all  the  same,  and  I  shall  not  ask  about  it.  Ail 
my  feelings  and  all  my  thoughts  are  hatred  and 
revenge.  Ah,  that  I  could  properly  revenge 

She  stood  still  a  while,  as  if  she  bethought 
herself,  clapped  her  hands,  and  exclaimed — 

"  I  have  it— I  have  it !  He  thinks  of  obt inn- 
ing wealth  with  me,  but  he  shall  be  mistaken. 
Married  to  him,  I  will  become  a  spendthrift,  a 
gambler  ;  I  will  in  every  possible  way  lavish 
away  money  —  will  accumulate  debts  —  will 
weave  around  him  a  web  of  trouble  and  vexa- 
tion ! —  Ha!  shudder,  St.  Orme!  How  thou 
shall  be  imposed  upon  !  To  have  employed  >o 
mueh  Labour,  so  much  craft,  so  much  eloquence, 
to  have  brought  into  thy  house  poverty  and  ha- 
tred !  Gold  and  hatred,  those  thou  mightst  have 
embraced  ;  but  poverty  and  hatred,  when  they 
shall  embrace  thee  !  then  perhaps  we  may  see 
this  iron  brow  grow  pale,  this  bold  glance  be- 
come timid — then  shalt  thou  wish  to  escape, 
but  shalt  not  be  able." 

In  this  manner  and  in  this  spirit  continued 
Flora  for  a  long  time.  Selma  had  vanished  in 
the  mean  time.  It  had  become  dark ;  a  wild 
storm  raged  without,  and  showers  of  hail  and 
rain  poured  clatteringly  down.  The  uproar  in. 
nature  seemed  to  allay  the  uproar  in  Flora's 
soul.  She  became  calmer.  She  stood  long  in 
the  window,  observing  the  contest  without.  la 
a  while  her  tears  began  to  flow.  She  wept  long, 
and  appeared  to  obtain  ease  from  so  doing. 

When  she  had  somewhat  composed  herself, 
she  seated  herself  at  her  writing-desk,  saying — 

"Now  I  will  write  to  Lennartson,  and  be- 
seech of  him  to  abstain  from  all  thoughts  of  me. 
I  shall  tell  him  that  I  am  unworthy  of  his  devo- 
tion, his  esteem.  That  is  not  true ;  but  what 
matters  ill  In  this  way  I  shall  preserve  him 
from  all  danger,  and— I  am  now  quite  indiffer- 
ent towards  myself." 

Deeply  affected  by  these  words,  I  exclaimed, 
"  Wait  yet  a  while,  Flora.  Let  us  think  ;  let 
us  consider  ;  some  outlet,  some  help  must  yet 
present  itself." 

"  No,  there  is  none ;"  sighed  Flora,  with  a 
kind  of  quiet  desperation,  "  and  I  am  tired  of 
labouring,  of  struggling  against  an  irresistible 
destiny.  This  St.  Orme  is  my  dark  destiny;  I 
must  be  his,  that  I  feel.  0  thou  Lennartson ! 
so  strong  and  yet  so  good — he  alone  could  have 
saved  me.  Yes,  if  he  could  have  loved  me  as  I 
loved  him,  beyond  everything.  But  he  could 
not  thus  love  ine.  And  yet  I  am  not  altogether 
unworthy  of  his  love.  I  have  a  something  m 
me,  which  under  his  protection,  by  his  side, 
might  have  developed  itself  to  great  beauty.  0 
Lennartson!  had  I  been  thine,  how  diili-reut 
had  I,  had  everything  been.  That  which  thou 
hast  loved  should  I  have  loved  ;  and  lalrnis, 
wealth,  all  the  gifts  which  I  possess,  and  whirh 
now  will  be  changed  into  a  curse,  would  in  thy 
hands  have  been  changed  into  a  blessing.  Oh, 
to  stand  near  such  a  gaol,  and  see  it  vanish  ;  to 
hold  in  one's  hand  life's  best  lot^  and  to  see  it 
snatched  away  !  To  be  compelled  to  renounce 
a  Lennartson,  in  order  to  be  the  outcast  and 
despairing  prey  of  a  St.  Orme  !  Oh,  why  do  I 
not  die?" 

And  in  a  nevr  outbreak  of  the  most  violent 
pain  Flora  threw  herself  down  upon  the  floor. 

At  this  moment  a  bright  ray  of  light  broke 
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jugn  the  clouds  into  the  room,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  as  if  a  white  dove  descended  in  this  bright- 
ness, and  spread  its  wings  over  Flora. 

It  was  Selma,  who  wiih  the  lightness  of  a 
bird  flew  into  the  room,  sank  on  her  knees  be- 
side Flora,  and  whilst  she  threw  off  a  white 
shawl  which  covered  her  head  and  shoulders, 
stretched  forth  her  hands  and  exclaimed — 

"No,  live ;  live,  my  Flora  !  Live,  and  be  hap- 
py. There  are  your  letters  !'' 

In  her  hand  was  a  small  bag  of  crimson  silk. 

With  an  exclamation  of  joy,  "My  letters  !  my 
letters  !"  Flora  threw  herself  upon  them. 

"  You  are  free,  Flora  !"  continued  Selma,  with 
a  voice  which  seemed  to  repress  the  agitation 

of  her  mind.    "  St.  Orme  resigns  you sets  off 

soon  from  Stockholm you  are  free — be  hap- 
py, be  happy  !" 

"  Selma,  what  do  you  say  ?"  exclaimed  Flo- 
.ire  you,  or  am  I  insane  1    How— what— 
how  have  you  known  ?" 

With  incoherent,  zealous  questionings  both 
Flora  and  I  surrounded  Selma.  But  she  an- 
swered nothm:: ;  she  heard  us  not.  She  lay 
without  consciousness  on  the  floor,  her  hair  and 
her  dress  wet  through  with  rain. 

arried  her  to  her  bed,  but  our  efforts  to 
recal  her  to  consciousness  were  fruitless.     I 
sent  with  ;ill  speed  a  messenger  to  my  step- 
.  and  another  also  to  our  family  physi- 
•tor  L.     And  quickly  were  both  of  them 
n v  stepmother  with  a  counte- 
nance as  pale,  almost  as  death-like,  as  that  of 
oved  daughter. 

!  been  opened,  Selma  ret n ru- 
ed to  life,  but  not  to  consciousness.  She  was 
in  a  sorrowful  manner  out  of  herself. 

The  clear  friendly  eyes  were  wild  and  star- 
ing, and  seemed  as  if  they  would  avoid  some 
horrible  sight. 

She  drew  me  towards  her,  and  said  half  whis- 

.  ou  know,  it  was  horrible  !     I  met  him 

just  &s  I  came  out  of out  of  the  pit ;  and  he 

with  such  terrible,  flaming  eyes — " 
ked  at  you  so,  my  sweet  Selma?" 
asked  I. 

—  St  Michael youknow.    I  wished 

'•ut  lie   held  me  back,  and  marked  my 

:  with  his  linger,  because   1    had  been 

with  th  ;    and  since  then  it  hums  witli- 

i  knuw  that  1  never  more  can  shew  my- 

M'll'an..  Thev  all  looked  at  me  with 

•niii!  looks you  also 1  must  look 

very  horn 

i  are  ill,  Selma,  and  therefore  evi 
looktfso  anxiously  at  you  ;  but  you  yourself  look 

i  good  angel,  as  you  a 
"  Yes,  you  say  i  1  knew  bet- 

.  law   in--   there he  would   have 

<>n)d  have   run   his  spear   into  my 
(led.     Yes,  I  fled  from  h:m  ; 
but   I  felt  that  ;t  was  a, I  over  wit 

!  before 

I   lied—" 

t  not  talk  »o  much  now,  Selma, 

;st  try  to  si 

i  shall  nrvrr  sir. 

lie  laid    I. 

"Andfseerv 

the  looks  '     They  will  keep  me  aw 

i  never  more  sit- 
K 


Whilst  I  listened  to  these  horrible  fantasies, 
and  sought  in  vain  after  their  cause,  Doctor  L. 
explained  them  to  my  stepmother  by  the  words 
•  a  brain-fever,  a  mild  brain-fever."  He  said  that 
this  disease  was  very  prevalent  just  now,  and 
mostly  made  violent  attacks  without  any  osten- 
sible cause.  We  immediately  adopted  all  the 
remedies  which  he  prescribed,  and  which  are 
useful  in  the  treatment  of  such  diseases,  Sel- 
ma's  head  was  raised  high  in  bed,  and  the  room 
was  made  dark  and  kept  still,  and  cold  applica- 
tions were  used  for  the  burniug  head.  As  I  was 
engaged  with  attending  to  all  this,  they  came 
and  called  me  out.  In  the  ante-room  I  found 
Lennartson,  but  so  pale,  and  so  agitated,  as  I 
had  never  before  seen  him. 

"  Where,  where  is  Selma  ?"  asked  he  hastily. 
'•  What  had  she  to  do  with  St.  Orme  ?  Who 
sent  her  there  ?" 

"  You  do  not  suspect  Selma  of  anything  bad 
or  incorrect!"  asked  I. 

"  Her !  Impossible !  But  I  suspect  others. 
I  fear  that  they  misuse  her  self-sacrificing,  af- 
fectionate heart." 

"  How  and  where  did  you  meet  with  Selma  ?" 

"  I  went  to  seek  for  St.  Orme.  A  lady  wrap- 
ped in  a  white  shawl  came  at  that  moment  out 
of  his  room.  Some  unmannerly  young  fellows 
tried  to  unveil  her ;  I  released  her  from  them, 
and  then  I  saw  that  she  trembled  ;  took  her 
hand,  to  lead  her  down,  and  then  I  recognized 
her  as— Miss  Selma!  She  tore  herself  from 
me.  and  fled  so  hastily  that  I  could  not  say  a 
word  to  her — could  not  then  accompany  her — 
but  now  I  must  know  why  she  was  there?" 

In  as  few  words  as  possible,  I  related  to  the 
Baron  all  that  had  occurred. 

We  now  saw  that  Selma,  impelled  by  a  sud- 
den impulse  to  save  Flora,  and  to  pr« 
meeting  between  St.  Orme  and  Lennartson,  had 
hastened  to  the  dwelling  of  the  first,  defended 
alone  by  her  enthusiasm  and  her  devoted  love. 
But  by  what  talisman  she  has  been  able  to  in- 
duce St.  Orme  to  give  up  the  treasure  which  he 
has  so  long  kept  with  the  jealous  grasp  of  the 
dragon,  that  is  incomprehensible  to  us. 

Deeply  struck  was  Lennartson  when  he  was 
made  acquainted  with  Selma's  present  condi- 
tion. As  it  was  now  very  late  in  the  evening 
« 'bliged  to  go.  "  1  shall  come  again  ear- 
ly in  the  morning,"  said  he.  He  inquired  also 
after  Flora,  but  seemed  scarcely  to  hear  my  an- 
swer. Oh !  it  is  ever  clearer  to  me  which  he 
loves. 

The  20/A,  in  the  Morning. 

Now  is  the  night  over,  but  what  a 
sdma  has  constant  delirium.    The  same  fau- 

'•turn,  although  under  va 
and  well  did  I  now  understand  t 
O  my  poor,  young  siste  irdl  morning 

she  desired  to  have  myrtle  and  flower 
began  to  weave  a  g.ul 
Flora's  bridal  wreath;  lor  N>  lie  kept 

up  zealously,  but  at  tim<  han 

prd  down, 'and  w  work 

She  sang  also  scraps  ot  is  songs,  but 

My  poor 

.  ith  speechless  an  vt\  m  In  T  eyes,  and 
;n.  '  Mow   is  it  '      How 

will  it  be  !'     Flora  is  g<>!  ;nm^  to  her 

Mi  UK-  through  the 

night.  T,  and 
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shall  not  again  leave  my  Selma's  chamber, 
where  I  write  this. 

In  the  Evening. 

All  remains  the  same.  Selma  continues  to 
weave  her  garland,  but  laments  that  it  never 
will  be  ready ;  in  the  intervals  she  sings.  Doctor 
L.  looks  troubled,  and  talks  of  cutting  off  her 
hair — her  beautiful  hair  ! 

Lennartson  has  been  here  several  times  to 
inquire  after  her.  They  laid  in  the  night  straw 
before  the  house,  to  deaden  the  sound  of  the 
wheels.  That  was  Lennartson's  attention. 

Brenner  also  has  been  here,  but  I  did  not  see 
him. 

The  21  st. 

Another  night  of  inexpressible  disquiet  and 
anguish  !  Doctor  L.  does  not  think  that  she 
can  live  through  the  day,  if  a  happy  crisis  do  not 
take  place. 

In  Sweden,  they  call  certain  nights  at  Mid- 
summer iron  nights,  in  which  a  frost  spirit  ap- 
pears and  breathes  over  the  flower-strewn  earth. 
Often  then  is  killed  and  destroyed  in  a  few  hours 
the  hopes  of  years.  Then  is  the  heaven  clear, 
the  air  calm  ;  and  when  the  sun  ascends,  the 
corn-fields  shine  with  the  finest  silver  attire — 
but  it  is  the  attire  of  death ;  an  icy  garment, 
under  whose  covering  the  blooming  ears  are 
destroyed. 

In  human  life  too  occur  at  times  these  iron 
nights.  Then  die  the  young,  the  gay,  the  bloom- 
ing ;  happy  souls,  if  they  die  not  only  in  heart, 
if  they  escape  being  left  alone  on  the  earth  like 
the  empty  ears  of  the  field,  without  sap  and 
without  the  power  of  life.  Selma!  thou  young, 
thou  good  one  !  I  can  scarcely  wish  that  thou 
shouldst  live — for  ever  plainer  hear  I  out  of  thy 
wanderings,  the  secret  of  thy  heart,  thy  silent 
sufferings.  But  if  thou  goest  home,  how  deso- 
late— 

Later. 

Some  change  seems  to  be  taking  place  in 
Selma  ;  she  raves  still,  but  her  fantasies  assume 
a  more  quiet  character.  She  believes  now  that 
she  shall  die,  and  has  called  to  me  several  times 
only  to  say  "  when  I  am  dead,  remain  in  my 
place  with  my  mother !  Love  her  !  She  is  so 
good  !'' 

Flora  was  here  only  for  a  moment ;  she  can- 
not bear  to  see  and  hear  Selma  ;  and  is  for  the 
most  part  with  her  sister. 

In  the  Evening. 

0  now  one  hour  of  hope  !  May  it  not  de- 
ceive us  ! 

In  the  afternoon,  Selma  called  to  me  and 
said — 

"  Now  I  am  dead,  Sophia  !  You  see  plainly 
that  I  lie  in  my  grave ;  and  it  is  good  to  be 
there  too,  if  I  only  find  rest,  if  I  only  can  sleep. 
Used  they  to  sleep  in  graves]  To  sleep  and 
forget— till  they  awoke  with  God]  I  wonder 
why  I  cannot  sleep  like  the  rest ! — ah  yes,  I 
know,  I  know,  it  is  his  glance  !  Have  you  seen 
him]" 

"  Seen  whom,  my  sweet  Selma  1" 

"St.  Michael!  It  is  his  flaming  glance, 
which  burnt  me,  which  keeps  me  awake  in  the 
grave.  But  I  know  likewise,  that  when  I  can 
once  see  him  in  the  light,  above  the  clouds, 
then  will  he  regard  me  quite  otherwise.  I  know 
that  all  here  which  is  bad,  happens  only  because 
it  is  so  dark  on  earth  ;  that  one  cannot  see  all 
as  it  is  in  its  truth." 


A  sudden  thought  with  this  occurred  u,;f      An 
and  whilst  I  endeavoured  to  chime  in  with  her 
ideas,  I  said  that  I  had  seen  him  of  whom  she 
spoke ;  he  had  no  suspicion  of  her,  but  would 
gladly  look  in  light  and  love  upon  her. 

"If  I  could  believe  that."  said  Srlma,  with  a 
look  of  melancholy  joy,  "  then  I  should  be  ea- 
sier. If  he  will  let  a  look  of  blessing  fall  upon 
my  grave,  then  it  would  press  through  the  earth, 
and  down  into  my  coffin,  and  the  torments  would 
then  cease,  and  I  should  be  able  to  slumber  in 
peace.  But  tell  nobody  in  the  world,"  contin- 
ued she  vehemently,  "tell  nobody  that  I  have 
loved  him.  Say  to  everybody,  'she  has  loved 
no  one,  excepting  her  father,  her  mother,  her 
friend  Flora,  and  her  sister  Sophia.'  And  do 
not  tell  Flora  that  Selma  died  for  her !— Tell 
her  that  I  was  stung  by  a  snake,  and  of  that  I 
became  ill,  mortally  ill." 

Whilst  Selma  talked  thus  with  loud  ringing 
voice,  and  fever  burning  upon  her  cheeks,  a 
light  movement  took  place  in  the  chamber  ;  and 
as  I  looked  in  its  direction,  I  perceived  Len- 
nartson and  Flora  standing  behind  Selma's 
bed's-head.  They  seemed  to  have  heard  all  ; 
he  held  his  hands  pressed  against  his  breast, 
and  seemed  to  breathe  with  difficulty.  Accord- 
ing to  the  prescription  of  the  physician,  Selma 
was  raised  high  in  the  bed,  in  a  half-sitting  pos- 
ture ;  her  beautiful  hair  fell  down  in  waves ; 
over  her  head  she  had  thrown  the  half-finished 
garland,  which  she  had  bound  for  Flora  ;  it  was 
the  beloved  prey  which  the  dark  ravager  ap- 
proached to  embrace ;  it  was  the  sylph,  who 
had  lost  her  wings,  but  now  stiffening  in  death, 
could  not  lose  her  beauty. 

Dark  fancies  seemed  again  to  ascend  in  her. 

"No,  no  !"  exclaimed  she,  with  supplicating 
outstretched  hands,  "  thrust  me  not  down  into 
this  dark  depth  !  I  desire  nqthing  base  !  Help, 
Lennartson  !" 

And  in  the  same  moment  Lennartson  stood 
before  her,  clasped  her  extended  hands  between 
his,  and  said  with  an  indescribable  expression, 
of  love — 

"  What  fears  Selma  1  Lennartson  is  here. 
In  life  and  in  death  will  he  defend  thec  !  Look 
at  me,  Selma,  and  trust  in  me  !" 

She  looked  at  him  at  first  with  a  timid,  aston- 
ished glance  ;  but  this  soon  changed  itself 
through  the  powers  which  proceeded  from  Len- 
nartson's glorious  beaming  eyes.  He  seated 
himself  on  the  edge  of  her  bed,  and  continued 
to  look  at  her  quietly  and  stedfastly  ;  and,  won- 
derful !  during  this  gaze,  the  excitement  passed 
away  from  hers,  and  the  loving  and  clear  ex- 
pression returned.  She  spoke  no  word,  but  it 
was  as  if  her  being's  hitherto  unexpressed,  fet- 
tered harmony  now  poured  itself  forth  in  silent 
streams,  and  united  them  and  made  them  hap- 
py. Over  the  countenance  of  the  poor  invalid, 
the  expression  of  unspeakable  peace  diffused  it- 
self more  and  more,  the  weary  eyelids  sank,  and 
she  softly  slept.  Long  sate  Lennartson  still, 
with  his  gaze  fixed  upon  the  slumberous  coun- 
tenance ;  but  my  stepmother's  mute  signs  com- 
pelled him  at  length  to  remove  himself.  Silently 
extended  she  her  arms  to  him  ;  he  clasped  her 
in  his,  leaned  himself  upon  her  shoulder,  and 
deep  sighs  laboured  forth  from  his  breast. 

Flora  had  vanished,  but  none  of  us  had  ob- 
served when  she  went. 
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All  is  still ;  so  still  in  the  house  ;  they  know  j 
that  the  beloved  daughter  of  the  house  bleeps  an 
important  .sleep.  The  philosopher  looks  gloomy 
in  the  highest  degree.  He  said  to  me  yester- 
day in  his  unearthly  voice,  "  If  Miss  Selmu  die.-, 
then  it  is  not  worth  \\  hile  to  live."  Then  is  the 
sunshine  gone  from  the  worl-i. 

The  22/iJ. 

The  house  will  not  lose  its  joyful  sunshine. 
The  crisra  is  ours,  and  Selena  is  out  of  i 
We  thank  God  ;  we  congratulate  one  another; 
.  we  cannot  entirely  rejoice. 
inch  again  opens  itself  for  Selma,  does 
not  appear  joyous.  Lately,  whilst  S.-lma  >•  t 
slept,  I  found  my  stepmother  with  an  open  let- 
ter in  her  hand,  and  with  an  expression  of  deep 
dejection  in  her  countenance.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  she  had  suddenly  hecome  several  years 
older. 

"  She  sleeps  on  yet !"  said  I  with  animation, 
"  I  think  that  she  breathes  easier  and  freer." 

••.May  thai  be  as  God  pleases!''  replied  my 
stepmother  quietly,  and  almost  spiritless,  "  I 
dare  scarcely  wish' to  keep  her.  There  is  so  much 
which  hereafter  may  make  life  dark  to  her — that 
I  see  novr.  Flora  will  marry  the  man  whom  of 
all  others  is  most  suitable  for  ray  Selma,  and  the 
only  one  whom  she  has  loved,  whom  I  have 
seriously  wished  to  call  my  son.  St.  Orme  is 
gone,  and  has  sent. me  a  letter,  which  confirms 
all  that  I  have  dreaded  for  some  time.  He  has 
the  whole  winter  long  borrowed  from  me,  now 
large  sums  of  money,  and  now  small,  which  he 
promised  to  repay,  and  never  has  repaid, 
and  which  I  have  been  good-natured  enough, 
or  rather  weak  enough,  to  lend  upon  his  bare 
word,  without  any  written  obligation.  And  now 
he  is  gone,  and  writes  merely  short  and  negli- 
gently, that  '  he  will  on  the  first  possibility  re- 
pay me,'  and  so  on.  But  I  know  what  that 
means  ;  he  will  never  repay  me,  and  I,  who  lent 
to  him  far  beyond  my  means,  and  therefore 
have  been  myself  obliged  to  borrow  from 
others,  am  drawn  into  infinite  trouble  !  I  have 
not  deserved  it  from  St.  Orme  !  But  this  would 
if  it  only  concerned  my- 
ISul  it  is  bitter  to  me  that  my  good  !ove~!y 
.1  be  ubhu.-d  to  live  in  want  and  self- 
M.se  she  had  belter  go  to 
1,  if  such  be  his  will ; — to  he  sure  then 
I  should  be  very  solitary,  very  forlorn  in  my  oM 
days."  Largo  tears  rolled  down  tic 

.  and  slie  wiped  them  quietly 

Mtli  the  corner  of  her  silk  shawl.     This 

rent  in.  \  and  at  the  feet  of  my  step- 

lUfer  all  that  which 

I  possessed  .i,  ber  own,  and  to  let  me  have  a 
daughter's  right  in  her  heart ;  I  would,  if  Selma 
died,  never  leave  tier 

thanked,  ll  >  1  me,  but  seemed 

to  tin.l  little  eon-iilation  in  that  winch  I  oU'neil 
her.  S'  i'n my  to  1 .:  .  honble 

!'>r  a  nto:in'[ii  t  •  retreat,  and  joy  alone  bear 

_'bt  soon  shewed  itself 

philosopher  look  ml  casts 

such  bright  glances  at  me  that  I  cannot  help 

..ndly. 

•-•I/A. 

Vikinq  also,  thr  honest,  warm-hearted 
also,  is  deceived  and  almost 
ruin" 

And  his  children  !     My  heart  bleeds  I. 


and  feels  it  hard  that  he  no  longer  comes  here. 
Lennartson  has  been  here  every  day,  happy  in 
the  happy  change  in  Selma's  Ulness,  but  he  has 
not  desired  to  see  her.  He  is  now  deeply 
i  about  Brenner's  misfortunes,  which  he 
however  bears  with  manyly  fortitude.  Lennart- 
-  in  a  brotherly  manner  offered  him  his 
assistance.  But  Brenner  has  refused  it  . 
certain  that  in  a  few  years  time  he  shall  he  able 
to  help  himself.  "But  this  I  say  to  thee 
brother,"  continued  he,  with  melancholy  cheer- 
fulness, to  Lennartson,  "  that  if  our  Lord  calls 
me  to  his  army  above,  before  I  here  have  gain- 
ed linn  looii!  .,on  on  earth  for  me  and 
mine,  I  then  shall  leave  thee  a  legacy." 

"O!  what!"  asked  he. 

".My  children  !" 

A  siient  shake  of  the  hands  followed;  thus 
understand  each  other  noble  minds. 

But  these  words  have  made  me  weep.  For  to 
me  the  Viking  gives  nothing  in  his  will.  He 
does  not  love  me  sufficiently  for  that. 

In  the  middle  of  May  he  sails  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

The  26//i. 

Deeply  affected  by  the  state  and  the  depressed 
appearance  of  my  stepmother,  I  asked  her  to- 
day why  she  did  not  confide  her  affairs  to  her 
half-brother.  He  would  certainly  be  able  as 
well  to  counsel  as  to  assist  her.  But  with  a 
kind  of  horror  she  repelled  this.  "No!  no!" 
exclaimed  she, "  it  is  not  worth  !  It  would  serve 
no  purpose."  I  was  astonished  ;  I  thought  that 
it  would  have  helped  greatly ;  never  could  the 
Chamberlain  find  a  better  opportunity  than  now, 
of  gratifying  his  so  often-talked-about  passion 
for  doing  good  in  silence.  "  Yes,  I  know  what 
he  would  say,"  said  my  stepmother,  sighing  ; 
still  very  much  troubled  about  a  considerable 
sum  which  she  should  have  to  pay  in  a  few 
days,  she  resolved  at  length  in  the  evening  to 
send  to  her  brother.  He  came,  and  seemed 
considerably  embarrassed  about  that  which  was 
confided  to  him.  At  last  he  counselled  his  sis- 
ter to  give  up  her  establishment,  and  make  her- 
self a  bankrupt!  This  would  be  the  best  mode, 
of  saving  herself.  With  an  indignation,  and  a 
bigh-mindednest,  which  won  for  her  my  entire 
love,  my  stepmother  rejected  this  proposal; 
"  rather  would  she  live  on  bread  and  wa' 
try  tbe  uttermost,  than  that  any  body  shoul  I 

by  her."  The  Chamberlain  declared  that  "this 
mode  of  thinking  \vas  very  beautiful.  \ 
:  peet.ible  ;  but  besought  hc'r  to  make  us. 
reason,  and  so  on."  My  stepmother  \\  i> 
nothing  »f  that;  her  brother  had  no  other 
and  cast  a  glance  at  me,  after  \\ 
hastily  :i<;  about  my  '  Jupiter-mien,' 

and  pretending  some  important  business.  My 
warm  heartfelt  approbation  of  my  stepmother's 
mode  of  thinking  and  acting  seemed  to  console 

and  ch.er  her. 

A  lovely,  warm  day,  ma's  conva- 

lescence made  the  more  beautiful  to  us  The. 
quiet  seriousness  which  ;  being, 

h'M  not  from  receiving  with  thankful 
joy  every  hit;.-  :.Mt  winch  hie  and 

stepmother  endeav, 

lie!   and   her 

but  is  often  near  betraying  the  : 
my  request  she  has  now  ;  m  to  Lea- 
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nartson,  who  seems  to  be  selected  to  be  every- 
body's helper. 

How  it  now  stands  between  Lennartson  and 
Flora  I  cannot  rightly  understand.  Yesterday 
I  found  them  together  in  the  ante-room,  he 
with  his  arm  around  her  waist,  she  with  her 
hand  leaning  on  his  shoulder ; — before  them, 
upon  the  table,  lay  the  crimson  little  bag,  the 
object  of  so  much  torment  and  confusion.  Se- 
rious and  tender  words  seem  to  have  been 
spoken  by  Lennartson  ;  Flora  was  deeply  ex- 
cited ;  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  neither  of  them 
were  happy.  Flora  had  been  here  and  with 
Selma,  but  only  for  a  short  time,  and  continues 
to  be  a  riddle  to  me.  She  has  just  now  written 
me  a  few  words,  the  meaning  of  which  is,  that 
sinjce  she  was  easy  with  regard  to  Selma's 
health,  she  would  accompany  her  sister  on  a 
pleasure  journey  to  Svartsjo,  to  hear  the  night- 
ingales sing ;  but  that  on  the  3rd  of  May  she 
should  again  be  here. 

Flora  journeys  and  amuses  herself,  and  leaves 
the  friend  who  has  sacrificed  all  for  her  to  her 
silent  pain.  Her  brother  also,  at  this  moment, 
might  have  some  claim  upon  her  care  and  com- 
panionship ;  his  health  is  very  uncertain,  and 
he  has  been  ordered  in  the  spring  to  travel 
abroad,  and  to  make  use  of  one  of  the  warm 
baths  of  Germany.  But  amid  all  the  troubles 
which  her  connexions  suffer,  Flora  thinks  only 
about  amusing  herself  and  listening  to  the  songs 
of  the  nightingales.  What  deep  egotism  !  But 
I  \vill  not  condemn  her  yet.  Perhaps  she  goes 
to  the  quiet  parks  of  Svartsjo  to  listen  there  in 
peace  to  the  inner  voice. 

Tlie  20th. 

To-day  Selma  was  so  well,  that  I  could  de- 
sire from  her  some  account  of  her  meeting  with 
St.  Orme,  and  by  what  magic  art  she  obtained 
from  him  in  a  'moment,  the  weapons  which  he 
had  so  long  held,  and  nullified  the  victory  which 
he  had  just  won.  The  little  which  Selma  told 
me  on  this  subject,  and  which  I  could  not  wish 
to  pursue  farther,  from  the  dread  that  she  might 
thereby  be  too  much  excited,  has  enabled  me, 
on  consideration  of  every  circumstance,  to  form 
into  the  following  picture  : 

At  the  moment  when  Flora  seemed  sunk  in 
a  bottomless  pit  without  redemption,  Selma  felt 
herself  animated  by  a  courage  and  a  wish  to 
save  her,  which  were  powerful  enough  to  defy 
every  thing.  The  fear  of  coming  too  late  to 
prevent  the  meeting  between  Lennartson  and 
St.  Orme,  the  feeling  of  a  danger  which  pressed 
on  many  sides,  made  her  almost  unconsciously 
follow  upon  his  steps.  She  scarcely  herself 
knew  what  she  was  about  when  she  found  her- 
self at  St.  Orme's  door ;  and  the  singular  re- 
ception which  she  found  by  him  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  an  extraordinary  state  of  mind  in 
himself. 

St.  Orme  had  left  the  bride  whom  he  had 
fettered  with  power  and  craft,  had  left  her  with 
apparent  coldness  and  exultation  of  victory. 
But  no  man  remains  cold  before  the  frenzy  of  a 
woman  who  has  once  had  a  place  in  his  heart. 
Nor  was  St.  Orme  calm  when  he  left  Flora. 
The  tempest  of  that  hour  shook  its  wings,  fore- 
boding misfortune  over  him,  and  through  the 
power  of  contrast  awoke,  perhaps,  at  this  mo- 
ment the  remembrance  of  a  very  different  kind. 
It  was  exactly  this  very  day  when  St.  Orme,  so 


many  years  ago,  led  to  the  altar  the  lovely  ana 
noble  Virginia  Adelan,  his  only  noble,  his  only 
pure  love. 

And  now  they  stood  there  beside  each  other 
— the  two  different  points  of  time — the  two  dis- 
similar brides.  In  fancy  came  to  him  Virginia's 
bashful  kiss  on  this  day ;  he  felt  now  that 
which,  like  the  flame  of  hatred,  lay  burning 
from  Flora's  lips  ;  and  hvs  mind  turned  itself 
from  her,  and  was  irresistibly  drawn  to  the 
lovely  young  wife  that  once  was  his.  He 
thought  on  her  beautiful  love,  how  this  still  was 
his  in  her  hour  of  death  ;  perhaps  returned  to 
his  fancy,  also,  how  he  then,  in  mysticising  sor- 
row, had  besought  her  forgiveness,  and  had 
prayed  her  to  reveal  herself  to  him  after  death, 
and  how  she  had  promised  it.  Perhaps  St. 
Orme  wished  to  remove  these  thoughts,  and  to 
call  up  others  from  the  Opera-foyers  and  Paris- 
ian boudoirs — but  between  these  glittering,  daz- 
zling scenes,  rose  up  again  and  again  the  image 
of  his  pale  young  wife,  as  he  had  seen  her  in 
her  white  robe  of  death — and  a  horrible  feeling, 
like  a  wind  from  death,  from  the  grave,  crept 
through  St.  Orme's  breast. 

He  sat  silently  in  his  room,  depressed  and 
full  of  thought,  looking  darkly  forth  into  the 
gathering  twilight,  when  the  door  slowly  open- 
ed, and  a  female  figure,  clothed  in  white  from, 
head  to  foot,  presented  itself  before  him. 

St.  Orme  started  up,  but  staggered  and  sunk 
backward  on  the  sofa,  hoarsely  stammering 
forth— 

"Virginia!" 

"  Virginia  speaks  to  thee  through  me,"  re- 
plied the  sweet  voice  of  Selma.  "  St.  Orme, 
hear  us  !"  And  now  words  flowed  from  her 
lips,  which  she  herself  cannot  remember,  and 
with  which  a  higher  power  seemed  to  inspire 
her.  The  excitement  of  the  moment  had  opened 
St.  Orme's  heart ;  the  recollection  of  Virginia, 
the  prayer  in  her  name,  the  interest  which  he 
always  had  towards  Selma,  the  singularity  of 
her  act,  the  deep  earnestness  which  lay  in  her 
representations,  the  speaking  of  life  and  death 
from  such  young,  lovely  lips — all  this  made  his 
mind  waver,  and  made  him  listen  to  Selma's 
prayer  for  the  liberation  of  Flora.  Selma  saw 
him  waver,  but  thought  also  that  she  saw  the 
moment  when  he  would  cease  to  do  so,  when. 
lie  would  harden  himself  against  her  prayers — 
and  suddenly  she  dropped  the  tone  of  beseech- 
ing, to  show  to  him  in  an  almost  threatening 
tone,  the  certain  consequences  to  himself  if  he 
persisted  in  his  proposal ;  she  told  him  Flora's 
words,  and  determination  for  the  future ;  she 
showed  to  him  Lennartson,  Brenner,  and  even 
Felix,  who  were  ready,  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  to  assert  Flora's  freedom ;  she  showed 
to  him  danger,  death,  and  ruin  in  every  way, 
like  the  furies  who  would  stand  in  his  path,  and 
St.  Orme — shuddered. 

It  is  the  established  rule  in  modern  romance 
literature,  to  represent  bad  people  or  villains  in 
rial  manner  as  strong  and  powerful  men. 
But  in  real  life  we  see  it  otherwise.  Then  we 
se»:  that  it  is*  above  all,  the  upright,  the  noble 
man  who  is  strong"  and  mighty— who  with  his 
will  and  his  faith  stands  firm  to  death.  The 
base,  the  mean  mind  may  for  a  time  appear 
strong  and  insolent ;  but  in  the  hour  of  certain 
danger,  a  sudden  outbreak  of  irresolution  or 
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cowardice  proves  that  he  bears  a  terrified  heart 
in  his  breast,  that  he  knows  he  stands  upon 
trembling  ground. 

What  passed  at  this  moment  in  St.  Orme's 

breast  I  cannot  say,  nor  yet  decide  which  part 

i;i's  words  exercised  the  greatest  power 

over  him  ;  but  certain  is  it,  that  he  now  felt  the 

necessity  of  submitting  to  her  demands ;  and 

looking  gloomily  before  him,   and  murmuring 

,i|s  of  the  unfortunate  Philip  Egalite  upon 

the  guillotine,  "  One  hell  is  as  good  as  anoth- 

1  ent  to  his  writing-desk,  and  took  thence 

the  crimson  hair  containing  Flora's  letters.     He 

gave  them  to  Sehna,  with  these  words — 

"  You  are  the  sister  of  my  Virginia,  Selma ; 
and  for  your  sake  I  will  voluntarily  abstain  from 
that  from  which  no  other  power  should  make 
me  abstain.  Tell  Flora  that  she  is  free — my 
presence  here  shall  not  long  oppress  her;  I 
shall  set  off  the  day  after  to-morrow.  You  can 
go  now;  you  have  obtained  your  object,  and 
may  be  glad. " 

Selma  wished  to  thank  him;  but  he  inter- 
rupted her  with  severity,  almost  with  rudeness, 
and  prayed  her  to  spare  him  her  sentimental 
talk,  anil  to  go  her  way. 

Selma  moved  away  afraid,  but  still  at  the 
door  she  turned  herself,  with  these  words — 

"O  St.  Orme !  though  you  do  say  so 
will  bless  you  !"  She  heard  St.  Orme  whistling, 
and  hastened  down  the  stairs;  here  she  met — 
what  I  have  already  indicated,  and  which  was 
too  much  for  so  fine  feeling  and  pure  a  nature 

After  Selma  had  told  me  what  I  wished  to 
-^he  besought  me  with  deeply  crin* 

-  to  tell  her  Lennartson's  behaviour  to 
her  during  her  illness,  of  which  she  had  only  a 
dark  comprehension.     I  told  her  all ;   and  an 
unspeakably  inward  gladne.ss  shout;  hereupon 
in  her  eyes,  and  expressed  itself  in  grateful 

She  felt  herself  beloved  by  him — she 
i. it  she  stood  bright  and  pure  before  his 
M  bliss  enough  for  her. 

Tht  1st  of  May,  forenoon. 

The   Lady-Councillors  of  Commerce !   And 

i'"d  out  with  gossip,  that  it  stood   up  to 

:  1  out  at  the  mouth      The  report 

•i's  marriage,  not  with  St.   Orme,  hut 

with  I>-nnartson,  was  the  chief  sublet ;    the 

id)  was  to  be  given  the  day  alt. -r 

tomorrow  at    the  castle,   was  the  next;    the 

\s  in  the  afternoons  and  the 

beautiful  new  equipages,  which  were  then  to 

be  seen,  was  the  third;  ami   the   fourth  was 

••*  »f  all  his  accumulated  property, 

together  with  his  voyagr  to  the  M.  ,1,1.  , 

-  long  absence.     They  km 

M   with  hi.s  domestic  allair^ 

during  his  absence,  and  had  many  anxieties  on 

Tin-  oldest  ln»y  ought  to  go  to  the 

H-hool  ;  |l  ,,,„!  ran,  |u|- 

Idren,  Brenner  had  taken  into  his 
house  one  Mrs.    I  person 

..  but  a  ri'jlit  cofTee- bibber,  who  made 
coll*  e  day  ami  n;^ht.  ami  was  the  veriest  gos- 
sip i"  '  Ami  with  regard  in 

I  very  well  imagine  how  that 
would  go.  when  we  know  that  during  the  late 
Trollman'.s  life  they  had  never  baked  at  home, 
but  ha<l  had  all  their  bread  from  a  bakehouse, 
and  yet  they  hud  four  children  and  two  maid- 


servants in  the  house  ! ! !  One  could  think  how 
it  would  be.  It  would  be  a  foolish  business. 
It  really  was  incomprehensible  how  Colonel 
Brenner  could  take  such  a  person  into  his 
house;  but  she  had  hung  herself  in  fact  upon 
him.  by  being,  while  the  children  were  ill,  so 
obliging  as  a  neighbour,  and  so  good  to  them. 

"  Have  the  children  been  ill !"  exclaimed  I. 

"  Yes ;  they  have  had  the  scarlet  fever,  poor 
little  things  ;  and  the  two  youngest  are  even 
now  very  ill,  especially  the  lame  boy.  Now,  it 
would  be  well  if  our  Lord  took  him." 

"  The  poor  father !"  sighed  I. 

"  Yes,  poor  fellow  !"  repeated  Miss  P.,  "and 
that  he  is  now  obliged  to  set  off  from  his  home 
in  this  misery.  And  then  he  looks  too  as  if  he 
had  not  been  once  but  twice  buried  '." 

t:  But  tell  me  now,  in  confidence,  my  sweet 
young  lady,"  whispered  the  married  sister  con- 
fidentially ;  when  will  the  great  the  extraordin- 
ary betrothal  here  be  declared  1 

I  declared  my  perfect  ignorance  respecting  it. 

"The  sooner  that  is  done,"  continued  she. 
"  the  better  will  it  be  for  Flora,  to  silence  all 
uneasy  tongues,  which  assert  that  perhaps 
things  do  not  at  all  hang  together.  There  was 
at  one  time  a  strange  report  in  circulation. 
And  people  seem  so  little  satisfied — inquisitive 
people — and  who  thought  that  I  ought  to  know 
a  little  of  what  went  on  here  in  the  house 
where  I  am  so  intimate,  and  where  I,  as  I  said, 
loved  every  chair ;  yes,  people  actually  reproach 
me  because  I  am  not  better  informed — but  I 
have,  unfortunately,  so  little  curiosity  in  me! 
But  as  regards  this  affair,  I  must  confess  that  I 
willingly  would  know  a  little  more  for  Flora's 
and  my  good  friend  Mrs.  Adelan's  sake." 

If  the  lady  was  unfortunately  so  little  curious, 
I  also  was  as  lir.le  communicative;  am' 
the  truth,  that  which  I  had  heard  of  Brenner 
made  me   incapable  of  hearing  or  talking  of 
other  things. 

I  wonder  whether  Brenner  will  see  me  be- 
fore his  journey. 

The  3rd  of  May. 

To-day  Selma,  for  the  first  ;  able  to 

enjoy  the  animating  air  of  spring,  which  breath- 
ed softly  through  the  open  window  into  the 
boudoir  of  my  stepmother. 

A   lark  soared  jubilantly  over  the  river  up 
into  the  high  blue  air  ;  white  sails  glided 
hither  from  the    Kiddarfjard,   ami  the   moun- 
tains and   the  shores  clothed   th 
green.     Selma  saw  all  this  and  smded.  with 
tears  in  her  beaming  eyes.     "  How  lo\ . 
is !"    said   she,    "  how   good   and   beautiful    is 

She  extended    her  hands  to  my  step;: 
and    me,  who  sate  on  either  side  o!  her.  and 
looking   observantly   upon   us,  she 
softly  smiling.  ••  Whysogravel  wbyso.^ 
as  it  UK;  conversation  were  about  my  fu 
Now    I   am   well,  now  it  is  spring;  now  we- 
shall  be  hii| 

My  stepmother  rose  up  hastily,  and 
to  go,  that  she  might  conceal  her  emotion  .  but 
Selma  held  her  back  '  it,  and  ex- 

claimed while  she  wound  her  arms  round  her. 
mitna  dear !  do  not  go !     N<>"  > 

speak  openly  ;  now  I  can  hear  all  ;  now  I  must 
know  \\  A  Inch  makes  tho.-e  \\ 

dear  to  me,  look  so  anxious.     And  perhaps  it 
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>s  not'i;:;5  unexpected  by  me  ;  perhaps  I  fon 
bode  already  what  it  is.  Tell  me — tell  m 
plainly  at  once,  has  St.  Orme  deceived  us 
.Are  our  affairs  in  a  bad  condition  ;  in  on 
word— are  we  poor?" 

••  Yes,  we  are  poor,  my  sweet  child  !"  sa 
my  stepmother,  now  sobbing  aloud  ;  and  hem 
ing  over  the  head  of  her  sitting  daughter,  whos 
hair  and  brow  were  wet  with  her  tears — sh 
could  say  no  more. 

"  But  we  are  not  poor  in  love,"  returned  Se 
ma.  "  Then  it  is  not  so  dangerous  ;  I  have  m 
mother,  and  my  mother  has  me,  and  we  bot 
have  Sophia — we  are  still  rich !" 

"  And  we  have  also  Lennartson,"  said  I,  an 
added  some  words  on  the  manner  in  which  h 
had  behaved  in  the  affair. 

"  It  is  so  like  him,"  said  Selma,  with  deep 
almost  quiet  emotion. 

When  we  had  become  calmer,  we  talked  i 
stillness  and  cheerfulness  of  our  condition.  Sel 
ma  was  one  of  those  who  makes  all  things  easy 
and  proved  to  her  mother,  that  by  the  sale  o 
all  her  ornaments  and  her  own  beautiful  collec 
tion  of  pictures  all  debts  could  be  paid,  am 
something  remain  also  over.  Selma  had  evi 
dently  a  clearer  i9ea  of  the  condition  of  the 
family  than  her  mother.  "  And,"  continued  she 
with  cheerful  courage,  "  after  we  have  mad< 
all  things  straight  here  in  Stockholm,  we  wil 
retire  to  some  pretty  country  town,  and  settle 
(Jown  there  and  live  economically.  And  I  also 
will  do  something  for  food  and  clothing,  and  no 
merely,  as  hitherto,  live  like  the  lilies  of  the 
field.  I  will  teach  people  desirous  of  learning 
some  of  my  many  accomplishments,  or  trans- 
late books,  or  write  books  myself.  Who  knows 
what  inspirations  may  cornel  And  Sophia 
shall  he  my  reviewer.  0 !  we  shall  do  great 
things !" 

"  Oh  !  if  the  sylph  will  only  dance  before  us 
as  hitherto,"  said  I,  "then  I  fear  nothing  in  the 
world." 

My  stepmother  wept  no  longer.  Consoled 
;md  cheered,  she  embraced  her  daughters,  and 
thanked  God  for  them. 

The  Philosopher  announced  "  Baron  Lennart- 
son." 

Selma  turned  pale,  and  arose  evidently  trem- 
bling. I  asked  if  she  would  go  into  her  cham- 
ber and  rest  for  a  moment. 

"  No,"  replied  she,  "  I  feel  myself  strong 
enough  to  sec  him.  Besides,  my  mother  and 
my  Sophia  are  with  me. 

Lennartson  went  up  to  Selma  with  an  excla- 
mation of  joyful  surprise  as  he  saw  her.  She 
offered  to  him  her  hand,  which  he  seized  with 
animation,  but  both  were  so  much  excited,  as 
to  be  unable  to  say  anything  for  some  time. 
Selma  first  broke  silence,  as  she  said  with  a 
tolerably  firm  voice — 

"  We  have  all  of  us  so  much,  so  infinitely 
much  to  thank  you  for.  How  good  you  are,  to 
stand  by  us  even  in  this  trouble  !" 

We  now  came  to  Selma's  help,  and  related  to 
Lennartson  that  of  which  we  had  just  been 
speaking.  Lennartson  seemed  pleased  to  lu> 
able  to  speak  openly  with  Selma  of  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs,  and  shewed  to  her  a  statement 
which  he  had  drawn  up  on  paper ;  and  by  which 
ft  appeared,  that  the  business  was  much  better 
than  they  at  first  had  supposed. 


When  Selma  cheerfully  spoke  of  selling  her 
own  pictures,  Lennartson  seemed  affected,  for 
he  knew  well  how  dear  and  precious  they  were 
to  her,  even  for  his  sake  who  had  collected  and 
given  them  to  her,  her  beloved  father ;  but  he 
confessed  that  by  this  sale  the  affairs  of  the 
family  would  he  most  safely  and  most  speedily 
rectified,  and  said  he  knew  a  safe  purchaser. 
(I  am  much  deceived  if  this  purchaser  bo  not — 
the  Baron  himself.  Methought  I  saw  it  in  him.) 

For  the  rest,  he  besought  my  stepmother  and 
Selma  to  be  calm,  and  to  leave  all  in  his  hands, 
he  would  endeavour  to  arrange  all  for  the  best. 

As  he  was  about  to  leave,  it  seemed  to  him 
difficult.  He  held  Selma's  hand  at  parting  long 
in  his,  and  seemed  to  wish  to  say  something, 
but  his  eyes  only  spoke  a  silent  and  expressive 
language  ;  at  length  he  pressed  her  hand  reve- 
rentially to  his  lips,  bowed  himself  deeply  before 
her,  and  went. 

And  Selma !  she  stood  there  so  quiet ;  so 
beautiful  in  her  womanly  nobility,  happy  in  tho 
midst  of  her  misfortune,  to  feel  her  own  worth 
and  to  see  it  acknowledged  by  such  a  man,  and 
this  raised  her  at  this  moment  above  all  embar- 
rassment, above  all  pain.  Neither  did  she  droop 
tier  eyes  before  his  warm,  eloquent  glance,  but 
met  it  in  clearness  and  inwardness.  She  was 
not  ashamed  to  let  him  look  down  into  the  depth 
of  her  soul,  she  knew  that  he  was  great  enough 
to  see  the  feelings  that  lived  therein  for  him, 
without  misunderstanding  her,  without  moving 
out  of  his  way.  They  stood  there,  full  of 
leavenly  confidence  in  each  other. 

But  the  scenes  of  this  afternoon  had,  how- 
ver,  been  too  much  for  Selma's  yet  weak  bodi- 
y  strength.  When  Lennartson  was  gone,  her 
utward  fortitude  was  gone  too,  and  she  sank 
almost  fainting  into  my  arms.  Perhaps  she 
ecognised,  as  I  did,  in  Lennartson's  silent 
adieu,  something  of  a  particular  meaning;  per- 
taps  it  is  true,  as  reports  have  circulated,  that 
ie  this  evening  at  the  Castle  will  make  his  ap- 
iearance  as  Flora's  betrothed,  and  receive  the 
ongratulations  of  royalty,  and  of  the  whole 
vorld.  Selma  asked  me  as  she  went  to  bed,  if 
knew  anything  of  Flora. 
I  replied  that  I  had  heard  that  she  had  return- 
d  on  that  day,  from  her  Svartsjo  expedition, 
nd  would  with  her  sister  be  present  at  the  Cas- 
e.  I  could  not  help  adding  a  few  grave  words 
f  blame  respecting  Flora. 
"Oh!"  sighed  Selma,  "truly  it  is  strange, 
nd  I  do  not  understand  her ;  but  all  will  some 
ay  be  clear,  and  Flora  also.  I  have  loved  her 
n  iniuih  !"  and  with  this  Selma  began  to  weep 
itterly. 

I  left  my  stepmother,  who  read  aloud  to  Sel- 
a  by  the  evening  lamp,  and  went  up  to  my 
join,  longing  to  be  left  alone  with  my  own 
loughts.  And  now  here  sit  I  alone  with  them, 
K!  have,  written  down  the  foregoing,  amid  the 
ill  rattle  of  carriages  which  roll  upwards  from 
ic  North-bridge  to  the  Castle.  Now  it  is  rnid- 
ght,  and  all  has  become  still  in  the  streets, 
rom  the  Castle  windows,  towards  the  Lion 
ill,  shine  orange-coloured  lights  through  the 
usky  May  night;  there  lie  the  great  state- 
oms  ;  and  when  I  think  on  the  different  scenes 
ere  and  here — when  I  think  of  Flora  glittering 
joy  and  beauty,  saluted  and  honoured  as  the 
bride  of  Lennartson,  whilst  she  forgets  her  near- 
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their  trouble,  leaves  her  friend 
i  preserver  to  a  life  full  of  renunciation, — 
ih»  n  my  heart  is  embittered  towards  her,  and  I 
,it  the  hatred  at  which  we  played  for  a 
time  becomes  more  earnest.    If  she  at  this  mo- 
ment stood  before  me,  she  should  hear  words 
which  would  cover  her  brow  with  shame,  which 
would  make  her  shudder  before  herself,  and— 
sooner  or  later,  she  shall  hear  them ! 

The  \th. 

I  was  interrupted  on  the  foregoing  night  by 
the  stopping  of  a  carriage  before  our  door,  and 
by  a  gentle  movement  which  occurred  in  the 
house;  immediately  afterwards  I  heard  soft 
footsteps  upon  the  little  stairs  which  led  to 
flora's  and  my  chamber. 

The  bells  now  rang  one  o'clock  at  night.  I 
•went  out  into  the  corridor  with  a  light  in  my 
hand  to  see  what  night  wanderer  it  might  be, 
and,  in  amazement,  I  saw  standing  there  before 

me Flora  !  Flora  in  her  brilliant  ball-dress, 

with  a  white  garland  of  roses  on  her  head  ;  but 
for  all  that  so  pale,  so  changed,  that  she  rather 
looked  as  if  she  had  come  out  of  a  funeral  vault 
than  from  a  splendid  festival. 

"Can  I  speak  with  you?"  said  she,  with  a 
voice  that  I  also  thought  changed  ;  but  put  out 
the  light  I  pray  you  !  It  destroys  my  eyes — I 
have  lately  seen  too  much  light !" 

I  did  as  Flora  desired,  and  conducted  her  into 

my  room,  where  she  threw  herself  into  an  arm 

chair.     We  both  were  silent.     I  remembered 

not  a  word  of  my  condemnatory  sermon. 

"Is  it   not   true,    Sophia,"  began   Flora  at 

"that  lately,   and  especially  to-night, 

:ne  in  good  earnest. " 
.  it  is  true!"  I  replied. 

"  I  do  not  wonder  at  it,  continued  Flora,  "  but 
you  have  not  had  entire  right  to  do  so;  and  be- 
fore long,  perhaps,  you  will — hate  me  no  longer. 
You  have  been  more  than  once  kind  to  me, 
Sophia,  and  therefore  I  desire  now— after  the 
•:ld — that  you  should  be  still 
kinder  towards  me,  and  listen  to  me  with  p.i 
But  I  aiu  not  entirely  and  altogether 
I  know  how  bad  it  :  A\  bitter 

8,  and  I  will  therefore  endeavour  to  ex- 
tinguish those  with  \\hieh  I  have  inspired  you, 
if  it  be  possible  before But  I  mus>t  not"  an- 

found  me  to  be;  a  strange  and  in- 
i>le  being,  and  I  shall  give  you  the 

i'  times  talked  to  us  of  prime- 

primeval  word  of  my  unelejir 
being  is  buried  deep  m  my  rhildhood  and  y»,i;ii 
fill  li"..  nre.s  win. MI  surrounded 

I    to  Its 

t-d,    but  w.ak    a  iiher  a 

.ndli.iu'.'hu 

n  onr  home,  MI  • 

n  only 

i       In  my 

e.i  ran 

i  i'it  these  were  soon  com 

t  throbbin::  lor  a  n<>  >!>•  love,  was  com- 
pelled to  thro!)  for  trifling  an 


and  all  the  talents  which  might  have  conduced 
to  greater  and  better  purposes  were  speedilj 
made  subservient  to  vanity.  O  lot  and  fate  of 
woman !  Already  in  childhood  was  my  soul 
poisoned  by  praise,  flattery,  and  gifts,  when  I 
had  been  successful  in  company,  or  had  drawn 
on  myself  observation  and  admiration.  This 
went  on  through  the  whole  of  my  youth  ;  and 
to  make  a  great  marriage,  to  obtain  a  brilliant 
position  in  life,  was  shown  to  me  as  the  one  ob- 
ject of  my  existence.  I  lived  more  and  more  for 
this  purpose,  and  sought  merely  to  feed  my  im- 
measurable vanity.  My  natural  gifts  favoured 
me,  and  for  a  long  time  I  conquered  wherevei 
I  wished  it;  but  I  superciliously  refused  the 
easy  conquest;  refused  soon  to  gratify  the 
projects  of  my  parents,  and  lived  merely  for 
pleasure.  It  only  flattered  my  self-love,  that  I 
in  this  way  made  a  few  honest  men  unhappy. 
I  myself  remained  cold.  Then  I  met  with  St. 
Orme.  You  know  how  his  reputation,  his  tal- 
ents, his  person,  enchanted  me.  For  the  first 
time  I  became  acquainted  with  love,  and  his 
homage  flattered  my  self-love.  His  principles 
completed  the  annihilation  of  the  good  which 
still  was  in  me ;  he  imposed  upon  me  by  a  cer- 
tain superiority  in  will  and  thought,  and  had, 
for  a  time,  an  extraordinary  power  over  me. 
But  that  was  of  a  demoniacal  nature,  and  had 
no  proper  root  in  my  heart,  in  any  part  of  my 
better  self.  When  I  saw  myself  forsaken  by 
him  my  pride  and  my  worldly  love  helped  me  to 
forget  him.  New  impressions  assisted  this. 
Selma,  with  whom  I  at  this  time  came  into  a 
nearer  connexion,  had  a  living  and  beneficial 
influence  upon  me.  I  attached  myself  to  her,  so 
far  as  my  selfish  heart  permitted  it,  and  many 
belter  fee'.m-s  were  awakened  in  my  breast  by 
her  warm  friendship,  by  her  beautiful  and  pure 
soul. 

"  My  father  died,  and  had  named  in  his  will  Len- 
nartson  as  my  guardian,  perhaps  in  the  thought 
that  he  might  soon  become  something  more. 
It  was  a  marriage  in  every  way  flattering  to  my 
vanity  and  my  ambition,  and  there  needed  not 
the  hints  of  my  mother  to  make  me  attempt  his 
eoiiqueM.  I  regarded  this  as  easy;  but  de- 
ceived myself,  and  the  better  I  knew  Lennart- 
son,  I  saw  only  in  his  soul,  in  his  activity,  m 
his  rflbrls.  that  which  was  gn-at.  before 
all  that  I  had  before  loved  or  striven  after  ap- 
peared to  mi;  pitiful  and  dwarf-like.  Add  to 

so  amiable,   so  agreeable. 
when  he  blamed  me,  that  my  heart  so«> 
dr.TAii  into  the  play,  and  he  i 
of  my  1  .ill  loo  well  lha:  : 

an  impression  upon  him  ;  and 
tained  towards  me  h:s  full  indep. 

:i. mled 

nil  I  did  not  doubt  but  that  in  i 
[  •honld  woe*  !  uudi  r  i  »me  of  th-  forms  or 


i':.!    ;    lo  j>,<   ise   (...-  -,:u  ..i, 

'as  the 

of  night,  so 
nce  . 


natures  am    ' 
assumed  were 

.  tiarlsnn 

;  „  .,-  I.;]   .   si  .ijii  «.     Thisr'i.tra'-liT  !••  '  .'.me  ever 

.:.  ev.-r  more 

for  my  soul's  peace.     And  nev.-r  did  I 

md  my  misery  deeper,  than  in  the  ino- 
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ment  when  I  knew  that  he  saw  through  me  an 
despised  me.    Despised  by  the  man  I  loved,  an 

felt  that  it  was  justice unspeakable    an 

guish  !" 

Flora  sprang  up  suddenly,  and  threw  up  th 
window  towards  tne  river,  threxv  hack  her  curls 
and  seemed  to  inhale  with  delight  the  cool  fres 
night  air.  And  the  spectacle  that  was  sprea 
out  before  her  sight  was  well  calculated  to  calm 
to  elevate,  an  excited  mind.  Crystal-clear  an 
still  reposed  the  May-night  over  the  city.  Th 
dark  body  of  the  Castle,  with  its  lights  glimmer 
ing  from  within,  rested  itself  in  quiet  majest) 
amid  the  dark  blue  heaven ;  below,  lay  in  iti 
dark  shadow,  the  island  of  the  Holy  Ghos 
(Helgeandsholm),  with  its  strange,  bloody  re 
membrances,  and  silver-clear  lay  the  water  of 
the  Malar  with  its  shore,  and  spread  out  in  th 
distance  its  calm  mirror,  over  which  light  mists 
reposed.  The  pennons  on  the  vessels  in  the 
harbour  hung  quietly ;  all  seemed  to  sleep,  and 
the  peace  of  night  brought  to  mind  the  passing 
of  the  day's  strife. 

After  a  moment  Flora  continued,  more  calm- 
ly, "  I  remember  it  as  well  as  if  it  had  occurred 
to-day.  Out  of  old  habit,  and  also  with  the 
desire  of  awakening  jealousy  in  Lennartson,  1 
had  coquetted  with  a  man  who  had  a  fancy  for 
me,  but  to  whom  I  was  quite  indifferent ;  I 
misled  him  to  follies,  and  laughed  at  him  after- 
ward in  Lennartson's  presence.  On  that  Len- 
nartson broke  through  the  forbearance  which 
he  had  hitherto  shewed  towards  me,  and  talked 
sharply  to  me,  unveiled  me  before  myself,  and 
shewed  me  in  what  a  dangerous  and  desperate 
path  I  stood.  Such  serious  words  had  never 
been  spoken  to  me  before,  never  had  any  one 
shewn  to  me  so  little  forbearance.  My  first 
movement  was  one  of  pride  and  anger ;  I  would 
cast  the  audacious  one  forever  from  me ;  my 
next  was  to  write  to  him,  to  '  open  to  him  my 
whole  heart,  and  let  him  see  the  feelings  which 
he  had  infused  into  me.'  I  was  so  accustomed 
to  conquest,  that  I  expected  immediately  to  see 
Lennartson  at  my  feet.  He  came,  but — as  a 
brother,  mild  but  serious,  and  only  by  a  certain 
embarrassment  in  his  manner  could  I  see  that 
he  well  understood,  but  that  he  would  not  under- 
stand me.  Ah !  I  was  not  the  woman  whom 
he  could  love,  not  the  one  whom  he  could  choose 
for  his  life's  companion  ! 

"  When  1  saw  that,  my  pride  arose  and  bade 
me  to  conquer  my  love,  this  again  bade  me  to 
conquer  my  evil  propensities  and  to  become 
worthy  of  him.  The  kindness  and  the  interest 
which  he  shewed  to  me,  the  pleasure  which  he 
had  in  my  talents,  fettered  me  all  the  more 
closely  to  him,  and  gave  me  the  desire  to  change 
myself  to  that  ideal  of  beautiful  womanhood 
which  at  all  times  seemed  to  float  before  Len- 
nartson's soul.  But  ah  !  when  one  is  artificially 
educated,  there  is  nothing  more  difficult  than 
to  form  oneself  to  a  true  and  simple  being. 
The  most  ravelled  skein  is  more  easy  to  rectify 
than  an  entangled  and  corrupted  soul.  And 
they  alone  can  understand  me,  who,  while  they 
are  labouring  to  raise  themselves  and  to  attain 
a  higher  stand,  feel  themselves  perpetually  as 
it  were  cast  backward  by  a  base  demon  into 
the  deep  pit  from  which  they  would  mount, 
who  have  experienced  the  torment  of  feeling 
themselves  below  themselves. 


"  At  this  time  my  mother  fell  into  a  suffering 
illness  which  only  ended  in  her  death.  I  watch- 
ed her  with  tenderness,  and  that  which  all  my 
arts  and  my  talents  could  not  accomplish  was 
effected  by  this  simple  thing.  When  Lennart- 
son saw  me  fulfil  my  filial  duties  he  was  drawn 
nearer  to  me ;  I  regained  his  esteem,  and  his 
heart  seemed  to  meet  my  feelings  for  him.  By 
the  death-bed  of  my  mother  he  pressed  the 
fatherless  and  motherless  to  his  breast,  and 
bade  me  lay  my  hand  in  his,  and  we  exchanged 
holy  vows. 

What  now  followed  you  know ;  Lennartson 

was  called  away  to  his  father,  and  travelled 

with  him  into  foreign  lands ;  a  will  made  me 

rich,  and  St.  Orme  came  back  and  let  me  feel 

:he  snares  in  which  I  had  entangled  myself.     I 

oved  Lennartson  now,  and  with  him  had  new 

ife  awoke  within  me ;  but  he  was  away  when. 

St.  Orme  returned,  and  he  acquired  somewhat 

of  his  former  power,  of  his  injurious  influence 

ver  me.     His  bold  will  and  power  imposed 

upon  me  again,  and  he  flattered  and  excited 

again  my  not  yet  rooted-out  inclination  for  plea- 

ure,  and  for  the  conquests  of  vanity.     When. 

..ennartson  returned  he  regained  his  power, 

and  St.  Orme's  star  paled  ;  but  I  was  no  longer 

ree  to  tear  myself  from  him ;  I  was  in  his 

ower,  and  my  prayers  and  my  threats  were 

like  impotent.     Then  arose  hatred  and  frenzy 

i  my  heart,  and  all  the  more  as  I  was  con- 

inced  that  it  was  not  me  but  my  property 

vhich  he  loved.     Bat  you  know  all  this,  know 

tiy  struggles,  know  how  the  victory  was  won 

t  the  moment  in  which  all  appeared  to  be  lost, 

nd  I  will  not  repeat  it ;  but  know  you  also 

Jophia  to  what  degree  the  victory  at  this  mo- 

nent  is  mine"?" 

"  What  would  you  say  1" 

"  I  would  say  at  this  moment  nothing  pre- 

ents  me  from  being  Lennartson's  wife.     He 

as  offered  me  his  hand,  overcoming  in  magna- 

imity  that  which  should  have  divided  us ;  he 

nows  all,  and  forgives  all  for  my  love's  sake. 

"he  cup  of  happiness  is  filled  to  the  brim,  and 

ffered  to  me  by  the  hand  of  fortune  and  of 

mercy ;  now  for  me  remains  merely  one  thing    " 

And  that  is?" 

To  put  it  back,  to  renounce  it !" 

Howl" 

Ah  !  at  the  moment  when  I  heard  Selma 
pon  the  bed  of  suffering,  where  she  lay  for  my 
ake,  utter  in  the  delirium  of  fever  the  long- 
uried  secret  of  her  heart ;  as  I  saw  Lennart- 
on's  feeling  for  her,  saw  their  glances  molt 
ito  one,  then  awoke  in  me  the  thought  to  offer 
lyself,  and  to  be  the  only  unhappy  one.  But  I 
as  too  little  accustomed  to  indulge  noble 
loughts,  and  I  struggled  against  them  and  tried 
>  persuade  myself  that  Lennartson  still  loved 
e  at  the  bottom,  and  that  I  could  soon  regain 
e  love  which  I  had  lost  through  my  conduct, 
wished  to  show  myself  noble,  upright ;  I  laid 
Lennartson's  hands  the  letters  which  have 
ade  me  so  unhappy,  and  prayed  him  to  judge 
e.  I  was  sure  of  this,  that  he  would  not  ac- 
ept  them  ;  I  did  not  deceive  myself;  he  pushed 
em  away  from  him,  but  took  my  hands  in  his 
id  let  me  swear,  solemnly  swear  that  there 
as  nothing  in  these  letters  which  prevented 
e  from  becoming  the  wife  of  an  honourabl 
an.  Such  were  his  words,  and  I  swore. 
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Thank  God!  I  could  do  so.  Thereupon  he 
drew  me  to  him,  and  spoke  words  of  angelic 
goodness  and-  nobility  ;  but  confessed  that  hi 
heart  was  mine  no  longer,  and  acknowledge) 
another  love — I  knew  well  to  whom,  althougl 
her  name  was  not  mentioned.  He  asked  me 
whether  I  would  have  patience  with  him  an 
assist  his  endeavours  to  overcome  this  inclina 
tion,  in  order  that  he  might  fulfil  his  engage 
ment  with  me.  He  would  therefore  for  a  time 
go  into  voluntary  exile  till  he  again  could  fee 
himself  free,  and  could  offer  me  a  heart  more 
worthy  of  me  than  now,  and  in  a  condition  u 
make  me  as  happy  as  it  was  his  wish  and  in 
tention  to  do.  We  have  both  of  us,"  concludec 
he,  "  erred  in  our  paths,  but  the  right  way  stands 
open  to  us  still,  let  us  take  it.  I  will  soon  leave 
Sweden ;  but  you  shall  write  to  me  in  my  ab- 
sence, and  I  will  write  to  you,  and  thus  we  shal 
become  dearer  to  each  other,  and  become  near- 
er to  each  other.  We  separate  now  only  for  a 
time  in  order  that  we  may  be  more  inwardly 
united.  We  will  not,  my  Flora,  unite  ourselves 
in  untruth,  bitf  in  truth ;  therefore  have  I  also 
laid  my  soul  open  before  you,  as  I  wish  that  it 
-  should  be  to  her  whom  I  hope  to  call 
my  wife.  I  see  that  I  have  distressed  you — 
forgive  me  for  it !  love  me  still  and  confide  in 
me  !  I  will  not  deceive  you  !" 

"  So  spoke  Lennartson,  and  pressed  me  to  his 
heart,  and  in  that  moment  I  felt  my  heart  chan- 
ged. O  the  high-mindedness  of  this  man  !  and 
his  good  overcomes  all  that  is  mean  and  little 
in  me,  it  directs  me  and  shews  me  my  path. 
i  from  Lennartson  a  few  days'  time  for 
consideration,  and  set  off  for  Svartsjo ;  not  to 
hear  the  nightingales  sing,  but  to  listen  to  the 
inner  voice,  to  collect  myself,  to  pray  !  O  So- 
phia !  in  these  days  and  nights  have  I  for  the 
first  time  prayed  from  the  bottom  of  rny  heart, 
and  felt  myself  to  be  heard,  and  experienced 
the  truth  of  the  words,  that  'The  power  of  God 
is  mighty  to  the  weak.'  In  these  days  have  I 
felt  my  will  changed,  my  good  resolutions 
strengthened,  my  mind  renovated,  and  life  and 

!il  brighter  before  me. 

••  I  returned  to  Stockholm  to  appear  at  the 

Castle-ball,  I  rouged  my  pale  cheeks,  I  made 

as  lovely  and  as  brilliant  as  possible.     1 

would  in  my  pride  yet  once  mop-  triumph  over 

'•Id,  winch  I  know  with  malicious  pleas- 

tsrlf  about  me.     After  tins  I 

would  accomplish  an  important  business,  that 

is  to   r<  :niir  with  on«'  another— two 

noble  human  brings,  and  after  that— to  vanish 

ene.     Look  not  so   mystrnousiv 

•n'1  IhoiiL'ht.; 

lestruction  live  no  lonjy-r  in  my  soul,  fur 

that  it  has  received  too  great  an-1  ton"  mild  im- 

>od  angels,  Selma  and  Lm- 

liave  chased  the  night  out  of  me,  and 

have  let  tho  day  dawn  ;  some  beams  <>: 

!or  me  '  tin-  lift;  and  the  sir 

"how 

••:tilul  lot  "• 

km,  with  a  clear 

and   lively  rxpn •<•  me.  So- I 

phia  ;    i  MIIK-II,  I  h.ivr  \v. 

I  till  now  IH-V.T  possessed,  true  human  worM; 
and  in  this  moment  I  feel  a  certainty  and  a  | 
L 


peace  in  my  soul  which  I  never  enjoyed  till 
now.  I  feel  that  I  have  risen,  I  feel  that  I  shall 
rise  in  the  eyes  of  all  those  whose  approbation 
and  esteem  are  valuable  to  me.  O  grant  me 
this  consciousness,  however  boastful  it  may 
appear,  grant  it  to  me,  it  will  help  me  to  go 
through  a  heavy,  a  bitter  hour. 

44  No,  for  myself  I  do  not  lament.  I  feel  that 
I  have  conquered.  But  rather  will  I  lament  for 
the  many  who,  in  a  situation  like  my  own,  seek 
for  such  a  helper,  and  go  on  lor  ever  forlorn  ; 
who,  through  a  false  education,  a  misdirected 
guidance,  are  shattered  from  the  beginning,  and 
never  more  can  collect  themselves  into  a 

"  Ah  !  even  I  am  shattered  irrevocably  and 
shall  never  attain  unity.  Like  a  fragment  of  a 
better  existence  shall  I  go  through  life,  perhaps 
merely  as  a  warning  for  the  present,  to  point 
towards  a  better  future. 

"  Do  you  see  that  it  is  daylight !  Do  you  see 
how  the  world  brightens  !  O  certainly  will  the 
twilight  of  humanity  brighten  also  more  and 
more !  Certainly  the  comprehension  of  the 
great  object  of  life,  the  true  worth  of  a  human 
being,  will  become  ever  more  and  more  living 
in  the  human  heart !  Certainly  will  woman  be 
more  and  more  esteemed  for  her  own  human 
worth,  and  acknowledged  in  the  truth  of  her 
being.  And  when  she  is  so  acknowledged, 
when  she  in  social  life  has  won  her  true  posi- 
tion, as  human  being,  as  fellow-citizen,  then 
lust  will  she  anew  become  a  divine  mother  for 
the  earth,  and  from  her  bosom  will  spring  a  re- 
newed and  ennobled  human  race  !" 

The  fire  of  inspiration  glowed  in  Flora's 
eyes,  burned  upon  her  cheeks,  upon  her  • 
quent  lips — she  was  unspeakably  beautiful. 
Beautiful  also  at  this  moment  was  the  se. 
iround  us.  The  sun  ascended  and  cast  its  first 
MMins  upon  the  heights,  llamed  on  the  spires  of 
.he  church-towers,  the  mountains  reddened ; 
he  windows  of  the  Castle  towards  Logard  lit 
hemselves  up.  A  soft  sough  filled  with 
ife  went  through  the  trees  of  the  field,  and 
bowed  the  poplars  on  the  river-parterre  ;  the 
>ennons  in  the  haven  fluttered  merrily  in  the 
normng  wind,  and  swelled  by  the  rising  Malar- 
vater,  the  foaming  waves  of  the  river  rushed 
more  grandly  than  ever  through  the  arches  of 
he  North-bridge,  and  jubilant  larks  ascended 
ibove  it,  and  snow  white  sea-swallows  dipped 
nto  it. 

Long  stood  Flora  and  I,  silently  contrmpla- 

ing  the  increasing  light  and  life  ;  at  length  she 

her  eyes  to  the  haven,  where  a  small 

•lack  wreath  of  smoke  raised  itself,  as  if  it 

vould  point  out  the  way  from  stoekholin. 

'•  Ha!"  said  she,  "  Gauthiod  gives  tho  sign 
and  warns  me  to  hasten." 

-  Will  you  travel  abro.id    "  said  I  astonished 

"With   I-Vhx.  with    my  poor   hinthrr  !"  an 
wered  Flora.     "  He  baa  been  ordered  to  mako 

;  v  him. 

loth  fur  Inn  sake  and  in  n--      It  is  necessary 
mo  at  this  moment  to  leavr  this  place  ;  I  am 
«nly  a  htnderanca,  and  I  mu^i  ':<-athethe 
ir  of  other  lands  n.nns  to  be  my 

earest  care.     Ho  has  never  till  no\< 
ister  m  me  which  he  deserved.     But  from 
enceforth  he  shaU  find  it      iVrhaps  sometime 
ir  brother  and  ttetrr.  who  have  suffered  sWp- 
tortune  and  happiness,  may  return  to 
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their  fatherland  with  hearts  healed,  and  more 
worthy  as  children. 

"  And  what  will  you,  what  intend  you  for 
your  own  peculiar  future  1" 

"  First  and  foremost,  to  pass  several  years  in 
foreign  countries.  Felix  and  I  shall  travel.  I 
will  observe  the  world  with  keen  vision  ;  I  will 
observe  woman  in  the  now  and  higher  relations 
of  life  and  society,  which  the  present  time  be- 
gins to  form  ;  I  will  see  and  judge  rightly,  and 
•without  prejudice,  and  then  will  choose  an  in- 
dependent position  in  the  realm  of  the  beautiful 
or  of  the  good,  an  interest,  an  ennobling  aim  for 
my  restless  striving  soul.  O  Sophia !  I  will 
begin  life  anew  !  Yes,  I  feel  it,  the  turning- 
point  of  my  life  is  arrived  !  Farewell  the  past ! 
Farewell  wavering  !  Farewell  illusions  !  And 
now  a  new  sun,  a  new  earth,  a  new  life !  And 
God's  grace  over  my  good  designs  !" 

With  this  Flora  raised  towards  heaven  her 
clasped  hands,  and  tears  shone  in  her  beaming 
eyes.  Again  we  both  were  silent.  I  was  deeply 
affected.  She  resumed  more  calmly — 

"  See  here,  Sophia,  a  letter  to  Selma  ;  and 
here  one  to  Lennartson.  They  will  say  all  to 
them.  They  will  also  say  to  them,  that  the  de- 
termination I  have  taken  is  the  only  way  which 
remains  for  me  to  peace  and  happiness.  No 
one,  who  is  my  friend,  would  seek  to  turn  me 
from  it.  Gladly  would  I  see  my  Selma  once 
more  ;  gladly  view  once  more  the  pure  counte- 
nance, the  good  clear  eyes  ;  but  I  must  spare 
her  the  pain  of  parting— she  has  already  suffer- 
ed enough  for  me  !  But  this  garland  (and  she 
loosened  the  garland  of  white  Provence  roses 
from  her  head),  this  shall  you,  Sophia,  lay  on 
her  bed  at  her  feet,  and  let  her  keep  it,  and 
wear  it  as  a  remembrance  of  her  Flora.  I  know 
that  I  do  not  deserve  so  pure  a  remembrance, 
but  I  know  also  that  her  soul  cannot  preserve 
any  other  of  me  without  suffering.  In  Selma's 
letter  I  have  also  written  to  her  mother  ;  greet 
her,  greet  all  whom  you  think  trouble  them- 
selves about  me,  and  tell  them  that  I  set  off 
thus  secretly,  only  to  avoid  parting,  and  spare 
them  pain.  And  now  I  must  hasten.  Felix 
expects  me  ;  my  things  and  my  maid  are  alrea- 
dy on  board  ;  I  will  now  quickly  dress  myself, 
and  then — Sophia,  will  you  accompany  me  to 
the  harbour?" 

"  To  the  world's  end,  if  you  will,"  replied  I. 

"  Thanks  !  you  hate  me  then  no  longer  1" 
Hate  you  !  I  love,  I  admire—" 

"  Hush !  hush !  do  not  drive  my  virtue 
away  !" 

With  these  words  Flora  vanished.  She  was 
soon  dressed  ready  for  the  journey,  and  I  was 
ready  to  attend  her.  It  was  a  lovely  fresh 
morning,  full  of  life  and  spring. 

Amid  serious  yet  cheerful  conversation  we 
went  down  to  the  harbour.  Our  parting  was 
heartfelt,  was  full  of  unity.  Flora  was  firm  and 
steadfast  to  the  last,  and  only  when  I  could  no 
longer  see  the  waving  of  her  white  pocket- 
handkerchief  in  the  far  distance  I  left  the 
strand.  My  heart  was  troubled,  but  as  I  re- 
turned to  our  home,  and  thought  on  what  change 
of  scenes  had  taken  place,  and  what  news  I 
bore  to  my  beloved  ;  methought  I  had  wings  to 
soul  and  body — and  wind  and  waves,  and  peo- 
ple and  animals,  and  church-towers  and  street 
stones,  and  heaven  and  earth,  methought  joined 
in  with  my  heart's  exulting  song — 


The  food  has  gained  the  victory ! 


O  now  I  shall  startle  my  stepmother  !  She 
and  Selma  sleep  yet.  They  went  to  bed  late, 
says  Karin.  I  wait  impatiently,  and  write 
while  I  wait.  I  would  not  exchange  my  lot 
with  that  of  an  archangel,  if— (N.  13.)  he  had 
anything  else  to  do  than  carry  glad  tidings. 

The  10th. 

O  Joy !  thou  beautiful,  heavenly  seraph ! 
How  loveable  art  thou,  how  worthy  of  adoration 
art  thou,  when  thou  arisest  bright  in  the  tearful 
eyes,  and  beamest  in  the  looks  of  the  dying ! 
How  good  thou  art  when  thou  fillest  life's  cup 
to  the  brim  for  the  happy  and  the  noble  on 
earth ;  merciful  when  thou  withdrawest  sad 
memories  from  the  wretched,  the  unfortunate, 
and  crownest  his  sleep  with  roses  ;  how  lovely 
ami  bright  thou  seemest  to  me,  when  I  remark 
thy  gentle  movement  in  the  human  soul !  O 
that  thou  wert  an  existence  that  I  could  call 
forth  with  my  prayers,  with  my  heart's  blood, 
then  shouldest  thou  oftener  appear  on  earth ! 

But  perhaps  thou  wouldest  be  less  beautiful, 
less  enchanting,  if  sorrow,  did  not  precede  thee 
like  the  sun,  which  never  shines  so  beautifully 
on  earth  as  after  rain  and  tempest.  Pain  and 
joy  are  life's  pair  of  wings,  with  which  the 
human  being  raises  himself  to  the  home  of  per- 
fection. 

"  The  gentle  movements  of  joy  in  the  human 
soul !" 

O !  I  have  seen  it  to-day  in  my  home,  and 
among  my  beloved  ones,  although  we  do  not 
venture  to  speak  aloud  thereon.  Respect  for 
Flora's  memory  and  renunciation  occasioned 
this  ;  but  the  glory  which  her  action  threw  over 
herself,  penetrated  more  and  more  every  sor- 
rowful shadow. 

Lennartson  and  Selma  have  bound  them- 
selves to  each  other  as  one  being,  who  have 
long  sought,  and  at  last  found  each  other,  like 
two  souls  which  were  originally  united  in  the 
thought  of  the  Creator. 

Their  happiness  has  come  forth  out  of  much 
suffering,  that  now  leaves  free  room  for  the 
play  of  joy  ;  but  on  the  other  side  of  the'clouds 
of  the  still  melancholy  which  yet  veils  them,  I 
heard  the  laugh  of  the  god  of  love  and  the  clap- 
ping of  his  wings.  0  the  sylph  will  yet  dance, 
dance  upon  the  roses  of  life  ! 

Flora's  letter  to  Lennartson  is  such  that  he 
cannot  do  otherwise  than  accept  the  freedom 
which  she  returns  to  him.  She  shows  herseh 
determined  and  clear,  and  prays  him  to  permit 
to  her  the  consciousness  which  she  has,  of 
making  two  beloved  human  beings  happy,  and 
thus  to  regain  theirs  and  her  own  esteem, 

Remorse    and    self-contempt,"    writes    she. 

would  henceforth  persecute  me  at  your  side, 
Lennartson,  and  you  would  not  have  been  able 
to  shield  me,  for  you  could  not  love  me.  But, 
separated  from  you,  I  shall  approach  nearer  to 
you.  O  Thorsten !  I  feel  that,  united  to 
Selma,  you  will  think  of  me  with  tenderness— 
I  shall  remain  dear  to  you.  Ah  !  perhaps  it  is 
rather  egotism  than  pure  love  which  guides  me 
at  this  moment.  If  it  be  so— then  forgive  me  !" 

Lennartson's  letter  to  Flora  must  throw  into 
her  soul  a  never  to  be  extinguished  beam  of 
gladness  and  great  self-satisfaction.  And  Flora 
is  right ;  she  will  after  this  become  more  inti- 
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mately  united  with  him  than  she  would  have 
been  as  his  wife. 

My  stepmother  is  sweet,  and  amuses  and 
me  at  the  same  time.  She  is  silent  and 
<}uiet.  often  lays  her  hands  together  and  sighs  ; 
but  her  sighs  carry  a  smile  in  them,  and  glad 
thoughts  in  her  heart  force  themselves  through 
the  grave  seriousness  which  she  considers  it 
becoming  to  assume.  She  talks  therefore  beau- 
tifully about  "  the  wonderful  ordinations  of 
Providence,  and  of  its  being  the  duty  of  human 
to  submit  themselves."  When  will  she 
have  courage  to  become  Prince  Metternich 
again  1 

And  I,  for  I  also  will  be  with— I  participate, 
and  rejoice,  and  hope,  and  am  thankful— hut  in 
my  heart  I  am  not  glad  nor  easy.  I  am  uneasy 
about  Wilhelm  Brenner,  and  I  am  not  pleased 
with  myself. 

Many  people  remain  unmarried  from  noble 
limable  reasons,  but  many  also  from — 
egotistical ;  that  I  feel  in  myself,  and  I  acknowl- 
edge it  with  shame.  One  will  gladly  be  be- 
loved, will  gladly  warm  oneself  by  the  flame 
of  a  noble  heart— yes,  even  give  some  warmth 
in  return ;  as  much,  at  least,  as  will  not  dis- 
turb our  convenience,  our  ease.  But  for  mar- 
riage, when  this  is  bound  up  with  some  care, 
some  trouble  in  the  future— for  that  one  has  no 
courage,  no  virtue  ! 

In  the  mean  time  I  wonder  whether  I  shall 
see  the  Viking  again  before  his  journey  1  Yet 

.11  not,  then  / 

will;  and  "  ce  que  fcmme  veut,  Dieu  le  vcut"* 
The  l3thofMay. 

Host  extraordinary  occurrence  in  the  boudoir 
between  my  stepmother  and  me. 

•  e  in  the  afternoon  were  together,  ruling 
the  state,  we  noticed  an  entirely  unusual  ac- 
cordance in  our  measures  and  views.  We 
congratulated  each  other  thereon,  inquiring  after 
this  approach  of  opinion  ;  and  then 
it  appeared  that  my  stepmother,  while  she  read 
M»  much  in  certain  royalist  newspapers,  had  in 
somet:.  over  to  the  opposition  side, 

and    I    ajjain,  had  through   certain   opposition 
;;>ers  been  drawn   by  degrees  more  to- 
wards :  ..in-lit  than  before.      Particu- 

mdcongratu- 

upMii   our   independence,  we 

:orth,  that  we  might  hold  the 

Ives  as  organs  of 

both   ['  concluded   our   political 

dibcussum,  by  playing  'patience'  together. 
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Gvllenlof 's  evidences  of  friendship  and  young 
Silfverling's  adoration. 

The  not  spasmodic,  but  in  all  cases  to  us 
friendly  and  good  Signora  Luna  cast  a  glance 
yesterday  into  the  new  and  happy  relationship 
of  the  family,  and  her  lovely  eyes  beamed  with 
joy  at  Flora's  behaviour,  at  Selma  and  Len- 
nartson's  happiness.  She  herself  was  in  full 
court  costume,  and  so  handsome  and  brilliant 
that  I  could  not  help  saying — 

44  Signora  Luna  is  now  in  her  brightest  glory, 
and  must  feel  herself  ready  for  a  beaming  path." 

She  cast  upon  me  one  of  those  looks  which 
reveal  the  depths  of  silent  suffering,  and  said — 

" 4  Ah  !  all  is  not  gold  which  glitters,'  and 
the  beaming  path— hut  it  goes  well !  All  goes, 
although  it  seems  at  times  as  if  all  stood  still." 

Baron  Alexander  now  approached,  and  said 
with  his  friendly  imperiousness,  4 1  must  remind 
you,  my  friend,  that  it  is  nearly  nine  o'clock. 
It  is  time  to  go  to  the  court.  This  will  be  a 
splendid  night." 

"  And  I,"  said  his  wife  softly  to  me,  as  she 
arose,  "  I  could  sigh  to-night,  like  so  many 
others,  with  Tegner — 

Tell  me,  thou  watcher  !  how  the  night  is  wearing. 
Will  tliere  then  ever  be  an  end  of  it  ? 

41  But  seriously  !"  said  I.  "  is  it  not  amusing  to 
be  sometimes  in  such  assemblies  of  the  hand- 
some and  the  bright ;  to  see  life  in  its  holiday 
attire  !" 

"  It  might  be  truly  so,"  said  Signora  Luna, 
"the  more  so  that  one  comes  in  contact  with 
many  agreeable  and  distinguished  pei 
if  the  heart  were  only  light!    But — he 
there  are  who  go  through  life  with  light  hearts! 
And  perhaps  it  as  well  so,  one  might  otherwise 
become  too  frivolous."     She  smiled  pensively, 
moved  to  me,  and  vanished,  obscured  by  the 
Great  Alexander. 

"  Domestic  happiness  or  unhappiness  !"    See 
then  that  which  equalizes  more  than  anything 
else,  human  lot ;    places  often  the  hut 
the  palace,  the  day-labourer  near  to  the  king  ; 
whilst  it   makes  an  immeasurable   difference 
between  the  life  and  happiness  of  the  mighty. 
Domestic  troubles," — wrote  lamentingly  a 
who  already  is  gone  from  the  theatre  of 
the  world — "are  in  this  respect  diH'erent   to 
public  ones,  th.it  they  how  down  the  soul  by 
repeated    pains,    which    every    momcir. 
forth." 

"I  am  the  most  fortunate  man."  wrote  in  a 
confidential  letter,  another  kinil  \\lio  vet  bear* 
upon  hl.s  brmv  one  of  the  n.ii.lot  CfOW 

Europe,  I4and  you  will  not  find  many  who,  like 

me,   afinr  a  twenty  years'  acquaintance   and 
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two  happy  mothers,  my  stepmother  and  Mrs. 
Rittersvard.  The  first  unclouded  day  in  June 
will  beam  on  the  union  of  Ake  Sparrskold  and 
Helfrid  Rittersvard. 

Why  write  of  all  this  1  To  try  to  forget  that 
on  winch  I  now  think. 

The  Viking  sets  sail  on  Sunday  afternoon. 
The  youngest  boy  is  still  confined  to  bed.  Is  it 
possible  that  Brenner  will  not  see  me,  not  say 
farewell  to  me  before  he  sets  off! 

The  I6tk. 

Letters  from  Flora  have  enlivened  us  all. 
The  change  shows  itself  to  be  enduring ;  her 
state  of  mind  is  astonishingly  firm  and  clear. 
But  why  should  people  wonder  at  it?  When 
once  heaven  has  opened  itself  over  a  human 
head,  has  opened  to  his  prayer,  and  it  is  a  path 
upon  which  'angels  ascend  and  descend,'  then 
that  takes  place  in  the  human  being  which  has 
not  been  calculated  upon.  Then  powers  are  in 
motion,  then  commiMiications  take  place,  be- 
fore which  the  wisest  and  best  on  earth  bow 
themselves  in  wonder  and  reverence.  But  he 
must  be  left  alone,  alone  with  the  Eternal. 

That  is  also  the  last  and  highest  stadium  of 
all  human  education,  of  all  higher  development. 
For  this,  social  life  labours  with  all  its  wisest 
dogmas  and  institutions  to  elevate  mankind. 
In  strife  with  men,  humanity  never  arrives 
there.  Trusting  in  them,  then  is  it  a  self-be- 
wilderment. But  sanctified  and  sustained  by 
it,  humanity  ascends  thither  where  even  they 
cannot  come.  A  new  life,  a  new  relationship 
then  arises  for  it.  The  immediate  relationship 
to  the  Eternal  good,  which  will  willingly  give 
gifts  to  men,  a-nd  give  gifts  of  the  Spirit  with- 
out measure.  This  relationship  on  the  side  of 
the  human  being,  I  call  child-like.  It  is  the 
innermost  of  me.  It  may  be  attained  by  the 
most  simple  of  men,  if  his  will  be  good  ;  and  it 
can  not  be  attained  by  the  greatest  philosopher, 
if  he,  after  he  have  ascended  the  highest  steps 
of  logic,  cannot  as  a  child  needing  help,  fall 
down  upon  his  knees,  and  call  upon  his  Father 
and  the  Father  of  all. 

How  happy  was  Lennartson  this  evening,  as 
he,  with  his  beloved  Selma  and  her  mother,  laid 
out  plans  for  their  future  life.  How  amiable  he 
was,  in  the  joy  in  the  overswelling  life  to  which 
he  then  for  the  first  time  gave  free  course !  He 
let  his  bride  have  no  peace  at  all,  which  natu- 
rally caused  her  some  disquiet. 

And  my  stepmother,  what  joy  she  had  ! 

And  I — 0,  I  enjoyed  myself  in  seeing  them 
happy.  I  felt  vividly  the  pleasantness  of  a  life 
altogether  with  them  (for  I  also,  so  it  was  said, 
shall  have  my  home  with  Lennartson),  in  the 
sympathy  in  everything  which  life  has  interest- 
ing and  elevating  in  art,  in  science,  in  public  and 
private  life,  by  intercourse  with  distinguished 
persons  and  their  spheres  of  life. 

0, 1  feel  well  how  light  and  cheerful  life  must 
be  in  the  daily  enjoyment  of  what  Ehrensvard 
calls  "  the  joyful  needs,"  but — 

But  what  sayst  thou,  silent  talisman,  which 
beats  in  my  breast?  And  thou,  Wisdom,  bap- 
tized in  the  eternal  waves  of  love— thou  whom 
I  have  called  to  guide  my  feet,  to  light  my  life — 
what  sayst  thou  ! 

Here  a  life  filled  with  lovely  enjoyments- 
comfortable,  sunshiny,  cheerful  in  the  society 
of  noble  and  worthy  people,  but  who— need  not 


me,  and  who  without  me  have  enough.  And 
there  a  sinking  home,  which  I  could  sustain,  or- 
phan children  whose  mother  and  cherisher  I 
could  be,  a  husband  noble  and  good  whom  I 
could  love  ;  yes,  whom  I — love  !  A  life  of  la- 
bour and  care,  but  in  which  the  Eternal  eye 
would  look  down  brighter  upon  me  than  in  the 
other— a  life  not  splendid  on  earth,  but  bright- 
ened by — 

O,  can  I  indeed  hesitate? 

But  Mrs.  Trollman?*  Now,  well!  One  magic 
spirit  will  chase  away  another.  That  has  often 
aeen  done. 

But  the  world  ?  How  will  it  cross  itself  and 
say,  "  foolish  marriage !  marriage  phrensy ! 
madness  !"  Now,  yes  :  "  Quand  m£mc  /" 

Selma  !  Lennartson  !  I  know  what  they  would 
say.  But  my  stepmother  ?  How  it  would  star- 
tle my  stepmother ! 

To-day  is  Saturday. 

On  Sunday  morning. 

A  note  from  the  Viking — manly,  cordial,  but 
nothing  less  than  unfeeling.  Yet  he  says  that 
tie  does  not  feel  himself  strong  enough  to  take 
a  personal  leave  of  me  ;  he  does  this,  therefore, 
by  writing ;  bids  me  to  greet  my  friends  from 
him,  and  hopes  again  to  see  me,  and  calls  him- 
self, in  conclusion,  my  "  faithful  Wilhelm." 

A  bouquet  of  lovely  flowers  says  more  to  me 
than  the  letter.  But  I  regard  it  us  unpardona- 
ble of  my  "  faithful  Wilhelm,"  not  to  see  and 
hear  his  friend  before  he  voyages  to  the  world's 
nd.  I  feel  that  the  magic  spirit  moves  within, 
me. 

In  the  Evening: 

A  very  little  time,  a  very  little  way  lies  ofte* 
between  the  now  and  the  moment  which,  as  if 
with  a  magic  stroke,  changes  the  whole  of  our 
life's  state,  the  whole  of  our  future.  We  our- 
selves., for  the  most  part,  hold  the  magic  wand 
in  our  hand  ;  but  whether  we  use  it  to  create 
our  happiness  or  our  misfortune,  that  we  often 
know  not  ourselves.  I  was,  however,  tolerably 
clear  on  the  subject,  as  I  set  out  the  very  mo- 
ment in  which  Lennartson  drove  my  stepmother 
and  Selma  in  his  beautiful  landau  to  the  park — 
set  out  slowly  and  alone  on  a  walk  toward  the 
Skeppsholm.  It  was  a  quiet,  somewhat  dull, 
summer-mild  afternoon.  I  saw  the  objects 
around  me  as  though  I  was  taking  leave  of 
them  ;  thus  greeted  I  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
North- bridge,  with  its  castles,  statues,  and  quays 
along  the  river ;  I  said  farewell  to  the  polite 
world.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Skeppsholm- 
bridge  I  stopped.  Before  me  lay  upon  its  blue 
waters  the  green  Skeppsholm,  with  its  valleys 
and  groves,  with  its  temple  built  upon  the  rock, 
and  reflecting  itself  in  the  sea.  Behind  me 
roared  dully  the  mass  of  driving,  riding,  walking 
people,  who,  in  festal  attire,  streamed  out  to  the 
park.  I  thought  on  the  landua  who  conveyed 
out  my  friends  into  the  gay,  elegant  world,  and 
who  had  just  now  besought  me  so  earnestly  to 
take  my  place  with  them ;  my.  heart  sunk ;  it 
was  as"  if  invisible  hands  fettered  my  feet  and 
drew  me  back.  That  was  a  trying  moment. 
Then  began  the  church  bells  to  ring;  and  even 
as  the  sound  of  the  temple  bells  in  ancient  times 
had  power  to  put  heathen  spirits  to  flight,  so 
operated  they  even  now  on  me.  The  contract- 


*  Troll  is  a  ghost,  a  spectre. 
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ing  bonds  loosened,  and  I  went  onward  excited, 
but  yet  resolved.  And  as  I  entered  into  the 
green  groves — an  old  man  has  planted  them, 
and  beautified  the  evening  of  his  life  by  beauti- 
fying his  native  city — as  I  looked  upon  the  ten- 
der green  leaves  and  thought  upon  the  tender 
children,  I  became  ever  calmer  and  freer  in 
mind. 

When  first  the  long  row,  or  the  admiralty- 
house,  threw  its  dark  shadow  over  me,  a  certain 
bashfulness  returned,  but  of  another  kind.  My 
act  was  unusual — how  would  it  be  judged,  how 
would  it  look  !  And  Brenner  himself,  how 
would  he — 

"  The  thousand  !"  said  I,  at  last,  in  vexation 
— N.B.  quite  softly  :  "  I  care  nothing  about  the 
whole  world  !  I  will  really  only  say  farewell 
to  my  friend  !  '  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pcnse  V  " 

Brenner  was  not  at  home,  and  was  expected 
later.  I  was  glad  of  that.  I  said  to  Mrs.  Troll- 
man,  who  came  to  me  with  this  intelligence, 
and  who  did  not  appear  to  me  like  a  dangerous 
magic  spirit,  that  I  would  wait  here  till  the 
Colonel's  return,  because  I  had  something  of 
importance  to  say  to  him.  I  would  in  the  mean 
time  look  after  little  Wilhelm  and  the  other  chil- 
dren, in  case  she  had  anything  else  to  do.  Mrs. 
Trolhnan  was  very  much  pleased  with  this,  and 
I  soon  perceived  the  smell  of  roasting  coffee  dif- 
fuse itself  through  the  house.  And  now  by  the 
>y's  bed,  and  with  all  the  other  children 
around  me,  I  began  to  relate  histories,  and  to 
led  myself  in  particularly  good  spirits.  My 
s  were  interrupted  by  steps  which  were 
ii  the  hall,  and,  by  the  assembled  chil- 
dren's hasty  and  exultant  outbreak  to  meet  the 
:  father.  Soon  was  he  beside  his  sick 
child,  who  called  his  name  longingly.  "When 
he  saw  me,  he  remained  standing  in  astonish- 
ment. 

'•  Thou,  here !"  cried  Brenner,  and  seizing 
my  hand  led  mo  out  into  another  room,  motion- 
ing to  the  children  to  leave  us  together.  "  Thou 
here,  Sophia !"  repeated  he,  and  looked  at  me 
•with  a  searching  glance. 

I  did  not  leave  him  a  long  time  to  bewilder 
himself,  but  said — 

thou  think  of  leaving  me  with- 
out saying  one  friendly  word  at  parting  '    It  was 
not  good,  it  was  not  riffat  of  thee.     I  cuuld  in- 
deed believe,  that  thou  troubled  thyself  D 
uit  a  sea-gull  !" 
me 

'  I  continued — 

•  w  we  may  see  understands 

'ii  wilt  not  come  to 
10  nay— farewell!" 

••  And  thou  hast  come  IIUM-IV   lor  that  pur- 
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himself,  and  continued  with  a  ueritle  suppressed 
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i    with   thy   children.    Will,. 
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eyes  filled  with  tears.  "  O  thou  woman's 
heart !"  said  he,  took  my  hand,  and  continued 
with  a  penetrating  glance,  "and  when  I  come 
back  again,  what  wilt  thou  do  then  1" 

•  What— thou  wilt !"  replied  I. 

Brenner  was  again  silent  for  a  moment,  and 
then  said  with  an  agitated  voice — 

"  These  are  words  which,  some  time  ago,  I 
would  have  given  half  the  remainder  of  my  life 
to  have  heard.  But  now— now  it  is  otherwise. 
That  which  I  then  would  do,  will  I  now  no 
longer." 

I  looked  upon  him  questioningly,  amazed. 

"  Now,"  continued  Brenner,  "  my  condition  is 
much  changed.  I  have  nothing  upon  earth  ex- 
cept—these poor  children  !" 

"  I  know  that !"  answered  I. 

"  I  understand  thee,  Sophia,"  said  Brenner 
pensively,  "and  this  act  surprises  me  not,  from 
hce.  But  it  involves  a  sacrifice  which  I  nei- 
ther can  nor  may  accept.  Thou  refused^  thy 
liand  to  the  well-conditioned  man,  thou  shaft 
not  give  it  to  the  beggar  V1 

4  His  kingly  majesty  has  declared  for  me  by 
word  of  mouth,"  said  I,  "  I  may  do  what  I  will 
with  that  which  is  my  own." 

'  No  !"  replied  Brenner,  "  that  mayst  thou 
not.  For  thy  determination,  although  noble,  is 
over  hasty,  and  thou  mayst  not  do  that  of  which 
thou  wilt  repent.  Thy  calm  life  and  thy  prop- 
erty may  not  be  sacrificed  for  a  ruined  family. 
That  shall  not  be,  say  I  !  Canst  thou  believe 
me  to  be  such  an  egotist,  such  a—" 

"  Be  still,  be  still,  about  all  that !  The  chil- 
dren may  fancy  that  wo  are  quarrelling,  and  it 
is  not  so.  We  can  mutually  think  about  it  till 
thou  comest  home.  Perhaps  thou  mayest  find 
in  Africa  some  beauty — " 

"  Hush  then  !  what  stupidity  is  that  \  But  if 
I  never  come  home?  My  voyage  may  con- 
tinue long,  may  be  stormy,  dangerous — if  I 
should  never  come  home  V 

"Then  I  remain  here  to  be  thy  children's 
mother  to  my  dying  day." 

"  Sophia  !"  ejaculated  Brenner  hastily.  "  thou 
art  an  angel,  and  upon  my  knees  must  I  thank 
thee  for  this  word,  this  will.     But  y«i. 
cannot  accept  it.     It  is  a  sacrifice,  and  it  is  in- 
discreet, and  it  is  unreasonable  " 

••  Well  tht'ii  !  let  reason  and  understanding 
go  !"  replied  I ;  "  how  is  it  worth  while  keeping 
these  when  one  has  LMVCM  away  one's  heart !" 

And  now — I  lay  on  the  Viking's  heart,  clasp- 
ed in  his  arms.  He  called  me  hit,  and  chal- 
lenged tin1  whole  world  to  part  us.  He  placed 
his  ring  upon  my  linger,  lie  led  his  children  into 
my  arms,  he  said  that  I  would  l>e  their  mother, 
h««  introduced  me  as  his  bride  to  Mrs  Troll- 
man,  who,  in  asloni.shment.  nearly  upset  the 

"Now  I  shall  attend  thee  1 
he  m  coM'-lus;,,,, ;  ••  I  must  tell  the  whole  world 
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obliged  to  beseech  of  him  that  lie  would  not  ex- 
pose me,  nor  behave  himself  like  a  sea-robber  !" 

44  Confess  now,"  exclaimed  he,  "  that  thy 
philosophy  has  not  helped  thee  much,  has  not 
prevented  thee  from  venturing  thy  lile  with  a 
sea-robber  like  m 

"  Philosophy,"  exclaimed  I ;  "it  is  precisely 
that  which  has  conducted  me  to  thee." 

"  Ah,  hah !  that  I  will  not  hear.  Confess 
honestly  out  that  it  is  love — pure,  heavenly,  ir- 
rational love !" 

"  No  !  not  irrational — " 

"  Then  rational  love  !  now  thou  talkest  well. 
Why  use  any  ceremony  about  the  word  !  It  is 
really  life's  primal  word — my  beloved  !  And 
actual  magic  power  hast  thou  never  without  it. 
Only  do  not  come  with  '  Christian's  love,'  or  I 
shall  throw  either  thee  or  me  into  the  sea  !" 

Of  course  I  called  him  'a  heathen,'  and  such 
things.  Amid  such  conversation  we  came 
home. 

Fortunately  it  happened  that  we  found  my 
stepmother,  Selma,  and  Lennartson,  all  together 
in  the  ante-room.  The  Viking  threw  the  doors 
wide  open,  and  with  my  hand  clasped  in  his, 
he  marched  up  into  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and 
introducing  himself  before  the  three  sitting 
ones,  exclaimed,  "  Congratulate  us  now  !  See 
you  not  that  we  are  bridegroom  and  bride  ?" 

With  a  cry  of  joy  Lennartson  sprang  up  and 
clasped  us  both  in  his  arms,  amidst  the  most 
cordial  words.  Selma  sprang  up  also,  half 
shocked,  half  glad,  and  embracing  me  exclaim- 
ed, "  Sophia  !" 

And  my  stepmother,  she  sat  quiet  on  the 
sofa,  so  struck,  so  astonished,  so  startled,  that 
I  thought  she  would  have  a  stroke,  and  with 
that  was  quite  terrified. 

I  now  hastened  up  to  her,  kissed  her  hand, 
and  besought  her  earnestly  to  forgive  my  appa- 
rent reserve  ;  but  that  I  myself,  only  two  hours 
ago,  did  not  know  my  destiny  ;  and  I  began  now 
a  short  explanation  of  the  progress  of  the  affair, 
but  was  interrupted  by  Brenner,  who  would  re- 
late the  affair  in  his  own  way,  and  thus  I  fancy 
nobody  rightly  understood  it,  although  every 
one  was  evidently  affected  and  pleased,  my 
stepmother  also. 

In  the  mean  time  the  clock  struck  eight,  and 
the  Viking  must  go  on  board.  As  we  now 
must  part,  it  was  hard  for  us. 

"  Accompany  me  to  the  linden  trees  below," 
prayed  he ;  "I  must  still  say  a  few  words  to 
thee  under  God's  free  heaven." 

I  went  with  him  under  the  linden  trees,  which 
were  gilded  by  the  evening  sun.  We  seated 
ourselves  on  a  bench. 

"  Ah,  here  it  is  beaufiful !"  said  Brenner. 
"  Within  there  it  was  too  narrow  for  me,  too 
heavy  to  part  from  thee.  In  the  morning  I 
shall  be  upon  my  free  sea ;  but  thou,  Sophia, 
wilt  then  be  in  a  narrow  and  quiet  dwelling, 
and  that— for  my  sake." 

"  I  shall  be  with  thy  children,  Wilhelm  !" 
said  I. 

"  I  have  often,"  continued  Brenner,  "  heard 
thee  speak  with  dread  of  the  heavy,  the  oppres- 
sive, the  troublesome  in  life — of  the  suffering — 
Sophia  !  I  fear,  I  fear  for  that  which  thou  un- 
dertakest,  for  thy  strength,  thy  stedfastness  !" 

"Thou  dost  not  rightly  know  me,  Wilhelm. 
Remember  that  I  am  of  the  people  and  race  of 


the  Wasastjernas  !  Besides  —  the  suffcrin-g- 
which  I  feared  is  that  which  fetters  the  soul, 
not  that  which  elevates  it,  which  ennobles  it. 
Thou  hast  many  times  spoken  of  sutlering  as 
of  what  is  noble,  beautiful — and  1  have  felt  for 
some  time  that  thou  art  right." 

"  Thou  feelest  therefore  that  thou  wilt  suffer, 
that  thou  mayst  become  mine?" 

"  Yes,  Wilhelm  ;  for  I  know  that  in  the  world 
there  are  storms,  and  manifold  dangers,  for 
those  who  are  out  upon  the  great  sea  ;  and  I 
know  that  every  stormy  night  will  find  me 
sleepless  and  anxious.  But  every  evening  and 
every  morning  I  shall  clasp  together  the  hands 
of  thy  children  in  prayers  for  their  father,  and 
their  innocent  sighs  shall  part  the  clouds  above 
thy  head,  and  calm  wind  and  wave.  O  Wil- 
helm, be  easy  about  me  !  I  am  glad  to  love  and 
to  suffer.  But,"  continued  I,  for  I  wished  to 
calm  Brenner's  excited  feelings,  and  give  th& 
conversation  a  more  cheerful  turn,  "  thou  hast 
not  given  me  any  directions  for  the  education 
of  thy  children.  I  presume  that  I  must  not 
teach  them — philosophy!" 

"Teach  them  in  Heaven's  name  whatever 
thou  wilt — yes,  even  philosophy,  and  especially 
that  philosophy  which  gives  thee  to  me.  Teach 
them  that  love  is  the  most  beautiful  wisdom. 
And  now — I  must  leave  thee,  my,  my  Sophia. 
Remain  here,  let  me  see  thy  white  figure  under 
the  blue  heaven,  under  the  green  trees  to  the 
last !"  He  took  my  pocket-handkerchief,  which 
was  wet  with  tears,  and  hid  it  in  his  breast,  as 
he  said,  "It  shall  be  my  Bethel-flag!"  Yet 
once  more  he  pressed  my  hand,  yet  once  more 
his  faithful  glance  sunk  deep  into  my  eyes,  and 
down  into  the  depths  of  my  heart.  He  them 
moved  off  with  great  strides.  Near  the  river,, 
before  he  was  hidden  by  the  houses,  he  turned 
round  once  more  and  looked  back,  and  waved  a 
farewell  with  his  hand.  Thus  vanished  he 
from  my  sight.  Slowly  returned  I  home. 

Lennartson  was  gone,  in  order  to  take  leave 
of  his  friend,  on  board  the  frigate.  My  step- 
mother and  Selma  surrounded  me.  The  former 
was  evidently  a  little  dissatisfied.  But  I  now 
opened  my  heart  to  them  both,  and  let  them  see 
all  which  had  moved  within  it  for  some  time. 

I  had  the  little  egotistical  pleasure  of  seeing 
my  Selma's  tears  fall,  because  I  must  leave  her  ~t 
and  the  happiness  to  see  that  my  stepmother 
perfectly  approved  of  the  resolution  which  I  had 
taken,  and  did  not  altogether  disapprove  of  rny 
mode. of  action.  A  little  troubled  she  was  as  to 
how  it  should  be  made  known  to  the  world,  and 
how  this  would  regard  it;  but  after  we  had 
made  all  our  '  reflexions  chretiejines  el  morales' 
upon  the  circumstance,  we  found  that  the  affair- 
was  not  so  dangerous ;  nor  was  the  world  ei- 
ther, if  people  only  faced  it  with  an  honest 
mind  and  a  polite  manner. 

As  we  separated  for  the  night,  my  stepmoth- 
er clasped  round  my  arm  a  beautiful  bracelet  ot 
her  own  hair,  and  said — 

"You  must  not  think, my  sweet  Sophia,  that 
I  did  not  suspect,  that  I  did  not  in  silence  right- 
ly see  how  all  was  going  forward  here,  although 
I  have  said  nothing !  I  have  foreseen  it  alto- 
gether!" 

"No!  has  my  dear  mother  actually  1"  ex- 
claimed I. 

"Um,  urn,  urn,  urn  !" 
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"  Prince  Metternich  again  !"  thought  f. 
"Good-night,  my  sweet,  gracious  mamma!" 
said  I. 

Monday  morning,  26/A  of  May. 

Another  day  !  another  change  of  light  and 
shade.  Now  friendly  day !  I  salute  thee  in 
my  new  home.  Mildly  dawns  life  there. 

Thither  was  I  lately  attended  by  my  mother, 
Selma,  and  Lennartson.  There  I  hope  often  to 
see  them  again. 

Already  I  feel  myself  quite  at  home,  and  so 
is  Mrs.  Troliman  with  me.  The  upper  magic 
spirit  and  the  lower  magic  spirit  have  concluded 
a  fundamental  peace  upon  certain  conditions, 
which  stand  in  our  Lord's  hand.  Merrily  dance 


the  waves  without  upon  the  Fjard,  and  bear  the 
Viking  away  from  his  home.  I  bear  upon  my 
breast  some  words  from  him,  written  on  board 
the  frigate,  and  conveyed  to  me  I  know  not  by 
what  heavenly  wind.  There  is  love  in  them, 
and  life's  primeval  word  lives  also  in  my  heart. 

Within,  the  children  wake  up  out  of  the  arms 
of  sleep,  and  for  me  rise  up  cares  for  them,  and 
for  house  and  home. 

An  end  now  to  my  life  of  quiet  observation 
and  daily  sketches.  Away  with  thee,  gossip- 
ing, but  dear  pen,  which  took  up  so  much  time  ! 
And  in  truth,  when  one  has  given  away  free- 
dom, reason,  and  heart,  then  is  it  also  well  to 
lay  aside— THK  DIARY. 
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SOME    SCENES    IN    NORWAY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

OLD    NORWAY. 

Still  the  old  tempests  rage  around  the  mountain*, 
And  ocean's  billows,  as  of  old,  appear; 
The  roaring  wood  and  the  resounding  fountains 
Time  has  not  silenced  in  his  l»ng  career, 
•  ature  is  the  same  as  ever- 

MUNCH. 

The  sha  low  of  God  wanders  through  Nature. 

LINN.KUS. 

BEFORE  yet  a  song  of  joy  or  of  mourning  had 

.gone  forth  'from  the  valleys  of  Norway— before 

.uoke- wreath  had  ascended  from  its  huts 

— before  an  axe  had  felled  a  tree  of  its  woods— 

before  yet  king  Nor  burst  forth  from  Jotunhem 

to  seek  his  lost  sister,  and  passing  through  the 

:>'e  to  it  his  name  :  nay,  before  yet  there 

was  a  .  <  .  stood  the  high  Dovre  mount- 

.  >wy  summiis  before  the  face  of  the 

Creator. 

.vard  stretches  itself  out   the  gigantic 
mountain  chain  as  far  as  Uomsdahlshorn,  whose 
bathed  by  the  Atlantic  ocean.     South- 
!LT  various  names  (Langfjeld, 
Sogneljeld,   Filerjeld,   UanUngerfjeld,  and    so 
forth),   that   stupendous    mountainous    district 
whicii  in  a    tretch  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  geo- 
graphical  miles  comprehends  all   that  nature 
•:it,  fruitful,  lovely,  and 
mg.     Here  as  in  the  first  days 

u-orld,  in  Upper  Tellemark,  the  FjrlUu- 
ga,  or  rock-house,  built  by  an   invi.sible  hand, 
ten  that  hand  alone 
ill  a-*  in  the  morning  of 
I'-el  together  at  Midsummer,  upon  the 
snowy  foreheads  .  m mains,  the 

rose-tu 

fora  brothci,  ill  roar  as  then  the  mount- 

abyss  ;  s 

then, 

are  there  Alpine  tract*  u: 
i  ;   valleys 

i 

i  Qou  wan- 

:i'ry.      Is 

— is  it  depress,  1  atmosphere  of 

room— with  the  dust  of  book",  the  dust  of 
M 


company,  or  any  other  kind  of  dust  (there  are  in 
the  world  so  many  kinds,  and  they  all  cover  the 
soul  with  a  grey  dust  mantle)  ;  or  is  she  lorn  by 
deep  consuming  passions — then  fly,  fly  towards 
the  still  heart  of  Norway,  listen  there  to  the  fresh 
mighty  throbbing  of  the  heart  of  nature ;  alone 
with  the  quiet,  calm,  and  yet  so  eloquent,  ob- 
jects of  nature,  and  there  wilt  thou  gain  strength 
and  life  !  There  falls  no  dust.  Fresh  and  clear 
stand  the  thoughts  of  life  there,  as  in  the  days 
of  their  creation.  Wilt  thou  behold  the  great 
and  the  majestic  1  Behold  the  Gausta,  which 
raises  its  colossal  knees  six  thousand  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  earth ;  behold  the  wild  giant 
forms  of  Hurrungern,  Fannarauk,  Mugnafjeld; 
behold  the  Rjuhan  (the  rushing),  the  Voring, 
and  Vedal  rivers  foaming  and  thundering  over 
the  mountains  and  plunging  down  in  the  a 
And  will  thou  delight  thyself  in  the  charming, 
the  beautiful"?  They  exist  amonu:  th--e  friut- 

•s  in  peaceful  .solitude.     The  Sater-hut 
stands  m  the  narrow  valley  ;  herds  of  can! 
on  the  beautiful  grassy  meadows;    th  • 
maiden,  with  fresh  colour,  blue  eyes,  and  bright 
plaits  of  hair,  tends  them  and  sings  the  while  the 
simple,  the  gentle  melancholy  airs  of  the  coun- 
try; and  like  a  mirror  for  that  charming  picture, 
there  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  valley  a  little  lake 
(kjoBrn),  deep,  still,  and  of  a  clear  blue  colour, 

uerally  peculiar  to  the  glacier  water.   All 

i  i'iyllian  peace. 
But  a  presentiment  of  death  appears,  even  in 

n in;;  hour  of  creation,  to  have  im 
its  seal  upon  this  country.     The  vast  shadows 
of  the  dark  mountain  masses  fall  upon  valleys 

nothing   boi  :ows;    upon  lakes 

whose  still  u  -melted  ice — 

thus  the  Col  I  Valley,  the  C.-U1  Lake  (KoKlcdal 
and    K.  lead,   giv;, 

•  »f  death    i 

wilderness,  internipie.l  only  by  th"  tmi:: 
.••he  and  by  the  noi.v 

li. 


•up  an-1 
I 
of  ihr  u  niii'T  in  oil  Norway; 

' 
embraces  in  its  cour> 

hare  over:  weet- 

tcented  w  see  how  the  silver  stream 
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winds  itself  down  from  thi.-  mountains,  between 
groups  of  trees  and  fruitful  fields;  see  how,  be- 
hind the  near  hills  with  their  leafy  woods,  the 
snow-mountains  elevate  themselves,  and  like 
worthy  patriarchs  look  down  upon  a  younger 
generation;  observe  in  these  valleys  the  mum- 
ing  and  evening  play  of  colours  upon  the  heights, 
in  the  depths;  see  the  affluent  pomp  of  the  storm  ; 
see  the  calm  magnificence  of  the  rainbow,  as  it 
raults  itself  over  the  waterfall — depressed  spirit, 
see  Ibis,  understand  it,  and — breathe  ! 

From  these  beautifully,  universally  known 
scenes  we  witlulrawourselves  10  a  more  unknown 
region,  to  the  great  stretch  of  valley  where  the 
Skogshorn  rears  itself  to  the  clouds;  where  Urun- 
da  flows  brightly  between  rocks  —  the  water- 
falls of  Djupadahl  stream  not  the  less  charming- 
ly and  proudly  because  they  are  only  rarely  ad- 
mired by  the  eyes  of  curious  travellers.  We  set 
eurselves  down  in  a  region  whose  name  and  sir- 
mation  we  council  nobody  to  seek  out  in  maps, 
and  which  we  call — 

HEIMDAL. 

Kno-vve&t  thou  the  deep,  cool  dale, 
Where  church-like  stillness  cloth  prevail ; 
Where  neither  flock  nor  herd  you  meet ; 
Which  hath  no  name  nor  track  of  feet  ? 

YELHAVBH. 

HEIMDAL  we  call  a  branch  of  Hallingdal,  mis- 
place it  in  the  parish  of  Aal,  and  turn  it  over  to 
the  learned — that  they  may  wonder  at  our  bold- 
ness. Like  its  mother  valley  it  possesses  no 
historical  memories.  Of  the  old  kings  of  Hal- 
lingdal one  knows  but  very  little.  Only  a  few 
hewn  stones,  a  few  burial-mounds,  give  a  dim 
intelligence  of  the  mighty  who  have  been.  It  is 
true  that  a  people  dwelt  here,  who  from  untold 
ages  were  renowned  as  well  for  their  simplicity 
and  their  contentedness  under  severe  circumstan- 
ces as  for  their  wild  contest-loving  disposition; 
but  still,  in  quiet  as  in  unquiet,  built  and  dwelt, 
lived  and  died  here,  without  tumult  and  without 
glory,  among  the  ancient  mountains  and  the  pine- 
woods,  unobserved  by  the  rest  of  the  world. 

One  river,  the  son  of  Halen-Jokul,  flows 
through  Heimdal.  Foaming  with  wild  rage,  it 
comes  through  the  narrow  mountains-pass  down 
into  the  valley,  finds  there  a  freer  field,  becomes 
calm,  and  flows  clear  as  a  mirror  between  green 
shores,  till  its  banks  become  again  compressed 
together  by  granite  mountains.  Then  is  it  again 
seized  upon  by  disquiet,  and  rushes  thence  in  wild 
curves  till  it  flings  itself  into  the  great  Hallingdal 
river,  and  there  dies. 

Exactly  there,  where  the  stream  spreads  itself 
out,  in  the  extended  valley,  lies  a  large  estate. 
A  well-built,  but  somewhat  decayed,  dwelling- 
house  of  wood,  stretches  out  its  arms  into  the 
depths  of  the  valley.  From  there  may  be  seen  a 
beautiful  prospect,  far,  far  thence  into  the  blue 
distance.  Hills  overgrown  with  wood,  stretched 
upward  from  the  river,  and  cottages  surrounded 
with  inclosed  fields  and  beautiful  grassy  paths, 
lay  scattered  at  the  foot  of  the  hills.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  a  mile-and-half  from  the 
Grange,  a  chapel  raised  its  peaceful  tower.  Be- 
yond this,  the  valley  gradually  contracted  itself. 

On  a  cool  September  evening,  strangers  ar- 
rived at  the  Grange,  which  had  now  been  long 
uninhabited.  It  was  an  elderly  lady,  of  a  noble 
but  gloomy  exterior,  in  deep  mourning.  A  young, 
blcoming  maiden  accompanied  her.  They  were 
received  by  a  young  man,  who  was  called  there 
« the  Steward.'  The  dark-apparelecl  lady  ran- 


ished  in  the  house,  and  after  that  was  seen  no- 
where in  the  valley  lor  several  months.  They 
called  her  there  'the  Colonel's  lady,'  and  said 
.Mrs.  Astrid  Hjelm  had  experienced  a  very 

late,  of  which  many  various  histories 
were  in  circulation.  At  the  estate  of  Semb, 
which  eonsi.sted  el'  the  wide-stretching  valley  of 
Heimdal,  which  was  her  paternal  heritage,  had. 

i,  since  the  time  of  her  marriage,  been 
seen,  rs'ow  as  widow  she  had  again  sought  out 
the  home  of  her  childhood.  It  was  known  als* 
and  told,  that  her  attendant  was  a  Swedish  girl, 
who  had  come  with  her  from  one  of  the  Swedish 
watering-places,  where  she  had  been  spending 
the  summer,  in  order  to  superintend  her  house- 
keeping; and  it  was  said,  that  Susanna  Bjork 
ruled  as  excellently  as  with  sovereign  sway  over 
the  economical  department,  over  the  female  por- 
tion of  the  same,  Larina  the  parlour-maid,  Karina 
the  kitchen-maid,  and  Petro  the  cook,  as  well  as 
over  the  farm-servants,  Mathea,  Budeja,  and  Go- 
ran the  cattle-boy,  together  with  all  their  subjects- 
of  the  four-footed  and  two-legged  races.  We 
will  now  with  these  last,  make  a  little  nearer  ac- 
quaintance. 

THE  POULTRY.    THE  WATER  OF 
STRIFE. 

FIRST    STRIFE. 

"  For  Norway  !" 
"  For  Sweden  !" 

DISPUTANTS. 

THK  morning  was  clear  arid  fresh.  The  Sep- 
tember sun  shone  into  the  valley ;  smoke  rose 
from  the  cottages.  The  ladies'-mantle,  on  whose 
fluted  cups  bright  pearls  trembled ;  the  silver- 
weed,  with  its  yellow  flowers  and  silver  glitter- 
ing leaves,  shone  in  the  morning  sun  beside  the 
footpath,  which  wound  along  the  moss-grown 
feet  of  the  backs  of  the  mountains.  It  conducted 
to  a  spring  of  the  clearest  water,  which  after  it 
had  filled  its  basin,  allowed  its  playful  vein  t» 
run  murmuring  down  to  the  river. 

To  this  spring,  on  that  beautiful  morning, 
went  down  Susanna  Bjork,  and  there  followed 
her  'cocks  and  hens,  and  chickens  small.' 

Before  her  waddled  with  consequential  gab- 
blings  a  flock  of  geese,  which  were  all  snow- 
white,  excepting  one— a  grey  gander.  This  one 
tottered  with  a  desponding  look  a  little  behind 
the  others,  compelled  to  this  by  a  tyrant  among 
the  white  flock,  which,  as  soon  as  'the  grey  one 
attempted  to  approach,  drove  it  back  with  out- 
stretched neck  and  yelling  cries.  The  grey  gan- 
der always  fled  before  the  white  tyrant;  but  bald 
places  upon  the  head  and  neck,  proved  that  he 
had  not  come  into  this  depressed  condition  with- 
out those  severe  combats  having  made  evident 
the  fruitlessness  of  protestation.  Not  one  of  the 
goose  madams  troubled  herself  about  the  ill-used 
gander,  and  for  that  reason  Susanna  all  the  more 
zealously  took  upon  herself,  with  delicate  mor- 
sels and  kind  words,  to  console  him  for  the  in- 
justice of  his  race.  After  the  geese,  came  the 
well-meaning  but  awkward  ducks;  the  turkey- 
cock,  with  his  choleric  temper  and  his  two  fool- 
ish wives,  one  white  and  the  other  black  ;  lastly, 
came  the  unquiet  generation  of  hens,  with  their 
handsome,  quarrel-loving  cocks.  The  prettiest 
of  all,  however,  were  a  flock  of  pigeons  which, 
confidingly  and  bashfully  at  the  same  time,  now- 
alighted  down  upon  Susanna's  shoulders  and 
outstretched  hana;  nowr  flew  aloft  and  wheeled 
in  glittering  circles  around  her  head;  then  set- 
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tied  down  again  upon  the  earth,  where  they  neat- 
ly tripped,  with  uwir  little  fringed  feet,  stealing 
down  to  the  spring  to  drink,  whilst  the  geese 
with  great  tumult  bathed  themselves  in  the  wa- 
ter and  splashed  about,  throwing  the  water  in 
pearly  rain  over  the  grass.  Here  al-o 
grey  gander,  to  Susanna's  greai  vexation,  com- 
pelled by  the  white  one  to  bathe  itseli"  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  others. 

Susanna  looked  around  her  upon  the  beauti- 
ful richly  coloured  picture  which  lay  before  her, 
upon  the  little  creatures  which  played  around 
her  and  enjoyed  themsclvv-,  and  evident  delight 
:  from  her  eyes  as  she  raised  them,  and 
with  hands  pressed  together,  said  softly,  "  U 
heavens  !  how  beautiful !" 

But  she  shrunk  together  in  terror,  for  in  that 
rery  moment  a  strong  voice  just  beside  her  broke 
fcrth— 

•'  Hovr  ;'l.>ri»us  is  my  fatherland, 
The  old  sea-<  ;ivlfd  Nuiroway  '." 

And  the  steward,  Harald  Bergman,  greeted 
smilingly  Susanna,  who  said  rather  irritated — 
i  scream  so,  that  you  frighten  the  doves 
with  your  old  Norroway." 

11  Yes,"  continued  Harald,  in  the  same  tone  of 
inspiration — 

"  Yet,  glorious  it  my  fatherland, 
The  ancient  rock- bound  NorroMmy  ; 
With  flowerj-  dale,  crag*  old  and  'wj, 
That  spite  ot  time  eternal  stand  '." 

"  Old  Norway, '  said  Susanna  as  before ;  "  I 
consider  it  a  positive  shame  to  hear  you  talk  of 
jour  old  Norway,  as  if  it  were  older  and  more 
than  the  Creator  him.self!'! 

.til  the  world,"  exclaimed  Har- 
aid,  "do  you  find  a  country  with  such  a  proud, 
-   people;    such   magnificent   rivers,  and 
such  high,  high  mountain*  I "' 

,  thank  Uiid,  men  and  mountains 
i  Sweden,"  said  Susanna;    '-you  should 
niily  see  them  ;  that  is  another  kind  of  thing  !'' 

"Another  kind  of  thing!     What  other  kind 
•f  thing  ]     1  will  wager  that  there  is  not  a  single 
i  could  compare  with  our 
.'•ru  Norway  geese." 

not  one,  but  a  thousand,  and  all  larger 
and  fatter  than  t!.  .  thing  in  Suvd.-n 

is  larg-  •  excellent  than  in  Norway.'1 

_rr  1     The  people  are  decidedly  smaller 
and  W' 

"  Weaker]  smaller  ?  you  should  only  see  the 
peopl  .ilia,  my  native  city  !" 

:uxly  be  born  in  Ud<i- 

Does  anybody  really  live  in  that  city]     How 

•an  anybody  live  in  ill     It  is  a  shame  to  live 

,  ;  it  is  a  shame  also  only  to  drive 

: i.i  11,  that  when 

the  wheels  «f  ihr  travelling-carriage  are  atone 
«nd,  the  horse  has  already  put  his  head  (Mil  at 
the  olher.  Do  not  talk  ab'<.  ,,i !  ' 

with  you  it  certainly  :h  while 

•er  seen 
anything  else  !><•-, 

D  any  idea  to  your- 
self of  a  proper  Swrdish  city." 

"  Dei  such  cities — 

defend  me!  And  then  your  Swedish  lakes! 
what  wretrL  they  are,  beside 

lakes!     Great  enough  to 
• 

>f  Sweden  is 
<>cean  no  bigtfer  i 
«op!    And  this  ocean  would  incessantly  How 


over  Sweden,  did  not  our  Norway  magnanf- 
i  it  witu  its  granite  breast." 
.efends  itself,  and  needs  no  other 
help!     Sweden  is  a  fine  country  !" 

half  as    tine    as    Norway.      .Norway 
heaven  with  its  mountains;   Norway 
comes  nearest  to  the  Creator." 

••  Norway  may  well  be  presumptuous,  but 
God  lo.  i  the  best." 

•    N 

"  Norway !   Norway  for  ever !    We  will  see 
iruw  goes  the  highest,  who  wins  for  his 
country.     Norway  first  and  highest!"  aud  with 
this,  Harald  threw  a  stone  high  into  the  air. 

"  Sweden  first  and  last!"  exclaimed  Susanna, 
while  she  slung  a  stone  with  all  her  might. 

Fate  willed  it  that  the  two  stones  struck 
nsr-iinst  each  other  in  the  air,  after  which  they 
both  fell  with  a  great  plump  down  into  the  spring 
around  which  the  small  creatures  had  assembled 
themselves.  The  geese  screamed;  the  hens 
and  ducks  flew  up  in  terror;  the  turkey-hens 
Hew  into  the  wood,  where  the  turkey-cock  fol- 
lowed them,  forgetting  all  his  dignity ;  all  the 
doves  had  vanished  in  a  moment — and  with 
crimsoned  cheeks  and  violent  contention  as  to 
whose  stone  went  the  highest,  stood  Harald  and 
Susanna  alone,  beside  the  agitated  and  muddied 
water  of  discord. 

The  moment  is  perhaps  not  the  most 
cious,  but  yet  we  will  make  use  of  it,  in  order 
to  give  a  slight  sketch  of  the  two  contending 
persons. 

id  Bergman  had  speaking,  somewha! 
itures,  in  which  an  expression  of  great 
gravity  could  easily  be  exchanged  lor  one  of 
equal  waggery.  The  dark  hair  fell  in  graceful 
waves  over  a  brow  in  which  one  saw  that  clear 
thought  was  entertained.  His  figure  was  tin-Mr 
proportioned,  and  his  movements  ihowe 
freedom  and  vigour. 

He  had  been  brought  up  in  a  respectable  fam- 
ily, had  enjoyed  a  careful  education,  and  was 
regarded  by   friends  and  acquaintances  as  a 
youn^  man  of  extraordinary  promise.     J 
he  had  left  the  S.  seminary  i  and  was  intending 
a  journey  into  foreign  countries,  in  order  to  in- 
fill more  I,.  :  agriculture, 
•hi  him  acquainted  with  the  widow 
of  Colonel  llji'lm,  at  the  time  in  which  she  was 
returning  to  her  native  country,  and  in 

•ii<-ivof  he  all-Ted  his  plans.  In  a  letter 
to  his  sister,  he  expresses  himself  on  this  subject 
in  the  following  manner — 

"I  cannot  properly  describe  to  you, 
the  impression  which   she  made  upon   n 
miirht  describe  to  you  her  tall  growth,  her  noble 
lirai-in-,  her  countenance,  where,  s; 
wrinkles  and  a  pale-yellow  come 
v  are  incontrovertible; 
head.  around' whi«'h  blaclf  locks  sp: 
>rth  from  beneath  h< •: 
1  might  tell  of  her  deep,  serious  eye 
and  yet  solemn  voice;  and  .  ooldst 

form  to  thy-elf  no  representation  of  that  which 

I  I)     toll! 

that  her  lit'*  has  been  a^ 

cxcmpl.irv    virt'i.-    as   l--.  -and    virtue 

Q   quiet 

greatness,  a  f?  rent  n  -..mil  ti> 

by  (he  favourites  of  fortune  and  of  nature,  which 
stamps  )  >  me,  as 

if  all  the  friv  .rid  passed  by  her 

unremarked.     I  felt  for  .luntary  rev- 
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erence,  such  as  I  had  never  felt  before  for  any 
human  being  ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  great  de- 
sire to  approach  her  more  nearly,  to  be  u-efnl  tu 
her,  to  tit-serve,  and  to  win  her  esteem — it  seem- 
ed to  me  that  I  should  thereby  become  some- 
what greater,  oral  least  better;  and  as  I  was  in- 
formed that  she  sought  for  a  clever  and  experi- 
enced stew.-;:  ,  decayed  estate,  1 
offered  myself  as  such,  in  all  modesty,  or  rather 
•without  any ;  and  when  accepted,  1  felt  an  al- 
most childish  joy,  and  set  off  immediately  to  her 
estate,  that  1  might  make  myself  at  home  there, 
and  have  ever}'  thing  in  readiness  to  receive 
her." 

Thus  much  for  Harald,  now  for  Susanna. 

Barbara  Susanna  Bjork  was  not  handsome, 
could  not  be  even  called  pretty  (for  that,  she  was 
too  large  and  strong),  but  she  was  good-looking. 
The  blue  eyes  looked  so  honestly  and  openly 
into  the  world ;  the  round  and  full  face  testified 
health,  kindness,  and  good  spirits;  and  when 
Susanna  was  merry,  when  the  rosy  lips  opened 
themselves  for  a  hearty  laugh,  it  made  any  one 
right  glad  only  to  look  at  her.  -But  true  is  it, 
that  she  was  very  often  in  an  ill-humonr,  and 
then  she  did  not  look  at  all  charming.  She  was 
a  tall,  well-made  girl,  too  powerful  in  movement 
ever  to  be  called  graceful,  and  her  whole  being  I 
betrayed  a  certain  want  of  refinement. 

Poor  child !  how  could  she  have  obtained  this 
in  the  home  abounding  in  disorder,  poverty,  and 
ranity,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  her  life  had 
been  passed. 

Her  father  was  the  Burgomaster  of  Uddeval- 
la  ;  her  mother  died  in  the  infancy  of  her  daugh- 
ter. Soon  afterwards  an  aunt  'came  into  the 
house,  who  troubled  herself  only  about  the 
housekeeping  and  her  coffee-drinking  acquaint- 
ance, left  her  brother  himself  to  seek  for  his 
pleasures  at  the  club,  and  the  child  to  take  care 
of  herself.  The  education  of  the  little  Susanna 
consisted  in  this,  that  she  learned  of  necessity  to 
read,  and  that  when  she  was  naughty  they  said 
to  her,  "  Is  Barbra  there  again  1  Fie,  for 
shame,  Barbra  !  Get  out,  Barbra !"  and  when 
she  was  good  again,  it  was,  "  See  now,  Sanna 
is  here  again!  Welcome,  sweet  Sanna!"  A 
method  which  certainly  was  not  without  its 
good  points,  if  it  had  only  been  wisely  applied. 
But  often  was  the  little  girl  talked  to  as  "Bar- 
bra,"  when  there  was  no  occasion  for  it,  and 
this  had  often  the  effect  of  calling  forth  the  said 
personage.  In  the  mean  time  she  was  accus- 
tomed as  a  child  to  go  out  as  Barbra,  and  come 
in  again  as  Sanna,  and  this  gave  her  early  an 
idea  of  the  two  natures  which  existed  in  her,  as 
they  exist  in  every  person.  This  idea  attain- 
ed to  perfect  clearness  in  Susanna's  religious 
instruction,  the  only  instruction  which  poor  Su- 
sanna ever  had.  But  how  infinitely  rich  is 
such  instruction  for  an  ingenuous  mind,  when 
it  is  instilled  by  a  good  teacher.  Susanna  was 
fortunate  enough  to  have  such  a  one,  an<t  she 
now  became  acquainted  in  Barbra  with  the 
earthly  demon  which  should  be  overcome  in 
Sanna,  the  child  of  heaven,  which  makes  free 
and  enlightens;  and  from  this  time  there  began 
between  Barbra  and  Sanna  an  open  strift  which 
daily  occurred,  and  in  which  the  latter,  for  the 
most  part,  got  the  upper  hand,  if  Susanna  was 
not  too  suddenly  surprised  by  a  naturally  proud 
and  violent  temper. 

When  Susanna  had  attained  her  twelfth  year 
her  father  married  a  second  time,  but  became  a 
second  time  a  widower,  after  his  wife  had  pre- 


sented him  with  a  daughter.  Two  months  af- 
ter this  he  died  also.  JNear  relations  tcok  charge 
of  the  orphan  children.  In  this  new  home  Su- 
sanna learned  to — hear  hardships;  for  there,  as 
:iong  and  tall,  and  besides  that  made 
herself  useful,  and  was  kind-hearted,  they  made 
her  soon  the  servant  of  ihe  whole  house'.  The 
daughters  of  the  family  said  that  .-.In-  was  fit  for 
nothing  else,  for  she  could  learn  nothing,  and 
had  such  unrefined  manners;  and  besides  that, 
she  had  been  taken  out  of  charity;  she  hail  no- 
thing, and  so  on  :  all  which  they  made  her  feel 
many  a  time  in  no  gentle  manner,  and  over 
which  Susanna  shed  many  tears  both  of  pain 
and  anger.  One  mouth,  however,  there  was 
which  never  addressed  to  Susanna  other  tones 
than  those  of  affectionate  love,  and  this  was  the 
mouth  of  the  little  sister,  the  little  golden-haired 
Hulda.  She  had  found  in  Susanna's  arms  her 
cradle,  and  in  her  care  that  of  the  tenderest  moth- 
er. For  from  Hulda's  birth  Susanna  had  taken, 
the  little  forlorn  one  to  herself,  and  never  had 
loved  a  young  mother  her  first-born  child  more 
warmly  or  more  deeply  than  Susanna  loved  her 
little  Hulda,  who  also,  under  her  care,  became 
the  loveliest  and  the  most  amiable  child  that 
ever  was  seen.  And  wo  to  those  who  did  any 
wrong  to  the  little  Hulda !  They  had  to  experi- 
ence the  whole  force  of  Susanna's  often  strong- 
handed  displeasure.  For  her  sake  Susanna  pass- 
ed here  several  years  of  laborious  servitude :  as 
she,  however,  saw  no  end  to  this,  yet  was  scarce- 
ly able  to  dress  herself  and  her  sister  befittingly, 
and  besides  this  was  prevented  by  the  multitude 
of  her  occupations  from  bestowing  upon  her  sis- 
ter that  care  which  she  required,  therefore  Su- 
sanna, in  her  twentieth  year,  looked  about  her 
for  a  better  situation. 

From  the  confined  situation  in  which  Susanna 
spent  such  a  weary  life,  she  was  able  to  see  one 
tree  behind  a  fence,  which  stretched  out  its  branch- 
es over  the  street.  Many  a  spring  and  summer 
evening,  when  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
house  were  abroad  on  parties  of  pleasnre,  sate 
Susanna  quietly  by  the  little  slumbering  Hulda, 
within  the  little  chamber  which  she  had  fitted  up 
for  herself  and  her  sister,  and  observed  with  quiet 
melancholy  from  her  window  the  green  tree, 
whose  twigs  and  leaves  waved  and  beckoned  se 
kindly  and  invitingly  in  the  wind. 

By  degrees  the  green  leaves  beckoned  into  her 
soul  thoughts  and  plans,  which  eventually  fash- 
ioned themselves  into  a  determined  form,  or  rath- 
er an  estate,  whose  realization  from  this  time 
forth  became  the  paradise  of  her  soul  and  the  ob- 
ject of  her  life.  This  estate  was  a  little  farm  in. 
the  country,  which  Susanua  would  rent,  and  cul- 
tivate, and  make  profitable  by  her  own  industry 
and  her  own  management.  She  planted  pota- 
toes ;  she  milked  cows  and  made  butter;  she  % 
sowed,  she  reaped;  and  the  labour  was  to  her  a 
delight;  for  there,  upon  the  soft  grass,  under  the 
green,  waving  tree,  sate  the  little  Hulda,  and 
played  with  flowers,  and  her  blue  eyes  beamed 
with  happiness,  and  no  care  and  no  want  came 
anear  her. 

All  Susanna's  thoughts  and  endeavours  direct- 
ed themselves  to  the  realizing  of  this  idea.  The 
next  step  towards  it  was  the  obtaining  a  good 
service,  in  which,  by  saving  her  wages,  she  could 
obtain  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  commence 
her  rural  undertaking.  Susanna  flattered  her- 
self, that  in  a  few  years  she  could  bring  her 
scheme  to  bear,  and  therefore  made  inquiries  af- 
ter a  suitable  situation. 
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There  were  this  year  among  the  visitors  at  the 

watering-place  of  Gustafsberg,  which  lay  near  to 

lla,  a  Norwegian  Colonel  and  his  lady. 

He  was  lame  from  a  paralytic  stroke,  and  had 

lost  the  u>e  of  speech  and  of  his  hands.    He  was 

man,  of  a  fierce,  stern  exterior;  and  al- 

Iie  seemed  to  endure  nobody  near  him  but 

:e,  and  perpetually  demanded  her  care, 
still  it  was  evidently  not  out  of  love.  And  al- 
though his  wife  devoted  herself  un weariedly  and 
s>elt-denyin^ly  to  his  service,  still  this  evidently 
was  not  from  love  either,  but  from  some  other 
extraordinary  power.  Her  own  health  was  vis- 
ibly deeply  affected,  and  violent  spasms  often  at- 
tacked her  breast;  but  night  or  day,  whenever  it 

is  will  to  rise,  il  was  her  patient,  bowed 
neck  around  which  his  arm  was  laid.  She  st.'od 
by  his  side,  and  supported  him  in  the  cold  show- 
er-bath, which  was  intended  to  re-awaken  his 
dormant  power  of  life,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
destroyed  hers.  She  was  ever  there,  always  linn 
and  active,  seldom  speaking,  and  never  complain- 
ing. By  the  painful  contraction  of  her  counte- 
nance alone,  and  by  the  peculiarity  of  laying 
her  hand  upon  her  heart,  it  could  be  seen  that 
she  suffered.  Susanna  had  an  opportunity  o£ 
seeing  all  this,  and  admiration  and  sympathy  fill- 
ed her  breast.  Before  long  she  was  fortunate 
enough  to  assist  the  noble  lady,  to  offer  to  her 
her  strong  youthful  arm  as  support,  and  to  watch 
over  the  sick  man  when  his  wife  was  compelled 
to  close  her  eyes  from  fatigue.  And  fortunately 
the  invalid  endured  her.  Susanna  was  witness 
of  the  last  horrible  scenes  by  the  death-bed  of  the 
Colonel.  He  seemed  to  make  vi. 
say  something,  but  —  he  could  not.  Then  he 
made  signs  that  he  wished  to  write  something; 
HI  Id  not  hold  the  pen.  Then 
presented  itself  a  horrible  disquiet  on  hi 
ed  features.  With  that  his  wife  bowi.'d  lier.-elf 
orer  him,  and  with  an  expression  of  the  greatest 
anxiety,  seized  one  of  his  hands  and  whispered 
—"Give  me  only  a  sign,  as  answer!  Tell  me ! 
Tell  me!  does  he  yet  live  1" 

The  sick  man  riveted  upon  her  a  stron 
and — bowed  his  head.  Was  this  an  a; 
answer,  or  was  it  the  hand  of  death  which  forbad 

wer"?    No  one  ceuld  tell,  for  h 

:aised  his  head.     It  was  hi- 
ment. 

afterwards  a  qui'.'ksn-- 

of  spasmodic  attacks  seem'  ,j  to  thp'at-u  the  wid- 
owed lady  with  appro.:  th.     Susanna 

bappy  in  b< 

serve  her.     Susanna  h.  i  almost 

passionate  d 

distinguished 

'. 

••xr     And  when  Mrs.  Astrid   P-I-I 
Norw.T.  i   kissed  with  tears  her  little 

but  yet  fell  herself  happv  t"  follow  MU-M 
rural  soli  Hul- 
lo which  she  betook  herself.     Susa; 
fd  t  >  ih'-  foreign  count 
her  heart  her  little  Hulda  an  .Ian. 

MRS.  ASTRIM. 

• 

Tho  whole  earth'*  ulrnt  •• 

i  uevnr  would  yonr  f UoOM  rt«t 
With  «uch  culm  radianc-  .. 

IIidK  WBUQILAKD. 

i  withdraw  fro;  ; 
the  water  of  discord,  she  was  quite  in  an  excited 


,  and  bad  temper;  but  as  soon  however  as  she  ap- 
j  proached  the  wing  of  the  house  which  Mrs.  As- 
;  trid  inhabited,  she  became  calmer.  She  looked 

up  to  her  window,  and  saw  there  her  noble  but 
profile.  It  was  bent  down,  and  her  head 

seemed  depressed  by  dark  thoughts. 


At  this  sight,  Susanna  forgot  all  her  own  ill  hu- 
mour.   "  Oh  : 
her  happier! ' 


ighed  she,  "  if  I  could  only  make 


This  was  Susanna's  daily  subject  of  thought, 
but  it  became  to  her  every  day  a  darker  riddle. 
Mrs.  Astrid  appeared  to  be  indifferent  to  every 
thing  around  her  here.  Never  did  she  give  an 
order  about  anything  in  the  house,  but  let  Su- 
sanna scold  there  and  govern  just  as  she  would. 
Su.sannu  took  all  the  trouble  she  could  to  provide 
the  table  of  her  mistivss  with  everything  good 
and  delicious  which  lay  in  her  power;  but  to 
her  despair  the  lady  ate  next  to  nothing,  and 
never  appeared  to  notice  whether  il  was  prepa- 
-11  or  ill. 

Now  belbre  Susanna  went  into  the  hoi; 
gathered  several  of  the  most  beautiful  liowers 
which  the  autumn  frost  had  spared,  made  a  nose- 
gay of  them,  and  with  these  in  her  hand  slept 
softly  intu  .Mrs.  Astrid's  room. 

'Bowed  with  grief,'  is  the  expression  which 
describes  Mrs.  Astrid's  whole  bein^.    'I' he  sick- 
ly paleness  of  her  noble  countenance,  the  de- 
seldom-raised    eyelids,    the    inanimate 
languor  of  her  movements,  the  gloomy  indiffer- 
ence in  which  her  soul  seemed  to  be  wrapped, 
—like  her  body  in  its  black  mourning  habili- 
•  vhcn  she  sate  for  hours  in  her  easy  <  hair, 
often  without  occupation,  the  head  bowed  down 
upon  the  breast;  all  this  indicated  a  soul  whicl 
red  by  long  suffei 

Suffering  in  the  north  .vh  peculiar 

character.     In  the  south  it  burns  and  co: 
In  the  m-ith  it  !.  ills  slowly  ;  it  freezes,  it  petrifies 

This  has  been  ackn 
untold  age?,  when  our  forefathers  sought 

itiat  which  they  felt  to  be  tr. 
b!c  in  life:  l!  •  table  «•!  ' 

•i  dwelling  ol'llela,  of  the  terrors  of  the 
shore  of  cor;  td,  the  'Hell  of  the 

North,  with    its  inliniv  <•.  ildcrnesses; 

with  cold,  darkness,  mi  ^,  chill. 

distillin 
with  rai 

In  the  ( •i-jcian  Taitarian  dance,  of  the  Kurie> 
there  is  lifc  ;md  wi. 

i:ain  intoxication  which  dcpriv 
::g  of  deep  misery.     Tin*   hear! 
not  so  uuK-h  froii;  .-f  terror,  as 

from  the  cold,  ••iatnuiy,  uripp  ich  the 

chill  north  <  :  alone  in  j 

;ink  in 

Upon  a  i.i 
paper  ;: 

it  lay  <>j  »ok  of  Job,  and  the  Col. 

passages  wVre  underlined — 

My  »nul  i«  wrary  •  : 

Man  ik  b»rn  to  trouble  M  the  sp«ru  fly  upward*. 

Mrs.  Astrid's  eyes  were  rivet*  .  upon  these  last 
is  Susanna  softly,  and  wnti  a  warm  heart, 

The  lady  looked  .m  ex- 

piation ..f  pain   pasM-d  over  lirr  rou;, 
as  she  tamed  away  her  head  and  said,  "  They 
are  beautiful,  but  k«»f  p  thc:n,  Susanna ;  they  aw 
pain  Ail  io  my  ey 
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She  resumed  her  former  position,  and  Susanna 

much  troubled  drew  back  ;  after  a  short  silence, 

;n  ventured  to  raise  her  voice, 

and   said,   "  "We   have   got   to-day   a   beautiful 

salmon-trout,  will  you  not,  Mrs.  Astrid,  have  it 

for  dinner?     Perhaps  with  egg-sauce,  and  per- 

l  might  roast  a  duck,  or  a  chicken — " 

"Do  whatever  you  like,  .Susanna,"  said  the 
lady,  interrn ;  .  1  with  indifference.  But 

there  was  something  so  sorrowful  in  this  indif- 
ference, that  Susann;.,  who  had  again  approach- 
ed her,  could  not  contain  herself;  she  quickly 
threw  herself  before  her  mistress,  clasped  her 
knees,  and  said— 

"Aii,  if  I  could  only  do  something  to  please 
my  lady;  if  I  could  only  do  something.'' 

But  Susanna's  warm  glance,  beaming  with 
devotion,  met  one  so  dark  that  she  involuntarily 
started  back. 

'*•  Susanna,"  said  Mrs.  Astrid,  as  with  gloomy 
seriousness  she  laid  her  hand  upon  her  shoulder 
and  gently  put  her  back,  '•  gratify  me  in  one 
thing,  attach  not  thyself  to  me.  It  will  not  lead 
to  good.  I  have  no  attachment  to  give — my 
heart  is  dead!  Go,  my  child,"  continued  she 
more  kindly,  "go,  and  do  not  trouble  thyself 
about  me.  My  wish,  the  only  good  thing  for 
jae.  is  to  be  alone." 

Susanna  went  now,  her  heart  filled  witli  the 
most  painful  feelings.  "  Not  trouble  myself 
about  her !"  said  she  to  herself,  as  she  wiped 
away  a  tear,  "not  trouble  myself  about  her,  as 
if  that  were  so  easy." 

After  Susanna  was  gone,  Mrs.  Astrid  threw 
a  melancholy  glance  upon  the  papers  which  lay 
before  her.  She  seized  the  pen,  and  laid  it  down 
again.  She  seemed  to  shudder  at  the  thought  of 
using  it;  at  length  she  overcame  herself,  and 
wrote  the  following  letter  :— 

"  You  wish  that  I  should  write  to  you.  I  write 
for  that  reason;  but  what — what  shall  I  say  to 
you  ?  My  thanks  for  your  letter,  my  paternal 
friend,  the  teacher  of  my  youth ;  thanks  that  you 
wish  to  strengthen  and  elevate  my  soul.  But  I 
am  old,  bowed  down,  wearied,  embittered — there 
dwells  no  strength,  no  living  word  more  in  my 
breast.  My  friend,  it  is  too  late — too  late  ! 

"You  would  raise  my  glance  to  heaven;  but 
what  is  the  glory  of  the  sun  to  the  eye  that — 
sees  no  longer?  "  What  is  the  power 'of  music, 
to  the  deaf  ear1?  What  is  all  that  is  beautiful, 
all  that  is  good  in  the  world,  to  the  heart  that  is 
dead;  that  is  turned  to  stone  in  a  long  severe 
captivity?  Oh,  my  friend!  I  am  unworthy  of 
your  consolation,  of  your  refreshing  words.  My 
soul  raises  itself  against  them,  and  throws  them 
from  herself  as  '  words,  words,  words.'  which 
have  sounded  beautifully  and  grandly  for  thous- 
ands of  years,  whilst  ihousands  of  souls  are  in- 
consolably  speech 

"  Hope  ?  I  have  hoped  so  Ion?.  I  have  al- 
ready said  to  myself  so  long, '  a  better  day  comes! 
The  path  of  duty  conducts  to  the  home  of  peace 
and  light,  be  the  way  ever  so  full  of  thorns.  Go 
only  steadfastly  forward,  weary  pilgrim. 
and  thou  wilt  come  to  the  holy  laud!'  .And  I 
have  gone  —  I  have  gone  on  through  the  long, 
weary  day,  for  above  thirty  years;  but  the  way 
stretches  itself  out  farther  and  farther—my  hopes 
have  withered,  have  died  away,  the  one  after  the 
other; — I  see  now  no  goal,  none  ;  but  the  gr.-,ve  ! 
Love,  love!  Ah,  if  you  knew  what  an  inex- 
pressibly bitter  feeling  this  word  awakens  in  me ! 
Have  Tnot  loved,  loved  intensely  ?  And  what 
fruit  has  my  love  borne?  It  has  broken  my 


heart,  and  has  brought   unhappiness   tc   thoae 

whom  1  loved.    It  is  in  vain  that  you  would  cora- 

•lief  which  has  taken  deep  root  in  me.    1 

that  thru-  aie  humr.n  beings  who  are 

born  and  pre-ordained  to  misfortune,  and  wh» 

communicate  misfortune  to  all  who  approach 

1  M»n»  to  thrs,-.    Let  me, 

therefoio.  ily  fn  ti  my  kind,  ily  from  every  feel- 
ing which  binds  me  to  them".  Why  should  I 
occasion  more  mischief  than  I  have  alreadj 

"  Why  do  you  desire  me  to  write  ?  T  wish  nol 
to  pour  my  bitterness  into  the  heart  of  another  j 
1  wish  to  grieve  no  one,  and— what  have  I  now 
done? 

"There  is  a  silent  combat  which  goes  through 
the  world,  which  is  fought  out  in  the  reserred 
human  heart,  and  at  times — fearfully  !  It  is  the 
combat  wi.'h  evil  and  bitter  thoughts.  They  are 
such  thoughts  as  sometimes  take  expression,  ex- 
pression written  in  fire  and  blood.  Then  are 
they  read  before  the  judgment-seat  and  condemn- 
ed. In  many  human  hearts,  however,  they  rage 
silently  for  long  years;  then  are  undermined  bj 
degrees,  health,  temper,  love,  faith,  faith  in  life 
and  faith  in— a  good  God.  With  this  sinks 
every  thing. 

"Could  I  believe  that  my  devoted,  true  pil- 
grimage by  the  side  of  a  husband  whom  I  once 
so  tenderly  loved,  and  for  whose  sake  I  dragged 
on  life  in  the  fortress  of  which  he  was  the  com- 
mander, in  comparison  of  which  the  life  of  the 
condemned  criminal  is  joy;  whom  I  followed 
faithfully,  though  I  no  longer  loved  him,  because 
it  was  needful  to  him  ;  because,  without  me,  he 
would  have  been  given  over  to  dark  spirits — fol- 
lowed, because  right  and  duty  demanded  it;  be- 
cause I  had  promisel  it  before  God — Oh!  could 
I  believe  that  this  fidelity  had  operated  benefi- 
cially,— that  my  endeavours  had  borne  any  fruit 
— I  should  not  then,  as  now,  ask  'why  was  I 
born?  why  have  I  lived?'  But  nothing,  noth- 
ing! 

<:  Could  I  think  that  on  the  other  side  of  the 
grave  I  should  meet  the  gentle  loving  look  of  my 
only  sister — would  I  gladly  die.  But  what  should 
I  reply  to  her,  if  she  asked  after  her  child  of  sor- 
row? How  would  she  look  upon  the  unfaithful 
protectress  7 

"O  my  friend!  My  misfortune  has  nothing 
in  common  with  that  of  romances,  nothing  with 
that  of  which  the  most  deep  shades  only  serve  t» 
set  off  the  most  beautiful  lights.  It  is  a  weari- 
some winter  twilight;  which  only  conducts  to  a 
deeper  night.  And  am  I  alone  in  this  condition1? 
Open  the  pages  of  history,  look  around  you  in 
the  present  day,  and  you  will  see  a  thousand- 
fold siiiicrings,  unmerited  suflerings,  which  after 
long  agonv  lead — lo  despair.  But  another,  a 
happier  life  !  Only  consolation,  only  hope,  only 
true  point  of  light  in  the  darkness  of  earthly  ex- 
istence!— no,  no!  I  will  not  abandon  thee !  1 
will  trust  in  thee;  and  in  this  belief  will  be  si- 
lenced the  murmurings  which  so  often  arise 
against  the  Creator  of  the  world. 

'  1  am  ill,  and  do  not  believe  that  I  shall  live 
over  this  winter.  Breathinsr  is  difficult  to  me; 
and  perhaps  the  inexpressible  heaviness  which 
bu Minis  me  may  contribute  to  this  torment. 
When  I  sit  up  sleepless  in  my  bed  through  the 
long  nights,  and  see  the  night  in  myself,  behind 
Dae  ai.ii  before  me,  then  dark,  horrible  phantar 
sies  surround  me,  and  I  often  think  that  insanity 
with  ashy  cheeks,  stony  and  rigid  gaze,  ap- 
proaches me,  will  darken  my  reason  and  bewil- 
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tier  my  mind.  How  can  I  wish  to  live  1  When 
it  is  evening,  1  wi*h  it  were  morning;  and  when 
it  is  morning,  I  wish  that  the  day  was  over,  and 
chat  it  were  again  evening.  Every  hour  is  to  me 
a  burden  and  a  torment. 

"  For  this  cause,  my  friend,  pray  God  for  me 
lhat  I  may  soon  die  !  Farewell  !  Perhaps  I  may 
write  no  more.  But  my  last  clear  thought  will 
be  for  you.  Forgive  the  impatience,  the  bitter- 
ness, which  shows  itself  in  this  letter.  Pray  for 
me,  my  friend  and  teacher,  pray  that  I  may  be 
able  to  compose  myself,  and  to  pray  yet  before  I 
die  !" 

NEW    CONTENTIONS. 


With  serious  words  and  serious  - 

MUNCH. 

:.IT  we  leave  the  pale  Mrs.  Astrid  alone 
with  ber  dark  thoughts,  we  are  led  by  certain 
extraordinary  discords  to  look  around  in 

THE    BREWHOUSE. 

Harald  found  himself  there  for  the  purpose  of 
lasting  the  new  beer  which  Susanna  had  brew- 
ed ;  but  before  he  had  swallowed  down  a  good 
draught,  he  said,  with  a  horrible  grimace,  "  II  is 
.good  for  nothing—  good  for  nothing  at  all  !" 

Somewhat  excited,  Susanna  made  reply, 
"  Perhaps  you  will  also  assert  that  Baroness  Ro- 
senhjehn's  brewing-recipe  is  good  for  nothing!" 
"That  I  assert  decidedly.  Does  not  she  give 
coffee-parties  7  And  a  coffee-bibber  is  always  a 
bad  housewife,  and  as  Baroness  Rosenhjehn  is 
a  coffee-bibber,  therefore  —  " 

"  I  must  tell  you,"  interrupted  Susanna,  vehe- 
mently, "that  it  is  unbecoming  and  profane  of 
you  to  talk  in  this  way  of  such  an  excellent 
lady,  and  a  person  of  such  high  rank  !" 
'•'High!     How  high  may  she  be  1" 
"A  deal  higher  than  you  are.  or  ever  can  be, 
toat  1  can  assure  you  !" 

-her  than  me!   then  of  a  certainty  she 

goes  on  -  ,w.  I  must  say  that  is  the  very 

lip-top  of  gentility  and  politeness  !     One  may 

!y  giving  coffee-parties,  and  deco- 

II  up,  but  to  go  on  stilts, 

only  on  purpose  to  be  higher  than  other  folks, 

>-e  able  to  look  over  their  heads,  that  is 

'    I  low  can  such  a  high 

person  ever  low  enough  to  brewgood 

'  Bui  a  Swedish  woman  can  never  brew 

good  beer,  for  -  " 

will  not  lircw  a  single  drop  for  you 
abominable  Norwegians,  for  you  have  neither 
reason,  nor  >r  -  " 

in  the 
highest  -.,  throwing  dou  : 

i;-'-il  out  (iurin-  the 

contention,  for  hrr,  but  which  m>\v  would  have 

ivnl   it    l.v   a 

••  day  we  see 
ling  parties  again  met  in 

TIIK   OARRBT. 

"Are  yon  yet  angry'?"  asked  Har.ild.  joking- 
ly, as  he  stretched  in  his  head  tin 

r.  wh'^rc  ^ 

.ooin  qnern 

ilst  she 

•nst  a  searching  glance  around  her  well-ordered 
>m. 


The  bread-chests  were  heaped  up,  for  she  had 
just  baked  oa ten- bread ;  bacon-sausages  and 
hams  hung,  full  of  gravy,  from  the  roof,  as  wrsll  as 
great  bundles  of  dried  fish;  little  bags  full  cf  all 
kinds  of  vegetables  stood  in  their  appointed  pla- 
nd  so  on. 

Harald  looked  also  around  the  garret,  and 
truly,  with  the  eye  of  a  connoisseur,  and  said,  al- 
though he  had  yet  received  no  answer  to  hi* 
question— 

"  It  is  certain  that  I  never  saw  a  better  prori- 
ded  or  better  arranged  store-room  !" 

Susanna  would  not  exhibit  one  gleam  of  the 
pleasure  she  felt  at  this  praise. 

"  But,"  continued  Uarald,  "you  must  confess 
that  it  does  not  require  so  very  much  skill  to  pre- 
serve the  store-room  and  cellar  well  supplied  in 
a  country  so  rich  in  all  the  good  things  of  life  as 
our  Norway — 

Well-beloved  land,  with  he*Ten-hi?h  mountains, 
Fruit-bearing  vullejrs,  and  fish-giving  shores." 

"  Fish  also  have  we,  thank  God,  in  Sweden;" 
replied  Susanna,  dryly. 

"  O,  but  not  to  compare  with  our  fish !  Or 
would  you  seriously  set  your  perch  and  carp 
against  onr  mackerel,  herrings,  haddocks,  floun- 
ders, and  all  our  unparalleled  quantities  of  fish?* 

"  All  your  Norwegian  kind  of  fish  I  would 
give  for  one  honest  Swedish  pike." 

"  A  pike  1  Is  there  then  in  Sweden  really  no- 
thing but  pike?' 

'•  In  Sweden  there  are  all  kinds  of  fish  that 
there  are  in  Norway,  and  a  great  deal  bigger 
and  falter." 

"Yes,  then  they  come  from  onr  coasts.  We 
take  what  we  want,  and  that  which  remains  we 
let  swim  to  Sweden,  that  down  there  they  may- 
have  somewhat  also.  But  1  have  forgotten  that 
I  myself  am  going  a  fishing,  and  will  catch  lit- 
tle nshes,  great  fishes,  a  deal  of  fish.  Adieu, 
Mamsel  Susanna.  1  shall  soon  come  back  with 
fish !" 

"You  had  best  stop  with  your  Norwegian 
fishes  !"  cried  Susanna  after  him. 

But  Harald  did  not  stop  with  the  fishes.  OB 
the  morrow  we  see  him  following  Susanna  into 

THE   DAIRY. 

"  I  see  that  we  are  going  to  have  to-day  for 
dinner  onion-milk,  one  of  our  most  delicious 
national  dish.-*.  and  my  favourite  eating." 

4  Usch  !  One  gets  quite  stupid  and  sleepj 
when  one  only  thinks  on  your  national  dishes. 
An.l  still  more  horrible  than  your  onion-milk, 
and  more  unnatural  loo,  is  your  fruit-soup  wilk 
little  herrings!" 

"  Fruit-soup  with  little  herrings!  Nay,  that 
is  the  most  superexcellent  food  on  the  earth,  a 

might  call  a  tialr  Christian 
•And  I  iiii^iu  mil  it  a  heathenish  dish,  which 
no  true  ( 'hriMian  man  OOOl  : 

;es  it  has  been  eaten  bjr  free 
iun  i:icn  in  the  U-autilul  valleys  of  Nor- 

'Thnt  pr  >ves  that  you  free  Norw 
still  h'-ntbcns." 

n  prove  to  you  that  the  Norwegians  were 
i>eoplc  before  ihe  Swr 

prove  as  much  as  you  like, 
ill  not  beli' 

.  m  print." 
:n  that  it  in  a  misprint.* 
Harald  laughed,  and  said  something  about 
the  impossibility  of  disputing  with  a  Swedish 
\\jinaii. 
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Should  now  anybody  wish  to  know  how  it 
happens  that  one  finds  Harald  so  continually  in 
Susanna's  company  in  the  brewhouse,  in  the 
store-room,  in  the  dairy,  we  can  only  reply  that 
he  must  be  a  great  lover  of  beer,  and  flour,  and 
milk,  or  of  a  certain  spice  in  the  every-day  soup 
of  life,  called  bantering. 

Astrid  always  breakfasted  in  her  own 
room,  but  dined  with  Harald  and  Susanna,  and 
saw  them  often  for  an  hour  in  the  evening.  Oft- 
en during  dinner  did  the  contention  about  Nor- 
way and  Sweden  break  out,  for  the  slightest  oc- 
casion was  sufficient  to  make  the  burgomaster's 
daughter  throw  herself  blindly  into  the  strife  for 
fatherland;  and  strange  enough,  Mrs.  Astrid 
herself  sometimes  seemed  to  find  pleasure  in 
exciting  the  contest,  as  she  brought  upon  the 
carpet  one  question  or  another,  as — 

"  I  should  like  to  know  whether  cauliflower 
is  better  in  Norway  or  Sweden?'  or,  " I  should 
like  to  know  whether  the  corn  is  better  in  Swe- 
den or  in  Norway  V 

"  duite  certainly  in  Norway,"  said  Harald. 

"  Gluite  decidedly  in  Sweden,"  cried  Susanna. 
And  vegetables  and  fish,  and  the  coinage,  and 
measures  and  weights,  were  all  handled  and 
contended  for  in  this  way. 

Of  the  corn  in  Norway,  Susanna  said,  "  I 
have  not  seen  upon  this  whole  estate  one  single 
straw  which  may  bear  a  comparison  with  that 
which  I  have  seen  in  Sweden." 

"  The  cause  of  that,"  said  Harald, u  is  because 
you  saw  here  good  corn  for  the  first  time." 

Of  the  Norwegian  weights,  Susanna  said,  "  I 
never  know  what  I  am  about  with  your  absurd, 
nasty  Norwegian  weights." 

"  They  are  heavier  than  the  Swedish."  replied 
Harald. 

Whenever  Susanna  became  right  vehement 
and  right  angry,  then — it  is  shocking  to  say  it, 
Harald  laughed  with  his  whole  heart,  and  at 
times  a  faint  smile  brightened  also  Mrs.  Astrid's 
pale  face,  but  it  resembled  the  gleam  of  sun- 
shine which  breaks  forth  in  a  dark  November 
sky,  only  to  be  immediately  concealed  behind 
clouds. 

Susanna  never  thought  in  the  least,  on  these 
occasions,  of  putting  the  bridle  on  the  Barbra 
temper.  She  considered  it  as  a  holy  duty  to  de- 
fend the  fatherland  in  this  manner. 

But  the  spirit  of  contention  did  not  always 
reign  between  Harald  and  Susanna.  At  inter- 
vals the  spirit  of  peace  also  turned  towards  them, 
although  as  a  timid  dove,  which  is  always 
ready  soon  to  fly  away  hence.  When  Susanna 
spoke,  as  she  often  did,  of  that  which  lived  in 
the  inmost  of  her  heart;  of  her  love  to  her  little 
sister,  and  the  recollections  of  their  being  to- 
gether; of  h^r  longings  to  see  her  again,  and  Jo 
be  able  to  live  for  her  as  a  mother  for  her  child, 
— then  listened  Harald  ever  silently  and  atten- 
tively. No  jeering  smile  nor  word  came  to  dis- 
turb these  pure  images  in  Susanna's  soul.  And 
how  limningly  did  Susanna  describe  the  little 
Hulda's  beauty;  the  little  white  child,  as  soft 
as  cotton-wool,  the  pious  blue  eyes,  tbe  white 
little  teeth,  which  glanced  out  whenever  she 
laughed  like  bright  sunshine,  which  then  lay 
spread  over  her  whole  countenance;  and  the 
golden  locks  which  hung  so  beautifully  over 
forehead  and  shoulders,  the  little  pretty  hands, 
and  temper  and  heart  lively,  good,  affectionate! 
Oh!  she  was  in  short  an  angel  of  God!  The 
little  chamber,  which  Susanna  inhabited  with 
her  little  Hulda,  and  which  she  herself  had 


changed  from  an  unused  luinber-rooin,      to  a- 

pretty  chamber,  and  whose  walls 

painted,  she  painted  now  from  memory  yet  dhce 


Hulda  was  surrounded  with  a  light-blue  muslin 
curtain,  and  how  a  sunbeam  stole  into  the  cham- 
ber in  the  morning,  in  order  to  shine  on  the  pil- 
low of  the  child,  and  to  kiss  heV  little  curly- 
head.  How  roguish  was  the  litre  one  when 
Susanna  came  in  late  at  night  to  A  to  bed,  and 
cast  her  first  glance  on  the  bed  Sn^which  her 
darling  lay.  But  she  saw  her  not,  .for  Hulda 
drew  her  little  head  under  the  coverlet  to  hide 
herself  from  her  sister.  Susann^  then  would 
pretend  to  seek  for  the  little  one ;  bat  she  needed 
only  to  say  with  an  anxious  voice,  "  where — 
ah,  where  is  my  little  Hulda  1"  in  order  to  de- 
coy forth  the  head  of  the  little  one,  to  see  her 
arms  stretched  out,  and  to  hear  her  say,  "  Here 
I  am,  Sanna !  here  is  thy  little  Hulda !"  And 
she  had  then  her  little  darling  in  her  arms,  and 
pressed  her  to  her  heart;  then  was  Susanna 
happy,  and  forgot  all  the  cares  and  the  fatigue* 
of  the  day. 

At  the  remembrance  of  these  hours  Susa»- 
na's  tears  often  flowed,  and  prevented  her  iC- 
marking  the  tearful  glow  which  sometimes  lit 
up  Harald's  eyes. 

Harald,  however,  had  also  his  relations ;  not, 
it  is  true,  of  so  tender  a  nature,  but  yet  interest- 
ing enough  to  lay  claim  to  all  Susanna's  atten- 
tion, and  to  give  us  occasion  to  commence  a 
new  chapter. 

EVENING  HOURS. 

I  like  the  life,  where  rule  and  line  appeareth, 

In  the  mill's  clapping  and  the  hammer's  blow  ; 

I  give  to  him  the  path  who  burthens  beareth, 

He  worketh  for  a  useful  end  I  know. 

But  he,  who  for  the  klip-klap  never  heareth 

The  call  of  bells  to  feeling's  holiday — 

Hath  but  sham-life,  mechanically  moving, 

Soul-less  he  is,  unconscious  and  unloving. 

Fly.  agile  arrow,  rattling  in  thy  speeding 

Over  the  busy  emmet's  roof  of  clay, 

And  waken  spiritual  lifo  !  Foss 

HARALD  related  willingly,  and  related  uncom- 
monly well ;  an  entertaining  and  a  happy  gift, 
which  one  often  meets  with  in  Norway  among 
all  classes,  both  in  men  and  women,  and  which 
they  appear  to  have  inherited  from  their  ances- 
tors the  Scalds;  and  besides  this,  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  natural  wonders  and  legends 
of  the  mountain  region. 

And  it  is  precisely  in  mountain  regions  where 
the  most  beautiful  blossoms  of  the  people's  poetry 
have  sprung  as  if  from  her  heart.  The  ages  of  the 
Sagas  and  the  heathens  have  left  behind  their  gi- 
ant traces.  River  and  mountain  have  their  tra- 
ditions of  spectres  and  transformations;  giant 
'cauldrons'  resound  in  the  mountains,  and  mon- 
umental stones  are  erected  over  warriors,  who 
'  buckled  on  their  belts,'  and  fell  in  single  combat. 
From  Halingdal  went  forth  the  Norwegian  na- 
tional Polska^the  Hailing),  and  only  the  Hardan- 
ger-fela  (the  Hallingdal  fiddle),  can  rightly  give 
its  wild,  extraordinary  melody.  Most  beauti- 
ful a'-e  the  flowers  of  remembrance  which  the 
chiis'ian  antiquity  exhibits,  and  the  eternal  snow 
upon  th?  crowns  of  the  ancient  mount;  ins  is  not 
more  imperishable  than  these  inuocmt  roses  at 
tlun'r  fef.-t.  So  long  as  Gaus  a  stands,  an  1  the 
Rjukan  sings  his  thunder-song,  will  the  memo- 
ry of  Mari-Stein  live,  and  his  tales  of  joy  and 
sorrow  be  told;  so  long  as  the  ice-sea  of  Folge- 
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fond  rests  over  his  silent,  dark  secrets,*  so  long 
will  the  liule  island  become  green,  of  which  it 
is  said,  that  it  is  eternally  wetted  with  the  tears 
of  true  love. 

Be  it  who  it  may — they  who  write  with  their 
own  life,  son:;  ana  legend,  \vhopxp." 
of  being  by  the  silent  but  mighty  lan_r. 

are  the  real  authors,  the  first  poets 
of  the  earth.     In  the  second  rank  stand  those 
iiich  the  others  have  lived. 

herself  to  her  chamber 

after  her  slight  evening  meal,  it  gave  Harald 
ail  aloud  or  to  relate  histories 
:.  or  her  spinning- 
lien  in  lively  emulation 

rina  ai.  and  whiNi  the   ilainos  of  the 

fire  danced  up  tne  chimney,  and  threw  their 
warm  jovuus  gleams  over  the  assembled  com- 


pany.    It  pleased  Harald  infinitely  to  have  Su- 
sanna for  his  auditor,  to  hear  her  exclamation 


Less  mournful,  but  not  the  less  interesting  for 

-  the  old  legend  of  Halgrim. 
Stormannadauen  (the  Black  Death)  had  raged 
through  and  cut  off  more  than  two- 

thirds  i  :  'ion,  and  desolated  whole  ex- 

•  populous  distri 

r,  a  young  peas- 
ant of  the  name  of  llalgrim  alone,  of  all  the  peo- 
ple who  had  died  there,  remained  alive.  He 
raised  himself  from  the  sick  bed  on  which  he 
hy  surrounded  by  the  dead,  and  went  out  in  or- 
der to  seek  for  living  people. 

It  wa  nd  the  larks  san»  loud  in  the 

blue  clear  air;  the  birch- wood  clothed  i 

.  i  he  stream,  with  its  melting  snow- 
n  the  mountains  singing  on 
:   but  no  plough  furrowed  the  \^> 
earth,  and  from  the 
horn  calling  the  catile  , 


still  and  dead  in  the  h 
grim  went  from  valley 


All  was 

--  of  men.     Ilal- 
,%  from  cottage  to 

of  childish  terror  and  astonishment,  or  also  her    cottage;    every  where' death   stared  him 
hearty  lauirhter,  or  to  see  her  tears  over  his  now    face,  and  he  recognised  the  corp>es  of  early 
merry  and  now  sorrowful  talcs.  friends  and  acquaintance.     Upon  this,  he  began 

How  deeply  was  Susanna's  heart  touched  by  i  to  believe  that  lie  was  alone  in  the  world,  and 
the  relation  >       '  -in,  whose  path  over  the  !  despair  seized  on  his  soul,  and  he  determined 

mountain  on  the  edge  of  the  abyss  of  lljukan-  also  to  die.  But  as  he  was  just  about  to  throw 
forse,  which  in  these  days  the  traveller  treads  himself  down  from  a  rock,  his  faithful  dog  sprang 
with  dread,  was  discovered  by  a  young  girl  gui-  i  up  to  him,  caressed  him,  and  lamented  in  the  ex- 
ded  bv  the  courage  of  love.  It  was  by  this  path  '  press ive  language  of  anguish.  IJalgrim  be- 
thought himself,  and  stepped  back  from  the  brink 
of  the  abyss;  he  embraced  his  dog;  In- 
flowed,  and  despair  withdrew  from  his  softened 
heart.  He  began  his  wandering  anew.  Thoughts 
of  love  led  him  towards  the  parish  of  Graven, 
where  he  had  fust  seen  and  won  the  love  of 

mda. 

It  was  evening,  and  the  sun  wa- 
llalgrim  •'•.••tended  into  the  valley,  which  wa  . 
as  Mill  and  dead  as  those  through  which  he  had 
wandered.     Dark  stood  th-  fir-trees  in  the 
shadow  of  the  rocky  wall,  and  silently  r. 
the  river  between  the  deflate  banks.     On  the 
side  of  the  river  a  little  wooded  prom- 


Mary  of  Vest  fjord  a  1  went  with 
1  firm  foot  to  meet  the  friend  of  her  child- 
lieloved  Kjstein  HaltvonKen.    Uut 
the  avarice  of  her  father  separated  them,  and 
and  prayers  ol-i  in  to  fly, 

in  order  to  escape  the  schemes  of  a  treacherous 
rival  against  his   life.     Years  passed  on,  and 
Mary  remained  stedfast  in  her  faith.     Her  fa- 
ther died.     Kjs:.-in  had,  by  his  bravery  and  his 
nimity,  made  his  former  enemy  his  friend, 
and  the  lovers  were  now  about  to  meet  after  a 
long   separation,  never   again    to   be   divided, 
ned  by  the  shorter  road  of  the  Mari- 
Stein  to  meet  his  beloved.     Long  had  she  await- 


She  saw  him  coming,  and  his  name  !  ontory  shot  out  into  the  blue  water,  and  upon  the 


with   a  cry  of  joy.     He  saw  her— 
Drth  his  arms,  as  his  whole  soul,  eager- 


i  i  he  forgot— that  he  had  no 


light  green  tops  of  the  birch-trees  played  the  last 

•f  the  siin. 


seemed  to  Halirrim  as  it 
and   the   Rjukan   swallow.  rose  up  from  among  the  t; 

r  inanv  y  .  :  upon   it  i 

•vever,  hardly  a  • 

i-aiKifu!  '  a  blue  column  curling  slowly  up 

tood  bent  down  over  the    wards  in  the  peaceful  evening  air. 


.  and  seemed  to  talk  with  some  one  down 
•!i  melancholy  joy  in  her  coun- 
tenance returned  she  ever  from  her  wandering, 
and  said  to  her  people  in  the  cottage,  "  I  have 
spoken  with  :  >  come 

to  him  evrry  day,  and  to  tr.i  I  love. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  refuse  him  this;  he  is  so 
good  and  loves  m 

Thus  went  she,  even  when  t  lew  her 

iir  around  her  w 
mill  a   m<-: 


and  joy,  in  the 


red. 


i»*  b«*rd  the  ciick  CMW  h 
>;ipe*r»  abo*0  th*  F 

:»<*  dl  oolot 


.  and  rod,  «m 
•nowj  M«.     It  wai  thought  ii 


•rer  the  sanwr  •*».      u  WM  vnoui^nt  in  vwij  umra,  inai  i 

Uk«*»w*re  the  tank  of  th- w.rkr.J  inh.i>'it*nt«  ;( ih*  »%llry     «' 

wkMb  •warm*d  abuathtre  .nth.  shapwi  of  binU—  F*ric     I  names  Ol  Halgrim 

H  ii.iv  in  use  aiiu-nj  i 


of  jov  Halgrim  darted  i  through 

im,  anil  10 
Marking  and  whining  his  do-  ran  on\v 

• 
its  h"a: 

'•d  forward  to  the  door — one  cry  of 
joy.  and  11 

» 
liviiu-  p.v 

On  tl. 
they  went  to  < 

• 

* 
.1  hand. 


jlightr.l   in   IIi% 
:  gener- 

iDda  are  to  thiv 
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Through  Harald  also  was  Susanna  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  legends  of  the  kings  of  Nor- 
vay:  with  the  deeds  of  Olaf  Haraldsen,  the 
blood-baptizer;  with  those  of  the  noble  Olof 
eson;  and  with  admiration  heard  she  of 
king  Sverre,  with  the  little  body  and  the  large 
iruly  royal  sun!.  It  flattered  also  somewhat  her 
womanly  vanity  to  hear  of  women  as  extraordi- 
nary in  "the  old  history  of  Norway;  as  for  ex- 
ample, the  proud  peasant's  daughter,  Gyda,  who 
gave  occasion  to  the  hero-deeds  of  Hara'ld  Haar- 
who  first  made  Norway  into  a  kingdom; 
and  although  the  action  of  Gunild,  the 'king's 
mother,  awakened  her  abhorrence,  yet  it  gave 
her  pleasure  to  see  how  a  woman,  by  the  su- 
premacy of  her  mind,  governed  seven  kings  and 
directed  their  actions. 

Darker  pictures  were  presented  by  the  citizen 
wars,  which  hurried  "  blood-storm  upon  blood- 
storm"  through  the  land,  and  in  which  it  at 
length  "  bled  liberty  to  death." 

Now  the  wild  strawberry  blooms  in  the  ruins 
•f  former  strongholds,  and  upon  blood-drenched 
fields  grow  golden  forests, 

As  the  scar  groweth  o'er  the  healed  wound. — Tegntr. 

A  milder  generation  lived  in  the  place  of  the 
4i  Bloody  Axe,"*  and  looked  serenely  and  hope- 
fully towards  the  future,  whilst  in  their  peace- 
ful, beautiful  valleys,  they  listened  willingly  to 
the  memories  of  the  old  times. 

Upon  the  hill-tops  stands  the  ancient  stone, 
Where  legend  hovers  like  a  singir 


With  morning  brightness  on  its  downy  breast. 

V] 


iging  lark, 
Y  br 
VELHAVEN. 

One  subject  of  conversation  and  of  dispute 
also  between  Harald  and  Susanna,  was  their 
pale  lady.  As  soon  as  the  discourse  turned  to 
her,  Harald  assume*1,  a  very  grave  demeanour, 
and  replied  only  to  Susanna's  earnest  inquiries 
of  what  he  knew  about  her,  "  she  must  have 
been  very  unfortunate  !"  If,  however,  Susanna 
began  to  assail  him  with  questions  about  this 
misfortune,  in  what  it  consisted,  whether  one 
«ould  not  help  her  in  some  way  or  other — Su- 
sanna would  have  gons  up  and  down  the  world 
for  this  purpose — then  began  Harald  to  tell  a 
story. 

Tales  of  women,  powerful  and  distinguished 
in  their  valleys,  are  not  rare  in  Norway.  The 
<slory  of  the  lady  in  Hallingdal,  called  the  Shriek- 
ing "Lady,  is  well  known,  who  was  so  magnifi- 
cent that  she  was  drawn  by  elks;  one  hears  of 
the  rich  Lady  Belju,  also  of  Hallingdal,  who 
built  Naes  church,  and  by  means  of  fire  and 
butter  split  the  Beja  rock,  so  that  a  road  was 
carried  over  it,  which  road  is  called  to  this  day, 
the  Butter  Rock.  One  hears  tell  of  the  Ladies 
of  Solberg  and  Skondal,  of  their  great  quarrel 
about  a  pig,  and  of  the  false  oath  which  one  of 
them  swore  in  the  lawsuit  which  thence  ensued; 
and  to  every  one  of  these  ladies  belongs  the 
«tory,  that  the  preacher  did  not  dare  to  have  the 
church  bells  rung  until  the  great  lady  had  ar- 
rived there. 

They  tell  farther  the  history  of  the  wife  of  the 
knight  Knut  Eldhjerna,  who,  from  grief  for  the 
criminal  lives  of  her  seven  sons,  retired  from 
the  world,  and  lived  as  a  hermit  in  a  lonesome 
dale,  where,  by  fasting  and  alms,  she  endeavour- 
ed to  atone  for  the  misdeeds  of  her  children. 
Yes,  indeed,  there  are  many  histories  of  this 
kind.  But  as  concerns  the  history  which  Har- 
ald related  to  Susanna,  of  Mrs.  Astrul,  its  like 


Eric,  king  of  Norway,  so  called  because  of  hi*  cruelty. 


[  had  not  yet  been  heard  in  the  valleys  of  Norway. 
1  There  occurred  in  it  so  many  strange  and  hor- 
I  rible  things,  that  the  credulous  Susanna,  who 
I  during  it  had  become  ever  paler  and  paler,  might 
have  been  pt  -trilled  with  horror  if,  precisely  at 
i  the  most  terrible  part  of  the  catastrophe,  the  sus- 
picion had  not  suddenly  occurred  to  her  that  she 
was  horrifying  herself—  at  a  mere  fiction  !    And 
}  Harald's  countenance,  when  she  expressed  her 
conjectures,  made  this  certainty;  and  'he  hearty 
laughter  with  which  he  received  her  exclama- 
tions and  reproaches  excited  her  highest  indig- 
nation, and  she  rose  up  and  left  him  with  the 
asMiiance  that  she  never  again  would  ask  him 
anything,  never  believe  a  word  that  he  said. 

This  lasted  till — the  next  time.    Then  if  Har- 
,  aid  promised  to  tell  the  truth  as  regarded  their 
I  lady — the  whole  pure  truth,  then  Susanna  let 
'  herself  be  befooled,  listened,  grew  pale,  wept,  till 
the  increasing  marvels  of  the  story  awoke  afresh. 
lier  suspicion,  which  she  again  plainly  express- 
ed as  before,  and  again  Barbara  stood  up,  scold- 
ed, threatened,  banged  the  door  after  her  in  an- 
ger, and  Harald— laughed. 

In  one  point,  however,  Harald  and  Susanna 
always  perfectly  agreed;  and  that  was  in  serr- 
ing  their  lady  with  the  greatest  zeal;  and  this, 
without  themselves  being  aware  of  it,  increased 
their  esteem  for  each  other,  which,  however,  by 
\  no  means  prevented  their  boldly  attacking  each 
j  other,  and  slandering — he  Sweden,  she  Norway. 
Thus,  amid  perpetual  alternations  of  strife  and 
I  peace,  slid  away  the  autumn  months  unobserved, 
I  with  its  darkening  days  and  its  increasing  cold  ; 
and  the  season  came,  in  which  important  busi- 
ness demanded  the  time  of  the  ladies,  as  well  in 
great  as  in  small  houses;  the  time  for  lights  and 
tarts,  dance,  play  and  children's  joy,  in  one 
word — 

CHRISTMAS. 

Come  hither,  little  birds,  merry  of  mood, 

By  barn-door  and  dwelling-house  corn-cars  arc  strewed  ; 

Christmas  comes  hither, 

Then  may  ye  gather 
Food  from  the  bread-giving  straw,  golden  hued. 

BJERREQAARD. 

The  sun  shall  warm  and  illumine  thn  -whole  earth,  there- 
fore is  the  earth  glad  of  his  coining. — THE  KINO'S  PLAT. 

THANKS  be  to  God  for  the  sun  !  So  many 
friends,  so  many  joys,  desert  us  during  our  pil- 
grimage through  life ;  the  sun  remains  true  to 
us,  and  lights  and  warms  us  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave.  This  is  it  which  unites  the  Pagan 
and  the  Christian  in  one  common  worship,  in- 
asmuch as  it  lifts  the  hearts  of  both  to  the  God 
who  has  created  the  sun.  The  highest  festival 
of  the  year  among  the  Northern  Heathens  and 
Christians  occurs  also  at  the  season  in  which 
the  sun,  as  it  were,  is  born  anew  to  the  earth, 
and  his  strength  is  converted  from  waning  to 
waxing.  With  the  greatest  cordiality  is  this 
festival  celebrated  in  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries. Not  alone  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy 
blaze  up  fires  of  joy,  and  are  heard  the  joyful 
cries  of  children ;  from  the  humblest  cottages  al- 
so resounds  joy ;  in  the  prisons  it  becomes  bright, 
and  the  poor  partake  of— plenty.  In  the  country, 
doors,  hearths,  and  tables  stand  open  to  every 
wanderer.  In  many  parts  of  Norway  the  inn- 
kreper  demands  no  payment  from  the  traveller 
either  for  board  or  lodging.  This  is  the  time  in 
which  the  earth  seems  to  feel  the  truth  of  the 
heavenly  words—"  It  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive."  And  not  only  human  beings, 
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but  animals  also  have,  their  good  things  at 
Christmas.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  farm-yard, 
all  domestic  animals,  are  entertained  in  the  best 
manner;  and  the  little  birds  of  heaven  rejoice 
too,  for  at  every  barn  a  tall  stake  raises  itself,  on 
Ihe  top  of  which  rich  sheaves  of  oats  invite  them 
to  a  magnificent  meal ;  even  the  poorest  day-la- 
bourer, if  he  himself  possess  no  corn,  asks  and 
s  from  the  peasant  a  bundle  of  corn,  raises 
it  aloft,  and  makes  the  birds  rejoice  beside  his 
empty  barn. 

::tia  had  had  much  to  care  for  in  the  <  'hri-i- 

veek,  and  was  often  up  late  at  night :  in 

part,  on  account  of  her  own  business ;  in  part, 

on  account  of  some  Christmas  giiN  with  which 

al  persons  around 

her.     Aud  \.lii<  certainly  was  the  cause  of  her 

-  herself  on  the  morning 

.•-•  was  awoke  by  a  twit- 

•  •f  birds  before  her  window,  and  'her  con- 

-science  reproached  her  with  having,  amid  the 

business  of  the  foregoing  day,  quite  forgotten  the 

little  birds,  to  which  she  was  accustomed  to  throw 

out  upon  the  snow,  corn  and  bread  crumbs  ;  and 

ihev  were  now  come  to  remind  her  of  it.    Ah  ! 

were  but  all  remembrances  like  to  the  twittering 

of  birds!     \\~fih  real  remorse  for  her  forgetful- 

joess  £M:  -tened  to  dress  herself,  and  to 

draw  a  mdow-curtain.     And  behold! 

r  window,  stood  a  tall  slender 

rreen  top,  cut  in  the  form  of  a 

a  great  bunch  of  gold- yellow 

narrows  and 

bulfmches  swarmed,  pi-- 

:  la  raid!'   Thepeo- 
•i  smiles  to 

jia:s  q  .  'A- ant  had  indeed  planted 

ihe  tret-  ward  however  himself  appear- 

:  he  were  quite  a  stranger  to  the  whole  af- 
fair, betrayed  astonishment  at  the  tree  with  the 
sheaf  of  oats,  and  could  not  conceive  how  it  had 
come  there. 

"  It  must/'  said  he,  "  have  shot  forth  of  itself 

during  the  night;1'  and  this  could  only  be  prov- 

rful  strength  of  the  excellent 

•  arth — every  morsel  of  which  is  pnl- 

•i.'iry  rock.     Such  a  soil  only  can 

a  miramlous  growth. 
•:oori,  1  larald  went  with  Susanna  in- 
she  with  her  own  hands 

:   hn-adan. 

sheep;  and  :  ;i  ahun- 

<ian:  meas'ire.     in   the  ••oiniiiMiiity  <>f  hens  was 

•ter  ob- 
servable. Some  i  whilst  they 
drore  the  others  a  v  iheroii- 
i  modest distance  upwell 
pleased  the  corn  which  good  l  l>estow- 
ed  apo:  •  ;ijoy  for 

<  »f this  Doble 
ir,  with 

coloured  feathers,  and  of  a  r>- 


crow 

and  rae,vl'''1  ;i.t  his  |.  e:      On  .;         ' 

tiful  l>e!ia .  -.vas  called 

namchealvayi 

that  ;iong  the  geeae, 

vexation 

esvd  and  peeked  at  !•> 
ever.     :  .   kill 

na  declared  warmly,  I 


the  rivals  were  sacrificed  it  must  be  the  white 
one. 

In  a  house  where  there  are  no  children,  where 
neither  family  nor  friends  assemble,  where  the 
mistress  sits  with  her  trouble  in  darkness,  there 
iiristmas  bring  no  great  joy.  But  Susan- 
na had  made  preparations  to  diffuse  pleasure, 
and  the  thoughts  of  it  had  through  the  whole 
week,  amid  her  manifold  occupations,  illumined 
her  heart ;  and  besides,  she  was  of  that  kind  that 
her  life  would  have  been  dark  had  it  not  been 
that  the  prospect  of  always  making  somebody 
I  happy  had  glimmered  like  a  star  over  her  path. 
Larina,  Karina,  and  Petro  tasted  on  this  day  of 
the  fruits  ot  Susanna's  night-watching;  and 
when  it  was  evening,  and  Susanna  had  arrang- 
ed the  Christmas-table  in  the  hall,  and  had  seei 
it  adorned  with  lut-fish,*  and  roa^t  meat,  and 
sweet  groats,  cakes  and  butter,  tarts  and  apples, 
and  lighted  with  four  candles ;  when  the  farm 
people  assembled  round  the  table  with  eyes  that 
flashed  with  delight  and  appetite;  when  the  old- 
est among  them  struck  up  a  hymn  of  thanks- 
giving, and  all  the  rest  joined  in  with  folded 
hands  and  solemn  voices — then  seemed  it  to  Su- 
sanna as  if  she  were  no  longer  in  a  foreign 
land  :  and  after  she  had  joined  in  with  the  hymn 
of  the  people,  she  seated  herself  al  the  table  as 
the  most  joyous,  cordial  hostess  ;  clinked  her 
glass  with  those  of  the  men  and  maid  servants; 
animated  even  the  most  colossal  passion  for 
eating,  and  placed  the  nicest  things  before  the 
weak  and  timid. 

Mrs.  Asti  id  had  told  Susanna  that  she  would 
remain  alone  in  her  chamber  this  evening,  and 
only  take  a  glass  of  milk.  Susanna  wished, 
however,  to  decoy  her  into  enjoyment  by  a  little 
surprise;  and  had  laid  the  following  little  plot 
against  her  peace.  At  the  time  when  the  gl 
of  milk  was  to  be  carried  in  to  her,  instead  of 
this  a  very  pretty  boy,  dressed  to  represent  an 
angel,  according  to  Susanna's  idea  of  one,  with 
a  crown  of  light  upon  his  head,  should  softly 
enter  her  room  and  beckon  her  out.  So  beauti- 
ful and  bright  a  messenger  the  lady  would  find 
it  impossible  to  withstand,  and  he  would  thea* 
conduct  her  out  into  the  great  hall,  where,  in  a  , 
grove  of  lir-trees,  a  table  was  covered  with  the" 

est  groats,  and  the  most  delicious  of  tarts, 
and  behind  the  fir-trees  the  people  of  the  h 
were  to  be  assembled,  and  to  strike  up  a  song  to 
a  well-known  air  of  the   country,  in  prai- 
their  lady,  and  full  of  good  wishes  lor  her  future 
life. 

H. irald,  to  whom  Susanna  had  imparted 

nik   his  head  over  it,  at  li: 
fully,  but  afterwards  fell  into  it,  and  l<M>t  a  ! 

and  to  its  accomplishment,  as  well  by  eb- 

e   iii  tiees  .MS  |,v  limn"  out  ' 
Susanna  w  !  with  her 

.UK!  fi.ll.i\ve.l  sil-  inly  and  soflly 
at  his  heel  -,vn 

lu-ad  and  iis  -littering  crown  he  '  'Mljr 

nber. 

MaraM  'l>>y. 

'•v  saw  the 


upon    her  black-appareled  figure.      TIM; 

•T;  she 

•d  u;>.  ai>  i  --tan1. 1  I<M  some  liui  •  wit1)  a  u  i!d 
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Then  she  arose  hastily,  pressed  her  hands  to  her  I 
breast,  uttered  a  faint  cry  of  horror,  and  sank 
lifeless  to  the  lloor.     Susanna  pushed  her  an  1:0 1 
violently  aside,  and  rushed  to  her  nii>uv>s,  who 
with  indescribable  feelii. 

in  her  amis  and  carried  to  led.  llarald,  on  the 
contrary,  busied  himself  with  the  poor  angel, 
who  with  his  crown  had  lo.st  his  balan 
while  the  hot  tallow  ran  down  over  brow  and 
cheeks,  broke  out  into  the  most  deplorable  tones 
of  lamentation. 

Susanna  soon  succeeded  in  recalling  her  mis- 
tress to  life;  but  fora  long  time  her  mind  seemed 
lobe  confused,  and  she  spoke  unintelligible,  un- 
connected sentences,  of  which  Susanna  only  un- 
derstood the  words,  'Apparition  —  unfortunate 
child — death  !'  Susanna  concluded  therefore 
that  the  fabricated  angel  had  frightened  her,  and 
exclaimed  with  tears,  "Ah,  it  was  only  Hans 
Guttormson's  little  fellow  that  I  had  dressed  up 
as  an  angel,  in  order  to  give  you  pleasure !" 

Susanna  saw  now  right  well  how  little  fortu- 
nate had  been  this  thought;  but  Mrs.  Astrid  lis- 
tened with  great  eagerness  to  Susanna's  expla- 
nation respecting  the  apparition  which  had  shook 
Jier  so  much,  and  at  length  her  convulsive  state 
passed  off  in  a  flood  of  tears.  Susanna  beside 
herself  for  grief,  that  instead  of  joy  she  had  occa- 
sioned trouble  to  her  lady,  kissed,  with  tears,  her 
dress,  hands,  feet,  amid  heartfelt  prayers  for  for- 
giveness. 

Mrs.  Astrid  answered  mildly,  but  with  excite- 
ment. '=  Thou  meant  it  well,  Susanna.  Thou 
couldst  not  know  how  thou  wouldst  grive  me. 
But — think  no  more  about  it;  never  more  at- 
tempt to  give  me  pleasure.  I  can  never  more 
be  joyful,  never  more  happy !  There  lies  a  stone 
upon  my  breast  which  never  can  be  raised,  until 
the  stone  shall  be  laid  on  my  grave.  But  go  now, 
Susanna,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  be  alone.  I 
shall  soon  be  better." 

Susanna  prayed  that  she  might  bring  her  a 
glass  of  milk,  and  Mrs.  Astrid  consented;  but 
when  she  had  brought  it  in  she  was  obliged  again 
to  withdraw,  her  heart  full  of  anguish.  When 
&he  came  out  to  Harald  she  poured  out  to  him 
all  her  pain  over  the  unfortunate  project,  and  re- 
lated to  him  the  deep  agitation  of  mind,  and  the 
dark,  despairing  words  of  her  lady. 

At  this  Harald  became  pale  and  thoughtful, 
and  Susanna  at  that  was  still  more  depressed. 
To  be  sure  she  had  yet  a  little  mine  of  pleasures 
remaining,  on  whose  explosion  she  had  very 
much  pleased  herself,  but  this  in  the  disturbed 
state  of  mind  produced  but  little  effect.  It  is 
true  that  Harald  smiled,  and  exclaimed,  '  The 
cross !'  when  a  waistcoat  made  its  appearance 
out  of  a  wheaten  loaf;  it  is  true  that  he  thanked 
Susanna  and  pressed  her  hand,  but  he  had  evi- 
dently so  little  pleasure  in  her  present,  his 
thoughts  were  so  plainly  directed  to  something 
else,  that  now  every  gleam  of  pleasure  vanished 
for  Susanna  from  the  Christmas  joy.  When 
she  was  alone  in  her  chamber,  and  saw  from 
her  window  how  a  little  beam  of  light  proceeded 
from  every  cottage  in  the  valley,  and  she  thought 
how  within  them  were  assembled  in  confidential 
circles,  parents,  children,  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  friends,  then  felt  she  painfully  that  she  was 
lonesome  in  a  strange  land  ;  and  as  she  remem- 
bered how  formerly  on  this  evening  she  made 
her  little  Hulda  happy,  and  how  fortunate  her 
projects  had  always  been,  she  took  out  a  hand- 
kerchief which  had  been  worn  on  the  neck  of 
the  little  beloved  sister,  and  covered  it  with  hot 


tears  and  kisses.     Great  part  of  the  night  she 
hold  of  her  lady's  door,  listen- 
ing full  of  anguish  to  the  never-ceasing  footsteps 

within.  But  with  the  exception  of  several  deep 
^usanna.  heard  no  expression  of  pain 
which  might  justify  her  in  breaking  in  upon  the 
solitude  of  her  mi-: 

We  will  now  turn  ourselves  to  a  somewhat 
more  lively  picture. 

There  exists  in  Norway  a  pleasant  custom, 
which  is  called  Tura-jul,  or  Christmas-turns. 
In  Christmas  week,  namely,  people  go  out  to 
visit  one  another  by  turns,  and  then  in  the  hos- 
pitable houses  is  there  feasting,  sporting,  and 
dancing.  That  is  called  "  the  Christmas-turns." 

And  the  "  turns"  extended  also  to  the  remote- 
lying,  solitary  Heimdal.  The  pastor  of  the 
mother  parish,  the  friendly  and  hospitable  pas- 
tor, Middelberg,  had  sent  an  invitation  to  friends 
and  acquaintances  in  the  whole  neighbourhood, 
which  included  also  the  inhabitants  of  8emb,  to 
a  feast  at  the  parsonage,  on  the  second  day  of 
Christmas. 

Mrs.  Astrid  excused  herself,  but  besought 
Harald  and  Susanna  to  drive  there.  It  had  fro- 
zen a  few  days  before,  and  had  freshly  snowed, 
so  that  the  sledging  was  excellent,  and  Harald 
now  again  in  good-humour  seemed  disposed  to 
make  a  little  festival  of  driving  Susanna  to  ihe 
parsonage  in  a  small  sledge  with  jingling  bells. 

Mrs.  Astrid  had  regained  her  accustomed 
manner  and  appearance,  and  thus  Susanna  was 
easy  as  to  all  consequences  of  her  unfortunate 
scheme  on  Christrnas-eve,  and  could  give  her- 
self up  with  a  free  mind  to  the  agreeable  impres- 
sions which  the  winter-drive  offered.  And  these 
were  manifold  and  rich  to  a  person  who  was  so 
little  used  to  pleasure  of  any  kind  as  Susanna, 
and  who,  besides  this,  was  of  a  fresh,  open 
spirit.  The  air  was  so  clear,  the  snow  was  so 
dazzling,  mountain  and  woods  so  splendid,  the 
horse  so  spirited,  and  Harald  drove  so  indescri- 
bably well,  the  most  difficult  places  being  to 
him  mere  play-work,  that  Susanna  exclaimed 
every  now  and  then,  "  O  how  beautiful !  O  how 
divine !" 

With  all  this,  Harald  was  uncommonly  polite 
and  entertaining.  Attentive  in  the  extreme  that 
Susanna  sate  comfortably,  was  warm  about  the 
feet,  and  so  on,  laid  himself  out  at  the  same 
time  to  make  her  acquainted  with  all  the  won- 
ders and  beauties  of  the  district ;  besides  which 
he  related  much  that  was  interesting  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  neighbourhood,  of  its  woods, 
mountains,  and  kinds  of  stones,  spoke  of  the 
primeval  mountains  and  transition-formations, 
of  that  which  had  existed  before  the  Flood,  and 
of  that  which  had  been  formed  after  it,  so  that 
Susanna  was  astonished  at  his  great  learning, 
and  a  feeling  of  reverence  for  him  was  excited 
in  her  mind.  It  is  true  that  she  forgot  this  for 
one  while,  in  a  quarrel  which  suddenly  arose- 
between  them  respecting  the  sun,  which  accord- 
ing to  Harald's  assertion,  must  appear  brighter 
in  Norway  than  in  Sweden,  which  Susanna 
contended  against  most  vehemently,  and  assured 
him  of  exactly  the  opposite;  and  about  the  >trata 
of  air,  of  which  Susanna  asserted  that  they  lay 
in  Norway  different  to  Sweden  ;  upon  the 
whole,  however,  the  drive  was  harmonious,  and 
in  the  highest  degree  advantageous  to  Harald's 
appearance.  By  his  driving,  his  politeness,  and 
his  learning,  he  had  attained  to  something  quite 
grand  and  extraordinary  in  Susanna's  eyes. 

When,  after  a  drive  'of  about  six  miles,  they 
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approached  the  parsonage-house,  they  saw  from 

all  sides  the  little  sledges  issuing  from  i 

e>  ol'the  valleys,  and  men  hastening  torward  in 

:ue   direction   as   themselve 
fields  ol'  snow.      Steaming  breath  came  from 
the  nostrils  oi'  the  snorting  horses,  and  merrily 
jingled  the  bells  in  the  clear  air.     Susanna  was 
enrapture,!. 

No  less  was  she  enraptured  by  the  cordiality 
with  which  she  saw  herself  received  at  the  par- 
— she,  a  foreign  serving-maiden — by  for- 
.  '-aliny,  and  respectable  people.    Susanna 
-   tins,   very  cu:  "e   how 

looked,  and  how  they  went  on,  in  a  re- 
spectable parsonage  in   Norway  ;    and  it  was, 
therefore,  very  agreeable  to  her,  when  the  kind 
Madame   Middeloerg   invited    her  to  see   the 
and  allowed  her  to  be  conducted  by  her 
laughter,  Thea  iMiddelberg,  everywhere, 
.K  cellar  even  to  the  garret.     Sn>anna. 
after  this,  felt  great  esteem  for  the  arrangements 
in  the  parsonage-house;  thought  that  she  could 
learn  various  things  from  itj  other  things,  how- 
•  thought  would  have  been  better  accord - 
.-li  method.     Returned  to  the 
company,  Susanna  found  much  to  notice  and 
much  to  reflect  upon.     For  the  rest,  she  was 
:  the  whole  of  this  day  in  a  sort  of  mental 
..out.     It  seemed  to  her,  as  if  she  saw  the 
picture  of  C'>mlort  and  happiness  of  which  she 
•imed,  here  realized.    It  seem- 
ed to  ii  .••   amid  these  grand   natural 
and  simple  manners  mii>t  be  beautiful. 
The  relationship  between  parents  and  children, 
belw«ei.  :  vants,  appeared  so  cor- 
..; renal.  She  heard  the  servants  in  the 
.man,  call  him  nnd  his  wife, 
.:id  mother;  she  saw  the  eldest  daughter 
of  the  h                  .  in  wailing  on  the  gut 

.nil  easily,  that  one  saw  that 

she  did  it  from  her  heart;  saw  a  frank  satisfar- 

•n  all  faces,  a  freedom  from  care,  and  a 

y  in  the  tehaviour  of  all;  and  all  this 

•i.-i  feel  quite  light  at  heart,  whilst  it 

railed  forth  a  certain  t-arful  glance  in  her  eye. 

.  e   you   pleasure  in  flowers  V   inquired 

the  friendly  n  1  when   Su- 

.at  she  had,  she  broke  off  the 

!    -••  which  bloomed  m  the  win- 

thC  iWo  ,;I,,i   she 

infill  '  mora  mi' (my  mother), 

•hi  also, 

la  mi.1 

•  not  in 

•.  and  lull  of  life  and  animation,  was  in 

wished 
•  ojriren  to 

ir  of  tli,- 


I  and  animated  by  the  general  spirit  she  joined  in 
with  the  beautiful  people's  song,  'The  old  sea- 
-  •:  way,' and  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
all  spirit  of  opposition  to  Norway  and  Norwe- 
gians.   And  how  heartily  did  not  she  unite  in 
the  last  skal  which  was  proposed  by  the  host, 
with  beaming  and  tearful  eyes,  '•  To  all  those  who 
thought  on  her  little  Hulda. 

But  now  we  mast  go  on  to  that  which  made 
this  day  a  remarkable  one  for  Susanna. 

After  dinner  and  coffee  were  over,  the  com- 
pany divided,  as  is  customary  in  Norway.  The 
ladies  remained  sitting  on  the  sofa  and  in  armed 
chairs  round  about,  and  talked  over  the  occur- 
rences in  the  neighbourhood,  domestic  affairs, 
and  the  Bow-happily  concluded  Christmas  busi- 
ness, and  '  yes,  indeed !'  'yes,  indeed  !'  was  often 
heard  among  them. 

The  young  girls  grouped  themselves  together 
in  the  window,  and  there  was  heard  talk  of 
'dress'  and  'ornament,1  'heavens,  how  pretty!' 
and  jest  and  small-talk. 

in  the  next  room  sate  the  gentlemen  together 
with  pipes  and  politics. 

Susanna  was  near  to  the  open  door  of  this 
!  room,  and  as  she  felt  but  littRi  interest  in  the 
!  subjects  that  were  spoken  of  in  her  neighbour- 
hood, she  could  not  avoid  listening  to  that  which 
was  said  by  the  gentlemen  within  the  room,  for 
she  heard  how  there  a  coarse  voice  was  abusing 
•  •n  and  the  Swedes  in  the  most  defamatory 
;  manner.     Susanna's  blood  boiled,  and  involun- 
tarily, she  clenched  her  list. 

"  O  heavens  !"  sighed  she,  "  that  I  were  but  a 
man  !" 

The  patriotic  burgomaster's  daughter  burned 
with  desire  to  fall  upon  those  who  dared  to  de- 
spise her  fatherland.  She  could  not  hear  this 
coolly,  and  almost  fearing  her  own  angers  he  was 
about  to  rise  and  take  another  place,  but  she  re- 
strained herself,  for  she  heard  a  nir 
voice  raised  in  defence  of  that  fo 
ated  country.  And  truly  it  wa^ 

:'ia  to  hear  Sweden  defended  with  as  much 
intelligence  as  /ral;  truly  it  was  a  j,>y  to  her  to 
hear  the  assertions  of  the  <•  e  repelled 

by  the  other  less  noisy,  but  more  powerful  voirq 
and  at  length  to  hcai  it  declaim,  as  master  of  the 
lield,  the  following  lines,  which  were  addre- 
to  his  native  land  on  the  occasion  of  the  death 
of  (.iiistaviis  Adolphus  • 

At  onrr  n  (himnn(l  thy  (jlory's  raj; 
ivrnr, 

.<•«  «pl«ndid 
. 

!>rr  lore  will  CMt, 
•:inw  wail!* 

Yes,  truly  was  all  this  a  1',-rlm-  ,.f  .i-li-ht  far 

'.na;   but  the  voice  which  s;  ">!»<• 
fully — the  voic,-  which  .Icfcnded  Swe<- 

:  h  the  feeling  of  deltaftl 
this  voice  operated  more  than  (ill  the  n 
sanna,  for    it   \\  .M.      Sns. 


party  » 
know. 


lady  belonged  t.. 


-Luzon.     AflV 
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tered  in  every  country  of  the  world)  which  has 
a  resemblance  to  the  parasite  growth,  inasmuch 
as  it  grows  and  flourishes  by  the  nourishment 
which  it  seeks  from  the  plants  on  which  it  fixes 
itself.  As  this  lady  wore  a  brown  dress,  and  had 
brown  ribbons  in  her  cap,  we  find  it  very  appro- 
priate to  call  her  Madame  Brown.  Susanna 
must  now  give  Madame  Brown  an  account  of 
her  family,  her  home,  all  her  connexions,  why 
she  was  come  into  Norway,  how  she  liked  living 
diere,  and  so  on.  In  all  this  Susanna  was  tol- 
erably openhearted  ;  but  when  the  discou. 
turned  upon  her  present  situation,  and  her  lady, 
she  became  more  reserved.  On  this  subject, 
however,  Madame  Brown  was  less  disposed  to 
question  than  to  relate  herself. 


home.     She  wished  not,  however,  to  take  Hat- 
aid   from   the  company,  and  intended,  unteai- 
ingly,   10  drive  home  alone.     She  could  drive 
well,  and  should  easily  find  the  way. 

•oner,  however,  did  Ilarald  oecome 
aware  of  her  intentions  than  he  prepared  to 
aeeumpany  her;  and  it  was  of  no  avail  that 
Susanna  opposed  herself  to  it.  Uost  and  host- 
ess, however,  in  their  cordiality,  opposed  warmly 
their  guests  leaving  them  so  early,  and  threaten- 
ed them  with  'Aasgaardsreja,'  who  was  accus- 
tomed to  rage  in  Christmas  time,  and  would 
meet  them  by  the  way  if  they  persi»teii  in  their 
unwise  resolve.  Notwithstanding  this  they  did 
so,  and  were  accompanied  by  their  hosts  to  the 
sledge.  Susanna  thanked  them  from  her  moved 


My  God,  dear  friend,  how  can  you  live  with 
her  1    She  must  be  so  horribly  gloomy  and  anx- 

?*-*.•*«-  I" 


ious! 


Susanna  replied  by  a  warm  burst  of  praise  of 
her  lady,  and  said,  "that  she  was  always  sor- 
rowful,"and  appeared  to  be  unhappy,  but  that 
this  only  bound  her  to  her  all  the  more." 

"Unhappy!"  began  Madame  Brown  again. 
11  Yes,  if  that  were  all— but  alas !" 

asked    in   astonishment   what  she 


"I  knew  Mrs.  Astrid,"  said  she,  "  in  our :  heart  for  all  their  kindness,  promised  the  amiu- 
younger  days,  very  well.  She  was  a  very  hand-  ;  ble  Thea  that  they  would  see  one  another  often, 
some  lady,  but  always  rather  proud.  However,  and  kissed  tenderly  the  little  Mina,  who  hung 
I  did  not  mind  that,  and  we  were  right  good  !  upon  her  neck. 

friends.  People  have  told  me  that  I  ought  to  \  Scarcely  was  Susanna  seated  in  the  sledge, 
pay  a  visit  to  Semb,  but— I  don't  know— I  have  |  and  was  amid  mountains  and  woods,  than  she 
never  seen  her  since  she  has  been  so  strange,  gave  vent  to  her  heart,  and  related  to  Harald 

the  story  which  she  had  just  heard.  And  het 
abhorrence  had  not  been  less  than  was  now 
Harald's  anger  at  such  a  shameful  calumnia- 
tion, and  at  the  person  who  had  exhibited  suck 
an  evidence  of  her  own  dark  soul.  Yes,  he  fell 
into  such  a  rage  with  old  Madame  Brown,  and 
made  such  threatening  demonstrations  against 
her  well-being,  and  the  horse  made  such  violent 
springs  and  plunges,  that  Susanna  endeavoured 
to  lead  the  conversation  to  other  subjects.  She 
therefore  asked  Harald  what  was  meant  by 
Aasgaardsreja,  and  why  they  had  threatened 
her  with  it. 

Harald  on  this  returned  to  his  customary  tem- 
per, and  assured  her  that  this  was  by  no  means 
to  be  jested  with.  "The  Aasgaardsreia,"  said 
he,  "are  the  spirits  which  are  not  good  enough 
to  deserve  heaven,  and  yet  not  bad  enough  to  be 
sent  to  hell;  they  consist  of  tipplers,  polite  de- 
ceivers,— in  one  word,  of  all  those  who  from  one 
cause  or  another  have  given  themselves  to  evil. 
For  punishment,  therefore,  must  they  ride  about 
till  the  end  of  the  world.  At  the  head  of  the 
troop  rides  Guro-Rysse,  or  Reisa-Rova,  who  is 
to  be  known  by  her  long  train.  Afier  her  fol- 
lows a  long  numerous  band  of  both  sexes.  The 
horses  are  coal  black,  and  their  eyes  flash  in  the 
darkness  like  tire.  They  are  guided  by  bits  of 
red-hot  iron,  ride  over  land  and  water,  and  the 
halloo  of  the  riders,  the  snorting  of  the  horses, 
the  rattling  of  the  iron  bits,  occasion  a  tumult 
which  is  heard  from  i'ar.  Whenever  they  throw 
a  saddle  over  a  house,  there  must  some  one  die, 
and  wherever  they  perceive  that  there  will  be 
bloodshed  or  murder,  they  enter,  and  seating 
themselves  on  the  posts  by  the  door,  make  a 
noise  and  laugh  in  their  sleeve.  When  one 
hears  the  Aasgaardsreja  coming,  one  must 
throw  oneself  on  the  ground  and  pretend  that 
one  sleeps.  If  one  does  this  not,  one  is  carried 


Susanna   asked   in 
meant  1 

Madame  Brown  answered,  "I  say  and  think 
nothing  bad  of  her,  and  always  defend  her,  but 
in  any  case  there  is  something  odd  about  her.' 
Could  you  really  believe  that  there  are  people, 
wicked  enough 'to  speak— to  suspect— a  mur- 
der 7" 

Susanna  could  neither  think  nor  speak— she 
only  stared  at  the  speaker. 

"Yes,  yes,"  continued  Madame  Brown,  flu- 
ently ;  "  so  people  say !  To  be  sure  the  Colonel, 
who  was  a  monster,  was  most  guilty  in  the  af- 
fair; but  yet,  nevertheless,  she  must  have  known 
of  it — so  people  assert.  See  you — they  had  a 
boy  with  them,  the  son  of  her  sister.  The 
mother  died,  after  having  confided  her  child  to 
the  care  of  her  sister  and  her  brother-in-law. 
What  happens  then  1  One  fine  day  the  boy  has 
vanished — never  again  comes  to  light — nobody 
knows  what  has  become  of  him;  but  his  cloak 
is  found  on  a  rock,  by  the  lake,  and  drops  of 
blood  on  the  stone  under  it !  The  boy  had  van- 
ished, and  his  property  came  in  well  for  his  re- 
lations, since  the  Colonel  had  gambled  away 
every  thing  which  he  and  his  wife  possessed. 
But  our  Lord,  in  his  justice,  smote  the  Colonel, 
so  that  for  five  years  he  remained  lame  and 
speechless,  and  his  wife  never  since  that  time 
has  had  one  joyful  day  on  earth." 

Susanna  turned  pale  with  emotion,  and   as 


zealously  as  she  had  before  defended  the  honour   away  by  the  troop,  and  struck  down  in  a  faint- 


of  her  native  land,  now  defended  she  the  inno- 
cence of  her  lady.  But  in  this  she  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  friendly  hostess,  who  invited  her 
to  join  the  other  young  people  in  games  and 
dancing.  But  Susanna  was  so  excited  by  that 
which  she  had  heard,  and  longed  so  much"  to  be 
at  home  with  her  mistress,  for  whom,  now  thru 
she  had  heard  her  so  cruelly  maligned,  she  felt 


more  affection  than  ever;  she  prayed  to  be 
cused  from  taking  any  part  in  the  Christ 
games,  and  announced  her  intention  of  driving 


ex- 
Christmas 


ing-fit  in  a  place  far  distant  from  where  one 
was.  People  often,  after  this,  are  low-spirited 
and  melancholy  all  their  days.  But  the  virtu- 
ous, who  throw  themselves  down  immediately 
on  the  approach  of  the  troop,  suffer  nothing,  ex- 
cepting that  every  one  of  the  airy  company  spits 
upon  him  in  passing;  when  the  troop  has  passed 
by,  then  one  spits  again,  and  the  affair  has  then 
no  farther  consequence." 

Harald  added  that  this  troop  was  commonly 
out  at  Christmas,  and  nothing  was  more  possi- 
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ble  than  that  they  themselves  might  meet  it  on 
this  very  evening,  and  in  that  case  Susanna  had 
nothing  more  to  do  than  to  dismount  from  the 
•ledge,  throw  herself  with  her  nose  on  the  ground, 
and  bury  her  face  in  the  snow,  till  the  wild  herd 
were  gone  over.* 

Susanna  declared,  it  is  true,  that  she  had  not 
any  faith  in  the  story  ;  but  Harald  said  so  grave- 
ly, that  one  of  these  days  she  would  see  that  the 
affair  was  true,  and  Susanna  was  naturally  so 
inclined  to  believe  in  the  marvellous,  that"  she 
very  often,  especially  in  narrow  passes  of  the 
,  directed  her  glance  to  the  heights,  half 
fearing,  half  wishing,  that  the  black  horses,  with 
the  fiery  eyes  and  the  red-hot  bridlebits,  might 
make  their  appearance.  But  she  only  saw  bright 
stars  look  down  upon  her,  now  and  then  dimmed 
by  the  Northern  lights,  which  waved  their  shi- 
ning fleeting  veils  over  the  vault  of  heaven. 

Arrived  at  Semb,  she  saw  the  cu-stomary  faint 
light  in  the  windows  of  her  lady.  Susanna's 
heart  was  affected,  and  with  a  deep  sigh  she  said, 
"Ah,  how  wicked  this  world  is!  To  lay  yet 
stones  upon  the  burden,  and  to  make  misfortune 
into  crime.  What,  what  can  we  do  to  shield 
her  from  the  attacks  of  malice  1" 

"Madame  Brown  shall  at  least  not  spread  her 
lies  farther,"  said  Harald.  "I  will  drive  to  her 
to-morrow  morning,  compel  her  to  swallow  her 
own  words,  and  terrify  her  from  ever  letting  them 
again  pass  her  lips." 

.  that  is  good!"  exdaimed  Susanna  de- 
lighted. 

"  If  an  accident  happens  to  a  child,"  continued 
Harald  excitedly,  "  then  directly  to  charge  those 
belonging  to  it  with  wilful  murder!  Can  one  im- 
agine anything  more  shameful  or  more  absurd. 
No,  such  snakes,  at  least,  shall  not  hiss  about 
the  unhappy  lady.  And  to  crush  them  shall  be 
my  busim 

And  with  this  Harald  pressed  Susanna's  hand 
at  parting,  and  left  her. 

"And  my  business,"  thought  Susanna,  with 
learful  eyes,  "shall  be,  to  love  her  and  to  serve 
her  faithfully.  Perhaps  when  order  and  com- 
fort are  diffused  more  and  more  around  her,  when 
many  pleasures  daily  surround  her,  perhaps  she 
may  again  feel  an  inclination  for  life." 

QUirr  \VI:I:KS 

When  clouds  hnuj?  heavy  ,.n  th-  f»rr  of  enrth. 
And  wood*  stand  leafless  in  Iheir  mourning  plight,— 

'..M  might, 
And  kindle*  on  UM  social  wint.V-  h.-.vih 

our  hearts  the  glow  of  spring's  dHicht. 

VKLHAVEX. 

hoard  the  fall   of  water-drops  in 

deep  c.r.  .  |y.  and  perpetually,  and 

i  lulu  tin-  ground  on   which 

t!i«-  niurniurina  of 

•  "k  that  flows  on  i 

\\liil>t     niMlihn^    flowers    and    tx 
lights  ot   heaven   mirror  the; 

I  'hero  fe  a  secret  twittering  ami  wins 

"f  J<>y  m   it       'I  thou   pictures 

"i  two  kinds  of  still   life,   winch   are  different 

: null  m  lh»  air  which  attend 

.  harm*  n«  01 
iv  *!»••  have  rvforeoca  to  the  prnrMsion  toward* 

Noroor  and   \ 

• 

<1  aerranu  of  the  «Jo»il. -TATK. 


the  one  from  the  other  as  hell  and  heavers 
Both  of  them  are  lived  on  earth  ;  both  of  them, 
b  in  Heimdal,  were  lived  through  the  fol- 
lowing months :  the  first  by  Mrs.  Astrid,  the 
second  by  Harald  and  Susanna,  only  that  some- 
times the  wearing  drops  were  blown  aside  by  a 
favourable  breeze,  and  sometimes  mud  of  vari- 
ous kinds  made  turbid  the  waters  of  the  dancing 
brook. 

January  passed  away  with  his  growing  sun- 
shine and  his  increasing  winter  pomp, 
falls  planted  their  edges  with  flowers,  palms, 
grapes,  yes,  whole  fruit-trees,  of — ice.  Th-3 
bulfmches,  with  their  red  breasts,  shone  like* 
hopping  flames  upon  the  white  snow.  Th» 
winter  bloomed  in  sparkling  crystals,  which 
were  strewn  over  wood  and  earth,  in  the  song 
of  the  throstle,  in  the  glittering  whiteness  of 
the  snow-fields.  Timber  was  felled  in  tho 
woods,  and  songs  from  Tegner's  Frithof  re- 
sounded thereto.  People  drove  in  sledges 
through  the  valleys,  and  on  snow-skates  over 
the  mountains.  There  was  fresh  life  every- 
where. 

The  contest  at  Semb,  about  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, had  ceased  ever  since  Chrrstmas.  It  is 
true  that  Harald  attempted  various  attacks  upon 
Swedish  iron,  the  Swedish  wo»Js,  and  so  OB, 
but  Susanna  seemed  not  rightly  to  believe  ia 
their  seriousness,  and  would  not  on  that  ac- 
count take  up  the  strife;  and  his  last  attempt 
on  the  Swedish  wind  fell  so  feebly,  that  Harald 
determined  to  let  the  subject  rest,  and  to  look 
about  for  some  other  matter  of  contention 
wherewith  to  keep  himself  warm  during  th<; 
winter. 

February  and  March  came  on.  This  is  tho 
severest  time  of  a  northern  winter.  In  Janua- 
ry, it  is  young,  but  it  becomes  now  old  and  grey 
and  heavy,  especially  in  cottages,  where  thero 
is  no  great  provision  for  the  family.  The  au- 
tumn provision,  as  well  in  the  house  as  in  the 
yard,  is  nearly  consumed.  It  is  hard  for  hungry 
children  to  trail  home  wood  from  the  : 
which  is  to  boil  for  them  in  their  kettte  only  thin 
water-gruel,  and  not  always  that 

April  came.  It  is  called  the  spring  month, 
ami  the  larks  sing  in  the  woods.  But  in  thr» 
deep  valley  often  prevails  then  the  greatest  anx- 
iety and  want.  Often  then  scatters  tin 
peasant  ashes  and  sand  upon  the  snow  which, 
covers  his  acres,  that  it  may  melt  all  the  soon- 
er, and  thus  he  may  he  able  to  plough  up  hi* 
land  between  the  snow  walls  which  surround  it. 
Susanna  ilurmj,'  this  month  hecame  \\e!l 
in  the  cottages  of  the  valley,  and  her  warm 
heart  found  rich  material  for  sympathy  and  help 

Harald  thought  this  too  good  an  op|Hirtumly 
to  be  lost  for  infusing  into  Sn.-am:  : 
himself  and  hi.s  character,  and  *he 
cold   and   immovable   to  her  ilesci 
wants  \\hiohslie  had  witnessed, anu 
ability  to  say  '  no'  to  all  her  proposals  lor  then 
assistance.     He  apoke  much  of  seventy  and  ••! 
wholesome  lectures,  and  so  < 
was  not  slim 

men,  an  •  regular  mis- 

aiiiin«i|M»:  'wolves  and  bear 

Ncrer  again  would  she  ask  him 
for  anything;  onr  II  talk  iu  a 

And    Susanna  set  «"]'  to 
leans       Hi.; 
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found  that  much  want  was  silently  assisted 
from  the  hand  of  the  misanthrope  ;  when  she 
found  that  in  various  instances  her  suggestions 
were  adopted ;  then,  indeed,  she  also  shed  in 
silence  tears  of  joy,  and  soon  forgot  all  her 
plans  of  hostile  reserve.  By  degrees  also  Ha- 
ra'd  forgot  his  contention  in  the  suhject,  the  in- 
terest of  which  was  too  good  and  important ; 
and  before  they  were  rightly  aware  of  it,  they 
found  themselves  both  busied  for  the  same 
purpose  in  various  ways.  Susanna  had  begun 
by  giving  away  all  that  she  possessed.  As  she 
had  now  no  more  to  give,  she  began  to  give  ear 
to  Harald's  views;  that  for  the  poor  which  sur- 
rounded them,  generally  speaking,  direct  alms- 
giving was  less  needful  than  a  friendly  and  ra- 
tional sympathy  in  their  circumstances,  a  father- 
ly and  motherly  guardianship  which  would  sus- 
tain the  '  broken  heart,'  and  strengthen  the 
weary  hands,  which  were  almost  sinking,  to 
raise  themselves  again  to  labour  and  to  hope. 
In  the  class  which  may  be  said  to  labour  for 
their  daily  bread,  there  are  people  who  help 
themselves  ;  others  there  are  whom  nobody  can 
help ;  but  the  greater  number  are  those  who 
through  prudent  help  in  word  and  deed  can  at- 
tain to— helping  themselves,  and  obtaining  com- 
fort and  independence. 

Harald  considered  it  important  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  people  to  the  keeping  of  cattle, 
knowing  that  this  was  the  certain  way  of  this 
region's  advancing  itself.  And  as  soon  as  the 
snow  melted,  and  the  earth  was  clear,  he  went 
out  with  labourers  and  servants,  and  occupied 
himself  busily  in  carrying  away  from  the  mead- 
ows the  stones  with  which  they,  in  this  country, 
are  so  abundantly  strewn,  and  sowed  new  kinds 
of  grass  as  a  source  of  more  abundant  fodder ; 
and  Susanna's  heart  beat  for  joy  as  she  saw  his 
activity,  and  how  he  himself  went  to  work,  and 
animated  all  by  his  example  and  his  cheerful 
spirit.  Harald  now  also  often  found  his  favour- 
ite dishes  for  his  dinner ;  nay,  Susanna  herself 
began  to  discover  that  one  and  another  of  them 
were  very  savory,  and  among  these  may  partic- 
ularly be  mentioned  groat  gruel  with  little  her- 
rings. This  course,  with  which  dinners  in  Nor- 
way often  begin,  is  so  served,,  that  every  guest 
has  a  little  plate  beside  him  on  which  lie  the  lit- 
tle white  herrings,  and  they  eat  alternately  a 
piece  of  herring  and  a  spoonful  of  gruel,  which 
looks  very  well,  and  tastes  very  good. 

Harald,  towards  spring,  was  very  much  occu- 
pied with  work  and  workpeople,  so  that  he  had 
but  little  time  to  devote  to  Susanna,  cither  for 
good  or  bad.  But  he  had  discovered  that  pos- 
sibly in  time  he  might  have  a  weak  chest,  and 
he  visited  her  therefore  every  morning  in  the 
dairy  that  he  might  receive  a  cup  of  new  rnilk 
from  her  hand.  For  this,  he  gave  her  in  return 
fresh  spring-flowers,  or  by  way  of  change,  a 
nettle  (which  was  always  thrown  violently  into 
a  corner),  and  for  the  rest  attentively  remarked 
the  occurrences  in  the  dairy,  and  Susanna's 
movements,  while  she  poured  the  milk  out  of 
the  pails  through  a  sieve  into  the  pans,  and  ar- 
ranged them  on  their  shelves,  whereby  it  hap- 
pened that  he  would  forget  himself  in  the  fol- 
lowing monologue — 

"  See,  that  one  may  call  a  knack  !  How  wdl 
she  looks  at  her  work,  and  with  that  cheerful, 
friendly  face  !  Everything  that  she  touches  is 


well  done  ;— everything  improves  and  flourishes 
under  her  eye.  If  she  only  were  not  so  vioU-ut 
and  passionate  !— but  it  is  not  in  her  heart, 
there  never  was  a  better  heart  than  hers.  Men 
and  animals  hive  her,  and  are  well  oil'  under 
her  rare— Happy  the  man  who— hum  !" 

Shall  we  not  at  the  same  time  cast  a  glance 
into  Susanna's  heart  1  It  is  rafher  curious 
there.  The  fact  was,  that  Harald  had,— partly 
by  his  provocativeness  and  naughtiness,  and 
partly  by  his  friendship,  his  story-telling,  and 
his  native  worth,  which  Susanna  discovered 
more  and  more, — so  rooted  himself  into  all  her 
thoughts  and  feelings,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
her  to  displace  him  from  them.  In  anger,  in 
gratitude,  in  evil,  in  good,  at  all  times,  must  she 
think  of  him.  Many  a  night  she  lay  down  with 
the  wish  never  to  see  him  again,  but  always 
awoke  the  next  morning  with  the  secret  desire 
to  meet  with  him  again.  The  terms  on  which 
she  stood  with  him  resembled  April  weather, 
which  we  may  be  able  the  clearest  to  see  on — 

A  MAY  DAY. 

The  first  time,  yes  the  first  time  flings 
A  glory  even  on  trivi.-il  things  ; 
It  passes  soon,  a  moment's  falling, 
Then  it  is  also  past  recalling. 
The  grass  itself  lias  such  a  prime  ; 
Man  prizes  most  spring's  flowery  time, 
When  first  the  verdure  decks  earth's  boson, 
And  the  heart  leaHbretels  the  blossom. 
Thus  God  lets  all,  however  low, 
In  '  the  first  time'  a  triumph  know  ; 
Even  in  the  hour  when  death  impendeth, 
And  life  itself  to  heaven  ascendcth. 

HENR  WKRGELAND. 

IT  was  in  the  beginning  of  May.  A  heavy 
shower  of  rain  had  just  ceased.  The  wind 
sprang  up  in  the  south,  blew  mild  and  fresh,  and 
chased  herds  of  white  clouds  over  the  brighten- 
ing heaven. 

The  court  at  Semb,  which  had  been  desolate 
during  the  rain,  now  began  to  be  full  of  life  and 
movement. 

Six  ducks  paddled  up  and  down  with  great 
delight  in  a  puddle  of  water,  bathing  and  beau- 
tifying themselves. 

The  chanticleer,  called  the  Knight,  scratched 
in  the  earth,  and  thereupon  began  to  crow  mer- 
rily, in  order  to  make  it  known  that  he  had 
something  nice  to  invite  to,  and  as  two  neat 
grey-speckled  hens  sprang  towards  him,  he  let 
first  one  grain  of  corn  and  then  another  fall  out 
of  his  beak,  of  which,  agreeably  to  a  clever  hen- 
instinct,  they  availed  themselves  without  cere- 
mony or  compliments.  How  easily  the  crea- 
tures live ! 

The  turkey-cock  was  in  great  perplexity,  and 
had  a  deal  of  trouble  to  keep  his  countenance. 
His  white  lady  had  accepted  the  invitation  of 
the  chanticleer  (which  she  probably  thought  was 
general),  and  sprang  forward  as  fast  as  she 
rould  with  her  long  legs,  and  stuck  her  head 
between  the  two  hens  to  have  a  share  of  their 
treat.  The  knightly  young  chanticleer  on  this, 
with  some  .surprise  and  a  certain  astonished 
sound  in  his  throat,  drew  himself  a  little  proudly 
back,  but  for  all  that  was  too  much  of  the  '  gen- 
tleman' to  mortify,  in  the  least,  the  foreign  pre- 
sumptuous beauty.  But  the  grey-speckled  hens 
turned  their  backs  upon  her.  Her  neglected 
spouse  gobbled  in  full  desperation,  and  swelled 
himself  out,  his  countenance  flaming  with  anger, 
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t>y  the  side  of  his  black  wife,  who  was  silent, 
a;ul  cast  deprecating  eyes  up  to  heaven. 

::ie  kitchen  wall,  the  black  cat  and  her 
kittens  romped  amid  a  thou>and  twists  and 
turns  ;  while  above  them  the  m:<-e,  in  the  water- 

;>eeped    peeringly    and    curiously    forth. 

itli.1  rain-water,  snuffed  in  the  li 
ant    alterward   en  pt   quietly   a.  .-..ii   under  the 

The  rl  es  stretched  their  legs,  and  began  to 

.  niut  in  the  sunshine. 

In  the  court  stood  a  tall  ash,  in  whose  top 
•rpie-nest.     A  many  m 

•  r  the  airy  palace,  m;n 

there,  llrw  M-ri.smmi:  round  about,  wished  to 

>n  of  it,  and  chased   one  another 

two  remained  as  conquerors 

of  the  nest.      There  laughed  they  an  ; 

under  the  spring-blue   heaven,  rocked   by  the 

south  wind.      Those  that   were   chased  away 

il  themselves  by  fluttering  down  upon 

the  ya-.1  ;i   trough,  and  plucking 

out  of  the  proud  Altiero,  silt  inn  out- 

'titemplated  them  in  dignitied 

Darlings  struck  up  their  quaver,  and  sent 
forth  their  melodious  whistling,  whilst  they  con- 

.rther  upon  the  edge  nf  the  roof. 
:rapes  shook  from  th»  iii>elv»>s  the  rain 
drops  in  the  wind,  and  the  little  stellaria. which 

•  ar  to  the  singing  birds,  raised  a 

-un,  and  was  saluted  by  the  juhi- 
:  the  lark. 

•  •ese  waddled  gabbling  over  the  grassy 

In  Mi's 

_'e  was  revealed,  which  had  taken 
;>any.     The  bully,  the  white 
.  bad  by  accident  become  lame,  and  had 
with  this  lost  hrs  power  and  his  respect.     The 
iinh-r  had  now  an  opportunity  of  exhibit- 
ul  character,  a  noble  disposition; 
but  no  !     The  grey  gander  shewed  nothing  of 
that ;  but  as  the  while  gander  had  don;'  to  him, 
<!id  he  now  in  return  ;  stretching  out  his  neck 
•  mil  keeping  him  at  a  distance  with 
:id  blows;  and  the  geese-madams  troub- 
led Hi-  -:  about  it,  and  the  wl. 
'ii-r  mu>t  now  think  himself  well  o(V  to  see  his 
riv.,1   riiliiiL'   '  I'tly,  whilst   he   himself 
crept  behind,  hapless  and  forsaken.     Susanna, 
-I  now  all  p'gard  for  the  grey 
without  having  any  hi^h- 

MM  in>  better 
than  the  oth»  r. 

Ju-.t  now  Susanna  returned  from  a  visit  to  a 
peaaatt'  e  some  time  a^'o  she  had 

Ami   now   had   been  a 

diiwn. 

1  there. 

•  •.V  h  id  ralvi-d  t!,  -Minimi:. 

•ir  small 


'•lit     C.llf     H|. 

•     • 
O 


the  milk  breakfast.     It  was  with  this  glad  irn- 

ul,  that  Susanna  entered  the 

ceurt  at  Semb,  and  was  saluted  by  Alfiero  and 

all  the  poultry  with  great  joy.      In   the  mean 

e  heard  the  cries  and  lamentations  of 

her  to  the  orchard.     Here 

i  of  starl. iins,  which  with  anxiety 

and   screams    were    flying    about   the 

>  of  an  oak.  In  the  grass  below,  some- 
., oppmg  about,  and  Susanna 
saw  that  it  was  a  young  starling,  which  had 
ventured  itself  too  early  out  of  the  nest,  and 
had  fallen  down.  It  now  raised  its  weak  cries 
•ii,  as  it  appeared,  sought  by 
their  fluttering  to  keep  at  a  respectful  dil 
a  grey  cat,  whose  greedy  eyes  gleamed  forth 
from  under  a  hawthorn-bush.  Susanna  drove 
away  the  eat,  and  took  up  and  warmed  the  lit- 
tle bird  in  her  breast.  But  this  did  not  at  all 
:!ifi  starling  papa  and  mamma;  their  un- 
easiness seemed  rather  to  increase.  Susanna 
would  gladly  from  her  heart  have  allayed  it,  bul 
wnen  >-he  looked  up  and  saw  the  starling  nesl 
high  up  in  the  oak  trunk,  many  ells  above  her 
In  ad,  she  was  quite  in  despair.  With  that  the 
noon-day  bell  rang,  Alfiero  howled  to  it  in  his 
tragical  manner,  and  Harald.  at  the  head  of  his 
workpeople,  returned  from  the  fit  Id.  Susanna 
hastened  to  ask  counsel  from  him,  and  shewed 
hi  ii  the  young  one.  "  Give  it  here,"  said  Har- 
ald, "  I  will  twist  its  neck,  and  so  we  can  have 
a  nice  little  roast  for  dinner." 

11  No  !  can  you  be  so  cruel  ?"  replied  Susanna. 

II  ir.tld  laughed  without  answering,  looked  up 
to  the  oak  to  see  where  the  starlit 
and  swung  himself  with  great  agility  up  the 
tiee.  Standing  now  upon  the  lowest  boughs, 
he  bent  himself  down  to  Susanna,  and  said, 
"  Give  it  here  to  me,  I  will  manage  it  !"  And 
Susanna  now  gave  him  the  bird  without  any 
further  remark.  Lightly  and  nimbly  sprang 
Harald  now  from  l^uigh  to  hough,  holding  the 
bird  in  his  left  hand,  and  accompanied  by  ne 
eryingstarling-parents,  who  flew  terrified  around 
his  head.  It  was  certainly  a  surprise  to  them 
when  the  young  one  was  placed  uninjured  in 
the  nest,  but  it  was  no  longer  so  for  Susanna  ; 
and  as  Harald,  glowing  and  warm,  sprang  down 
from  the  tree,  he  \\.is  received  by  Susanna's 
most  friendly  glances  and  cordial  thanks. 

At    this    moment    c.i  .!    travelling 

tradespeople  with  their  packs  into  the  court, 
and  were  observed  Uy  Harald,  who  said  that  he 
had  some  hule  purchases  to  make,  and  be- 
xoiiL'ht  Susanna's  advice  Susanna  was  1 
woman,  and  women  give  advice  willingly.  Al- 
ways good  of  course. 

some  time   Harald  had  made  \ 

I  had  always  asked 
i.    who   therebv    felt    ' 
Mattered,  but  could  n.'t   help  tlrnk' 

1    ' 

self. 

lor  his 
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table ;  this  muslin  for  his  curtains,  these  pock- 
et-handkerchiefs for  his  nose,  and  so  on. 

Susanna  could  not  avoid  sayuur,  on  purpose 
to  try  him.  when  they  came  to  a  handsome  piece 
for  a  dress— 

••  How  pretty  that  is!  Certainly  that  would 
become  your  sister  very  nicely  !" 

••  What  ?  my  sister !"  returned  Harald.  "  No  ! 
it  is  best  that  she  clothe  herself.  This  is  ex- 
actly the  thing  that  I  want  for  my  sofa.  One 
is  always  nearest  to  oneself!  One  must  care  a 
little  for  oneself." 

"Then  care  you  for  yourself!  I  have  no 
time  !"  said  Susanna,  quite  excited,  as  she 
turned  her  back  upon  him  and  his  wares,  and 
went. 

SPRING  FEELINGS. 

Heaven  has  strewn  thoughts  o'er  the  sweet  Yenial  dale, 

'in  the  hearts  of  the  Mowers  bosimring, 
Therefore,  when  open  the  chalices  glowing. 
Whispers  each  petal  a  secret  tale.  VKLHA.VBN. 

MAY  strides  on,  and  June  approaches.  From 
their  nests  in  the  airy,  leaf-garlanded  grottoes, 
which  mother  nature  has  prepared  for  them  in 
ihe  lofty  oaks  and  ashes,  the  starlings  send  their 
deep,  lively  whistlings,  their  lore- breathing  trills. 
Song  and  fragrances  fill  the  woods  of  Norway. 
Rustic  maidens  wander  with  their  herds  and 
flocks  up  to  the  Sater  dales,  singing  joyously  : 
To  draw  to  the  Sater  is  good  and  blessed. 

Come  Baling*  mine  ! 

Come  cow,  come  calf,  come  greatest  and  least ; 
To  the  Queen  your  steps  incline. 

The  labour  of  the  spring  was  closed  ;  the  har- 
vests ripened  beneath  the  care  of  heaven.  Ha- 
rald had  now  more  leisure,  and  much  of  this  he 
devoted  to  Susanna.  He  taught  her  to  know 
the  flowers  of  the  dale,  their  names  and  proper- 
ties ;  and  was  as  much  amused  at  ber  mangling 
of  the  Latin  words,  as  he  was  charmed  at  the 
quickness  with  which  she  comprehended  and 
applied  their  economical  ana  medicinal  uses. 

The  dale  and  its  beauties  became  to  her  con- 
tinually more  known  and  beloved.  She  went 
now  again  in  the  morning  to  the  spring,  where 
the  ladies-mantle  and  the  silver-weed  grew  so 
luxuriantly,  and  let  the  feathery  creatures  bathe 
and  rejoice  themselves.  On  Sunday  afternoons, 
too,  she  sometimes  took  a  ramble  to  a  grove  of 
oaks  and  wild  rose-bushes,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  called  Krystalberg,  which,  in  the  glow 
of  the  evening  sun,  glittered  with  a  wonderful 
radiance.  She  was  sometimes  followed  thither 
by  Harald,  who  related  many  a  strange  legend 
of  Huldran,  who  lived  in  the  mountain ;  -of  the 
dwarfs  who  shaped  the  six-sided  crystals,  call- 
ed thence  dwarf-jewels  ;  of  the  subterranean 
world  and  doings,  as  these  were  fashioned  in 
the  rich  imagination  of  ancient  times,  and  as 
they  still  darkly  lived  on,  in  the  silent  belief  of 
the  northern  people.  Susanna's  active  mind 
seized  on  all  this  with  the  intensest  interest. 
She  visioned  herself  in  the  mountain's  beautiful 
crystal  halls ;  seemed  to  hear  the  song  of  the 
Neck  in  the  rushing  of  the  river ;  and  tree  and 
blossom  grew  more  beautiful  in  her  eyes,  as  she 
imairined  elves  and  spirits  speaking  out  of  them. 

Out  of  the  prosaic  soil  of  her  life  and  action 
sprung  a  flower  of  poetry,  half  reality,  half  le- 


*  Baling  is  the  collected  flock.    Queen  i»  the  fold  for 
the  night. 


pond,  which  diffused  a  delightful  radiance  over 
her  soul. 

Susanna  was  not  tho  only  one  at  Semb  on 
who'ii  this  spring  operated  beneficially.  The 
pale  Mrs.  Astnd  seemed  to  raise  herself  out  of 
her  gloomy  tranee,  and  to  imbibe  new  vigour  of 
hie  from  the  fresh  vernal  air.  She  went  out 
some; lines  when  tho  sun  shone  warmly,  and, 
she  was  SITU  silting  long  hours  on  a  mossy 
stone  in  the  wood,  at  the  foot  of  the  Krystal- 
berg. When  Susanna  observed  that  she  .seem- 
ed to  love  this  spot,  she  carried  thither  silently 
out  of  the  wood,  turfs  with  the,  llowerini:  Linnea 
and  the  fragrant  single-flowered  Pyrola,  and 
planted  them  so  that  the  south  wind  should 
bear  their  delicious  aroma  to  the  spot  where 
Mrs.  Astrid  sate ;  and  Susanna  felt  a  sad  pleas- 
ure in  the  thought  that  these  balsamic  airs- 
would  give  to  her  mistress  an  evidence  of  a  de- 
votion that  did  not  venture,  otherwise  to  show 
itself.  Susanna  would  have  been  richly  reward- 
ed, could  she  at  this  time  have  seen  into  her 
mistress's  soul,  and  also  have  read  a  letter 
which  she  wrote,  and  from  which  we  present  a 
a  fragment. 

TO  BISHOP  s . 

Love  does  not  grow  weary.  Thus  was  I  con- 
strained to  say  to  myself  to-day  as  your  letter 
reached  me,  and  penetrated  me  with  the  feeling 
of  your  goodness,  of  your  heavenly  patience ! 
And  you  do  not  grow  weary  of  those  who  al- 
nost  grow  weary  of  themselves  !  And  always 
the  same  spring  in  your  hopes — the  same  mount- 
ain-fast, but  beautiful  faith.  Ah !  that  I  better 
Reserved  your  friendship  !  But  to  day  I  have  a 
glad  word  to  say  to  you,  and  I  will  not  withhold 
t  from  you. 

You  wish  to  know  how  it  is  with  me  T  Bet- 
ter !  For  some  time  I  have  breathed  more 
ghtly.  Quiet  days  have  passed  over  me ; 
mild  stars  have  glanced  down  upon  my  head  ; 
the  waterfall  has  sung  its  cradle-song  to  me  by 
night,  till  it  has  lulled  me  to  sleep,  and  it  has 
become  calmer  and  better  with  me.  Tin  spring 
exerts  its  beneficent  influence  upon  me.  All 
•ises  round  me  so  great,  so  rich  in  its  life  and 
beauty,  I  forget  myself  sometimes  in  admira- 
ion.  It  is  more  than  thirty  years  since  1  lived 
n  the  country. 

At  times,  feelings  arise  in  me  like  vernal 
gales.  I  have  then  experienced  a  certain  con- 
solation in  the  thought,  that  throughout  my 
ong  conflict  I  have  yet  striven  to  do  right,  to- 
endure  to  the  utmost;  that  in  a  world  where  I 
lave  shed  so  many  tears,  I  have  also  forborne 
.o  shed  many.  Sometimes,  out  of  the  ve.rnally 
blue  heaven,  something  falls  on  me  like  a  ten- 
der glance,  an  anticipation.  But,  perhaps,, 
these  brightenings  are  merely  spring  flowers, 
which  perish  with  the  spring. 

I  go  sometimes  out.  I  enjoy  sitting  in  tho 
beautiful  grove  of  oaks  down  in  the  dale,  and 
here,  mild  and  beneficial  feelings  pass  over  me. 
The  breeze  bears  to  me  odours  ineffably  deli- 
ious.  These -odours  remind  me  of  the  world 
of  beneficent,  healing,  invigorating  powers 
which  shoot  forth  around  me,  and  manifest 
.hemsel  ves  so  silently,  so  unpretendingly,  merely 
hrough  their  fragrance  and  their  still  beauty. 
'.  sat  there  this  evening,  at  the  foot  of  the 
nountain.  The  sun  was  hastening  towards  his- 
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setting,  but  gleamed  warmly  into  the  grove. 
Near  me  grazed  some  sheep  with  their  tender 
lambs.  They  gazed  at  me  with  a  wondering 
but  unalarmed  air;  a  little  bell  tinkled  clear 
and  softly,  as  they  wandered  to  and  fro  on  the 
green  sward  ;  it  was  so  calm  and  still  that  I 
heard  the  small  insects  which  hummed  iti  the 
grass  at  my  feet,  and  there  passed  over  me  I 
know  not  what  feeling  of  satisfaction  and  plea- 
sure. I  enjoyed  existence  in  this  hour  like  the 
lambs,  like  the  insects — I  can  then  still  enjoy  ! 
Mild,  affluent  Nature!  on  thy  heart  might  yet 

mine but  there  stands  the'  pale,  bloody  boy, 

— there  stands  the  murderer,  everlastingly 
between  me  and  peace  of  mind!  If  I  could, 
sometimes  hear  your  voice,  if  I  could  see  fre- 
quently your  clear,  solace-inspiring  glance,  I 
might  perhaps  yet  teach  myself  to — look  up  ! 
But  I  ask  you  not  to  come.  Ah  !  I  desire  no 
one  to  approach  me.  But  be  no  longer  so 
uneasy  concerning  me,  my  friend.  I  am  better. 
I  have  about  me  good  people,  who  make  my 
outward  life  safe  and  agreeable.  Let  your 
affectionate  thoughts,  as  hitherto,  rest  upon 
me ;  perhaps  they  will  some  time  force  light 
un»  my  heart ! 

MAN  AND  WIFE. 

A    FRESH    STRIFE. 

And  I  will  show  what  a  fellow  I  am  ! 
If  y  ma»ler — I  am  incensed  ! 

SlFUL   SlPADDA. 

WB   have  said  that   Harald,    just   as   little 

as  Griselda's  blessed  husband,  appeared  to  like 

iich  flowed  like  oil.     Perhaps  it  seemed 

to  him  that  his  intercourse  with  Susanna  was 

now  assuming   this  character,   and   therefore 

was  it  perhaps   that,  as   he   could   no   longer 

:u*r  abhorrence  as  a  misanthropist,  one 

Ine  day  he  undertook  to  irritate  her  as  a  wo- 

nan-tyrant. 

11 1  am  expecting  my  sister  here  one  of  these 
jays."  said  he  one  evening  in  a  disrespectful 
*»ne  to  Susanna  ;  ••  I  have  occasion  for  her,  to 
^ew  a  little  for  me,  and  to  put  my  things  in 
mlrr.  Alette  us  a  good,  rl.--ver  girl,  and  I  think 

•  r  with  me  till  I  marry,  and  can  be 
"ii  by  my    • 

"'i  by  your  \claimecl  Su- 

iann.1 — one  may  easily  conceive  in  what  a  tone. 

Tin-  woman  is  made  lobe 

to  the  man  ;   and   1   do  not  mean   to 

toachm  -  rwta      I  mean  to  IP 

in  men  must  be  despots,  ty- 
rants, actual  ,  and  Turks  !"  M 

••ry  morning,"  said  Harald,  "precisely 
at  six  o'clock,  my  wife  shall  get  up  and  ; 

''it  if  she  will  no: 

I   not'    I  will  tench  her  to  will.  I.      And 

if  she  will  not  by  fair  means,  thi-n  «hc  shall  by 

foul.     I   tolerate   no  di«<'l>e(!ienre,    i,(,t    [  ;    and 

this  I  i  .,  marv 

•id   if  she  does  not  wish  t 

v  th'  M   I  adviv,-  h'  r  t 
boil  in-.  -i«l  brine  it  i""  D| 

•  r  did  I  hear  anytim, 

•  ' — God   h.r  on   the 

*  of  this  abominable  countn 


••  And  a  good  dinner,"  continued  Haralt!, 
"  shall  she  set  before  me  every  day  at  noon,  or 
— I  shall  not  be  in  the  best  temper  !  And  she 
must  not  come  with  her  'Fattig  Leilighed'* 
more  than  once  a  fortnight ;  and  then  I  demand 
that  it  shall  be  made  right  savoury." 

••  If  you  will  have  good  eating,  then  you  must 
make  good  provision  for  the  housekeeping," 
said  Susanna. 

-  That  I  shall  not  trouble  myself  about ;  that 
my  wife  must  care  for.  She  shall  provide  stores 
for  housekeeping  how  she  can." 

"I  hope,  then,"  said  Susanna,  "you  will 
never  have  a  wife,  except  she  be  a  regular 
Xantippe." 

"  For  that  we  know  a  remedy  ;  and  therefore, 
to  begin  with,  every  evening  she  shall  pull  off 
my  boots.  All  that  is  necessary  is,  for  a  man? 
to  beirin  in  time  to  maintain  his  authority ;  for  the 
women  are  by  nature  excessively  fond  of  rul- 
ing." 

"  And  that  because  the  men  are  tyrants,"  said 
Susanna. 

"  And  besides,"  continued  Harald,  "  so  horri- 
bly petty- minded." 

"  Because,"  retorted  Susanna,  "  the  men 
have  engrossed  to  themselves  all  matters  of  im- 
portance." 

"  And  are  so  full  of  caprice,"  said  Harald. 

"  Because  the  men,"  said  Susanna,  are  so 
brimful  of  conceit." 

"  And  so  fickle,"  added  Harald. 

'•  Because  the  men,"  retorted  Susanna,  "  are 
not  deserving  of  constancy." 

"  And  so  obstinate  and  violent,"  continued 
Harald. 

"When  the  men,"  said  Susanna,  "are  ab- 
surd." * 

"  But  I,"  proceeded  Harald  very  sharj 
not    like  an    obstinate,   passionate,   im; 
woman.     It  is  in  general  the  men  themselves 
who  spoil  them  ;  they  are  too  patient,  t. 
ceding,  too  obliging.     But  in  my  house  it  shill 
be  different.     I  do  not  intend  to  spoil  in;. 
On  the  contrary,  she  shall  learn  to  shew  her- 
self patient,  devoted,  and  attentive  to  m> 
for  this  purpose  I  intend  to  srnd  for  my  dear 
sister.     She  must  not  expect  that  I  shall  move 
from  the  spot  for  her  sake  ;   she  mn.-t  not—' 

At  this  moment  a  carriage  was  heard  to  drive 
into  the  court,  and  stop  before  the  door 
aid  looked  through  the  window,  made  an  excla- 
mation of  surprise  and  joy,  and  darted  like  an 
arrow  out  of  the  room      Susa:n:.i  in  her  turn 
looked  with   anxiety  through   the  wmdc 
saw  Harald  lift  a  lady  from  tic 
he  then  warmly  and  long  folded  in  his  arms,  and 
quilled  only  to  take   from  her  the   Itoxes  and 
packages  which  she  would  bring  out.  and  load- 
ed himself  with  them 

"  '»    indeed  '"   thought   Sn-  is   thus 

then  that  it  stands  with   In*  t -. 
isfml  that  it  was  Harald's  sistci  whom  s 

I,  she  wont  into  the  kit.  :.• 
some  preparations  for  8i 

When  she  returned  to  the  sitting-room.  »nc 
Annul  tin-  bn  '  siMrr  ti 

beaming  eyes  Harald  present'  inns*— 


-ghcd'-'^r  •pp»*,..,.V-l<  tht  name 
wr«-k-*  provtrfoM,  which  lenerolly  to  brou(bt  out  ou  a 
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istcr  Alette  !"     And  then  lie  1" 
about   \viih   her,  lunching  and  singing. 
Never  had  Susanna  seen  him  so  thoroughly  glad 
at  heart. 

At  supper  Harald  had  eyes  only  for  his  sister, 
whom  he  did  nothing  hut  wait  upon  with  jest 
and  merriment,  now  and  then  playing  hor,  in- 
deed, some  joke,  for  which  she  scolded  him  ; 
and  this  only  seemed  to  enliven  him  still  more. 
Mrs.  Astrid  had  this  evening  never  quitted  her 
room,  and  Harald  could  therefore  all  the  more 
enjoy  himself  with  Alette.  After  supper,  he 
took  his  seat  beside  her  on  the  sofa,  and  with 
her  hand  in  his.  he  reminded  her  of  their  days 
of  childhood,  and  how  little  they  were  then  able 
to  endure  each  other. 

"  You  were  then  so  intolerably  provoking," 
said  Alette. 

"  And  you  so  unbearably  genteel  and  high," 
said  Harald.  "  Do  you  remember  how  we  used 
to  wrangle  at  breakfast?  That  is,. how  I  did, 
for  you  never  made  much  answer,  but  carried 
yourself  so  excessively  knowingly  and  loftily, 
because  you  were  then  a  little  taller  than  I." 

'•'  And  I  remember  too  how  you  sometimes 
quitted  the  field,  left  the  breakfast,  and  com- 
plained to  our  mother  you  could  not  support  my 
genteel  airs." 

"  Yes,  if  that  had  but  in  the  end  availed  me 
anything.  But  I  was  compelled  to  hear, 
'  Alette  is  much  more  sensible  than  you. 
Alette  is  much  more  steady  than  you.'  That 
had  a  bitter  taste  with  it  ;  but  as  some  amends, 
I  ate  up  your  confectionary." 

44  Yes,  you  rogue  you,  that  you  did,  and  then 
persuaded  me  into  the  bargain  that  a  rat  had 
done  it." 

"  Ay,  I  was  a  graceless  lad,  good  for  nothing, 
conceited,  intolerable!" 

"And  I  a  tiresome  girl,  a  little  old  woman, 
peevish  and  sanct  fied.  For  every  trick  you 
played  me  I  gave  you  a  moral  lecture." 

"  Nay,  not  one,  my  sister,  but  seven,  and 
more  than  that.  That  was  too  strong  for  any- 
thing !"  exclaimed  Harald,  laughing,  and  kiss- 
ing Alette's  hand. 

"  But,"  continued  he,  "  they  were  necessary 
and  well  merited.  But  I,  unworthy  one,  was 
rather  glad  when  I  escaped  from  them,  and 
went  to  the  University." 

"  Nor  was  I  either  at  all  sorry  to  have  my 
pincushion  and  things  left  in  peace.  But  when 
you  came  home  three  years  later,  then  the  leaf 
had  turned  itself  over ;  then  it  was  otherwise. 
Then  became  I  truly  proud  of  my  brother." 

"And  I  of  my  sister.  Do  you  know,  Alette, 
I  think  you  must  actually  break  off  with  Lexow. 
I  really  cannot  do  without  you  Remain  with 
me,  instead  of  going  with  him  up  into  the  shiv- 
ering, cold  North,  which  you  really  never  can 
like." 

"  You  must  ask  Lexow  about  that,  my  broth- 
er." 

Thus  continued  the  conversation  long,  and 
became  by  degrees  more  serious  and  still.  The 
brother  and  sister  seemed  to  talk  of  their  fu- 
ture, and  that  is  always  a  solemn  matter,  but 
ever  and  anon  hurst  forth  a  hearty  laughter  from 
the  midst  of  their  consultations.  It  went  on  to 
midnight,  but  neither  of  them  appeared  to  mark 
this. 

Susanna,  during  the  conversation  of  the  rel- 


iiad  retired  to  the  next  room,  so  as  to 
leave  them  the  more  freedom.  Her  bosom  was 
•i'd  by  unwonted  and  melancholy  feel- 
\Vith  her  brow  leaned  against  tue  cool 
window  panes,  she  gazi-d  out  into  the  lovely 
summer  evening,  while  she  listened  to  the.  soft 
and  familiar  voices  within.  The  twilight  cast 
its  soft  dusky  veil  over  the  dale  ;  and  tree  and 
field,  hill  and  plain,  heaven  and  earth,  seemed 
to  mingle  in  confidential  silence.  In  the  grass 
slumbered  the  flowers,  leaning  on  each  other; 
and  from  amongst  the  leaves,  which  gently 
wave,!  themselves  side  by  side,  Susanna 
ed  to  hear  whispered  the  words,  '  Brother !  Sis- 
ter 1'  With  an  ineffable  yearning  opened  sho 
her  arms  as  if  she  would  embrace  some  one. — 
but  when  they  returned  again  empty  to  her  bo- 
som, tears  of  anguish  rolled  over  her  cheeks, 
while  her  lips  whispered,  'Little  Hulda  !' 

Little  Hulda.  all  honour  to  thy  affections,  to 
thy  radiant  locks  ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  Su- 
sanna's tears  now  flowed  alone  for  thee. 

ALETTE. 

I  sec  thine  eyes  in  beauty  fling 
Back  the  tali  taper'*  splendour  ; 
Yet  can  still,  and  clear,  and  tender, 
Dwell  on  an  angel's  wing. — VELHA.VKN. 

WHKX  Susanna  the  next  morning  went  in  t» 
Alette,  to  inquire  how  she  had  slept,  and  so  on, 
she  found  Harald  already  with  his  sister,  and 
around  her  were  outspread  the  linen,  the  neck- 
erchiefs, the  pocket-handkerchiefs,  the  table- 
cloths, etc.,  which  he  told  Susanna  he  had  pur- 
chased for  himself,  but  which,  in  reality,  were 
presents  for  his  sister,  on  the  occasion  of  her 
approaching  marriage.  Scarcely  hail  Susanna 
entered  the  room,  when,  to  hrr  great  amaze- 
ment, the  brother  and  sister  both  united  in  beg- 
ging her  to  accept  the  very  handsome  dress 
which  she  had  once  proposed  that  Harald  should 
buy  for  his  sister.  She  blushed  and  hesitated, 
but  could  not  resist  the  cordiality  of  Harald, 
and  received  the  gift  will)  thanks,  though  glad 
was  she  not.  T°-jrs  were  ready  to  start  into 
her  eyes,  and  she  felt  herself  poor  in  more  than 
one  respect.  When  Harald  immediately  •  "ter 
this  went  out.  Alette  broke  forth  into  a  hearty 
panegyric  upon  him,  and  concluded  with  these 
words':  "Yes,  one  may  probably  three  times  a 
day  get  angry  with  him  before  we  can  rightly 
get  to  know  him  ;  but  this  is  certain,  that  if  bo. 
wishes  it,  you  cannot  get  clear  of  him  without 
first  loving  him."  Susanna  sat  silent ;  listened 
to  Alette's  words  ;  and  her  heart  beat  at  onco 
with  painful  and  affectionate  feelings.  The  call 
to  breakfast  broke  off  the  conversation. 

Alette  was  something  more  than  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  had  the  beautiful  growth,  the 
pure  complexion,  the  fine  features,  with  which, 
mother  Nature  seerns  especially  to  have  en- 
dowed her  daughters  of  Norway.  Something 
fine  and  transparent  lay  in  her  appearance  ;  and 
her  body  seemed  merely  to  he  a  light  garment 
for  the  soul,  so  full  of  life.  Her  manner  of  ac- 
tion and  of  speaking  had  something  fascinating 
in  them,  and  betrayed  happy  endowments  of 
Mid  much  accomplishment.  Betrothed 
to  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Nordland,  she  was  t« 
be  married  in  the  autumn  ;  but  in  the  meanwhile 
carne  to  spend  some  time  with  her  brother,  and 
with  some  other  near  relatives  in  Hallindgal. 
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.••d,  beautiful  work,  4<  Snorrc  Sturkson's 

;  the  Norwegian  Kin? 

the  Icelandic  of  J.  Aal."     The  fcnirlh  number 
of  this  work  lay  before  Harald  open  at  the  sec- 
tion "The  Discovery  of  Yinelaml."     He  hail 
there  commenced  a  change  there.     Her  charm-  j  just  read  aloud  Mr.  Aal  ;;:oduc- 

~;>osition   and   great   talents,   made    her,  tion  to  the  JSagas  of  Erik  Rode  .: 
quickly  the  centre  round  which  all  assembled,    and  now  proceeded  to  read  these  twn 
Even  Mrs.  Astrid  felt  her  influence,  and  remain-  ,  ihemst !  :i  contained  the  narrative  of 


Susanna  felt  herself  but  little  at  ease  with 
Alette,  beside  whose  fine,  half- ethereal  being, 
i-.-eived  in  herself,  for  the  first  time,  an 
unpleasant  consciousness  of  being — lumpish. 

rn.Mi  the  mo. in-lit  of  Alette's  arrival  in  Semb, 


ed  in  the  evenings  with  the  rest,  and  took  part 
in  the  conversation,  which  Alette  knew  how  to 
make  interesting.  15  ut  Mrs.  Astrid  herself  con- 
tributed not  the  less  thereto,  when  she  for  hours 
i  her,  as  it  were,  forgot  herself  in  the 
s  of  the  conversation,  and  ti. 
words  which  gave  evidence  of  a  deeply  :< 
and  thinking  spirit.  Susanna  regarded  her  with 
joy  and  admiration.  Yet  often  a  painful  thought 
seemed  to  snatch  her  away  from  the  genial  im- 
pression, some  dark  memory  appeared  spectre- 
like  to  step  between  her  and  gladness;  the 
words  then  died  on  her  pallid  lips,  the  hand 
•was  laid  on  the  heart,  and  she  heard  and  saw 
no  more  of  what  was  going  on  around  her,  till 
the  interest  of  the  conversation  was  again  able 
to  take  hold  of  her. 

There  was  frequently  reading  aloud.  Alette 
had  a  real  talent  for  this,  and  it  was  a  genuine 
enjoyment  to  hear  from  her  lips  poems  of  Vel- 
haven  and  Vergeland  ;  which  two  young  men, 
although  personal  enemies,  in  this  respect  have 
extended  to  each  other  a  brotherly  hand,  be- 
•  they  sincerely  love  their  native  land,  and 
have  exhibited  much  that  is  beautiful  and  enno- 
bling in  its  literature. 

In  the  mean  time,  Susanna  became  continu- 

ally less  at  ease  in  her  mind  ;  Harald  no  longer 

as  before  sought  her  company,  and  seemed  al- 

mo.  t  to  have  forgotten  her  in  Alette.     In  the 

conversations,  at  which  she  was   now  often 

,  there  was  much  which   touched  her 

I,  and  awoke  in  her  Questions  and  imagi 

nations  ;    but  when  she  attempted  to  express 

any  of  ihr.se,  when  she  would  take  part  and 

would  show  that  she  could  think  and  speak, 

then  it-ll  the  words  so  ill,  and  her  thoughts  came 

forth  so  obscurely,  that  she  herself  was  corn- 

to  blush   for  them;  especially  when  on 

vrould  turn  her  eyes  upon  her  wi;h 

^  mif'nt,  and  Harald  cast  down  his; 

and  she  vow  ,df  never  again  to  open 

her  mouth  on  subjects  which  she  did  not  un- 

derstand. 

Hut  all  ih  -  j>  into  her  bosom  ;  and 

in  her  sell  •humiliation  .she  lamented  bitterly  the 
want  of  a  more  careful  education,  an-! 
from  the  depihs  <>!   her  h»-art  .    "  Ah  '   that  1  did 
but  know  a  little  more  '     That  I  did  but  possess 
Borne  beautiful  talent  !" 


AN  ]•:.  \  THE 

Ami  i»  it  cinc«  morning,  i  .  a»y, 

.0  light  rouit  otcru.illjr  conquer. 

FOBS. 

Ir  was  a  lovely  summer  r\ 

I  of  the  MU 

in    hi-  (IHirmus  summer  air  with  t  • 

of  ih»-  hay,  \\lneh  now  l.iv  in  swath  in  the  dale 

Al  one  l.ilile.  Sn.-,aiina   prep.  .<  amin^ 

t<-a,  which  tl. 

as  the  |-;n.,'|:sli  ;  at  another  sat  Mm.  Aslrul  \\ilh 

Harald   and 


the  first  discovery  of  America,  and  of  w.. 
here  give  a  brief  compendium. 

••  At  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  at  the  period 
when  the  Northmen  sought  with  warlike  Viking 
hosts  the  south,  and  the  Christianity  with  the 
ide  its  way  i  .North, 

there  lived  in  Iceland  a  man  of  consequence, 
named  Herjulf.  His  son  was  called  Bjarne, 
and  was  a  courageous  young  man.  His  mind 
was  early  turned  towards  travel  and  adventures. 
He  soon  had  the  command  of  his  own  ship,  and 
sailed  in  it  lor  foreign  lands.  As  he  one  sum- 
mer returned  to  the  island  of  his  ancestors,  liw 
father  had  shortly  before  sailed  for  Greenland, 
and  had  settled  himself  there.  Then  also 
ed  Bjarne  out  to  sea,  saying,  « He  would,  after 
the  old  custom,  take  up  his  winter's  board  with 
his  father,  and  would  sail  for  Greenland.' 

"  After  three  days'  sail,  a  fierce  north  wind 
arose,  followed  by  so  thick  a  fog  that  Bjarne 
and  his  people  could  no  longer  tell  where  they 
were.  This  continued  many  days.  After  that 
they  began  to  see  the  sun  again,  and  could  dis- 
cern the  quarters  of  the  heaven.  They  savr 
before  them  land,  which  was  overgrown  with 
wood,  and  had  gentle  eminences.  Bjarne  would 
not  land  there,  because  it  could  nut  be  • 
land,  where  he  knew  that  they  should  find  great 
icebergs.  They  sailed  on  with  a  south-, 
wind  for  three  days,  and  got  sight  of  another 
land,  which  was  mountainous  and  had  lofty  ice- 
bergs. But  Bjarne  perceived  that  neither  waa 
this  Greenland,  and  sailed  farther,  till  he  at 
length  discovered  the  land  which  he  sought,  and 
lu*  lather's  court. 

MI  a  visit  to  Erik  Jarl  in  Norway,  Bjarne 
related  his  voyage,  ami  spoke  of  the  strange 
country  which  he  had  seen.  But  people  thought 
that  he  had  had  little  curiosity  not  to  have  been 
able  to  say  more  about  this  country,  and  some 
blamed  him  much  on  tiny  account.  Erik  Kodes' 

•rmlant  of  a  distinguished  . 
was  filled  with  zeal  at  Bjarne's  relation,  to  pur- 
sue tin:  d us' -0 very,  and  purchased  of  him  a  ship, 
which  he  manned  with  live  aiul-thnly  men.  and 
'.  out  to  sea,  to  discover  this  new  lind. 
They  :  to  a  country  full  of  snow  and 

mountains,  which  se<  ,a  to  be  i! 

"!  all  ma^i. 

si^hl  of  one  whose  ifa  -and,  and 

overgrown  with  woods  •  They  sail- 
ed out  farther  westw.i  .  ed  at  a  splen- 
did country,  \vh-  -  and  lu- 
tlian  com  and  the  mole  tree  'Masur  't 

This  conn  illed  •  YmHand,'  and 

built  a  house,  an  1   P  maiic-d  there   through  the 
r.  which  \\.is  so  mild  that  the  grass  was 
but  In:  nid  night 

"I  mule  rijii.il   length  than  in   Iceland  or 
ind        An  I  »»g 


•  Probably  Newfoaudlud.       t  Probably  apotted  mapU. 
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man,  of  a  manly  aspect,  and  at  the  same  time 
wise  and  prudent  in  all  matters.  After  this  ex- 
pedition, he  grew  both  in  consideration  and 
wealth,  and  was  universally  called  '  The  Happy.' 

••  Amongst  the  voyages  to  this  new  country 
which  followed  on  that  of  Lief,  Karlefne's  is  the 
most  remarkable.  But  the  new  colonists  were 
attacked  with  heavy  sickness  ;  and  the  peculiar 
home-sickness  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  North 
might  perhaps,  in  part,  drive  them  back  from 
the  grapes  of  Vineland  to  their  own  snowy 
home :  certain  it  is,  that  they  retained  no  per- 
manent settlement  in  the  new  country.  They 
•were  also  continually  assaulted  by  the  natives, 
•whom  their  weapons  were  not  powerful  enough 
to  restrain. 

il  In  the  mean  time,  several  Icelandic  annalists 
have  recorded  that,  in  every  age,  from  the  time 
of  Lief  to  that  of  Columbus,  America  was  visited 
by  the  Northmen.  Testimonies  and  memories 
of  these  voyages  we  have  now  only  in  these  re-, 
lations,  and  in  the  remarkable  stone  called 
*  Dighton  written  Rock,'  on  the  bank  of  Taun- 
ton  river  in  Massachusetts,  and  whose  ruins 
and  hieroglyphics  at  length,  in  1830,  copied  by 
learned  Americans,  corroborate  the  truth  of 
these  relations." 

Harald  now  commented  on  these  figures  with 
jreat  zeal,  remarking  that,  in  Norway,  similar 
ones  were  yet  found  engraven  on  the  face  of 
rocks,  on  tombstones,  etc.  "  Do  you  see,  Alet- 
te," continued  he,  eagerly,  "this  represents  a 
woman  and  a  little  child";  probably  Karlefne's 
•wile,  who  bore  a  son  during  this  visit  to  Vine- 
land.  And  this  must  be  a  bull ;  and  in  Kar- 
lefne's Saga  a  bull  is  mentioned,  which  terrified 
the  natives  by  his  bellowings  ;  and  these  figures 
to  the  right  represent  the  natives.  This  must 
4)e  a  shield,  and  these  Runic  letters." 

"  It  requires  a  right  good  strength  of  imagina- 
tion for  all  this,  my  brother,"  here  interrupted 
Alette,  smilingly,  who  was  not  altogether  so 
patriotic  as  Harald  ;  "but  granted  that  all  this 
•was  evidence  of  the  first  discovery  of  America 
by  our  ancestors,  what  then"?  What  good, 
what  advantage  has  the  world  derived  thence  1 
Is  it  not  rather  sorrowful  to  see  that  such  im- 
portant discoveries  should  have  been  lost,  that 
they  could  be  obliterated  as  if  they  had  never 
been,  and  must  be  made  anew?  Had  not  Co- 
iumbus,  some  centuries  later,  braved  both  the 
narrow-mindedness  of  men  and  the  yet  un- 
measured tracks  of  the  ocean,  it  is  probable  that 
to-day  we  should  know  nothing  of  America, 
and  of  these  stones,  the  traces  of  our  forefathers 
on  this  foreign  soil." 

"  But,  my  dear  Alette,"  exclaimed  Harald,  in 
astonishment,  "  is  it  not  then  clear  as  the  sun, 
>hat  without  the  Vineland  voyages  of  the  North- 
men, Columbus  could  certainly  never  have  i;ii- 
len  upon  the  idea  of  seeking  a  land  beyond  tin; 
great  ocean  !  In  the  time  of  Columbus,  the 
.Northmen  sailed  in  their  Snackor*  about  aM  the 
coasts  of  Europe  ;  they  made  voyages  to  Sp.un. 
and  rumours  of  the  Vineland  voyage.-*  went  with 
them.  Besides — and  this  is  worthy  of  notice — 
Columbus  himself  visited  Iceland  a  few  years 
prior  to  his  great  voyage  of  discovery  ;  and,  as 
Robertson  says,  rather  to  extend  his  knowl- 
edge of  sea  affairs  than  to  augment  his  prop- 
erty." 


*  Snails  or  Cockles,  as  they  called  their  light  craft. 


"  But,"  said  Alette,  "  Washington  Irving,  it- 
his  Columbus,  which  I  have  recently  perused, 
speaks  indeed  of  his  voyage  to  Iceland,  but  de 
nies  that  he  derived  thence  any  clue  to  his  great 
discovery." 

.  "  But  that  is  incredible,  impossible,  after  what 
we  here  see  and  hear  ?  Listen  now  to  what  Aal 
says  of  the  time  when  Columbus  made  his  so- 
journ in  Iceland  :  '  In  Iceland  flourished  then 
the  written  Sagas,  and  the  various  Sagas  pass- 
ed from  hand  to  hand  in  various  copies,  serving 
then,  as  now,  but  in  a  higher  degree,  to  shorten 
the  winter  evenings.  Our  old  manuscript  Sa- 
gas thus  certainly  kindled  a  light  in  his  dim  con- 
ceptions ;  and  this  must  have  so  much  the  more 
brought  aim  upon  the  track,  as  it  was  nearer  to 
the  events  themselves,  and  could  in  part  be  or- 
ally communicated  by  those  who  were  the  di- 
rect lineal  descendants  of  the  discoverers.' 

"  Is  not  this  most  natural  and  essential  1  Caa 
you  doubt  any  longer,  Alette  1  I  pray  you  con- 
vert and  improve  yourself.  Convert  yourself 
from  Irving  to  Aal." 

"  I  am  disposed  to  take  Harald's  side  ;"  said 
now  Mrs.  Astrid,  with  a  lively  voice  and  look. 
"  Great,  and  for  mankind,  important  discoveries 
have  never  occurred  without  preparatory  cir- 
cumstances, often  silently  operating  through 
whole  centuries,  till  in  a  happy  moment  the 
spirit  of  genius  and  of  good  fortune  lias  blown 
up  the  fire  which  glowed  beneath  the  ashes,  int* 
a  clear,  and  for  the  world,  magnificent  flame. 
Wherever  we  see  a  flower  we  can  look  down 
to  a  stem,  to  the  roots  hidden  in  the  earth,  and 
finally  look  to  a  seed,  which  in  its  dark  form  con- 
tained the  yet  undeveloped  but  living  plant.  And 
may  not  every  thing  in  the  world  be  regulated 
by  the  same  law  of  development  1  In  the  tem- 
pestuous voyages  of  the  Northmen  through  the 
misty  seas,  I  could  see  the  weather-driven  seed, 
which  under  the  guidance  of  Providence,  from 
the  soil  of  Vineland,  stretched  its  roots  throujh 
centuries,  till  a  mighty  genius  was  guided  by 
them  to  complete  the  work,  and  to  the  Old 
World  to  discover  the  New." 

Harald  was  delighted  with  this  idea,  whick 
blew  fresh  wind  into  his  sails  ;  and  thereby  en- 
livened, he  gave  vent  to  the  admiration  of  the 
ancient  times  of  the  North,  which  lived  in  his 
bosom.  "  It  belonged,"  said  he,  "  to  those  men 
of  few  words  but  of  powerful  deeds  ;  those  men 
to  whom  danger  was  a  sport,  the  storm  music, 
and  the  swell  of  the  waves  a  dance:  to  this 
race  of  youths  it  belonged  to  discover  new 
worlds  without  imagining  that  to  be  an  exploit. 
Groat  achievements  were  their  every-day  occu- 
pation." 

Alette  shook  her  beautiful  hea'd  at  this  enthu- 
siasm for  antiquity.-  She  would  not  deny  these 
times  had  a  certain  greatness,  but  she  could  not 
pronounce  them  truly  great.  She  spoke  of  the 
revenge,  the  violence,  the  base  cruelties  which 
the  past  ages  of  the  North  openly  paid  homage 
to. 

"But,"  continued  Harald,  "  the  contempt  of 
pain  and  death,  this  noble  contempt,  so  univer- 
sal amongst  the  men  of  thai  tune,  deprived  cru- 
elty of  its  sling.  Our  degenerate  race  hae 
scarcely  a  conception  of  the  strength  which 
made  the  men  of  past  times  rind  a  pleasure  even 
in  pains,  since  they  spurred  their  courageous 
souls  to  the  highest  pitch  of  heroism ;  since  in 
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such  moments  they  felt  themselves  able  to  be 
more  than  men.  Therefore  sung  heroes  amid 
the  very  pains  of  death.  Thus  died  the  Swed- 
ish Hjalmar,  in  the  arms  of  his  friend  Odd,  the 
.Norwegian,  while  he  greeted  the  eagles  which 
came  to  drink  his  blood.  Thus  died  Ragnar 
Lodbrok,  in  the  den  of  serpents  ;  and  while  the 
snakes  hissing,  gnawed  their  way  into  his  heart, 
he  sung  his  victories,  and  concluded  with  the 
"words — 

Gone  are  the  hours  of  existence  ! 
Smiling  shall  I  die. 

How  noUe  and  admirable  is  this  strength,  amid 
torments  and  death  !  Could  we  but  thus  die  !" 

"  But  the  rudest  savages  of  America,"  said 
Alette,  "  know  and  practise  this  species  of  he- 
roism ;  before  me  floats  another  ideal,  both  of 
life  and  death.  The  strong  spirit  of  past  ages 
'which  you,  my  brother,  so  highly  prized,  could 
not  support  old  age,  the  weary  days,  the  silent 
suffering,  the  great  portion  of  the  lot  of  man.  I 
will  prize  the  spirit  which  elevates  every  condi- 
tion of  humanity  ;  which  animates  the  dying 
hero  to  praise,  not  himself,  but  God,  and  die; 
and  which  to  the  lonely  one,  who  wanders 
through  the  nignt  of  life  towards  his  unnoticed 
grave,  imparts  a  strength,  a  peace,  and  enables 
him  in  lus  darkness  to  triumph  over  all  the  pow- 
ers of  darkness.  Ah  !  I  who  deeply  feel  myself 
to  be  one  of  the  weak  ones  in  the  earth,  who 
-j\o  single  drop  of  Northern  heroic  blood  ; 
J  rejoice  that  we  can  live  and  die  in  a  manner 
which  is  noble,  which  is  buiuliful,  winch  re- 
quires not  the  Uerserker-mood,  and  of  which  the 
strongest  spirit  m  ed  not  lie  ashamed.  ]>.»  you 
ay  brother,  'The  old  poet,'  of  Rein  ! 
This  poem  perfectly  expresses  the  tone  of  mind 
which  I  would  wish  to  possess  in  my  last  hour." 

llaralJ  recollected  but  faintly  '  The  old  port/ 
and  both  he  and  Mrs.  Astrid  begged  Alette  to 
make  them  belter  acquainted  with  him.  Alette 
could  not  remember  the  whole  poem,  but  gave 
an  account  of  the  most  essential  of  its  contents 
',•  words — 

"  It  is  spring.  The  aged  poet  wanders  through 

wood  and  mead,  in  the  country  where  he  once 

sun;,',  where  he  had  once  been  happy,  amongst 

e  ^'lad.   His  voice  is  now 

-trength,  his  lire,  are  over.     Like  a 

he   was,  he  goes 

about  .:.  rl.l  still   fresh  with  life. 

The  birds  «>f  spring  gather  around  him,  welcome 
him  with  jo;. .  .re  him  to  take  hib  harp 

and  sin:,' to   -  -v-born  year,  of  the  smi- 

ling spring.     He  answ. 

dear  littln  iinffpr  quire, 

••  can  I  strike  the  harp  with  fire  ; 

ith  is  renewed  my  K 
••  old  poet  can  gaily  sing  ; 

'it — 
In  in/  ID-  ui  is  :.  mcnly  rest-* 

aer  through  wood  an 
ow.      The    brook    murmuring    be: 

•  loosed 
osc  tiger 

loin 


*  I  hi  ••,[.!  a  trarnlv 

•u,  com  the  Swedish  r-ader  it  ie  not  neces- 

sary ;  an.l  why  unnecessarily  brush  off  the  golds* 

rlly's  Wings 

MOMfy  U>  r,e a  translate 

have  made  it,  an<l  thai  as  much  in  the  sin. 

ginal  as  I  could. —  M    11 


Thy  harp,  ray  fleet  stream  fondly  haileth — 
It  leaps,  it  exults,  it  bewaileth  ; 

sound  then — O  make  no  delay  ! — 

::.e  the  days  hasteu  away. 

"  The  aged  singer  replies  : 

O  spn:  -t  leap  in  thy  sheen, 

No  mom  am  1  what  I  have  been. 
The  name  of  the  past  1  hear  alone — 
A  ftoble  echo  of  days  that  are  flown. 
And  yet  I  am  so  blest ; 
In  my  heart  is  heavenly  rest. 

"  He  wanders  farther.  The  Dryads  surround 
him  in  their  dance;  the  Flowers  present  him 
garlands,  and  beg  him  to  sing  their  festival  ;  the 
Zephyrs,  which  were  wont  to  play  amid  his 
harp-strings,  seek  in  the  bushes,  and  ask  wheth- 
er he  has  forgotten  them  there  ;  caress  the  old 
man,  and  seek  again,  but  in  vain.  They  are 
about  to  fly,  but  he  entreats  : 

O  dear  ones,  depart  not  I  pray  ! 

O  flowers,  spread  with  l>eauty  my  way ! 

My  harp  is  broken,  but  no  sigh 

Spring's  spirits  gay  shall  cause  to  fly. 

And  I  am  still  so  blest  ; 

In  my  heart  is  heavenly  rest- 

"  He  wanders  farther,  and  seeks  out  erery 
beloved  nook.  The  youth  of  the  country  assem- 
ble, and  surround  the  aged  singer — •  the  friend 
of  youth  and  gladness.'  They  entreat  him  with 
his  music  to  beautify  their  festival : 

For  spring  is  dead,  with  all  its  pleasure, 
Without  the  harp  and  song's  glad  measure. 

"  The  crfd  man  replies  : 

Suenchnd,  yc  youth,  is  my  fire  so  wild ; 
y  evening  twilight  is  cool,  but  mild  ; 
And  the  blissful  hours  of  my  youth  are  brought, 
By  your  lively  songs,  into  my  thought. 
Hewail  me  not  ;  1  am  still  so  blest — 
In  my  heart  Juith  heaven's  own  rest. 

"And  now  he  exhorts  the  songsters  of  the 
wood,  flowers,  youth,  e.  -  lovely 

in  nature  and  m  life,  to  rejoice  in  i: 
and  to  praise  the  Creator.  Tin-  beauty  and  joy 
of  all  creatures  are  the  garland  in  his  silver  hair ; 
and  grateful  and  happy,  admiring  ami  singing 
praises,  he  sinks  softly  into  the  maternal  bosom 
of  Nature." 

Alette  was  silent ;  a  tender  emotion  trembled 
in  her  voice  as  she  uttered  the  last  words,  and 
beamed    iu    her  charming  countenance 
tears  of  Mrs.  Astrid  flowed  ;   her  hands  were 
convulsively  clasj"  r,    whilst   - 

claimed,  "  ()  thus  to  fed  befo.e  one  d.. 
thus  to  be  permitted  to  die?"     She  drew  Alette 
to  her  with  a  kind  of  vehemence,  ki.-sed  her.  and 
then    wept    silently,   leaning  on  her   shoulder, 
liar. ild   too  \\  .t   he  app«   I 

restrain  his  feelings,  and  gazed  with  ( ane 
tearful  e\es  on  the  tf"1  .1111 

Silently  and  un<  .  out  of 

d      Sue  felt  a  Mm-:  m  her  h>  .ui  ;  a  ser- 
pent raged  ill   h'T  hosou.  u. line- 
less  ago  m /id  disij  .                                     ill  into 
air,  and   ascended,  almost  \\  nl, 

iji.ith  up  the 

111. Mini. nil.     U  iiele    III. ill)     .1    t  ..;  ,•   r    Ilio- 

.  during  the 

i^  conversation,  arisen  h<  ion  In 

she  felt  herself  so  l:itl<.  them. 

CMiild  IK-: 
beautiful,  lor  her  tongue  was  hound       > 

:  could  \\.irm  no  om 
•-MIII  without  tn« 
without  much  valuing  it,  a  regard,  an  approval 
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which  Susanna  would  have  purchased  with  her 
i  lie  Barbra-spirit  boiled  up  in  her,  and 
with  a  reproachful  glance  to  hravrn  slie  ex- 
claimed, -  .Shall  1  then  for  my  whole  life  remain 
nothing  but  a  poor  despised  maid-servant '!  !" 

The  heaven  looked  down  on  the  young  maid- 
en mildly  but  smilingly  ;  soft  rain-drops  sprink- 
led her  forehead  ;  and  all  nature  around  her 
stood  silent,  and,  as  it  were,  in  sorrow.  This 
sorrowing  calm  operated  on  Susanna  like  the 
tenderly  accusing  glance  of  a  good  mother.  She 
looked  down  into  her  heart,  and  saw  there  envy 
and  pride,  and  she  shuddered  at  herself.  She 
gazed  down  into  the  stream  which  waved  be- 
neath her  feet,  and  she  thought  with  longing, 
"  O  that  one  could  but  plunge  down,  deep,  deep 
into  these  waves,  and  then  arise  purified — im- 
proved !" 

But  already  this  wish  had  operated  like  a  pu- 
rifying baptism  on  Susanna's  soul ;  and  she  felt 
fresh  and  light  thoughts  ascend  within  her.  "  A 
poor  maid-servant !"  repeated  now  Sanna ;  "  and 
why  should  that  be  so  contemptible  a  lot  1  The 
Highest  himself  has  served  on  earth ;  served 
for  all,  for  the  very  least ;  yea,  even  for  me. 
O ! — "  and  it  became  continually  lighter  and 
warmer  in  her  mind. — "  I  will  be  a  true  maid- 
servant, and  place  my  honour  in  it,  and  desire 
to  be  nothing  else!  Charm  I  cannot;  beauty 
and  genius,  and  beautiful  talents,  I  have  not ; 
but — I  can  love  and  I  can  serve,  and  that  will  I 
do  with  my  whole  heart,  and  with  all  my 
strength,  and  in  all  humility ;  and  if  men  de- 
spise me,  yet  God  will  not  forsake  the  poor  and 
faithful  maid-servant !" 

When  Susanna  again  cast  her  tearful  eyes  on 
the  ground,  they  fell  on  a  little  piece  of  moss, 
one  of  those  very  least  children  of  nature,  which 
in  silence  and  unheeded  pass  through  the  met- 
amorphoses of  their  quiet  life.  The  little  plant 
stood  in  fresh  green,  on  its  head  hung  the  clear 
rain-drops,  and  the  sun  which  now  shone 
through  the  clouds,  glittered  in  them. 

Susanna  contemplated  the  little  moss,  and  it 
seemed  to  say  to  her :  '  See  thou  !  though  I  am 
so  insignificant,  yet  I  enjoy  the  dew  of  heaven 
and  the  beams  of  the  sun,  as  fully  as  the  roses 
and  the  lilachs  of  the  garden  !'  Susanna  under- 
stood the  speech  of  the  little  plant,  and  grateful 
and  calmed,  she  repeated  many  times  to  her 
self,  with  a  species  of  silent  gladness — 'a  hum- 
ble, a  faithful  maid-servant  !' 

When  Susanna  came  home,  she  found  Mrs 
Astrid  not  well.  She  had  been  much  excited 
and  on  such  occasions  an  attack  of  the  spasms 
was  always  to  be  apprehended.  Susanna  beg 
ged  earnestly,  and  received  the  permission  to 
watch  by  her  to-night  ;  at  least,  till  Mrs.  Astrid 
slept.  Mrs.  Astrid  had  indeed  another  mak 
with  her,  but  she  was  old  and  very  deaf,  and 
Susanna  had  no  confidence  in  her. 

Mrs.  Astrid  retired  to  rest.  Susanna  seated 
herself  on  a  stool  by  the  window,  silently  occu- 
pied wrth  her  thoughts,  and  with  knitting  a 
stocking.  The  window  had  stood  open  during 
the  day,  and  a  host  of  flies  had  entered  the  room. 
Mrs.  Astrid  was  much  disturbed  by  them,  and 
complained  that  they  prevented  her  sleeping. 
Quietly  Susanna  laid  bare  her  white  shoulders, 
neck,  and  arms,  and  when  the  flies  in  swarms 
darted  down  upon  her,  and  her  mistress  now 
left  at  peace  slept  calmly,  Susanna  sate  still,  let 


he  flies  enjoy  themselves,  and  enjoyed  herself 
hereby  more  than  one  can  believe. 

RKTKKATING  AND  ADVANCING. 

True  dflirary,  that  most  beautiful  heart-leaf  of  humanity, 
xluhits  itself  most  si^nilicantly  m  little  things.  Those 
vhich  •-,  cull  so,  are  uot  by  any  means  so  little- 

— J.  C.  Lous. 

IT  is  with  our  faults  as  with  horseradish  ;  it 
s  terribly  difficult  to  extirpate  it  from  the  earth 
n  which  it  has  once  taken  root ;  and  nothing 
s  more  discouraging  to  the  cultivator  who  will 
annihilate  this  weed  from  his  ground,  than  to 
ice  it,  so  lately  plucked  up,  shooting  forth  again 
reshly  to  the  light  from  roots  which  remained 
buried  in  the  earth.  One  can  get  quite  out  of 
)atience  with  the  weedy  soil,  and  one  is,  when 
his  soil  is  one's  own  dear  self,  possessed  by  lh« 
most  cordial  desire  to  set  off  far,  far  from  one's 
self.  But  how  !  !  ! 

Susanna  was  often  conscious  of  this  feeling, 
as  she  daily  laboured  to  repress  the  excitement* 
which  arose  up  within  her  at  this  time.  Still 
the  thoughts  and  resolutions  which  awoke  with- 
n  her  on  the  evening  just  described,  had  taken 
lold  upon  her  too  strongly  for  them  to  be  again 
effaced,  and  with  the  motto— 'a  humble  and  reg- 
ilar  servant-girl,'  she  struggled  boldly  through 
the  dangers  and  the  events  of  the  day.  Her 
demeanour  was  calmer ;  she  quietly  withdrew 
herself  from  taking  part  in  conversation  which 
went  beyend  her  education  ;  in  a  friendly  spirit, 
she  endeavoured  to  renounce  the  attentions  and 
interest  of  others,  and  busied  herself  only  in 
attending  to  the  comforts  and  pleasures  of  all, 
as  well  as  in  accomplishing,  and  when  possible, 
anticipating  every  wish.  And  such  an  activity 
has,  more  than  people  imagine,  an  influence 
upon  the  well-being  of  every-day  life.  The  af- 
fectionate will  lends  even  to  dead  things  soul 
and  life.  But  heavy  to  the  ministering  spirits 
is  this  life  of  labour  and  care  for  others,  where 
no  sunbeam  of  love,  no  cordial  acknowledgment, 
falls  upon  their  laborious  day. 

In  the  beginning  of  August,  Harald  set  off,  tc 
return  in  about  fourteen  days  with  Alf  Lexour, 
the  betrothed  of  Alette.  During  his  absence, 
Alette  was  to  pay  a  visit  to  her  uncle  in  Hal- 
lingdal ;  but,  according  to  Mrs.  Astrid's  wish, 
she  yet  spent  another  week  at  Semb.  During 
these  days,  Alette  and  Susanna  became  better 
friends,  for  Alette  was  touched  involuntarily  by 
Susanna's  unwearied  and  unpretending  atten- 
tions, and  besides  this,  she  found  in  her  such  a 
frank  mind  and  such  cordial  sympathy,  that  she 
could  not  deny  herself  the  pleasure  of  commu- 
nicating much  of  that  which  lived  in  the  heart 
of  the  happy  bride.  Happy,— indeed  Alette  was, 
for  long  and  warmly  had  she  loved  Alf  Lexovr, 
and  should  shortly  be  united  to  him  for  ever; 
and  yet  often  stole  a  melancholy  expression  over 
her  charming  face,  when  the  conversation  turn- 
ed to  this  marriage  and  to  her  removal  into 
Nordland.  Susanna  asked  her  several  times  of 
the  cause  of  this,  and  as  often  Alette  jestingly 
evaded  the  question;  but  one  evening  \\hen 
they  had  chatted  together  more  friendly  than 
common,  Alette  said — 

"  It  is  a  strange  feeling  to  get  evrrything 
ready  for  one's  own  marriage  in  the  belief  that 
one  shall  not  long  survive  it !  This  removal  to 

Nordland  will  be  my  death,  that  I  know  cer- 
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«  An(]   •  No.  <ln  not  look  so  terrified  !     It  h  in 
•us.     And  thoughts  of  an  early 

death  I  h.tve  long  borne  in  my  mind,  and  there- 
fore I  am  accustomed  to  them." 

••Al.  :-anna.  -thosn  who  love  and 

are  l»-v<  '1,  the  happy,  -should  never  d;< 
why  this  s;r;i'  ge  forebodum  "' 

•'  I  do  ni't  kn  >w  my>eli  !"  replied  Alette,  "hut 
it  b*8  accompanied  me  from  my  earliest  youth. 
My  mo  her  was  horn  tinder  the  beautiful  heaven 
of  Provence,  and  passed  the  greater  part  of  her 
youth  in  that  warm  country.  The  love  of  my 
father  made  In-,-  love  m  our  Norway  a  second 
country,  and  here  she  spent  the  remainder  of 
her  111.  r,  however,  could  rightly  hear 

tins  cold  climate,  longed  secretly  lor  that  warmer 
laud,  and  died  w:  h  the  longing  To  me.  has  she 
bequeathed  this  feeling;  and  although  I  have 
.  .singe  groves,  that  warm  blue 
heaven,  of  which  she  so  gladly  spoke.  I  drew  in 
from  childhood  a  love  to  them  ;  I  have,  besides, 
inherited  my  mother's  suffering  from  cold  ; — 
my  chest  is  not  strong,  ah  ! — the  long,  dark 
of  Nonllaml  :  the  residence  on  the  sea- 
shore in  a  climate  which  is  twice  as  cold  as  that 
to  which  I  have  been  accustomed,  the  sea  mists 
and  storms — ah  !  I  cannot  long  withstand  them. 
But,  s  .  i  must  promise  me  not  to  say 

nd  of  what  1  have  confided  to  you,  either 
to  llarald  or  to  Le\ow  !" 

"  But  if  they  know  it,"  said  Susanna,  "then 
•  d   not    go  there.      Certainly 
your  In  your  sake  seek  out 

a  milder  country — " 

:  not  leel  at  home  there,  and  die  of 
longing  tor  his  dear  Nordland  !  No.  no,  Susan- 
na '  I  kii-iw  ii.s  love  for  his  native  land,  and 
know  that  this  winterly  nature  which  1  dread 
BO  mi;  M-ly  his  liie  and  his  health. 

All"  is  a  Nordlander  m  heart  and  soul,  and  has, 
as   it   were,  grown   up  with    the  district  which 
his  fathers  inhabited,  and  whose  advance  and 
i.ivi.unte  scheme,  the  princi- 
pal object  of  hi.-i  activity.  No,  no!  (or  my  sake  he 
shall   not  t-vr  himself  from  his  home,  ins  noble 
R  t  icr  would  I,  if  it  miiMt  he,  so,  find 

ve  HI  his  Nordland  !" 

8wai  .to  know,  and  Alette 

•  1    lo    her,    vanous    particulars    of 

•itiy  which  was  she  thought  .so  terrible. 

'•    will    now,    with    the    young   friends, 


A   G  INTO  VtRDLAND. 

All  ia  cold  and  hard. 

ULOM. 

Tho  tpirit  of  God  y«t  reata  upon  Nordland. 

A  great   part  ••:  .is.  as   it  u 

away  from  liir      •  The  Old  Night.' 
wi  ich    (lie   an.-.,  .  ,    |l(.  t|,,. 

original  mother  of  all  thing  :  ihe  :; 

•d    ill  her  <:,. 

"i;ld  not 
hliajir  .   ami  fired.' 

land  nor  Kin  ,»•  HUD  for  many  monih> 

in  the  year,  and  Ihe  d'lli'-uli  • 

'se  with 

.:|l«'l  II     \\illld  i   lie     sj.MIt     < 

•  Ms    oppn 

wlt'-n   m   sun   August  nights  it  breath' 
hefece  over  southeui  Norway,  then  withers  the 


half-ripened  harvests  of  the  valleys   and   the 
:  hunger  stares 

I  stiffiy  from  the  northern  cliffs  u|K*n  laborious 
:.nhappy  human  multitudes.    The  sea  h 

a  palisadoed  fence  of 
.       :id  which  >  s  of 

I    !i  cries  and    >c,  -  .  >rms 

alternate  with  thick  mists.     The  cliffs  along 
this  . ordinary  shapes;  now  as- 

cend they  upwards  like  towers,  now  resemble 
now  present  gigantic  and  terrific  hu- 
man profiles ;  and  one  can  easily  imagine  how 
•the  popular  belief  sees  in  them  mon>ters  and 
giants  turned  to  stone,  and  why  their  an 
laid  their  Jotunhem  in  this  desolate  wild 

And  a  dark  fragment  of  Paganism  still  lin- 
gers about  i  •  ven  to  this  day.  It  i» 
frozen  fast  into  the  people's  imagination;  it  is 
turned  to  stone  in  the  horrible  shapes  of  nature, 
which  once  gave  it  life.  The  light  of  t!; 
pel  endeavours  in  vain  to  dissipate  the  shadow* 
of  a  thousand  years;  the  Old  Night  hoi.' 
back.  In  vain  the  Holv  laised  upo* 
all  the  cliffs;  the  belief  in  magic  and  magio 
arts  lives  still  universally  among  the  people. 
Witches  sit,  full  of  malice,  in  their  caves,  and 
blow  up  storms  for  the  sea-wanderers,  so  that 
they  must  be  unfortunate  ;  and  the  ghost  Stal- 
lo,  a  huge  man,  dressed  in  black,  with  a  staff 
in  his  hand,  wanders  about  in  the  wilderness, 
and  challenges  the  solitary  traveller  to  meet 
him  in  the  contest  for  life  and  death. 

The  Laplander,  the  noniade  of  the  North, 
roving  free  with  his  reindeer  over  undivided. 
fields,  appears  like  a  romantic  feature  in  this 
life;  but  it  must  he  viewed  from  af.tr. 
every  trace  ot  beauty  vanishes  in  tho  fumes  of 
brandy  and  the  smoke  of  the  Lapland  hut/. 

Along  the  coast,  between  the  clitlV.  and  the 
rocks,  and  the  hundreds  of  islands  wh 
round  this  strand,  live  a  race  of  fiMiermm.  who 
rivalling  the  sea-mew,  skim  the  sea.     Night 
and    day,    winter   and    summer,    sv.aim    tlvir 
boats   upon    the,    waves ;    through    the 
ling   tempest,   through    the    foaming    hi-. 
:ey    unterrilied    with  their   ligh: 
that  from  the  depths  of  the  MM  they  m.i;- 
the   silvery    shoals    of   herrings,    i 
wealth    of  the    country.      Many    annually   arc 
swallowed  up  of  the  deep;   but  more  strugglo 
with   the  elements,  ami  compier.     Tin.- 
ire  many  powers  de\, 

many  a  hero-deed  achieved,'  an-!  p  oplo  harden 
themselves  against  danger  and  death,  and  alt* 
I   the  gentler  beauty  of  life 

Vet  it   is  m  this  severe  region  that   tie 
duck  has  its  home  .  it  is  upon  these  nak< 

bllllt,   !lOI:l 

from  its  own  breast,  that  s:l!»\  i  which 

ied  abroad  ovri  world,  that 

people  in    the  .North   and    in    the   South   i 
warm   and   soft.      How 

comfort  from  the 

I'I.OM   the   boundaries  between  Nordland  and 
Fimnark    lien    the  ,.-,    t!,e    now 

floiirishiiiL:  centre  of  these  provm 
heie  Ui.it   Ali-llr  w;»s   to  spend  her    life;    it   w.i* 

' 

•'10  mast 

ui«uncn«  of  h<ri»ic  oourag*,  where  lifr  ww*  v«n- 
lurad.  aud  KNMUOM*  l«a,  w  order  to  Mr*  a  •ufftriag  f«l~ 
luw-cnalur*. 
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here  that  affection  prepared  for  her  a  warm  and 
peaceful  nest,  like  the  eider-duck  drawing  from 
its  own  breast,  the  means  of  preparing  a  soft 
couch  in  the  hosom  of  the  hard  rock.  And  al- 
ter Alette  had  described  to  Susanna  what  terri- 
fied her  so  much  in  her  northern  retreat,  ^ie 
concealed  not  from  her  that  which  reconciled 
her  so  forcibly  to  it ;  and  Susanna  comprehend- 
ed this  very  well,  as  Alette  read  to  her  the  fol- 
lowing letter. 

Tromsoe,  May  28th. 

Were  you  hut  here,  my  Alette !  I  miss  you 
.uMiient  whilst  I  am  arranging  my  dwell- 
ing for  your  reception,  and  feel  continually  the 
necessity  of  asking,  '  how  do  you  wish  it  1  what 
think  you  of  it  ?'  Ah,  that  you  were  here,  my 
own  beloved  at  this  moment !  and  you  would 
be  charmed  with  this  '  ice  and  bear  land,'  before 
which,  I  know,  you  secretly  shudder.  The 
country  around  here  is  not  wild  and  dark  ;  as, 
for  example,  at  Helgoland.  Leafy  woods  gar- 
land the  craggy  shores  of  our  island,  and  around 
them  play  the  waves  of  the  sea  in  safe  bays  and 
creeks.  Our  well-built  little  city  lies  sweetly 
upon  the  southern  side  of  the  island,  only  divi- 
ded from  ttie  mainland  by  a  narrow  arm  of  the 
.sea.  My  house  is  situated  in  the  street  which 
runs  along  the  large  convenient  harbour.  At 
this  moment  above  twenty  vessels  lie  at  anchor, 
and  the  various  flans  of  the  different  nations 
wave  in  the  evening  wind.  There  are  English, 
German,  and  especially  Russian,  which  come  to 
our  coast,  in  order  to  take  our  fish,  our  eider- 
down, and  so  on,  in  exchange  for  their  corn  and 
furs.  Besides  these,  the  inhabitants  of  more 
.southern  regions  bring  hither  a  vast  number  of 
articles  of  luxury  and  fashion,  which  are  eagerly 
purchased  by  the  inhabitants  of  Kola,  and  the 
borders  of  the  White  Sea.  Long  life  to  Com- 
merce !  My  soul  expands  at  the  sight  of  its  life. 
"What  has  not  commerce  done  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world  for  the  embellishment  of  life, 
for  promoting  the  friendly  'intercourse  of  coun- 
tries and  people,  for  the  refinement  of  manners  ! 
Jt  has  always  given  me  the  most  heartfelt  de- 
light, that  the  wisest  and  most  humane  of  the 
lawgivers  of  antiquity — Solon — was  a  merchant. 
'  By  trade,'  says  one  of  his  biographers,  '  by 
wisdom  and  music  was  his  soul  fashioned  Long 
life  to  commerce  !  What  lives  not  through  it  V 
What  is  all  fresh  life,  all  movement,  in  reality, 
but  trade,  exchange,  gift  for  gift  !  In  love,  in 
friendship,  in  the  great  life  of  the  people,  in  the 
quiet  family  circle,  everywhere  where  I  see 
happiness  and  prosperity,  see  I  also  trade  ;  nay 
what  is  the  whole  earth  if  not  a  colony  from  the 
mother  country  of  heaven,  and  whose  well-being 
and  happy  condition  depend  upon  free  export 
and  import !  The  simile  might  be  still  further 
carried  out,  yet — thou  good  Giver  above,  pardon 
us  that  we  have  ventured  upon  it ! 

And  you  must  not  fancy,  Alette,  that  the  great 
interest  for  trade  here  excludes  the  nobler  and 
more  refined  mental  culture.  Among  the  thou- 
sand people  who  inhabit  the  city,  one  can  select 
out  an  interesting  circle  for  social  intercourse. 
"We  also  have  a  theatre,  and  many  pleasures  of 
refined  life.  J  was  yesterday  at  a  ball,  where 
they  danced  through  the  whole  night,  till — day- 
ligLt.  The  good  music,  the  tasteful  dresses  and 
lovely  dancing  of  the  ladies  ;  but  above  all,  the 
ione  of  social  life,  the  cordial  cheerfulness, 


astonished  several  foreigners  who  wei  ved  hersel 
and  caused  them  to  inquire  whether  the., 
really   here   under   the   seventieth   degree    of 
latitude  ? 

But  the  winter  !  Methinks  I  hear  you  say, 
'in  summer  it  may  be  well  mough,  bin  in  tlio 
long,  dark  winter.'  Well  thru,  my  Alette, 
winter — goes  on  right  excellently  when  people 
love  one  another,  when  it  is  warm  at  home. 
Do  you  remember,  Alette,  last  autumn,  how  WB 
read  together  at  Chrisliansaml,  in  the  .Morning 
Paper,  the  following  paragraph  from  the  Trom- 
soe News  of  the  fourteenth  of  October  : — 

"  Already  for  several  days  successively  have 
we  had  snow  storms,  and  at  this  moment  the 
snow-plough  is  working  to  form  a  road  for  the 
hurch-going  people.  The  grave-like  stillness 
of  night  and  winter  spread  itself  with  tempest 
speed  over  meadow  and  valley,  and  only  a  fevr 

ws  wander  now  like  spectres  over  the  snow- 
covered  fields,  to  pluck  their  scanty  fare  from  the 
twigs  which  are  not  yet  snowed  up." 

That  little  winter-piece  pleased  me,  but  at  the 
expression,  ''the  grave-like  stillness  of  night  and 
winter,'  you  bowed  your  loving  dear  face,  with 
closed  eyes,  to  my  breast.  O  my  Alette  !  thus 
shall  you  do  in  future,  when  dread  of  darkness 
and  cold  seizes  upon  you  ;  and  upon  my  breast, 
listening  to  the  beating  of  my  heart  and  to  my 
love,  shall  you  forget  the  dark  pictures  which 
stand  without  before  your  home.  Close  your 
eyes;  slumber,  beloved,  whilst  I  watch  over  you, 
and  then  you  will,  with  brightening  eyes  and 
blooming  cheeks,  look  upon  the  night  and  winter, 
and  feel  that  its  power  is  not  great.  0  truly 
can  love,  this  Geiser  of  the  soul,  smelt  ice  and 
snow,  wherever  they  may  be  on  earth  ;  truly, 
wherever  its  warm  springs  swell  forth,  a  south- 
ern clime  can  bloom  ;  yes,  even  at  the  North 
Pole  itself. 

Whilst  I  write  this,  I  hear  music,  which 
makes  upon  me  a  cheerful  and  a  melancholy 
impression  at  the  same  time.  They  are  eight 
Russians,  who  sing  one  of  their  national  songs> 
whilst  in  the  quiet  evening  they  sail  down  the 
Tromsoe-sound.  They  sing  a  quartet,  and  vt~ 
the  most  complete  purity  and  melody.  They 
sing  in  a  minor  key,  but  yet  not  mournfully. 
They  row  in  the  deep  shadow  of  the  shore,  and 
at  every  stroke  of  the  oars  the  water  shines 
around  the  boat,  and  drops,  as  of  fire,  fall  from 
the  oars.  The  phenomenon  is  not  uncommon 
on  the  Atlantic  ;  and  know  you  not,  my  Alette, 
what  it  is  which  shines  and  burns  so  in  the  sea  1 
It  is  love  !  At  certain  moments,  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  sea-insects  rises  to  a  high  pitch  of 
vividness,  and  millions  of  existences  invisible 
to  the  naked  human  eye,  then  celebrate  the  bliss 
of  their  being.  In  such  moments  the  sea  kin- 
dles ;  then  every  little  worm,  inspired  by  love, 
lights  up  its  tiny  lamp.  Yet  only  for  a  mo- 
ment burns  its  flame,  then  all  the  quicker  to  be 
extinguished.  But  it  dies  without  pain,  dies 
joyfully.  Rich  nature  !  Good  Creator  ! 

".My  heart  also  burns.  I  look  upon  the  illu- 
minated element,  which  may  be  said  to  be  full 
of  enjoyment ;  I  listen  to  the  melody  of  the 
singers,  full  of  joy  and  pain,  and— I  stretch 
forth  my  arms  to  you,  Alette,  my  Alette ! 

"  0  !"  exclaimed  Susanna,  "  how  this  man 
loves  you,  and  how  you  must  love  him  !  Cer- 
tainly you  must  live  long,  that  you  may  be  hap- 
py together !" 
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:;d  if  not  long,"  said  Alette,  "yet  for  i 
short  time  ;  yes,  a  short  time  I  hope  to  live  am 
to  make  him  happy,  to  thank  him  for  all  hi 
love.  And  then — " 

Alette  stooped  down  and  plucked  a  tyeautifu 
full-blown  waterlily  which  grew  in  the  river 
by  whose  banks  they  stood  ;  she  shewed  it  t< 
Susanna,  whilst  she  continued  with  a  pensive 
smlie — 

What  more  then  than  this  T 

One  moment  the  is 

A  friendly  ray  given, 

From  her  home's  shining  heave*  : 

Then  is  she  the  flame, 

High  mid  the  temple's  resounding  acclaim — 

One  moment  like  this 

Bean  you  up  through  death's  sleep  into  bliss. 

MUMCH 

THE  RETURN. 

To  meet,  to  part ; 

The  welcome,  the  farewll  ; 

Behold  the  sun  of  life  !— BJERRKOAARD. 

ALETTE  set  off  to  fulfil  her  promise  to  her 
uncle  in  Hallingdal  ;  but  in  a  few  weeks  she 
was  again  at  Semb,  in  company  with  Harald 
and  All"  Lexow,  who  had  fetched  her  there 
t  could  only  last  for  a  short  time 
for  then  she  had  to  set  out  with  her  bridegroom 
and  her  uncle's  family  on  the  journey  to  Trond- 
hjem.  where  her  marriage  was  to  be  celebrated 
at  the  house  of  a  rich  and  cordial  aunt,  who  had 
long  been  rejoicing  in  it,  and  had  now  for  sev- 
eral months  been  baking  and  boiling  in  prepara- 
tion for  it.  Harald  also  was  to  accompany 
them  on  this  journey. 

a  man  in  his  best  years,  with 
an  open  and  generous  manner.     His  face  was 
small,  marked  by  the  small-pox,  but  otherwise 
:iid  full  of  life  and  benevolence.    He 
men  whose  first  glance  at- 
tracts one  and  inspires  confidence.    Susanna 
i-asure  on  seeing  the  affectionate, 
ntial  understanding  between  the  betroth- 
ie  herself  also  was  now  happier,  because 
Harald   now  left  Alette  much  with  her  bride- 
groom, and  sought  as  before  for  Susanna's  so- 
ciety. 

Alette  was  lively,  agreeable,  and  well-educa- 

»t  to  hear  herself  talk.    So  in 

•lid  Harald  ;  and  a  heller  listener  than 

id  nobody  have.     Conlenlions  oc- 

.  l>ui  then  :ieihm<: 

Harald  to  1, 

than  it.  trife  had  evcrdone. 

.nd    Susanna's  manners  altered   for  the 

there  was  in  tL  imi^  quieter, 

:.ller   than 

ivs  so  kind.  s.»  attentive, 
•!i    could   jjivr 

pleasui-  •    .aw,  at  the  .same  t -, 

with  what  silent  solint  lollow- 

v  Astnd,  win.   n. .w,  at  the  approach  of 
then  the  end  of  August — ap- 
•  lapsed  into  IH-I 
:l  "I  which  she  hail  IM' 

imcr 

lied  that  his  M  — 

friini  t 

:   to  which  wo  also  will  now 
•betake  ourselves. 


THE  HALLIXG. 


This  peculiar,  wild,  affecting  music,  is  oar  national  po 
etrj.  — 11  •  ;.AJ«D. 

The  violins  ringing ; 

.nhi-r  the  singing 

Of  birds  in  the  woods  and  the  meadows. 
Hurrah  !   hand  round  the  foaming  c:m — 
Akal  for  the  fair  maid  who  dancing  began ! 
Akal  for  the  Jeute  mine !     And 
Akal  for  the  Jente  thine  !     And 
Akal  for  the  fathers  and  mothers  on  benches  ! 

NORWEGIAN  SOJIQ. 

ONE  lovely  afternoon  in  the  early  part  of  Sep- 
tember were  seen  two  young  festally-attired 
peasant  maidens  gaily  talking,  hastening  along 
the  footpath  through  the  little  wood  in  Heim- 
dal  towards  a  green  open  space  surrounded  by 
trees,  and  where  might  be  seen  a  crowd  of  per- 
sons of  both  sexes  assembled,  all  in  peasant 
dresses.  Here  was  the  '  Leikevold,'  or  dancing- 
ground  ;  and  as  the  young  girls  approached  it, 
the  one  said  to  the  other,  "  It  is  certain,  Susan- 
na, that  the  dress  becomes  you  excellently  ! 
Your  lovely  bright  hair  shines  more  beautifully 
than  ever,  plaited  with  red  ribbons.  I  fancy  the 
costume  does  not  suit  me  half  so  well." 

Because  you,  best  Alette,  look  like  a  dis- 
guised princess,  and  I  in  mine  like  a  regular 
peasant  girl." 

"  Susanna,  I  perceive  that  you  are  a  flatter- 
:  us  now  see  whether  Alf  and  Harald 
will  recognise  the  Tellemark  'jente'  girls." 

They  did  not  long  remain  in  uncertainty  on 
:his  subject;  for  scarcely  were  they  come  to 
the  dancing-ground,  when  two  peasants  in  Hal- 
ing-jackets,  and  broad  girdles  round  their 
waists,  came  dancing  towards  thorn,  whilst 

.as  with  the  others  the  following 
ant-song — 

And  I  am  bachelor,  and  am  not  roving  ; 

And  I  am  son  unto  Gulleig  Bo  ; 
And  wilt  thou  be  to  me  faithful  and  lorinc, 

Then  I  will  choose  thec,  dear  maiden,  tor  me. 

Susanna  recognised  Harald  in  the  young 
>easant,  who  thus  singing  gaily,  politt-l\ 
ier  hand,  and  led  her  along  the  lively  spring- 
ng-dance,  winch  was  danced  to  singing.  Al- 
ette danced  with  her  Alf,  who  bore  himself  no- 
.t  Hallmg-youth. 

ma  looked  so  well  an  1   >• 
lappy,  but  then  neither  had  she  ever  n 
uch  pleasure.     The  lovely  evening;  the  tones 
f  the  music  ;   the  hie  of  the  dance  ;    11.. 
in    a   hiMh    dry  i. 
atiMaction  ;  the  delighted  happy  faces  which 

I    around    her— never    hei... 
bought  hie  so  pleasant.     And  nearly  all  seem- 
d  to  feel  so  too,  and  all  swum;  round  from  the 
oy  of  their  hearts  ;  silver  hurje.s 
hilling  alter  shilling  danced  dou  n  into  : 

painted    Hanl.tnyer-fuldle. 
..•on  with   tr.in.-p.irlm::  spu 

A  It< 

lent. 

le  oul 

. 

suasion,  and  stepped  into  t:, 

nid 


About  a 
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The  musician  tuned  his  instrument,  and  with 
his  head  bowed  upon  his  breast,  began  to  play 
with  an  expression  and  a  life  that  might  be 
called  inspired.  It  was  one  of  the  wild  Mali- 
serknud's  most  genial  compositions.  Was  it 
imagined  with  the  army,  in  the  bivouac  under 
the  free  nightly  heaven,  or  in  — '  slavery,'  amid 
evil-doers?  Nobody  knows;  but  in  both  situ- 
ations has  it  charmed  forth  tones,  like  his  own 
restless  life,  which  never  will  pass  from  the 
memory  of  the  people.  Now  took  the  Hardan- 
ger-fiddle  for  the  first  time  its  right  sound. 

Universal  applause  followed  the  dancing  of 
the  young  men  ;  but  the  highest  interest  was 
excited  by  Harald,  who,  in  the  dance,  awoke 
actual  astonishment. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  dance  which  expresses 
more  than  the  Hailing  the  temper  of  the  people 
who  originated  it,  which  better  reflects  the  life 
and  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  North. 

It  begins,  as  it  were,  upon  the  ground,  amid 
jogging  little  hops,  accompanied  by  movements 
of  the  arms,  in  which,  as  it  were,  a  great 
strength  plays  negligently.  It  is  somewhat  bear- 
like,  indolent,  clumsy,  half-dreaming.  But  it 
wakes,  it  becomes  earnest.  Then  the  dancers 
rise  up  and  dance,  and  display  themselves  in 
expressions  of  power,  in  which  strength  and 
dexterity  seem  to  divert  themselves  by  playing 
with  indolence  and  clumsiness,  and  to  over- 
come them.  The  same  person  who  just  before 
seemed  fettered  to  the  earth,  springs  aloft,  and 
throws  himself  around  in  the  air  as  though  he 
had  wings.  Then,  after  many  break-neck  move- 
ments and  evolutions,  before  which  the  unac- 
customed spectator  grows  dizzy,  the  dance 
suddenly  assumes  again  its  first  quiet,  careless, 
somewhat  heavy  character,  and  closes  as  it  be- 
gan, sunk  upon  the  earth. 

Loud  shouts  of  applause,  bestowed  especially 
upon  Harald,  resounded  on  all  sides  as  the 
dance  ceased.  And  now  they  all  set  themselves 
in  motion  for  a  great  Halling-polska,  and  every 
•Gut'  chose  himself  a  'Jente.'  Harald  had 
scarcely  refreshed  and  strengthened  himself 
with  a  can  of  ale  before  he  again  hastened  up 
to  Susanna,  and  engaged  her  for  the  Halling- 
polska.  She  had  danced  it  several  times  in  her 
own  country,  and  joyfully  accepted  Harald's  in- 
Titation. 

This  dance,  too,  is  deeply  characteristic.  It 
paints  the  Northern  inhabitant's  highest  joy  in 
life ;  it  is  the  Berserker-gladness  in  the  dance. 
Supported  upon  the  arm  of  the  woman,  the  man 
throws  himself  high  in  the  air  ;  then  he  catches 
ker  in  his  arms,  and  swings  round  with  her  in 
wild  circles  ;  then  they  separate  ;  then  they 
unite  again,  and  whirl  again  round,  as  it  were, 
with  superabundance  of  life  and  delight.  The 
measure  is  determined,  bold,  and  full  of  life.  It 
is  a  dance-intoxication,  in  which  people  for  the 
moment  release  themselves  from  every  care, 
every  burden  and  oppression  of  existence. 

Thus  felt  also  at  this  time  Harald  and  Su- 
sanna. Young,  strong,  agile,  they  swung  them- 
selves around  with  certainty  and  ease,  which 
seemed  to  make  the  dance  a  sport  without  any 
effort ;  and  with  eyes  stedfastly  riveted  on  each 
other,  they  had  no  sense  of  giddiness.  They 
whirled  round,  as  it  were,  in  a  magic  circle,  to 
the  strange,  magical  music.  The  understrings 
sounded  strong  and  strange.  The  peculiar  en 


I  chanted  power  which  lies  in  the  clear  deeps  of 
the  wat<*\  in  the  mysterious  recesses  of  ilio 
mountains,  in  the  similes  of  dark  caws,  which 
Ids  have  celebrated  under  the  names  of 
mermaids,  mountain-kings,  and  wood-women, 
and  which  drag  down  the  heart  so  lineibly  into 
unknown,  wondrous  deeps — this  dark  song  uf 
Nature  is  heard  in  the  understrini>>*  of  ilio 
Mailing's  playful,  but  yet  at  the  same  time  n  e! 
ancholy  tones.  It  deeply  seized  upon  iS.i-anna  3 
soul,  and  Harald  also  seemed  to  experience 
this  enchantment.  Leaving  the  wilder  move- 
ments of  the  dance,  they  moved  around  ever 
quieter,  arm  in  arm. 

"O,  so  through  life!"  whispered  Harald's 
lips,  almost  involuntarily,  as  he  looked  deep 
into  Susanna's  beaming,  tearful  eyes ;  and, 
"  O,  so  through  life  !"  was  answered  in  Su.-a.i- 
na's  heart,  but  her  lips  remained  closed.  At 
this  moment  she  was  seized  by  a  violent  trem- 
bling, which  obliged  her  to  come  from  dancing, 
and  to  sit  down,  whilst  the  whole  world  seemed 
going  round  with  her.  It  was  not  until  sh'*  had 
drunk  a  glass  of  water,  which  Harald  ofT-red 
to  her,  that  she  was  able  to  reply  to  his  heart- 
felt and  anxious  inquiries  after  her  health.  Su- 
sanna attributed  it  to  the  violent  dancing,  but 
declared  that  she  felt  herself  again  quite  well. 
At  that  moment  Susanna's  eyes  encountered 
those  of  Alette.  She  sat  at  a  little  distance 
from  them,  and  observed  Harald  and  Susanna 
with  a  grave,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  Susanna,  a 
displeased  look.  Susanna  felt  stung  at  the 
heart ;  and  when  Alette  came  to  her  and  asked 
rather  coldly,  ho\v  she  found  herself,  she  an- 
swered also  coldly  and  shortly. 

The  sun  was  going  down,  and  the  evening 
began  to  be  cool.  The  company  was,  therefore, 
invited  by  Harald  to  a  commodious  hut,  decora- 
ted with  foliage  and  flowers.  At  Harald's  de- 
sire, a  young  girl  played  now  upon  the  '  lang- 
leg,'t  and  sung  thereto  with  a  clear,  lively  voice 
the  Hallingclal  song,  '  Gjetter-livet  (Shepherd- 
life),  which  so  naively  describes  the  days  ol  i 
shepherd-girl  in  the  solitary  dales  with  Urn 
flocks,  which  she  pastures  and  tends  during  tin 
summer,  without  care,  and  joyous  of  mood,  al- 
though almost  separated  from  her  kind  ; — al- 
most, for  Havor,  the  goat-herd,  blows  his  horn 
on  the  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  ere  long 
sits  beside  her  on  the  crags — 

The  boy  with  his  jcw's-harp  '•harms  the  kine, 
And  plays  upon  the  flute  so  fine, 
And  1  sing  this  song  of  mine. 

So  approaches  the  evening,  and  'all  my  dar- 
lings,' with  '  song  and  love,'  are  called  by  their 
names  : 

Come  Laikeros,  Gullstjerna  fine  : 
Come  Dokkerose,  darling  mine  ; 
Come  I3j<plka,  Qirteliu ! 

And  cows  and  sheep  come  to  the  well-known 


The  nnderstrings  of  the  so-called  Hwduifer-fid'llfl  are 
four  metal  strings,  which    lie  under  the  toil mli tiff-hoard. 

They  are  tuned  in  unison  with  the  upper  ratmit  string*, 
whereby,  as  well  as  by  the  peculiar  form  of  the.  violin  n.- 
self,  this  gives  forth  u  singular  strong  almost  mcl  mdioly 
s:>mid. 

t  The  langoleik  or  langleg  is  a  fo'ir-strinrred  instr  n:i<uit, 
probably  of  the  same  form  as  fir  psaitry.  The  pcas-uit- 
jrirls  in  mountain-districts  play  «lid'y  upon  it.  and  f«n 
with  great  dexterity.  In  the  so-caLed  'EMarfeAoBg/ 
from  Vehtfjurdal,  it  is  said— 

Ho  som  so  gjilt  kan  po  Langvleik  spelo, 
Svanaug  deu  vena,  ska  no  viera  mi ! 
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voi'-e,  and  assemble  at  the  Sater-hut,  lowing 
and  bleating  .|oy:n!ly.  Now  begins  the  milking  ; 
the  goatherd  maiden  sings — 

•i  I  h  ivo  mi'.kmJ  iu  thcso  pails  of  mine, 

:  vine, 
.  up.m  the  cliffs  dot 

•:ic  dancing  began  again  with 

.in  hook  was  drivon  into  the 

brain  in  the  middle  of  the  roof,  and  the  darrcer 

who,  .hiring   the   wh.rl  of  the    Hallmg-polska, 

.ing  it  with  his  heel,  so  that 

lent,  obtained  the  prize  for  dam-ins?  this 

ng  the  break-neck  efforts  of 

ited  herself  upon  a 

bench.     Several    lame,  leafy   branches,  which 
\vrre  reared  between  the  benches  and  window, 
•.(1   her   froi  two  persons  wlio 

yloo.l  in  quiet  conversation,  but  she  remained 
silting,  as  it' enchanted,  as  she  heard  the  voice 
of  A  _r  — 

i  HIM"  is.  to  be  sure,  an  excellent  and 
good  g;rl,  and  I  really  like  her;  but  yet,  Har- 
..  onld  distress  me  if  you  seriously  were 
attached  t«»  her." 

••Ami  why?"  asked  Harald. 

I  think  that  she  would  not  be  suit- 
'<•  your  wife.     Siie  has  an  unreasonable 
jml  violent  temper,  and — " 

••  Hut  that  may  be  changed,  Alette.     She  has 
changed    very   much.     Of  her  violent 
•  ll-ar— that  I  should  soon  re- 
is  than  you,  my  brother,  have 
erred  in  such  a  belief     At  the  same  ti 

ted,  t"0  ignorant  to  be  a 

suitable  companion  for  you  throng!)  life.     And 

•-  lie  .suitable  for  the  social  cir- 

,1  mu.»t  sometime  come.    Best 

ll.irald!   let  me  beseech  yon,  do  not  he  over- 

>ng  thought  of  taking  a 

journey  into  foreign  countries  to  impn>. 

ill  agriculture.     Carry  out  this  plan 
mil  look  about  you  in  the  world  be- 
!  lor  life  !" 
:lit,  Alette  ;  and  I  shall 

.i-lviee,  hilt — " 

. MI-HP,  interrupting  him  in 

.ii<-  enough  for  you  to  think  of 

il  young  ;  have  time  to 

•  •;iMly,  if 

\on    w  II.  111  every  point  of  view,  form   a  good 

mi. i  is  poor,  and  yon  yourself 

i  entirely  to  disregard — " 

li'-.ir  no  more  ;  and,  in  truth. 

sir-   h.i  i      Wounded  pride  and 

•    the  Mood  to  her  head 

and  eh  •        -  ;o  hi-  ch<;k'-d.      She 

i -tily.  ai.<!  i  an  ac- 

quaintance   I')    trll    Alette    ;md    ll.liald    that    a 

ll'-d    her    i 
.itirned    b- 

'1'h'-  •  ntiful.'hul  S 

IM-<|   not 
:.irs.  not  how  Ihey 

stood  : 

-iiing  of  the   n\  song  of  tiir 

mer  ;  "  they 


cast  me  ofT,  they  trample  me  under  their  feet. 
link  me  not  worthy  to  be  near  them; 
the  haughty,  heartless  people  !  But  have  they 
indeed  a  right  to  hold  themselves  so  much 
above  n,  I  am  not  so  fine,  so  learned, 

;>s  they.  1  am poor?!     No.  that 

have  they  not,  for  I  can  earn  my  own  bread, 
my  own  way  through  the  world  as  well 
as  any  of  them.  And  if  they  will  be  proud, 
th:-n  1  can  be  ten  times  prouder.  I  need  not  to 
humble  myself  before  them!  One  is  just  as 
gooil  as  another !" 

"  Ah  !"  now  began  Sanna,  and  painful  tear* 
t>e;;;u)  to  flow  down  her  cheeks,  "  one  is  not 
just  as  good  as  another,  and  education  and 
training  make  a  great  difference  between  peo- 
ple. It  is  not  pleasant  for  a  man  to  blush  for 
the  ignorance  of  his  wife  ;  neither  can  one  ex- 
pect that  anybody  would  teach  a  person  of  my 
age ;  nor  can  they  look  into  my  heart  and  sea 
how  willingly  I  would  learn,  and— and  Harald, 
whom  I  thought  wished  me  well,  whom  I  loved 
so  much,  whom  I  would  willingly  serve  with 
my  whole  heart  and  life — how  coldly  he  spoke 
of  me,  who  just  before  so  warmly  —  Harald, 
why  shouldst  thou  fool  my  heart  so.  if  thou 
rarest  so  little  for  what  it  feels,  what  it  suf- 
fers?" 

"  But,"  and  here  again  began  Barbra,  "  thou 
thinkest  merely  on  thyself;  thou  art  an  egotist, 
like  all  thy  sex.  And  he  seems  to  be  so  sure 
of  me!  He  seems  not  to  ask  whether  I  will; 
no— onl>  whether  he  graciously  should.  Lot 
him  try!  let  him  make  the  attempt?  and  he 
shall  see  that  he  has  deceived  himself,  the  proud 
gentleman  !  He  shall  see  that  a  poor  girl,  with- 
out connexions,  without  friends,  solitary  in  the 
wide  world,  can  yet  refuse  him  who  thinks  that 
he  condescends  so  to  her.  lie  easy,  ' 
the  poor  despised  Susanna  is  too  proud  to  thrust 
herself  into  a  haughty  family  ;  because,  in  truth, 
she  feels  herself  too  good  for  that." 

But   Susanna   was   very  much   excited,  and 
very  unhappy,  as  she  said  this.     She  had  no\r 
reached  Seinb.     Lights  streamed  from  the  bed 
room  of  the  Colonel's  widow.     Susanna  looked 
up  to  the  window,  and  stood  in  mute  astonish- 
ment ;   for  at  the  window  stood  the  Colonel's 
widow,    but   no   longer   the  gloomy,   sorrowful 
lady.    With  her  hands  pressed  upon  her  breast, 
she  looked  up  to  the  clear  stars  with  an  • 
sion  of  glowing  gratitude.     There  was.  howev- 
er, something  wild  ami  overstrained  in  her  ap- 
pearance, winch  made  Susanna,  who  was  pos- 
sessed  by  astonishment  and  strange   1< 
determine  to  go  to  her  immediately. 

On   Susanna's  entrance   into  the  room   Mrs. 
Astrid  turned  hastily  to  her.      She  held  a  letter 
clasped    to   her   breast,  and   said,  w.lh   restless 
.iml  a  kind  of  vehemence — 

"To  r-TL-rn.  to  , 

to-morrow    morning   t"  •       all    in 

readiness  for  my  journey  as  soon  a 

Susanna  was  eonfo 

I    '    • 

is   so   <!ni.  i  ous,  at  this 

-" 

•n  it,  IshonM 
i.  with   impatient 

energy     "Hut  I  de-ire  that  i  .npany 

>re  at  home." 

"Lord  Go!  u,  painfully  exoi- 
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ted,  "  I  spoke  not  for  myself.  Could  I  die  to 
save  my  lady  from  any  danger,  any  sorrow 
heaven  "knows  that  I  would  do  it  with  joy !  Let 
me  go  with  you  to  Bergen." 

"  I  have  been  very  unhappy,  Susanna  !"  re- 
sumed Mrs.  Astrid,  without  remarking  her  agi- 
tated state  of  mind  ;  "life  has  been  a  burthen 
to  me.  I  have  doubted  the  justiee  of  Provi- 
dence;  doubted  whether  our  destinies  were 
guided  by  a  fatherly  hand;  but  now  —  now  I 
see  —  now  all  may  be  very  different. — But  go, 
Susanna,  I  must  compose  myself ;  and  you 
also  seem  to  need  rest.  Go,  my  child." 

"Only  one  prayer,"  said  Susanna — "I  may 
go  with  you  to-morrow  morning  1  Ah  !  refuse 
me  not,  for  I  shall  still  go  with  my  lady/' 

••  \\Y11,  well,''  said  Mrs.  Astrid,  almost  joyful- 
ly, "  then  it  would  be  no  use  my  saying  no." 

Susanna  seized  and  kissed  her  hand,  and  was 
ready  to  weep,  from  all  the  pain  and  love  which 
filled  her  soul ;  but  her  lady  withdrew  her  hand, 
and  again  desired  her  kindly  but  commandingly 
to  go. 

When  she  was  alone,  she  turned*  her  eyes 
upon  the  letter  which  she  held  in  her  hands. 

Upon  the  envelope  of  the  letter  stood  these 
vrords,  written  by  an  unsteady  hand. 
"  To  my  wife,  after  my  death." 
The  letter  \ras  as  follows  : — 
"  I  feel  that  a  great  change  is  about  to  take 
place  in  me.  Probably  I  may  die,  or  become 
insane.  In  the  first  place,  I  will  thank  my  wife 
for  her  angel-patience  with  m.e  during  my  life, 
and  tell  her,  that  it  is  owing  to  her  conduct 
that  I  have  at  this  moment  my  faith  left  in  vir- 
tue and  a  just  Providence.  I  will  now  reward 
her  in  the  only  way  which  is  possible  to  me. 
Know,  then,  my  wife,  that  the  boy,  for  whom 
thou  hast  loved  and  deplored  —  is  not  dead! 
Let  it  also  lessen  the  abhorrence  of  my  deed, 
when  I  assure  thee,  that  it  was  solicitude  for 
your  well-being  which  led  me  in  part  to  it.  I 
was  totally  ruined  —  and  could  not  endure  the 
thoughts  of  seeing  thee  destitute !  For  this 
reason  I  sent  away  the  boy,  and  gave  it  out 
that  he  was  dead.  He  has  suffered  no  want, 

he  -has ''     Here  followed  several  illegible 

lines,  after  which  might  be  read  :  "  I  am  con- 
fused, and  cannot  say  that  which  I  would. 
Speak  with  the  former  Sergeant  Kbnn,  now  in 

the  Customs  at  Bergen  ;  he  will " 

Here  the  letter  broke  off.  It  was  without 
date,  the  paper  old  and  yellow.  But  Mrs.  Astrid 
kissed  it  with  tears  of  joy  and  gratitude,  whilst 
she  whispered,  "  0  what  a  recompense  !  What 
light !  Wonderful,  merciful,  good  Providence  !" 

AASGAARDSREJA. 

Wildly  the  misty  troop  the  tempest  ndeth, 
The  ghost  of  heroes  seek  the  Northern  fjorde  ; 
There  goes  the  iron-boat ;  the  serpent  ^lideth, 
The  ravens  flutter  round  the  lofty  board. 

Dark,  silent  shades  the  high  mast  are  surrounding  ; 
Licfhtninffs  are  flashing  from  the  weapons  bright  ; 
Rise  up  from  ocean-cliffs  thou  horn  resound mir, 
To-night  ride  forth  the  Daughters  of  the  flight  ! 

VKLHATK*. 

SUSANNA  went  into  her  quiet  room,  but  within 
her  it  was  not  quiet— a  hard  fight  was  fought 
there.  It  was  necessary  now  to  abandon  all 
her  own  wishes  and  hopes,  for  Susanna  found 
now  that  she  almost  unconsciously  to  herself, 
had  cherished  such,  as  regarded  her  mistress 


and  Harald.  She  had  hoped  rhat  through  her 
love  she  might  win  his,  though  her  attentions 
might  become  necessary  to  them  ;  and  now  she 
saw  how  infinitely  little  she  was  to  them.  She 
blushed  at  her  own  self-delusion,  and  reproach- 
ed herself  with  having  been  untrue  to  her  little 
Hulda  ;  in  having  attached  herself  so  deeply  to 
strange  people,  and  allowed  her  favourite  scheme 
to  be  dimmed  by  new  impressions  and  views. 
Susanna  punished  herself  severely  for  it ;  call- 
ing herself  foolish  and  weak  ;  and  determined 
to  fly  from  Harald,  and  from  the  place  where  he 
dwelt. 

"  When  I  have  attended  my  lady  over  the 
dangerous  mountains," — thus  thought  Susannar 
— "  when  I  see  her  in  safety  and  happy,  then  I 
will  leave  her — her  and  him,  and  this  country 
forever.  Poor  came  I  hither,  poorer  shall  I 
go  away  from  it,  for  I  shall  leave  a  part  of  my 
heart  behind  in  a  foreign  land.  But  a  pure  con- 
science shall  I  take  witb,  me  to  my  home.  They 
could  not  love  me  ;  but  when  I  am  gone,  they 
will  perhaps  think  with  esteem,  perhaps  with 
friendship,  upon  Susanna !" 

The  silent  stars  mirrored  themselves  in  Su- 
sanna's tears,  which  flowed  abundantly  during 
this  quiet  discourse  with  herself,  and  the  tears 
and  the  stars  calmed  her  mind,  and  she  felt 
herself  strengthened  by  the  resolution  which 
she  had  taken. 

After  this  she  entirely  directed  her  thoughts 
upon  that  which  would  be  necessary  for  the  jour- 
ney, and  passed  the  remainder  of  the  night  part- 
y  in  these  preparations,  and  partly  in  setting 
the  domestic  affairs  in  order,  that  she  might 
with  a  good  conscience  leave  the  house. 

In  the  mean  time  the  journey  was  not  so 
quickly  undertaken  as  was  at  first  intended,  for 
a  safe  guide  and  good  safe  horses  for  the  journey 
over  the  mountains  had  to  be  obtained,  and  this 
>ccupied  the  greater  part  of  the  next  day.  Be- 
"ore  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  it  was 
not  possible  that  they  could  set  out.  Harald, 
greatly  amazed  at  this  sudden  determination, 
endeavoured  to  delay  the  journey,  by  represent 
ations  of  its  difficulties  and  even  dangers  during 
his  season,  for  '  from  the  beginning  of  Septem 
her,  they  may  every  day  look  for  falls  of  snow 
and  stormy  tempests  in  this  mountain-region.' 
3ut  Mrs.  Astrid,  without  further  explaining  her- 
self, adhered  to  her  resolution,  and  Harald  prom- 
sed  to  make  all  preparations  for  the  journey, 
•o  that  it  might  be  performed  as  speedily  and 
as  safely  as  possible.  They  had  the  choice 
>etween  four  equally  difficult  mountain-roads 
.vhieli  led  from  this  part  of  Hallingdal  towards 
he  diocese  of  Bergen  ;  and  of  these,  the  short- 
est was  that  which  went  through  Hardanger. 
Mrs.  Astrid  determined  upon  this.  This,  how- 
ever, would  require  at  least  two-days-and-a-half. 
Harald,  who  knew  the  way,  and  said  that  in. 
case  of  need  he  could  serre  as  guide,  made 
preparations  to  attend  the  lady  on  her  adven- 
tiruus  journey.  Alette,  in  the  mean  time,  with 
icr  All",  should  in  company  with  her  uncle  in 
ilallidgdal  and  his  family,  set  off  on  the  journey 
.o  Tronhjem,  where  Harald  promised  afterwards 
to  meet  them  for  Alette's  marriage. 

Harald  wished  to  inquire  from  Susanna  the 
cause  of  this  extraordinary  journey ;  but  Susan- 
na at  this  time  was  not  much  to  be  spoken  with, 
she  had  so  much  to  attend  to  both  within  and 
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out  of  the  house,  and  she  was  always  surround- 
ed by  Larina  and  Karina,  and  Petro.  And  Su- 
sanna was  glad  that  her  household  affairs  gave 
her  a  good  excuse  for  absenting  herself  from  the 
company,  and  even  from  avoiding  intercourse 
with  the  world.  A  certain  bitterness  both  to- 
wards him  and  Alette  was  rooted  into  her  heart. 
Among  many  noble  and  valuable  qualities, 
man  has  that  of  being  able  to  condemn  ami  si- 
lence himself.  And  if  we  are  justly  displeased 
with  any  one,  if  we  art*  wounded  and  repelled 
by  word  or  deed,  we  should  depend  upon  this 
quality,  and  permit  it  to  operate  reconoilingly 
upon  our  feelings.  For  while  we  are  embittered 
by  his  offence,  perhaps  he  himself  may  have 
wept  in  silence  over  it.  waked  in  the  silent  hours 
of  the  night  unpitymgly  to  punish  Jiimself  in  the 
severe  sanctuary  of  his  conscience;  and  the 
noMer  the  human  being,  all  the  greater  is  his 
>ter  failings  which  before  the  judg- 
ment-seat of  the  world  are  very  small  or  no 
faults  at  all ;  nay,  he  will  not  at  all  forgive  him- 
self if  he  cannot  make  atonement  for  his  faults  ; 
and  the  hope  of  so  doing  is,  in  such  painful 
hours,  his  only  comfort. 

Thu>  even  would  every  bitter  feeling  have 
vanished  out  of  Susanna's  soul,  could  she  have 
seen  how  deeply  dissatisfied  was  Harald  at  this 
time  with  himself,— how  warmly  he  upbraided 
:  lor  the  words  which,  during  the  yester- 
iwn,  had  passed  his  lips,  without  there 
being  any  actual  seriousness  in  them  ;  and  how 
displeased  he  was  by  the  promise  which  he  had 
lie,  and  with  the  resolve  he  had 
made,  in  consequence  of  her  anxieties  and  ad- 
Tins  dissatisfaction  was  the  more  increased, 
when  he  saw  by  Susanna's  swollen  eyelids  that 
she  had  wept  much,  and  remarked  in  her  man- 
ner a  certain  uneasiness  and  depression  which 
was  so  entirely  the  reverse  of  her  usually  fresh 
and  lively  deportment.     Uneasy  and  full  of  'ore- 
boding,  lie  questioned  himself  as  to  the  cause, 
whilst  he  followed  her  with  inquiring  looks. 
At  dinner,  Mrs.  Astrid  did  not  join  them  at 
lie,  and  the  others  sate  there  silent  and 

i   \crption  of  Lexow,  wl|O 

•  ivoured  to  enliven  the  rest  with  his 

good-honour. 

In    t  m,  whilst  they  were  taking 

.i'Jy  away,  to  carry 

to  a  t«  unman,  before  her  journey, 

.sum.-  i  ler  with  some  children's 

i.ad  Mood  for  some  time 

•  meil    to 

suspect  her  intention,  turned  round  to  her  ha.>- 

•  nt  mil  .it  the  door,  and  said  to  her, 
iot  think  of  going  out  now  '      It  is 

not  advisable.      I:,          »  .ill  prob- 

ably have  a  severe  8t< 

:nna,  go- 
ing. 

••  Hut  you  do  not  know  our  storms 

and  Murald  pointed  to  th»-  harouuter,  whilst  he 
s.nd  hall  aloud.   ••  the  quicksilver  has  fallen  two 

degrees  m  halt' an  hour;  n<>w  u 

•.hqiiaki'  p" 


•r  R>»o  (giant)  it  the  name  giren  in  Norway  to 
:  whirlwinds,  which  an  heard  howling  among  the 


Lexow  shook  his  head  mournfully,  and  said, 

"  It  is  a  bad  look  out  for  the  morrow's  joui- 
ney  !  But  I  presume  that  your  storms  here  arc 
mere  child's  play,  compared  with  those  that  we 
have  in  certain  districts  of  Nordland  !"  And 
Alt"  went  to  Ins  Alette,  who  looked  inquiringly 
and  uneasily  at  him. 

Harald  hastened  after  Susanna  and  found  her 
at  the  door,  just  about  going  out  wuh  a  bundle 
inder  her  arm.  He  placed  himself  in  the  way 
before  her,  and  said  to  her  gravely  — 

•  You  cannot  go !  I  assure  you  that  danger 
is  at  hand." 

11  What  danger '"  asked  Susanna,  gloomily, 
and  with  an  obstinate  determination  to  act  m 
opposition  to  Harald 

"  Aasgaardsreja,"  answered  Harald,  smiling, 

and  it  is  nothing  to  joke  about.     Soon  enouuli 

will  it  come  riding  here  and  may  take  you  with, 

it.  if  you  do  not  stop  at  home      No!     You  must 

not  go  now!"     And  he  seized  her  hand  in  order 

!  her  into  the  house. 

Susanna,  who  fancied  that  he  was  joking  in. 
his  customary  manner,  and  who  was  not  at  all 
m  a  joking  humour,  released  her  hand  and  said, 
crimsoning  and  proudly — 

••  I  shall  go,  sir !  1  shall  go,  because  I  will 
do  so  ;  and  you  have  no  right  to  prevent  me." 

Harald  looked  at  her  confounded,  but  said  af- 
terwards, in  a  tone  which  much  resembled  Su- 
sanna's— 

"III  cannot  prevent  your  going,  neither  can 
you  prevent  my  following  you  !' 

••  1  would  rather  go  alone  !"  said  Susanna,  in 
a  tone  of  defiance,  and  went. 

"  I  even  so!"  said  Harald,  in  the  same  toner 
and  followed  her,  yet  ever  at  the  distance  of 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  paces.  As  he  passed  th*> 
kitchen  door,  he  went  in  and  said  to  those  whom 
he  found  there,  "  Look  to  the  fire,  and  extinguish 
it  at  the  first  gale  of  wind  ;  we  shall  have  a. 
tempest." 

At  the  same  moment,  Alfiero  sprang  towards 
Susanna,  howling  and  leaping  up  with  h: 
upon  her  shoulder,  as  if  he  would  prevent  her 
from  going  forward  on  her  way.  But  repulsed 
by  her,  he  sprang  anxiously  sneaking  into  his 
kennel,  as  if  seeking  there  for  shelter  from 
danger. 

•\eather,  however,  was  beautiful;  tho 
wind  Mill  ;  the  heaven  bright ;  nothing  seemed 
•  1  the  approaching  tempest,  excepting 
the  smoke,  which,  as  it  ascended  from  the  cot- 
tages in  tne  dale,  was  immediately  depressed, 
and,  whirling  round,  sunk  to  the  earth. 

ma   went   rapidly  on  her  \\ 
all  the   lime   llaral.l's  footsteps  a  little 
her,  and  yet  not  venturing  to  turn  round 
.it   him.     As   by  chance  she  cast  her  eye«  lo 
heaven,    she    perceived    a    little    \\ 
which  took  the  phantastical  sh.ipr 
and  which,  wuh  the  speed  of  an  arrow,  came 
haMrmns:  over  the  valley.      liiimr 
wards   was   heard   a   loud  noise,  which   turned 
S,i,.inn,t"s  -lance  to  the  hesjjh: 

re,  a  pillar  of  smoke  whiiliiiu'lr  ascend 
upwards.      At  the  s.tm< 

.  and  said  to  her  •erionsly  ami 

"To  the  ground'  :«»wn  on  tin; 

ground 

'.  which  in  ccrUia  mountain-diitncU  are  to  dan 
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Susanna  would  have  protested  ;  but  in  the 
same  moment  was  seized  by  Harald.  lifted  from 
the  earth,  and  in  the  next  moment  found  herself 
lyinu  with  her  face  upon  the  ground.  She  fell 
a  violent  irust  of  Wind  ;  heard  near  to  her  a  re- 
port like  that  of  a  pistol-shot,  and  then  a  loud 
crocking  and  rattling,  which  was  followed  by  a 
roar  resembling  the  rolling  of  successive  peals 
of  thunder;  and  all  was  again  still. 

Quite  confounded  by  what  had  taken  place, 
Susanna  raised  her  head,  and  looked  around  her 
as  she  slowly  raised  herself.  Over  all  reigned 
a  dead  stillness  ;  not  a  blade  of  grass  moved 
But  just  near  to  her.  two  trees  had  been  torn 
up,  and  stones  had  been  loosened  from  the  crags 
and  rolled  into  the  dale.  Susanna  looked  around 
for  Harald  with  uneasiness,  but  he  was  nowhere 
to  be  found,  and  she  thought  upon  the  story  of 
rdsreja.  In  her  distress  she  called  upon 
"iiis  name,  and  had  great  joy  in  hearing  his  voice 
reply  to  her. 

She  perceived  him  at  a  liltle  distance  from 
h<»r,  slowly  raising  himself  near  an  angular  wall 
of  rock.  He  was  pale,  and  seemed  to  (eel  pain 
Busied  about  Susanna's  safety,  Harald  had  as- 
sumed too  late  the  humble  posture  into  which 
lie  had  compelled  Susanna,  and  had  been  caught 
by  the  whirlwind,  and  slung  violently  against 
the  corner  of  a  rock,  whereby  he  had  sustained 
a  severe  blow  upon  the  left  collar-bone  and 
shoulder.  He,  however,  assured  Susanna,  who 
was  now  anxious  about  him,  that  it  was  of  no 
consequence  ;  it  would  soon  be  better,  he  added 
jestingly. 

"But  was  I  not  right  in  saying  that  Aas- 
gaardsreja  is  not  to  be  played  with?  And  we 
have  not  yet  done  with  it.  In  a  few  moments 
ii  will  be  upon  us  again  ;  and  as  soon  as  we 
hear  it  roaring  and  whistling  in  the  mountains, 
it  is  best  that  we  humble  ourselves.  It  may 
otherwise  fare  ill  with  us  " 

Scarcely  had  Harald  uttered  these  words  be- 
fore the  signals  were  heard  from  the  mountains, 
and  the  tempest  arose  with  the  same  violence 
as  before,  and  passed  over  as  quickly  too.  In 
a  few  moments  all  was  again  still. 

"  Vv'e  have  now  again  a  few  moments'  breath- 
ing time,"  said  Harald,  rising  up,  and  looking 
inquiringly  around  him;  "  but  the  best  is,  that 
•we  now  endeavour  to  find  a  shelter  over  head. 
so  that  we  may  be  defended  from  the  shower  of 
stones.  There  shoots  out  a  wall  of  rock. 
Thither  will  we  hasten  before  the  tempest  comes 
again.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  other  wanderers 
have  thought  as  we." 

And,  in  truth,  two  persons  had  before  them 
sought  shelter  under  the  rocky  projection,  and 
Harald  soon  recognised  them.  The  el.ler  of 
them  was  the  guide  whom  Harald  had  sent  for 
to  conduct  them  over  the  mountain-road — a 
handsome  old  man  in  the  Hailing  costume ;  the 
younger  was  his  grandson,  a  brisk  youth  of  six- 
teen, who  was  to  accompany  him.  On  their 
way  to  Semb,  they  had  been  overtaken  by  the 
tempest. 

H  was  perhaps  welcome  to  both  Harald  and 
Susanna,  that  in  this  moment  of  mutual  con- 
st! aint,  they  were  prevented  by  the  pn 
these  persons  from  being  alone  together.  From 
their  place  of  refuge,  they  had  an  extensive 
prospect  over  the  dale,  and  their  attention  was 
rlirected  to  that  which  had  occurred  there. 


They  saw  that  the  eottajjes  had  ceased  to 
smoke  ;  a  sign  that  the  p'-ople.  as  is  customary 
in  sucti  tempests,  had  universally  exuni:ii:>  Ir-d 
their  fires.  Tiny  saw  several  horses,  whi*-h 
had  been  out  to  gray.e.  j-tanding  inmmveahly, 
with  (heir  heads  turned  in  the  direction  from 
Mio  tempest  came  ;  in  thi>  manner  th<>v 
livided  the  wind  shocks,  and  con!,!  withstand 
its  force.  A  little  farther  on"  a  s  ngular  atmo- 
spheric scene  presents!  ils<  If.  Th 

"f  clouds  from  different  sides  rush  across 
.  and  stonmly  tumult  backwards  and 
forwards.  The  singularly-formed  masses  drevr 
up  against  each  other,  and  had  a  regular  battle 
in  the  air.  It  continued  som  •  time;  but  at 
length  the  columns  which  had  been  driven  on 
by  the  weaker*  wind  withdrew,  the  conquerors 
advanced  tempestuously  onwards,  and  spread 
themselves  over  the  whole  vault  of  heaven, 
which  now  dark  and  heavy  as  lead,  sunk  down 
to  i he  earth  In  the  mean  time  the  tempest  be- 
gan somewhat  to  abate,  and  after  about  three 
hours'  continuance,  had  sufficiently  subsided  to 
allow  the  company  under  the  rock-roof  to  be- 
take themselves  to  their  homeward  way.  Su- 
sanna longed  impatiently  to  he  at.  home,  as  well 
on  account  of  her  mistress  as  of  Harald,  whose 
contusion  evidently  caused  him  much  pain,  al- 
though he  endeavoured  to  conceal  it  under  a 
cheerful  and  talkative  manner. 

Not  without  danger,  but  without  any  farther 
injury  they  arrived  at  Semb,  where  every  one, 
in  the  mean  time,  had  been  in  the  greatest  un- 
easiness on  their  account.  The  win  1  entirely 
abated  towards  evening.  Harald's  shoulder 
was  fomented;  he  soon  declared  ihat.  he  had 
iost  all  pain  ;  and  although  every  one  urgently 
discouraged  him,  yet  he  resolutely  adh-ved  to 
his  determination  of  accompanying  Mrs.  Astrid 
across  the  mountains. 

Poor  Susanna  was  so  full  of  remorse  for  her 
wilfulness,  which  had  occasioned  Harald's  ac- 
cident, so  grateful  for  his  care  for  her,  tint 
every  bitter  feeling  as  well  towards  him  as  to 
Alette,  had  vanished  from  her  hea't.  She  felt 
now  only  a  deep,  almost  painful  necess.ty  of 
showing  her  devotion  to  them  ;  and  to  give 
them  some  pleasure,  she  would  irladly  have  giv- 
en her  right  hand  for  that  purpose. 

THE  MOUNTAIN  JOUllNiiY. 

Forw.mis  !  forwards  !  fly  swift  us  a  hind, 
See  how  it  laughs  behind   Fitnanuiktind  ! 
UKNK  WL;R<;I.;LAND. 

THK  party  which  next  morning  set  out  from 

lleiri'lal  and  ascended  IJsterfjell,  did  n  it  look  in 

the  least  gay.     They  moved  along  all  in  a  thick 

mist,  which  hung  over  the  valley,  enveloped  all 

the  heights,  and  concealed  every  prospect  around 

them,    lielore  them  rode  the  guide,  the  old  trusty 

Hailing  peasant,  whose  siron^  and   tall   figure 

n   impression   of  security  to   those    who 

followed  after.     Then  came  Mrs.  Astrid;  then 

Susanna;  then  Harald,  who  carried  his  arm  in 

a  sling.      The  train   was  closed   by  the   young 

i  a  peasant.,  who  led  two  horses  with  the 

;e  upon  hurdles. 

Afier  they  had  ascended  for  a  <  onsiderable 
time  the  air  became  clearer,  and  the  travellers 
had  mounted  above  the  regions  of  mist;  soon 
saw  they  the  blue  colour  of  the  heavens,  and  the 
sun  greeted  them  with  his  beams,  and  lighted 
up  the  wild,  singular  region  which  now  began 
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to  surround  them.  This  scene  operated  upon 
Susanna's  young  open  mind  witn  wonderful 
power.  She  fell  herself  altogether  liec; 

-r  of  mood,  and,  glancing  around  with  bright 
-.  she  thought  that  ;>he  had  left  behind  her  all 
strife  and  all  pain,  and  now  ascended  uj  . 
to  a  future  of  light  and  tranquillity.  IS'ow  her 
mistress  would  indeed  be  happy;  and  Susanna 
would,  with  liberated  heart,  and  bound  no  longer 
by  selfish  feelings,  easily  follow  the  calls  of  duty 
and  the  will  of  Providence.  So  felt,  so  thought 
she. 

The  road  was  unt racked,  often  steep  and  ter- 
rific, but  the  horses  stepped  safely  over  it,  and 
thus  in  a  little  time  they  came  to  a  Saler-hut, 
•which  lay  upon  the  shore  of  Ustevand,  one  of 
the  inland  s»«a-  which  lie  at  the  foot  of  Hallings- 
karv  ^  tier  lies  above  the  bound  : 

the  birch-tree  vegetation,  and  its  environs  have 
the  sti"  peculiar  to  the  rocky  charac- 

ter; bu;  lots,  perpetually  watered  from 

•-vv  mountains,  were  yet  of  a  beautiful 
green,  and  many-coloured  herds  of  cattle  swarm- 
ed upon  them.  Like  da/zling  silver  ribbons 
shimmered  the  bn  -n  the  green  decliv- 

ities and  the  darker  eliif>.     The  sun  now  shone 
and  they  mutually  congratulated  each 
.1  the  cheering  prospect  of  a  happy  jour- 
•T  ^the  company  re>ted  for  an 
Lour,  and  mad.-  a  hasty  breakfast  of  the  simple 
which  are  peculiar  to  this  region.     Be- 
fore each  guest  was  placed  a  bowl  of 'Lefsetri- 

•  on  which  was  laid  a  cake  of  rye -meal, 

•  of  a  plate.     Upon  the  table  stood 

•  :ir-cornered  pieces  of  butter,  and  a  dish 

un-tish.     Caus  of  Hardanger 
ale  were  not  wanting;  and  a  young  girl,  with 
hair,    light-yellow  leather  jacket, 
.lickly  plaited  petticoat,  and  a  red   ker- 
chief tied  round  her  neck,  with  a  face  as  pretty 
ver  an  idyl  bestowed  upon  its 
waited  upon  the  guests,  and  enter- 
.'.  ith  her  simple,  good-humoured  talk. 
breakfast   the  journey   was  continued. 
Upon  t:  .f  Ustetjell  they  saw  ;\ 

mountain  stretches,  whose  wavy  backs  reared 
into  the  regions  ofperpelnal  snow. 

.  Ilalling-Jokul. 

•  •aravan  up  the  Harijell. 

Disappeared  ;   the  ground 

ered  \>y  low  blade  bushes; 

.'.-lichen,  which   in- 

.-•  higher  they  ascended.    The 

ply  col  her.-. -II 

by  this   \vild, 

1st  they  trav- 

• 

iioni  he 


iwn  int 


peasant  was  himself  perfectly  convinced  of  the 
actual  existence  of  these  beings;  he  had  himself 
seen  in  a  mountain  district  a  man  who  hastily 
sunk  into  the  earth  and  vanished! 

One  of  his  friends  had  once  seen  in  a  wood  a 
whole  farm,  with  house,  people,  and  cattle;  but 
when  he  reached  the  place,  all  these  had  imme- 
diately vanished. 

Harald  declared  that  here  the  imagination  had 
played  its  pranks  well ;  but  the  old  man  endeav- 
oured to  strengthen  the  aflair  by  relating  the 
following  piece  out  of  Hans  Lanridsen's  ••  Book 
of  the  Soul." 

'•  The  devil  has  many  companions;  such  as 
Elle-women,  Elle-men,  dwarfs,  imps,  night-ra- 
vens, hob-goblins  with  red-hot  fire-tongs,  Var- 
wolves,  which  appear  to  people 

when  they  an.-  about  to  die." 

And  as  llarald  smilingly  expressed  some 
doubt  on  the  subject,  the  old  man  said  warmly— 

"  Why,  does  it  not  stand  written  in  the  Bible 
that  all  knees,  as  well  those  that  are  in  heaven 
and  on  the  earth,  and  under  the  earth,  shall  bow 
at  the  name  of  the  Lord  1  And  who,  indeed,  can 
they  be  under  the  earth,  if  not  the  subterranean? 
And  do  you  take  care,"  continued  he  gaily,  with 
an  arch  look  at  Susanna, "  take  care  when  rThus- 
morkel '  (twilight)  comes,  for  then  is  the  time 
they  are  about;  and  they  have  a  particular  fancy 
for  young  girls,  and  drag  them  gladly  down  to 
their  dwellings.  Take  care  !  for  if  they  get  you 
once  down  into  their  church— for  they  have 
churches  too,  deep  underground — you  will  never 
see  the  sun  and  God's  clear  heaven  again  as  long 
as  ever  you  live  ;  and  it  would  not  be  pleasant, 
that  you  may  believe,  to  dwell  with  Thu- 

Susanna  shuddered  involuntarily  at  this  jest. 
She  cast  a  glance  upon  the  wild  rock-shapes 
around  her,  which  the  Hailing-;  ired 

ber  were  all  spectres,  giants,  and  giantesses, 
turned  into  stone,  llarald  remarked  the  impres- 
sion which  all  this  made  on  Susanna;  but  he, 
who  had  so  often  amused  himself  by  exciting 
her  imagination,  became  now  altogether  rectify- 
ing reason,  and  let  his  light  shine  for  Susanna 
on  the  darkness  of  superstition. 

1 1  igher  yet  ascended  the  travellers,  -and  more 
ne  became  the  country.     The  whole  of  this 
mountain  i  atterred  over  with  larger 

and  small-T  blocks  of  stone  ;  and  these  have 

("•opl-'as  \vaymarks  through  this  country, 
when,  without  these,  people  must  infallibly  1 
them-  ru's  have,  :  iled 

upon  the  !;;•  in  the  direction  which  the 
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storm  upon  the  mountains  and  lost  their  lives. 
He  related  this  \viih  gre.  r  every 

year  people  perish  in  the  mountain  regions,  ami 
this  kind  of  death  is  not  considered  worse  than 
any  other.  But  dreadful  thoughts  began  to  rise 
in  Susanna's  mind.  '1  however,  no 

r«ason  to  anticipate  misfortune,  lor  the  weather 
was  lovely,  and  the  journey,  although  difficult, 
went  on  safely  and  well.  Ii  was  continued  un- 
interruptedly till  evening.  As  no  Sater  could 
be  reached  before  dark,  they  were  to  pass  the 
night  in  a  place  called  "  Monsbuheja,"  because 
in  its  neighbourhood  there  was  grass  for  the 
horses.  Here  our  travellers  happily  arrived 
.shortly  before  sunset.  They  found  here  a  cave, 
half  formed  by  nature,  and  half  by  the  hands  of 
men,  which  last  had  rolled  large  stones  around 
its  entrance.  Its  walls  were  covered  with  moss, 
and  decorated  with  horns  of  the  reindeer  fastened 
into  the  crevices  of  the  rock.  Soon  had  Susan- 
na formed  here,  out  of  carpet-bags,  cloaks,  and 
shawls,  a  comfortable  couch  for  her  wearied 
lady,  who  thanked  her  for  it  with  such  a  friendly 
glance  as  Susanna  had  never  before  seen  in  her 
eyes. 

Harald,  in  the  mean  time,  with  the  serrants 
had  cared  for  the  horses,  and  collected  fuel 
for  the  night.  A  few  hundred  paces  from  the 
cave,  a  liver  flowed  between  ice-corered  banks  ; 
on  the  edge  of  this  river,  and  on  the  shores  of  the 
snow-brook  they  found  roots  of  decayed  junipers, 
rock-willows,  and  moor-weed,  which  they  col- 
lected together  to  a  place  outside  the  care,  where 
they  kindled  the  nocturnal  watch-fire. 

During  this,  Susanna  ascended  a  little  height 
near  the  cave,  and  saw  the  sun  go  down  behind 
Halling-Jokul.  Like  a  red  globe  of  fire,  it  now 
stood  upon  the  edge  of  the  immeasurable  snow- 
mountains,  and  threw  splendid  many-coloured 
rays  of  purple,  yellow  and  blue,  upon  the  clouds 
of  heaven,  as  well  as  upon  the  snow-plains  which 
lay  below.  It  was  a  magnificent  sight. 

"  Good  God !  how  great,  how  glorious !"  ex- 
claimed Susanna,  involuntarily,  whilst  with  her 
hands  pressed  upon  her  breast,  she  bowed  her- 
self as  though  in  adoration  before  the  descend- 
ing ruler  of  the  day. 

,  great  and  glorious  !"  answered  a  gentle 
echo  near;  Susanna  looked  around,  and  saw 
Harald  standing  beside  her.  There  stood  they, 
the  two  alone,  lighted  by  the  descending  sun, 
with  the  same  feelings,  the  same  thoughts,  ar- 
dent and  adoring  in  the  waste,  dead  solitude. 
Susanna  could  not  resist  the  feelings  of  deep 
and  solemn  emotion  which  filled  her  heart.  She 
extended  her  hand  to  Harald,  and  her  tearful 
look  seemed  to  say,  "  Peace !  Peace!"  Susanna 
felt  this  a  leave-taking,  but  a  leave-taking  in  love. 
In  that  moment  she  could  have  clasped  the 
whole  world  to  her  breast.  She  felt  herself 
raised  above  all  contention,  all  spite,  all  little- 
ness. This  great  spectacle  had  awakened  some- 
thing great  within  her,  and  in  her  countenance 
Sanna  beamed  in  beautiful  and  mild  illumina- 
tion. 

Harald,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  to  think  of 
no  leave-taking ;  for  he  held  Susanna's  hand 
fast  in  his,  and  was  about  to  speak;  but  she 
hastily  withdrew  it,  and  turning  herself  from 
him,  said— 

"  We  must  now  think  about  supper!" 
The  fire  outside  the  cave  blazed  up  cheerfully, 
and  in   the  eastern   heaven  uprose  the  moon 
amid  rose- coloured  clouds. 

Soon  was  Susanna,  lively  and  cheerful,  busied 


by  the  fire.     From  cakes  of  bouillon. and  pre- 

:oats  which  she  had  brought  with  her. 
a  red  an  excellent  soup,  in  v, 
of  veal  were  wanned.  Whilst  this  boiled,  .she 
distributed  bread,  cheese,  and  brandy  to  the  men 
who  accompanied  them,  and  eared  with  paitieu- 
lar  kindness  for  the  old  guide.  Harald  allowed 
her  to  do  all  this,  without  assisting  her  in  the 
least.  He  sat  upon  a  st<>ue,  at  a  little  di 
supported  on  his  gun,  and  ohseived  h< 
and  cheerful  countenance  lighted  up  by  the  liic, 
her  lively  movements  and  her  di-xiri'ity  in  all 
which  she  undertook.  He  thought  ujon  her 
warm  heart,  her  ingenuous  mind,  her  activity; 
he  thought  upon  the  evenings  of  the  loi  Mid- 
winter, or  when  he  read  aloud,  related  st<> 
her,  and  how  she  listened  and  fell  the  while. 
All  at  once  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  ideal  of  a 
happy  life,  which  for  so  many  years  had  floated 
before  him,  now  was  just  near  to  him.  It  stood 
there,  beside  the  flames  of  the  nocturnal  fire, 
and  was  lighted  up  by  them.  Alette's  warnings 
flitted  from  before  him  like  the  thence-hastening 
night-mists,  without  shape  or  reality.  He  saw 
himself  the  possessor  of  an  estate  which  he 
would  ennoble  as  Oberlin  has  done  the  sunken, 
rocky  valley;  saw  himself  surrounded  by  de- 
pendents and  neighbours,  to  whose  happiness  he 
r«ally  contributed  ;  he  saw  himself  in  his  home 
— he  contemplated  it  in  the  most  trying  light  — 
the  long  winter  evenings;  but  it  dimmed  not 
thereby.  For  he  saw  himself  as  before,  on  the 
winter  evenings  with  Susanna;  but  yet  not  as 
before,  for  he  now  sat  nearer  to  her  and  she  was 
his  wife,  and  he  read  aloud  to  her,  and  enjoyed 
her  lively,  warm  sympathy;  but  he  rested  at" in- 
tervals his  eyes  upon  her  and  upon  the  child, 
which  lay  in  the  cradle  at  her  feet,  and  Susanna 
glanced  at  him  as  she  had  just  now  done  upon 
the  rock  in  the  evening  sun.  The  flames  which 
now  danced  over  the  snow  were  the  flames  of 
his  own  hearth,  and  it  was  his  wife  who,  happy 
and  hospitable,  was  busied  about  them,  diffusing 
comfort  and  joy  around  her. 

"What  is  the  use  of  a  finer  education'?'' 
thought  he,  "  it  cannot  create  a  heart,  a  soul, 
and  qualities  like  this  girl's  !"  He  could  not 
turn  his  eyes  from  Susanna  ;  every  moment  she 
seemed  more  beautiful  to  him.  The  sweet  en- 
chantment of  love  had  come  over  him. 

In  the  mean  time  the  evening  meal  was  ready, 
and  Harald  was  called  to  it.  What  wonder  ir 
he,  after  a  fatiguing  day's  journey,  and  after  the 
observations  which  he  had  just  been  making, 
found  Susanna's  meal  beyond  all  description  ex- 
cellent and  savoury?!  He  missed  only  Sus.-m- 
sence  during  it,  for  Susanna  was  within 
the  cave,  and  upon  her  knees  before  Mrs.  Astrid, 
holding  in  her  hand  a  bowl  of  soup,  and  count- 
ing with  quiet  delight  every  spoonful  which  her 
lady  with  evident  satisfaction  conveyed  to  her 
lips.  "  That  was  the  best  soup  that  I  ever  tastrd  !" 
said  she  when  the  bowl  was  emptied  ;  "  it  is  true, 
Susanna,  that  you  are  very  clever!"  It  was  the 
first  time  that  Mrs.  Astrid  had  paid  attention  to 
her  eating,  and  the  first  praise  which  Susanna 
had  received  from  her  mouth — and  no  soup,  not 
even  nectar,  can  taste  so  charming,  .so  anima- 
ting as  the  first  word  of  praise  from  beloved  lipsl 

When  Susanna  went  out  of  the  cave,  she  wa« 
welcomed  by  Harald's  looks ;  and  they  spoke  a 
language  almost  irresistibly  enchanting  for  a 
heart  to  which  affection  was  so  needful  as  was 
Susanna's ;  and  in  her  excited  and  grateful  spirit 
she  thought  that  she  could  be  content  for  all  eterni- 
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ty  to  be  up  in  these  mountains, and  wait  upon  and 
prepare  soup  for  those  beloved  beings  who  here 
seemed  first  to  have  opened  their  hearts  to  her. 

They  now  made  preparations  for  the  night, 
which  promised  to  be  clear,  but  cold.  The  peas- 
ants laid  themselves  around  the  fire.  M 
trid,  anxious  on  account  of  Hnrald's  shoulder, 
him  to  come  into  the  cave,  where  it  was 
sheltered  from  the  keen  air;  but  Harald  prefer- 
red to  keep  watch  on  the  outside,  and  sate  be- 
fore the  fire  wrapped  in  his  cloak.  Susanna 
laid  her-elf  softly  down  at  her  n.j 
which  she  hoped  by  this  means  to  keep  warm. 
Strange  shapes  flitted  before  her  inward  sight 
whilst  her  evelids  were  closed.  Shapes  of  snow 
and  ice  came  near  to  her,  and  seemed  to  wish  to 
surround  her — bat  suddenly  vanished,  and  were 
melted  before  the  warm  looks  of  love,  and  the 
sun  shone  forth  in  glory  ;  and  happy,  sweet  feel- 
ings blossomed  forth  in  her  soul.  Amid  such 
she  slept.  Then  a  new  image  shewed  itself. 
She  was  again  in  Heimdal;  she  stood  upon  the 
bank  of  the  river,  and  looked  with  fearful  wonder 
on  the  opposite  shore ;  for  there,  amid  the  dark 
fir-trees,  shone  forth  something  white,  mist-like, 
but  which  became  ever  plainer;  and  as  it  ap- 
proached the  brink  of  the  river,  Susanna  saw 
that  it  was  a  child,  and  she  knew  again  her  little 
Hulda.  But  she  was  pale  as  the  dead,  and  tears 
rolled  down  her  snow-white  cheeks,  while  she 
•tretched  forth  her  little  arms  to  Susanna,  and 
called  her  name.  Susanna  was  about  to  throw 
:nlo  the  waves  which  separated  them,  but 
could  not;  she  felt  herself  fettered  by  an  invisi- 
ble power.  At  this,  as  she  turned  round  with  in- 
i>le  anguish  to  free  herself,  she  perceived 
that  it  was  Harald  who  thus  held  her;  he  looked 
-o  jold.  so  severe,  and  Susanna  felt  at  the  same 
time  both  love  and  hatred  for  him.  Again  anx- 
iously called  the  tender  child's  voice,  and  Susan- 
na saw  her  little  sister  sink  upon  the  stones  of 
the  shore,  and  the  white  waves  beat  over  her. 
With  a  feeling  of  \vil<l  despair  Susai 

and  sprang  up.     Cold  pers- 
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sighs,  went  mournfully  whistling  through  the 
i.  She  seated  herself  for  a  moment  at 
the  foot  of  a  rock.  It  was  midnight,  and  deep 
silence  reigned  over  the  country.  The  rocks 
around  her  were  covered  with  mourning-lichen, 
and  the  pale  snow-lichens  grew  in  crevices  of 
the  mountains;  here  and  there  stuck  out  from 
the  black  earth-rind  the  bog-lichen,  a  little  pale- 
yellow  sulphur-coloured  flower,  which  the  Lap- 
land -  n  the  magic  arts,  and  which  here 
gives  the  impression  of  a  ghastly  smile  upon 
these  fields  of  death.  Susanna  could  not  free 
herself  from  the  remembrance  of  her  dream;  and 
wherever  she  turned  her  glance  she  thought  that 
she  saw  the  image  of  her  little  dying  sister. 
Perhaps  in  this  .  \i  a  warn- 
ing, perhaps  a  foretelling;  perhaps  she  n. 

:   leave  this  desert;  pe;  >iiould  die- 
here,  and  then what  wouth  become  of  little 

Hulda  *?     Would  not  negl-  ni  let  her 

sink  upon  the  hard  stones  of  life,  and  the  waves 
of  misery  go  over  her*?  In  the  midst  of  these 
gloomy  thoughts,  Susanna  was  surprised  by 
Harald.  He  saw  that  she  had  been  weeping, 
and  asked,  with  a  voice  so  kind  that  it  went  to 
Susanna's  heart — 

"Why  so  dejected!  Are  you  uneasy  or  dis- 
pleased 1  Ah !  tell  it  openly  to  me  as  to  a  friend ! 
I  cannot  bear  to  see  you  thus  !'' 

"I  have  had  a  bad  dream!"  said  Susanna, 
wiping  away  her  tears  and  standing  up,  "all  is 
so  gnarly,  so  wild  here  around  us.  It  makes 
me  think  on  all  the  dark  and  sad  things  in  the 
world  !  Hut  it  is  no  use  troubling  oneself  about 
them,"  continued  she  more  cheerfully,  "it  will 
be  all  well  enough  when  the  day  da \vns.  It  is 
the  hour  of  darkness,  the  hour  in  which  the  un- 
der-earth  spirits  have  rule!"  And  Susanna  at- 
tempted to  smile.  "But  what  is  that  7"  contin- 
ued she,  and  her  smile  changed  itself  suddenly 
to  an  expression  of  anxiety,  whirh  made  her  in- 
voluntarily approach  Harald.  There  was  1 
in  the  air  a  low  <•!;, taring  and  whistling,  and  at 
the  same  time  i  loud 

came  from  the  north,  spreadi-^  over  the  -riow- 
.•md    approaching   the    pi;.  they 

In  the  pale  moonlight  Susanna   .eecoed 
to  see  wild  shapes  with  horns  find  claws,  mo- 
ving themselves  in  the  mass,  and  the   words, 
•  •arth  spirits,'  were  nearly  escaping 
her  lips. 

"  It  is  a  herd  of  reindeer!"  said  Harald  smi- 
ling, who  divine  her  thoughts,  and 
•iie  apparition,  whilst 

he  mechanically  shouldered  his  gun.  But  at 
the  same  moment  the  her 
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The  wind  rose,  and  swept  with  .1  in  nirnful  wail 
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and  with  the  speed  of  lightning  and  the  noise  of 
thunder  rushed  bet  ween  ami  over  splintered 
masses  of  rock,  in  part  naked,  in  part  clothed  in 
wood,  to  tumble  about  with  its  rival  the  furious 
Bjuroja, — that  spot  exceeds  in  wild  grandeur 
anything  that  man  can  imagine." 

Thus  spake  Harald,  to  dissipate  Susanna's 
dejection  ;  but  she  listened  to  him  half-dream- 
ing, and  said  as  if  to  herself— 

"  Would  that  we  were  well  there,  and  passed 
it,  and  at  our  destination,  and  then " 

"  And  then  1"  said  Harald,  taking  up  the  un- 
finished sentence— "  what  then?" 

"  Home  with  my  Hulda  again!"  said  Susan- 
na, deeply  sighing. 

at,  Susanna'?    Will  you  then  leave  us? 
Do  you  really  hate  Norway  1" 

no! — a  long  way  from  that! — But  one 
cannot  serve  two  masters,  that  I  now  feel.  Hul- 
da calls  me.  I  shall  have  no  rest  till  I  return  to 
her,  and  never  will  I  part  from  her  again.  I 
;eamed  of  her  to-night;  and  she  was  so 
pale,  so  pale — Ah!  But  you  are  pale  too,  ter- 
ribly pale  !''  continued  Susanna,  as  she  looked 
a'  Harald  with  astonishment ;  "  you  are  certain- 
ly ill !" 

"  It  is  this  lovely  moonlight  and  this  sweet 
scenery  which  gives  me  this  ashy-grey  colour," 
said  Harald  jokingly,  who  wished  to  conceal  the 
true  cause  of  his  paleness;  which  was,  that  his 
shoulder  began  to  be  acutely  painful  during  the 
night.  And  he  endeavoured  to  turn  Susanna's 
attention  to  another  object. 

The  two  had  in  the  mean  time  reached  the 
cave.  Harald  revived  the  smouldering  fire  with 
fresh  fuel,  and  Susanna  crept  softly  into  the 
cave,  and  resumed  her  former  place  at  the  feet 
of  her  mistress.  But  it  was  not  till  late  that  she 
sunk  into  an  uneasy  sleep. 

She  was  awoke  by  a  loud  and  rushing  noise. 
A  pale  light  came  into  the  cave,  and  she  heard 
Harald's  voice  saying  aloud  outside,  "  It  is  time 
that  we  are  preparing  for  the  journey,  that  as 
soon  as  possible  we  may  get  into  quarters.  We 
have  a  laborious  day  before  us." 

Susanna  looked  around  her  for  her  lady.  She 
stood  quite  ready  near  Susanna,  and  was  regard- 
ing her  with  a  gentle,  attentive  look. 

Susanna  sprang  up,  shocked  at  her  own  tardi- 
ness, and  went  all  the  quicker  now  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  breakfast.  The  bouillon  was 
a  era  in  had  recourse  to,  the  servants  were  re- 
freshed with  salmon,  bacon,  and  curds  thawed 
in  snow-water. 

A  tempest  had  blown  up  after  midnight,  which 
promised  our  travellers  not  at  all  an  agreeable 
travelling-day.  The  river  and  the  brooks  roared 
loudly,  and  raged  and  thundered  amid  the  rocks 
around  them.  In  the  course  of  the  mcrning  the 
vind  however  abated,  but  Harald  cast  now  and 
then  thoughtful  glances  upon  the  grey  roof  of 
cloud  which  grew  ever  thicker  above  their  heads. 
Susanna  saw  him  once  cast  an  inquiring  glance 
upon  the  jruide,  and  he  shook  his  gr-'V  head.  In 
the  mean  tirne  all  the  men  seemed  cheerful ;  and 
Harald  seemed  to  wish,  by  his  animation,  to  re- 
move the  impression  which  his  continued  unu- 
sual paleness  mi^ht  occasion. 

Through  the  whole  forenoon  they  continued 
to  ascend  higher  into  the  region  of  winter,  and 
the  snow-fields  stretched  out  wider  and  wider. 
No  one  living  thing  shewed  itself  in  this  desert, 
"but  they  frequently  saw  traces  of  rein-deer,  and 
here  and  there  flies  lay  upon  the  snow  in  deep 
winter-sleep.  The  wind  fortunately  subsided 


more  and  more,  and  let  its  icy  breath  be  felt 
only  in  short  gusts.  But  ever  and  anon  were 
heard  peals  and  roarings,  as  if  of  loud  thunder. 
They  were  the  so-called  '  Fjellskred  ;'  or  falls  of 
great  masses  of  rocks  and  stones,  which  separate 
themselves  from  the  mountains,  and  plunge 
down,  and  which  in  these  mountain-regions 
commonly  occur  during  and  after  tempests. 
The  peasants  related  many  histories  of  houses 
and  people  who  were  crushed  under  them. 

The  road  became  continually  more  and  more 
difficult.  They  were  often  obliged  to  wade 
through  running  rivers,  and  to  pass  over  snow- 
bridges,  under  which  the  rivers  had  made  them- 
selves a  path.  Harald,  alike  bold,  as  prudent 
and  determined,  often  averted  danger  at  his  own 
risk,  from  Mrs.  Astrid  and  Susanna.  Neither 
was  he  pale  any  longer.  The  exertions  and 
fever,  which  nobody  suspected,  made  his  cheeks 
glow  with  the  finest  crimson. 

In  the  afternoon,  they  had  reached  the  high- 
est point  of  the  rocks.  Here  were  piled  up  two 
great  heaps  of  stones,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
little  sea  called  Skiftesjd,  which  is  covered  with 
never-melted  ice  in  the  hottest  summer.  Here 
the  brooks  begin  to  run  westward,  and  the  way 
begins  from  here  to  descend.  The  giant  shapes 
of  the  Vasfjern  and  Ishaug,  together  with  other 
lofty  snow-mountains,  shewed  themselves  in 
perspective. 

The  wind  was  now  almost  still ;  but  it  began 
to  snow  violently,  and  the  cloudy  sky  sank  down, 
dark  and  heavy  as  lead,  upon  the  travellers. 

"We  must  hasten,  hasten,"  said  the  old  Hal. 
ling  peasant,  as  he  looked  round  with  an  intelli- 
gent glance  to  the  party  whom  he  led,  "else  we 
shall  be  snowed  up  on'the  mountains,  as  it  hap- 
pened to  the  late  Q.ueen  Margaret,  when — " 

«He  ended  not,  for  his  horse  stumbled  suddenly 
on  a  steep  descent,  and  threw  him  over.  The 
old  man's  head  struck  violently  against  a  stone, 
and  he  remained  lying  senseless.  It  was  a  full 
hour  before  they  succeeded  in  bringing  him  to 
consciousness.  But  the  blow  had  been  so  se- 
vere, and  the  old  man  was  so  confused  in  his 
head,  that  he  could  no  longer  serve  as  guide. 
They  were  obliged  to  place  him  on  the  same 
horse  as  his  grandson  rode,  and  the  high-spirited 
young  man  took  charge  of  him  with  the  greatest 
tenderness.  Harald  rode  now  at  the  head  of  the 
party,  but  every  moment  increased  the  difficul- 
ties "of  his  undertaking,  for  the  snow  fell  with 
such  terrible  rapidity,  and  the  thickness  of  the 
air  prevented  him  distinguishing  with  certainty 
'the  comfortable  way-marks,'— the  traveller's 
only  means  of  safety.  They  were  obliged  often 
to  make  windings  and  turnings,  to  come  airain 
upon  the  right  path.  Nevertheless  they  succeed- 
ed in  reaching  Bjoroi-Sater,  an  uninhabited  sater, 
but  which  stands  upon  the  broad  and  rapid 

Here  they  halted  to  take  counsel  The  Bjo- 
pftia  was  now  so  swollen,  and  rushed  a! 
violently,  that  they  soon  saw  the  pure  iin 
bility  of  passing  it  at  this  place.  The  old  Hal- 
ling-peasant  advised  them  to  make  a  circuit  tc 
aninlii-r  place,  where  they  might  with  safety 
cross  the  river;  this  would  take  them  near  to  the 
Storlie-Sater,  and  near  to  the  great  waterfall  of 
the  same  name,  the  roar  of  which  might  be  heard 
at  three  miles'  distance.  It  is  true  that  they 
must  make  a  circuit  of  some  .miles,  but  what 
could  they  do  1  Great  was  the  danger  of  pursu- 
ing the  journey  in  this  storm,  but  greater  yet  to 
stand  still  in 'this  desert,  where  the  snow  frc- 
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quently  fell  to  the  depth  of  many  yar.: 
old  Hallinger,  however,  chose  this  last;  for  he 
found  himself  unable  to  sit  on  the  horse,  and 
prayed  to  be  left  quiet  in  the  hut,  with  pi 
for  a  few  days,  in  which  time  he  hoped  that  the 
snow  would  cease  and  begin  to  thaw.  He  did 
nut  wish  that  his  grandson  should  remain  with 
him,  but  he  was  resolute  not  to  leave  his  <>1  <i 
grandfather,  and  the  rest  considered  it  alike 
proper  and  necessary ;  and  the  two  therefore 
were  hastily  supplied"  with  whatever  they  ini-jht 
require  in  this  winterly  solitude.  Their  hordes 
were  supplied  with  provender,  and  led  likewise 
into  the  hut. 

nna  bound  up  the  old  man's  head  with 
the  carefulness  of  a  daughter.  It  was  to  her  in- 
finitely difficult  to  leave  the  old  man  behind 
them  there.  "  And  if  no  thaw  come  7"  said  she ; 

\v  and  winter  Kill  continue,  and  thou  art 
buried  in  here  and  frozen  ?" 

"  Thai  has  happened  before  now  to  many  a 
better  fellow  than  me,"  said  the  old  man  calmly. 
"One  cannot  die  more  than  once,  and  God  is 
also  at  home  in  the  wilderness.  And  he  who 
rightly  can  utter  the  Lord's  Prayer,  need  not  to 
fear  the  under-earth  spirits.  With  me,  an  old 
man,  it  may  go  as  it  will.  My  best  time  is,  in 
any  ca  itn  anxious  only  for  the  youth. 

Think  on  him  when  thou  comest  to  human  be- 

nna  was  affected.     She  impressed  a  kiss 

upon  the  old  man's  forehead,  and  a  warm  tear 

fell  from  her  cheek  upon  his.     The  old  man 

•.vith  a  cordial,  bright-beaming 

glance ;  "  God's  angel  guide  thee !"  cried  he  after 

hut  to  attend  the  rest, 
the  little  train  in  motion,  and  wan- 
dered <••-  :ields,  naked  rocks,  and  half- 
The  snow  reached  high  up. 
th«  legs  of  the  horses,  and  only  slowly  and  al- 
.•luctantly  went  they  forward.     It  grew 
darker  and  darker.   No  one  spoke  a  word.   Thus 

••nt  on  for  an  hour's  space. 
With  great  uneasiness  had  Susanna  fancied 
M  time  that  she  observed  Harald  to  reel 
;  but  she  endeavoured  to  f  - 

only  a  delusion,  which 

the  one  ,  of  the  horse  occasioned,  and 

by  the  :  :nist  through  which  sh,>  saw 

him.    All  around  her  had.  in  fad,  a  bewildering 
appearance,  and  seemed  to  her  waving  ar 
tral.     A  dull   cry  from   Mrs.  Astrid   hi 

:  I  I!  ho  a  delusion 

>od  Mill,  ai. 

•  ild  had, 

-  horse. 

pain  in 

>in  oth- 


hi*  hoi's*-,  tun  in 


|>on 
lift 


and  seemed  to  threaten  to  bun-  tnem.  But  now 
a  clear,  cheerful  voice  raised  itself,  and  said — 

"  I  see  a  flat  rock  yonder,  which  will  shelter 
us  from  the  snow.  We  must  carry  him  there !" 
And  Susanna  raised  up  Harald  and  seized  his 
arm,  while  the  servant  went  before  and  made  a 
path  through  the  snow.  About  fur.;. 
the  place  where  they  stood,  a  vaulted  projecting 
rock  stretched  forth,  under  which  they  could  ob- 
tain shelter  from  the  snojv,  which  reared  itself 
in  lii^'h  walls  around  the  open  space. 

nort  yourself  on   me;   better  —  better! 
Fear  not;  I  am  strong  -anna,  while 

she,  with  a  soft  but  vigorous  arm,  embraced 
Harold.  He  allowed  himself  to  be  led  like  a 
child  ;  although  he  was  not  properly  conscious, 
still  he  felt  a  certain  pleasure  in  submitting  him- 
self to  the  young  uirl's  guidance,  who  talked  to 
him  with  such  a  mild  and  Co  ."ice. 

As  commodious!)  rid  laid 

under  the  sheltering  rock,  and  .ok  off 

her  shawl,  which  she  wore  under  her  fur  cloak, 
and  made  of  it  a  soft  pillow  for  Harald.     "Ah! 
that  is  good!"  said  he  softly,  and  pp 
na's  hand,  as  he  found  himself  relieved  by  this 
position.   Susanna  returned  now  to  her  nn 

"  Susanna,"  said  she,  "  I  would  also  gladly 
get  there.  It  seems  safe  resting  there.  But  I 
am  so  stiff  that  I  can  scarcely  move  myself." 

Susanna  helped  her  lady  from  her  horse;  and 
guided  and  supported  by  her,  Mrs.  Astrid  reach- 
ed the  sheltering  vault.  Here,  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  open  plain,  the  air  was  almost 
of  a  mild  temperature,  for  the  rock  walls  and  the 
pi/ed-up  snow  prevented  the  cold  wind  1; 
tering.  Here  Susanna  placed  softly  her  lady, 
who  was  almost  stiffened  with  cold  ami  i 

Susanna,  also,  was  frozen  and  weary;  but,  O 
what  a  southern  clime  of  life  and  warmth 
ove  and  a  strong  will  call  forth  in  a  human  be- 
ing!    It  was  these  powers  which  now  impelled 
the  young  girl's  pulse,  and  let  the  bio.. 
warm  from  the  chambers  of  her  heart  to  h 
finger  ends.     She  nibbed  the  stiffened  lim 
her  mistress,  she  warmed  them  with  ki^- 
ears,  she  warmed  her  with  her  throbbing  breast. 
She  prevailed  upon  her  to  drink  from  a  bottle  of 
wine,  and  pr.  for  Hai aid's  parehed 

ind  thirsty  lips  a  refreshing  draught  t>4"  w 
water.     She   moistened   her  handkerchief  with 
snow,  and  laid  it  upon  his  aching  brow.    Around 
hem  both  she  piled  cloaks  and  articles  ,»(" cloth- 
ng,  so  that  both  u 

stood  she  ;  nt  silent,  with  a  keen 

:     look'.     She  \\-as  thinking  on   what 

I  la; al.i  had  r.  't  on  his  sound  arm, 

and  !.  vn  with  the 

ma  u  I-, 

10  ffHMMBCe  one  tit  its  noblest  nn;  :n- 

wcak  who  are  confide 

M       \i rid  gazed  with  a  mournful  ; 

ult. 


there!' 


[cd  upon  her  inqui- 
;ia,  "a  noise 

ff-and  cannot  get 
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.  \ve  can,  we  will!"  said  Susanna,  with 
firm  resolution.  "  Courage,  courage,  my  dear 
lad\'!  Be  calm,  Mr.  Bergman  !  We  wall  fetch 

it,  we  will  he  saved!" 

"And  howl"  said  Harald,  "the  servant  is  a 
stupid  fellow,  he  never  could  find  his  way." 

I  can  find  it,  be  sure  of  that !"  replied 
Susanna  ;  "  and  come  back  hither  with  people 
and  help  ;  tell  me  only  the  signs  by  which  I  may 
know  the  right  way'.  These,  and  the  roar  of 
Storlie-forse,  will  guide  me." 

"  It  is  in  vain  !  You  would  perish,  alone  and 
in  the  snow-storm !" 

,all  not  perish  !  lam  strong!  No  one 
shall  hinder  me.  And  if  you  will  not  tell  me 
the  way,  I  shall,  nevertheless,  find  it  out." 

When  Harald  saw  her  so  firmly  resolved,  and 
her  cheerful  and  determined  tone  had  inspired 
him  with  a  degree  of  confidence,  he  endeavour- 
ed to  point  out  to  her  the  objects  by  which  she 
must  direct  herself,  and  which  consisted  of  rock 
and  crag,  which,  however,  in  the  snowy  night, 
she  probably  could  no  longer  distinguish. 

With  deep  attention,  Susanna  listened,  and 
then  said  cheerfully,  "  Now  I  have  it !  I  shall 
find  the  way  !  God  preserve  you !  I  shall  soon 
be  back  again  with  help  !" 

When  she  came  out  into  the  open  air,  she 
found  the  servant  seeking  his  comfort  in  the 
brandy  bottle,  and  the  horses  sunk  in  a  spiritless 
stupor.  She  admonished  him  to  take  care  of 
these,  and  charged  him  earnestly,  both  with 
threats  and  promises  of  reward,  to  think  about 
his  employers  and  watch  over  their  safety.  She 
herself  gave  to  her  horse  fodder  and  water,  pat- 
ting him  the  while,  and  speaking  to  him  kind 
and  encouraging  words.  After  that  she  mount- 
ed to  commence  her  solitary,  dangerous  journey. 
But  it  was  only  with  great  difficulty  that  she 
could  make  the  horse  part  from  his  companions, 
and  when  it  had  gone  about  twenty  paces  for- 
ward, it  stopped,  and  would  return  again  to  its 
company.  This  manoeuvre  it  repeated  several 
times ;  at  length  it  would  obey  neither  blows 
nor  encouragement.  Susanna  therefore  dis- 
mounted and  let  the  horse  go.  A  few  tears  fill- 
ed her  eyes  as  she  saw  him  thus  abandon  her, 
and  beseechingly  she  lifted  her  hands  to  Him, 
who  here  alone  saw  the  solitary  defenceless 
maiden. 

After  that  she  pursued  her  way  on  foot. 

This  indeed  was  not  long,  and  the  length  of  it 
was  not  the  difficulty;  but  he  who  had  seen  Su- 
sanna making  her  way  through  the  deep  snow, 
then  clambering  up  rocks,  then  wandering  over 
morasses,  where  at  every  st.ep  she  feared  to  sink, 
would  have  been  filled  with  amazement  at  her 
courag*  and  her  strength.  But  '  God's  ansel,' 
whom  the  old  man  had  prayed  might  guidr  'HT 
seemed  to  be  with  her  on  the  way,  for  the  ^'  of 
snow  ceased,  and  ever  and  anon  shot  a  -Poon- 
beam  forth,  and  showed  her  some  of  thf  ^ojects 
which  Harald  had  described  as  landma.K.s.  Be- 
sides, the  din  of  the  Storlie-force  grew  ever  loud- 
er and  louder,  like  the  trumpet  of  the  resurrec- 
tion in  her  ears.  A  strong  resolve  to  attempt 
the  uttermost,  a  secret  joy  in  testifying  her  affec- 
tion, even  though  it  should  be  with  the  sacrifice 
of  her  life,  gave  wings  to  her  feet,  and  prevented 
her  courage  failing  for  a  single  minute. 

So  passed  two  hours.  Susanna  now  heard 
the  water  roaring  beneath  her  feet.  She  seem- 
ed to  be  on  the  point  of  plunging  into  an  abyss; 
around,  all  was  darkness  and  snow.  She  stood 
still.  It  was  a  moment  of  terrible  uncertainty. 


Then  parted  the  clouds,  and  the  half-moon  in 
full  glory  beamed  forth,  just  as  it  was  about  to 
sink  behind  a  rock.  Susanna  now  saw  the 
abyss  on  whose  brink  she  stood ;  she  saw  the 
Storlie-forse  spread  its  white  masses  of  water 
in  the  moonlight,  saw  the  Sater-huts  there  be- 
low !  .  .  .  . 

Beneath  the  stone  vault  where  Mrs.  Astrid 
and  Harald  found  themselves,  prevailed  for 
some  time  after  Susanna's  departure,  a  deep 
and  wild  silence.  This  was  at  length  broken 
by  Mrs.  Astrid,  who  said  in  a  solemn  tone — 

"  1  have  a  request  to  make  of  you,  Harald  !" 

"Command  me!"  answered  he.  "Might  I 
but  be  able  to  fulfil  your  wish  !" 

"  We  seem  both,"  resumed  Mrs.  Astrid,  "  now 
to  stand  near  the  grave;  but  you  are  younger 
and  stronger  than  I,  you  I  hope  will  be  rescued. 
I  must  confide  to  you  an  important  commission, 
and  I  rely  on  the  honour  and  the  soundness  of 
heart  which  I  have  observed  in  you,  that  you 
will  conscientiously  execute  it,  in  case  I  myyelf 
am  not  in  a  condition  to  do  so,  and  you  as  I  trust, 
will  outlive  me  !" 

Mrs.  Astrid  had  uttered  this  with  a  firm  voice', 
but  during  the  follpwing  relation  she  was  fre- 
quently agitated  by  contending  emotions.  She 
spoke  rapidly,  and  in  short,  abrupt  sentences,  as 
thus — 

"  I  had  a  sister.  How  I  loved  her,  I  am  not 
able  to  express.  She  was  as  gay  and  gentle  in 
her  mood  as  I  was  serious.  When  I  married, 
she  accompanied  me  to  my  house.  But  there 
was  no  good  luck.  The  fortune  which  my  sis- 
ter possessed  placed  her  in  a  condition  to  follow 
her  own  heart's  bias,  and  she  gave  her  hand  to 
a  poor  but  amiable  young  man,  a  Lieutenant 
Wolf,  and  lived  with  him  some  months  of  the 
highest  earthly  felicity.  But  brief  was  the  hap- 
piness to  be.  Wolf  perished  on  a  sea-voyage, 
and  his  inconsolable  wife  sunk  under  her  sor- 
row. She  died  some  hours  after  she  had  given 
birth  to  a  son,  and  after  she  had  laid  her  tender 
babe  in  my  arms,  and  prayed  me  to  become  its 
mother. 

"And  I  became  a  mother  to  this  chiW.  An 
own  son  could  not  have  possibly  been  dearer  to 
me.  I  was  proud  of  the  handsome,  lively  child. 
I  saw  a  beautiful  future  for  him.  He  should 
realize  the  ideal  of  my  youth,  he  should  .  .  .  O! 
amid  my  own  poor  and  desolate  life  I  was  yet 
rich  in  this  boy.  But  the  man  who  had  received 
my  hand  endured  not  that  my  heart  should  be- 
long to  this  child.  He  took  a  hatred  to  the  poor 
boy,  and  my  life  became  more  than  ever  bitter. 
Once  I  was  obliged  to  make  a  journey  to  visit  a 
sick  relative.  I  wished  to  take  the  seven-year- 
old  boy  with  me,  for  he  had  never  been  sepa- 
rated from  me.  But  my  husband  would  retain 
him  with  him,  and  assumed  a  tone  of  tenderness 
to  persuade  me.  This  I  could  not  resist ;  and 
spite  of  the  boy's  entreaties,  and  an  anxiety 
which  seemed  to  me  ominous — I  left  my  poor 
child.  I  persuaded  myself  that  I  was  acting 
strongly,  and  I  was  really  weak.  I  had  promis- 
ed the  child's  mother  to  protect  it — I  knew  that 
I  left  it  in  hard  and  hostile  hands,  and  yet! — 
When  after  a  week's  absence  I  returned  from 
my  journey,  the  boy — had  vanished.  He  had 
gone  out  one  day,  it  was  said,  and  never  came 
back  again.  They  had  sought  for  him  every- 
where, and  at  length  had  found  his  little  hat 
upon  a  rock  on  the  edge  of  the  sea — it  was  held 
for  certain  that  he  had  fallen  over  it.  I  found 
my  husband  busy  in  taking  possession  of  my 
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-sister's  property,  which  in  case  of  the  boy's  death 
should,  according  to  her  will,  fall  to  us.     From 

uKunent,  my  soul  was  seized  with  tht 
horrible  suspicions!  .  ..  God  be   praised   that 
were  false !     God  forgive  me  that  I  ever 
mined  them!     Fur  twenty  years  have  they 

it  my  heart;  fur  twenty  years  hav 
hung  the  weight  of  lead  on  the  fulfilment  of  my 
dun-  :e  fruitless:   no 

one  could  \>e  suspected;  no  one  seemed  to  have 

xcept  a  dreadful  fate.     Tin- 
all:  he  had  had  permission  to  go  out  and  play, 
had  left  the  house  alone,  and  no  one  had  seen 

--•my  years— long,  dark  years — had  pass- 
ince  this  period,  and  hope  had  by  degrees  ex- 
pired in  my  heart,  the  feeble  hone,  which  some- 
tim.  in  it,  that  I  should  yet  recover  my 

beloved  child.     Alter  having  been  many  . 
deprived  of  both  bodily  and  mental  vigour  by 
:iy  husband  died.     I  was  free; 
wherefore  should  I  live!  ...  I  had  lost  my 
ling  which  makes  life  dear,  and 
n  the  verge  of  old  age,  surround- 
ed b.  ;ind  bitter  memories.     Thus  did 
1  feel  but  a  few  days  ago,  when  I  received  a 

writing  from  the  present  Commandant  of  II . 

unsealed  letter,  which  he  said 
liaii  .  in  a  drawer  into  which  my  hus- 

ban  to  throw  old  letters  and  papers, 

a  or  importance.     And  this  letter  .  .  . 
Oh'  ild  have  changed  my  heart,  and 

.  ..is  letter  was  written  by  my  hus- 
;  arenily  immediately  after  his  severe 
;e,  but  its  word's,  in  an  unsteady 
!,  that  the  lost  child  still  lived,  and  di- 
further  explanation  to  a  certain 
Sergeant  R..nn,  in  I),  rp/n.     Here  the  letter  ap- 
peared to  have  been  broken  off  by  a  sudden  in- 
crease of  his  attack.     I  wa>,  ns'it  chanced,  ab- 
irom  home  on  this  day.     When  I  returned, 
I  found  n:  •  ,  and  nearly  life- 

1  through  active 

exertions,    but  '  on'.inued    dark, 

and  half  of  the  body  powerless — thus  he  lived 
In  a  moment  of  «;lc;t 

b«  expired, 

.•i  need  that  he  desired  to  unfoM  : 

:  oy,  or  the  ej  >f  the 

—but  death   prevented   him  .  .  . 

.-own  amongst  the  ol  1 

paper*  I  dooot  —perhaps  it  might  lie 

doii-  ..  n  hand,  in  that   ino- 

:i  the 

action,  and   allowcil    it  to 

:v  jour- 
ire, — 

.•hest  wish,  ;md 

i  him, — tlien,  li^'  l-'inn 

injunction  i     Seek  on  in,  in 

he  person 

be    necessary  —  promise,  but 

ist  af- 

tha;  !  which  is  Drooerlv 


er,  for  my  own  is  nearly  consumed.  Tell  him 
that  care  on  his  account  has  worn  away  my  life, 
that — my  God  !  What  do  you  ?  Why  do  you 
thus  seize  my  hand? — you  weep!" 

••  Tt  11  me — "  stammered  forth  Harald,  with  a 
voice  nearly  choked  by  emotion  ;  "did  this  child 
wear  on  a  ribbon  round  his  neck  a  little  « 

-:he  head  of  a  winged  cherub  in  its  «en- 
trel" 

"From  his  mother's  neck,"  said  Mrs.  . 
"I  transferred  it  to  his!" 

.  here here  it  yet  rests!"  exclaimed 

Harald.  A>trid's  hand  to  the  little 

.::ging  to  his  neck.     "  What  recollections 
awake  now!      ">  must  be  so!     I  cannot 

doubt you  are  my  childhood's  first  cherisher, 

my  molhei 

A  civ  ribable  emotion   interrupted 

Harald.     "  Good  God !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Asir id, 

"you  are '' 

"  Your  sister's  son,  the  child  that  you  mourn. 
At  this  moment  I  recognise  again  'myself  and 
you." 

"And  I Your  voice,  Harald,  has  often 

struck  me  as  strangely  familiar.  At  this  mo- 
ment I  seem  again  to  hear  your  father's 

ak!  speak!  for  heaven's  sake,  explain  to 

me make  me  certain you  give  me  then 

more  than  life.'' 

'•What  shall  I  say?'  continued  Harald,  in 
the  highest  excitement  and  disquiet;  "much  is 
obscure  to  myself— incomprehensible.  But  your 
narrative  has  at  this  moment  called  up  in  me 
recollections,  impressions,  which  make  me  cer- 
tain that  I  neither  deceive  you  nor  mys> 

ant  I  remember  with  perfect  clearness, 
how  I,  as  a  child,  one  day  ran  my  little  sledge 
on  the  hill  before  the  fortress,  and  how 
there  addressed  by  the,  to  me,  well-knov. 
gcant  Runn,  but  whose  name  till  this  moment 
had  entirely  escaped  me,  who  invi:- 
eeml  his  sledge,  and  take  a  drive  with  him.     1 

nothing  better,  and  I  got  in.  I  re;; 
also  now  extremely  well  that  my  hat  11 
that  I  wished  to  fetch  it,  but  was  ; 

cant,  who  threw  a  cloak  round  me,  anil 

•;  at  full  speed.     And  long  did  the  drive 
continue — but  from  this  moment  my  rec,- 
dark,  and  1  look  back  into  a  tim<' 
a  dark  night,  which  ever  and  anon  is  illumina- 
ted by  lightning.     Probably  I  fell  then  U 
heavy  M 

.vih.     I  rr>  .     a  dream 

would  :•  .  but  that  n 

were   hushed  by   tfa  at,  first  with  good 

•  1  ih«n  wi;i, 
ly,  that  I  at  one  time  found  n;. 

. 
harshly,  and  ! 

i  on  of  soothe  i 


1  then  was.     Thin  1 
parents,  al 


thick  r 
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en  I  was  older,  I  requested  and  received 
from  my  foster-father  an  explanation  of  my  re- 
ception "into  his  house.  I  then  found  that  he  had. 

,  called  on  Mr.  K in  Christiansand, 

and  had  seen  there  a  must  feeble  and  pale  child, 
e  in  the  sunshine  on  the  floor.  The  child 
•o  weep,  but  hushed  itself  in  terror  when 

went  up  sharply  to  it,  and  threatened 

it  with  the  dark  room.  Moved  by  this  occur- 
rence, my  benefactor  inquired  to  whom  i 

•ived  lor  answer  that  it  was  a 
poor  child  without  connexions,  and  who   had 

been  taken  in  charity  and  committed  to  K 's 

Alette's  father  resolved  at  once,  cost  what 
it  would,  to  lake  the  child  out  of  this  keeping, 
and  offered  to  take  the  boy  himself,  and  try  what 
the  country  air  would  do  for  the  restoration  of 
:h.  It  was  in  this  manner  that  I  came 
into  the  family  which  I  thence  called  my  own. 
I  could  obtain  no  explanation  respecting  iny  pa- 
rents, nor  respecting  my  peculiar  connexion  with 

Mr.  K .     K died  a  few  weeks  after  my 

removal  from  his  house,  and  his  wile  either 
knew  or  pretended  to  know  nothing  whatever 
about  me. 

"  But  my  excellent  foster-parents  never  allow- 
ed me  to  feel  that  I  had  no  real  relatives.  They 
inadt;  no  difference  between  me  and  their  own 
child,  and  Alette  became  to  me  the  tenderest  and 
best  of  sisters.  Death  deprived  us  of  this  beloved 
support;  Alette's  father  has  been  now  dead  two 
years :  Alette  removed  to  some  near  relatives,  in 
order,  after  a  certain  time,  to  give  her  hand  to  a 
man  whom  she  has  long  loved;  and  I  sought  in 
travel  to  dissipate  the  feeling  of  desolation  which 
had  seized  on  my  heart.  It  was  at  this  moment 
that  business,  or  rather  Providence,  conducted 
me  to  you.  Admiration,  and  an  interest  whose 
power  I  cannot  describe,  drew  me  toward  you; 
perhaps,  unknown  to  me,  darkly  operated  in  me 
the  delightful  recollections  of  my  childhood.  At 
this  moment  they  have  ascended  in  all  their  clear- 
ness. I  seem  now  again  transported  into  the 
years  of  boyhood,  when  I  called  you  mother,  and 
loved  you  even  to  adoration;  and  now — "  and 
•with  passionate  tenderness  Harald  seized  the 
hand  of  Mrs.  Astrid,  while  he  stammered  fortli — 
"  now  .  .  .  what  says  your  heart  1  .  .  .  Can  you 
trust  this  dim  recollection  .  .  .  this  narrative  with- 
out all  testimony'?  .  .  .  May  I  again  call  you 
mother  7  Can  you,  will  you,  receive  me  as  a 
son  ?" 

"Do  I  wish  it?  ...  Feel  these  tears  of  joy !  I 
have  not  shed  many  such  upon  earth.  1  cannot 
doubt ...  I  believe  ...  I  am  happy !  .  .  .  Thou 
art  my  sister's  son,  my  child  ...  I  have  thee  again. 
But  oh !  have  I  found  thee  merely  to  see  thee  die 
— die  here — for  my  sake  7  Ami  then  born  to  be 
unfortunate  1  This  moment  is  bitter!" 

"  But  delightful  also !"  exclaimed  Harald,  with 
warmth ;  "  we  have  found  each  other ;  we  are 
united." 

"To  die!" 

"  Rescue  is  yet  possible !" 

"But  only  through  a  miracle." 

"  Providence  permits  wonderful  things  to  hap- 
nr*n;  we  have  just  had  evidence  of  it!"  said 
Harald,' with  a  gentle,  admonitory  tone. 

"Thou  art  right,  Harald;  but  I  have  been  so 
unhappy!  I  have  difficulty  to  believe  in  happy 
miracles.  But,  at  all  events,  God  be  praised  for 
this  moment,  and  let  His  will  be  done  !" 

"  Amen  !:'  said  Harald  softly,  but  with  manly 
fortitude;  and  both  ceased,  exhausted,  and  all 
was  in  deep  darkness  around  them,  for  the  moon 


was  gone  down,  and  the  snow  fell  thickly.     They 
.  :o  be  entombed  alive. 

But  tl>e  miracle  of  rescue  was  near.  There- 
i  a  light— there  were  heard  voices  out  of 
wy  wilder 

.nna!:!  exclaimed  with  one  voice  Mrs. 
Astrid  and  Harald.  ''.Susanna,  our  angel  of 
salvation  !" 

And   it  was   Susanna  who,   with    a   blazing 
torch  in  her  hand,  rushed  into  the  dark  vault. 
It  glittered  at  once  as  with  a  million  of  diamond?. 
if  these  gleamed  in  human  • 

"  You  are  saved,  God  be  praised  V>  exclaimed 
Susanna.  "  Here  are  good,  strong  men  who 
will  help  you.  But  we  must  hasten  ;  the  snow 
falls  heavily." 

Several  peasants,  bearing  lights  and  two  lit- 
ters, were  now  seen;  and  Mis.  Astrid  and  Har- 
ald were  each  laid  on  one  of  these,  and  covered 
with  soft  skins. 

"Susanna,"  said  Mrs.  Astrid,  "come  and  rest 
here  by  me !" 

"Nay,"  answered  Susanna,  lifting  aloft  her 
torch;  "I  shall  go  on  before  and  light  the  way. 
Fear  not  for  me;  I  am  strong!" 

But  a  strange  sensation  suddenly  seized  her, 
as  if  her  heart  would  sink,  and  her  knees  failed 
her.  She  stood  now  a  moment,  then  made  a 
step  forward  as  to  go,  then  felt  her  breast,  as  it 
were,  crushed  together.  She  dropped  on  her 
knees,  and  the  torch  fell  from  her  hands.  "  Hul- 
da  !"  she  whispered  to  herself,  "my  little  darling 
.  .  .  farewell!" 

"Susanna!  great  God!"  exclaimed  now  two 
voices  at  once  ;  and,  strong  with  terror  and  sur- 
prise, sprang  up  Mrs.  Astrid  and  Harald,  and 
embraced  Susanna.  She  sank  more  and  more 
together.  She  seized  the  hands  of  her  mistress 
and  of  Harald,  and  said  with  great  difficulty, 
earnestly  praying — "My  little  Hulda!  The  fa- 
therless .  .  .  motherless  .  .  .  think  of  her!" 

"Susanna!  my  good,  dear  child!"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Astrid,  "  thou  wilt  not,  thou  shall  not  now 
die !"  And  for  the  first  time  fell  a  beam  of  anx- 
ious love  from  her  dark  eyes  upon  the  young,. 
devoted  maiden.  It  was  the  first  time  that  Su- 
sanna had  enjoyed  such  a  glance,  and  she  look- 
ed up  as  joyfully  as  if  she  had  gazed  into  the 
opened  heaven. 

"O  Harald!"  said  Susanna,  while  she  gazed 
at  him  with  an  inexpressible  tenderness  and 
clearness;  "I  know  thai  I  could  not  make  you 
happy  in  life,  but  I  thank  God  that  I  can  die  for 
you.  Now — now  despise  not  my  love!" — and 
seizing  his  hand  and  that  of  her  mistress,  she 
pressed  them  to  her  bosom,  saying  with  a  sob- 
bing voice — "Pardon  my  fault,  for — my  love's 
sake !" 

A  slight  shiver  passed  through  her  frame,  her 
head  sank  upon  her  breast.  Without  a  sign  of 
life,  they  lakl  Susanna  by  her  mistress,  who 
held  her  in  her  arms,  and  bathed  with  her  tears 
the  young,  pallid  countenance. 

THE  AWAKENING. 

I  woke,  for  life  assumed  victorious  sway, 
And  found  my  beiiif:  in  its  wi-.-iknrxs  lay. 
There  the  lidoved  ones  round  my  couch  I  saw. 

REIN. 

MONTHS  went  on,  and  life  was  for  Susanna 
merely  a  wild,  uneasy  dream.  In  the  delirious 
fantasies  of  fever  she  apain  lived  over  the  im- 
pressions of  the  mountain-journey,  but  in  darker 
colours.  She  saw  the  subterranean  spirits, 
how  in  terrible  shapes  they  raged  about  in  the 
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now  wilderness,  and  sought  to  suffocate  her 
beneath  piles  of  snow  and  ice,  which  they  flang 
upon  her.  Susanna  combated  with  <!• 
exertions  against  them,  for  she  knew  that  if  she 
fell,  the  defence  for  those  she  loved  would  be 
taken  away,  and  that  the  subterranean  ones 
could  seize  upon  it ;  and  therefore  any  mass  of 
snow  which  the  spirits  cast  upon  her,  she  oast 
back  upon  them.  Finally,  the  subterranean 
ones  desired  a  parley,  and  promised  that  if  she 
would  voluntarily  accompany  them,  they  would 
permit  her  friends  to  be  at  peace  ;  yes,  even 
heap  upon  them  wealth  and  happiness.  Then 
strove  Susanna  no  longer ;  but  saluting  the 
beautiful  heaven,  and  earth  with  its  gre 
and  beloved  people,  whom  she  should  behold 
no  more,  let  herself  be  dragged  down  in  silence 
-pirits,  into  their  subterranean  dwellings, 
.  leneneed  there  inexpressible  torments 
But  she  was  contented  to  suffer  for  those  she 
and  out  of  the  dark,  cold  abyss,  where 
;s  doomed  to  dwell,  she  sent  up  the  most 
moving  farewells  to  her  Hulda,  to 
her  mistress,  to  Harald,  and  Alette,  revealing 
thereby,  unknown  to  herself,  all  her  heart's 

ts,  conflicts,  and  sufferings. 
One  day  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  had  al- 
<>f  years  in  the  Northern 

world,  and  she  was  now  in  their  church,  for 

her  time  was  up,  and  she  should  now  die,  and 

i  (that  she  knew)  should  she  be  delivered 

from  t:.  if  the  mountain  spirits.     But 

ild  feel  no  joy  over  this,  so  faint  wa^  her 

idled    was   her   bosom       She    lay 

:t  upon  a  stone  floor,  and  over  her 

vaulted   itself  a  roof  of  ice.      That  was  her 

vault,  and  there  should  she  die.     And 

-•ees  all   feelings  and  senses  grew  he- 

'.,  all  torments  vanished,  and  there  came 

a  sleep  so  deep,  but  so  secret  and  peaceful,  that 

i.  who  still  retained  her  consciousness. 

ith  as  a  salutary  repose,  and  wished 

vaken      But  it  seemed  to  her  that  the 

door  of  the  vault  opened,  and  she  saw  a  light, 

;t  of  the  sun  ;  and  some  one  approached 

her.  and  touched  her  lips  with  a  flame,  a  flame 

as  of  I  '.eat  lier  heart  more  rapidly, 

the  blo<  1  warmly  through  her  veins, 

and  sh«  ,tnd  saw  a  female  tigir 

;-!llow.  which  bent  over  her  with  a  look 
full   of  lov.r  and   compassion.      The  look,  the 

have  seen  8"  ,<.nd  the  lor 

than  formerly 
;id  the  sun 


At  her  feet  she 


•    her  so 
•   wond-Tli:  involuntarily 

"Still   oti   :  full   of 

tender.  :    those 

and  spiritless. 

Bill  he 

And  5  'in  and  qi: 

xt  herself,  in  her  great  state  of  weakness, 


j  with  gratified  confidence  to  the  motherly  guar- 

'  dian.     Mrs.  Astrid's  presence,  the  mere  sound 

of  her  light  tread,  the  mere  sight  of  her  shadow, 

operated  beneficially  on  her  mind  ;  all  that  she 

i  from  her  hand  was  to  her  d- 
and  healing.     There  arose  between  them  a  re- 
lationship full  of  pleasantness.      Mrs 
who  saw  the  young  girl  as  it  were  born  anew 
under  her  hands,  conceived  for  her  an 
ment  which  surprised  herself,  much  as  it  made 
her  happy.     The  strong  and  healthy  Susanna 
had  stood  too  distant  from  her  ;  the  weak,  and 
in  her  weakness  the  so  child-like  affectionate 
one,  had  stolen  into  her  heart,  and  she  felt  her 
heart  thereby  bloom,  as  it  were,  anew. 

operation  of  all  true  devotion,  all 
true  affection,  and  that  tage  of  Me  ; 

for  affection  is  the  summer  of  life  and  of  the 
heart. 

So  soon  as  strength  and  clear  memon 
revived  in  Susanna,  she  be  informed 

of  the  fate  of  all  those  who  had  made  the  moun- 
tain journey.  With  astonishment  and  joy  did 
she  then  learn  how  Mrs.  Astrid  had  discovered 
in  Harald  her  sister's  son;  and  how,  by  this, 
mii'-h  darkness  had  vanished  from  her  life. 

Through  Sergeant  Ronn,  and  the  subsequent 
inquiries  to  which  his  statement  led,  within  a 
short  time  perfect  clearness  was  obtained  on 
all  that  concerned  the  circumstances  of  Harald's 
childhood.  It  was  then  discovered  that  Mr.  K. 
had  been  a  confidant  of  Colonel  Hjelm's,  and 
was  of  a  sufficiently  worthless  character  to 
enter,  for  the  sake  of  gain,  into  the  plans  of  the 
Colonel,  and  to  receive  Harald,  and  cause  him 

•  •  *3  to  forget  his  former  circumst 
Sickness  came  in  aid  of  severe  treatment ;  and 
after  a  sojourn  of  some  months  in  K.'s  house, 
he  found  the  poor  boy  so  much  stupihYd,  that 
he  could,   without  fear  of  the  betrayal  of  the 
secret,  yield  to  the  solicitations  of  Mr  Be 
and  make  over  to  him  a  child  whoso  daily  aspect 
was  a  torment  to  him.     But  we  return  now  to 
the  present. 

Harald,  under  a  skilful  medical  care  in  Ber- 
gen, after  the  mountain  journey,  was  q  lickly 
restored  to  health.  When  he  had  attended  the 
marriage  of  Alette,  he  had  travelled  abroad,  but 
would,  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  return  to 
Sernb,  where  he  would  settle  down,  in  order  to 
ive  for  the  beloved  relative  whom  he  had  again 

The  guide,  the  honest  old  j»- 
iad  met  with  his  death  on  the  moi. 
grandson  wept  by  his  corpse  till  he  was  himself 
;  1  with  hunger  and  cold,  when  the  peo- 
ple from    the    dales,   sent    by   Mrs 
Harald,  succeeded  m  making  a  way  through  tin? 

MS  to  ti,r  !  r,  and  in  n 

nm 

i'ia  dropped  a  tear  for  !  ;'s  fate, 

•Aithin   her  a   * 
lied  lik' 
with  di- 

id  drove  her  out   with 

sea,  and  mountains. 
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f«rms  of  nature  as  the  life  and  the  changing 
scenes  in  the  city ;  for  Susanna  found  herself 
in  the  lovely  and  splendidly  situated  Bergen,  the 
greatest  mercantile  city  of  Norway,  the  birth- 
place of  Hollberg,  Dahl,  andjOle  Bull. 

Yet  would  she  speedily  separate  herself  from 
all  this,  and,  what  was  still  harder,  from  her 
adored  mistress  ;  for  Susanna  had  firmly  deter- 
mined never  again  to  see  Harald.  Crimson 
blushes  covered  her  cheeks  when  she  recoil, -et- 
ed  her  confession  in  the  mountains,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  she  thought  herself  at  the  point  of 
death,  and  she  felt  that  after  this  they  could  not 
meet,  much  less  live  in  the  same  house  without 
mutually  painful  embarrassment.  She  would, 
therefore,  not  return  again  to  Semb  ;  but,  so 
soon  as  her  health  would  permit  it,  would  go 
from  Bergen  by  sea  to  Sweden,  to  her  native 
town  again,  and  there,  in  the  bosom  of  her  little 
darling,  seek  to  heal  her  own  heart,  and  draw 
new  strength  to  live  and  labour. 

But  it  was  not  easy  for  poor  Susanna  to  an- 
nounce this  resolve  to  her  mistress.  She  trem- 
bled violently,  and  could  not  restrain  her  tears. 

It  was  at  the  same  time  calming  and  disturb- 
ing to  her  feelings,  when  Mrs.  Astrid,  after  she 
had  quietly  listened  to  Susanna,  answered  with 
much  composure — 

•'  You  are  at  liberty,  Susanna,  to  act  as  you 
find  it  best ;  but  in  three  or  four  months,  for  so 
long  will  my  affairs  yet  retain  me  here— in  a 
few  months  I  shall  again  return  to  Semb,  and  it 
would  be  a  trial  to  me  to  be  without  you  on  the 
journey." 

"  Then  I  shall  accompany  you,"  replied  Su- 
sanna, glad  that  she  was  needed  ;  "  but, 
then  .  .  ." 

"  Then,"  began  again  Mrs.  Astrid,  "  when 
you  will  leave  me,  I  shall  arrange  for  your  safe 
return  to  your  native  place." 

"So,  then,  yet  some  months!"  thought  Su- 
sanna, with  a  melancholy  pleasure.  And  these 
months  were  for  her  inexpressibly  pleasant  and 
strengthening.  Mrs.  Astrid  occupied  herself 
much  with  her,  and  sought  in  many  particulars 
to  supply  the  defects  of  her  neglected  education. 
And  Susanna  was  a  quick  pupil,  and  more  affec- 
tionately  than  ever  did  she  attach  herself  to  her 
mistress,  while  she  on  her  part  experienced  even 
mare  and  more  the  truth  of  the  adage :  "  the 
breath  of  youth  is  wholesome." 

In  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  July  Mrs. 
Astrid  travelled  again  with  Susanna  over  the 
mountains  which  had  once  threatened  them 
with  death  ;  but  at  this  season  of  the  year  the 
journey  was  not  dangerous,  though  always  la- 
borious. Mrs.  Astrid  was  the  whole  time  in  the 
highest  spirits,  and  seemed  every  day  to  become 
more  joyous.  Susanna's  mood  of  mind,  on  the 
contrary,  became  every  day  more  d» •; 
Even  Mrs.  Astrid's  gayety  contributed  to  this. 
She  felt  herself  infinitely  solitary. 

It  was  a  beautiful  July  evening  when  they  de- 
scended into  Ileimdal.  Susanna's  heart  swell- 
ed with  sadness  as  she  saw  again  the  plar.es 
and  the  objects  which  were  so  dear  to  her.  an*! 
which  she  should  now  soon  quit  for  ever.  Never 
had  they  struck  her  as  so  enchanting.  Sh<; 
saw  the  sun's  beams  fall  on  the  Krystalberg, 
and  she  called  to  mind  Harald's  sagas  ;  she  saw 
the  grove  of  oaks  where  Mrs.  Astrid  had  sate 
and  had  enjoyed  the  fragrance  which  Susanna's 


hand  had  prepared  for  her  in  silence.  And  the 
spring  where  the  silver  weed  and  the  ladies- 
mantle  grew,  the  clear  spring  where  she  had 
spent  so  many  happy  hours  ,  Susanna  seemed 
to  thirst  for  it.  The  windows  in  Semb  burned 
with  the  radiance  of  the  sun,  the  house  seemed 
to  be  illuminated  :  in  that  house  she  had  worked 
and  ordered  ;  there  she  had  loved  ;  there  the 
flame  of  the  winter  evenings  had  burned  so 
brightly  during  Harald's  Silently  as- 

cended the  pillars  of  smoke  from  the  cottages  in 
the  dale,  where  she  was  at  home,  knew  each 
child  and  each  cow,  knew  the  cares  and  the 
joys  which  dwelt  there,  and  where  sue,  had  fir.^t 
learned  rightly  to  comprehend  Harald'.- 
heartedness — always  Harald— always  did  she 
find  his  image  as  the  heart  in  all  these^eminis- 
cences.  But  now — now  should  she  soo'i  leave 
all  this,  all  that  was  beautiful  and  dear ! 

They  arrived  now  in  Semb,  and  were  greeted 
by  Alfiero  with  barkings  of  clamorous  delight. 
Susanna,  with  a  tear  in  her  eye,  greeted  and 
nodded  to  all  beloved  acquaintances,  both  peo- 
ple and  animals. 

The  windows  in  Mrs.  Astrid's  room  stood 
open,  apd  thiough  them  were  seen  charming 
prospects  over  the  dale,  with  its  azure  stream, 
its  green  heights  and  slopes,  and  the  peaceful 
spire  of  its  church  in  the  background.  She 
herself  stood,  as  in  astonishment,  at  the  beauty 
if  the  grove,  and  her  eyes  dashed  as  she  ex- 
claimed— 

"See  Susanna!  Is  not  our  dale  beautiful1? 
And  will  it  not  be  beautiful  to  live  here,  to  make 
men  happy,  and  be  happy  oneself!" 

Susanna  answered  with  a  hasty  Yes,  and  left 
the  room.  She  felt  herself  ready  to  choke,  and 
yet  once  more  arose  Barbra  in  her,  and  spoke 
thus — 

"  Beautiful!  Yes,  for  her.  She  thinks  not 
of  me  ;  she  troubles  herself  not  the  least  about 
me  !  Nor  Harald  neither  !  The  poor  maid- 
servant, whom  they  had  need  of  in  the  moun- 
tain journey,  is  superfluous  in  the  dale.  She 
may  go ;  they  are  happy  now ;  they  are  suffi- 
cient to  themselves.  Whether  I  live  or  die,  or 
suffer,  it  is  indifferent  to  them.  Good  !  I  will 
therefore  no  longer  trouble  them.  I  will  go,  go 
far,  far  from  here.  I  will  trouble  myself  no 
farther  about  them  ;  I  will  forget  them  as  they 
forget  me." 

But  tears  notwithstanding  rolled  involuntarily 
over  Susanna's  cheeks,  and  the  Barbra  wrath 
ran  away  with  them,  and  Sauna  resumed  — 

"  Yes,- 1  will  go  :  but  I  will  bless  them  where- 
over  I  go.  May  they  find  a  maid  equally  faith- 
ful, equally  devoted  !  May  they  never  miss  Su- 
sanna! Ami  then,  my  little  Ilulda,  then  my 
darling  and  sole  joy,  soon  will  I  come  to  thee. 
I  will  take  thee  into  my  arms,  and  carry  t.hre  to 
some  still  corner,  where  undisturbed  I  may  la- 
bour for  thee.  A  bit  of  bread  and  a  quiet  home, 
1  shall  find  sufficient  for  us  both.  And  when 
my  heart  aches,  I  will  clasp  the;;  to  me,  thou 
little  soft  child,  and  thank  God  that  I  have  yet 
some  one  on  earth  whom  I  can  love,  and  who 
loves  me  !" 

Just  as  Susanna  finished  this  ejaculation,  she 
was  at  the  door  of  her  room.  Sue  opened  it — 
entered — and  stood  dumb  with  astonishment. 
Were  her  senses  yet  confused,  or  did  she  now- 
first  wake  out  of  year-long  dreams  1  She  saw 
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Tierself  again  in  that  little  room  in  which  she 
had  spent  so  many  years  of  tier  youth,  in  that 
little  room  which  she  herself  had  fitted  up,  had 
painted  and  embellished,  and  had  often  i:. 
to  Harald  ;  and  there  by  the  window  stood  the 
little  Hulda's  bed,  with  its  flowery  cove: 
blue  muslin  hangings.     This  scene  caused  the 
blood  to  rush  violently  to  Susanna's  heart,  and, 
out  of  herself,  she  cried — •  Hulda  !   my  little 
Hul.i  . 

re  I  am,  Sanna  !     Here  is  thy  little  Hul- 
da !"  answered  the  clear  joyous  voice  of  a  child, 
and  the  c<>v»  rl»-t  "I  in.-  \».->\  moved,  and  an  an- 
gelically beautiful  child's  head  peeped  out,  and 
wretched  themselves  to- 
wards Susanna.     With  a  cry  of  almost  wild  joy 
•M  sprang  forward,  and  clasped  the  little 
us. 

tie,  wept  and  laughed,  and 
knew  not  for  some  time  what  went  on  around 
her.     But  when  she  had  collected  her- 
found  herself  silting  on  Hu!«  '.  :th  tin- 

child   folded   in  In  tie  little, 

light-locked  head,  lifted  i:s«  if  a  manly  01 

ression  of  deep  seriousness  and  gentle 
emotion. 

"  Entreat  Susanna,  little  Hulda,"  said  Harald, 
''that  she  bestow  a  little  regard  on  me.  and 
that  she  does  not  say  nay  to  what  you  have 

i  me  ;  beg  that  I  may  call  little  Hulda  my 
i  that  I  may  call  your  Susanna,  my 

\es  !     That  shall  thou,  Si. 

:  little  Hulda,  while  she  with  child-like 

i;l  Susanna' 

and  c«'  .  :  ••  O,  do  like  him.  Su- 

:,ee.  somuch  ;  that  lie.  has  told 
me  so  olten,  and  he  lias  himself  brought  me 
v.      And  seeht  tlmu  this 
•  MI  me.  and  he  has 
i  pleasant  stories  in  win- 
ter.   He  can  tell  so  many,  do  you  know  !    Hast 
thou   i  Kypan   in  Justedale.  Sauna  ? 

He  has  And  about  the  good  lady 

LCk  Deatb.  and  ml"- 

iii  the  motherless  little  children,  and  was 
a   mother  to  them,     o  Sanna  !     Do  like  him, 

i  the  little  prattler  go  on  without 

She  buried  her   la<-»- 

ired  to  collect  her 

v  and 
to  me  a  kind 

•••I  Susanna  her  burn 

how    li.ipp',    I    sir 

and  ii"1 

it.      I  know 

•<>us  to- 

• 

thought  more  ot  my  . 
at  this  moment  ,   th.it  I  am  im.v    . 
egotistical  as  you  con! 


A 


iur  sister  Alette,"  continued  Susan- 
na, wit!.  •"•  I  know  tha*.  she  does 

sister,  and " 

>tupU,"  said 

:nendly  female  voice,  "therefore  is  she 
•••  cate   it."     Ami   Alette  emb-aced 
heartily  -hed  Susanna,  whilst  s: 

tinned — "0  Susanna!  without  you  I  shujjj 
now  no  longer  have  a  brother.  I  know  you  b«t- 
ler  now,  and  I  have  read  in  the  depths  of  hs 
heart  and  know  that  he  can  now  no  longer  bt 
happy  but  through  you.  Therefore  I  implore 
you,  Su.sannu,  implore  you  earnestly,  to  make 
him  happy.  Be  bis  wife,  Susanna,  and  be  my 

"And  you  tun."  AMt.\"  said  Susanna,  deep- 
ly moved  ;  "  will  you  too  mislea  1  me  with  your 
sweet  words  uldyou  make  me  forget 

that  it  is  my  weakness — that  is.  1  who,  through 
my  confession,  have  called  forth—  But  that 
can  I  never;  and,  therefore,  can  I  not  believe 
you.  ye  iMjod.  ye  noble  ones!  And,  therefore, 
I  implore  and  adjure  you — " 

••  What  lii.  .ire  making  here!"  now 

interrupted  a  solemn  voi.-e,  and  Mrs.  Astrid 
stood  hi  contending  group, 

and  spoke  thus  with  an  assumed  sternness.  "I 
will  hope  that  my  young  relatives  and  my 
daughter  Susanna  do  not  take  upon  them  to 
I  and  to  determine  important  ailairs  with- 
out taking  me  into  the  council !  But  yes,  I  per- 
ceive by  youT  guilty  countenances  that  this  is 

,  and,  therefore,  I  shall  punish 
together.     Not  another  word  of  the  business, 
then,  till  eiL'ht  days  are  over;   and  then  I  de- 
mand ami  require,  as  lady  and  mistress 

::iat  the  dispute  be  li:  re   im-, 

and  that  I  have  a  word  to  say  in 
Susanna  remains  hi  re  in  the  mean 
keeping,  and  I  myself  shall  undeit.. 
her.     Dost  thou   believe  seriously.    Susanna." 
and   Mrs.  Astrid's  vcire  chained  into  ; 
affectionate  tones,  wliii* 

maiden  in  her  arms,  "dost  thou  believe  that 
thou  can>t  BO  .  no,  my 

child,  thou  deceives!  thyself  th'-le.  Sinoa  thou 
hast  saved  our  lives,  thou  hast  become  our  life- 
captive— thou,  and  with  thy  little  Hulila!  But 
supper  is  laid  under  the  lime-trees  in  the  gw- 
den,  my  child  ;  and  let  us  galhef  Strength  from 
it  for  the  approach: 

Tin:  I.\M-  5TR1 

.  .KkN  outpouring; 
•  •«  roaring. 


NlgS  of  humanity,  in 


>n«ht  main.! 
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of  those  bright  wedding-days,  when  the  suns  of 
nature  and  of  men's  i 

forth  o»  earth  a  paradise,  which  is  always  to  he 
found  /here,  though  frequently  hidden,  fi 
deepl/  bound  hy  the  subterranean  powers. 

Y«t  from  the  faces  of  tho  fallen  shine  out 
-  ,.f  tli.-ir  heavenly  birth, 

ind  Daphne's  heart  beats  'ueuth  the  ragged  lurk 
/ 


Teg»er. 


It  was  an  autumn  day,  but  one  of  those  au- 
tumn da\>  when  a  sun  warm  as  summer,  and  a 
erystally  pure  air  cause  the  earth  to  stand  forth 

Tightest  splendour  before  the  azure-blue 
eyes  of  heaven  ;  when  Nature  resembles  a  nov- 
ice. \\iio  adorns  herself  the  most  at  the  moment 

e  is  about  to  take  the  nun's  veil,  and  to 

1  into  her  winterly  grave.  The  heights 
of  the  dale  shone  in  the  most  gorgeous  play  of 
colours.  The  dark  pines,  the  soft-green  h'rs, 

Ion-tinged  birches,  the  hazels  with  then- 
pale  leaves,  and  the  mountain  ashes  with  their 
bunches  of  scarlet  berries,  arranged  themselves 
on  these  in  a  variety  of  changing  masses  ;  while 
the  Heimdal  river,  intoxicated  with  the  floods  of 
heaven,  roared  onward  more  impetuous  and  pow- 
erful than  ever.  Many-coloured  herds,  which 
had  returned  flat  [and  plump  from  the  saters, 
wandered  on  its  green  banks.  The  chapel-bells 
rung  joyously  in  the  clear  air,  while  the  church- 
going  people  streamed  along  the  winding  footpath 
from  their  cottages  towards  the  house  of  God. 
From  the  margin  of  the  river  at  Semb  ran  a  lit- 
tle fleet  of  festally  adorned  boats.  In  the  most 
stately  of  these  sat,  under  a  canopy  of  leaves 
and  flowers,  the  Lady  of  Semb ;  but  no  longer 
the  pale,  sorrowful  one,  whose  glances  seemed 
to  seek  the  grave.  A  new  youth  appeared  now 
to  play  upon  her  cheeks,  to  breathe  upon  her 
lips,  while  the  clear  eyes,  with  a  glad  and  quiet 
enjoyment,  gazed  around  her,  now  on  the  beau- 
ties of  nature,  and  now  on  a  more  beautiful 
sight  which  phe  had  immediately  before  her 
eyes — a  happy  human  pair.  Near  her,  more 
like  a  little  angel  than  a  mortal  child,  sat  little 
Hulda,  with  a  wreath  of  the  flowers  called  by 
t lie  Norwegians  '  thousand-peace,'  in  her  bright 
locks.  AH  looks,  however — as  they  ought — 
were  fixed  on  the  bride  and  bridegroom ;  and 
both  were,  in  truth,  handsome  and  charming  to 
look  upon  ;  the  more  so,  because  they  appeared 
so  perfectly  happy.  In  a  following  boat  was 
seen  a  little  strife  between  a  young  lady  and 
her  husband,  who  would  wrap  round  her  a 
cloak,  which  she  would  not  willingly  have. 
The  spectators  were  tern-pled  to  take  part  with 
him  in  his  tender  care  for  the  young  wile,  who 
was  soon  to  become  a  mother.  The  issue  of 
this  strife  was,  that — Alf  got  the  upper  hand  of 
Alette.  Other  boats  contained  other  wedding 
guests.  The  men  who  rowed  the  boats  had  all 
wreaths  round  their  yellow  straw  hats.  And 

"  advanced  the  little  fleet,  amid  joyous 
music,  along  the  river  to  the  chapel. 

The  chapel  was  a  simple  building,  without 
any  other  ornament  than  a  beautiful  altar-piece. 
and  an  abundance  of  flowers  and  green  branch- 
es, which  now,  for  the  occasion,  adorned,  the 
seats,  the  walls,  and  the  floor. 

The  sermon  was  simple  and  cordial,  the  sing- 
ing  pure;  in  a  word,  no  dissonant  tone  came 
hither  to  disturb  the  devotion  which  the  ar- 


.ent  of  divine  service  in  Norway  is  so 
well  adapted  to  call  forth  arid  maintain.* 

Here  Marald  and  Susanna  called  on  Heaven, 
from  faithful  and  earnest  hearts,  to  bless  then- 
sincere  intention,  in  joy  and  in  trouble  on  the 
earth,  to  love  one  another,  and  were  declared 
by  the.  congregation  to  be  a  pair. 

Many  people  had  come  this  day  to  church  ; 
and  when  the  wedding-train  returned  home- 
wards, many  boats  joined  themselves  to  it.  and 
followed  it  to  the  opposite  shore  with  singing 
and  loud  huzzas. 

But  Susanna  did  not  feel  herself  truly  calrp, 
and  happy  till  in  Mrs.  Astrid's  quiet  room  she 
had  bowed  her  forehead  on  her  knee,  and  had 
felt  her  maternal  hands  laid  in  blessing  upon 
her  head.  Her  heart  was  so  full  of  gratitude  it 
seemed  ready  to  burst. 

"  I  have  then  a  mother  !"  she  exclaimed,  as 
she  embraced  Mrs.  Astrid's  knees,  and  looked 
up  to  her  with  the  warmest  and  most  child-like 
affection  ; — "  Ah  !  I  am  too  happy,  far  too  hap- 
py !  (Jod  has  given  me,  the  poor  solitary  one, 
a  home  and  a  mother " 

"  And  a  husband  too  !  Forget  him  not,  I  be- 
seech !  He  too  will  be  included  !"  said  Harald, 
as  he  gently  embraced  Susanna,  and  also  bent 
his  knee  before  the  maternal  friend. 

Mrs.  Astrid  clasped  them  both  warmly  in  her 
arms,  and  said,  with  a  still,  inward  voice,  as 
she  went  with  them  to  the  window,  whence 
was  seen  the  beautiful  dale  in  all  its  whole  ex- 
tent :  "  We  begin  to-day  together  a  new  life, 
and  we  will  together  endeavour  to  make  it  hap- 
py. At  this  moment  when  I  stand  surrounded 
by  you,  my  children,  and  looking  forward  as  it 
were  into  a  beautiful  future,  I  seem  to  myselt 
so  well  to  understand  how  that  may  be.  \\'r. 
have  not  here  the  treasures  of  art ;  we  have  not 
the  life  of  the  great  world,  with  its  varying 
scenes,  to  enliven  and  entertain  us ;  but  our 
lives  need  not  therefore  be  heavy  and  earth- 
bound.  We  have  Heaven,  and  we  have — Na- 
ture !  We  will  call  down  the  former  into  our 
hearts  and  into  our  home,  and  we  will  inquire 
of  the  latter  concerning  its  silent  wonders,  and 
through  their  contemplation  elevate  our  spirits. 
By  the  flame  of  our  quiet  hearth  we  will  some- 
times contemplate  the  movements  of  the  great 
world-drama,  in  order  thereafter  with  the  great- 
er joy  to  return  to  our  own  little  scene,  and 
consider  how  we  can  best,  each  of  us,  play  out 
our  part.  And  I  promise  you  beforehand,"  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Astrid,  assuming  a  playful  tone, 
"that  mine  shall  not  be,  to  make  so  long  a 
speech  as  now?" 

But  both  Harald  and  Susanna  joined  in  assu- 
ring Mrs.  Astrid  that  she  could  not  possibly 
speak  too  long. 

"  Well,  well,"  said  she  friendlily  ;  "  if  you 
will  sometimes  listen  to  the  old  woman's  preach- 
ings, she,  o-n  the  other  hand,  will  often  he  a  child 


*  Tin-  divine  service  in  Norway  is  not,  MS  Klill  in  Swe- 
den, minted  with  worldly  affhirs.  After  the  sermon, 
in. -rdy  M.IILO  short  prayei-  an-  rend,  in  which  the  deriiy- 
111:111  bl«wea  the  peOpU  in  Ihe  same  words  which  for 
thousands  (..('years  have  hcen  uttered  over  the  wainVrer* 
of  the  desert-'.  They  have  not  here  the  harbarir,  custom 
of  readhi!:  from  the  pulpit  announcements  of  all  possible 
•M|iiiries  at'lcr  thieves  and  stolen  pieces  of  cloth- 
ing, etc.,  which  to  the  worshippers,  and  especially  to  the 
partakers  of  the  sacrament,  are  so  unspeakably  painful, 
and  in  cold  winters'  days  are  «noujh  to  freeze  all  devo- 
tion. 
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\vith  you,  and  learn  with  you,  and  of  you.     I 
am  at  this  moment  equally  curious  about  nature 
and  long  to  make  a  closer  acquamta: 
her.     The  thought  of  it  throws  a  kind  < 
splendour  over  my  autumn." 

"  And  assuredry,"  said  Harald,  "  the  inter- 
course with  nature  operates  beneficently,  an 
with  a  youth-restoring  power  upon  the  human 
heart.  I  always  remember  with  delight  the 
words  of  Goethe,  when,  in  his  eightieth  year,  he 
returned  one  spring  from  a  visit  in  the  country 
sunburnt  and  full  of  gladness ;  '  I  have  had  a 
conversation  with  the  vine,'  said  he,  'awl  you 
cannot  believe  what  beautiful  things  it  has  said 
in  here  to  behold  a  new 

golden  age  beam  forth,  in  which  the  voices  of 

nature  become  audible  to  the  ear  of  man,  and 

he  in  conversation  with  her  to  acquire  higher 

:n  and  tranquillity  of  life  1" 

"  Our   wi-  !    Mrs.   Astrid,   as  she 

looked  smilingly  around,  "  has  not  in  the  mean 
time  prevented  Susanna  from  being  more  sen- 
sible than  us,  for  she  has  thought  of  the  wed 
lests,  while  we  have  quite  forgotten  them 
But  we  will  now  follow  her  !" 

After  the  wedding-dinner,  spiced  with  skals 
and  songs,  and  especially  with   hearty  merri- 
Astrid  retired  to  her  own  room,  am! 
Alette  assumed  the  hostess's  office  in  the  com- 
pany. 

her  writing-table,  Mrs.  Astrid,  with 
air.  and  quick  respiration,  sketch- 

<jine,  my  paternal  friend,  and 
f'^hold  your  wishes,  your  prognostications  ful- 
filled ;    come  and  behold   happiness   and   inex- 
ititude  living  in  the  bosom  which  s» 
'^ed  even  to  hope.     Come,  and  re- 
.itntion  for  my  pusillanimity,  for  my 
murmurings  ;  come,  and  help  me  to  be  thank- 
ful !     I    long   to   tell  you  orally  how  mnrh  is 
'nn  me;  how  a  thousand  germs  of 
whirh  I  believed  to  be  dead, 
up  in   my  soul   restored  to  youth. 
uly  over   the  feelmus,  the  niipres- 
•   ;    1  scarcely  know  my- 
tnend  !  how  right  you  were 

lid  be  heard  by  all  oppressed, 

I    would  cry  to  th«-iii—*  Lift 

II  in  the  future,  and 

'     I  loo 

•,  and  o|il  age 

that  my  life. 

behold  '     my 

up.  my  In-art  ap- 

:  now,  m  my 

:!1    that    life   has   of  beautiful   and 

•  M.i'.Ied    me 

better  to  comprehend   hie  ;n  -.  and    I 

left  tu/cnni?,  and 

Wmii-r  .!  i.  -  and  i. 

•iieir  p.dl   o! 

when  i  rives,  it  w 

true,    i  ,„    ,1,;. 

It    b.i> 
tie-  covering  from  my  ey. 


earth  ;  for  many  others  will   this   only  be  re- 
moved   when   their   eyes    have   closed   on   the 
earthly  day ;    all    will,    however,    one   ,: 
what  I  now  see.  and  acknowledge  what  I  now 
acknowledge  with  joy  and  thankfulness. 

"  Clear  and  bright  now  \\,  before 

me.     In  concert  with  my  beloved  children,  with 

her  ol  my  youth,  and  my  : 
hope  will  spend  in  my  house  the  ev 
days,  I  will  convert  this   place  into  a  \ 
peace.     And   when  I  shall  leave  it  and  then, 
may  peace  still  remain  among  them  with  iiv 
memory  '     And  now.  thou  ad\  .  which 

already  breathes  coldly  on  my  forehead  ;  thou 
winter  twilight  of  earthly  life,  in  which  ra 
will  sink  more  and  more,  come  and  welcome  ! 
I  fear  thee  no  longer;  for  it  has  become  warm 
and  light  in  my  heart,  i:\en  under  bodily 
spasms  and  pains,  I  will  no  more  misconceive 
the  value  of  life  ;  but  with  an  eye  open  to  all 
the  good  upon  earth,  1  will  say  to  my  dear 
ones  : 

Bewail  me  not.  for  I  nrn  still  so 

The  jti  :\  doth  dwell  within  my  br< 

Mrs.  Astrid  laid  down  her  pen,  and  lifted  up 
her  tear-bright  and  beaming  eyes;  she  caught 
sight  of  Harald  and  Susanna,  who  arm-in-arm 
wandered  down  the  dale.  They  went  on  in 
3,  and  yet  seemed  to  contend  ;  and  the 
question  between  them  was,  indeed,  upon  a 
most  important  matter— namely,  which  of  them 
should  hereafter  have  in  their  house  the  last 
imnl.  Harald  wished  that  this  should  here- 
after be,  as  lord  and  master,  his  exclusive  pre- 
rogative. Susanna  declared  that  she  should 
not  trouble  herself  about  his  prerogative;  but 
\\lien  she  was  m  the  right  inteiu: 
m  it  to  the  uttermost.  In  the  mean  time  they 
had  unc.  -—the 

Water   of  Strife — which   had   win 
first  contention,  and  over  which  now  d» 
at   the  first    time,  circled  with   silver-glancing 
wings.      And    here    Harald 
hand,  led  her  to  Ihe  spring,  and  >aid  solemnly— 

"  My  wile  '     I  have  hitherto  spoken  je>tmi_'ly. 
but    now  is   the  moment  of-  Our 

forefathers  swore  by  the  bright  water  of  I 
and    1    now  swear  by  the  water  of  th •- 

ing.  that  if  thou  hereafter  .shall  opi1 
beyond    the   power  of  my  mind  to  bear.  I  \M!! 
'ice,  and  compel  thee  to  hold  thy  peace 
in  this  munir 

Tin-    .loves,    attracted    by   some    wo: 
sympathy,    now    Hew    rapidly    down    upon   tin* 
lead   and  shoulders  of  the  y< 
;  -;  hushed,  and  you  n, 

md  playful  murmur  of  th< 

to  whisper  about— w! 

< '  heaven-azure  v 
Say  what  thou  n 

Phe  well  whispered — 

-two  dUputaati 

:n<»l    .^ 
\\ho 
• 
lot  polite  thU8  tO  gp  fp 

l'  the  deeply  hhis!. 
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STRIP  K    AND 


upon,  to  the  .em  an 

infinite  will   in  th 

out  them." 

sanna,  glad  in  this 
from  Brother  m  law  ;, 

you  so 

.•I'  your  residence  uji  in 
-  Tth,  which  you  feared  so  much.'' 

••Ah  !"  s.ii,]  Alette,  soitly  and   sin.-erely.  "a 

•  xow  can  make  summer  and 

lappni'  i  forth  all  over  tin-  earth  ;  but 

"  ,  ;he   melancholy   . 

.sion  crept  «>.  9   countenance  ;   hut  she 

;  iH-il  herself,  ami  eontinued  joyfully, 
"hut  we  need  not  now  hold  forth  in  praise  of 
these  good  gentlemen,  who,  1  observe.  have 
nothing  hetter  to  do  than  to  come  and  listen  to 
1  therefore — (and  here  Alette  raised  her 
•voice  significantly) — since  we  have  done  with 
my  dear  husband,  we  will  give  yours  his  well* 
merited  share,  lias  he  not  shockingly  many 
faults  1  Is  he  not — between  us  two — selfish 
and  despotic!" 

"That    I   deny!"  exclaimed    Harald,  as   he 
sprang  forward,  and  placed  himself  he: 
sanna;   "and   thou,  my  wife,  contradict  it  if 
thou — dare." 

"  Dare  !"  exclaimed  Alette  ;  "  she  must  dare 
it,  for  you  strengthen  my  word  by  your  deed.  Is 
he  not  a  despot,  Susanna  1" 

"  AIM  I  a  despot,  Susanna  1  I  say  a  thousand 
times  '  No  !'  thereto.  What  dost  thou  say  1" 

"  I  say — nothing,"  said  Susanna  blushing, 
with  a  graceful  movement,  and  drew  closer  to 
Alette  ;  "but — I  think  what  I  will." 

"  It  is  good,  however,"  cried  Harald,  "  that  I 
have  found  out  a  way  to  have  the  last  word  !" 

'•  Have  you  discovered  that,  brother-in-law  1" 
said  L"\ow,  laughing;  "now,  that  is  almost  a 
more  important  discovery  than  that  which  Co- 
lumbus made.  Impart  it  to  me  above  all 
things." 

"  It  will  serve  you  nothing  at  all,"  said  Alette, 
as,  with  jesting  defiance,  she  turned  "her  pretty 
little  head  towards  him;  "because  my  lasi 
word  is.  m  every  case,  a  different  kind  of  one 
to  yoi, 

>w?" 

s      My  last  word,  as  well  as  my  last 
thought,  remains— Alt' !" 

"  My  Alette  !  my  sweet  Alette !  why  these 
tears  r 

"  Susanna,"  whispered  Harald,  "  I  will  pre- 
pare you  for  it  tu  time,  that  my  last  -word  re- 
mains—Sauna !" 

"And  mine — Harald  !•' 

Susanna  went  now  again  on  Harald's  arm, 
Alette  on  her  Alfs. 


After  we  have,  towards  the  end  of  our  rela- 
tion, presented  such  cheerful  scenes— ah  !  why 


must  wo  communicate  one  of  a  more  ti 
nature  7      Bu1  'immands,  and   I 

compel;  ;e,  that the   n 

the  while  ganders — weep  not.  si-inim  in, 
er  !    winch   already,  three  weeks   hcfoie   Susan- 
na's marriage,  had  been  put  up  to  fatten, 
a  contentious  life  a  lew  , 

and  weie  united  m  a  magnificent,  ii  la  (tunic, 
which  was  served  up  and  eaten,  to  celebrate  lh<; 
day  of  Harald's  and  Susanna's  l,a.->l  Sn. 

lining  of  an  eternal  union 
Often   aherwards,  during   her   happy  married 
lite,  stood  Susanna  by  the  clear  spring,  .surround- 
ed by  the  feathered  herd,  which  she  led,  whilst 
she  saim  to  two  little,  healthy,  brown-eyed  buys, 
and  to  a  young  blooming   girl,  this   little 
with  the  conviction  of  a  happy  heart  : 

At  tim.'s  a  little  brawl 

Injures  not  ul  all, 
If  WC  only  l.ivr  each  other  Still 
i.ly  hruvcii  clciirn 

.uid  br»ht  appeHTH, 
For  such  is  Nature's  will. 

The  heart  within  its  cage 

Is  K  bird  in  r:u![r, 
Which  ddtli  mildly  slrlvo  to  fij  ' 

Love  and  iruili  ran  best 

Flatter  it  to  rent, 
Flatter  it  to  re.st  so  speedily.* 

AN  AFTER-WORD. 

FRIBNDLT  reader !  Now  that  thou  hast  ar- 
rived at  a  happy  conclusion  of  the  foregoini: 
contentions,  thou  perhaps  dost  not  dream  that 
now  a  contest  exists  between — thec  and— me  f 
But  it  will  infallibly  be  so,  if  thou,  as  often  has 
happened  before,  will  call  that  a  Novel,  which  I 
have  called  Sketches,  and  which  have  no  pre- 
tension to  the  severe;  connexion  and  develop- 
ment of  the.  novel  ;  although,  to  be  sure,  they 
be  connected.  If  thou  wilt,  on  the  contrary, 
regard  them — for  example — as  blades  «>: 
or  as  (lowers  upon  a  meadow  molehill,  which 
wave  in  the  wind  upon  their  several  stalks,  but 
which  have  their  roots  in  the  same  soil,  and  un- 
fold themselves  in  the  light  of  one  common  sun  ; 
behold  then,  we  conclude  in  peace,  and  I  wish 
only  that  they  may  whisper  to  thy  heart  some 
friendly  word,  respecting  the  point,  of  light 
which  may  be  found  in  every  circumstance,  m 
every  portion  of  evidence— -respecting  the 
spring,  which,  for  noble  souls,  sooner  oi 
reveals  itself  from  its  wintry  concealment.  To 
the  Norwegian  authors,  who  in  the  mountain 
journey,  or  in  my  wandering  among  the  legend.* 
of  the  country,  were  my  guides.  I  here  oiler  my 
thanks  ;  and  also  from  the  depth  of  my  heart  to 
many  benevolent  and  amiable  people,  whom  i 
have  become  acquainted  with  in  that  beautiful 
country,  in  whose  woods  one  breathes  so  fresh 
and  free,  in  whose  hospitable  bosom  I  also  once 
found  a  dear  and  peaceful  home. 
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CHARLES  DICKENS. 
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PREFACE. 


WHEW  the  author  commenced  this  Work,  ne  proposed  to  himself  threa 
oojects. 

First.  To  establish  a  periodical,  which  should  enable  him  to  present, 
under  one  general  head,  and  not  as  separate  and  distinct  publications, 
certain  fictions  which  he  had  it  in  contemplation  to  write. 

Secondly.  To  produce  these  Tales  in  weekly  numbers ;  hoping  that 
to  shorten  the  intervals  of  communication  between  himself  and  his 
readers,  would  be  to  knit  more  closely  the  pleasant  relations  they  had 
held  for  Forty  Months. 

Thirdly.  In  the  execution  of  this  weekly  task,  to  have  as  much  regard 
as  its  exigencies  would  permit,  to  each  story  as  a  whole,  and  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  its  publication  at  some  distant  day,  apart  from  the  machinery 
in  which  it  had  its  origin. 

The  characters  of  Master  Humphrey  and  his  three  friends,  and  the 
little  fancy  of  the  clock,  were  the  result  of  these  considerations.  When 
he  sought  to  interest  his  readers  in  those  who  talked,  and  read,  and 
listened,  he  revived  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  humble  friends;  not  with  any 
intention  of  reopening  an  exhausted  and  abandoned  mine,  but  to  connect 
them  in  the  thoughts  of  those  whose  favourites  they  had  been,  with  the 
tranquil  enjoyments  of  Master  Humphrey. 

It  was  never  the  author's  intention  to  make  the  Members  of  Master 
Humphrey's  Clock,  active  agents  in  the  stories  they  are  supposed  to  re- 
late. Having  brought  himself  in  the  commencement  of  his  undertaking 
to  feel  an  interest  in  these  quiet  creatures,  and  to  imagine  them  in  their 
old  chamber  of  meeting,  eager  listeners  to  all  he  had  to  tell,  the  author 
hoped — as  authors  will — to  succeed  in  awakening  some  of  his  own  emo- 
tions in  the  bosoms  of  his  readers.  Imagining  Master  Humphrey  in  his 
chimney-corner,  resuming,  night  after  night,  the  narrative, — say,  of  the 
Old  Curiosity  Shop — picturing  to  himself  the  various  sensations  of  his 
hearers — thinking  how  Jack  Redburn  mignt  incline  to  poor  Kit,  and 
perhaps  lean  too  favourably  even  to  war  as  tne  lighter  vices  of  Mr. 
Richard  Swiveller — how  the  deaf  gentleman  would  have  his  favourite, 
and  Mr.  Miles  his — and  how  all  these  gentle  spirits  would  trace  som« 
faint  reflection  of  their  past  lives  in  the  varying  current  of  the  tale — he 
has  insensibly  fallen  into  the  belief  that  they  are  present  to  his  readers 
as  they  are  to  him,  and  has  forgotten  that  like  one  whose  vision  is  dis- 
ordered ho  may  be  conjuring  up  bright  figures  where  there  is  nothing 
out  empty  space. 


iv  PREFACE. 

The  short  papers  which  are  to  be  found  at  the  beginning  of  this 
volume  were  indispensable  to  the  form  of  publication  and  the  limited  ex- 
tent of  each  number,  as  no  story  of  lengthened  interest  could  be  begun 
until  "  The  Clock"  was  wound  up  and  fairly  going. 

The  author  would  fain  hope  that  there  are  not  many  who  would  dis 
turb  Master  Humphrey  and  his  friends  in  their  seclusion ;  who  would 
have  them  forego  their  present  enjoyments,  to  exchange  those  confi- 
dences with  each  other,  the  absence  of  which  is  the  foundation  of  their 
mutual  trust.  For  when  their  occupation  is  gone,  when  their  tales  are 
ended  and  but  their  personal  histories  remain,  the  chimney-corner  wil1 
be  growing  cold,  and  the  Clock  will  be  about  to  stop  for  ever. 

One  other  word  on  his  own  person,  and  he  returns  to  the  more  grate- 
ful task  of  speaking  for  those  imaginary  people  whose  little  world  lies 
within  these  pages. 

It  may  be  some  consolation  to  the  well-disposed  ladies  or  gentlemen 
^rho,  in  the  interval  between  the  conclusion  of  his  last  work,  and  the 
commencement  of  this,  originated  a  report  that  he  had  gone  raving  mad, 
to  know  that  it  spread  as  rapidly  as  could  be  desired,  and  was  made  the 
subject  of  considerable  dispute  ;  not  as  regarded  the  fact,  for  that  was 
as  thoroughly  established  as  the  duel  between  Sir  Peter  Teazle  and 
Charles  Surface  in  the  School  for  Scandal ;  but  with  reference  to  the  un- 
fortunate lunatic's  place  of  confinement :  one  party  insisting  positively  on 
Bedlam,  another  inclining  favourably  towards  Saint  Luke's,  and  a  third 
gwearing  strongly  by  the  asylum  at  Hanwell;  while  each  backed  its 
case  by  circumstantial  evidence  of  the  same  excellent  nature  as  that 
brought  to  bear  by  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite  on  the  pistol-shot,  which 
struck  against  the  little  bronze  bust  of  Shakspeare  over  the  fire-place, 
grazed  out  of  the  window  at  a  right  angle,  and  wounded  the  postman, 
who  was  coming  to  the  door  with  a  double  letter  from  Northamptonshire. 

It  will  be  a  great  affliction  to  these  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  learn — 
and  he  is  so  unwilling  to  give  pain,  that  he  would  not  whisper  the  cir- 
cumstance on  any  account,  did  he  not  feel  in  a  manner  bound  to  do  so, 
in  gratitude  to  those  among  his  friends  who  were  at  the  trouble  of  being 
angry  with  the  absurdity — that  their  invention  made  the  author's  home 
unusually  merry,  and  gave  rise  to  an  extraordinary  number  of  jests,  of 
which  he  will  only  add,  in  the  words  of  the  good  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
*•!  cannot  say  whether  we  had  more  wit  among  us  than  usual;  but  I  am 
sure  we  had  more  laughing." 


Devonshire  Terrace,  York  (?««, 
September.  1840. 
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MASTKR  HUMPHREY,  ptf  HIS  CLOCK-SIDE  IN  THE  CHIMNEY-CORNER, 


fo  do,  an.! 
th^m  and 
find  rc^nr 
to  nr 

my  fortunes  or 
plnrr-  of  • 
kind  of  rhnn 


HE  reader  must  not 
expect  to  know 
where  I  live.  At 
present,  it  is  true, 
rny  abode  rnny  be  a 
question  of  little  or 
no  iin|>ortto  anybo- 
dy, but  if  I  should 
carry  rny  n-ad.'rs 
with  me,  as  I  hope 

•  Id  spring  up,  !>••• 

rs   of  homely  nfV- 

r  something  of  h:- 

••rt'-d  with 
i   my 

nighl  i ave  a 

pos- 


•ible  contini:<-n<-v  in  mind,  I  wnh  tli,MM  to 

•ndentand  in  tin-  outM-t,  that  • 

-  ct  to  know  it 

I  am  not  n.  rhurlM:  old  man.     Friendless 
lean  nowr  lio,  f:,r  nil  mmkinel 
Kindred,  and  I  am  on  ill  term*  with  n 

member  of  my  jjnvit  • 

whnt  .Iir|,t  to  h-al,  \., 

to  met,  «.ri.riri,iMy,  nnff-r^  n--' 
•Hifflciont  that   retirement    has   become   a 


habit  with  me,  and  that  I  am  unwilling  tc 
break  the  spell  which  for  so  long  a  time 
has  shed  its  quiet  influence  upon  :ny  home 
and  heart 

I  live  in  a  venerable  suburb  of  London, 
in  an  old  house,  which  in  bygone  days  was 
a  famous  resort  for  merry  roysterers  and 
peerless  ladies,  long  since  departed.  It  if 

a  silent  shady  place,  with  a  paved  court- 
yard so  full  of  echoes,  that  sometimr 
tempted  to  h.-iii-ve  that   taint   r- 
the    nois.'s   of  old    tiim-s  linger  tin-p- 
ain!  that  tin-Mr  </h'"-ts  of  sound  haunt  my 
B   it    up  ami  down.      I  rim 
the  iimn-  confirmed  in  tin-  iu«e, 

of  lute  years,  the  echoes  that  ai 
walks  have  bn-ii  li-ss  loud  and  nmrki-«:  I 
thry  WPP-  wont  to  l>e  ;  and  it  is  pleas.-. 
to  imagine  in  th.-m  the  rustling  nf  ,.,1^  },ro. 
'.nd  ihe  light  step  of  •  \  ,:jrl( 

than  to  nrogniw  in  th.vr  alt. -red  imte  the 
failing  tread  of  an  old  man. 

o  who  hk.Mo  n-ad  of  brilliant  rootue 
••iild   derive   hut 

m  from  a  minute  description  of 
my  simple  dwelling.  It  j*  dear  to  me  for 
the  MOM  retaon  that  they  would  hold  it  in 
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slight  regard.  Its  worm-eaten  doors,  and 
low  ceiling's  crossed  by  clumsy  beams;  its 
walls  of  wainscot,  dark  stairs,  and  gaping 
closets ;  its  small  chambers,  communicating 
with  each  other  by  winding  passages  or 
narrow  steps ;  its  many  nooks,  scarce  larger 
than  its  corner-cupboards;  its  very  dust 
and  dullness,  all  are  dear  to  me.  The 
moth  and  spider  are  my  constant  tenants, 
for  in  my  house  the  one  basks  in  his  long 
sleep,  and  the  other  plies  his  busy  loom, 
secure  and  undisturbed.  I  have  a  pleasure 
in  thinking  on  a  summer's  day,  how  many 
butterflies  have  sprung  for  the  first  time 
into  light  and  sunshine  from  some  dark  cor- 
ner of  these  old  walls. 

When  I  first  came  to  live  here,  which 
was  many  years  ago,  the  neighbours  were 
curious  to  know  who  I  was,  and  whence  I 
came,  and  why  I  lived  so  much  alone.  As 
time  went  on,  and  they  still  remained  un- 
satisfied on  these  points,  I  became  the  cen- 
tre of  a  popular  ferment,  extending  for 
half  a  mile  round,  and  in  one  direction  for 
a  full  mile.  Various  rumours  were  circu- 
lated to  my  prejudice.  I  was  a  spy,  an  in- 
fidel, a  conjuror,  a  kidnapper  of  children,  a 
refugee,  a  priest,  a  monster.  Mothers 
caught  up  their  infants  and  ran  into  their 
houses  as  I  passed ;  men  eyed  me  spitefully, 
and  muttered  threats  and  curses.  I  was 
the  object  of  suspicion  and  distrust :  ay,  of 
downright  hatred,  too. 

But  when  in  course  of  time  they  found  I 
did  no  harm,  but,  on  the  contrary,  inclined 
towards  them  despite  their  unjust  usage, 
they  began  to  relent.  I  found  my  footsteps 
no  longer  dogged,  as  they  had  often  been 
befbre,  and  observed  that  the  women  and 
children  no  longer  retreated,  but  would 
stand  and  gaze  at  me  as  I  passed  their  doors. 
I  took  thi$  for  a  good  omen,  and  waited  pa- 
tiently for  better  times.  By  degrees  I  be- 
gan to  make  friends  among  these  humble 
folks,  and  though  they  were  yet  shy  of 
speaking,  would  give  them  "  good  day," 
and  so  pass  on.  In  a  little  time,  those 
whom  I  had  thus  accosted,  would  make  a 
point  of  coming  to  their  doors  and  windows 
at  the  usual  hour,  and  nod  or  curtsey  to 
me;  children,  too, came  timidly  within  my 
reach,  and  ran  away  quite  scared  when  I 
patted  their  heads  and  bade  them  be  good 
at  school  These  little  people  soon  grew 
more  familiar.  From  exchanging  mere 
words  of  course  with  my  older  neighbours, 
I  giadually  became  their  friend  and  ad- 
viser, the  depository  of  their  cares  and  sor- 
rows, and  sometimes,  it  may  be,  the  re- 
liever, in  my  small  way,  of  their  distresses. 
And  now  I  never  walk  abroad,  but  pleasant 
recognitions  and  smiling  faces  wait  on 
Master  Humphrey. 

It  was  a  whim  of  mine,  perhaps  as  a 
whet  to  the  curiosity  of  my  neighbours, 


and  a  kind  of  retaliation  upon  them  for 
their  suspicions,— it  was,  I  say,  a  whim  of 
mine,  when  I  first  took  up  my  abode  in  this 
place,  to  acknowledge  no  other  name  than 
Humphrey.  With  my  detractors,  1  was 
Ugly  Humphrey.  When  I  began  to  con- 
vert them  into  friends,  I  was  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, and  old  Mr.  Humphrey.  At  length 
I  settled  down  into  plain  Master  Hum- 
phrey, which  was  understood  to  be  the 
title  most  pleasant  to  my  ear;  and  so  com- 
pletely a  matter  of  course  has  it  become, 
that  sometimes  when  I  am  taking  my 
morning  walk  in  my  little  court-yard,  I 
overhear  my  barber — who  has  a  profound 
respect  for  me,  and  would  not,  I  am  sure, 
abridge  my  honours  for  the  world — holding 
forth  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall,  touch- 
ing the  state  of  "  Master  Humphrey's" 
health,  and  communicating  to  some  friend 
the  substance  of  the  conversation  that  he 
and  Master  Humphrey  have  had  together 
in  the  course  of  the  shaving  which  he  has 
just  concluded. 

That  1  may  not  make  acquaintance  with 
my  readers  under  false  pretences,  or  give 
them  cause  to  complain  hereafter  that  I 
have  withheld  any  matter  which  it  was  es- 
sential for  them  to  have  learnt  at  first,  I 
wish  them  to  know — and  I  smile  sorrow- 
fully to  think  that  the  time  has  been  when 
the  confession  would  have  given  me  pain — 
that  I  am  a  mis-shapen,  deformed,  old  man. 

I  have  never  been  made  a  misanthrope 
by  this  caujfc  I  have  never  been  stung  by 
any  insult,  nor  wounded  by  any  jest  upon 
my  crookeiffigure.  As  a  child  I  was  mel 
ancholy  and  timid,  but  that  was  because 
the  gentle  consideration  paid  to  my  mis- 
fortune sunk  deep  into  my  spirit  and  made 
me  sad,  even  in  those  early  days.  I  was 
but  a  very  young  creature  when  my  poor 
mother  died,  and  yet  I  remember  that  often 
when  I  hung  around  her  neck,  and  oftener 
still  when  I  played  about  the  room  before 
her,  she  would  catch  me  to  her  bosom,  and 
bursting  into  tears,  soothe  me  with  ever) 
term  of  fondness  and  affection.  God  knows 
I  was  a  happy  child  at  those  times — happy 
to  nestle  in  her  breast  —  happy  to  weep 
when  she  did — happy  in  not  knowing  why. 

These  occasions  are  so  strongly  impressed 
upon  my  memory,  that  they  seem  to  have 
occupied  whole  years.  I  had  numbered 
very  few  when  they  ceased  for  ever,  but 
before  then  their  meaning  had  been  re- 
vealed to  me. 

I  do  not  know  whether  all  children  are 
imbued  with  a  quick  perception  of  childish 
grace  and  beauty  and  a  strong  love  for  it, 
but  I  was.  I  had  no  thought  that  1  re- 
member, either  that  I  possessed  it  myself 
or  that  I  lacked  it,  but  I  admired  it  with  an 
intensity  I  cannot  describe.  A  little  knot 
of  playmates — they  must  have  been  beau 
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lifiil,  for  1  see  them  now— were  clustered 
erne  day  round  my  mother's  knee  in  eager 
admiration  of  some  picture  representing  a 
group  of  infant  angels,  which  she  held  in 
her  hand.  Whose  the  picture  was,  whether 
it  was  familiar  to  me  or  otherwise,  or  how 
all  the  children  came  to  be  there,  I  forget: 
I  have  some  dim  thought  it  was  my  birth- 
day, but  the  beginning  of  my  recollection 
is  that  we  were  all  together  in  a  garden. 
and  it  was  summer  weather — I  am  sure  of 
thmt,  for  one  of  the  little  girls  had  roses  in 
her  sash.  There  were  many  lovely  angels 
in  this  picture,  and  I  remember  the  fancy 
coming  upon  me  to  point  out  which  of  them 
represented  each  chtM  there,  and  that  when 
I  had  gone  through  all  my  companions,  I 
flopped  and  hesitated,  wondering  which 
was  most  like  me.  I  remember  the  chil- 
dren looking  at  each  other,  and  my  turning 
red  and  hot,  and  their  crowding  round  to 
kiss  roe,  saying  that  they  loved  me  all  the 
same ;  and  then,  and  when  the  old  sorrow 
came  into  my  dear  mother's  mild  and  ten- 
der look,  the  truth  broke  upon  me  for  the 
first  time,  and  I  knew,  while  watching  my 
awkward  and  ungainly  sports,  how  keenly 
she  had  felt  for  her  poor  crippled  boy. 

I  used  frequently  to  dream  of  it  after- 
wards, and  now  my  heart  aches  for  that 
child  as  if  I  had  never  been  he,  when  I 
think  how  often  he  awoke  from  some  fairy 
change  to  his  own  old  form,  and  sobbed 
himaeJf  to  sleep  again. 

\V»-11,  well — all  these  son^s  are  past. 
My  glancing  at  them  may  IH  be  without 
its  use,  for  it  may  help  in  soUf  measure  to 
explain  why  I  have  all  my  life  been  attached 
to  the  inanimate  objects  that  people  my 
chamber,  and  how  I  have  come  to  look 
upon  them  rather  in  the  light  of  old  and 
;nt  friends,  than  as  mere  chairs  and 
tables  which  a  little  money  could  replace 
at  will. 

Chief  and  first  among  all  these  is  my 
Clock  —  my  old  cheerful  companionable 
Clock.  How  can  I  ever  convey  to  others 
an  idea  of  the  comfort  and  consolation  that 
this  old  clock  has  been  for  :>.o! 

It  is  associated  with  my  earl 

ns.     It  stood   upon  tin-  staircase  at 
I     ill  it  hnni-  <  hnnically) 

ni^rli  sixty  years  ago.    I  like  it  for  thnt,  but 
it  is  not  on  thnt  account,  nor  becatin 
a  quaint  old  thing  in  a  huge  oaken  case  cu- 
riously and  richly  carved,  that  I  prize  it  as 
I  do.    I  incline  t  '  were  aliv- 

could    understand   nr  ••  back  the 

love  I  bear  it. 

And  what  other  thing  thnt  has  n<  ' 
could  cheer  me  as  it  < 
that   has  not  life  (I  will  i 
things  thnt  have)  could   havn    proved  the 
same  patient,  true,  untiring  friend ! 
often  have  I  sat  in  the  long  winter  even- 


ings feeling  such  society  in  its  cricket* 
voice,  that  raising  my  eyes  from  my  bock 
and  looking  gratefully  towards  it,  the  face 
reddened  by  the  glow  of  the  shining  firo 
has  seemed  to  relax  from  its  staid  expres- 
sion and  to  regard  me  kindly  ;  how  often 
in  the  summer  twilight,  when  my  thoughts 
have  wandered  back  to  a  melancholy  past, 
have  its  regular  whisperings  recalled  them 
to  the  calm  and  peaceful  present;  how 
often  in  the  dead  tranquillity  of  night  has 
its  bell  broken  the  oppressive  silence,  and 
seemed  to  give  me  assurance  that  the  old 
clock  was  still  a  faithful  watcher  at  my 
chamber  door !  My  easy-chair,  my  desk, 
my  ancient  furniture,  my  very  books,  I  can 
scarcely  bring  myself  to  love  even  these 
last,  like  my  old  clock ! 

It  stands  in  a  snug  corner,  midway  be- 
tween the  fireside  and  a  low  arched  door 
leading  to  my  bed-room.  Its  fame  is  diffu- 
sed so  extensively  throughout  the  neigh- 
bourhood, that  I  have  often  the  satisfaction 
of  hearing  the  publican  or  the  baker,  and 
sometimes  even  the  parish-clerk,  petition- 
ing my  housekeeper  (of  whom  I  shall  have 
much  to  say  bye  and  bye,)  to  inform  him 
the  exact  time  by  Master  Humphrey's 
Clock.  My  barber,  to  whom  I  have  already 
referred,  would  sooner  believe  it  than  the 
sun.  Nor  are  these  its  only  distinctions. 
It  has  acquired,  I  am  happy  to  say,  another, 
inseparably  connecting  it  not  only  with  my 
enjoyments  and  reflections,  but  with  those 
of  other  men;  as  I  shall  now  relate. 

I  lived  alone  here  for  a  long  time  with- 
out any  friend  or  acquaintance.  In  the 
course  of  my  wanderings  by  night  and  day, 
at  all  hours  and  seasons,  in  city  streets  and 
quiet  country  parts,  I  came  to  be  familiar 
with  certain  faces,  and  to  take  it  to  heart 
as  quite  a  heavy  disippointmrnt  if  they 
failed  to  present  themselves  each  at  its  ac- 
customed spot.  Hut  these  were  the  only 
friends  I  knew,  and  beyond  them  I  had 
none. 

It  happened,  however,  when  I  had  gone 
on  thus  for  a  lung  time,  that  1  formed  an 
acquaintance  with  a  deaf  gentleman,  which 
ripened  into  intimacy  nnd  close  companion- 
ship. To  this  hour,  I  am  ignorant  of  his 
name.  It  is  his  humour  to  conceal  it,  or 
IH  a  reason  and  pi irpoae  for  so  doing. 
In  ei»  that  he  has  a  right  to 

require  a  return  '  In-  lias  reposed, 

and  as  he  has  never  sought  to  discover  my 
•,  I  have  never  sought  to  penetrate 
y  have  been  something  in 
BpBacit  confidence  in  mrh  other,  flatter- 
ed pleamtr  :h,  and  it  may 
n  the  beginning  an  addi- 
triendship.  Be 

this  as  it  n  .e  rrmvn  to  be  .ike 

brothers,  and  stUl  I  only  know  him  as  the 
deaf  gentleman. 
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I  have  said  that  retirement  has  become 
a  habit  with  me.  When  I  add  that  the 
deaf  gentleman  and  I  have  two  friends,  I 
communicate  nothing  which  is  inconsistent 
with  that  declaration.  I  spend  many  hours 
of  every  day  in  solitude  and  study,  have  no 
friends  or  change  of  friends  but  these,  only 
see  them  at  stated  periods,  and  am  sup- 
posed to  be  of  a  retired  spirit  by  the  very 
nature  and  object  of  our  association. 

\Ve  are  nien  of  secluded  habits  with 
something  or  «*  cloud  upon  our  early  for- 
tunes, whose  enthusiasm  nevertheless  has 
not  cooled  with  age,  whose  spirit  of  romance 
is  not  yet  quenched,  who  are  content  to 
ramble  through  the  world  in  a  pleasant 
dream,  rather  than  ever  waken  again  to  its 
harsh  realities.  We  are  alchemists  who 
would  extract  the  essence  of  perpetual 
youth  from  dust  and  ashes,  tempt  coy  Truth 
in  many  light  and  airy  forms  from  the  bot- 
tom of  her  well,  and  discover  one  crumb 
of  comfort  or  one  grain  of  good  in  the  com- 
monest and  least  regarded  matter  that 
passes  through  our  crucible.  Spirits  of 
past  times,  creatures  of  imagination,  and 
people  of  to-day,  are  alike  the  objects  of 
our  seeking,  and,  unlike  the  objects  of 
search  with  most  philosophers,  we  can 
ensure  their  coming  at  our  command. 

The  deaf  gentleman  and  I  first  began  to 
beguile  our  days  with  these  fancies,  and 
our  nights  in  communicating  them  to  each 
other.  We  are  now  four.  But  in  my  room 
there  are  six  old  chairs,  and  we  have  de- 
cided that  the  two  empty  seats  shall  always 
be  placed  at  our  table  when  we  meet,  to 
remind  us  that  we  may  yet  increase  our 
company  by  that  number,  if  we  should  find 
two  men  to  our  mind.  When  one  among 
us  dies,  his  chair  will  always  be  set  in  its 
usual  place,  but  never  occupied  again  ;  and 


I  have  caused  my  will  to  be  so  drawn  out, 
that  when  w«  are  all  dead,  the  house  shall 
be  shut  up,  and  the  vacant  chairs  still  left 
in  their  accustomed  places.  It  is  pleasant 
lo  think  that  even  then,  our  shades  may, 
perhaps,  assemble  together  as  of  yore  we 
did,  and  join  in  ghostly  converse. 

One  night  in  every  week,  as  the  clock 
strikes  ten,  we  meet.  At  the  second  stroke 
of  two,  I  am  alone. 

And  now  shall  I  tell  how  that  my  old 
servant,  besides  giving  us  note  of  time,  and 
ticking  cheerful  encouragement  of  our  pro- 
ceedings, lends  its  name  to  our  society, 
which  for  its  punctuality  and  my  love,  ia 
christened  "Master  Humphrey's  Clock?'* 
Now  shall  I  tell,  how  that  in  the  bottom 
of  the  old  dark  closet  where  the  steady 
pendulum  throbs  and  beats  with  healthy 
action,  though  the  pulse  of  him  who  made 
it  stood  still  long  ago  and  never  moved 
again,  there  are  piles  of  dusty  papers  con- 
stantly placed  there  by  our  hands,  that  we 
may  link  our  enjoyments  with  my  old 
friend,  and  draw  means  to  beguile  time 
from  the  heart  of  time  itself!  Shall  I,  or 
can  I,  tell  with  what  a  secret  pride  I  open 
this  repository  when  we  meet  at  night,  and 
still  find  new  store  of  pleasure  in  my  dear 
old  Clock! 

Friend  and  companion  of  my  solitude ! 
mine  is  not  a  selfish  love ;  I  would  not  keep 
your  merits  to  myself,  but  disperse  some- 
thing of  pleasant  association  with  your 
image  through  the  whole  wide  world ;  I 
would  hav«nen  couple  with  your  name 
cheerful  ana  healthy  thoughts ;  I  would 
have  them  believe  that  you  keep  true  and 
honest  time;  and  how  would  it  gladden 
me  to  know  that  they  recognised  some 
hearty  English  work  in  Master  Humphrey*! 
Clock! 


THE  CLOCK-CASE 


IT  is  my  intention  constantly  to  address 
my  readers  from  the  chimney-corner,  and 
I  would  fain  hope  that  such  accounts  as  I 
shall  give  them  of  our  histories  and  pro- 
ceedings, our  quiet  speculations  or  more 
busy  adventures,  will  never  be  unwelcome.  { 
Lest,  however,  I  should  grow  prolix  in  the 
outset  by  lingering  too  long  upon  our  little  , 
association,  confounding  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  I  regard  this  chief  happiness 
of  my  life  with  that  minor  degree  of  inter- 
est which  those  to  whom  I  address  myself 
may  be  supposed  to  feel  for  it,  I  have  deemed 
it  expedient  to  break  off  as  they  have  seen. 

But  still  clinging  to  my  old  friend  and  ! 
naturally  desirous  that  all  its  merits  should 
be  known,  I  am  tempted  to  open  (some- 
what irregularly  and   against  our  laws,  I 
must  admit)  the  clock-case.     The  first  roll 
of  paper  on  which  I  lay  my  hand  is  in  the 
writing  of  the  deaf  gentleman.      I   shall 
have  to  speak  of  him  in  my  next  paper,  and 
how  can  I  better  approach  that  welcome 
task  than  by  prefacing  it  with  a  production  i 
of  his  own  pen,  consigned  to  the  safe  keep-  ' 
ing  of  my  honest  clock  by  his  own  hands? 

The  manuscript  runs  thus : 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  GIANT  CHRONI- 
CLES. 

Once  upon  a  time,  that  is  to  say,  in  this 
our  time, — the  exact  year,  month,  and  day, 
are  of  no  matter, — there  dwelt  in  the  city 
of  London  a  substantial  citizen,  who  united 
in  hi.s  single  person  the  dignities  of  whole-  ! 
sale  fruiterer,  alderman,  common-council- 
man, and  member  of  the  worshipful  com- 
pany of  Patten-makers:  who  had   super- 
addcd  to   these  extraordinary  distinctions  ; 
the  important  poet  and  title  of  Sheriff,  and  | 
who  at  length,  and  to  crown  all,  stood  next 
in  rotation   for  the  high  and  honourable 
office  of  I/ird  Mayor. 

He  was  a  very  substantial  citizen  indeed. 
His  face  was  liko  the  full  moon  in  a  fog, 
with  two  little  holps  punched  out  for  his 
eyes,  a  very  ripe  penr  stuck  on  for  his  nose, 
and  a  wide  gash  to  serve  f  >r  a  mouth.  Tin- 
girth  of  his  waistcoat  waa  hung  up  and  let- 
tered in  his  tailor's  shop  a*  Unary 

ity.    He  breathed  like 

and    his  voico   in   speaking  came  thickly 
forth,  as  if  it  were  oppressed  and  stifled  by  j 
feather-br<! 

elephant,  and  cat  and  drank  liko — like  no- 
thing but  an  alderman,  as  he  was. 

This  worthy  citizen  had   risen  to  bis, 


great  eminence  from  small  beginnings, 
He  had  once  been  a  very  lean,  weazen  lit- 
tle boy,  never  dreaming  of  carrying  such  a 
weight  of  flesh  upon  his  bones  or  of  money 
in  his  pockets,  and  glad  enough  to  take  his 
dinner  at  a  baker's  door,  and  his  tea  at  a 
pump.  But  he  had  long  ago  forgotten  all 
this,  as  it  was  proper  that  a  wholesale 
fruiterer,  alderman,  common-councilman, 
member  of  the  worshipful  company  of  Pat- 
ten-makers, past  sheriff,  and  above  all,  a 
Lord  Mayor  that  was  to  be,  should,;  and  he 
never  forgot  it  more  completely  in  all  his 
life  than  on  the  eighth  of  November,  in  the 
year  of  his  election  to  the  great  goldea 
civic  chair,  which  was  the  day  before  his 
grand  dinner  at  the  Guildhall. 

It  happened  that  as  he  sat  that  evening 
all  alone  in  his  counting-house,  looking 
over  the  bill  of  fare  for  next  day,  and  check- 
ing off  the  fat  capons  in  fifties  and  the  tu{> 
tle-soup  by  the  hundred  quarts  for  his  pri- 
vate amusement,  —  it  happened  that  as  he 
sat  alone  occupied  in  these  pleasant  calcu- 
lations, a  strange  man  came  in  and  asked 
him  how  he  did  :  adding,  "  If  I  am  half  as 
much  changed  as  you,  sir,  you  have  no  re- 
collection of  me,  I  am  sure." 

The  strange  man  was  not  over  and  abova 
well  dressed,  and  was  very  far  from  being 
fat  or  rich-looking  in  any  sense  of  the  word, 
yet  he  spoke  with  a  kind  of  modest  con- 
fidence, and  assumed  an  easy,  gentlemanly 
sort  of  air,  to  which  nobody  but  a  rich  man 
can  lawfully  presume.  Besides  this,  he 
interrupted  the  good  citizen  just  as  he  had 
reckoned  three  hundred  and  seventy-two 
fat  capons  and  was  carrying  them  over  to 
the  next  column ;  and  as  if  that  w  ere  not 
aggravation  enough,  the.  learned  recorder 
for  the  city  of  London  had  only  ten  minutes 
previously  gone  out  at  that  very  «ame  door, 
and  had  turned  round  and  said,  M  • 
night,  my  lord.'*  Yes,  he  had  said,  •  my 
lord;' — lie,  a  man  of  birlh  ami 
of  the  Honoura i  v  of  the  Middle 

Temple,  Ilnrrii-trr  at  Law — ho  who  had  an 
mu:l''  in  thi  :  '  "f  Commons,  and  nu 

aunt  almost  but  not  quite  m  :!;>•  House  of 
Lords  (for  she  had  n. 

and  mndf  him  vote  as  she  .  this 

man,  this  li-arm-d   recorder,  had  said,  '  my 

lord.'     "  I  Ml  not  wait  till  to-morrow  to  give 

ur  title,  i 

i  Unv  and   a   »••  i  are  Lura 

(lr  facto,    if  not    df  jure. 
night,  my  lord  !'' 
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The  Lord  Mayor  elect  thought  of  this, 
and  turning  to  the  stranger,  and  sternly 
bidding  him  "  go  out  of  his  private  count- 
ing-house," brought  forward  the  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy-two  fat  capons,  and  went 
on  with  the  account 

"'Do  you  remember,"  said  the  other, 
stepping  forward,  —  "  Do  you  remember 
little  Joe  Toddyhigh  T' 

The  port  wine  fled  for  a  moment  from 
the  fruiterer's  nose  as  he  muttered  "Joe 
Toddyhigh  !  What  about  Joe  Toddyhigh  1" 

"  /  arn  Joe  Toddyhigh,"  cried  the  visitor. 
"  Look  at  me,  look  hard  at  me;  —  harder, 
harder.  You  know  me  now?  you  know 
little  Joe  again?  What  a  happiness  to  us 
both,  to  meet  the  very  night  before  your 
grandeur  !  Oh  !  give  me  your  hand,  Jack 
—  both  hands  —  both,  for  the  sake  of  old 
times." 

"  You  pinch  me,  sir.  You  're  a  hurting 
of  me,"  said  the  Lord  Mayor  elect  pettish- 
ly :  "  don't—suppose  anybody  should  come 
—Mr.  Toddyhigh,  sir. 

"  Mr. 
ruefully. 


y 
oddy 


Mr.  Toddyhigh  !"  repeated  the  other 


Oh  !  don't  bother,"  said  the  Lord  Mayor 
elect,  scratching  his  head.  "  Dear  me  ! 
Why,  I  thought  you  was  dead.  What  a 
fellow  you  are  !" 

Indeed,  it  was  a  pretty  state  of  things, 
and  worthy  the  tone  of  vexation  and  disap- 
pointment in  which  the  Lord  Mayor  spoke. 
Joe  Toddyhigh  had  been  a  poor  boy  with 
him  at  Hull,  and  had  oftentimes  divided  his 
Jast  penny  and  parted  his  last  crust  to  re- 
lieve his  wants,  for  though  Joe  was  a  des- 
titute child  in  those  times,  he  was  as  faith- 
ful and  affectionate  in  his  friendship  as  ever 
man  of  might  could  be.  They  parted  one 
day  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  different  di- 
rections. Joe  went  to  sea,  and  the  now 
weaituy  citizen  begged  his  way  to  London. 
They  separated  with  many  tears  like  foolish 
fellows  as  they  were,  and  agreed  to  remain 
fast  friends,  and  if  they  lived,  soon  to  com- 
municate again. 

When  he  was  an  errand-boy,  and  even 
in  the  early  days  of  his  apprenticeship,  the 
citizen  had  many  a  time  trudged  to  the 
Post-office  to  ask  if  there  were  any  letter 
from  poor  little  Joe,  and  had  gone  home 
again  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  when  he  found 
no  news  of  his  only  friend.  The  world  is 
a  wide  place,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before 
the  letter  came;  when  it  did,  the  writer 
was  forgotten.  It  turned  from  white  to 
yellow  from  lying  in  the  Post-office  with 
nobody  to  claim  it,  and  in  course  of  time 
was  torn  up  with  five  hundred  others,  and 
gold  for  waste-paper.  And  now  at  last,  and 
when  it  miorht  least  have  been  expected, 
here  was  this  Joe  Toddyhigh  turning  up 
tnd  claiming  acquaintance  with  a  great 


public  character,  who  on  the  morrow  would 
be  cracking  jokes  with  the  Prime  Ministe? 
of  England,  and  who  had  only,  at  any  time 
during  the  next  twelve  months,  to  say  the 
word,  and  he  could  shut  up  Temple  Bar, 
and  make  it  no  thoroughfare  for  the  kinar 

1     •  !/•• 

himself! 


"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  what  to  say, 
tfr.  Toddyhigh,"  said  the  Lord  Mayor 
;lect;  "I  really  don't.  It's  very  inconve- 
licnt.  I  'd  sooner  have  given  twenty  nound 


Mr. 

elect; 

nicnt.    I  'd  sooner  have  given  twenty  pound 

— it's  very  inconvenient,  really." 

A  thought  had  struggled  into  his  mind, 
that  perhaps  his  old  friend  might  say  some- 
thing passionate  which  would  give  him  an 
excuse  for  being  angry  himself.  No  such 
thing.  Joe  looked  at  him  steadily,  but 
very  mildly,  and  did  not  open  his  lips. 

"  Of  course  I  shall  pay  you  what  I  owe 
you,"  said  the  Lord  Mayor  elect,  fidgeting 
in  his  chair.  "  You  lent  me — I  think  it  was 
a  shilling  or  some  small  coin — when  we 
parted  company,  and  that  of  course  I  shall 
pay,  with  good  interest.  I  can  pay  my  way 
with  any  man,  and  always  have  done.  If 
you  look  into  the  Mansion  House  the  day 
after  to-morrow — some  time  after  dusk — 
and  ask  for  my  private  clerk,  you'll  find  he 
has  a  draft  for  you.  I  haven't  got  time  to 
say  anything  more  just  now,  unless — "  he 
hesitated,  for,  coupled  with  a  strong  desire 
to  glitter  for  once  in  all  his  glory  in  the 
eyes  of  his  former  companion,  was  a  dis- 
trust of  his  appearance  which  might  be 
more  shabby  than  he  could  tell  by  that 
feeble  light**-"  unless  you  'd  like  to  come 
to  the  dinner  to-morrow.  I  don't  mind 
your  having  this  ticket,  if  you  like  to  take 
it.  A  great  many  people  would  give  their 
ears  for  it,  I  can  tell  you." 

His  old  friend  took  the  card  without 
speaking  a  word,  and  instantly  departed. 
His  sunournt  face  and  grey  hair  were  pre- 
sent to  the  citizen's  mind  for  a  moment; 
but  by  the  time  he  reached  three  hundred 
and  eighty-one  fat  capons,  he  had  quite  for- 
gotten him. 

Joe  Toddyhigh  had  never  been  in  the 
capital  of  Europe  before,  and  he  wandered 
up  and  down  the  streets  that  night,  amazed 
at  the  number  of  churches  and  other  public 
buildings,  the  splendour  of  the  shops,  the 
riches  that  were^  heaped  up  on  every  side, 
the  glare  of  light  in  which  they  were  dis- 
played,  and  the  concourse  of  people  who 
hurried  to  and  fro,  indifferent  apparently  to 
all  the  wonders  that  surrounded  them.  But 
in  all  the  long  streets  and  broad  squares, 
there  were  none  but  strangers ;  it  was 
quite  a  relief  to  turn  down  a  byway  and 
hear  his  own  footsteps  on  the  pavement 
He  went  home  to  his  inn ;  thought  that 
London  was  a  dreary,  desolate  place,  and 
felt  disposed  to  doubt  the  existence  of  one 
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true-hearted  man  in  the  whole  worshipful 
company  of  Patten-makers.  Finally,  he 
went  to  bed,  and  dreamed  that  he  and  the 
Lord  Mayor  elect  were  boys  again. 

He  went  next  day  to  the  dinner,  and 
when,  in  a  burst  of  light  and  music,  and  in 
the  midbt  of  splendid  decorations  and  sur- 
rounded by  brilliant  company,  his  former 
friend  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  Hall, 
and  was  hailed  with  shouts  and  cheering, 
he  cheered  and  shouted  with  the  best,  and 
for  the  moment  could  have  cried.  The 
next  moment  he  cursed  his  weakness  in 
behalf  of  a  man  so  changed  and  bolfish, 
and  quite  hated  a  jolly-looking  old  gentle- 
man opposite  for  declaring  himself,  in  the 
pride  of  his  heart,  a  Patten-maker. 

As  the  banquet  proceeded,  he  took  more 
and  more  to  heart  the  rich  citizen's  unkind- 
ness, — and  that,  not  from  any  envy,  but 
because  he  felt  that  a  man  of  his  state  and 
fortune  could  all  the  better  afford  to  recog- 
nise an  old  friend,  even  if  he  were  poor 
and  obscure.  The  more  he  thought  of  this, 
the  more  lonely  and  sad  he  felt.  When 
the  company  dispersed  and  adjourned  to 
the  ball-room,  he  paced  the  hall  and  pas- 
sages alone,  ruminating  in  a  very  melan- 
choly condition  upon  the  disappointment  he 
aad  experienced. 

It  chanced,  while  he  was  lounging  about 
in  this  moody  state,  that  he  stumbled  upon 
a  flight  of  stairs,  dark,  steep,  and  narrow, 
whicn  he  ascended  without  any  thought 
about  the  matter,  and  so  came  into  a  little 
music-gallery,  empty  and  deserted.  From 
this  elevated  post,  which  commanded  the 
whole  hall,  he  amused  himself  in  looking 
down  upon  the  attendants,  who  were  clear- 
ing1 away  the  fragments  of  the  feast  very 
lazily,  and  drinking  out  of  all  the  bottles 
and  glasses  with  most  commendable  perse- 
verance. 

His  attention  gradually  relaxed,  and  he 
fell  fast  asleep. 

Wh'Mi  ho  awoke,  he  thought  there  must 
be  something  the  matter  with  his   • 
but,  rubbing  them  a  little,  ho  soon  found 
tlmt  tho  moon!  inim:' 

through  the  east  window,  that  tho  lamps 
all    extinguished,   and   that    In:    was 
!!••  list  -distant  murmur 

in  the  echoing  passages,  not  even  the  shut- 
tin::  "f  a  door,  broke  the  deep  silence ;  he 
groped  his  way  down  fh"  stairs,  ami  found 
that  tho  door  at  the  bottom  was  lock 
the  other  side.     He  began  now  to  cm 
th.it  In-  must  have  .slept  a  long 
that  he  had  been  overlooked,  and  was  shut 
up  th'T"  tor  tii.-  : 

first  sensation,  perhaps,  was  not  al- 
toge'her  a  comfortable  one,  for  it  was  a 
dark,  chilly,  earthy-smelling  place,  and 
something  too  large  for  a  man  so  situated, 


to  feel  at  home  in.  However,  when  the 
momentary  consternation  of  his  surprise 
was  over,  he  made  light  of  the  accident, 
and  resolved  to  feel  his  way  up  the  stairs 
again,  and  make  himself  as  comfortable  as 
he  could  in  the  gallery  until  morning.  As 

j  he  turned  to  execute  this  purpose,  he  heard 
the  clocks  strike  three. 

Any  such  invasion  of  a  dead  stillness  as 

I  the  striking  of  distant  clocks,  causes  it  to 
appear  the  more  intense  and  insupportable 
when  the  sound  has  ceased.  He  listened 
with  strained  attention  in  the  hope  that 
some  clock,  lagging  behind  its  fellows,  had 
yet  to  strike — looking  all  the  time  into  the 
profound  darkness  before  him  until  it  seemed 
to  weave  itself  into  a  black  tissue,  patterned 
with  a  hundred  reflections  of  his  own  eyes. 
But  the  bells  had  all  pealed  out  their  warn- 
ing for  that  once,  and  the  guiit  of  wind  that 
moaned  through  the  place  seemed  cold  and 
heavy  with  their  iron  breath. 

The  time  and  circumstances  were  fa- 
vourable to  reflection.  He  tried  to  keep 
his  thoughts  to  the  current,  unpleasant 
though  it  was,  in  which  they  had  moved 
all  day,  and  to  think  with  what  a  romantic 
feeling  he  had  looked  forward  to  shaking 
his  old  friend  by  the  hand  before  he  died, 
and  what  a  wide  and  cruel  difference  there 
was  between  the  minting  they  had  had, 
and  that  which  he  had  so  often  and  BO  long 
anticipated.  Still  he  was  disordered  by 
waking  to  such  sudden  loneliness,  and  could 
not  prevent  his  mind  from  running  upon  odd 
tales  of  people  of  undoubted  courage,  who, 
being  shut  up  by  night  in  vaults  or  church- 

•  it her  dismal  places,  had  scaled  great 
heights  to  got  out,  and  rlod  from  silence  as 
they  had  never  done  from  danger.     This 
brought  to  his  mind  the  moonlight  through 
the  window,  and  bethinking  himself  of  it, 
he   groped  his  way  back  up  the  crooked 

-  but  very  stealthily,  as  though  he 
arful  of  being  overheard. 

II.-  was  very  much  astonished  when  he 
approached  the  gallery  again,  to  see  alight 
in  the  building:  still  more  so,  on  advancing 
hn.-tily  and  looking  round,  to  observe  no 
visible  source  from  which  it  could  proceed. 
Hut  how  much  greater  yet  was  his  aston- 
Lshment  at  the  spectacle  which  this 
revealed  ! 

The  statues  of  the  two  giants,  Gog  and 

Magog,  each  above  fourteen  feet  in  height, 

those  which  succeeded  to  still  older  and 

'i.irbarous  li  '  -r.-a?  Fire 

don,  and  winch   Maml    in  tho  Guild- 

hall  to  this  d.iv.  >\v<-.i   with  life 

and  motion.     Thrse  guardian  grnii  of  the 

City   had  «.  iostaU,  and  re 

clined  in  caay  at:  attained 

giant  window.     Betw*  '.as  an  an 

cask,   nhirb  scented   to  be  full  d 
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wine;  for  the  younger  Giant,  clapping  his 
huge  hand  upon  it,  and  throwing  up  his 
mighty  leg,  burst  into  an  exulting  laugh, 
which"  reverberated  through  the  hall  like 
thunder. 

Joe  Toddyhigh  instinctively  stooped 
down,  and,  more  dead  than  alive,  felt  his 
hair  stand  on  end,  his  knees  knock  together, 
tod  a  cold  damp  break  out  upon  his  fore- 


head. But  even  at  that  minute  curiosity 
prevailed  over  every  other  ieeiing,  and 
somewhat  reassured  by  the  good-humoui 
of  the  Giants  and  their  apparent  uncon- 
sciousness of  his  presence,  he  crouched  in 
a  corner  of  the  gallery,  in  as  small  a  space 
as  he  could,  and  peeping  between  the  rails, 
observed  them  closely. 


FIRST  NIGHT  OF   THE  GIANT  CHRON- 
ICLES. 

TURNING  towards  his  companion,  the 
cldor  Giant  uttered  these  words  in  a  grave 
majestic  tone : — 

"  Magog,  does  boisterous  mirth  beseem 
the  Giant  Warder  of  this  ancient  city?  Is 
*his  becoming  demeanour  for  a  watchful 
npirit  over  whose  bodiless  head  so  many 
years  have  rollea,  so  many  changes  swept 
like  empty  air — in  whose  impalpable  nos- 
trils the  scent  of  blood  and  crime,  pesti- 


lence, cruelty  and  horror,  has  been  familiar 
as  breath  to  mortals — in  whose  sight  Time 
has  gathered  in  the  harvest  of  centuries, 
and  garnered  so  many  crops  of  human 
pride,  affections,  hopes,  and  sorrows  1  Be- 
think you  of  our  compact.  The  night 
wanes;  feasting,  revelry  and  music  have 
encroached  upon  our  usual  hours  of  solitude, 
and  morning  will  be  here  apace.  Ere  we 
are  stricken  mute  again,  bethink  you  of  out 
compact." 

Pronouncing    these  latter  words  with 
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more  of  impatience    than   quite   ai- 

his  apparent  age  and 
ant  rait-ed  a  long:  pole  (which  I, 

:)  and  tapped  I: 
rather  smartly  on  the  1; 
blow  irtly  ad  mi' 

:  quickly  v  u  the 

cask  to  which  they  had  i  ',  and 

catching  i 
an  attitude  of  d 
but  r 

as  he  had  assumed  them, 
and  -.-aid  as  he  did  eo  : — 

that  when 

we  animate  these  shape? 
don*1  unworthily) 

to  th' 

which 
belori 

te  one, 
.     Therefore,  GI 

' 
to  differ.     Peace  be 

he   other,   lean  in?  his 
staff  in  tli  .       .  hy  did  you 

laugl  " — 

• 

laying  his  hand  upon  the  cask,  "of 
who  <  -  wine,  and  kept  it  in  the 

cellar  hoarded  from  the  light 
thirty  :1  it  should  be  fit  to  d'rink,' 

quoth  he.    i  vo  score  and  ton 

it  beneath  his  : 

and  y  'hought  that  he  might  be 

scarcely  'fit  to  drink'  when  the  wine  bo- 
it  never  occur: 

him    '  i.imself  unfit   to  he  « 

Ther  little  of  him  left  by  this 

i :ig,"  said  Gog  mourn- 

-ompanion,  "and 
tl  look.  Th 

that  '  ,  may 

sent   in  a 


1  our  gren* 


'y  draw  !»'«5  hr- 
of  hi' 

pans- 

rf  watching:  he«"c  in  sib 
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dreary  we   entertain   each   other 

-  of  our  past  experience, — with 

tales  of  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  fb- 

—  with    legends  of  London  and  her 

pie  times. 

\hen  Saint 

may  move 

and    spenk,  wo  thus  discourse,  nor  leave 
s  till  the  f:  -am  of  day 

trike  us  dumb.     Is  that  our  bargain, 
brot!: 

"  \- :-.--."  .-aid  the  Giant  Gog,  "that  is  the 
leagtie  between  us  who  guv  v,  by 

in  spirit,  and  by  night  in  body  also; 
and  never  on  ancient  hoh<:  -con- 

duits run  wine  more  merrily  than  we  v.  ill 
pour  forth  our  \\c  are 

old  chroniclers  from  this  time  honro.    The 
crumbled  walls  encircle  us  ,  the 

postern-irates  are  closed,  the  drawbridge  is 
up,  and  pent  in  its  narrow  den  beneath"  the 
water  ftxims  and  struggles  with  tho  sunken 
starlings.     Jerkins  and  quarter-st-ives  are 
in  the  streets  again,  the  nightly  watch  is 
1  and  lonely  in  his  Tower 
dungeon,  tries  to  sleep  and  weeps  for  home 
and   children.     Aloft  upon   the  gates  and 
walls  are  noble  heads,  glaring  fiercely  down 
upon  the   dreaming  city,  and  vexing  the 
t  them  in  the  air  and 
.th  with  dismal  howl- 
axe,    the   block,  the  rack,  in 
dark  chan.1 

Thames  floating  past  long  Unes 
of  cheerful  10  a  burst 

of  music  and  a  stream  of  light,  hcnrs  sul- 
lenly to  the  Palace  wall  the  last  re-1 

lit  on  the  tide   from   Traitor's-gate. 
nr  pardon,  brother.  The  night  wears, 
and  I  am  talking  idly." 

Tin  :it  appeared  to  be  entirely 

of  this  opinion,  for  iiurinLr 
rhapsody  «f  his  fi 

th  an  air  of  comical 

,  ith  nn  air  that  would 

:1    if  he   }rid    been  8 

iian.  lie  winked 

too,  and  th  1  for 

•Mit  that  he  winked   '  •  ^till 

rtainly  cocl  ye  to- 

\vaa 

and  v 

the 

arly 
i  the 
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ground  that  the  night  was  far  spent  and  it 
would  be  better  to  wait  until  the  next. 
Well  assured  by  this  that  he  was  certainly 
about  to  bt'gin  directly,  the  listener  collected 
hi.-  fn-u'.t  it  ollort,  and  distinctly 

hear  xpress  himself  to   the    fol- 

• ;. :  — 

In  the  sixteenth  century  and  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  of  glorious  memory 
(albeit  many  of  her  golden  days  are  rusted 
with  blood)  there  lived  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don a  bold  young  'prentice  who  loved  his 
master's  daughter.  There  were  no  doubt 
within  the  walls  a  great  many  young  'pren- 
tices in  this  condition,  but  I  speak  of  only 
one<  and  his  name  was  Hugh  Graham. 

This  Hugh  was  apprenticed  to  an  honest 
Bowyer  who  dwelt  in  the  ward  of  Cheype 
and  was  rumoured  to  possess  great  wealth. 
Rumour  was  quite  as  infallible  in  those 
days  as  at  the  present  time,  but  it  happened 
th>"'ti  as  now,  to  be  sometimes  right  by  ac- 
cident. It  stumbled  upon  the  truth  when 
it  <rave  the  old  Bowyer  a  mint  of  money. 
His  trade  had  been  a  profitable  one  in  the 
time  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  who  en- 
couraged English  archery  to  the  utmost, 
and  he  had  been  prudent  and  discreet. 
Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Mistress  Alice 
nis  only  daughter  was  the  richest  heiress 
in  all  his  wealthy  ward.  Young  Hugh 
had  often  maintained  with  starT  and  cudgel 
that  she  was  the  handsomest.  To  do  him 
justice,  I  believe  she  was. 

If  he  could  have  gained  the  heart  of 
pretty  Mistress  Alice  by  knocking  this  con- 
viction into  stubborn  people's  heads,  Hugh 
would  have  had  no  cause  to  fear.  But 
though  the  Bowyer's  daughter  smiled  in 
secret  to  hear  of  hi?  doughty  deeds  for  her 
sake,  and  though  her  little  waiting-woman 
reported  all  her  smiles  (and  many  more)  to 
Hugh,  and  though  he  was  at  a  vast  expense 
in  kisses  and  small  coin  to  recompense  her 
fidelity,  he  made  no  progress  in  his  love. 
He  durst  not  whisper  it  to  Mistress  Alice 
save  or.  sure  encouragement,  and  that  she 
never  gave  him.  A  glance  of  her  dark 
eye  as  she  sat  at  the  door  on  a  summer's 
evening  after  prayer  time,  while  he  and 
the  neighbouring 'prentices  exercised  them- 
selves in  the  street  with  blunted  sword  and 
buckler,  would  fire  Hugh's  blood  so  that 
none  could  stand  before  him ;  but  then  she 
glanced  at  others  quite  as  kindly  as  on 
him,  and  where  was  the  use  of  cracking 
crowns  if  Mistress  Alice  smiled  upon  the 
cracked  as  well  as  on  the  cracker  ? 

Still  Hugh  went  on,  and  loved  her  more 
Mid  more.  He  thought  of  her  all  day,  and 
dreamed  of  her  all  night  long.  He  trea- 
sured up  her  every  word  and  gesture,  and 
tx»d  a  palpitation  of  the  heart  whenever 


he  heard  her  footstep  on  the  stairs  or  httt 
in  an  adjoining  room.     To  him,  the 
old  Bowyer's  hou.-e  was  haunted  by  an  an- 
gel ;  there  was  enchantment  in  the  air  and 
space  in  which  she  moved.      It  would  have 
no  miracle  to  Hugh  if  flowers  had 
sprung  from  the  rush-strewn  Hours  beneath 
the  tread  of  lovely  Mistress  Alice. 

Never  did  'prentice  long  to  distinguish 
himself  in  the  eyes  of  his  lady-love  so  ar- 
dently as  Hugh.  Sometimes  he  pictured 
to  himself  the  house  taking  fire  by  night, 
and  he,  when  all  drew  buck  in  fear,  rushing 
through  flame  and  smoke  and  bearing 
from  the  ruins  in  his  arms.  At  other  times 
he  thought  of  a  rising  of  fierce  rebels*  an 
attack  upon  the  city,  a  strong  assault  upon 
the  Bowyer's  house  in  particular,  and  he 
falling  on  the  threshold  pierced  with  num- 
berless wounds  in  defence  of  M  istress  Alice. 
If  he  could  only  enact  some  prodigy  of  va- 
lour, do  some  wonderful  deed  and  let  her 
know  that  she  had  inspired  it,  he  thought 
he  could  die  contented. 

Sometimes  the  Bowyer  and  his  daughter 
would  go  out  to  supper  with  a  worthy  citi- 
zen at  the  fashionable  hour  of  six  o'clock, 
and  oa  such  occasions  Hugh  wearing  his 
-lue  'prentice  cloak  as  gallantly  as  'pren- 
tice might,  would  attend  with  a  lantern 
and  his  trusty  club  to  escort  them  home. 
These  were  the  brightest  moments  of  his 
life.  To  hold  the  light  while  Mistress 
Alice  picked  her  steps,  to  touch  her  hand 
as  he  helped  her  over  broken  ways,  to  have 
her  leaning  on  his  arm — it  sometimes  even 
came  to  that — this  was  happiness  indeed ! 

When  the  nights  were  fair,  Hugh  fol- 
lowed in  the  rear,  his  eyes  riveted  on  the 
graceful  figure  of  the  Bowyer's  daughter 
as  she  and  the  old  man  moved  on  before 
him.  So  they  threaded  the  narrow  wind- 
ing streets  of  the  city,  now  passing  beneath 
the  overhanging  gabl.es  of  old  wooden 
houses  whence  creaking  signs  projected 
into  the  street,  and  now  emerging  from 
some  dark  and  frowning  gateway  into  the 
clear  moonlight.  At  such  times,  or  when 
the  shouts  of  straggling  brawlers  met  her 
ear,  the  Bowyer's"  daughter  would  look 
timidly  back  at  Hugh  beseeching  him  to 
dra\v  nearer;  and  then  how  he  grasped  his 
club  and  longed  to  do  battle  with  a  dozen 
millers,  for  the  love  of  Mistress  Alice  ! 

The  old  Bowyer  was  in  the  habit  of  lend- 
ing, money  on  interest  to  the  gallants  of 
the  Court,  and  thus  it  happened  that  many 
a  richly-dressed  gentleman  dismounted  at 
his  door.  More  waving  plumes  and  gallant 
steeds,  indeed,  were  s^-en  at  the  Bowyer's 
house,  and  more  embroidered  silks  and  vel- 
vets sparkled  in  his  dark  shop  and  darker 
private  closet  than  at  any  merchant's  in 
the  city.  IP  those  tim»  s  no  less  than  in 
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the  present  it  would  seem  that  the  richest- 
looking  cavaliers  often  wanted  money  the 

Of  these  glittering  clients  there  was  one 
who  always  came  alone.  He  was  always 
nobly  mounted,  and  having  no  attendant 
gave  his  horse  in  cln  _h  while  he 

and    the    Bowyer    \\  tl    within. 

Once  as  he  sprung  into  the  saddle  Mistress 


Alice  was  seated  at  an  upper  window,  and 
before  she  could  withdraw  he  had  dofled 
his  jewelled  cap  and  kissed  his  hand,  i 
watched  him  caracoling  down  the  street, 
and  burnt  with  indignation.  But  how  much 
deeper  was  the  plow  that  reddened  in  his 
cheeks  when  raising  his  eyes  to  the  case- 
ment he  saw  that  Alice  watched  the  stran- 
ger too ! 


He  came,  again  and  often,  each  time  ar- 

v  than  hffcre.  and  still  the 
little  ' 
At  length  one  heavy   day,   she    fled   fro-n 

r  a  hard  stru-L 
all  her  old  father's  pift.s  were  vi: 

•id    p-irti-d   from 
them  :    kn«-\v  tint    tlie   time 

• 

•\ir  he 

miirht  l>e  I 

' 


I  n  pup-r 

UI'.H  fbrgivenef 

said)  she   had  no  power  to  aok,  I. 
him  —  nnd   -o 
with  a  hlot  ujxm  the  pap-r 

lien. 

At  first  thpold  nian'-  wrath  W 
tnd  he  carried  his  wrong  to  the  Queen's 


'  throno  itself;  but  there  was  no  rodress  he 
loarnt  at  Court,  for  hi-  (Iniifjht.T  bad 
id,       This    nrtiTwar.' 
•1  to  IIP  ihf*  truth,  as  thcrf  ran,' 

a   l.-tt^r  in   h'-r   hand.      I' 

Littli-  ronl'l  In-  • 
thought  ,>f  home  and  her  • 
—and  that  .*hi-  ; 

hor  —  and 


was  dend  and   hi 

that  her  heart  w.i-  In 

..Id  Jim -\  < 
funi-rim/    HiiLrh    to   cjnit    his 


kti''\\   tinxv  that 
and  t; 

nil  hi"  \vn 
with  ; 


link  that   hound  him 

!  h<>  died 

In  and 

MIS  rhild  if 


roved 

his  pnth  in 
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From  the  time  of  Alice's  flight,  the  till-  ! 
ing-ground,  the  fields,  the  fencing-school, 
the  summer  evening  sports,  knew  Hogb  no 
more.  His  spirit  was  dead  within  him. 
He  rose  to  great  eminence  and  repute 
among  the  citizens,  hut  ho  was  never  seen 
to  smile,  and  never  mingled  in  their  revel- 
ries or  rejoicings.  Brave,  humane,  and 
generous,  he  was  loved  by  all.  He  was 
pitied  too  by  those  who  knew  his  story ; 
and  these  were  so  many,  that  when  he 
walked  along  the  streets  alone  at  dusk, 
even  the  rude  common  people  doffed  their 
caps,  and  mingled  a  rough  air  of  sympathy 
with  their  respect. 

One  night  in  May  —  it  was  her  birth- 
night,  and  twenty  years  since  she  had  left 
her  home — Hugh  Graham  sat  in  the  room 
she  had  hallowed  in  his  boyish  days.  He 
was  now  a  grey-haired  man,  though  still  in 
the  prime  of  life.  Old  thoughts  had  borne 
him  company  for  many  hours,  and  the  cham- 
ber had  gradually  got  quite  dark,  when  he 
was  roused  by  a  low  knocking  at  the  outer 
door. 

He  hastened  down,  and.  opening  it,  saw 
by  the  light  of  a  lamp  which  he  had  seized 
in  the  way,  a  female  figure  crouching  in 
the  portal.  It  hurried  swiftly  past  him, 
and  glided  up  the  stairs.  He  looked  out 
for  pursuers.  There  were  none  in  sight. 

He  was  inclined  to  think  it  a  vision  of 
his  own  brain  when  suddenly  a  vague  sus- 
picion of  the  truth  flashed  upon  his  mind. 
lie  barred  the  door  and  hastened  wildly 
back.  Yes,  there  she  was — there,  in  the 
chamber  he  had  quitted, — there  in  her  old 
innocent  happy  home,  so  changed  that  none 
but  he  could  trace  one  gleam  of  what  she 
had  been — there  upon  her  knees — with  her 
hands  clasped  in  agony  and  shame  before 
her  burning  face. 

"My  God,  my  God!"  she  cried,  "now 
strike  me  dead  !  Though  I  have  brought 
death  and  shame  and  sorrow  on  this  roof, 
oh,  let  me  die  at  home  in  mercy  !" 

There  was  no  tear  upon  her  face  then, 
but  she  trembled  and  glanced  round  the 
chamber.  Everything  was  in  its  old  place. 
Her  bed  looked  as  if  she  had  risen  from  it 
but  that  morning.  The  sight  of  these 
familiar  objects  marking  the  dear  remem- 
brance in  which  she  had  been  held,  and  the 
blight  she  had  brought  upon  herself  was 
more  than  the  woman's  better  nature  that 
had  carried  her  there,  could  bear.  She 
wept  and  fell  upon  the  ground. 

A  rumour  was  spread  about,  in  a  few 
days'  time,  that  the  Bowyer's  cruel  daugh- 
ter had  como  home,  and  that  Master  Hugh 
Graham  had  given  her  lodging  in  his  house. 
It  was  rumoured  too  that  he  had  resigned 
&or  fortune,  in  order  that  she  might  bestow 
t  in  acts  of  charity,  and  that  he  had  vowed 


to  guard  her  in  her  solitude,  Dut  that  they 
never  to  see  each  other  more.  These 
rumours  greatly  incensed  all  virtuous  wives 
and  daughters  in  the  ward,  especially  when 
they  appeared  to  receive  some  corrohora- 
tion  from  the  circumstance  of  Master  Gra- 
ham taking  up  his  abode  in  another  tene- 
ment hard  by.  The  estimation  in  which 
he  was  held,  however,  forbade  any  ques- 
tioning on  the  subject,  and  as  the  Bowyer'a 
house  was  close  shut  up,  and  nobody  came 
forth  when  public  shows  and  festivities  were 
in  progress,  or  to  flaunt  in  the  public  walks, 
or  to  buy  new  fashions  at  the  mercers* 
booths,  all  the  well-conducted  females 
agreed  among  themselves  that  there  could 
be  no  woman  there. 

These  reports  had  scarcely  died  awaj 
when  the  wonder  of  every  good  citizen 
male  and  female,  was  utterly  absorbed  and 
swallowed  up  by  a  Royal  Proclamation,  in 
which  her  Majesty,  strongly  censuring  tht 
practice  of  wearing  long  Spanish  rapien 
of  preposterous  length  (as  being  a  bullying 
and  swaggering  custom,  tending  to  blood 
shed  and  pubiic  disorder)  commanded  tha 
on  a  particular  day  therein  named,  certaii 
grave  citizens  should  repair  to  the  citj 
gates,  and  there,  in  public,  break  all  rapien 
worn  or  carried  by  persons  claiming  ad  mis 
sion,  that  exceeded,  though  it  were  only  by 
a  quarter  of  an  inch,  three  standard  feet  ic 
length. 

Royal  Proclamations  usually  take  their 
course,  let  the  public  wonder  never  so 
much.  On  the  appointed  day  two  citizens 
of  high  repute  took  up  their  stations  at 
each  of  the  gates,  attended  by  a  party  of 
the  city  guard :  the  main  body  to  enforce 
the  Queen's  will,  and  take  custody  of  all 
such  rebels  (if  any)  as  might  have  the 
temerity  to  dispute  it :  and  a  few  to  bear 
the  standard  measures  and  instruments  for 
reducing  all  unlawful  sword-blades  to  the 
prescribed  dimensions.  In  pursuance  of 
these  arrangements,  Master  Graham  and 
another  were  posted  at  Lud  Gate,  on  the 
hill  before  Saint  Paul's. 

A  pretty  numerous  company  were  gather- 
ed together  at  this  spot,  for,  besides  the 
officers  in  attendance  to  enforce  the  pro- 
clamation, there  was  a  motley  crowd  of 
lookers-on  of  various  degrees,  who  raised 
from  time  to  time  such  shouts  and  cries  as 
the  circumstances  called  forth.  A  spruce 
young  courtier  was  the  first  who  approach- 
ed ;  he  unsheathed  a  weapon  of  burnished 
steel  that  shone  and  glistened  in  the  sun, 
and  handed  it  with  the  newest  air  to  tho 
officer,  who,  finding  it  exactly  three  feet 
long,  returned  it  with  a  bow.  Thereupon 
the  gallant  raised  his  hat  and  crying  "  God 
save  the  Queen,"  passed  on  amidst  the 
plaudits  of  the  mob.  Then  came  anotner 
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— *  better  courtier  still — who  wore  a  blade 
bat  two  feet  long,  whereat  the  people 
laughed,  much  to  the  dispara Cement  of  his 
honour's  dignity.  Then  catuo  a  third,  a 
sturdy  old  officer  of  the  army,  girded  with 
a  rapier  at  least  a  loot  and  a  half  beyond 
her  Majesty's  pleasure;  at  him  they  r 
a  great  shout  and  most  of  the  spectators 
(but  especially  those  who  were  armourers 
or  cutlers)  laughed  very  hf-artily  at  the 
break'  ->»e.  But  they 

were  dlsnr  r  the  old  campaigner, 

coolly  unbuckling   his  sword   and  bidding 
•rvant   carrv  it  home   again,  passed 
throu  indignation 

of  all  the  spect .v  -ved  them- 

selves in    some  y  hooting  a  tall 

blustering  fellow  with  a  prodigious  weapon, 
who  si  irt  on  coming  in  sight  of 

the  preparations,  and  after  a  little  considera- 
tion turned  bark  arjain ;  but  all  this  time 
no  rapier  hid  been  broken  although  it  was 
high  noon,  and  all  c.  :ny  quality 

or  appearance  wore  taking  their  way  to- 
•  Paul's  church;, 

Dm  (ira- 

ham  had  stood  apart,  strictly  confining  him- 
self to  the  duty  imposed  upon  him,  and 
taking  little  heed  of  anything  beyond.  He 
stepped  forward  now  as  a  richly  dr 
gentleman  on  foot,  followed  by  a  single 
attendant,  was  seen  advancing  up  the 
hill. 

As  this  person  drew  nearer,  the  crowd 
stopped  their  clamour  and  bent  forward 
with  earner  look  Graham 

as  it  v  >m;tn 

(for  he  look  1  a  haughty  and  dis- 

dain!' 

The 

•  •!  the 

.  nnd  who 
:iity  hut  that  of  worth 

and   iii-rii. •>'.•(!. 

At  • 

some 

in  his  !>"lt. 

"  \ 
hold  h.-tlin-  1'ie  Bowyer's 

' 

i. it,  you   'prt>'ltl('('  hound  !"    rai- 

otber. 

cried 

Graham. 

or  I  shall  be   h 


that  he  drew  his  dagger  and   rushed  in 
upon  him. 

The  stranger  had  drawn  his<weapon  from 
the  scabbard  ready  for  the  ajwitiny,  before 
a  word  was  spoken.  He  mane  a  thn. 

-  ulant,  but  the  dagger  wthich  Graham 

clutched  in  his  left  hand  being  the  dirk  in 

use  at  that  time  for  parrying  such  blowa 

promptly  turned   the   point  aside.     They 

•'•11  rattling  upon  the 

ground,  and  Graham  liver- 

r«l  from  his  grasp,  plunged  it 
through  his  heart  As  lie  drew  it  out  it 
snapped  in  two,  leaving  a  fragment  in  the 
dead  man's  body. 

All  this  passed  so  swiftly  that  the  by- 
standers looked  on  without  an  effort  to  in- 
terfere; but  the  man  was  no  sooner  < 
than  an  uproar  broke  forth  which  rent  the 
air.  The  attendant  rtishinir  through  the 
gate  proclaimed  that  his  .oble- 

man,  had  been  set  upon  and  slain  by  a  citi- 
the  word  quickly  spread  from  mouth 
to  mouth ;  Saint  Paul's  cathedral  and  every 
book-shop,  ordinary,  and  smoking-house  in 
the  churchyard  poured  out  its  stream  of 
cavaliers  and    their   followers,  who,  min- 
gling together  in  a  dense  tumultuous  body, 
sword    in    hand,  towards   the 
spot 

With  equal  impetuosity  and  stimulating 
each  other  by  loud  cries  and  shouts,  t! 

and  common  people  took  up  the  quar- 
rel  on   their  side,  and  encircl 

in  a  hundred  deep,  forced  him  from 
the  gate.     In  vain  he  waved   the    broken 

•  his  head,  crying  that  he  • 
die  o;:  hold  for  their  sacred 

hoim  dm  on,  and  ever  k»'ep- 

intr  him  in  the  midst  so  that  no  man 

The  clash  of  - 
the  do 

;i,  the  dista- 
nt the  win. 

' 
in  th"   crowd,  the  rapid   tnllir, 

1 

weapons   with   • 


ru-h. 
. 
<,'H|w  in  the  throng  x 

aa  fast  as  they 

r    tlit-iu    an.l 

•  in-    MMlltitlldi'    pr('J«M»<! 

!>S  staves,  bn.kni 
plume*,  fragments  of  rich  cloaks  and  doul> 
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lets,  and  angrv  bleeding  faces,  nil  mixed 
up  together  in  iiiextric  ;ble  disorder. 

The  design  <•:  le  was  to 

Master  Graham  to  take  refuge  in  his  dwell- 
ing, and  to  defend  it  until  the  authorities 
could  inter  \  could  irain  time  for 

parley,     lint  either  fiom   ignorance,  or  in 
the  confusion  of  the  moment,  they  stopped 
at  his  old  house   which   was  closely  shut. 
Some  time  was  lost   in  heating  the 
open  and  passing  him  to  the  front.     About 
:-e  of  the  boldest  of  the   other  party- 
threw   themselves    into   the   torrent  while 
this  was  being  done,  and  reaching  th< 
at  the  same  moment  with  himself,  cut  him 
off  from  his  defenders. 

"  I  never  will  turn  in  such  a  righteous 
.  so  help  me  Heaven !"  cried  Graham 
in  a  voice  that  at  last  made  itself  heard, 
and  confronting  them  as  he  spoke.  "  Least 
of  all  will  I  turn  upon  this  threshold  which 
owes  its  desolation  to  such  men  as  ye.  I 
give  no  quarter,  and  I  will  have  none! 
Strike !" 

For  a  moment  they  stood  at  bay.     At 


that  moment  a  shot  from  an  unseen  hand — 

apparently  tired   by  some   per.-on   who  had 

I' the  opposite  hi- 

— struck  Graham  in  the  brain  and  he  fell 
dead.  A  wail  was  heard  in  the  »ir;  many 
people  in  the  concourse  cried  that  they  had 
seen  a  spirit  glide  across  the  little  casement 
window  of  the  lawyer's  house. 

A  dead  silence  succeeded.    After  a  short 
time  some  of  the  flushed  and  heated  throng 
lay  down  their  arms  and  softly  carried  the 
body  within  doors.     Others  fell  oft' or  slunk 
away  in  knots  of  two  or  three,  others  whis 
pered  together  in  groups,  and  before  a  nu- 
merous guard,  which  then  rode  up,  could 
muster  in  the  street,  it  was  nearly  empty. 
Those  who  carried   Master  Graham   to 
the  bed  up-stairs  were  shocked  to  see  a  wo- 
man lying  beneath  the  window  with  her 
hands  clasped  together.     After  trying   to 
[  recover   her   in   vain,  they  laid    her  near 
!  the    citizen,   who    still    retained,    tightly 
grasped   in   his   right  hand,  the  first   and 
last  sword  that  was  broken  that  day  at  Lud 
I  Gate. 
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ITie  Giant  uttered  these  concluding 
words  with  sudden  precipitation,  and  on  the 
instant  the  strange  light  which  had  filled 
the  hall,  faded  away.  Joe  glanced  invo- 
hmtarily  at  the  eastern  window  and  saw 
the  first  pale  gleam  of  morning.  He  turned 
his  head  again  towards  the  other  window 
in  which  the  Giants  had  been  seated.  It 
was  empty.  The  cask  of  wine  was  gone, 
and  he  could  dimly  make  out  that  the  two 
great  figures  stood  mule  and  motionless 
upon  their  pedestals. 

After  rubbing  his  eyes  and  wondering 
for  full  half  an  hour,  during  which  time  he 
observed  morning  come  creeping  on,  he 
yielded  to  the  -  which  overpow- 

ered him  and  fell  into  a  refreshing  slumber. 
\Vhen  he  awoke  it  was  broad  day;  the 
building  was  open,  and  workmen  were  bu- 
sily engaged  in  removing  the  vestiges  of 
last  night's  feast. 

Stealing  gently  down  the  little  stairs, 


and  assuming  the  air  of  some  early  lounger 
who  had  dropped  in  from  the  street,  he 
walked  up  to  the  foot  of  each  pedestal  in 
turn,  and  attentively  examined  the  figure 
it  supported.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
about  the  features  of  either ;  he  recollected 
the  exact  expression  they  had  worn  at  dif- 
ferent passages  of  their  conversation,  and 
;  recognized  in  every  line  and  lineament  the 
Giants  of  the  night.  Assured  that  it  was 
no  vision  but  that  he  had  heard  am1 
with  his  own  proper  senses,  he  walked 
forth,  determining  at  all  hazards  to  conceal 
himself  in  the  Guildhall  again  that  even- 
ing. He  further  resolved  to  sleep  all  day, 
so  that  he  might  be  very  wakeful  and  vigi- 
lant, and  above  all  that  he  might  take  no- 
tice of  the  figures  at  the  precise  moment 
of  their  becoming  animated  and  subsiding 
into  their  old  state,  which  he  greatly  re- 
proached himself  for  not  having  done 
already. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


TO  MASTER  Iir.Ml'HKKY. 


SIR, 


"  Before  you  proceed  any  further 
in  your  account  of  your  friends  and  what 
you  say  and  do  when  you  meet  togeth'-r, 
roller  my  claim  to  he  elect- 
ed to  one  of  the  vacant  chairs  in  that  old 
room  ct  me  without 

full  c  n   lor  if  you  do  you1 

sorry  for  it  afterwards — you  will  UJXDII  my 
life. 

"  I  .!.'•'    ••  my  card,  ur,  in  this  letter.    I 

and  I 

'.  be.     I  am  •:  ;i  devilish 

gent! 

any  < 

low  who  r<>".s 

A  k 

him  ivo  the  P<  : 

that  will  suit  your  denf  frn-n«l 
liiiu  IP  nr  it'  he  can  hear  ;>.t  all. 

Ask    the   H-rvanN  \\h-it    t. 

>t  a  rascal  among  'em  HIT,  but 
will  tremble  to  hear  my  name.     That  re- 
minds me — don't  j..ii  my  t'«>  much 
that  hous.  |  youra;  it 'a  a  low  sub- 

•w. 

"I  'e  me 

into  one  of  those  empty  chairs,  you'll  have 
Jmong  you  a  u»ui  with  a  fund  of  r; 


manly  information  that'll  rather  astonish 
you.  I  can  let  you  into  a  few  anecdotes 
about  some  fine  women  of  title,  that  are 
quite  high  life,  sir — the  tip-top  sort  of  thing 
1  know  the  nai.  y  man  who  has 

been  out  on  an  allair  of  honour  within  the 
|  last  five-and-Uventy  years;  I  know  the  pri- 
vate particulars  of  every  cross  and  squabble 
that  has  taken  place  upon  the  turf,  at  the 
gaming-table  or  elsewhere,  during  the 
uhole  of  that.  time.  1  :  called  the 

gentlemanly  chronicle.     You  may  consider 
lucky  do::;  upon  my  soul  you 
itultte  yourself,  though  I  «iy  «, 
"It  :i  good  notion  that  of 

.  not  letting  anybody  know  win" 
1  have  tried  it,  but"  there  has  always 
i  has 

lound  me  out.    '  Your  c!«  af  friend  is 
inn;:  fell..w  to  k'-ep  lr«  name  so  clo 

•n.-.l  that  too,  luit  have  always  failed. 
I  shall  !>e  ],ru'!  to  make  his  acquaintance 
— tell  him  H),  with  my  compiim 

••  You  run  -i  have  been  vllow 

when  L  child,  confounded  queer. 

It's  odd  all  that  about  the  picti:: 

first  paper,— prosy,  but  told  in  a  devilish 

wav.     In  places  like 

with  great  eli'ect  with 

i  a  touch  of  life — DOIJ 'i 
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"  I  am  anxiously  waiting  for  your  next 
paper  to  know  whether  your  friends  live 
upon  the  premises,  and  at  your  expense, 
which  I  take  it  for  granted  is  the  case.  If 
I  am  right  in  this  impression  I  know  a 
charming  fellow  (an  excellent  companion 
and  most  delightful  company)  who  will  he 
proud  to  join  you.  Some  years  ago  he 
seconded  a  great  many  prize-fighters  and 
once  fought  an  amateur  match  himself; 
since  then,  he  has  driven  several  mails, 
broken  at  different  periods  all  the  lamps  on 
the  right-hand  side  of  Oxford-street,  and 
BIS.  times  carried  away  every  bell-handle  in 


Bloom.-bury-square,  besides  turning  off  the 
gu?  in  various  thoroughfares.  In  point  of 
gentlemanliiiess  he  is  unrivalled,  ana  ) 
should  say  that  next  to  mysdf  he  is  of  all 
men  the  best  suited  to  your  purpose. 
"Expecting  your  reply, 

"I  am, 

"&c.  &c." 


Master  .Humphrey  informs  this  gentle- 
man  that  his  application,  both  as  it  concerns 
himself  and  his  friend,  is  rejected. 


iir.MPIIREY  FROM  HIS  CIjOCK-SIDK  IN  Till-.1.  rHIMM'Y-rOK 


•    mpanion  tells  mo  it  is  midnight. 

;.tly,  crackling  \. 

sharj.  .  4'iil  sound  as  if  it  loved  to 

burn.  rry  cricket  on  the.  hearth 

this  ruddy  bhv 
to  share   the   \vorld 
.  vake. 
but   now, 
ra  in  its 

and   seasons  each 
Thaos  to  think  the 


1  times  and 

in  it 

and  !. 

.th  in  ghosts  baa  a  rcmark- 

o< 

urast 
s«arv  and  i 


ins 


from  Jii.s  old  world  than  they,  is   for  ever 

lingering  upon  p«Mt  emotions  and  hy-pone 

nor,  ti,t.  n]iost  oi'hi<  tunner 

thout    the    places    nnd     ju-u))!.*    tliat 

uannrd  his  licart  of  old  !     It  is  thus  that 

I  j.r.»\\l  around  my  buried  treaMire  (i 

!v(M')  and  mourn  my  loss* 
it  is  thus  that  I  revisit  the  a.-lies  .-;' 
;rui>l:  1  take  my  silent  stand  at 

old     liedvides.       If    my    s])int     >h<  ul<3 
,mher  \\  li 

the  COtine   it    often   took    ,:. 

lifrtil. 

the  subjects  of  it- 

In  nil  i,.\  118  I  81 

. 


•te.l 


\\ir 

:ng  its  tt  i 
was   haunted    • 


.s  oua. 
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being  torn  to  pieces  or  at  least  distracted 
with  terror  on  the  night  I  took  possession: 
in  either  of  which  c-ises  I  should  doubtless 
have  arrived  by  a  short  cut  at  the  very 
summit  of  popularity. 

But  traditions  and"  rumours  all  taken  into 
account,  who  so  abets  me  in  every  fancy 
and  chimes  with  my  every  thought,  as  my 
dear  deaf  friend  ;  and  how  often  have  I 
cause  to  bless  the  day  that  brought  us  two 
together!  Of  all  days  in  the  year  I  rejoice 
to  think  that  it  should  have  been  Christmas 
Day,  with  which  from  childhood  we  asso- 
ciate something  friendly,  hearty,  and  sin- 
cere. 

I  had  walked  out  to  cheer  myself  with 
the  happiness  of  others,  and  in  the  little 
tokens  of  festivity  and  rejoicing  of  which 
the  streets  and  houses  present  so  many  on 
that  day,  had  lost  some  hours.  Now  I 
stopped  to  look  at  a  merry  party  hurrying 
through  the  snow  on  foot  to  their  place  of 
meeting,  and  now  turned  back  to  see  a 
whole  coachful  of  children  safely  deposited 
at  the  welcome  house.  At  one  time,  I 
admired  how  carefully  the  working  man 
carried  the  baby  in  its  gaudy  hat  and 
feathers,  and  how  his  wife,  trudging  pa- 
tiently on  behind,  forgot  even  her  care  of 
her  gay  clothes,  in  exchanging  greetings 
with  the  child  as  it  crowed  and  laughed 
over  the  father's  shoulder;  at  another,  I 
pleased  myself  with  some  passing  scene  of 
gallantry  or  courtship,  and  was  glad  to 
believe  that  for  a  season  half  the  world  of 
poverty  was  gay. 

As  'the  day  "closed  in,  I  still  rambled 
through  1;  feeling  a  companion- 

ship in  the  bright  fires  that  cast  their  warm 
reflection  on  the  windows  as  I  passed,  and 
losing  all  sense  of  my  own  loneliness  in 
imagining  the  sociality  and  kind-fellowship 
that  everywhere  prevailed.  At  length  I 
happened  to  stop  before  a  Tavern,  and  en- 
countering a  Bill  of  Fare  in  the  window,  it 
all  at  once  buniirht  it  into  my  head  to  won- 
der what  kind  of  people  dined  alone  in 
Taverns  upon  Christmas  Day. 

Solitary  men  ai  'Mied,  I  suppose, 

unconsciously  to  look  upon  solitude  ns  their 
own  peculiar  property.  \  had  sat  alone  in 
ray  room  on  many,  many,  anniversaries  of 
this  great  holiday,  and  h;id  never  re^inled 
it  but  as  one  of  uni\'  iblage  and 

rejoicing.  I  had  excepted,  and  with  an 
aching  heart,  a  crowd  of  prisoners  and 
Beggars,  but  these  were  not  the  men  for 
whom  the  Tavern  doors  were  open,  llnd 
they  any  customers,  or  was  it  a  mere  form  ? 
a  form,  no  doubt. 

Trying  to  fee.  quite  sure  of  this  I  walked 
away,  but  before  I  had  gone  many  paces,  I 
stopped  and  looked  back.  There  was  a 
Dpovoking  air  of  business  in  the  lamp 


the  door,  which  I  could  not  overcome. 

began  to  be  afraid  there  might  be  many 
customers — young  men  perlr.ips  struggling 
with  the  world,  utter  strangers  in  this 
•Treat  place,  whose  friends  lived  at  a  long 
distance  oft',  and  whose  means  were  too 
slender  to  enable  them  to  make  the  jour- 
ney. The  supposition  gave  rise  to  so  many 
distressing  little  pictures  that  in  preference 
to  carrying  them  home  with  me.  1  deter- 
mined to  encounter  the  realities.  So  I 
turned,  and  walked  in. 

I  was  at  once  glad  and  sorry  to  find  that 
there  was  only  one  person  in  the  dining- 
room  ;  glad  to  know  there  were  not  more, 
and  sorry  to  think  he  should  be  there  by 
himself.  He  did  not  look  so  old  as  I,  but 
like  me  he  was  advanced  in  life,  and  hia 
hnir  was  nearly  white.  Though  I  made 
more  noise  in  entering  and  seating  myself 
than  was  quite  necessary,  with  the  view 
of  attracting  his  attention  and  saluting  him 
in  the  good  old  form  of  that  time  of  year, 
he  did  not  raise  his  head  but  sat  with  it 
resting  on  his  hand,  musing  over  his  half- 
finished  meal. 

I  called  for  something  which  would  give 
me  an  excuse  for  remaining  in  the  room  (I 
had  dined  early  as  my  housekeeper  was 
engaged  at  night  to  partake  of  some 
friend's  good  cheer)  and  sat  where  I  could 
observe  without  intruding  on  him.  After  a 
time  he  looked  up.  He  was  aware  that 
somebody  had  entered,  but  could  see  very 
little  of  me  as  I  sat  in  the  shade  and  he  in 
the  light.  He  was  sad  and  thoughtful, 
and  I  forbore  to  trouble  him  by  spe-iking. 

Let  me  believe  that  it  was  something 
better  than  curiosity  which  riveted  my  atten- 
tion and  impelled  rne  strongly  towards  this 
gentleman.  I  never  saw  so  patient  and  kind 
a  face.  He  should  have  been  surrounded 
by  friends,  and  yet  here  he  sat  dejected  and 
alone  when  all  men  had  their  friends  about 
them.  As  often  as  he  roused  himself  from 
his  reverie  he  would  fall  into  it  ngain,  and 
it  was  plain  that  whatever  were  the  subject 
of  his  thoughts  they  were  of  a  melancholy 
kind,  and  would  not  be  controlled. 

lie  was  not  used  to  solitude.     I  was  sure 
of  that,  for  I  know  by  myself  that  if  he 
Ivid  been,  his  manner  would  have  been  dif- 
ferent   and    lie    would    hnvo    taken    some 
slight  interest  in  the  arrival  of  another.     I 
could  not  fail  to  mark  that  he  had  no  appe- 
|  tite— that  he  tried  to  eat  in  vain— that  time 
|  after  time  the  plate  was  pushed  away,  and 
he  relapsed  into  his  former  posture. 

His    mind    was   wandering   among  old 

Christmas  Days,  I  thought.    Many  of  them 

sprung  up  together,  not  with  a  long  gap 

I  between  each  but  in  unbroken  sucr< 

:  like  days  of  the  week.     It  was   a   great 

!  change  to  find  himself  for  the  first  time 
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({  quite  «ett:ed  that  it  was  the  first) 

.  silent  room  with  no  soul  to  care  for. 
id  not  help  following  him  in  im,. 
tion  through  crowds  of  pleasant   faces,  and 
ng  back  to  that  dull  place  with 
its  boujjh  of  misletoe  sickening  in  th 
and  sprigs  of  liolly  parch*  i.iy  by 

,o«m  of  roast  and  boiled.     Th" 
waiter  had  none  home,  and  his  repre.-ent- 
.  a  poor  lean  hungry  man,  was  keeping 
Christmas  in  his  jac.. 

•,11  more  iir  D  my  friend. 

inner  don  -er  of  wine  was 

•ii.     It  remained  untouched 

for    a    lonir    time,    but   at   length    with   a 

quivermir  hand  he  tilled  a  glass  and  raised 

it  to  his  lips.     Some  tender  wish  to  which 

he  had  been  accustomed  to  give  utterance 

on  that  day,  or  some  beloved  name  that  he 

had   been    used  to  plei!^-.-,  trembled    upon 

them  at  the  moment.     He  put  it  down  very 

hastily — took  it  up  once  more — again  put 

it  down— pressed  his  hand  upon  his  face — 

-and  tears  stole  down  his  cheeks,  I  am 

certain. 

Without  pausing  to  consider  whether  I 
did  riirht  or  wr  pped   across   the 

room,  and  >ittin<r  down  beside  him  laid  my 
nand  gently  on  his  arm. 

!y  friend,"  I  said,  "forgive  me  if  I 
beseech  you  to  take  comfort  and  consolation 
from  the  lips  of  an  old  man.  I  will  not 
vhat  I  have  not  practised, 
indeed.  Whatever  be  your  grief,  be  of  a 
good  heart — be  of  a  {rood  heart,  pray  1" 

"  I   see  that   you  speak    earnestly,"  he 
replied,  "and  kindly  I  am  very  sure,  but — " 
I  nodded  my  head  to  .-how  that  I  under- 
stood what  he  would 

-.oil    111 

n  tli"  attention  with  which 
••   while    I    >;iol;e,  that    his 

I.       "Th»Te 

.ulain 

.••aniriff — "if  not  in  our  un-y  hairs,  nt 
You  see  that  1 
am  but  a  |> 

I  never  f'lt  -  v  atlliction 

i!n-  tryin/ 

it,  n*  \\ 

• 

iroiii   that  vo  sat 

by  sid". 

Tins  was  the  I  .'ship 

with 

and  <levnti.  • 

!!'•  proiiuc.-d  a  httlo  set  of  tablets  and  a 

;    to   facilitate   our  con  versa  ti<> 
that   our    ' 

***   in    writing   down   my   share  c! 


I  dialogue,  and  how  easily  he  guessiHl  my 
meaning  before  I  had  written  half  of  what 
I  had  to  say.  He  told  me  in  a  fullering 

;  voice  that  lie  had  not  been  accustomed  to 
be  alone  on  that  day — that  it  had  always 
been  a  little  fotival  with  him — and  seeing 

i  that  I  glanced  at  his  dress  in  the  expectation 
that  he  wuro  mourning,  he  added  hastily 
that  it  was  not  that;  if  it  had  been,  he 
thought  he  could  have  borne  it  1 

that  time  to   the   pr  have 

never   touched   upon    thi>  Upon 

every  return  of  the  same  d.v 
together,  and  although  we  make  it  our 
annual  custom  to  drink  to  each  other  hand 
in  hand  alter  dinner,  and  to  recal  with 
affectionate  garrulity  every  circumstance 
of  our  first  meeting,  we  always  avoid  this 
one  as  if  by  mutual  consent. 

Meantime  we  have  gone  on  strengthen- 
ing in  our  friendship  and  regard,  and  forming 
an  attachment  which,  I  trust  and  believe, 
will  only  be  interrupted  by  death,  to  be 
renewed  in  another  existence.  I  scarcely 
know  bow  we  communicate  as  we  do,  but 
he  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  deaf  to  me. 
He  is  frequently  the  companion  of  my 
walks,  and  even  in  cr  ts  replie^ 

to  my  slightest  look  or  ue.-ture  as  though 
he  could  read  my  thoughts.  From  t! 
number  of  objects  which  pass  in  rapid  sue- 
•i  before  our  eyes.  \v  frequently 
the  same  for  some  particular  notice 
or  remark,  and  when  one  of  these  little 
coincidences  occurs  I  cannot  describe  the 
pleasure  that  animates  my  friend,  or  the 
beaming  countenance  he  will  preserve  for 
half  an  hour  aft«  nvards  at  lea>L 

He  is   a  great    thinker   from    living1   80 
much  within  himself,  and  having  n   lively 
imagination  has  a  facility  of  cm:.- 
enlarging   upon    (xld   ideas  which    i< 
him    invaluable    to    our    1. 
greatly  a>: 
power-  in  ; 

by  a  lnrLre  pipe  which  he  assures  u-;  once 
•  a   (ierurin   Stiiti.-nt.      II.-   this 
as  it  may,  it  has  undoubtedly  a  \ 
and  in 
capacity  that  it  takes    three  hours  and  a 

halt'    to    smoke    it    (.nt.        I 

heli.-ve  that  my  barber,  who  i-  tho 
authority  <>t'  a  knot  of  go- sips  u  ho  » 
flAte  e  ,•_'  at  'i  Micnl  I'M. 

Inrd  i'V,  has  related  m. 

upon 

•.  1  at  which  all  the  amok 
neighbourhood   have  stood 
ny  housekeeper 
it  in 

rh     Uo.lld 

reti-i.-r  her  •  •Mftitegh  unv  liimg  to  be  lell 

u  its  company  after  dark 
Whatever  sorrow    ;  ;Viend   hw 
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known,  and  whatever  grief  may  linger  in 
some  secret  corner  of  his  heart,  he  is  now 
a  cheerful,  placid,  happy  creature.  Misfor- 
tune can  never  Irive  fallen  upon  such  a 
man  hut  for  some,  good  purpose,  and  when 
I  see  its  traces  in  his  gentle  nature  and  his 
earnest  feeling,  I  am  the  less  disposed  to 
murmur  at  such  trials  as  I  may  have  under- 
gone myself.  With  regard  to  the  pipe,  I 
have  a  theory  of  my  own ;  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  it  is  in  some  manner  con- 
nected with  the  event  that  brought  us 
together,  for  I  remember  that  it  was  a  long 
time  before  he  even  talked  about  it ;  that 
when  he  did,  he  grew  reserved  and  melan- 
choly;  and  that  it  was  a  long  time  yet 
before  he  brought  it  forth.  I  have  no  cu- 
riosity, however,  on  this  subject,  for  I  know 
that  it  promotes  his  tranquillity  and  comfort, 
and  I  need  no  other  inducement  to  regard 
it  with  my  utmost  favour. 

Such  is  the  deaf  gentleman.  I  can  call 
up  his  figure  now,  clad  in  sober  grey,  and 
seated  in  the  chimney  corner.  As  he  puffs 
out  the  smoke  from  his  favourite  pipe  he 
casts  a  look  on  me  brimful  of  cordiality  and 
friendship,  and  says  all  manner  of  kind  and 
genial  things  in  a  cheerful  smile  ;  then  he 
raises  his  eyes  to  my  clock  which  is  just 
about  to  strike,  and  glancing  from  it  to  me 
and  back  again,  seems  to  divide  his  heart 
between  us.  For  myself,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  I  would  gladly  part  with  one  of 
my  poor  limbs,  could  he  but  hear  the  old 
clock's  voice. 

Of  our  two  friends,  the  first  has  been  all 
his  life  one  of  that  easy  wayward  truant 
class  whom  the  world  is  accustomed  to 
designate  as  nobody's  enemies  but  their 
Rwn~  Bred  to  a  profession  for  which  he 
never  qualified  himself,  and  reared  in  the 
expectation  of  a  fortune  he  has  never  in- 
herited, he  ha?  undergone  every  vicissitude 
of  which  such  an  existence  is  capable.  He 
and  his  younger  brother,  both  orphans  from 
their  childhood,  were  educated  by  a  wealthy 
relative  who  taught  them  to  expect  an 
equal  division  of  his  property :  hut  too 
indolent  to  court,  and  too  honest  to  flatter, 
tho  elder  gradually  lost  ground  in  the  af- 
fections of  a  capricious  old  man,  and  the 
younger,  who  did  not  fail  to  improve  his 
opportunity,  now  triumphs  in  the 
of  enormous  wealth.  Uis  triumph  is  to 
hoard  it  in  solitary  wretchedness,  and  proba- 
bly to  feel  with  the  expenditure  of  every 
shilling  a  greater  pang  than  the  loss  of  his 
who>  inheritance  ever  cost  his  brother. 

J-ick  Redburn — he  was  Jack  Red  burn  at 
the  first  little  school  he  went  to  where  every  j 
uthf,"-  chiln  was  mastered  and  surnamed, 
and  he  has  been  Jack  Redburn  all  his  life 
or  he  would  perhaps  have  been  a  richer 
nan  by  this  time — has  been  an  inmate  of 


my  house  these  eight  years  past.  He  is 
my  librarian,  secretary ,"  steward,  and  first 
minister:  director  of  all  my  affairs  and 
inspector  general  of  my  household.  He  is 
something  of  a  musician,  something  of  an 
author,  something  of  an  actor,  something 
of  a  painter,  very  much  of  a  carpenter, 
and  an  extraordinary  gardener:  h; 
had  all  his  life  a  wonderful  aptitude  lor 
learning  everything  that  was  of  no  use  to 
him.  He  is  remarkably  fond  of  children  and 
is  the  best  and  kindest  nurse  in  sic! 
that  ever  drew  the  breath  of  life.  He  has 
mixed  with  every  grade  of  society  and 
known  the  utmost  distress,  but  there  nover 
was  a  less  selfish,  a  more  tender-hearted,  P. 
more  enthusiastic  or  a  more  guileless  man., 
and  I  dare  say  if  few  have  done  less  good 
fewer  still  have  done  less  harm  in  the 
world  than  he.  By  what  chance  Nature 
forms  such  whimsical  jumbles  I  don't  know, 
but  I  do  know  that  she  sends  them  among 
us  very  often  and  that  the  king  of  the 
whole  race  is  Jack  Redburn. 

I  should  be  puzzled  to  say  how  old  he  is. 
His  health  is  none  of  the  best,  and  lie 
wears  a  quantity  of  iron-grey  hair  which 
shades  his  face  and  gives  it  rather  a  worn 
appearance;  but  we '^consider  him  quite  a 
young  fellow  notwithstanding,  and  if  a 
youthful  spirit  surviving  the  roughest  con- 
tact with  the  world  confers  upon  its  posses- 
sor any  title  to  be  considered  young,  then 
he  is  a  mere  child.  The  only  interruptions 
to  his  careless  cheerfulness  are  on  a  wet 
Sunday  when  he  is  apt  to  be  unusually 
religious  and  solemn,  and  sometimes  of  an 
evening  when  ho  has  been  blowing  a  very 
slow  tune  on  the  flute.  On  these  last- 
named  occasions  he  is  apt  to  incline  towards 
the  mysterious  or  the  terrible.  As  a  speci- 
men of  his  powers  in  this  mood,  I  refer  my 
readers  to  the  extract  from  the  clock-case 
which  follows  this  paper;  he  brought  it  to 
me  IK  t  lonir  ;I'.T>  at  midnight,  and  informed 
me  that  the  main  incident  had  been  sug- 
gested by  a  dream  of  the  night  before. 

His  apartments  are  two  cheerful  rooms 
looking  towards  the  garden,  and  one  of  his 
great  delights  is  to  arrange  and  re-arrange 
the  furniture  in  1h;'se  chambers  and  put  it 
in  every  possible  variety  of  position.  During 
the  whole  time  he  has  been  here,  I  do  not 
think  he  has  slept  for  two  nights  running 
with  the  head  of  his  bed  in  tin;  same  place, 
and  every  time  he  moves  it,  is  to  be  the 
last.  My  housekeeper  was  at  first  well 
nigh  distracted  by  these  frequent  changes; 
hut  she  has  become  quite  reconciled  to 
them  by  degrees,  and  has  so  fallen  in  with 
his  humour  that  they  often  consult  together 
with  great  gravity  on  the  final  alteration. 
Whatever  his  arrangements  are,  however, 
they  are  always  a  pattern  of  neatness,  and 
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every  one  of  the  manifold  articles  con- 
nected with  his  manifold  occupations. 
be  found  in  its  own  particular  place.  Until 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years  he  was 
subject  to  an  occasional  fit  (which  usually 
came  upon  him  in  very  tine  v>  euther)  under 
the  influence  of  which  he  would 

••if  with  peculiar  care,  and  going  out, 
under  pretence  of  taking  a  walk,  disappear 
for  several  days  together.  At  length  after 
the  interval  be!  •  outbreak  of  this 

:er  had    gradua  longer  and 


gradual 

longer,    it    wholly   di: 
he   seldom    stirs    abr< 


red.    and    now 
:crpt   to  stroll 


from  business  and  devoted  himself  to  a 
quiet  unostentatious  life.  He  is  an  excel- 
lent man  of  thoroughly  sterling  character: 
not  of  quick  apprehension,  and  not  without 
some  amusing  prejudices,  which  I  thai1, 
own  developement  He 
holds  us  all  in  profound  veneration,  but 
Jack  Redburn  he  esteems  as  a  kind  of 
pleasant  wonder,  that  he  may  venture  tc 
approach  familiarly.  He  believes,  not  only 
that  no  man  ever  lived  who  could  do  so 
many  things  as  Jack,  but  that  no  man  ever 
lived  who  could  do  anything  so  well,  and 
he  never  calls  my  attention  to  any  of  his 

*.  .  .  , 


out  a  little  way  on  a  summer's  evening,     ingenious  proceedings  but  he  whispers  in 


'her  he  yet  mi--  own   con- 

stancy in  t!  land  is  therefore  afraid 

to  wear  a  coat,  I  know  not,  but  we  seldom 
see  him  in  any  other  upper  garment  than 
an  old  spectral-lookin  uown  with 

'ixjrtionato  pockets,  full  of  a  mis- 
cellaneous collection  of  odd  matters  which 
he  picks  up  wherever  he  can  lay  his  hands 
upon  them. 

rything  that  is  a  favourite  with  our 

irite  with  us,  and  thus  it 

9   .Mr. 

a  who 

had  treated  JacK  liefore 

:«^nd  and  I  encountered  him  by 
an  accident  to  which  I  may  refer  on  some 
future  occasion.  Mr.  Milt-s  was  once  a 
very  rich  merchant,  but  receiving  a  severe 
shock  in  tho  death  of  his  wife,  he  retired 


my  ear,  nudging  me  at  the  same  time  with 
his  elbow — "If  he  had  only  made  it  his 
trade  sir  —  if  ho  had  only  made  it  his 
trade  !"— 

They  are  inseparable  companions;  one 
would   almost  suppose  that  although    Mr. 
Miles  never  by  any  chance  does  anything 
in   the  way  of  assistance,  Jack  could   do 
nothing  without  him.    Whether  he  is  read- 
siting,  painting,  carpentering,  garden- 
ing, Hute-playing,  or  what  not,  there  is  Mr. 
:,  buttoned  up  to  the  chin 
in  his  blue  coat,  and  looking  on  with  a  face 
of  incredulous  (i  Mough  he  could 

not  credit  the  testimony  of  his  o\ 
and  had  a  \  that  no  man  could  be 

so  clever  but  in  a  dr< 

These  are  my  friends ;  I  have  now  in»  » • 
duced  myself  and  them. 
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pain,  lor  I 
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isclvet 
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rirew  ti) 


i   alinad  in  the 

.ninl 
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y  ac- 


cf  m\ 
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•  it     lir>t  o 
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wife  knew  me  well.  I  never  stru 
with  any  secret  jealousy  or  gall  when  she 
was  present,  but  that  woman  knew  it  as 
well  as  I  did.  I  never  raised  my  v\ 
such  times  but  I  found  hers  fixed  upon  me ; 
nt  them  on  the  ground  or  looked 
another  way,  but  I  felt  that  she  overlooked 
me  always.  It  was  an  inexpressible  relief 
to  me  when  we  quarrelled,  and  a  greater 
relief  still  when  I  heard  abroad  that  she  was 
dead.  It  seems  to  me  now  as  if  some 
strange  and  terrible  foreshadowing  of  what 
has  happened  since,  must  havo  hung  over 
us  then.  I  was  afraid  of  her,  she  haunted 
me,  her  fixed  and  steady  look  comes  back 
upon  me  now  like  the  memory  of  a  dark 
dream,  and  makes  my  blood  run  cold. 

She  died  shortly  after  giving  birth  to  a 
child  —  a  boy.  When  my  brother  knew 
that  all  hope  of  his  own  recovery  was  past, 
he  called  my  wife  to  his  bed-side  and  con- 
fided this  orphan,  a  child  of  four  vears  old, 
to  her  protection.  He  bequeathed  to  him 
all  the  property  he  had,  and  willed  that  in 
case  of  the  child's  death  it  should  pass  to 
my  wife  as  the  only  acknowledgment  he 
could  make  her  for  her  care  and  love.  He 
exchanged  a  few  brotherly  words  with  me 
deploring  our  long  separation,  and  being 
exhausted,  fell  into  a  slumber  from  which 
he  never  awoke. 

We  had  no  children,  and  as  there  had 
been  a  strong  affection  between  the  sisters, 
and  my  wife  had  almost  supplied  the  place 
of  a  mother  to  this  boy,  she  loved  him  as 
if  he  had  been  her  own.  The  child  was 
ardently  attached  to  her;  but  he  was  his 
mother's  image  in  face  and  spirit,  and 
always  mistrusted  me. 

I  can  hardly  fix  the  date  when  the  feel- 
ing first  came  upon  me,  but  I  soon  began 
to  bo  uneasy  when  this  child  was  by.  I 
never  roused  myself  from  some  moody  train 
of  thought,  but  I  marked  him  looking  at 
me:  not  with  mere  childish  wonder,  but 
with  something  of  the  purpose  and  mean- 
ing that  I  had  so  often  noted  in  his  mother. 
It  was  no  effort  of  rny  fancy,  founded  on 
close  resemblance  of  feature  and  expres- 
sion. I  never  could  look  the  boy  down. 
He  feared  me,  but  seemed  by  some  instinct 
to  despise  me  while  he  did  so;  and  even 
when  he  drew  back  beneath  my  gaze — as 
he  would  when  we  were  alone,  to  get 
nearer  to  the  door  —  he  would  keep  his 
bright  eyes  upon  me  still. 

Perhaps  I  hide  the  truth  from  myself, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  when  this  began,  I 
meditated  to  do  him  any  wrong.  I  may 
have  thought  how  serviceable  his  inherit- 
ance would  be  to  us,  and  may  have  wished 
hiir.  dead,  but  I  believe  I  had  no  thought 
»f  compassing  his  death  Neither  did  the 
yea  come  upon  me  at  once,  but  by  very 


slow  degrees,  presenting  itself  at  first  in 
j  dim  shapes  at  a  very  great  distance,  as  men 
may  think  of  an  earthquake  or  the  last 
day— then  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  and 
losing  something  of  its  horror  and  improba- 
bility— then  coming  to  be  part  and  parcel, 
nay  nearly  the  whole  sum  and  substance 
of  my  daily  thoughts,  and  resolving  itself 
into  a  question  of  means  and  safety ;  not 
of  doing  or  abstaining  from  the  deed. 

\Vhilo  this  was  going  on  within  me,  I 
never  could  bear  that  the  child  should  see 
me  looking  at  him,  and  yet  I  was  under  a 
fascination  which  made  it  a  kind  of  busi-v 
ness  with  me  to  contemplate  his  slight  and 
fragile  figure  and  think  how  easily  it  might 
be  done.  Sometimes  I  would  steal  up 
stairs  and  watch  him  as  he  slept,  but 
usually  I  hovered  in  the  garden  near  the 
window  of  the  room  in  which  he  learnt  his 
little  tasks,  and  there  as  he  sat  upon  a  low 
seat  beside  my  wife,  I  would  peer  at  him 
for* hours  together  from  behind  a  tree: 
starting  like  the  guilty  wretch  I  was  at 
every  rustling  of  a  leaf,  and  still  gliding 
back  to  look  and  start  again. 

Hard  by  our  cottage,  but  quite  out  of 
sight,  and  (if  there  were  any  wind  astir)  of 
hearing  too,  was  a  deep  sheet  of  water.  I 
spent  days  in  shaping  with  my  pocket- 
knife,  a  rough  model  of  a  boat,  which  1 
finished  at  last  and  dropped  in  the  child's 
way-  Then  I  withdrew  to  a  secret  place 
which  he  must  pass  if  he  stole  away  alone 
to  swim  this  bauble,  and  lurked  there  for 
his  coming.  He  came  neither  that  day  nor 
the  next,  though  I  waited  from  noon  till 
nightfall.  I  was  sure  that  I  had  him  in 
my  net,  for  I  had  heard  him  prattling  of 
the  toy,  and  knew  that  in  his  infant  plea- 
sure he  kept  it  by  his  side  in  bed.  I  felt 
no  weariness  or  fatigue,  but  waited  patient- 
ly, and  on  the  third  clay  he  passed  me, 
running  joyously  along,  with  his  silken 
hair  streaming  in  the  wind  and  he  singing — 
God  have  mercy  upon  me!  —  singing  a 
merry  ballad — who  could  hardly  lisp  the 
words. 

I  stole  down  after  him,  creeping  under 
certain  shrubs  which  grow  in  that  place, 
and  none  but  devils  know  with  what  terror 
I,  a  strong  full-grown  man,  tracked  the 
footsteps  of  that  baby  as  he  approached  the 
water's  brink.  I  was  close  upon  him,  had 
sunk  upon  my  knee  and  raised  my  hand  to 
thrust  him  in,  when  he  saw  my  shadow  in 
the  stream  and  turned  him  round. 

His  mother's  ghost  was  looking  from  hie 
'  eyes.  The  sun  burst  forth  from  behind  a 
cloud :  it  shone  in  the  bright  sKy,  the 
glistening  earth,  the  clear  water,  the 
sparkling  drops  of  rain  upon  the  leaves. 
There  were  eyes  in  everything.  The  whole 
great  universe  of  light  was  there  to  sec 
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the  murder  aoue.  I  know  not  what  he 
laid  ;  he  cuuie  of  bold  and  manly  blood, 
and  child  as  he  was,  he  did  not  crouch  or 
fiiwn  upon  me.  I  heard  him  cry  that  lie 
would  try  •  :  tint  he  did — 

tn^ti  iim  running  back  towards 

Uiehouse.     The  next   I  .-aw  was  my  own 
sword  nuked  in  my  hand,  and  he  lying  at  ; 
my    feet   btark    dead —  dabbled   here   and' 

with  blood,  but  otherwise  no  different 
from  what  I  h;;<.  i> — in 

me  attitude  too,  with  his  checi. 
ing  upon  his  little  hand. 

•  >k  him  in  my  arms  and  laid  him — 

.    that  he  was  dead — in  a 

thicket.     My   wife    was    from    home   that 

:id  would  not  return  until  the  next. 

Our  bed-room  window,  the  only  sleeping 

room  on  that  side  of  the  1.  but  a 

'ind,  and  I  resolved  to 

,id  from   if   at   night  and  bury  him  in 

no  thought  tiiat  I  had 

fuik'«;  \nHii:iit  that  the 

.(1  nothing  found, 
that  the  money 

I  inu  t  tlie  child 

\il   my  thoughts  wt-n- 

bound  up  and  knott.  in  the  one 

"f  hiding-  what  I  had 

done. 

>n  they  came  to  tell  me 
that  the  child  was  missing,  when  I  (•( 
scouts   in    all   direct 

and  trembled  at  every  one's  approach,  no 
tfll  <«r  mind  of  man  conceive. 
.f(l  him  tint  ni<:ht.     When  I   i 

nd    looked    into    the    dark 
thicket,  there  w.  Inning  !'!<'' 

mur- 

i)    into    his 
!  i   him  ther- 

Ftill  :' 

to  th' 

I   had  t"  '<   the 

child 

!  did — with 
some  npp 

It  was  in  a  j> 

ran    nut    nnd    \\ 
the   turf 


I  slept — not  as  men  do  who  waKe  re- 
1  and  cheerful,  but  I  did  sleep,  pass- 
ing from  vague   and   shadowy  dreams  of 
hunted  down,  to  visions  of  the  plot 
of  grass,  through  which  now  a  hand  and 
now  a  foot  and  now  the  head  itself  was 
starting  out.    At  this  point  I  always  woke 
and  stole  to  the  window  to  make  sure  that 
it  was  not  really  «o.     That  done  I  crept  to 
bed  again,  and  thus  I  spent  the  night  in  fits 
and  starts,  getting  up  and  lying  down  full 
twenty    times,   and    dreaming    the    same 
drearn  over  and  overairain — which  was  far 
than  lying  av.  :ream 

Once  I  thought  that  'he  child  was  alive 
and  that  I  had  never  tried  to  kill  him.  To 
wake  from  that  dream  was  the  mostdicad- 
ful  agony  of  all. 

Tho  next  day  I  sat  at  the  window  again, 

never  once  taking  my  eyes  from  the  place, 

which,  although  it  was  covered  by  the  : 

\v;i^  as  plain  to  me — its  shape,  its  size,  its 

depth,  its  jagged  sides,  and  all — as  if  it  had 

lien  to  the  light  of  day.     When  a 

:it  walked  across  it,  I  flit  as    if  he 

ink  in ;  when  he  had  passed  I  looked 

.1  not  worn  the  » 

If  a  bird  lighted  there,  I  was  in  terror  le>t 
MUS  interposition  it  should 
frumental  in  the  discovery  ;  if  a  bit-nth 
of  an  ;<>ss  it,  to  me  it  whispered 

murder.     'I'  not  a  sight  or  - 

•rdinary,  mean,  or  unimportant  E 
but  was  fraught  with    fear.     And    in  thib 
tching  I  spent  throe 

the   fourth  there  came  to  the  gate 
..In  had  served  will-  me  ahiivid.  :• 
panied   by  a  brother  <  .»m  I 

had  i;  t'"lt    that  I  could  not 

If  was 

a  M:I,  my  people 

•  the 
'   down  with  jnt, 

-nrrd    that 

nobody  could  di-turh  it  now,   without 
knou  -1  to  drink  and  talk. 

:"-d   that    i  .•!! — 

•  iiam- 
ber—  '  had     not     I 

iM  I  do  hut  I.  II  l!i.-m  with 

. 

lint 

thewiWKwnel! 

>  tOMtpCCt   I'-    truf 

"O!i,  no! 
•ig    a 

poor  child  ?"   / 
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man  gained  by  such  a  deed,  no  one  bett.-r. 
but  Iheld  my  peace,  and  shivered  as  with 
an  ai 

emotion  they  were  endea- 
vour i:  r  me  with    the  hope  that 
the  boy  would  certainly  be  found  — 
cheer                    ;'>r  me — when  we  heard  a 
low.  di't'p  howl,  and  presently  there  sprung 
over  the  wall  two  great  dogs,  who  i 
ing1   into   the  garden  repeated  the  baying 
sound  we  had  heard  before. 

"Blood-hounds!'*  cried  my  visitors. 

What  need  to  tell  me  that !  I  had  never 
seen  one  of  that  kind  in  all  my  life,  but  I 
knew  what  they  were,  and  for  what  pur- 
pose they  had  come.  I  grasped  the  elbows 
of  my  chair,  and  neither  spoke  nor  moved. 

"They  are  of  the  genuine  breed,"  said 
the  man  whom  I  had  known  abroad,  "  and 
being  out  for  exercise  have  no  doubt  es- 
caped from  their  keeper.  What  noble 
animals  they  are !" 

Both  he  and  his  friend  turned  to  look  at 
the  dogs,  who,  with  their  noses  to  the 
ground,  moved  restlessly  about,  running  to 
and  fro,  and  up  and  down,  and  across,  and 
round  in  circles,  careering  about  like  wild 
things,  and  all  this  time  taking  no  notice 
of  us-.  hllt  ever  and  again  lifting  their  heads 


and  repeating  thu  yell  we  had  heard 
;.,  then  dropping  their  noses  to  the 
grout  i  y  earnestly  here 

and  there.  They  mnv  be^an  to  snuff  the 
earth  ni<>re  eagerly  than  th.-y  had  done  yet, 
and  although  they  v,\-re.  still  very  n.-s>  less,  no 
r  b"at  about  in  such  wid^  circuits,  but 
k»'pti,i.'artoonespot.and  constantly  diminish- 
ed the  distance  between  themselves  and  me. 

At  last  they  came  up  close  to  the  great 
chair  on  which  1  sat,  and  raising  their 
frightful  howl  once  more,  tried  to  tear 
away  the  wooden  rails  that  kept  them  from 
the  ground  beneath.  I  saw  how  I  looked 
in  the  faces  of  the  two  who  were  with  rne. 

"  They  scent  some  prey,"  said  they,  both 
together. 

"  They  scent  no  prey  !"  cried  I. 

"  In  Heaven's  name,  move,"  said  the  one 
!  I  knew,  very  earnestly,  "  or  you  will  be 
torn  to  pieces,." 

"Let  them  tear  me  limb  from  limb,  I'll 
never  leave  this  place  !"  cried  I.  "Are 
to  hurry  men  to  shameful  deaths'! 
Hew  them  down,  cut  them  in  pieces." 

•"There  is  some  foul  mystery  here!" 
said  the  officer  whom  I  did  not  know,  draw- 
ing his  sword.  "  In  King  Charles's  name, 
assist  me  to  secure  this  man." 


They  both  set  upon  me  and  forced  me 
away,  though  I  fought  and  bit  and  caught 
at  them  like  a  madman.  After  a  st, 
they  got  mo  quietly  between  them,  and  then, my 
God !  I  saw  the  angry  dogs  tearing  at  the  earth, 
and  throwing  it  up  into  the  air  liko  water. 

What  more  have  I  to  tell !  That  I  fell  upon 
my  knees  and  with  chattering  teeth  confessed 
the  truth,  and  prayed  to  be  forgiven.  That  I 
hftve  since  denied  and  now  confess  to  it  again. 


That  I  have  been  tried  for  the  crime,  foun 
guilty,  and  sentenced.  That  I  have  not  the 
courage  to  anticipate  my  doom  or  to  bear  up 
manfully  against  it.  That  I  have  no  compas- 
sion, no  consolation,  no  hope,  no  friend.  That 
my  wife  has  happily  lost  for  the  time  those 
faculties  which  would  enable  her  to  know  my 
misery  or  hers.  That  I  am  alone  in  this 
stone  dungeon  with  my  evil  spirit,  and  that  J 
die  to-mormw  : 
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PERSONAL  ADVENTURES  OF  MASTER  HUMPHREY. 


<Thc 


<£urtom'tn 


NIGHT  is  generally  my  time  for  walk  in  jr. 
(n  the  summer  I  often  leave  home  early  in 
the  morning,  and  roam  about  fields  and 
lanes  all  day,  or  even  escape  for  days  or 
week  _r  in  the  country 

I  seldom  go  out  until  after  dark,  though, 
Heaven  bo  thanked,  I  love  its  light  and 
feei  the  cheerfuln- .--  it  .-hods  upon  the 
earth,  as  much  as  any  creature  living. 

I  have  fallen  inse'nsibly  into  this  habit, 
both  because  it  favours  my  infirmity,  and 
because  it  affords  me  greater  opportunity 
of  speculating  on  the  characters  and  occu- 
pations of  those  who  fill  the  streets.  The 
glare  and  hurry  of  broad  noon  are  not 
adapted  to  idle  pursuits  like  mine;  a  glimpse 
of  passing  faces  caught  by  the  light  of  a 
street  lamp  or  a  shop  window  is  often 
better  for  my  purpose  than  their  full  revela- 
tion in  the  daylight,  and,  if  I  must  add  the 
truth,  ni^ht  is  kinder  in  this  respect  than 
day,  which  too  m  air-built 

castle   at   the    moment  of  its   completion, 
;it  tiie  smallest  ceremony  or  rei: 

That  constant  pacing  to  and  fro,  that 
never-ending  restlessness,  that  incessant 
tread  of  feet  wearini:  the  rough  atones 
smooth  and  glossy— is  it  not  a  wonder  how 
the  (i  i  narrow  ways  can  bear  to 

hear  it!  Think  of  a  sick  man  in  such  a 
place  as  Saint  Martin's  court,  listening  to 
the  f  xiL-teps,  anil  in  the  mid.-t  of  p.iin  and 
wearr  .  . :',  (as 

iii>t  p>  rli'rm)  to 

1  t!i<;  child's  strp  from   the  man' 
from  the   boot rd   e.\v 

,  v,  the  dull   heel 

of  the  ani:  from  the  quick 

tread  of  a  ,<  r  — 

think  of  tin-  In.  i.ways 

it  to  hia  senses,  and  -\\  of 

OD,  on, 

if  he 

in  a  noisy  clmrr  MO  hope  of 

Then  the  cr  •  i-sing  ami 

^passing  on  the  br 

on  Ji'  listlessly 

upon  the  water,  with  some  vague  idea  that 

by  and  by  it   runs 

whirh  urow  WK 

it  joins  the  broad  vast  sea —  \. 

halt  to  res'  from  IP  ivy  loads,  and  think  as 

'he   pariM.'t  tint  to  • 
and  Ion  ni:  and  he  sit 

in  the  -in    UJHUI  a  hot  tarpaulin,  in  a  dull, 


slow,  sluggish  barge,  must  be  happiness 

unalloyed,   and   where  some,  and   a   very 

different   class,   pause    with    heavier  loads 

than   they,    remembering    to    have   heard 

I  or  read  in  some  old  time  that  drowning  was 

!  not  a  hard  death,  but  of  all  means  of  suicide 

the  easiest  and  best 

Covent  Garden  Market  at  sunrise  too,  in 
the  spring  or  summer,  when  the  fragrance 
of  sweet  flowers  is  in  the  a.  .ring 

even  the  unwholesome  steams  of  last 
night's  debauchery,  and  driving  the  dusky 
thrush,  whose  caire  Ins  hun-r  outside  a 
g-irrut  window  all  night  long,  half  mad 
with  joy  !  Poor  bird  !  the  only  neighbouring 
i  thing  at  all  akin  to  the  other  little  cap- 
tives, some  of  whom,  shrinking  from  the 
i  hot  hands  of  drunken  purchasers,  lie  droop- 
ing on  the  path  already,  while  others, 
j  soddened  by  close  contact,  await  the  time 
when  they  shall  be  watered  and  freshened 
up  to  please  more  sober  com  puny,  and 
make  old  clerks  who  pass  them  on  their 
road  to  br.~ii)'-ss  wonder  what  has  h'lled 
their  breasts  with  visions  of  the  couir 

But  my  present  purpose  is  no*  to  < 
:;pon  my  walks,  lor  I  have  ati  :i 
ture  to  relate  ;  it  arose  out  of  one  of  these 
rambles,  and  thus  I  have  been  led  to  speak 
of  them  by  way  of  preface. 

One  night  I  had  roamed  into  the  city, 
and  was  walking  slowly  on  in  my  usual 
way,  musing  upon  a  great  many  things, 
when  1  u  ted  by  an  inquiry,  the 

purport  of  whirh  did  not  reach  me,  but 
which  seemed  to  be  addressed  to  m\>elf, 
and  was  preferred  r. 
that  strurk  UK?  very  pleasantly.  I  turned 
In-tily  round  and  found  at  my  elbow  a 
pp'tiy  little  i_rirl,  vvho  beared  to  be  directed 
eertain  street  a* 

.   ind  indeed   in  quit--  another  quarter 
of  the  town. 

"  I'  "  aid 

I,  "my  child." 

"1    knov.  '  >he   replied    ti: 

"  I   am   afraid    it 
from  lli'T'    ' 

"A'  I.  in  soiii-'  surprise. 

.  I  don't  n.  <  it  1  r\m  a 

little  frightened  now,  foi  1  have  !<>• 

••  \:id  what  made  y<>u  nsk  it  (.f  me* 
Suppose  I  should 

said 
the  little  rr<  ature;  "vouaresuch  a  very  old 

inn,  and  walk  F« 
I  cannot  describe  )  I  was  irn 
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pressed  by  this  appeal  and  the  energy  with 
which  it  was  made,  which  brought  ;i 
into  tho  child's  clear  eye,  and  made  her 
slight  fiiiure  tremble  as  she  looked  up  into 
ace. 

."  said  I,  "  I'll  take  you  there." 

She  put  her  hand  in  mine  as  confidingly 
as  if  .-lie  had  known  me  from  her  cradle, 
and  we  tnni^vd  away  tn^i-tli'-r ;  the  little 
creature  accommodating  her  pace  to  mine, 
and  rather  seeming  to  lead  and  take  care 
of  me  than  I  to  be  protecting  her.  I  ob- 
served that  every  now  and  then  she  stole  a 
curious  look  at  my  face,  as  if  to  make  quite 
sure  that  I  was  not  deceiving  her,  and  that 
these  glances  (very  sharp  and  keen  they 
were  too)  seemed  to  increase  her  confi- 
dence at  every  repetition. 

For  my  part,  my  curiosity  and  interest 
were  at  least  equal  to  the  child's,  for  child 
she  certainly  was,  although  I  thought  it 
probable  from  what  I  could  make  out,  that 
her  very  small  and  delicate  frame  imparted 
a  peculiar  youthfulness  to  her  appearance. 
Though  more  scantily  attired  than  she 
might  have  been,  she  was  dressed  with 
perfect  neatness,  and  betrayed  no  marks 
of  poverty  or  neglect. 

<•  Who  has  sent  you  so  far  by  yourself]" 
said  I. 

"  Somebody  who  is  very  kind  to  me,  sir." 

"And  what  have  you  been  doing]" 

"  That,  I  must  not  tell,"  said  the  child 
firmly. 

There  was  something  in  the  manner  of 
this  reply  which  caused  me  to  look  at  the 
little  creature  with  an  involuntary  expres- 
sion of  surprise;  for  I  wondered  what  kind 
of  errand  it  might  be  that  occasioned  her 
to  be  prepared  for  questioning.  Her  quick 
eye  seemed  to  read  my  thoughts,  for  as  it 
met  mine  she  added  that  there  was  no 
harm  in  what  she  had  been  doing,  but  it 
was  a  great  secret — a  secret  which  she  did 
not  even  know  herself. 

This  was  said  with  no  appearance  of 
cunning  or  deceit,  but  with  an  unsuspicious 
frankness  that  bore  the  impress  of  truth. 
She  walked  on  as  before,  growing  more 
familiar  with  me  as  we  proceeded,  and 
talking  cheerfully  by  the  way;  but  she 
said  no  more  about  her  home,  beyond  re- 
marking that  we  were  going  quite  a  new 
road,  and  asking  if  it  were  a  short  one. 

While  we  were  thus  engaged,  I  revolved 
in  my  mind  a  hundred  different  explana- 
tions of  the  riddle,  and  rejected  them  every 
one.  I  really  felt  ashamed  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  ingenuousness  or  grateful  feel- 
ing of  the  child  for  the  purpose  of  gratify- 
ing my  curiosity.  I  love  these  little  peo- 
ple ;  and  it  is  not  a  slight  thing  when  they, 
who  are  so  fresh  from  God,  love  us.  As  I 
had  felt  pleased  at  first  by  her  confidence, 

determined  to  deserve  it,  and  to  do  credit 


to  the  nature  which  had  prompted  her  U1 
repose  it  in  me. 

There  was  no  reason,  however,  why  I 
should  refrain  from  seeing  the  person  who 
had  inconsiderately  sent  her  to  so  great  a 
distance  by  nitjht  and  alone ;  and  as  it  was 
not  improbable  that  if  she  found  herself 
near  home,  she  might  take  farewell  of  me 
and  deprive  me  of  the  opportunity,  I  avoid- 
ed the  most  frequented  ways  :md  took  the 
most  intricate,  —  and  thus  it  was  not  until 

rrived  in  the  street  itsrlf,  th.-.r 
knew  where  we  were.  Clapping  her  hands 
with  pleasure  and  running  on  before  me 
for  a  short  distance,  my  little  acquaintance 
stopped  at  a  door,  and  remaining  on  the 
step  till  I  came  up,  knocked  at  it  when  I 
joined  her. 

A  part  of  this  door  was  glass  unprotect- 
ed by  any  shutter,  which  I  did  not  obs 
at  first,  for  all  was  very  dark  and  silent 
within,  and  I  was  anxious  (as  indeed  the 
child  was  also)  for  an  answer  to  our  sum- 
mons. When  she  had  knocked  twice  01 
thrice,  there  was  a  noise  as  if  some  person 
were  moving  inside,  and  at  length  a  fainl 
light  appeared  through  the  glass,  which,  as 
it  approached  very  slowly,  the  bearer  hav- 
ing to  make  his  way  through  a  great  many 
scattered  articles,  enabled  me  to  see  both 
what  kind  of  person  it  was  who  advanced 
and  what  kind  of  place  it  was  through 
which  he  came. 

It  was  a  little  old  man  with  long1  grey  hair, 
whose  face  and  figure,  as  he  held  the  light 
above  his  head  and  looked  before  him  as  he 
j  approached,  I  could  plainly  see.  Though 
much  altered  by  age,  I  fancied  I  could  re- 
cognise in  his  spare  and  slender  form  some- 
thing of  that  delicate  mould  which  I  had 
noticed  in  the  child.  Their  bright  blue 
eyes  were  certainly  alike ;  but  his  face  was 
so  deeply  furrowed  and  so  very  full  of  care, 
that  here  all  resemblance  ceased. 

The  place  through  which  he  made  his 
way  at  leisure,  was  one  of  those  recepta- 
cles for  old  and  curious  things  which  seem 
to  crouch  in  odd  corners  of  this  town,  and 
to  hide  their  musty  treasures  from  the  pub- 
lic eye  in  jealousy  and  distrust.  There 
were  suits  of  mail  standing  like  ghosts,  in 
armour  here  and  there,  fantastic  carvings 
brought  from  monkish  cloisters,  rusty  wea- 
pons of  various  kinds,  distorted  figures  in 
china  and  wood  and  iron  and  ivory  :  tapes- 
try and  strange  furniture  that  might  have 
been  designed  in  dreams.  The  haggard 
aspect  of  the  little  old  man  was  wonder- 
fully suited  to  the  place ;  he  might  have 
groped  among  old  churches  and  tombs  and 
deserted  houses,  and  gathered  all  the  spoils 
with  his  own  hands.  There  was  nothing 
in  the  whole  collection  but  what  was  in 
keeping  with  himself;  nothing  that  looked 
older  or  more  worn  than  he. 
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As  he  turned  the  key  in  the  lock,  ho  sur- 

'1  me  with  some  astonishment,  which 

*  not  diminished  when  he  looked  from 

1   to   my  companion.     The   door   hoinc 

opened,  the  child  addressed  him  as  Tramf- 

•id  told  him  the  little  story  of  our 

com: 

-     then    child."   said    the   old 
-  how  couldst 

-what  if  I  had  lost  thee, 

:nd  my  way  hack  to 

-•"d    tin-   child  boldly; 
3  ' 

me  to  waik  \™\ 

nnd   1.,-k,,] 

be  1,-d   .,„'• 

n   from 

•"in  behind, 

kind  ofcWt   "  ',"7  " 

a  fairy  mi 

'   was  m  pn-ft 

The   rhild    T.*,k 

n  nnd 

' 
a  chair  ; 

"  V  'man  inn  .brill 


.  "more  care  of  Nolly!  why  whoever 
a  child  as  I  love  Nell?"     ' 
lie  said  this  with  such  evident  surprise 
that  I  was  perplexed  what  -..uke, 

and   the    more   so   because    coupled    with 
!e    and    wandering    jn    ]M* 
manner,  thrre  wer--  in  his  face  mark-  ,,f 
•;d  anxious  thought  whic!i  convinced 
me  that  h<-  could  not  he,  as  I  1 

"    lnr'"i"l    '  .  in    a   state  of 

_  '  or  imbecility. 

I  don't  think  you  "—I  heir.™ 

> I  don't  consider!"  cried  thr  ol-i 
interrupting  me,  "1  do  n't  consider  h<  r!  ah, 

ho\v   little  yon   know  of  th.-  truth!     J.iule 
-Nelly,  little  Nelly !" 

It   would   !)••  iriifMtssible   fi.r  any  man,  I 
Ol  what  his  form  ofsp,-,  <•!,  n,,r 
mi»re  afU'ctior,   than   th/,! 
in   cur  -  f 

fltr  him  In  spi-ali  ;iira:n.  IM,' 
•  in    II|M.II    his    hand  and  slmkii 
head  twin-  ,,r  ihri.-r  iivd  his  eyes 
tin-  ' 

While  fl,IItJ   jj 

of  the  (  l^et  on»-n« 


'^ 


he  had 


• 
me    i    , 

I  wat  aurp; 
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that  all  this  time  everything  was  done  by 
the  child,  and  that  there  appeared  to  be 
no  other  persons  but  ourselves  in  the 
house.  I  took  advantage  of  a  moment 
when  she  was  absent  to  venture  a  hint  on 
this  point,  to  which  the  old  man  replied 
that  there  were  few  ffrown  persons  as 
trustworthy  or  as  careful  as  she. 

"It  always  grieves  me,"  I  observed, 
roused  by  what  I  took  to  be  his  selfishness, 
"it  always  grieves  me  to  contemplate  the 
initiation  of  children  into  the  ways  of  life, 
when  they  are  scarcely  more  than  infants. 
It  checks  their  confidence  and  simplicity — 
two  of  the  best  qualities  that  Heaven  gives 
them — and  demands  that  they  share  our 
sorrows  before  they  are  capable  of  entering 
into  our  enjoyments." 

"  It  will  never  check  hers,"  said  the  old 
man,  looking  steadily  at  me,  "  the  springs 
are  too  deep.  Besides,  the  children  of  the 
poor  know  but  few  pleasures.  Even  the 
cheap  delights  of  childhood  must  be  bought 
tnd  paid  for." 

"  But — forgive  me  for  saying  this — you 
are  surely  not  so  very  poor" — said  I. 

"  She  is  not  my  child,  sir,"  returned  the 
old  man.  "  Her  mother  was,  and  she  was 
poor.  I  save  nothing  —  not  a  penny  — 
though  I  live  as  you  see,  but" — he  laid  his 
hand  upon  my  arm  and  leant  forward  to 
whisper,  "  She  shall  be  rich  one  of  these 
days,  and  a  fine  lady.  Do  n't  you  think  ill 
of  me  because  I  use  her  help.  She  gives 
it  cheerfully  as  you  see,  and  it  would  break 
her  heart  if  she  knew  that  I  suffered  any- 
body else  to  do  for  me  what  her  little  hands 
could  undertake.  I  don't  consider!" — he 
Cfied  with  sudden  querulousness,  "  why, 
God  knows  that  this  one  child  is  the 
thought  and  object  of  my  life,  and  yet  he 
never  prospers  me — no,  never." 

At  this  juncture,  the  subject  of  our  con- 
versation again  returned,  and  the  old  man 
motioning  to  me  to  approach  the  table, 
broke  off,  and  said  no  more. 

We  had  scarcely  begun  our  repast  when 
there  was  a  knock  at  the  door  by  which  1 
had  entered, and  Nell  bursting  into  a  hi -arty 
laugh,  which  I  was  rejoiced  to  hear,  lor  it 
was  childlike  and  full  of  hilarity,  said  it 
was  no  doubt  dear  old  Kit  come  back  at 
last. 

<•  Foolish  Nell !"  said  the  old  man  fond- 
ling with  her  hair.  "  She  always  laughs 
at  poor  Kit." 

The  child  laughed  again  more  heartily 
than  before,  and  I  could  not  help  smiling 
from  pure  sympathy.  The  little  old  man 
took  up  a  candle  and  went  to  open  the 
door.  When  he  came  back,  Kit  was  at 
his  heels. 

Kit  was  a  shock-headed  snambling  awk- 
lad,  H'ith  an  uncommonly  wide  mouth, 


very  red  cheeks,  a  turned-up  nose,  and  cer- 
tainly tho  most  comical  expression  of  face 
I  ever  saw.  He  stopped  short  at  the  door 
on  seeing  a  stranger,  twirled  in  his  hand  a 
perfectly  round  old  hat  without  any  vestige 
of  a  brim,  and  resting  himself  now  on  one 
leg  and  now  on  the  other,  and  changing 
them  constantly,  stood  in  the  door-way, 
looking  into  the  parlour  with  the  most  ex- 
traordinary  leer  I  ever  beheld.  I  entertained 
a  grateful  feeling  towards  the  boy  from 
that  minute,  for  I  felt  that  he  was  tho 
comedy  of  the  child's  life. 

"  A  long  way,  wasn't  it,  Kit  1"  said  the 
little  old  man. 

"  Why  then,  it  was  a  goodish  stretch, 
master,"  returned  Kit. 

"  Did  you  find  the  house  easily  T' 

"  Why  then,  not  over  and  above  easy, 
master,"  said  Kit. 

"Of  course  you  have  come  back  hungry  1" 

"  Why  then,  I  do  consider  myself  rather 
so,  master,"  was  the  answer. 

The  lad  had  a  remarkable  way  of  stand- 
ing sideways  as  he  spoke,  and  thrusting  his 
head  forward  over  his  shoulder,  as  if  he 
could  not  get  at  his  voice  without  that 
accompanying  action.  I  think  he  wotild 
have  amused  one  anywhere,  but  the  child's 
exquisite  enjoyment  of  his  oddity,  and  the 
relief  it  was  to  find  that  there  was  some- 
thing she  associated  with  merriment  in  a 
place  that  appeared  so  unsuited  to  her, 
were  quite  irresistible.  It  was  a  greai 
point  too  that  Kit  himself  was  flattered  by 
the  sensation  he  created,  and  after  several 
efforts  to  preserve  his  gravity,  burst  into  a 
loud  roar,  and  so  stood  with  his  mouth  wide 
open  and  his  eyes  nearly  shut,  laughing 
violently. 

The  old  man  had  again  relapsed  into  his 
former  abstraction  and  took  no  notice  of 
what  passed,  but  I  remarked  that  when  her 
laugh  was  over,  the  child's  bright  ey.es 
were  dimmed  with  tears,  called  forth  by 
the  fulness  of  heart  with  which  she  wel- 
comed her  uncouth  favourite  after  the  little 
anxiety  of  the  night.  As  for  Kit  himself 
(whose  laugh  had  been  all  the  time  one  of 
that  sort  which  very  little  would  change  into 
a  cry)  he  carried  a  large  slice  of  bread  and 
meat  and  a  mu^  of  beer  into  a  corner,  and 
applied  himself  to  disposing  of  them  with 
great  voracity. 

"  Ah !"  said  the  old  man  turning  to  me 
with  a  sigh  as  if  I  had  spoken  to  him  but 
that  moment,  "you  don't  know  what  you 
say  when  you  tell  me  that  I  don't  consider 
her." 

"  You  must  not  attach  too  great  weight 
to  a  remark  founded  on  first  appearances, 
my  friend,"  said  I. 

"  No,"  returned  the  old  man  thoughtful- 
ly, "  no.  Come  hither  Nell." 
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The  little  girl  hastened  from  her  seat,  ! 
and  put  her  arm  about  his  neck. 

"Do  I  love  thee,  Nell !"  said  he. "Say- 
do  I  love  thee,  Nell,  or  no !'' 

The  child  only  answered  by  hor  caresses, 
ind  laid  her  head  upon  hi.s  I 

"  Why  dost  thou  sob!"  said  the  grand- 
Bather,    pressing    her    closer  to    him   and 
glancing  towards  me.     "  l.s  it  because  thou 
~t  I  love  thee,  and  dost  not  like  that 
;ld  seem  to  doubt  it  by  my  qucsticn  ? 
Well,   well — then  let  us  say  I   love   thee  I 
dourly." 

11  Indeed,   indeed  you   do,"   replied    the  ; 
child  with  great  earnestness,  "Kit  knows 
you  do." 

Kit,  who  in  despatching  his  bread  and 
meal  had  b'-en  swallov/m^  two-thirds  of  his 
knife  at  every  mouthful  with  the  coolness  of 
a  juggler,  stopped  short  in  his  operations  on 
thus  a;'i>e:i;.>,l  to,  and  bawled  "  No- 
:-'ich  a  too!  .-•  doesn't." 

which    he   incapacity '  If  for 

further  conversation  by  taking  a  most  pro- 
digious sandwich  at  one  bite. 

poor  now" — said  the  old  man 
patting  the  chii>  ••  but  I  say  again 

that  '  :icn  she  shall  be 

rich.  It  has  been  a  long  time  coming,  but 
it  must  come  at  la.-t;  a  very  long  time,  but 
it  surely  must  come.  It  has  come  to  other 
woo  do  nothing  but  waste  and  riot. 
When  will  it  come  to  me !" 

•  I  v:i  .TV  liappy  as  I  am,  grandfather," 
said  the  child. 

••Tu-h,   tush!"  returned   the   old  man, 

"thou  dost  not  know — how  should'st  thou  !" 

:>••  mutt-Tt-d  auam  between  his  teeth, 

,-ie.  1  am  very  Hire   it 

rnu.-t.     It  will  be  all  the  better  tor  roming 

-hed  ;md  fell  into  his 

-till   holding  the 

Child  "es  appeared  to  he  m- 

ind  him.    By  this 

F  mid- 

I  rose  to  go,  which  recalled  him 
to  himeelC 

•• '  ."  he  said.   "Now  Kit 


:  you  still  here  ! 
<  your 
.  to  do. 

urn  he  ^onc  !" 

kind- 


-  inidm 
i  the  u 

ness. 

Miss  Nell. "returned  lit 
"And  thank  t:  mterpoeed 

the  old  man,  "hut  li.r  who-p  eai 
"st  my  little  girl  to-n 

do,  that  won't." 
MWhatd0}uuin<  ml*1  >-riorf  t ho  old  man. 

"I'd  hav./tu.md  her.  muter."  Mid 


"  I'd  have  found  her.  I'd  bet  that  I'd  find 
her  if  she  was  above  ground,  I  would  u 
quick  as  anybody,  master.  Ha,  ha,  ha !" 

Once  more  opening  his  mouth  and  shut- 
ting !:  d  laughing  like  a  stentor, 
Kit  gradually  backed  to  the  door,  and  roar- 
ed himself  out. 

I  of  the  room,  the  boy  wa?  not  slo*** 
in  taking  his  departure;  when  he  had  gone 
and  the  child  was  occupied  in  clearing  the 
table,  the  old  man  said  : 

"I  haven't  seemed  to  thank  yon, 
enough  for  what  you  have  done  tonight, 
but  I  do  th-.mk  you  humbly  and  heartily, 
and  so  does  she,  and  her  thanks  are  better 
worth  than  mine.  I  should  be  sorry  that 
you  went  away  and  thouirlit  I  was  unmind- 
ful of  your  of  her — I 
am  not  ind< 

I  was  sure  of  that,  I  said,  from  what  I 
had  seen.  "  But,"  I  addfd,  "  may  I  ask  you 
a  question  ]" 

"Ay  sir,"  replied  the  old  man,  "what 
is  it?" 

"This  delicate  child,"  said  I,  "with  so 
much  beauty  and  intelligence — has  she  no- 
body to  care  for  her  hut  you,  Ins  she  no 
other  companion  or  adviser  !" 

"No,"  he  returned  looking  steadfastly  in 
my  face,  "  no,  and  she  wants  no  other." 

'"But  are  you  not  fearful,"  said  I,  "  that 
you  may  misunderstand  a  charge  so  ten- 
der? I  am  sure  you  mean  well,  but  are 
you  quite  certain  that  yon  know  how  to  ex- 
ecute such  a  trust  as  this  !  I  am  an  old 
man,  like  you,  and  1  am  actuated  by  an  old 
man's  concern  in  all  that  is  younu  and  pro- 
mising. Do  you  not  think  that  what  I  have 

•f  you  and  this  little  creature  t< 
must  have  an  interest  not  wholly  tree  from 
pain  !" 

"Sir,"  rejoined  the  old  man  after  a  mo- 
ment's  silence,   «  I    have  no  ri^ht   ' 
hurt  at  what  yon  >ay.      It   i^  true  that  in 
many  respects  I  am   the  child,  and  || 
L'rmvn  person — that  yon  have  seen  tin 
Hut   waking  or  sleeping,  by  niuht  or 

kness  or  health,  she  \f 
i  if  my  care,  nnd  if  you  knew  of  how  i 
\«>u  would   look  on  me  with  d.' 
,ou  would  indeed.     Ah!   it's  n  ' 
life  ti.r  an  old  man — a  wr.-iry.  weary  life— 
but  there  is  n  great  end  to  L'.'iin.  nnd  that  1 

SecuiL'  that  ln»  \vn 

-  lire,   |  tir 
•    A  Inch   I   h 

he,    » 

urprised  to  tee  > 

tiently  hv  with  a  cloak  tipnn  her  arn 
in  her  hand  a  hat  and  K 

"  Thow  ire  not  mine,  my  drnr,"  said  .. 

child  quietly,  "  ther 
nre  grandfather's." 
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"  But  he  is  not  going  out  to-night." 

"  Oh,  yes  he  is,"  said  the  child,  with  a 
smile. 

"  And  what  becomes  of  you,  my  pretty 
one?" 

••  Me  !  I  stay  here,  of  course.  I  always 
do." 

I  looked  in  astonishment  towards  the  old 
man,  but  ho  was,  or  feigned  to  l>e»  busied 
in  the  arrangement  of  his  dress.  From 
him  I  looked  back  to  the  slight  gentle 
figure  of  the  child.  Alone !  In  that  gloomy 
place  all  the  long,  dreary  night ! 

She  evinced  no  consciousness  of  my  sur- 
prise, but  cheerfully  helped  the  old  man 
with  his  cloak,  and  when  he  was  ready 
took  a  candle  to  light  us  out.  Finding  that 
we  did  not  follow  as  she  expected,  she 
looked  back  with  a  smile  and  waited  for 
us.  The  old  man  showed  by  his  face  that 
he  plainly  understood  the  cause  of  my 
hesitation,  but  he  merely  signed  to  me 
with  an  inclination  of  the  head  to  pass  out 
of  the  room  before  him,  and  remained 
silent.  I  had  no  resource  but  to  comply. 

When  we  reached  the  door,  the  child 
setting  down  the  candle,  turned  to  say 
good  night,  and  raised  her  face  to  kiss  me. 
Then  she  ran  to  the  old  man,  who  folded 
her  in  his  arms  and  bade  God  bless  her." 

"  Sleep  soundly,  Nell,"  he  said  in  a  low 
voice,  "  and  angels  guard  thy  bed.  Do  not 
forget  thy  prayers,  my  sweet. 

"  No  indeed,"  answered  the  child  fervent- 
ly, '« they  make  me  feel  so  happy  !" 

"That's  well;  I  know  they  do;  they 
should,"  said  the  old  man.  "  Bless  thee  a 
hundred  times.  Early  in  the  morning  I 
shall  be  home." 

"You'll  not  ring  twice,"  returned  the 
child.  "  The  bell  wakes  me,  even  in  the 
middle  of  a  dream." 

With  this  they  separated.  The  child 
opened  the  door  (now  guarded  by  a  shutter 
which  I  had  heard  the  boy  put  up  before 
he  left  the  house)  and  with  another  fare- 
well, whose  clear  and  tender  note  I  have 
recalled  a  thousand  times,  held  it  until  we 
had  passed  out.  The  old  man  paused  ;i 
moment  while  it  was  gently  closed  and 
fastened  on  the  inside,  and  satisfied  that 
this  was  done,  walked  on  at  a  slow  pace. 
At  the  street-corner  he  stopped,  and  regard- 
ing me  with  a  troubled  countenance  said 
that  our  ways  were  widely  different  and 
that  he  must  take  his  leave.  I  would  have 
spoken,  but  summoning  up  more  alacrity 
than  might  have  been  expected  in  one  of 
his  appearance,  he  hurried  away.  I  could 
see  that  twice  or  thrice  he  looked  back  as 
if  to  ascertain  if  I  were  still  watching  him, 
or  perhaps  to  assure  himself  that  I  was  not 
blowing  ftt  a  distance.  The  obscurity  of 


the  night  favoured  his  disappearance,  anL 
his  figure  was  soon  beyond  my  sight. 

I  remained  standing  on  the  spot  where 
he  had  left  me,  unwilling  to  depart,  and 
yet  unknowing  why  I  should  loiter  there. 
I  looked  wistfully  into  the  street  we  had 
lately  quitted,  and  after  a  time  directed  my 
steps  that  way.  I  passed  and  repassed  the 
house,  and  stopped  and  listened  at  the  door; 
all  was  dark,  and  silent  as  the  grave. 

Yet  I  lingered  about,  and  could  not 
tear  myself  away,  thinking  of  all  possible 
harm  that  might  happen  to  the  child — of 
fires  and  robberies  and  even  murder — and 
feeling  as  if  some  evil  must  ensue  if  I 
turned  my  back  upon  the  place.  The 
closing  of  a  door  or  window  in  the  street 
brought  me  before  the  curiosity-dealer's 
once  more ;  I  crossed  the  road  and  looked 
up  at  the  house  to  assure  myself  that  the 
noise  had  not  come  from  there.  No,  it  was 
black,  cold,  and  lifeless  as  before.  ' 

There  were  few  passengers  astir:  the 
street  was  sad  and  dismal,  and  pretty 
well  my  own.  A  few  stragglers  from  the 
theatres  hurried  by,  and  now  and  then  I 
turned  aside  to  avoid  some  noisy  drunkard 
as  he  reeled  homewards ;  but  these  in- 
terruptions were  not  frequent,  and  soon 
ceased.  The  clock  struck  one.  Still  1 
paced  up  and  down,  promising  myself  that 
every  time  should  be  the  last,  and"  breaking 
faith  with  myself  on  some  new  plea  as  often 
as  I  did  so. 

The  more  I  thought  of  what  the  old  man 
had  said,  and  of  his  looks  and  bearing,  the 
less  I  could  account  for  what  I  had  seen 
and  heard.  I  had  a  strange  misgiving  that 
his  nightly  absence  was  for  no  good  pur- 
pose. I  had  only  come  to  know  the  fact 
through  the  innocence  of  the  child,  and 
though  the  old  man  was  by  at  the  time  and 
saw  my  undisguised  surprise,  he  had  pre- 
served a  strange  mystery  upon  the  subject, 
and  offered  no  word  of  explanation.  These 
reflections  naturally  recalled  again  more 
strongly  than  before  his  haggard  face,  his 
wandering  manner,  his  restless,  anxious 
looks.  His  uflbction  for  the  child  might 
not  be  inconsistent  with  villany  of  the 
worst  kind ;  even  that  very  affection  was 
in  itself  an  extraordinary  contradiction,  or 
how  could  he  leave  her  thus?  Disposed  as 
I  was  to  think  badly  of  him,  I  never 
doubted  that  his  love  for  her  was  real.  ] 
could  not  admit  the  thought,  remembering 
what  had  passed  between  us,  arid  the  tone 
of  voice  in  which  he  had  called  her  by  her 
name, 

"  Stop  here,  of  course,"  the  child  hac* 
said  in  answer  to  my  question,  "I  always 
do  !"  What  could  take  him  from  home  fry 
night,  and  every  night?  1  called  UD  »t) 
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the  strange  tales  I  had  ever  heard  of  dark 
and  secret  deeds  committed  u\  ^ 
and  escaping  detection  for  a  long  ser. 

aany  of  these  stories  were, 
\  could  not  find  one  adapted  t« 
tery,    which   only    became  the   more   im- 
penetrable, in  proportion   as   I  sought   to 
solve  it. 

Occupied  with  such  thoughts  as  these, 
and  a  crowd  of  others  all  tending  to  the 
same  point,  I  continued  to  pace  the  street 


for  two  long  hours;  at  lengtn  the  rain 
began  to  descend  heavily,  and  then  over- 
powered by  fatigue  though  no  less  inte- 
rested than  I  had  been  at  first,  I  engaged 
the  nearest  coach  and  so  got  home.  A 
cheerful  fire  was  blazing  on  the  hearth,  the 
lamp  burnt  brightly,  my  clock  received  me 
with  its  old  familiar  welcome ;  everything 
was  quiet,  warm,  and  cheering,  and  in 
happy  contrast  to  the  gloom  and  darkness 
I  had  quitted. 


But  all   that   night,  wakinir   or  in    my  :ill  awry,  grinni-i/  from  wool  .-in,] 

sleep,    the    same  .nvd    ;uul  thr  dust  nixl   ru-t  ;md  worm   lli;:t  . 

the   sa  I — and  alone  in   the  inuist  of  all  thi» 

my  brain.      I   had  ever  hcti.rc  me  tin;  old  lumber  and  drray  and   u- 

dark    murky  looms — thi;    ir-iun'  tiful  child   in  ln-'r  ir-'iitl.'  s!m., 

mail  with  their  ghostly  silent  air— •  ihruugh  h.-r  light  and  Minny  dr 


POND  EN  CE. 


M  \sint   Hi  MPHRRY  has  boon 
with  the  following  lottrr.  •.-. 
ly««crntrd  .        :   >«vil.-d   m 

•vax  «  ith 
MIUMI  mginff  benl 

f  address,  but  begins  as  is  here  set  t 


Rat  It.  If  Y4i««My  AT/Al 

••If  to  b<' 
-s»    thcue    •  mea  *o  a  total 

.:i.l    tlint   h!- 

Ilirtinir  H-.\  !  —  nnd  \>  •    I  i-rrripitaled 

into  the  abyw,  and  have  no  power  of  aeJt- 
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Fimtchation  (forgive  me  if  I  coin  that 
phrase)  from  the  yawning  gulf  before  me. 

Yes,  I  am  writing  to  a  man,  but  lot  me 
not  think  of  that,  tor  madness  is  in  the 
thought.  You  will  understand  my  feelings  ! 
Oh  yes!  I  am  sure  you  will!  and  you  will 
>  t  them  too,  and  not  despise  them — 
will  you  ! 

Let  me  be  calm.  That  portrait — smiling 
as  once  he  smiled  on  me — that  cane 
dangling  as  I  have  seen  it  dangle  from  his 
hand  I  know  not  how  oft — those  legs  that 
.lave  glided  through  my  nightly  dreams 
and  never  stopped  to  speak — the  perfectly 
gentlemanly  though  false  original— can  I 
be  mistaken  !  oh,  no,  no. 

Let  me  be  calmer  yet ;  I  would  be  calm 
as  coffins.  You  have  published  a  letter 
from  one  whose  likeness  is  engraved,  but 
whose  name  (and  wherefore  ?)  is  suppressed. 
Shall  /breathe  that  name!  Is  it — but 
why  ask  when  my  heart  tells  me  too  truly 
that  it  is  ! 

I  would  not  upbraid  him  with  his  trea- 
chery, I  would  not  remind  him  of  those 
times  when  he  plighted  the  most  eloquent 
of  vows,  and  procured  from  me  a  small 
pecuniary  accommodation — and  yet  I  would 
see  him — see  .iirn  did  I  say — him — alas! 
such  is  woman's  nature.  For  as  the  poet 
beautifully  says — but  you  will  already  have 
anticipated  the  sentiment.  Is  it  not  sweet  1 
oh,  yes ! 

It  was  in  this  city  (hallowed  by  the 
recollection)  that  I  met  him  first,  and  as- 
suredly if  mortal  happiness  be  recorded 
anywhere,  then  those  rubbers  with  their 
three-aiul-sixpenny  points  are  scored  on 
tablets  of  celestial  brass.  He  always  held 
an  hon-nir — generally  two.  On  that  event- 
ful night  we  stood  at  eight  He  raised  his 
eyes  (luminous  in  their  seductive  sweet- 
ness) to  my  agitated  face.  "  Can  you  ]" 
said  he,  with  peculiar  meaning.  I  felt  the 
gentle  pressure  of  his  foot  on  mine;  our 
corns  throbbed  in  unison.  "  Can  you  ?"  he 
said  again,  and  every  lineament  of  his 
expressive  countenance  added  the  words 
"resist  me?"  I  murmured  "No,"  and 
fainted. 

They  said  when  I  recovered,  it  was  the 
weather.  /  said  it  was  the  nutmeg  in  the 
negus.  How  little  did  they  suspect  the 
truth  !  How  little  did  they  guess  the  deep 
nVHterioua  meaning  of  that  inquiry  !  He 


called  next  morning  on  his  knees — I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  he  actually  came  in  that 
position  to  the  house  dour,  hut  that  he  went 
down  upon  those  joints  directly  the  servant 
had  retired.  He  brought  some  verses  in 
his  hat  which  he  said  were  original,  but 
which  I  have  since  found  wen;  Milton's. 
Likewise  a  little  bottle  labelled  laudanum: 
also  a  pistol  and  a  swordstick.  He  drew 
the  latter,  uncorked  the  former,  and  clicked 
the  trigger  of  the  pocket  fire-arrn.  He  had 
come,  he  said,  to  conquer  or  to  die.  He  did 
not  die.  He  wrested  from  me  an  avowal 
of  my  love,  and  let  oft'  the  pistol  out  of  a 
back  window  previous  to  partaking  of  a 
slight  repast. 

Faithless,  inconstant  man  !  How  many 
ages  seem  to  have  elapsed  since  his  unac- 
countable and  perfidious  disappearance! 
Could  I  still  forgive  him  both  that  and  the 
borrowed  lucre  that  he  promised  to  pay 
next  week  !  Could  I  spurn  him  from  my 
feet  if  he  approached  in  penitence,  and 
with  a  matrimonial  object!  Would  the 
blandishing  enchanter  still  weave  his  spells 
around  me,  or  should  I  burst  them  all  and 
turn  away  in  coldness !  I  dare  not  trust  my 
weakness  with  the  thought. 

My  brain  is  in  a  whirl  again.  You  know 
his  address,  his  occupations,  his  mode  of 
life,  are  acquainted  perhaps  with  his  inmost 
thoughts.  You  are  a  humane  and  philan- 
thropic character — reveal  all  you  know — 
all ;  but  especially  the  street  and  number 
of  his  lodgings.  The  post  is  departing, 
the  bellman  rings — pray  Heaven  it  be  not 
the  knell  of  love  and  hope  to 

BELINDA. 

P.  S.  Pardon  the  wanderings  of  a  bad 
pen  and  a  distracted  mind.  Address  to  the 
Post-office.  The  bellman  rendered  impa- 
tient by  delay  is  ringing  dreadfully  in  the 
passage. 

P.  P.  S.  I  open  this  to  say  that  the 
bellman  is  gone  and  that  you  must  not 
expect  it  till  the  next  post,  so  don't  be 
surprised  when  you  don't  get  it. 


Master  Humphrey  does  not  feel  himself 
at  liberty  to  furnish  his  fair  correspondent 
with  the  address  of  the  gentleman  in  ques- 
tion, but  he  pubiisnes  ner  letter  as  a  pablic 
j  appeal  to  his  faith  and  gallantry. 


MASTER   HUMPHREY'S   VISITER. 


WHFN  I  am  in  a  thoughtful  mood,  I  often 
succeed  in  diverting  the  current  of  some 
mournful  reflections,  by  conjuring  up  a 
number  of  fanciful  associations  with  the 
objects  that  surround  me,  and  dwelling  up- 
on t!i'  M!  characters  they  su 

II:  '1  hy  this  habit  to  ri-si<_ru  to 

room  in  my  ho-:  ry  old  .-tar- 

rat"  inter- 

n.     Tim  .  --uaded  that 

a  stately  dame,  t'-rrible  to  behold   in  h<-r 

:ibove  the  ohim- 

i),   is  the  former 

lady  of  th  •  :rt-yird  he- 

1  :ce  of  surpassii!' 

which  I   li  .  <\v — in  :i  kind  of  jrnl- 

I — associated  with  her  lm<- 
bantl. 

with  •          Itice,  from 

whirh  I  I  : 

dutiful   in  nil   renpe*  ' 
• 

tod  mo- 
ther (  i  laundry 
garden)  piqtu-s  herself  upon  an  old  : 

r'lie  impl.!' 
ir  1-r. 
I        rk   out  many  a   little  drama,   whose 

: 
hand,  that  if  on  my  return  h< 

I   WIT"  to  find  soni' 
old  wight  of  two  centuries-  :ign  , 
•eated  in  my  easy  chair,  and  a  lo\ 


damsel  vainly  appealing  to  his  obdurate 
In-art  and  leaning  her  white  arm  upon  my 
clock  itself,  I  verily  believe  I  should  only 
express  my  surprise  that  they  had  kept  me 
waiting  so  long,  and  never  honoured  me 
with  a  call  before. 

I  was,  in  .-uch  a  mood  as  this,  sitting  in 
my  garden  yesterday  morning,  under  the 
shade  of  a  favourite  tree,  r. -veiling  in  all 
the  bloom  and  brightness  about  me.  and 
fei'linir  evi  :'hope  and  enjoyment 

quickened  by  this  most  beautiful  season  of 
spring,  when  my  meditations  were  inter- 
rupted hy  the  unexpected  appearance  of 
my  Inrhe'r  at  the  end  of  the  walk,  who  I 
immediately  saw  was  coming  towards  me 

with  a  hasty  step  that  betokened  something 
remarkable. 

My   Inrber  is  at  all  tin: 
bustling.  aetivi»  little  man — for  he  is,  as  it 
uer",  chubby  all  over,  without 
or  unwieldy  — but   ; 
was  so  very  uncommon  that   it   qui'- 

,\or  conl<:  ivenr« 

when  he  cam"  up  to  tin-,  that  I) 

twinkling   in  binary 

mnnwr,  that  his  little  red  noeo  was  in  an 

round 
:  into  an 
.  and  that  his 
•.t  with  giro. 
ised  to  see  my  h(iu-e- 

at  upon  hrr  dignity, 


I  was  utill 
keeper,  wh 

air  OT; 


peeping  round  the 


, 
the  N>t! 
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the  walk,  and  exchanging  nods  and  smiles 
with  the  barber,  who  twice  or  thrice  looked 
over  his  shoulder  for  that  purpose.  I  could 
conceive  no  announcement  to  which  these 
appearances  could  be  the  prelude,  unless  it 
were  that  they  had  married  each  other  that 
morning. 

I  was,  consequently,  a  little  disappointed 
when  it  only  came  out  that  thcro  was  a 
gentleman  in  the  house  who  wished  to 
speak  with  rne. 

••  And  who  is  it?"  said  I. 

The  barber,  with  his  face  screwed  up 
still  tighter  than  before,  replied  that  the 
gentleman  would  not  send  his  name,  but 
wished  to  see  me.  I  pondered  for  a  mo- 
ment, wondering  who  this  visitor  might  be, 
and  I  remarked  that  he  embraced  the  op- 
portunity of  exchanging  another  nod  with 
the  housekeeper,,  who  still  lingered  in  the 
distance. 

"Well!"  said  I,  "bid  the  gentleman 
come  here." 

This  seemed  to  be  the  consummation  of 
the  barber's  hopes,  for  he  turned  sharp 
round,  and  actually  ran  away. 

Now,  my  sight  is  not  very  good  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  therefore  when  the  gentleman 
first  appeared  on  the  walk,  I  was  not  quite 
clear  whether  he  was  a  stranger  to  me  or 
otherwise.  He  was  an  elderly  gentleman, 
but  came  tripping  along  in  the  pleasantest 
manner  conceivable,  avoiding  the  garden- 
roller  and  the  borders  of  the  beds  with  in- 
imitable dexterity,  picking  his  way  among 
the  flower-pots,  and  smiling  with  unspeak- 
able good-humour.  Befor«  he  was  half 
way  up  the  walk  he  began  to  salute  me ; 
then  1  thought  I  knew  him ;  but  when  he 
came  towards  me  with  his  hat  in  his  hand, 
the  sun  shining  on  his  bald  head,  his  bland 
face,  his  bright  spectacles,  his  fawn-colour- 
ed tights,  and  his  black  gaiters — then  my 
heart  yearned  towards  him,  and  I  felt  quite 
certain  that  it  was  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  My  dear  sir" — said  that  gentleman  as 
I  rose  to  receive  him,  "  pray  be  seated. 
Pray  sit  down.  Now,  do  not  stand  on  my 
account.  I  must  insist  upon  it,  really." 
With  these  words  Mr.  Pickwick  gently 
pressed  me  down  into  my  seat,  and  taking 
my  hand  in  his,  shook  it  again  and  again 
with  a  warmth  of  manner  perfectly  irre- 
sistible. I  endeavoured  tp  express  in  my 
welcome,  something  of  that  heartiness  and 
pleasure  which  the  sight  of  him  awakened, 
and  made  him  sit  down  beside  me.  All 
this  time  he  kept  alternately  releasing  my 
hand,  and  grasping  it  again,  and  surveying 
me  through  his  spectacles  with  such  a 
beaming  countenance  as  I  never  beheld. 

"  You  knew  me  directly  !"  said  Mr.  Pick- 
wick. "  What  a  pleasure  it  is  to  think  that 
you  knew  me  directly  !" 


I  remarked  that  1  had  read  his  adveu 
tares  very  often,  and  that  his  features  wort 
quite  familiar  to  me  from  the  published  por- 
traits. As  I  thought  it  a  good  opportunity 
of  adverting  to  the  circumstance,  I  condoled 
with  him  upon  the  various  libels  on  hischa^ 
racter  which  had  found  their  way  into 
print.  Mr.  Pickwick  shook  his  head  and 
for  a  moment  looked  very  indignant,  but 
smiling  again  directly,  added  that  no  doubt 
I  was  acquainted  with  Cervantes'  introduc- 
tion to  the  second  part  of  Don  Quixote, 
and  that  it  fully  expressed  his  sentiments 
on  the  subject. 

"But  now,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "don't 
you  wonder  how  I  found  you  out  3" 

"  I  will  never  wonder,  and  with  your 
good  leave,  will  never  know,"  said  I,  smil- 
ing in  turn.  "It  is  enough  for  me  that 
you  give  me  this  gratification.  I  have  not 
the  least  desire  that  you  should  tell  me  by 
what  means  I  have  obtained  it." 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  returned  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, shaking  me  by  the  hand  again,  "  you 
are  so  exactly  what  I  expected  !  But  for 
what  particular  purpose  do  you  think  I  have 
sought  you  out,  my  dear  sir  ?  Now,  what 
do  you  think  I  have  come  for?" 

Mr.  Pickwick  put  this  question  as  though 
he  were  persuaded  that  it  was  morally  im- 
possible that  I  could  by  any  means  divine 
the  deep  purpose  of  his  visit,  and  that  it 
must  be  hidden  from  all  human  ken. — 
Therefore,  although  I  was  rejoiced  to  think 
that  I  anticipated  his  drifl,  I  feigned  to  be 
ignorant  of  it,  and  after  a  brief  considera- 
tion shook  my  hoad  despairingly. 

"  What  should  you  say,"  said  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, laying  the  fore-finger  of  his  left  hand 
upon  my  coat-sleeve,  and  looking  at  me 
with  his  head  thrown  back,  and  a  little  on 
one  side,  "  what  should  you  say  if  I  con- 
fessed that  after  reading  your  account  of 
yourself  and  your  little  society,  I  had  come 
here,  a  humble  candidate  for  one  of  those 
empty  chairs  ?" 

"I  should  say,"  I  returned,  "that  1 
know  only  of  one  circumstance  which 
could  still  further  endear  that  little  society 
to  me,  and  that  would  be  the  associating 
with  it  my  old  friend — for  you  must  let  me 
call  you  so — my  old  friend  Mr.  Pickwick." 

As  I  made  him  this  answer,  every  fea- 
ture of  Mr.  Pickwick's  face  fused  itself 
into  one  all- pervading  expression  of  delight. 
After  shaking  me  heartily  by  both  hands  at 
once,  he  patted  me  gently  on  the  back,  and 
then — I  well  understood  why — coloured  up 
to  the  eyes,  and  hoped  with  great  earnest 
ness  of  manner  that  he  had  not  hurt  me. 

If  he  had,  I  would  have  been  conten 
that  he  should  have  repeated  the  offence  a 
hundred  times  rather  than  suppose  so,  but 
as  he  had  not,  I  had  no  difficulty  in  chang- 
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in  g  the  subject  by  making  an  enquiry  which 
had  been  upon  my  lips  twenty  times  al- 
ready. 

••  You  have  not  told  me,"  said  I,  "any- 
thing about  Sara  Weller." 

-  mi,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwic!:. 
the  same  as  ever ; — th  rue  faithful 

fellow  that  he  ever  was.  What  should  I 
tell  you  about  Sam,  my  dear  sir,  except 
that  he  is  more  indispensable  to  my  happi- 
ness and  comfort  every  day  of  my  life  !" 

Mr.  \\-ller,  senior?"  said  I. 
"Old  Mr.  Weller,"  returned  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, "  is  in  no  respect  more  altered  than 
Sam,  unless  it  be  that  he  is  a  little  more 
opinionated  than  he  was  formerly,  and  per- 
hap.s  at  times  more  talkutiv  .     !!••  spends 
a  good  deal  of  his  time  now  in  our  i 
bourhood,  and  Ir.  '.tuted  him 

part  of  my  body-guard,  that  when    i 

•  a  seat  in  your 

kitchen  on  clock  nights   (supposing   your 
thy  to  fill  one  of 
I  am  afraid  I  must  often  include 
Mr.  Welier,  too." 

I    '  >  If  to  give 

both  Sam  and  his  father  a  five  admission  to 

it  all  hours  and  seasons;  and  this 

point  fell  into  a  lengthy  conver- 

.  which  was  carried  on  with  as  little 

•  n  in- 
timate friends  from  our  youth,  and  which 
conveyed  to  me  the  comfortable  assurance 
that  Mr.  Pickwick's  buoyancy  of  spirit,  and 
!  all  his  old  cheerful  characteristic?, 
wholly  unimpaired.     As  he  had  spo- 
ken of  the  •'  my  friends  as  being 
yet  in  alx  !   him 
that                                            ;   to  receive 

veral  times 
ted  that   1,  jve  me  le 

>•  'Ilium   and   Mr. 
,ir  at   h;md)   without 

proposal,   i. 

allow 

him  '  il   that  hi.- 

bility  i,  and  tint 

Id  n«t  think 

T.      The  iitmo.-t 

o  I  hat 

ill    of 

' 
Mr. 

inda  a  §mn 

I 


ray  room  that  he  might  make  acquaintance 
with  the  old  chamber  which  is  our  place 
of  rneetin 

-•  And  tijis."  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  stopping 
i  short,    "  is  the  clock  !      Dear  me  !     And 
this  is  really  the  old  clock !" 

I  thought  he  would  never  have  come 
away  from  it.  Alter  advancing  towards  it 
softly,  and  laying  his  hand  upon  it  with  as 
much  respect  an  ,  smiling  looks  as 

if  it  were  alive,  he  set  himself  to  consider 
it  in  every  possible  direction,  mounting  on 
|  a  chair  to  look  at  the  top,  : 
1  upon  his  k:  mine  the  bottom,  now 

I  surveying  the  sides  with  his  *pectacles  al- 
I  most  touching  the  case,  and  now  tr\ 
|  peep  between  it  and  the  wall  to  _ 
view  of  the  back.     Then  he  would  retire 
a  pace  or  two  and  look  up  at  the  dial  to  see 
it  go,  and  then  draw  near  airain  and  stand 
with  bis  head  on  one  side  to  hear  it  tick: 
never  failing  to  glance  towards  me  at  in- 
tervals of  a  few  seconds  each,,  and   ncxl-his 
head   with   such  complacent   gratif" 

:n  quite  unable  to  describe.     His  ad- 
miration  was   not  confined    to  the   clock, 
either,  but  extended   it.-elf  to  evry  article 
in  the  room,  and  really,  \\hen  1, 
through  tl.-  <.ne,  and 

!f  down  in  all  ;  M-  af- 

ter another,  to  try  how  they  felt,  I   ; 

-ueh  a  picture  of  good-humour  and 
happiness  as  he  presented,  from  the  top  of 
his  shining  head  down  to  the  very  last  but- 
ton of  his  gaiters. 

,-nild    ha\<  I,  and 

should  have  had  the  utmost  enjoyment  of 
his  company,  if  he  had  remained  with  me 
all  day;  but  my  favourite, striking  the  hour, 
reminded  him  that  he  must  take  his  ! 
I  could  not  forbear  telling  him  once  more 
how  glad  he  had  made  me,  and  we  shook 

y  down  stairs. 

\\  ••  btd   :.  .  .-•  «ner  arrived   in   the  Hall, 

thrin    my   housekeeper  gliding   out  of  her 

(.-he  had  ri  M  and 

reeled  Mr.  Pickwick  with 

her  be-t  smile  and  curt.-y;  and  the  barber, 

•  ntly   pa»ing   on    hii 
•;t,  made  him  a  \a.-l  mmii 

—  \\  hen    the    I.  .    Mr. 

!    with  the    utmo-t   p 
Mid  \\  In  i)  he  bnwed  the    1: 

•  en    the    b 
and  the  Inrh-T,  I 

about  and  b<  v.  <  <!  with  undnmri- 

I  KI 

nt  tie  •   the 

i  ran 
1 

''irti'-i!    hid 

.  and  neein:  .is  still  looking 

tiUr  him  and  tb  my  liand, 
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ped,  evidently  irresolute  whether  to  come 
back  and  shake  hands  again,  or  go  on.  The 
man  behind  the  omnibus  shouted,  and  Mr. 
Pickwick  ran  a  little  way  towards  him : 
then  he  looked  round  at  me,  and  ran  a  lit- 
tle way  back  again.  Then  there  was  an- 
other shout,  and  he  turned  round  once  more 
and  ran  the  other  way.  After  several  of 


these  vibrations,  the  man  settled  the  ques- 
tion by  taking  Mr.  Pickwick  by  the  arm 
and  putting  him  into  the  carriage,  but  his 
last  uction  was  to  let  down  the  window  and 
wave  his  hat  to  me  as  it  drove  off 

i  lost  no  time  in  opening  the  parcel  he 
had  lefl  with  me.  The  following  were  its 
contents: — 


MR.   PICKWICK'S   TALE. 


A  GOOD  many  years  have  passed  away 
since  old  John  Podgers  lived  in  the  town 
of  Windsor,  where  he  was  born,  and  where 
in  course  of  time  he  came  to  be  comforta- 
bly and  snugly  buried.  You  may  be  sure 
that  in  the  time  of  King  James  the  First, 
Windsor  was  a  very  quaint  queer  old  town, 
and  you  may  take  it  upon  my  authority, 
that  John  Podgers  was  a  very  quaint  queer 
old  fellow;  consequently  he  and  Windsor 
fitted  each  other  to  a  nicety,  and  seldom 
parted  company,  even  for  half  a  day. 

John  Podgers  was  broad,  sturdy,  Dutch- 
built,  short,  and  a  very  hard  eater,  as  men 
of  his  figure  often  are.  Being  a  hard  sleep- 
er, likewise,  he  divided  his  time  pretty 
equally  between  these  two  recreations,  al- 
ways falling  asleep  when  he  had  done  eat- 
ing, and  always  taking  another  turn  at  the 
trencher  when  he  had  done  sleeping;  by 
which  means  he  grew  more  corpulent  and 
more  drowsy  every  day  of  his  life.  Indeed 
it  used  to  be  currently  reported  that  when 
he  sauntered  up  and  down  the  sunny  side 
of  the  street  before  dinner  (as  he  never  fail- 
ed to  do  in  fair  weather)  he  enjoyed  his 
soundest  nap ;  but  many  people  held  this  to 
be  a  fiction,  as  he  had  several  times  been 
seen  to  look  after  fat  oxen  on  market  days, 
and  had  even  been  heard  by  persons  of  good 
credit  and  reputation  to  chuckle  at  the 
sight,  and  say  to  himself  with  great  glee, 
"Live  beef,  live  beef!"  It  was  upon  this 
evidence  that  the  wisest  people  in  Windsor 
(beginning  with  the  local  authorities  of 
course)  held  that  John  Podgers  was  a  man 
of  strong  sound  sense — not  what  is  called 
smart,  perhaps,  and  it  might  be  of  a  rather 
lazy  and  apoplectic  turn,  but  still  a  man  of 
«olid  parts,  and  one  who  meant  much  more 
than  he  cared  to  show.  This  impression 
was  confirmed  by  a  very  dignified  way  he 
had  of  shaking  his  head  and  imparting  at 
the  same  time  a  pendulous  motion  to  his 
double  chin  ;  in  short  he  passed  for  one  of 
those  people  who  being  plunged  into  the 
Thames,  would  make  no  vain  efforts  to  set 


it  afire,  but  would  straightway  flop  down  to 
the  bottom  with  a  deal  of  gravity,  and  be 
highly  respected  in  consequence  by  all  good 
men. 

Being  well  to  do  in  the  world,  and  a 
peaceful  widower — having  a  great  appe- 
tite, which,  as  he  could  aflbrd  to  gratify  it, 
was  a  luxury  and  no  inconvenience,  and  a 
power  of  going  to  sleep,  which,  as  he  had  no 
occasion  to  keep  awake,  was  a  most  en- 
viable faculty — you  will  readily  suppose 
that  John  Podgers  was  a  happy  man.  But 
appearances  are  often  deceptive  when  they 
least  seem  so,  and  the  truth  is,  that  notwith- 
standing his  extreme  sleekness  he  was  ren- 
dered uneasy  in  his  mind,  and  exceedingly 
uncomfortable  by  a  constant  apprehension 
that  beset  him  night  and  day. 

You  know  very  well  that  in  those  times 
there  flourished  divers  evil  old  women  who 
under  the  name  of  Witches,  spread  great 
disorder  through  the  land,  and  inflicted 
various  dismal  tortures  upon  Christian  men : 
sticking  pins  and  needles  into  them  when 
they  least  expected  it,  and  causing  them  to 
walk  in  the  air  with  their  feet  upwards  to 
the  great  terror  of  their  wives  and  families, 
who  were  naturally  very  much  disconcert- 
ed when  the  master  of  the  house  unexpect- 
edly came  home,  knocking  at  the  door  with 
his  heels  and  combing  his  hair  on  the  scra- 
per. These  were  their  commonest  pranks, 
but  they  every  day  played  a  hundred  others, 
of  which  none  were  less  objectionable  and 
many  were  much  more  so,  being  improper 
besides;  the  result  was  that  vengeance 
was  denounced  against  all  old  women,  with 
whom  even  the  king  himself  had  no  sym- 
pathy (as  he  certainly  ought  to  have  had) 
for  with  his  own  most  Gracious  hand  he 
penned  a  most  Gracious  consignment  of 
them  to  everlasting  wrath,  and  devised 
most  Gracious  means  for  their  confusion 
and  slaughter,  in  virtue  whereof,  scarcely 
a  day  passed  out  one  witch  at  the  least  waa 
most  graciously  hanged,  drowned  or  roast- 
ed in  some  part  of  his  dominions.  Still  the 
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press  teemed  with  strange  and  terrible 
news  from  the  North  or  the  South  or  the 
East  or  the  West  relative  to  witches  and 
their  unhappy  victims  in  some  corner  of 
the  country,  and  the  Public's  hair  stood  on 
end  to  that  degree  that  it  lifted  its  hat  off 
its  head,  and  made  its  face  pale  with  terror. 
You  may  believe  that  the  little  town  of 
Windsor  did  not  escape  the  general  con- 
tagion. The  inhabitants  boiled  a  witch  on 
the  King's  birth-day,  and  sent  a  bottle  of 
the  broth  to  court,  with  a  dutiful  address 
expressive  of  their  loyalty.  The  King 
being  rather  frightened  by  the  pr 
piously  bestowed  it  upon  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  returned  an  answer  to 
the  address  wherein  he  gave  them  golden 
rules  for  discovering  witches,  and  laid  great 
1  upon  certain  protecting  charms,  and 
especially  horse-shoes.  Immediately  the 
towns-people  went  to  work  nailing  up 
-shoes  over  every  door,  and  so  many 
anxious  parents  apprenticed  their  children 
to  farriers,  to  keep  them  out  of  harm's  way, 
that  it  became  quite  a  genteel  trade  and 
flourished  exceedingly. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  bustle  John  Pod- 
;rs  ate  and  slept  as  usual,  but  shook  his 
a  great  deal  oftener  than  was  his 
custom,  and  was  observed  to  look  at  the 
oxen  less,  and  at  the  old  women  more.  He 
had  a  little  shelf  put  up  in  his  sitting-room, 
whereon  was  displayed  in  a  row  which 
grew  longer  every  week  all  the  witchcraft 
literature  of  the  time;  he  grew  learned  in 
charms  and  exorcisms,  hinted  at  certain 
questionable  females  on  broomsticks  whom 
he  had  seen  from  his  chamber  window 
riding  in  the  air  at  night,  and  was  in  con- 
stant terror  of  being  bewitched.  At  Irnirlh 

y  dwelling  upon   thi.~ 

idoa  which  being  alone  in  his  head  had  it 

all  its  own  way,  the  fear  of  u  itches  be- 

of  his  life.     H". 

:p  to  tlpit  time  had  nevr  known  what 

!'•!!  !i.-le.-p;   waking, 
Hi")'  •  nt  to  his  i: 

;    and  sleeping  or  waking 

h«-  had  n.  -t   a   i. 

n  wait   round  I 


i 

nstrnciinn, 

tuo  V'rau 
in   the   for:  ,  or    a    i  .....  of  a  I 

and   if  an  . 


a    brok-ii    and    Ptony  place)  John    b| 
from   a  do*  .i  out  upon    hrr,  and 

hung  round  her  neck  till  aasiHtancfl  arr 


j  when  she  was  immediately  carried  away 

!  and   drowned.     By  dint  of  constantly  in 

yeigling  old  ladies  and  disposing  of  them 

in  this  summary  manner,  he  acquired  the 

reputation  of  a  great  public  character,  and 

as  he  received  no  harm  in  these  pursuits 

;  beyond  a  scratched  face  or  so,  he  came  hi 

course   of   time   to   be  considered    witch- 

,  proof. 

There  was  but  one  person  who  entertain- 
i  ed  the  least  doubt  of  John  Podgers's  gifts, 
and  that  person  was  his  own  nephew,  a 
wild  roving  young  fellow  of  twenty  who 
had  been  brought  up  in  his  uncle's  house 
and  lived  there  still  —  that  is  to  say  when 
s  at  home,  which  was  not  as  often  as 
it  might  have  been.  As  he  was  an  apt 
scholar,  it  was  he  who  read  aloud  every 
fresh  piece  of  strange  and  terrible  intelli- 
gence that  John  Podgers  bought;  and  this 
he  always  did  of  an  evening  in  the  little 
porch  in  front  of  the  house,  round  which 
the  neighbours  would  flock  in  crowds  to 
hear  the  direful  news  —  for  people  like  to 
be  frightened,  and  when  they  can  be  fright- 
ened for  nothing  and  at  another  man's  ex 
pense,  they  like  it  all  the  better. 

One  fine  midsummer  evening,  a  group 
of  persons  were  gathered  in  this  place  lis- 
tening  intently  to  Will  Marks  (that  was 
the  nephew's  name)  as  with  his  cap  very 
much   on   one   side,  his   arm  coiled  slyly 
round  the  waist  of  a  pretty  girl  who  sat 
beside  him,  and  his  face  screwed   into  a 
comical  expression  intended  to   represent 
extreme  gravity,  he  read  —  with  Heaven 
knows   how    many  embellishments  of  hi« 
own  —  a  dismal   account  of  a   gentlemai 
down  in  Northamptonshire  under  the  in 
fluence  of  witchcraft   and   taken    foreibl 
possession  of  by  the  Devi!,  who  was  pla 
ing  his  very  self  with  him.     John  Podg* 
in  a  hiuh  Migar-loaf  hat  and  short  . 
filled   the  opposite  seat   and  Mirveyrd  t 
auditory  with  a  look  of  mingled  pride  a, 
horror    very    edifying    to    see,    while    tl 
hearers  with    their   heads    thrii.-t    ti.rwan 
and  their  mouths  open,  listened  and   trem 
bl' (I,  and    hoped    thei-  ,:,,a] 

more  to  mm.-.     Sometime.,  \Viil    stopped 
for  an  in.-lant  to  look  round  u  a<rer 

^  then  uith  a  mor. 


ruling 

. 

lidy   bfli.re   n,f  litmn- 
Hime     M 


their   p 


•  ii  in 
d   of 


the  approach  of  m^-lit  or  the  jjlnrv  in  wjuefc 
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vading  the  silence  of  the  hour,  caused  the 
reader  to  make  a  sudden  stop  and  the  lis- 
teners to  raise  their  heads  in  wonder.  Nor 
was  their  wonder  diminished  when  a  horse- 
man  dashed  up  to  the  porch,  and  abruptly 
checking  his  steed,  inquired  where  one 
John  Podgers  dwelt. 

"  Here !"  cried  a  dozen  voices,  while  a 
dozen  hands  pointed  out  sturdy  John,  still 
asking  in  the  terrors  of  the  pamphlet. 

The  rider  giving  his  bridle  to  one  of 
hose  who  surrounded  him,  dismounted,  and 
pproached  John  hat  in  hand,  but  with  great 
iaste. 

**  Whence  come  ye  ?"  said  John. 
"  From  Kingston,  Master." 
"And  whereforel" 
••  On  most  pressing  business." 
"Of  what  nature?" 
«  Witchcraft." 

Witchcraft!  Everybody  looked  aghast 
at  the  breathless  messenger,  and  the 
breathless  messenger  looked  equally 
aghast  at  everybody — except  Will  Marks 
who  finding  himself  unobserved,  not  only 
squeezed  the  young  lady  again,  but  kissed 
her  twice.  Surely  he  must  have  been 
bewitched  himself,  or  he  never  could  have 
done  it — and  the  yourg  lady  too,  or  she 
never  would  hav  let  him. 

•»  Witchcrart !"  cried  Will,  drowning 
the  sou«d  of  his  last  kiss,  which  was 
rather  a  lou/*.  one. 


The  messenger  turned  towards  him,  and 
with  a  frown  repeated  the  word  morn 
solemnly  than  before,  then  told  his  errand, 
which  was,  in  brief,  that  the  people  of 
Kingston  had  been  greatly  terrified  for 
some  nights  past  by  hideous  revels,  held  by 
witches  beneath  the  gibbet  within  a  mile 
of  the  town,  and  related  and  deposed  to  by 
chance  wayfarers  who  had  passed  within 
ear-shot  of  the  spot — that  the  sound  of 
their  voices  in  their  wild  orgies  had  been 
plainly  heard  by  many  persons — that  three 
old  women  laboured  under  strong  suspicion, 
and  that  precedents  had  been  consulted  and 
solemn  council  had,  and  it  was  found  that 
to  identify  the  hags  some  single  person 
must  watch  upon  the  spot  alone  —  that  no 
single  person  had  the  courage  to  perform 
the  task — and  that  he  had  been  despatched 
express  to  solicit  John  Podgers  to  under- 
take it  that  very  night,  as  being  a  man  of 
great  renown,  who  bore  a  charmed  life, 
and  was  proof  against  unholy  spells. 

John  received  this  communication  with 
much  composure,  and  said  in  a  few  words, 
that  it  would  have  afforded  him  inexpressi- 
ble pleasure  to  do  the  Kingston  people  so 
slight  a  service,  if  it  were  not  for  his  un- 
fortunate propensity  to  fall  asleep,  which 
no  man  regretted  more  than  himself  upon 
the  present  occasion,  but  which  quite  set- 
tled the  question.  Nevertheless,  he  said, 
i  there  wag  a  gentleman  present  (and  hcr»» 
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no  '.ooked  very  hard  at  a  tall  farrier)  who 
aaving  been  engaged  all  his  life  in  the 
manufacture  of  horse-shoes  must  be  quite 
invulnerable  to  the  power  of  witches,  and 
who,  he  had  no  doubt,  from  his  known  re- 
outntion  for  bravery  and  good  nature,  would 
readily  accept  the  commission.  The  far- 
rier politely  thanked  him  tor  his  good  opin- 
ion, which  it  would  always  be  his  study  to 
deserve,  but  added  that  \\ith  regard  to  the 
present  little  matter  he  couldn't  think  of  it 
on  any  account,  as  his  departing  on  such 
an  errand  would  certainly  occasion  the  in- 
Btant  death  of  his  wife,  to  whom  as  they 
all  know  he  was  tenderly  attached.  Now, 
to  f:r  from  this  circumstance  being  notori- 

•red  the  r>' 

as  the  farrier  was  in  the  habit  of  boatinir 
his  1  idy  rather  more  than  tender  husbands 

ydo;  all  tho  married  men  present, 

<>r.  applauded  his  resolution  with 
great  vehemence,  and  one  and  all  declared 
that  they  would  stop  at  home  and  die  if 

il  (which  happily  it  was  not)  in  de- 

of  their  lawful  parti; 
This  burst  of  enthusiasm  over,  they  be- 

Sn  to  look  as  by  ward  Will 

arks,  who  with  his  cap  more  on  one  side 
than  ever,  sat  watching  the  proceedings 
with  extraordinary  unconcern.  H> 

-•i  openly  to  express  his  dis- 
belief in  witches,  but  had  often  cut  such 
at  their  expense  as  left  it  to  be  in- 
!,  publicly  stating  on  several  occasions 
that  he  considered  a  broomstick  an  incon- 
nt  charter,  and  one  especially  unsuit- 
ed  to  the  dignity  of  the  female  character, 
and  indulging  in  other  free  remarks  of  the 
same  tendency,  to  the  great  amusement  of 

.Id  compan 
As  they  looked  at  Will,   they  began  to 

r  and   murmur  among   t 
and    at   1<  nnn    cried, —  "Why 

don't  you  a* k  Will  M  . 

• 

think  y  all  took  n  !,  and 

•M  a.vk 

'•  //  rrier. 

"Not  h-  ,    tin- 

crowd. 

'•  lli»   don't    t> 

sneered  a  little  man  with  a  yrllou. 
and  a  taunting   no«o  nnd    rhm.   which   he 
thru-t  out    I'roMi    imd<  r  th 
man  before  him. 

-."  said  a  - 
with  n  gruff  voice,  •' he'n  a  «ingl«   nian." 

•Thiri  'In-  point!"  said  the  ' 
all  the   married   men   murmured,  nh 
was  it,  and    they  only  w; 
single  thrmM'!\  would  show  him 

what  spirit  was,  very  soon. 


The  messenger  looked  towards  Will 
Marks,  beseechingly. 

"  It  will  be  a  wet  night,  friend,  and  my 
::ag  is  tired  after  yesterday's  work — ' 

Here  there  was  a  general  titter. 

"  But,"  resumed  Will,  looking  about  him 
with  a  smile,  "  if  nobody  else  puts  in  a  bet- 
ter claim  to  go  for  the  credit  of  the  town, 
I  am  your  man,  and  I  would  be  if  1  had  to 
go  afoot.  In  five  minutes  I  shall  be  in  the 
saddle,  unless  I  am  depriving  any  worthy 
gentleman  here,  of  the  honour  of  the  ad- 
venture, which  I  wouldn't  do  for  the  woi  Id." 

But  here  arose  a  double  difficulty,  for  not 
only  did  John  Podgers  combat  the  resolu- 
tion with  all  the  words  he  had,  which  were 
not  many,  but  the  young  lady  combated  it, 
too,  with  all  the  :  bad,  which  were 

v.  rv  many  indeed.  Will,  however, 
intlexible,  parried  his  uncle's  objections 
with  a  joke,  and  coaxed  the  young  lady 
into  a  smile  in  three  short  whispers.  As  it 
was  plain  that  he  would  go  and  set  his 
mind  upon  it,  John  Podgeis  cllrred  him  a 
few  first-rate  charms  out  of  his  own  pocket, 
which  he  dutifully  declined  to  accept,  and 
;mg  lady  gave  him  a  kiss,  which  he 
also  returr 

"You  see  \\hatarare  thing  it  is  to  be 
married,"  said  Will,  "and  how  careful  and 
considerate  all  those  husbands  are.  There's 
not  a  man  among  them  but  his  heart  is  leap- 
ing toforcstal  me  in  thisadventuro,  and  yet 
a  strong  sense  of  duty  keeps  him  back. 
The  husbands  in  this  little  town  are  a  pat- 
tern  to  the  world,  and  so  must  the  wives 
bo,  too,  for  that  matter,  or  they  could  never 
'nilf  the  influence  they  h,a-. 

Waiting  for  no  reply  to  this  sarcasm,  he 

snapped  his  tinkers  and  withdrew  into  the 

house,  .and   thence   into  the  stable,  while 

busied  themselves  in  refreshing  the 

i)Lr|ir,  and  others  in  baitinu  his 

In  less  than  the  specified  time,  lie  returned 

by  another  way,  with  a  good  cloak  hanging 

over  his  arm,  a  good   sword  girded  by  his 

side,  and  leading  hi*  good  horse  caparison- 

-  the   innr- 

"N"  Will,  leaping  into  the  pad. 

•••mid,  "up  nnd  away.—  Upon 
your  mettle,  friend,  and  push  on.  Good 
night  !" 

Hi         i  his  hind  to  tho  pirl,  nr<l.' 
his  drowsy  uncle,  wived  hi*  cnp  to  tho  rest 
— and  o!l'  thev  Mew.  pell-mell,  as  if  nil  tha 
witch'  'u   their  hone** 

legs.     They  \\ero  out  of  sight  in  n  minute. 

The  men   who  were   ]r"  hook 

their  herulM  doubtfully,  stroked  their  chins, 
nnd  shook  their  bends  again.  The  turner 
mid,  that  r  A  il  Marks  was  a  good 

unn.  nobody  should  ever  say 
that,  but  he  was  rash,  very  rash,  and  thers 
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was  no  telling  what  the  end  of  it  might  be ;  j 
what  did  he  go  for,  that  was  what  he  want- ' 
ed  to  knowl     He  wished  the  young  fellow 
no  harm,  but  why  did  he  go!     Everybody 
echoed  these  words,  and  shook  their  heads 
again,  having  done  which  they  wished  John 
Podgers  good  night,  and  straggled  home  to 
bed. 

The  Kingston  people  were  in  their  first 
sleep,  when  Will  Marks  and  his  conductor 
rode  through  the  town  and  up  to  the  door 
of  a  house,  where  sundry  grave  function- 
aries were  assembled,  anxiously  expecting 
the  arrival  of  the  renowned  Podgers.  — 
They  were  a  little  disappointed  to  find  a 
gay  young  man  in  his  place ;  but  they  put 
the  best  face  upon  the  matter,  and  gave 
him  full  instructions  how  he  was  to  conceal 
himself  behind  the  gibbet,  and  watch  and 
listen  to  the  witches,  and  how  at  a  certain 
time  he  was  to  burst  forth  and  cut  and  slash 
among  them  vigorously,  so  that  the  sus- 
pected parties  might  be  found  bleeding  in 
their  beds  next  day,  and  thoroughly  con- 
founded. They  gave  him  a  great  quan- 
tity of  wholesome  advice,  besides,  and — 
which  was  more  to  the  purpose  with  Will 
— a  good  supper.  All  these  things  being 
done,  and  midnight  nearly  come,  they  sal- 
lied forth  to  show  him  the  spot  where  he 
was  to  keep  his  dreary  vigil. 

The  night  was  by  this  time  dark  and 
threatening.  There  was  a  rumbling  of  dis- 
tant thunder,  and  a  low  sighing  of  wind 
among  the  trees,  which  was  very  dismal. 
Tne  potentates  of  the  town  kept  so  uncom- 


monly close  to  Will  that  they  trod  upcn 
his  toes,  or  stumbled  against  his  ancles,  01 
nearly  tripped  up  his  heels  al  every  step  he 
took;  and  besides  these  annoyances,  their 
teeth  chattered  so  with  fear  that  he  seemed 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  dirge  of  castaneta 

At  last  they  made  a  halt  at  the  opening 
of  a  lonely  desolate  space,  and  pointing  to  a 
black  object  at  some  distance,  asked  Will 
if  hr  suw  that,  yonder. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied.     "  What  then?" 

Informing  him  abruptly  that  it  was  the 
gibbet  where  he  was  to  watch,  they  wished 
him  good  nigh*  in  an  extremely  friendly 
manner,  and  i<in  back  as  fast  as  their  feet 
would  carry  tuem. 

Will  walked  boldly  to  the  gibbet,  and 
glancing  upward  when  he  came  under  it, 
saw — certainly  with  satisfaction  —  that  it 
was  empty,  and  that  nothing  dangled  from 
the  top  but  some  iron  chains  which  swung 
mournfully  to  and  fro  as  they  were  moved 
by  the  breeze.  After  ±  careful  survey  of 
every  quarter,  he  determined  to  take  his 
station  with  his  face  towards  the  town; 
both  because  that  would  place  him  with  his 
back  to  the  wind,  and  because  if  any  trick 
or  surprise  were  attempiRd,  it  would  pro- 
bably come  from  that  direction  in  the  first 
instance.  Having  taken  these  precautions, 
he  wrapped  his  cloak  about  him  so  that  it 
left  the  handle  of  his  sword  frejj,  and  rea- 
dy to  his  hand,  and  leaning  against  thegaJ- 
lows-tree,  with  his  cap  not  quite  so  much 
on  one  side  as  it  had  been  before,  took  up 
his  position  for  the  night. 
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WE  left  Will  Marks  leaning  under  the 
gibbet,  with   his  face   towards  the  town, 
scanning   the   distance    with  a   kees 
which  .-ought  to  pierce  the  dar 
catoii  tin*  earlier  glimpse  of  any  person  or 
:is  that  miL'hl  approach  towards  him. 
But  all  \\a  e  the  howling  of 

the  wind  as    it   swept  acre  .th  in 

mists,  and  the  creaking  of  the  chains  that 
(1  above  ln>  lit;;  M  no  sound 

to  break  the  sullen  .stillness  of  the  night. 
After  half  an  hour  or  so,  this  monotony  be- 
came more  disconcerting  to  Will  than  the 
most  furious  uproar  would  have  been,  and 
he  heartily  wished  for  some  one  antagonist 
with  whom  he  might  have  a  fair  stand-up 
fight,  if  it  were  only  to  warm  himself. 

Truth  to  tell,  it  was  a  bitter  wind,  and 
seemed  to  blow  to  the  very  heart  of  a  man 
•    blood,  heated   but  now  with  rapid 
ridin_  more  sensitive  to  the  chill- 

ing blast.     Will  was  a  daring  fellow  and 
cared  not  a  jot  for  hard  knocks  or  sharp 
blades,  hut  he  could  not  persuade  himself 
to  move  or  walk  about,  having  just   that 
vague  expectation  of  a  sudden  assault  which 
made  it  a  comfortable  thing  to  have  some- 
thing at  his  back,  even  though  that  some- 
were  a  gallows-tree.  He  had  no  great 
faith  in   the  superstitions  of  the  age,  still 
such  of  them  as  occurred  to  him  did  not 
serve  to  lighten  the  time  or  render  his  situ- 
'Midurable.     He  remember- 
B  said  to  repair  at  that 
ly  hour  to  church-yards  and  gibbet.--. 
ajul  such  like  Jismal  spots,  to  pluck  the 
bleeding  mandrake,  or  scrape  the  flesh  from 
dead    men's  bones,   as  choice    ingredients 
for  t:  ;  how,  stealing  by  niuht  to 

with  their 

before 

natura 

mad»  '.s  newly  boiled. 

a  no  !• 

•ome  -ea   in 

i  he  was  placed,  passed  and  rcpasscd 
in  quirk   succesHoii 

id  adding  dread 

•  !i  bis 

n    the 

whole  sufficient!  v  ui  As  he 


which  the  darkness  of  the  night  had  before 
hnperi 

14 Look  r  shrieked  a  voice,  "Great  Hca- 
4 


ven,  it  has  fallen  down  and  stands  erect  as 
if  it  Jr. 

The  speaker  was  close  behind  him — the 
voice  was  almost  at  his  ear.  Will  threw 
oil'  his  cloak,  drew  bis  sword,  and  dnrting 
swiftly  round,  seized  a  woman  bf  the  wrist, 
who  recoiling  from  him  with  a  dreadful 
shriek,  fell  stru<:i:ling  upon  her  Anees.  An- 
other woman  clad,  like  her  whom  he  had 
grasped,  in  mourning  garments,  stood  root- 
ed to  the  spot  on  which  th>  ".zing 
upon  his  face  with  wild  and  glaring  eyea 
that  quite  appalled  him. 

iy,"  cried  Will,  when  they  had  con- 
fronted each  other  thus,  for  sometime, — 
"  what  are  ye!" 

"Say  what  are  you,"  returned  the  wo- 
man, "who  trouble  even  this  obscene  rest- 
ing-place of  the  dead,  and  strip  the  gibbet 
honoured   burden  1  —  Where  is  the 
body!" 

Ho  looked  in  wonder  and  affright  from 
the  woman  \shoquestioncd  him,  to  the  other 
whose  arm  he  clutched. 

"Where  is  the  body?"  repeated  his  ques- 
tioner, more  firmly  than  before ;  "  yen  wear 
no  livery  which  marks  you  for  the  hireling 
of  the  government.     You  are  no  friend  to 
us,  or  I  should  recognise  you  ;  for  the  friends 
of  such  as  we  are  few  in  number.     What 
are  you  then,  and  wherefore  are  you  here?" 
"  I  am  no  foe  to  the  distressed  and  help- 
said  Will. — "Arc  ye  among  that 
number  !  ye  should  be  by  your  Jboks." 
"  We  are  !"  \\ns  the  answer. 
"It   is  ye  who  have  been   wailing  and 
ng  here,  under  cover  of  the  night  V 
said  Will. 

"  It  is,"  replied  the  woman,  sternly,  and 
pointing,  as  she  spoke,  towards  her  com- 
panion, "she  mourns  a  huskind  and  I  a 
brother.  Even  the  bloody  law  that  wreaks 
,'-e  on  the  de;id,  dee.-;  not  nmke 
that  a  crime;  and  if  .  alike 

•A  ho  are  p-. 
\\  ill  Lanced  tit  the   tv.  ,  and 

1  iiat  the  dii' 

scd  was  nmrli  the  rider,  nnd  lint  the 
other  was   young  and    of  a  si, 
Uoth 

and  torn, «:  -hovelled  and  rtrram* 

ii,_r  in  the  \\  ;:,:i,  themselves  bowed  down 
.:ml  miM-r\  -incut 

ance  moat  dejrr  Horn. 

A  fight   n  dlff  .'suv  he  bad  ex- 

to  tbt 

k,  and  oil   idea  of  anything  but  their 
pitiable  condition,  vanished  before  it 
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"I  arn  a  rough,  blunt  yeoman,"  said 
Will ;  "  why  I  came  here  is  told  in  a  word  ; 
you  have  been  overheard  at  a  distance  in 
the  silence  of  the  night,  and  I  have  under- 
taken a  watch  tor  hags  or  spirits.  I  came 
here  «?xpeciiiur  an  adventure,  and  prepared 
to  Lro  through  with  any.  If  there  be  aught 
th.it  I  e-in  do  to  help  or  aid  you,  name  it, 
and  en  the  faith  of  a  man  who  can  be  se- 
cret and  trusty,  I  will  stand  by  you  to  the 
death." 

"  How  comes  this  gibbet  to  be  empty?" 
asked  the  elder  female. 

"  I  swear  to  you,"  replied  Will,  "  that  I 
know  as  little  as  yourself.  But  this  I  know, 
that  wh^n  I  came  here  an  hour  ago,  or  so, 
it  was  as  it  is  now;  and  if,  as  I  gather from 
your  question,  it  was  not  so  last  night,  sure 
I  arn  that  it  has  been  secretly  disturbed 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  folks  in  yon- 
der town.  Bethink  you,  therefore,  whether 
you  may  have  no  friends  in  league  with 
you,  or  with  him  on  whom  the  law  has  done 
its  worst,  by  whom  these  sad  remains  have 
been  removed  for  burial." 

•  The  women  spoke  together,  and  Will  re- 

tired a  pace  or  two  while  they  conversed 
apart.  He  could  hear  them  sob  and  moan, 
and  saw  that  they  wrung  their  hands  in 
fruitless  agony.  He  could  make  out  little 
that  they  said,  but  between  whiles  he  ga- 
thered enough  to  assure  him  that  his  sug- 
gestion was  not  very  wide  of  the  mark, 
and  that  they  not  only  suspected  by  whom 
the  body  had  been  removed,  but  also  whither 
it  had  been  conveyed.  When  they  had 
been  in  conversation  a  long  time,  they  turn- 
,ed  towards  him  once  more.  This  time  the 
younger  female  spoke. 

*'  You  have  offered  us  your  help?" 

"  I  have." 

"  And  given  a  pledge  that  you  are  still 
willing  to  redeem!" 

li  Yes.  So  far  as  I  may,  keeping  all  plots 
and  conspiracies  at  arm's  length." 

"Follow  UP,  friend." 

Will,  whose  self-possession  was  now 
quite  restored,  needed  no  second  bidding, 
but  with  his  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  and 
his  clo'ik  so  muffled  over  his  left  arm  as  to 
eerve  for  a  kind  of  shield  without  offering 
any  impediment  to  its  free  action,  suffered 
tnem  to  lead  the  way.  Through  mud  and 
mire  and  wind  and  rain,  they  walked  in 
silence  a  full  mile.  At  length  they  turned 
into  a  dark  lane,  where,  suddenly  starting 
cut  from  beneath  some  trees  where  he  had 
taken  shelter,  a  man  appeared  having  in 
his  charge  three  saddled  horses.  One  of 
these  (his  own  apparently)  in  obedience  to 
a  whisper  from  the  women,  he  consigned 
to  Will,  who  seeing  that  they  mounted, 
also.  Then  without  a  word  spoken 


they  rode  on  together,  leaving  the  attend 
ant  behind. 

They  made  no  halt  nor  slackened  their 
pace  until  they  arrived  near  Putney.  At 
a  large  wooden  hon.-e  which  stood  apart 
j  from  any  other,  they  alighted,  and  giving 
:  their  horses  to  one  who  was  already  wait- 
ing, passed  in  by  a  side  door,  and  so  up 
some  narrow  creaking  stairs  into  a  small 
panelled  chamber,  where  Will  was1  left 
alone.  He  had  not  been  here  very  long, 
when  the  door  was  softly  opened,  and  there 
entered  to  him  a  cavafier  whose  face  was 
concealed  beneath  a  black  ma>k. 

Will  stood  upon  his  guard,  and  scruti- 
nised this  figure  from  head  to  foot.  The 
form  was  that  of  a  man  pretty  far  advanced 
in  life,  bnt  of  a  firm  and  stately  carriage. 
His  dress  was  of  a  rich  and  costly  kind, 
but  so  soiled  and  disordered  that  it  wras 
scarcely  to  be  recognised  for  one  of  those 
gorgeous  suits  which  the  expensive  taste 
and  fashion  of  the  time  prescribed  for  men 
of  any  rank  or  station.  He  was  booted  and 
spurred,  and  bore  about  him  even  as  many 
tokens  of  the  state  of  the  roads  as  Will 
himself.  All  this  he  noted  while  the  eyes 
behind  the  rm;;k  regarded  him  with  equal 
attention.  This  survey  over,  the  cavalier 
broke  silence. 

"  Thou 'rt  young  and  bold,  and  wouldut 
be  richer  than  thou  art?" 

"  The  two  first  I  am"  returned  Will. 
"  The  last  I  have  scarcely  thought  of.  But 
be  it  so.  Say  that  I  would  be  richer  than 
I  arn  ;  what  then  ?" 

"  The  way  lies  before  thee  now,'7  replied 
the  Mask. 

"  Show  it  me." 

"  First  let  me  inform  thce,  that  thon 
wert  brought  here  to-night  lest  thou 
shouldst  too  soon  have  told  thy  tale  to  those 
who  placed  thee  on  the  watch." 

"  I  thought  as  much  when  I  followed," 
said  Will.  "But  I  am  no  blab,  not  I." 

44  Good,"  returned  the  Mask.  "  Now  lis- 
ten, lie  who  was  to  have  executed  the 
enterprise  of  burying  that  body,  which  as 
thou  hast  suspected  was  taken  down  to-, 
night,  has  left  us  in  our  need." 

Will  nodded,  and  thought  within  him- 
self that  if  the  Mask  were  to  attempt  to 
play  any  tricks,  the  first  eyelet-hole  on  the 
left-hand  side  of  his  doublet,  counting  from 
the  buttons  up  the  front,  would  be  a  very 
good  place  in  which  to  pink  him  neatly. 

"Thou  art  here,  and  the  emergency  i§ 
desperate.  I  propose  his  task  to  thee. 
Convey  the  body  (now  colKnrd  in  this 
house)  by  means  that  I  shall  show,  to  the 
church  of  Saint.  Dunstan,  in  London,  to- 
morrow night,  and  thy  service  shall  be 
richly  paid.  Thou  rrt  about  to  ask  whoso 
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it  is.  Seek  not  to  know.  I  warn 
Ihee,  seek  not  to  know.  Felons  hang  in 
chains  on  every  moor  and  heath.  Believe, 
as  others  do,  that  this  was  one,  and  ask  no 
further.  The  murders  of  state  policy,  its  j 
victims  or  avengers,  had  best  remain  un- 
known to  Mich  as  thee." 

"  The  mystery  of  this  service,"  said  Will, 
*  bespeaks  its  danger.  What  is  the  re- 
ward .'" 

':i«  hundred  golden  unities,"  replied 
the  cavalier.  •»  The  danger  to  one  who 
cannot  lie  recogni.-ed  as  the  friend  of  a  fal- 
h-n  CaQM  is  not  great,  but  there  is  some 
hazard  to  be  run.  Decide  between  that 
and  the  reward." 

:it  if  I  reii  Will. 

"Depart  in  peace,  in  God's  name,"  re- 
turned the  Mask  in  a  melancholy  tone, 
"and  keep  our  secret:  remembering  that 
who  brought  tiiee  here  were  criK-hed 
and  stricken  women,  and  that  tho.-i:  who 
bade  •  uld  have  had  thy  life 

with  one  word,  and  no  man  the  v. 

:<>  undertake  desperate 

adventures  in  those  times,  than  they  are 
now.  In  this  case  the  temptation  was 
great,  and  the  punishment  even  in  case  of 

• 

•  ill  came  of  a    loyal    stock,  and    his 
uncle  was  in  good  repute,  and  a  pa- 
tale  to   account  for  his    possession  of  the 
body    and    his   ignorance   of  the    identity, 
might  lie  easily  devised.     The  cavalier  ex- 
plained that  a  covered  cart  had   been  pre- 
pared  for  th'-  purpose;  that   the  time  of 
•lire    could    be   arranged    so   that   he 
should  reach   Ixmdon   Bridge,  at  dusk,  and 
proceed  through  the  City  after  the  day  had 
•    people  would  be  ready  at 
.rney's  end  to  place  the  coffin  in  a 
vault  without   a  minute's  delay;  that  of- 
•lirers    in    '  ti  would  be 

by  the  tale  that  he  was 
carrying'  for  interment  the  corpse  of  one 
•vho  i.  ;  iague  ;  and  in  short 

why    he   should 

succeed  and  none  why  he  should  fail.     Af- 

;  by  another  ijen- 

A  ho  added 

lose  which    had    been 
.•ed;   the  v  o  add- 

ed  h'  d   prayers  lo  tl 

repre  ;     in     the     end     Will, 

;  by  compns-ion  and  good-nature,  by 
a  love  of  the  marvellous,  I 

i   of  the  t' 

•,    when    he    should    be   mi-smg 
:iid   finally  Topped  of  : 

t  the  task,  and  d 

The  following  night  when   it  was  < 
dark,   the   hollow    echoes  of  old    I/ 


Bridge,  responded  to  the  rumbling  of  the 

cart  which  contained  the  ghastly  load,  the 

object  of  Will  Marks's  care.     Sufficiently 

disguised  to  attract  no  attention  by  his  garb, 

Will  walked  at  the  horse's  head,  as  uncon- 

d  as  a  man  could  be  who  was  sensible 

that  he  had  now  arrived  at  the  most  dan- 

8  part  of  his  undertaking,  but  full  of 

boldness  and  confide  i 

It  \.  K.     After  nine, 

none  could  walk  w  ithout  danger 

of  their  lives;  and  t>v<  n  at  this  hour,  rob- 
beries and  murder  were  of  no  uncommon 
occurrence.  The  shops  upon  the  bridge 
wen-  all  closed;  the  low  wooden  arches 
thrown  acro.-s  the  way  were  like  MI  many 
black  pits,  in  everyone  of  which  ill-ii--. 
ed  fellows  lurked  in  knots  of  three  or  lour; 
some  standing  upright  against  the  wall  ly- 
ing in  wait,  others  skulking  in  gateways 
and  thrusting  out  ther  uncombed  heads  and 
scowlingeye^, others  crossit.gand  recrossing 
and  constantly  jostling  both  horse  and  man 
to  provoke  a  quarrel,  other-  st< •alinu  away 
and  summoning  their  companions  in  a  low 
whistle.  Once,  even  in  that  short  pa- 
there  was  the  noise  of  scuffling  and  the 
clash  -  i  hind  him;  but  Will,  whc 

knew  the  city  and  its  ways,  kept  straight  on 
and  scarcely  turned  his  head 

The  stn  ets  l.oinjr  nnpaved,  the  rain  of 
the  night  before  had  converted  them  into  a 

t  quan-inire,  which  the  spla-hh:. 
ter-spiuits    from   the   gables,   ami    the    filtb 
and   ofial   cast   from   the   <!;!;'.  n-nt    i 
swelled  in  no  small  degree.      The>u  odioun 
matters  being  \c\l  to  putrefy  in  the  close 
and    heavy  a;r,  rmiittd    an    insupportable 
stench,  to  which  every  court  and   p;< 
poured  forth  a  contribution  of  its  own. — 
Many  parts  even  of  the  main  streets,  with 
their  projecting  stories  tottering  overhead 
and  nearly  shutting  out  the  sky,  were  more 
like  huge  chimneys  than  open  ways.      At 
tiie    corners   of  some    of  the.-e,    i/rea! 

ere  burning  to  prevent  infection  fiem 
the  plague,  of  which  it  was  rumoured  that 
citi/.ens    had    lately   died  ;    nnd 

who  availing  th-  •  "the  light  tlmi* 

afforded,    paused     lor    a    moment    to    look 
around  them,  would   have  !  ••(!   tc 

doubt  the  i 
der  at  its  dreadful  VJsil    I 

But  it  was  not   in  such  scenes  aa  these, 
or  even   in   the  deep  and    miry   roml,   that 
Will  Marks  found  thechie' 
•  -s.       There    w<  : 
"  in  the  Greets  (the  • 

, •')    U  ho    .-cented    \\  |, nl    hi- 

ried.  lo!lo\M  d   ibe  cart   or  fluttered  on   ifo 
top,  and  crnnkcd  their  knowledge  if  itfl  I  ur 

te   for  prey. 
C  the  poor 
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wood  and  plaster  tenements  wasted  fierce- 
ly, and  whither  crowds  made  their  way, 
clamouring  cap-only  tor  plunder,  beating 
down  all  who  came  within  their  reach,  and 
yelling  like  devils  let  loose.  There  were 
single-handed  men  living  from  bands  of  ruf- 
.  who  pursued  them  with  naked  wea- 
pons, and  hunted  them  savagely ;  there 
were  drunken  desperate  robbers  issuing 
from  their  dens  and  staggering  through  the 
open  streets  where  no  man  dared  molest 
them ;  there  were  vagabond  servitors  re- 
turning from  the  Bear  Garden,  where  had 
been  good  sport  that  day,  dragging  after 
them  their  torn  and  bleeding  dogs,  or  leav- 
ing them  to  die  and  rot  upon  the  road. 
Nothing  was  abroad  but  cruelty,  violence, 
and  disorder. 

Many  were  the  interruptions  which  Will 
Marks  encountered  from  these  stragglers, 
and  many  the  narrow  escapes  he  made. 
Now  some  stout  bully  would  take  his  seat 
upon  the  cart,  insisting  to  be  driven  to  his 
»wn  home ;  and  now  two  or  three  men 
would  come  down  upon  him  together,  and 


demand  that  on  peril  of  his  »ife  lie  showed 
them  what  he  had  inside.  Then  a  party 
of  the  city  watch  upon  their  rounds  would 
draw  across  the  road,  and  not  satisfied  with 
his  tale,  question  him  closely  and  revenge 
themselves  by  a  little  cuffing  and  hustling 
for  maltreatment  sustained  at.  other  hands 
that  night.  All  these  assailants  had  to  be 
rebutted,  some  by  fair  words,  some  by  foul, 
and  some  by  blows.  But  Will  Mark- 
not  the  man  to  be  stopped  or  turned  back 
now  he  had  penetrated  so  far,  and  though 
he  got  on  slowly,  still  he  made  his  way 
down  Fleet-street  and  reached  the  church 
at  last. 

As  had  been  forewarned,  all  was  in  rea- 
diness. Directly  he  stopped,  the  coffin  was 
removed  by  four  men,  who  appeared  so  sud- 
denly, that  they  seemed  to  have  started  from 
the  earth.  A  fifth  mounted  the  cart,  and 
scarcely  allowing  Will  time  to  snatch  from 
it  a  little  bundle  containing  such  of  his  own 
clothes  as  he  had  thrown  off  on  assuming 
his  disguise,  drove  briskly  away.  Will 
never  saw  cart  or  man  again. 


He  followed  the  body  into  the  church, 
and  it  was  well  he  lost  no  time  in  doing  so, 
for  the  door  was  immediately  closed.  — 
Tnere  was  no  light  in  the  building  save 
that  which  came  from  a  couple  of  torches 
borne  by  two  men,  in  cloaks,  who  stood 
upon  the  brink  of  a  vault  Each  supported 


a  female  figure,  and  all  observed  a  profound 
silence. 

By  this  dim  and  solemn  glare,  which  made 
Will  feel  as  though  light  itself  were  dead, 
and  its  tomb  the  dreary  arches  that  frown- 
ed above,  they  placed  the  coffin  in  the  vault, 
with  uncovered  heads,  and  closed  it  up. 
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One  of  the  torch-bearers  then  turned  to 
Will  and  stretched  forth  his  hand  in  which 
was  a  purse  of  gold.  Something  told  him 
directly  that  those  were  the  same  eyes  he 
had  seen  beneath  thr  mask. 

"Take  it,"  said  the  cavalier,  in  a  low 
voice,  "  and  be  happy.  Though  those  have 
been  hasty  obsequies,  and  no  priest  has 

.I  the  w.ak,  then-  will  nut  bo  t!. 
peace  with  thee  hereafter,  fur  having  laid 
his  bones  1  e  of  his  little  children. 

Keep  thy  own  counsel,  for  thy  sake  no  less 
than  ours,  and  God  be  with  thee!" 

••  Tli-  !••!•  .-.-inir  of  a  widowed  mother  on 
thy  head,  good  friend !"  cried  the  younger 
lady  through  her  tears ;  "  the  blessing  of 
on."  who  has  now  no  hope  or  rest  but  in  this 
grave  !" 

Will  stood  with  the  purso  in  his  hand, 
and  involuntarily  made  a  gesture  as  though 
old  return  it;  for  though  a  thought- 
How,  he  was  of  a  frank  and  generous 
nature.  But  the 'wo  gentlemen  extinguish- 
ing their  torches,  cautioned  him  to  be  gone, 
as  their  common  safety  would  be  c»i:dan- 
gered  by  a  longer  delay  ;  and  at  the  same 
time   their    retreating    footsteps    sounded 
through    the  church.      He  turned,  there- 
fore, towards  the  point  at  which   he  had 
entered,  and  seeing  by  a  faint  gleam  in  the 
ce  that  the  door  was  again  partially 
open,  groped  his  way  towards  it,  and   so 
into  the  street 

.ntime  the  local  authorities  of  Kings- 
ton had  kept  watch  and  ward  all  the  pre- 
ni^'ht,  fancying  every  now  and  then 
that  (liMual  shrieks  were  borne  towards 
them  on  the  wind,  and  frequently  winking 
to  each  other  and  drawi:  to  the 

y  drank  the  health  of  the  lonely 
n  <•]•  riral  gentlniuin 

Ev  reason  of 
uthful  follv.     Two  or  three 
of  t!.  .:pany,  wl.-- 

theological    turn,  pn  to   nim    the 

.    ,  . 

but  |  'h  the 

:d  not 
nt  ;  luit    the 

clerical  m-i,tl,.r  •  them 

for    ti  '    -in;j    such 

• 

eelcc1 

by  tlie  appearni  r,  hut 

196  Satan  h:m.-t  It"  wr.uld  !*•  nt  1:; 

:;i|)nny,  rind  woi 
kirk  up  his  beefs  to 

:.ii  he  would  never vn  ' 
clenr  uder  wh« 

1 
nilk-and-water  character. 


But  when  next  morning  arrived  and  wrap 
it  no  Will  Marks,  and  when  a  strong  party 
repairing  to  the  spot,  as  a  strong  party  ven- 
tured to  do  in  broad  day,  found  Will  gone 
and  the  gibbet  empty,  matters  grew  serious 
indeed.  The  day  ppssing  away  and  no 
news  arriving,  and  the  night  going  on  also 
without  any  intelligence,  the  thing  grew 
more  tremendous  still ;  in  short  the  neigh- 
bourhood \\ '  ••:<•!]  a  com- 
fortable pitch  of  mystery  and  horror,  that 
it  is  a  great  question  whether  the  general 
feeling  was  not  one  of  disappoint- 
ment when,  on  the  second  morning,  Will 
Marks  returned. 

However  this  may  be,  back  Will  came 
in  a  very  cool  and  collected  Mat. -,  and  ap- 
pearing not  to  trouble  himself  much  about 
anybody  except  old  John  Podgers,  who 
having  been  sent  for,  was  sitting  in  the 
Town  Hall,  crying  slowly  and  dozing  be- 
d  whiles.  Having  embraced  his  uncle 
and  assured  him  of  his  safety,  \Vill  mount- 
ed on  a  table  and  told  his  story  to  the 
crowd. 

And  surely  they  would  have  been  the 
most  unreasonable  crowd  that  ever  tu 
hied  together,  if  they  had  been  in  the  least 
t  disappointed  with  the  tale  he  told 
-cribing  the  Witches' 
Dance  to  the  minuted  motion  of  the;: 
and  performing  it  in  character  on  the  table, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  broomstick,  he  re- 
lated how  they  had  carried  oil*  the  body  in 
a  copper  cauldron,  and  so  bewitched  him 
that  he  lost  his  senses  until  he  found  him- 
self lying  under  a  hedije  at  lea.-t  ten  miles 
of!) whence  he  had  straightway  returned  ns 
they  then  beheld.  The  story  gained  such 
universal  applause  that  it  soon  afterwards 
brought  down  •  '  i.  the 

great  witch-finder  of  the  age,  the  1! 
born  Hopkins,  who  having  exnniim-1  Will 
!  ]x. ints.  proiiiiur.t  <   :  it  the 
mci.-t  extraordinary  and  the  he.-t  accn 
witch  r  known,  under  which  title 

it   was  published    at  the  Thn  • 
I/ondon    Hridj'e,  in    small    quarto,   with    n 
view  of  the  cauldron  from  an  orijjiin!  < 
the  clerical    <; 
-at  by  the  fire. 

( )n  die  jHtmt.'Will  wns  particularly 
fill ;  nnd  that  wai  ' 

• 
whose  likenesses  never  w<  re  <r  \\ill  be. 

the   lives  of  the  Ml;*; 
all    other 

rers  much  L'nef  and  sorrow,  until  hnppen 

n  his  house* 

keeper*  tnd  observing  tier   to  ho  plainly 
I  afflicted  vsith  rhcumalifm,  he  procured  hr» 
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»o  be  burnt  as  an  undoubted  witch.  For 
lliis  service  to  the  state,  he  was  immediate- 
ly knighted,  and  became  from  that  time 
Sir  John  Pouters. 

Will  Marks  never  gained  any  clue  to 
the  mystery  in  which  he  had  been  an  actor, 
nor  did  any  inscription  in  the  church  which 
he  often  visited  afterwards,  nor  any  of  the 
limited  inquiries  that  he  dared  to  make, 
yield  him  the  least  assistance.  As  he  kept 
his  own  secret,  he  was  compelled  to  spend 
the  gold  discreetly  and  sparingly.  In  course 


of  lime  he  married  the  young  lady  of  whom 
I  have  already  told  you,  whose  maiden 
name  is  not  recorded,  with  whom  he  led  a 
prosperous  and  happy  life.  Years  and 
years  after  this  adventure,  it  was  his  wont 
to  tell  her  upon  a  stormy  night,  that  it  was 
a  urcat  comfort  to  him  to  think  that  those 
bones,  to  whomsoever  they  might  have  once 
belonged,  were  not  bleaching  in  the  trou- 
bled air,  but  were  mouldering  away  with 
the  dust  of  their  own  kith  and  kindred  in 
a  quiet  grave. 


FURTHER  PARTICULARS  OF  MASTER  HUMPHREY'S  VISITKR. 


BEING  very  full  of  Mr.  Pickwick's  appli- 
cation, and  highly  pleased  with  the  com- 
pliment he  had  paid  me,  it  will  be  readily 
supposed  that  long  before  our  next  night  of 
meeting,  I  communicated  it  to  my  three 
friends,  who  unanimously  voted  his  admis- 
sion into  our  body.  We  all  looked  forward 
with  some  impatience  to  the  occasion  which 
would  enrol  him  among  us,  but  I  am  great- 
\y  mistaken  if  Jack  Redburn  and  myself 
were  not  by  many  degrees  the  most  im- 
patient of  the  party. 

At  length  the  night  came,  and  a  few 
minutes  after  ten  Mr.  Pickwick's  knock 
was  heard  at  the  street-door.  He  was 
shown  into  a  lower  room,  and  I  directly 
took  my  crooked  stick  and  went  to  accom- 
pany him  up  stairs,  in  order  that  he  might 
be  presented  with  all  honour  and  formality. 

"  Mr.  Pickwick,"  said  I  on  entering  the 
room,  "  I  am  rejoiced  to  see  you — rejoiced 
to  believe  that  this  is  but  the  opening  of  a 
long  series  of  visits  to  this  house,  and  but 
the  beginning  of  a  close  and  lasting  friend- 
ship." 

That  gentleman  made  a  suitable  reply 
with  a  cordiality  and  frankness  peculiarly 
his  own,  and  glanced  with  a  smile  towards 
two  persona  behind  the  door,  whom  I  had 
not  at  first  observed,  and  whom  I  imme- 
diately recognised  as  Mr.  Samuel  Weller 
and  his  father. 

It  was  a  warm  evening,  but  the  elder 
Mr.  Weller  was  attired,  notwithstanding,  in 
a  most  capacious  great  coat,  and  had  his 
chin  enveloped  in  a  large  speckled  shawl, 
such  as  is  usually  worn  by  stage-coachrnen 
on  active  service.  lie  looked  very  rosy 
and  very  stout,  especially  about  the  legs, 
vhich  appeared  to  have  been  compressed 
into  his  top-boots  with  some  difficulty.  His 
broad-brimmed  hat  ho  held  under  his  left 
arm,  and  with  the  fore- finger  of  his  right 
hand  he  touched  his  forehead  a  great  ninny 
times,  in  acknowledgment  of  my  presence. 

"  I  am  ver\  glad  to  see  you  in  such  good 
ccalfh.  Mr.  Weller.*'  eaid  I. 


"  Why,  thankee  sir,"  returned  Mr.  Wel- 
ler, "  the  axle  an't  broke  yet.  We  keeps 
up  a  steady  pace — not  too  sewere  but  vith 
a  moderate  degree  o'  friction — and  the  con- 
sekens  is  that  ve  Tre  still  a  runnin'  and 
comes  in  to  the  time,  reg'lar.  —  My  son 
Samivel  sir,  as  you  may  liuve  read  ou  in 
history,"  added  Mr.  Weller,  introducing  his 
first-born. 

I  received  Sam  very  graciously,  but  be- 
fore he  could  say  a  word,  his  father  struck 
in  again. 

"  Sarnivel  Veller,  sir,"  said  the  old  gen- 
tleman, "has  con-ferred  upon  me  the  an- 
cient title  o'  grandfather,  vich  had  long  laid 
dormouse,  and  wos  s'posed  to  be  nearly 
hex-tinct,  in  our  family.  Sammy,  relate  a 
anecdote  o'  vun  o'  them  boys — that  'ere  lit- 
tle anecdote  about  young  Tony,  sayin'  as 
|  he  vould  smoke  a  pipe  unbeknown  to  hia 
mother." 

"Be  quiet,  can't  you?"  said  Sam,  "I 
never  see  such  a  old  magpie — never !" 

"  That  'ere  Tony  is  the  blessedest  boy," 
— said  Mr.  Weller,  heedless  of  this  rebuff, 
"  the  blessedest  boy  as  ever  /  see  in  my 
days!  of  all  the  charmin'est  infants  as  ever 
I  heerd  tell  on,  includin'  them  as  wos 
kivered  over  by  the  robin  red-breasts  arter 
they'd  committed  sooicide  with  blackber- 
ries, there  never  wos  any  like  that  'ere  lit- 
tle Tony.  He 's  alvays  a  playin'  vith  o 
quart  pot  that  boy  is !  To  see  him  a  set  tin* 
down  on  the  door  step  pretending  to  drink 
out  of  it,  and  fetching  a  long  breath  arter- 
yards,  and  smoking  a  bit  of  fire-vood  and 
sayin'  4  Now  I  'm  grandfather' — to  sec  him 
a  doin'  that  at  two  year  old  is  better  than 
any  play  as  wos  ever  wrote.  'Now  I'm 
grandfather !'  He  wouldn't  take  a  pint  pot 
if  you  wos  to  make  him  a  present  on  it,  hut 
he  gets  iiis  quart  and  then  he  says,  'Now 
I  'm  grandfather  !'  " 

Mr.  Weller  was  so  overpowered  by  this 
picture  that  he  straightway  fell  into  a  most 
alarming  fit  of  coughing,  which  must  cer- 
tainly have  been  attended  with  some  fatal 
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icsult,  but  for  the  dexterity  and  prompti- 
tude of  Sain,  who  takinir  a  firm  grasp  of 
the  shawl  just  under  his  father's  chin,  shook 
him  to  and  fro  with  preat  violence*,  at  the 
same  timo  admin  i.-t'Ting  some,'  smart  blows 
between  his  shoulders.  By  this  curious 
mode  of  treatment  Mr.  \\Vllcr  was  finally 
recovered,  but  with  a  very  crimson  face 
and  i  laustion. 

••  11  Mr.  Pick- 

wick, who  had  been  in  some  alarm  him- 

"II-'il  do  sir!"  cried  Sam,  looki;> 

proachfully  at  his  parent,  ••  Yes,  he  will  do 

one  o'  these  days— he'll  <!•  -If  and 

he  hadn't.      Did  anybody 

ever  see  sich   a  inconsiderate  old  file,— 

laughing  r  re  eompanv, 

-  if  he'd  brought 

bis  own  carp»-t  vith  him  rind  wns  undi  r  a 
wager  to  pmirh  n  out  m  a 

'     He'll    Ix-i/in    a^ain    in    a    minute. 
Tie':  off — I  said  he  would  '." 

In  feet,  Mr.  V.  M  mind  u : 

runt),  rocious  grandso: 

• 

. 
.try appearance*  in  hi*  face,  chest, and 

shoulder-,  t 

»»d  by  any  noise  v 

rndually  subside, 
after  three  or  I 

.  ••*  with  the  cutf  ot  his  coat,  and  look- 
ed about  him  with  tolerable  composure. 


"Af>  rnor  vith-draws,"  said  Mr. 

Well. T,  "  '  '.  i-tinjr  vich 

Sammy  has  a  «jvestion  to  ask.     Vile  that 

(jvestion  is  a  penvadin  this  h'«r> 

tion,  p'raps  the  genl'mem  vill  permit  me  to 

re-tire." 

"  Wot  are  you  goin'  away  for  !"  demantW 
un,   seizing  his   father   by  the   coat 
tail. 

"I  i  Mich  a  undootiful  boy  as 

Samivel,"  returned  Mr.  \\"eller. — 
"Didn't  yon  makf  a  .-drmn  prnmi.-e, — 
amountin'  almost  to  a  fpei  w, — 

that  you'd  put  that-  rre  qve.-ti«»n  on  my  ao- 
count  !" 

"  Well,  I'm  arrreeable  to  do  it."  snid 
Sam;  "hut  not  if  you  <:<>  mltin'  aw  ay  like 
that,  as  the  hull  turned  round  and  mildly 

oh-er\eil   to  the  dmver  ven  they  \\ , ,-.  ;i  gtWO* 

in'  him  into  *he  bnteher's  ilmir.     Th 

."  saiii  Sam,  addre.-^iii!.'  me.  ••  thnt  he 
to    know    M>methin'  re.-|>ertm'  that 
ere  lady  as  is  housekeeper  bora" 
"  Ay"!      What  I-  I: 

••  \  :  Sam,  prinninp  stil   more, 

-.••— " 

ed       M     M 

i  jx^rj-pir.it  ujxjn 

th.-r  that 
is  or  U  not  a  wi< 

Mr    i  !y,  nnd  m 

that   "my 

hou-.  lii-eprr  wa-*  n  spiiiMi-r."  " 

••'i  .1   Sam    "  now   y.u're  SI- 

,  tufted.     You  hear  she'e  i  spin 
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*«A  wot?"  said  his  father,  with  deep 
scorn. 

"A  spinster,"  replied  Sam. 

Mr.  Weller  looked  very  hard  at  his  son 
for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  said, 

"Never  mind  vether  she  makes  jokes  or 
not,  that's  no  matter.  Wot  I  say  is,  is  that 
ere  female  a  vvidder,  or  is  she  not?" 

"  Wot  do  yon    mean    by   her    making- 
jokes  1"  demanded  Sam,   quite   a<jh:. 
the  obscurity  of  his  parent's  speech. 

"Never  you  mind,  Samivel,"  returned 
Mr.  Weller,  gravely;  "puns  may  be  wery 
good  things  or  they  may  be  vvery  bad  'uns, 
and  a  female  may  be  none  the  better,  or 
she  may  be  none  the  vurse  for  making  of 
'em ;  that's  got  nothing  to  do  vith  widders." 

"Vy,  now,"  said  Sam,  looking  round, 
"would  anybody  believe  as  a  man  at  his 
time  o'  life  could  be  a  running  his  head 
agin  spinsters  and  punsters  being  the  same 
thing." 

"  There  an't  a  straw's  difference  between 
'em,"  said  Mr.  Weller.  "  Your  father  didn't 
drive  a  coach  for  so  many  years,  not  to  be 
ekal  to  his  own  langvidge  as  far  as  that 
goes,  Sammy." 

Avoiding  the  question  of  etymology,  up- 
on which  the  old  gentleman's  mind  was 
quite  made  up,  he  was  several  times  assur- 
ed that  the  housekeeper  had  never  been 
married.  He  expressed  great  satisfaction 
on  hearing  this,  and  apologised  for  the  ques- 
tion, remarking  that  he  had  been  greatly 
terrified  by  a  widow  not  long  before,  and 
that  his  natural  timidity  was  increased  in 
consequence. 

"It  wos  on  the  rail,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  with 
strong  emphasis;  "I  wos  a  goin'  down  to 
Birmingham  by  the  rail,  and  I  wos  locked 
up  in  a  close  carriage  vith  a  living  widder. 
Alone  we  wos ;  the  widder  and  me  wos 
alone;  and  I  believe  it  wos  only  because 
we  wos  alone  and  there  wos  no  clergyman 
in  the  conwayance,  that  that  'ere  widder 
didn't  marry  me  afore  ve  reached  the  half- 
way station.  Ven  I  think  how  she  began 
a  screaming  as  we  wos  a  goin'  under  them 
tunnels  in  the  dark — how  she  kept  on  a 
faintin'  and  kitchin'  hold  o'  me — and  how 
I  tried  to  bust  open  the  door  as  wos  tight- 
locked,  and  perwented  all  escape. — Ah  !  It 
wos  a  awful  thing — most  awful !" 

Mr  Weller  was  so  very  much  overcome 
by  this  retrospect  that  he  was  unable,  un- 
til he  had  wiped  his  brow  several  times,  to 
return  any  reply  tc  the  question,  whether 
he  approved  of  railway  communication,  not- 
withstanding ttiat  it  would  appear  from  the 


answer  which  he  ultimately  gave,  that  h*> 
entertained  strong  opinions  on  the  subject. 

"I  con-sider,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  "thai 
the  rail  is  unconstitootional  and  an  inwasei 
o'  priwileges,  and  I  should  \v»  ry  much  like 
to  know  what  that  'ere  old  Carter  as  once 
stood  up  for  our  liberties,  and  wun  'em,  too 
— I  should  like  to  know  wot  he  vould  say  if 
he  wos  alive  now,  to  Englishmen  being  lock- 
ed up  with  widders,  or  with  anybody  again 
their  wills.  Wot  a  old  Carter  would  have 
said,  a  old  Coachman  may  say ;  and  I  as- 
sert that  in  that  pint  o'  view  alone,  the  rail 
is  an  i:i \vaser.  As  to  the  comfort,  vere's 
the  comfort  o'  sittin'  in  a  harm  cheer,  look- 
in'  at  brick  walls  or  heaps  o'  mud,  never 
comin'  to  a  public  house,  never  seein'  a 
glass  o'  ale,  never  goin'  through  a  pike, 
never  meetin'  a  change  o'  no  kind  (horses 
or  othervise),  but  alvays  comin'  to  a  place, 
ven  you  come  to  one  at  all,  the  wery  picter 
of  the  last,  vith  the  same  p'leesemen  stand- 
ing about,  the  same  blessed  old  bell  a  ring- 
in',  the  same  unfort'nate  people  standing 
behind  the  bars,  a  waitin'  to  be  let  in ;  and 
everythin'  the  same,  except  the  name,  vich 
is  wrote  up  in  the  same  sized  letters  as  the 
last  name  and  vith  the  same  colours.  As 
to  the  honour  and  dignity  o'  travellin'  vere 
can  that  be  vithout  a  coachman  ;  and  wot's 
the  rail  to  sich  coachmen  and  guards  as  is 
sometimes  forced  to  go  by  it,  but  a  outrage 
and  a  insult?  As  to  the  pace,  wot  sort  'o 
pace  do  you  think  I,  Tony  Veller,  could 
have  kept  a  coach  goin'  at,  for  five  hundred 
thousand  pound  a  mile,  paid  in  adwance, 
afore  the  coach  was  on  the  road  ?  And  as 
to  the  ingein — a  nasty,  wheezin',  creaking, 
gasping  puffin',  bustin'  monster,  alvays  out 
o'  breath,  vith  a  shiny  green  and  gold  back, 
like  a  unpleasant  beetle  in  that  'ere  gas 
magnifier; — as  to  the  ingein  as  is  alvays 
a  pourin'  out  red-hot  coals  at  night,  and 
black  smoke  in  the  day,  the  sensiblest  thing 
it  does,  in  my  opinion,  is,  ven  there's  some- 
thin'  in  the  vay,  and  it  sets  up  that  'ere 
frightful  scream,  vich  seems  to  say,  'Now, 
here's  two  hundred  and  forty  passengers  in 
the  wery  greatest  extremity  o'  danger,  and 
here's  their  two  hundred  and  forty  screams 
in  vim !' " 

By  this  time  I  began  to  fear  that  my 
friends  would  be  rendered  impatient  by  my 
protracted  absence.  I  therefore  begged 
Mr.  Pickwick  to  accompany  me  up  stairs, 
and  left  the  two  Mr.  Wellers  in  the  care 
of  the  housekeeper ;  laying  strict  injunc- 
tions upon  her  to  treat  them  with  all  possi- 
ble hospitality. 


THE    CLOCK. 


As  we  were  going  up  stair?,  Mr.  Pick- 
wick put  on  his  spectacles,  which  he  had 
held  in  his  hand  hitherto;  arranged  his 
neckerchief,  smoothed  down  his  waistcoat, 
and  undo  many  other  little  preparations  of 
that  kind  which  men  are  accustomed  to  be 
mindful  of,  when  they  are  filing  among 
strangers  for  the  first  iitnc  and  are  anxious 
:>ress  them  pleasantly.  Seeing  that 
.••(1  too,  and  said  that  if  it 
had  occurred  to  him  before  he  left  home, 
he  would  certainly  have  presented  himself 
in  pumps  and  silk  stock 

"I  would  in<!  ,ir  sir,"  he  said 

•uld  have  shown  my 

respect  for  the  society,  by  laying  aside  my 
gait 

.  <m  may  rest  assured,"  said  I,  "  that 

'.ould  have  repr.-tt.-d  your  doing  so, 

very  much,  for  they  •  attached  to 

.  with 

manifest  pleamii  ''nnk   they 

;;iiters  t     Do  you  ser 

think  tint   th'«",  Mi  my 

gait' 

"  \Vrll   i  •'  that 

JS  OH' 

at  could   jx^sibly  have  oc- 
curred to  • 

I  ,-lioiild  not  have  written  down  thi- 
•n.  but  that  it  d- 


point  in  Mr.  Pickwick's  character,  with 
which  I  was  not  previously  acquainted, 
lie  has  a  secret  pride  in  his  legs.  The 
manner  in  which  he  spoke,  and  the  acc-mi- 
panyinir  glance  he  hestnwed  ti|xni  his  t 
convince  me  that  Mr.  Pickwick  regards  his 
rli  much  innocent  vanity. 

"  Miit  here  nre  our  friends,"  said  I,  open 
ing  the  door  and  taking  his  arm  in  mine ; 
"lot  them  speak  for  themselves.  (ientlc- 
men,  I  present  to  you  Mr.  Pickwick." 

Mr.  Pickwick  and  I  must  have  1> 
good  contrast  just  then.  I  leaning  quietly 
on  my  crutch-stick  with  something  of  a 
care-worn,  patient  air;  he  having  hold  of 
my  arm,  and  bowing  in  every  direction 
with  the  :  c  politeness,  and  an 

of  t;ice  whose   spi  i-jhtly    > 
fulness  and  good-humour  knew  no  bounds. 
The  difference  betuem  us  mu>l  have  bee* 
-trikmu  yet  n-  I  '.vards 

Me,     and     the    nminhlc    nentleman, 
adapt  in  i:  ]\\<   |"cund  step  to  my  j*>or  tread, 
had   his  attention  divided  U-lu.  . 
my  mtirmiti. •<   with   the  ntm-^t 

ig  to  be  wholly  unconscious 
that  I  any. 

I  made  him  perMinally  k;  -li  of 

my  friend-*  in  turn.     Fir.-t,  Id  tin-  denf  gCO- 
•i,  whom  he  rcpnrrled  with  much  in- 
t<»re«t,  and  accosted  with  (jient  frankness 
and    cordiality.     Ho   had    >  some 

vague  ide*  at  the  moment,  tiia»  my  frieml 
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being  deaf  must  be  dumb  also;  for  when 
the  latter  opened  his  lips  to  express  tin- 
pleasure  it  afforded  him  to  know  a  gentle- 
man of  whom  he  had  heard  so  much,  Mr. 
Pickwick  :tremely  discone 

that  I  was  obliged  to  step  in  to  his  relict! 

His  meeting  with  Jack  Redburn  was 
quite  a  treit  to  see.  Mr.  Pickwick  smiled, 
and  shook  hands,  and  looked  at  him  through 
his  spectacles,  and  under  them,  and  over 
them,  and  nodded  his  head  approvingly, 
and  then  nodded  to  me,  as  much  as  t 
"this  is  just  the  man;  you  wen*  quite 
right,"  and  then  turned  to  Jack  and  said  a 
few  hearty  words,  and  then  did  and  said 
everything  over  again  with  unimpaired  vi- 
vacity. As  to  Jack  himself,  he  was  quite 
as  much  delighted  with  Mr.  Pickwick,  as 
Mr.  Pickwick  could  possibly  be  with  him. 
Two  people  never  can  have  met  together 
since  the  world  began,  who  exchanged  a 
jvarmer  or  more  enthusiastic  greeting. 

It  was  amusing  to  observe  the  difference 
between  this  encounter,  and  that  which 
succeeded,  between  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Mr. 
Miles.  It  was  clear  that  the  latter  gentle- 
man viewed  our  new  member  as  a  kind  of 
rival  in  the  affections  of  Jack  Red  burn, 
and  besides  this,  he  had  more  than  once 
hinted  to  me,  in  secret,  that  although  he 
had  no  doubt  Mr.  Pickwick  was  a  very 
worthy  man,  still  he  did  consider  that  some 
of  his  exploits  were  unbecoming  a  gentle- 
man of  his  years  and  gravity.  Over  and 
above  these  grounds  of  distrust,  it  is  one  of 
his  fixed  opinions  that  the  law  never  can 
by  possibility  do  anything  wrong  ;  he  there- 
fore looks  upon  Mr.  Pickwick  as  one  who 
has  justly  suffered  in  purse  and  peace  for 
a  breach  of  his  plighted  faith  to  an  unpro- 
tected female,  and  holds  that  he  is  called 
upon  to  regard  him  with  some  suspicion  on 
that  account.  These  causes  led  to  a  rather 
cold  and  formal  reception  ;  which  Mr.  Pick- 
wick acknowledged  with  the  same  stateli- 
ness  and  intonse  politeness  as  was  display- 
ed on  the  other  side.  Indeed  he  assumed 
an  air  of  such  mnjestic  defiance  that  I  was 
fearful  he  might  break  out  into  some  so- 
lemn protest  or  declaration,  and  therefore 
inducted  him  into  his  chair  without  a  mo- 
ment's delay. 

This  piece  of  generalship  was  perfectly 
successful.  The  instant  he  took  his  scat, 
Mr.  Pickwick  surveyed  us  all  with  a  most 
benevolent  aspect,  and  was  taken  with  a 
fit  of  smiling,  full  five  minutes  long.  His 
interest  in  our  ceremonies  was  immense. 
They  are  not  very  numerous  or  corn  pi  i- 
cated,  and  a  description  of  them  may  be 
comprised  in  a  very  few  words.  As  our 
transactions  have  already  been,  and  must 
necessarily  continue  to  be,  more  or  less  an- 
ticipated by  being  presented  in  these  pages 


at  different  times  and  under  various  forms, 
they  do  not  require  a  detailed  account. 

Our  first  proceeding  when  we  are  as- 
sembled, is,  to  shake  hands  all  round,  and 
greet  each  other  with  cheerful  and  plea- 
sant looks.  Remembering  that  we  assem- 
ble, not  only  for  the  promotion  of  our  own 
happiness,  but  with  the  view  of  adding 
something  to  the  common  stock,  an  air  ot 
languor  or  indifference  in  any  member  of 
our  body  would  be  regarded  by  the  others 
as  a  Jdnd  of  treason.  We  have  never  had 
an  offender  in  this  respect;  but  if  we  had, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  would  be  taken  tc 
task,  pretty  severely. 

'  Our  salutation  over,  the  venerable  piece 
of  antiquity  from  which  we  take  our  name 
is  wound  up  in  silence.  This  ceremony  is 
always  performed  by  Master  Humphrey 
himself,  (in  treating  of  the  club,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  assume  the  historical  style, 
and  speak  of  myself  in  the  third  person), 
who  mounts  upon  a  chair  for  the  purpose, 
armed  with  a  large  key.  While  it  is  in 
progress,  Jack  Redburn  is  required  to  keep 
at  the  further  end  of  the  room  under  the 
guardianship  of  Mr.  Miles,  for  he  is  knowft 
to  entertain  certain  aspiring  and  unhallow 
ed  thoughts  connected  with  the  clock,  and 
has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  stale  that  if  hf 
might  take  the  works  out  for  a  day  or  two. 
he  thinks  he  could  improve  them.  W< 
pardon  him  his  presumption  in  considera 
tion  of  his  good  intentions,  and  his  keeping 
this  respectful  distance,  which  last  penalty 
is  insisted  on,  lest  by  secretly  wounding 
the  object  of  our  regard  in  some  tender 
part,  in  the  ardour-;of  his  zeal  for  its  im- 
provement, he  should  fill  us  all  with  dis- 
may and  consternation. 

This  regulation  afforded  Mr.  Pickwick 
the  highest  delight,  and  seemed,  if  possi- 
ble, to  exalt  Jack  in  his  good  opinion. 

The  next  ceremony  is  the  opening  of 
the  clock-case  (of  which  Master  Humphrey 
has  likewise  the  key),  the  taking  from  it  aa 
many  papers  as  will  furnish  forth  our  even- 
ing's entertainment,  and  arranging  in  the 
recess  such  new  contributions  as  have  been 
provided  since  our  last  meeting.  This  is 
always  done  with  peculiar  solemnity.  The 
deaf  gentleman  then  fills  and  lights  his 
pipe,  and  we  once  more  take  our  ^eats 
round  the  table  before-mentioned,  Master 
Humphrey  acting  as  president — if  we  can 
be  said  to  have  any  president,  where  all 
are  on  the  same  social  footing — and  our 
friend  Jack  as  secretary.  Our  prelimina- 
ries being  now  concluded,  we  fall  into  any 
train  of  conversation  that  happens  to  sug- 
gest itself,  or  proceed  immediately  to  one 
of  our  readings.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
paper  selected  is  consigned  to  Master  1  fum- 
phrey,  who  flattens  it  carefully  on  the  table 
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and  makes  dog's-ears  in  the  corner  of  every 
.  ready  for  turning  over  easily ;  Jack 
Kedburn  trims  the  lamp  with  a  email  ma- 
chine of  his  own  invention  which  usually 
puts  it  out;  Mr.  Mil- 

tpproval   notwithstanding;    tho  deaf  gen- 
t'.eman  draws  in  his  chair. 
fcllow  the  words  on  the  paper  or  on 

,  as    In-    pleases;   and 
Master  Humphrey  himself",  looking  round 
\vifh  mighty  gratification  and  glancing  up 
It  his  old  clock,  brains  to  r*  ad  aloud. 
Mr.  Pickwick*!  face  while  his  ta!> 
being  read  would  have  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  dulle.-t  man  alive.     The  com- 
:it  motion  of  his  head  and  fore-finger 
as  he  gently  beat  tii:  rrected  the 

air  with  imaginary  punctuation,  the  smile 
that  mantled  on  his  features  at  every  jocose 
passage  and  the  sly  look  he  stole  around  to 
observe  its  effect,  the  calm  manner  in 
which  he  shut  his  eyes  and  listened  when 
tin -re  was  some  little  piece  of  description, 
the  changing  expression  with  which  he 
acted  the  dialogue  to  himself,  his  agony 
that  the  deaf  gentleman  should  know  what 
it  was  all  about,  and  his  extraordinary  anx- 
iety to  correct  the  reader  when  he  hesi- 
tated at  a  word  in  the  manuscript  or  sub- 
stituted a  wrong  <>[),>,  \v-re  alike  worthy  of 
remark.  And  when  at  last,  after  endea- 
vouring to  communicate  with  the  deaf  gi  n- 
tleman  by  means  of  (he  finder  alphabet, 
with  which  he  constructed  such  words  as 
are  unknown  in  any  civilised  or  n 
language,  he  took  up  a  slate  and  wrote  in 
,  one  word  in  a  line,  the 

11 — like — it!" — when 

he  did  this,  and  handing  it  over  the  table 
••  (1  the  reply,  with  a  countenance  only 
'<-ned  and  improved  by  h: 

l.ixed,    and 
could   not  forbear  look  inn  at   him  for  the 

.'.  with  interest  nml  favour. 
"  It  has  occurred  to  me,"  said  the  deaf 
gent!  .    Ind    watch. d    Mr.   Pick- 

•.  ilh  silent 

faction,  4I  it  has  occurred  •  <1  the 

:n  his 

tint  now  isoi.r  filling  our 

npty  chair." 

As  our  (  i  had  naturally  turned 

upon  the  vacant  seat,  we  Irnt  a  willing  ear 
to  this  remark,  and  looked  at  our  fm 
quint: 

-ure,"  laid 
wick   inn-t  !•'• 

who  would  be  an  acquisition  to  us;  ti 
must  know  th- 
us not  lo-"  any  ' 

The  gentleman  addressed  uns  al* 
return  a  verlm!  reply,  but  i 
friend's   infirn.itv  lie   bubstituted    li,: 


kind  of  answer  some  fifty  nods.  Then 
-late  and  printing  on  it  a 
g)LTant:c  "Yes,"  he  handed  it  across  the 
table,  and,  rubbing  his  hands  as  he  looked 
round  upon  our  faces,  protested  that  he 
and  ti  ntleman  quite  understood 

each  other,  already. 

"Til--  person  1  Imp  in  my  mind,"  said 
Mr.  Pickwick,  "and  whom  I  should  not 
have  presumed  i  to  you  until 

some  time  hence,  bi  •  ;>portunity 

yon   1.  -'.innge  old 

man.     His  name  is  Handier." 

"  Barnber  !"  said  Jack,  "  I  have  certainly 
heard  the  name  1 

"I  have  no  doubt  then,"  returned  Mr. 
Pickwick,  "that  you  remember  him  in 
adventures  of  mine  (the  Posthumous 
Papers  of  our  old  club,  1  mean)  although 
he  is  only  incidentally  mentioned;  and,  if 
I  remember  right,  appears  but  01 

"That's  it,'"  said  Jack.  "Let  me  see. 
He  is  the  person  who  has  a  grave  interest 
in  old  mouldy  chambers  and  the  Inns  of 
.court,  and  who  relates  some  anecdotes 
having  reference  to  his  favourite  theme  — 
and  an  old  glu»t-story  —  is  that  the  man?" 

"T.  ;*  .~;iul  Mr.  Pick- 

wick, lowering  his  voice  to  a  ni\>' 
and  confidential  tone,  "lie  is  a  . 
ordinary  and    remarkable?    person  : 
ami  talking,  and  looking,  like  some  strange 
spirit,  whose  delight  i*  to  haunt  old  build- 
in«:s;    and    absorbed    in    that    one    subject 
which  you  have  just  mentioned,  to  an  ex- 
tent which    is  quite  wonderful.     \\hen  1 
retired  into  private  life,  I  sought  him  out, 
and  1  tlti  a.-siire  you  that  the  more  I  see  of 
him,  tho    more    Mninuly   1    am    im;  : 
with  tin1  strange  and  dreamy  character  of 
his  mind.'' 

"  \Vhere  does  ho  live?"   I  inqi; 

"  He  lives,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "in  one 
of  those  dull,  lonely  old  places  with  which 
his  thought!  and  stories  are  all  conn 
quite  alone,  and  often  shut  up  doe,  for  se- 
veral weeks  together.  Ill  lhi>  dusty  8oU- 
tude,  he  brood?  upon  the  fancies  he  has  BO 
loni:  indulged,  and  when  he  goes  into  tho 

.  or  anybody  from  the  world  \\ 
goes  to  KCC  him,  they  ,-ire  still   pre^ 

:nd   and    .-till    h:-    !:i\«ur;!.  .       I 

may  s  •    .    i 

'('  to   entert;':?!    n    regard    ' 


an  interest  in  i, 

Humphrey's  Clock  it  he  were  <  : 
ed   to  j.'iti   I!--.      AM    I 

.  is  (hat  he  ia  a  ntrange  F< 

unlik-  as  he  18  unlike  any- 

body elsewhere,  that 

Mr.  Mile*  received  this  account  of  our 
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proposed  companion  with  rather  a  wry  face, 
and  after  murmuring  that  perhaps  he  was 
a  little  mad,  inquired  if  he  were  rich. 

•  I  never  asked  him,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  You  midit  know,  Sir,  for  all  that,"  re- 
torted Mr.  Miles,  sharply. 

"Perhaps  so,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick, 
no  less  sharply  than  the  other,  "  but  I  do 
not.  Indeed,"  he  added,  relapsing  into  his 
usual  mildness,  "I  have  no  means  of  judg- 
ing. He  lives  poorly,  but  that  would  seem 
to l)e  in  keeping  with  his  character.  I  ne- 
ver heard  him  allude  to  his  circumstances, 
and  never  fell  into  the  society  of  any  man 
who  had  the  slightest  acquaintance  with 
them.  I  really  have  told  you  all  I  know 
about  him,  and  it  rests  with  you  to  say 
whether  you  wish  to  know  more,  or  know 
quite  enough  already." 

We  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that 
we  would  seek  to  know  more ;  and  as  a 
sort  of  compromise  with  Mr.  Miles  (who, 
although  he  said  "yes — oh  certainly — he 
should  like  to  know  more  about  the  gentle- 
man—he had  no  right  to  put  himself  in  op- 
position to  the  general  wish" — and  so  forth, 
shook  his  head  doubtfully  and  hemmed  seve- 
ral times  with  peculiar  gravity),  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  Mr.  Pickwick  should  carry  me 
with  him  on  an  evening  visit  to  the  subject 
of  our  discussion,  for  which  purpose  an 
early  appointment  between  that  gentleman 
and  myself  was  immediately  agreed  upon ; 
it  being  understood  that  I  was  to  act  upon 
my  own  responsibility,  and  invite  him  to 
join  us,  or  not,  as  I  might  think  proper. 
This  solemn  question  determined,  we  re- 
turned to  the  clock-case,  (where  we  have 
been  forestalled  by  the  reader,)  and  be- 
tween its  contents,  and  the  conversation 
they  occasioned,  the  remainder  of  our  time 
passed  very  quickly. 

When  we  broke  up,  Mr.  Pickwick  took 
me  aside,  to  tell  me  that  he  had  spent  a 
most  charming  and  delightful  evening. 
Having  made  this  communication  with  an 
oir  of  the  strictest  secrecy,  he  took  Jack 
Redburn  into  another  corner  to  tell  him 
the  same,  and  then  retired  into  another 
corner  with  the  deaf  gentleman  and  the 
slate,  to  repeat  the  assurance.  It  was 
amusing  to  observe  the  contest  in  his 
mind,  whether  he  should  extend  his  confi- 
dence to  Mr.  Miles,  or  treat  him  with  dig- 
nified reserve.  Half-a-dozen  times  he  step- 
ped up  behind  him  with  a  friendly  air,  and 
as  often  stepped  back  again  without  saying 
a  word ;  at  last,  when  he  was  close  at  that 
gentleman's  ear  and  upon  the  point  of 
whispering  something  conciliating  and 
agreeable.  Mr.  Mi.es  happened  suddenly 
«o  turn  his  head,  upon  which  Mr.  Pickwick 
skipped  away,  and  said  with  some  fierce- 
ness, "  Good  night,  Sir — I  was  about  to  say 


good   night,  Sir — nothing  more;"  and  BO 
made  a  bow  and  left  him. 

"  Now,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  wher 
he  got  down  stairs. 

"All  right,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Wcller. 
"Hold  hard,  Sir.  Right  arm  fust — now 
the  left — now  one  strong  conwulsion,  and 
the  great-coat's  on,  Sir." 

Mr.  Pickwick  acted  upon  these  direc- 
tions, and  being  further  assisted  by  Sam 
who  pulled  at  one  side  of  the  collar,  and 
the  elder  Mr.  Wellcr  who  pulled  hard  at 
the  otlier,  was  speedily  enrobed.  Mr.  Wel- 
ler  senior  then  produced  a  full-sized  stable 
lantern,  which  he  had  carefully  deposited 
in  a  remote  corner,  on  his  arrival,  and  in- 
quired whether  Mr.  Pickwick  would  have 
"the  lamps  alight." 

"  I  think  not  to-night,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Then  if  this  here  lady  vill  per-mit,' 
rejoined  Mr.  Weller,  "we'll  leave  it  here, 
ready  for  next  journey.  This  here  lan- 
tern, mum,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  handing  it  to 
the  housekeeper,  "  vunce  belonged  to  the 
celebrated  Bill  Blinder  as  is  now  at  grass, 
as  all  on  us  vill  be  in  our  turns.  Bill,  mum. 
wos  the  hostler  as  had  charge  o'  them  two 
veil  known  piebald  leaders  that  run  in  the 
Bristol  fast  coach,  and  vould  never  go  to  nc 
other  tune  but  a  sutherly  vind  and  a  cloudy 
sky,  which  wos  consekvently  played  inces- 
sant, by  the  guard,  wenever  they  wos  on 
duty.  He  wos  took  wery  bad  one  arter- 
noon,  arter  having  been  off  his  feed,  and 
wery  shaky  on  his  legs  for  some  veeks; 
and  he  says  to  his  mate,  « Matey,'  he  says, 
'I  think  I'm  a-goin'  the  wrong  side  o'  the 
post,  and  that  my  foot's  wery  near  the 
bucket.  Don't  say  I  a'nt,'  he  says,  '  for  I 
know  I  am,  and  don't  let  me  be  interrupt- 
ed,' he  says,  '  for  I  've  saved  a  little  money 
and  I  'm  a-goin'  into  the  stable  to  make  my 
last  vill  and  testymint.'  'I'll  take  care  as 
nobody  interrupts,'  says  his  mate,  '  but  you 
on'y  hold  up  your  head,  and  shake  your 
ears  a  bit,  and  you  're  good  for  twenty  year 
to  come.'  Bill  Blinder  makes  him  no  an- 
swer, but  he  goes  avay  into  the  stable,  and 
there  he  soon  artervards  lays  himself  down 
a'tween  the  two  piebalds  and  dies, — pre- 
vour-Iy  a-writin'  outside  the  corn-chest, 
'  This  is  the  last  vill  and  testymint  of  Vil- 
liam  Blinder.'  They  wos  nat'rally  wery 
much  amazed  at  this,  and  arter  looking 
among  the  litter,  and  up  in  the  loft,  ana 
vere  not,  they  opens  the  corn-chest,  and 
finds  that  he'd  beon  and  chalked  his  vill 
inside  the  lid ;  so  the  lid  wos  obligated  tc 
be  took  off  the  hinges,  and  sent  up  to  Doc- 
tor Commons  to  be  proved,  and  under  that 
ere  wery  instrument  this  here  lantern  woa 
passed  to  'Tony  Veller,  vich  circumstarnce. 
mum,  gives  it  a  wally  in  my  eyes,  ant 
makes  me  rek-vest.  if  you  vill  be  so  kind 
as  to  take  partickier  care  on  it.'* 
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The  housekeeper  graciously  promised  to 
keep  the  object  of  Mr.  Weller's  regard  in 
the  safest  possible  custody,  and  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, with  a  laughing  face,  took  his  leave. 
The  body-guard  followed,  side  by  side :  old 
Mr.  Weller  buttoned  and  wrapped  up  from 
his  boots  to  his  chin  ;  and  Sam  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets  and  his  hat  half  off 
his  head,  remonstrating  with  his  father,  as 
he  went,  on  his  extreme  loquacity. 

I  was  not  a  little  surprised,  on  turning 
to  go  up  stairs,  to  encounter  the  barber  in 
the  passage  at  that  late  hour ;  for  his  at- 
tendance is  usually  confined  to  some  half- 


hour  in  the  morning.  But  Jack  Redburn, 
who  finds  out  (by  instinct,  I  think)  every- 
thing that  happens  in  the  house,  informed 
me  with  great  glee,  that  a  society  in  imi- 
tation of  our  own  had  been  that  night 
formed  in  the  kitchen,  under  the  title  of 
"  .Mr.  Weller's  Watch,"  of  which  the  bar- 
ber was  a  member;  and  that  he  could 
pledge  himself  to  find  means  of  making 
me  acquainted  with  tho  whole  of  it*  'uture 
proceedings,  which  I  begged  him,  both  on 
my  own  account,  and  that  of  my  readers, 
by  no  means  to  neglect  doing. 


£1te  <Dltt  (Etmosftn  Shop. 


CHAFFER  THE  SECOND. 


IKR   combating,   for  nearly  a  \ 
the  feeling  which   impelled  mi?"  to  revi.-it 
the  place  I  had  quitted  under  the  circum- 
stances oli  .  ied,  I  yielded  to  it  at 
i;  and  deft  that  this  time  I 
'.  present  myself  by  the  light  of  day, 
bent  my  steps  thither  early  in  the  after- 
noon. 

I  walked  pant  the  house,  rind  took 
ral  turns  in  tlr  Mi  that  kind  of 

i  who 
ia  cor. 

•vd,  nnd  i!. 

P,  as  tip-   dixir  '  ' 

was  ?hut,  and  it  did  not  n-  likely 

that  I  should  be  recognised  by  those  within, 
if  I  continued  merely  to  DAM  up  an.! 
before  it,  I  soon  c 
ajid  found  myself  in  the  Curie*.' 
wareh 
The  old  man  and  another  perron 

• 

ed  to  have  been  hi^h  w<>r<!-  l»«-f . 
for  their  voices  which  were  raised  to  a 


loud  pitch  suddenly  stopped  on  my  enter- 
ing, and  the  old  man  advancing  lustily  to- 
me, said  in  n  tremulous  tone  that  he 
was  very  glad  I  had  come. 

'•  Von  interrupted  us  at  a  critical  mo- 
ment," he  s-iid,  pointing  to  the  man  whom 
I  had  found  in  company  with  him;  "this 
fellow  will  murder  me  one  of  these  days. 
He  would  have  done  «.•<•,  Ion"  n"t«,  it'!»ehad 
dare,!/' 

'  h  !    You   would  Mveir  away  my  life, 
;   eould,"  returned  the  other,"  a1^< 
s-!ou  ii  nnd  a  frown  on   me;  "  w« 

nil  know  t 

'•  I     :.'::.       !     •'    M    '.    1 

Mv  upon  him.     ••  If  oath*, 

'  you, 

'miild.      I  would   he   , 

"  I  kuov.  I  said 

90,  didn't  I  oaths,  nor  pray- 

ill  me;  and  therefore 
I  live,  and  ui'-an  to  1 

••And  his  mot!)  r  .! ..  d !"  cried  the  oW 
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man,  passionately  clasping  his  hands  and 
looking  upward;  "and  this  is  Heaven's 
justice  !" 

The  other  stood  lounging  with  his  foot 
upon  a  chair,  and  regarded  him  with  a  con- 
temptuous sneer,  lie  was  a  young  man 
of  one-aud-twenty,  or  thereabouts; 
made,  and  certainly  handsome,  though  the 
expression  of  I) is  face  was  far  from  prepos- 
•eaaing,  having  in  common  with  his  man- 
ner and  even  his  dress,  a  dissipated,  inso- 
lent air  which  repelled  one. 

"Justice  or  no  justice,"  said  the  young 
fellow,  u  here  I  am  and  here  I  shall  stop 
till  such  time  as  I  think  fit  to  go,  unless 
you  send  for  assistance  to  put  me  out — 
which  you  won't  do,  I  know.  I  tell  you 
again  that  I  want  to  see  my  sister." 

"  Four  sister!"  said  the  old  man  bitterly. 

"  Ah  !  You  can't  change  the  relation- 
ship," returned  the  other.  "  If  you  could, 
you'd  have  done  it  long  ago.  I  want  to 
see  my  sister,  that  you  keep  cooped  up 
here,  poisoning  her  mind  with  your  sly  se- 
crots  and  pretending  an  affection  for  her 
that  you  may  work  her  to  death,  and  add  a 
few  scraped  shillings  every  week  to  the 
money  you  can  hardly  count.  1  want  to 
see  her;  and  I  will." 

"  Here  's  a  moralist  to  talk  of  poisoned 
minds  !  Here's  a  generous  spirit  to  scorn 
scrapeJ-up  shillings!"  cried  th«  old  man, 
turning  from  him  to  me.  "A  profligate, 
sir,  who  has  forfeited  every  claim  not  only 
upon  those  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be 
of  his  blood,  but  upon  society  which  knows 
nothing  of  him  but  his  misdeeds.  A  liar 
too,"  he  added,  in  a  lower  voice  as  he  drew 
closer  to  me,  "  who  knows  how  dear  she  is 
to  me,  and  seeks  to  wound  me  even  there, 
because  there  is  a  stranger  by." 

"  Strangers  are  nothing  to  me,  grand- 
father," said  the  young  fellow  catching  at 
the  word,  "  nor  I  to  them,  I  hope.  The 
best,  they  can  do,  \*  to  keep  an  eye  to  their 
business  and  leave  me  to  mine.  There's 
a  friend  of  mine  waiting  outside,  and  as  it 
seems  that  I  may  have  to  wait  some  time, 
I'll  call  him  in,  with  your  leave." 

Siying  this,  he  stepped  to  the  door,  and 
looking  down  the  street  beckoned  several 
times  to  some  unseen  person,  who,  to  judge 
from  the  air  of  impatience  with  which 
these  signals  were  accompanied,  required 
a  Lrreat.  quantity  of  persuasion  to  induce 
him  to  advance.  At  length  there  saunter- 
ed up,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way — 
with  >i  had  pretence  of  passing  by  accident 
— a  figure  conspicuous  for  its  dirty  smart- 
,  which  after  a  great  many  frowns  and 
jerks  of  the  head,  in  resistance  of  the  in- 
flation, ultimately  crossed  the  road  and 
vas  brought  into  the  shop. 

There.    It 's  Dick  Svviveller,"  said  the 


young  fellow,  pushing  him  in.  "  Sit  down, 
Swiveller." 

"  But  is  the  old  min  agreeable  ?"  said 
Mr.  Swiveller  in  an  under  tone. 

•*  Sit  down,"  repeated  his  companion. 

Mr.  Swiveller  complied,  and  looking 
about  him  with  a  propitiatory  smile,  ob- 
served that  last  week  was  a  fine  week  for 
the  ducks,  and  this  week  was  a  fine  week 
for  the  dust;  he  also  observed  that  while 
standing  by  the  post  at  the  street  corner, 
he  had  observed  a  pig  with  a  sttaw  in  his 
mouth  issuing  out  of  the  tobacco-shop,  from 
which  appearance  he  argued  that  another 
fine  week  for  the  ducks  was  approach  in?, 
and  that  rain  would  certainly  ensue.  He 
furthermore  took  occasion  to  apologize  for 
any  negligence  that  might  be  perceptible 
in  his  dress,  on  the  ground  that  last  night 
he  had  had  "  the  sun  very  strong  in  his 
eyes;"  by  which  expression  he  was  under- 
stood to  convey  to  his  hearers  in  the  nm.-t 
delicate  manner  possible,  the  information 
that  he  had  been  extremely  drunk. 

"  But  what,"  said  Mr.  Swiveller  with  a 
sigh,  "  what  is  the  odds  so  long  as  the  firo 
of  soul  is  kindled  at  the  taper  of  conwivi- 
ality,  and  the  wing  of  friendship  never 
moults  a  feather  !  What  is  the  odds  so 
long  as  the  spirit  is  expanded  by  means  of 
rosy  wine,  and  the  present  moment  is  the 
least  happiest  of  our  existence  !" 

"You  needn't  act  the  chairman  here," 
said  his  friend,  half  aside. 

"Fred!"  cried  Mr.  Swiveller,  tapping 
his  nose,  "a  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient 
for  them — we  may  be  good  and  happy  with- 
out riches,  Fred.  Say  not  another  sylla- 
b'e.  I  know  my  cue ;  smart  is  the  word. 
Only  one  little  whisper,  Fred — is  the  old 
min  friendly  1" 

"  Never  you  mind,"  replied  his  friend. 

"  Right  again,  quite  right,"  said  Mr. 
Swiveller,  "  caution  is  the  word,  and  cau- 
tion is  the  act."  With  that,  he  winked  as 
if  in  preservation  of  some  deep  secret,  and 
folding  his  arms  and  leaning  back  in  his 
chair,  looked  up  at  the  ceiling  with  pro- 
found gravity. 

It  was  perhaps  not  very  unreasonable  to 
suspect  from  what  had  already  passed,  that 
Mr.  Swiveller  was  not  quite  recovered^ 
from  the  effects  of  the  powerful  sunlight 
to  which  he  had  made  allusion  ;  but  if  no 
such  suspicion  had  been  awakened  by  his 
speech,  his  wiry  hair,  dull  eyes,  and  sallow 
face,  would  still"  have  been  strong  witnesses 
against  him.  His  attire  was  not,  ns  he  had 
himself  hinted,  remarkable  for  the  nicest 
arrangement,  but  was  in  a  state  of  disor- 
der which  strongly  induced  the  idea  that 
he  had  gone  to  bed  in  it.  It  consisted  of 
a  brown  body-coat  with  a  great  many  biass 
buttons  up  the  front  and  only  one  behind. 
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a  bright  check  neckerchief,  a  plaid  waist- 
coat, soiled  white  trousers,  and  a  very  limp 
bat,  worn  with  the  wrong  side  ' 
hide  a  hole  in  the  brim.    The  breast  of  his 
coat  was  ornamented  with  an  outside  pock- 
et, from  which  there  |*.»epeil  forth  the  clean- 
id  of  a  very  large  and  very  ill-favour- 
ed handkerchief;  his  dirty  wristbands 
pulled  down  a-  iir  as  possible  a: 
tiously  folded  back  01  .:Vs;  he  dis- 

played   no  gio\-  'rri'-d  a   yellow 

cane  having  at  the  top  a  bone  hand  with 


the  semblance  of  a  ring  on  its  little  finger 
and  a  black  ball  in  its  grasp.  With  all 
personal  advantages  (to  which  may 
be  added  a  strong  savour  of  tobacco-smoke, 
and  a  prevailing  grea^ines*  of  appearance) 
.Mr.  Suivril.-r  leant  back  in  his  chair  with 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ceiling,  and  occasion- 
ally pitching  his  voice  to  the  needful  key, 
obliged  the  company  with  a  few  bars  of  an 
intensely  dismal  air,  and  then,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  note,  relapsed  into  his  former  si- 
lence. 


Tho   rJd    man   sat    himself  down    in    a 

clnir,  with  toM.-d  hands,  looked  sometimes 

at    his   gran'ln.i)    and     M.nn-times    nt    his 

i-   it'  he   were  utterly 

ie<>,    und    had    no   resource    but   to 

they  |>!e;i.-ed.      The 

t   a  table  ut  no 

.end,  in  apparent 

•v.t  had  pasted; 

and  I  —  wi.  iiy  of  any  inter- 

twtth0taadiafl  'hit  the  <,ld  man 
•i    by   wor.i 

niiillLr    M'me    of   !!,••    gOOdfl 
t 

very  little 

for  Ml  with 

.  ami    tint 

but    his  Arali  sle.'d  as  n  prelim,: 
achievement  of  great  feat*  of  valour  and 


loyalty,  removed  his  eyes  from  the  ceiling 
and  subsided  into  pru.-e  a^ain. 

••  ['red,"  -aid  .Mr.  Swiveller,  stopping 
short  us  if  tlu-  idea  IKK!  t-uddenly  occurred 
to  him,  and  speaking  in  the  .suite  audible 
whisper  as  before,  "M  the  old  inin  friend- 
ly !" 

"\\hat  does  it  matter!"  returned  his 
friend  peevishly. 

"No,  but  is  he  i"  said  Dick. 

"  \<  s,  of  euur.-e.      \\  Imt  do  I  care 
ther  he  is  or  Hot." 

KlliholdiMM'd    us    It    secti). -.!    l.y   tins   reply 

atioru 

:•  r    pl.nniy    laid     IIIIMM  If  out   to 
-nr  altni! 

!!••  li.  ,;  in  !  v  i    ;.,  .iking  that  JMM!.I  waici, 

t,  wai 
<jtml- 

itinl     Ul'ii 

to  1)0 

prei,  i  caM-8,  aavini:  for  the  onf 
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ing  to  dispute  these  positions,  he  proceeded 
to  observe  that  the  human  hair  was  a  great 
retainer  of  tobacco-smoke,  and  that  the 
young  gentlemen  of  Westminster  and 
Eton,  after  eating  vast  quantities  of  ap- 
ples to  conceal  any  scent  of  cigars  from 
their  anxious  friends,  were  usually  detect- 
ed in  consequence  of  their  heads  possessing 
this  remarkable  property ;  whence  he  con- 
cluded that  if  the  Royal  Society  would 
turn  their  attention  to  the  circumstance, 
and  endeavour  to  find  in  the  resources  of 
science  a  means  of  preventing  such  unto- 
ward revelations,  they  might  indeed  be 
looked  upon  as  benefactors  to  mankind. 
These  opinions  being  equally  incontrovert- 
ible with  those  he  had  already  pronounced, 
he  went  on  to  inform  us  that  Jamaica  rum, 
though  unquestionably  an  agreeable  spirit 
of  great  richness  and  flavour,  had  the  draw- 
back of  remaining  constantly  present  to  the 
taste  next  day ;  and  nobody  being  venturous 
enough  to  argue  this  point  either,  he  in- 
creased in  confidence  and  became  yet  more 
companionable  and  communicative. 

"It's  a  devil  of  a  thing,  gentlemen," 
said  Mr.  Swiveller,  "  when  relations  fall 
out  and  disagree.  If  the  wing  of  friend- 
ship should  never  moult  a  feather,  the  wing 
of  relationship  should  never  be  clipped, 
but  be  always  expanded  and  serene.  Why 
should  a  grandson  and  grandfather  peg 
away  at  each  other  with  mutual  wiolence 
when  all  might  be  bliss  and  concord! 
Why  not  jine  hands  and  forgit  it?" 

"Hold  your  tongue,"  said  his  friend. 

"Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Swiveller,  "don't 
you  interrupt  the  chair.  Gentlemen,  how 
does  the  case  stand,  upon  the  present  occa- 
sion ?  Here  is  a  jolly  old  grandfather — I 
say  it  with  the  utmost  respect — and  here 
is  a  wild  young  grandson.  The  jolly  old 
grandfather  says  to  the  wild  young  grand- 
son, '  I  have  brought  you  up  and  educated 
you,  Fred ;  I  have  put  you  in  the  way  of 
getting  on  in  life;  you  have  bolted  a  little 
out  of  the  course,  as  young  fellows  often 
do;  and  you  shall  never  have  another 
chance,  nor  the  ghost  of  half  a  one.'  The 
wild  youiiLr  grandson  makes  answer  to  this 
nnd  says,  *  You  're  as  rich  as  rich  can  be ; 
you  have  been  at  no  uncommon  expense 
on  my  account;  you're  saving  up  piles  of 
money  for  my  little  sister  that  lives  with 
you  in  a  secret,  stealthy,  hugger-muggering 
kind  of  way  and  with  no  manner  of  enjoy- 
ment—  why  can't  you  stand  a  trifle  for 
your  grown-up  relation?'  The  jolly  old 
grandfather  unto  this,  retorts,  not  only  that 
he  declines  to  fork  out  with  that  cheerful 
readiness  which  is  always  so  agreeable  and 
•°«asant  in  a  gentleman  of  his  time  of  life, 


but  that  he  will  blow  up,  and  call  names, 
and  make  reflections  whenever  they  meet. 
Then  the  plain  question  is,  an't  it  a  pity 
that  this  state  of  things  should  continue, 
and  how  much  better  would  it  be  for  the 
old  gentleman  to  hand  over  a  reasonable 
amount  of  tin,  and  make  it  all  right  and 
comfortable  .'" 

Having  delivered  this  oration  with  a 
great  many  waves  and  flourishes  of  the 
hand,  Mr.  Swiveller  abruptly  thrust  the 
head  of  his  cane  into  his  mouth  as  if  to 
prevent  himself  from  impairing  the  effect 
of  his  speech  by  adding  one  other  word. 

"  Why  do  you  hunt  and  persecute  me, 
God  help  me?"  said  the  old  man  turning 
to  his  grandson.  "  Why  do  you  bring  your 
profligate  companions  here?  How  often 
am  I  to  tell  you  that  my  life  is  one  of  care 
and  self-denial,  and  that  I  am  poor?" 

"  How  often  am  I  to  tell  you,"  returned 
the  other,  looking  coldly  at  him,  "that  I 
know  better  ?" 

"  You  have  chosen  your  own  path,"  said 
the  old  man.  "  Follow  it.  Leave  Nell 
and  I  to  toil  and  work." 

"  Nell  will  be  a  woman  soon,"  returned 
the  other,  "and,  bred  in  your  faith,  she'll 
forget  her  brother  unless  he  shows  himself 
sometimes." 

"Take  care,"  said  the  old  man  with 
sparkling  eyes,  "that  she  does  not  forget 
you  when  you  would  have  her  memory 
keenest.  Take  care  that,  the  day  don't 
come  when  you  walk  barefoot  in  the 
streets,  and  she  rides  by  in  a  gay  carriage 
of  her  own." 

"  You  mean  when  she  has  your  money?" 
retorted  the  other.  "  How  like  a  poor  man 
he  talks !" 

"  And  yet,"  said  the  old  man,  dropping 
his  voice  and  speaking  like  one  wrho  thinks 
aloud,  "  how  poor  we  are,  and  what  a  life 
it  is !  The  cause  is  a  young  child\s,  guilt- 
less of  all  harm  or  wrong,  but  nothing  goes 
well  with  it !  Hope  and  patience,  hope  and 
patience !" 

These  words  were  uttered  in  too  low  a 
tone  to  reach  the  ears  of  the  young  men. 
Mr.  Swiveller  appeared  to  think  that  they 
implied  some  mental  struggle  consequent 
upon  the  powerful  effect  of  his  address,  for 
he  poked  his  friend  with  his  cane  and 
whispered  his  conviction  that  he  had  ad- 
ministered "a  clincher,"  and  that  he  ex- 
pected a  commission  on  the  profits.  Dis- 
covering his  mistake  after  a  while,  he 
appeared  to  grow  rather  sleepy  and  discon- 
tented, and  had  more  than  once  suggested 
the  propriety  of  an  immediate  departure, 
when  the  door  opened,  and  the  child  her- 
self appeared. 
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THE  child  was  closely  followed  by  an 
elderly  man  of  remarkably  hard  features 
and  forbidding  aspect,  and  so  low  in  stature 
as  to  be  quite  a  dwarf,  though  his  head  and 
face  were  large  enough  for  the  body  of  a 
giant.  1 1  is  black  eyes  \\  • 
and  cunning  ;  hi.s  nmuth  and  chin,  bristly 
with  the  stubble  of  a  coarse  hard  board  ; 
and  his  complexion  was  one  of  that  kind 
which  never  looks  clean  or  wholesome. 
But  what  added  most  to  the  grotesque  ex- 
pression of  his  face,  was  a  ghastly  smile, 
which,  appearing  to  be  the  mere  result  of 
habit  and  to  have  no  connexion  with  any 
mirthful  or  complacent  feeling,  constantly 
revealed  the  few  discoloured  fangs  that  were 
yet  scattered  in  his  mouth,  and  gave  him 
the  aspect  of  a  panting  dog.  His  dress 
consisted  of  a  large  high-crowned  hat,  a 
worn  dark  suit,  a  pair  of  capacious  shoes, 
and  a  dirty  white  neckerchief  sufficiently 
limp  and  crumpled  to  disclose  the  greater 
portion  of  his  wiry  throat.  Such  hair  as 
he  had,  was  of  a  grizzled  black,  cut  short 
and  straight  upon  his  temples,  and  han^in? 
in  a  frowzy  fringe  about  his  ears.  His 
hands,  which  were  of  a  rough  coarse  grain, 
were  very  dirty;  his  linger-nails  were 
crooked,  long,  and  yellow. 

There  was  ample  time  to  note  these  par- 
ticulars, for  besides  that  they  were  suffi- 
ciently obvious  without  very  close  observa- 
tion, some  moments  elapsed  before  any  one 
broke  silence.  The  child  advanced  timidly 
towards  her  brother  and  put  her  hand  in 
if  we  may  call  him  so) 
glanced  keenly  at  all  present,  and  the  curi- 
osity-dealer, who  plainly  had  not  expected 
hia  uncouth  visiter,  seemed  disconcerted 
and  embarrassed. 

*'  Ah  !"  said  the  dwarf,  who  with  his  hand 
iied  out  above  his  eyes  had  been  sur- 
veying the  young  man  attentively,  "  that 
should  be  your  grands  >i'r !" 

•uld  not  be,"  re- 
plied the  old  man.     "  Hut  h 

»'  And  that  ?"  said  the  dwarf,  pointing  to 
Dick  Swiveller. 

: ;  i'Ti'1  nf  hi«,  as  welcome  here  as 
be,"  said  the  old  man. 

:i-I  that!"  inqu:  nrf  wheel- 

ing round  and  pointing  Htraight  n* 

:  v.  ho  was  so  good  as  to 
bring  NY  11  home  the  other  night  when  fthe 
lost  net  rom  your  house." 

The  little  man  tur:  •  hild  as  if 

to  chide  her  or  express  his  wonder,  but  as 
she  was  talking  to  tin-  young  man,  held  his 
peace,  and  bent  his  head  to  listen.  ; 


"  Well,  Nelly,"  said  the  young  fellow 
aloud.  "  Do  they  teach  you  to  hate  me,  eh  ?" 

••  No,  no.  For  shame.  Oh,  no  !"  cried 
the  child. 

"To  love  me,  perhaps?"  pursued  her 
brother  with  a  sneer. 

"  To  do  neither,"  she  returned.  "  They 
never  speak  to  me  about  you.  Indeed  they 
never  do." 

"  I  dare  be  bound  for  that,"  he  said,  dart- 
ing a  bitter  look  at  the  grandfather.  "  I 
dan-  be  bound  for  that,  Nell.  Oh!  I  be- 
lieve you  there !" 

"  But  I  love  you  dearly,  Fred,"  said  the 
child. 

"No  doubt!" 

"  I  do  indeed,  and  always  will,"  the  child 
repeated  with  great  emotion,  "but,  oh  !  if 
you  would  leave  off  vexing  him  and  making 
him  unhappy,  then  I  could  love  you  more." 

"  I  see !"  said  the  young  man,  as  he 
stooped  carelessly  over  the  child,  and,  hav- 
ing kissed  her,  pushed  her  from  him : 
"  There — get  you  away  now,  you  have  said 
your  lesson.  You  needn't  whimper.  We 
part  good  friends  enough,  if  that's  the 
matter." 

He  remained  silent,  following  her  with 
his  eyes,  until  she  had  gained  her  little 
room  and  closed  the  door;  and  then  turn- 
ing to  the  dwarf,  said  abruptly, 

"  Harkee,  Mr. " 

"Meaning  me?"  returned  the  dwarf. 
"  Quilp  is  my  name.  You  might  remem- 
ber. It's  not  a  long  one — Daniel  Quilp." 

"  Harkee,  Mr.  Quilp,  then,"  pursued  the 
other.  "You  have  some  influence  with 
my  grandfather  t 

•Mine,"  said  Mr.  Quilp  emphatically. 

"  And  are  in  a  few  of  his  mysteries  and 

"A  few,"  replied  Quilp,  with  equal  dry. 
ness. 

"Then  let  me  tell  him  once  for  all, 
through  you,  that  I  will  come  into  and  go 
out  of  this  place  as  often  as  I  like,  so  long 
as  he  keeps  Nell  here;  and  that  if  he 
wants  to  be  quit  of  me.  he  must  first  be 
quit  of  h'-r.  V\  h-it  have  I  done  to  be  made 
a  hu-b'Mr  of,  and  to  be  .shunned  nnd  dreaded 
I  brought  the  plague  ?  I  Ie  Ml  tell  you 
that  I  have  no  natural  affection;  and  that  I 
MM  mop'  for  Nrll,  11  ir  her  own  sake, 
than  I  <i"  !'<>r  him.  I.-'t  him  say  so.  I  care 
for  thn  whim,  then,  of  coming  to  and  fro 
and  remind  mir  her  of  my  existence.  I  will 
see  her  when  I  please.  That's  my  point. 
I  came  here  to-day  to  maintain  it,  and  I  '11 
rome  here  again  fifty  times  with  the 
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object,  and  always  with  the  same  success. 
I  said  I  would  stop  till  I  had  gained  it.  I 
have  done  so,  and  now  my  visit's  ended. 
Come,  Dick." 

••  Stop  !"  cried  Mr.  Swiveller,  as  his  com- 
panion turned  towards  the  door.  "  Sir  !" 

"  Sir,  I  am  your  humble  servant,"  said 
Mr.  Quilp,  to  whom  the  monosyllable  \\as 
•ddreflaea. 

*•  Before  I  leave  the  gay  and  festive  scene, 
and  halls  of  dazzling  light,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Swiveller,  "I  will,  with  your  permission, 
attempt  a  slight  remark.  1  came  here,  sir, 
this  day,  under  the  impression  that  the  old 
min  was  friendly." 

"  Proceed,  sir,"  said  Daniel  Quilp ;  for 
the  orator  had  made  a  sodden  stop. 

"  Inspired  by  this  idea  and  the  sentiments 
it  awakened,  sir,  and  feeling  as  a  mutual 
friend  that  badgering,  baiting",  and  bullying, 
was  not  the  sort  of  thing  calculated  to  ex- 
pand the  souls  and  promote  the  social  har- 
mony of  the  contending  parties,  I  took  upon 
,f  to  suggest  a  course  which  is  the 
course  to  be  adopted  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. Will  you  allow  me  to  whispe^  half 
a  syllable,  sir!" 

Without  waiting  for  the  permission  he 
sought,  Mr.  Swiveller  stepped  up  to  the 
dwarf,  and  leaning  on  his  shoulder  and 
stooping  down  to  get  at  his  ear,  said  in  a 
voice  which  was  perfectly  audible  to  all 
present. 

"  The  watch-word  to  the  old  min  is  — 
fork/' 

"  Is  what?"  demanded  Quilp. 

"Is  fork  sir,  fork,"  replied  Mr.  Swivel- 
ler, slapping  his  pocket.  **  You  are  awake, 
sir  F' 

The  dwarf  nodded.  Mr.  Swiveller  drew 
back  and  nodded  likewise,  then  drew  a  lit- 
tle further  back  and  nodded  again,  and  so 
on.  By  these  means  he  in  time  reached 
the  door,  where  he  gave  a  great  cough  to 
attract  the  dwarfs  attention  and  gain  an 
opportunity  of  expressing  in  dumb  show, 
the  closest  confidence  and  most  inviolable 
eecresy.  Having  performed  the  serious 
pantomime  that  was  necessary  lor  the  due 
conveyance,  of  these  ideas,  he  cast  himself 
upon  his  friend's  track,  and  vanished. 

"  Humph  !"  said  the  dwarf  with  a  sour 
look  and  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  "  so  much 
for  dear  relations.  Thank  God  I  acknow- 
.edge  none !  Nor  need  you  either,"  he 
added,  turning  to  the  old  man,  "  if  you  were 
not  as  weak  as  a  reed,  and  nearly  as  sense- 
less." 

"  What  would  you  have  me  do?"  he  re- 
torted in  a  kind  of  helpless  desperation. 
"  It  is  easy  to  talk  and  snuer.  What  would 
you  have  me  do?" 

"  What  would  /do  if  I  was-  in  your 
case1"  said  the  dwarf. 


"Something  violent,  no  doubt/' 

"  Von  're  right  there,"  returned  the  lit- 
tle man,  highly  gratified  by  the  compli- 
ment, for  such  he  evidently  considered  it; 
and  grinning  like  a  devil  as  he  rubbed  his 
dirty  hands  together.  "  A>k  Mrs.  Quilp, 
pretty  Mrs.  Quilp,  obedient,  timid,  loving 
Mrs.  Qnilp.  But  that  reminds  me — I  have 
left  her  all  alone,  and  she  will  be  anxious 
and  know  not  a  moment's  peace  till  I  re- 
turn. I  know  she's  always  in  that  con- 
dition when  I  'm  away,  though  she  doesn't 
dare  to  say  so,  unless  I  lead  her  on  and  tell 
her  she  may  speak  freely  and  I  won't  be 
angry  with  her.  Oh !  well-trained  Mrs. 
Quilp!" 

The  creature  appeared  qnite  horrible 
with  his  monstrous  head  and  little  body,  as- 
he  rubbed  his  hands  slowly  round,  and 
roand,  and  round  again  —  with  something 
fantastic  even  in  his  manner  of  performing 
this  slight  action — and,,  dropping  his  shaggy 
brows  and  cocking  his  chin  in  the  arr, 
glanced  upward  with  a  stealthy  look  of 
exaltation,  that  an  imp  might  have  copied 
and  appropriated  to  himself. 

"  Here,"  he  said,  putting  his  hand  into 
his  breast  and  selling  up  to  the  old  man  as 
he  spoke ;  "  I  brought  it  myself  for  fear  of 
accidents,  as,  being  in  gold,  if  was  some- 
thing large  and  heavy  for  Nell  to  carry  in. 
her  bag.  She  need  be  accustomed  to  such 
loads  betimes  though,  neighbour,  for  she 
will  carry  weight  whea  you  are  dead." 

"  Heaven  send  she  may  !'  I  hope  so,"" 
said  the  old  man  with  something  like  a 
graan. 

"Hope  so !"  echoed  the  dwarf,  approach- 
ing close  tu  his  ear ;  "neighbour,  I  would 
I  knew  is  what  good  investment  all  these 
supplies  are  sunk.  But  you  ape  a  deep 
man,  and  keep  your  secret  close." 

"  My  secret!"  said  the  other  with  a  hag- 
gard look.  "  Yes,  you  're  right  —  I  —  I  — 
keep  it  close  —  very  close. rr 

He  said  no  more,  but  taking  the  money 
turned  away  with  a  slow  uncertain  stepr 
and  pressed  his  hand  upon  his  head  like  » 
weary  and  dejected  man.  The  dwarf 
watched  him  sharply,  while  he  passed  into 
the  little  sitting-roora,  and  locked  it  in  an 
iron  safe  above  the  chimney-piece;  and 
after  m  using  for  a  short  space,  prepared  to 
take  his  leave,  observing  tint  unless  he 
made  good  haste,  Mrs.  Quilp  W9uld  cep- 
tainly  be  in  fits  on  his  return. 

"And  so  neighbour,"  he  added,  "I'll 
turn  my  face  homewards,  leaving  my  love 
for  Nelly,  and  hoping  she  ma"  never  lose 
her  way  again,  thoui/n  her  doing  so  has 
procured  me  an  honour  I  didn't  expect." 
With  that  he  bowed  and  leered  at  rne,  and 
with  a  keen  glance  around  which  seemed 
to  comprehend  every  object  within  hip 
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range  of  vision,  however  small  or  trivial, 
went  his  way. 

I  had  several  times  essayed  to  go  myself, 

but  the  old  man  had  always  opposed  it  and 

entreated  me  to  remain.     As  lie  renewed 

^treaties  on  our  being  left  alone,  and 

adverted  with  many  thanks  to  the  former 

occasion  of  our  being  together,  I  willingly 

yielded  to  his  persuasions,  and  sat  down, 

pretending  to  examine  some  curious  minia- 

and  a  few  old  medals  which  he  placed 

oefore  me.     It  needed  no  great  pressing  to 

induce  me  to  stay,  for  if  my  curiosity  had 

been  excited  on  the  occasion  of  my  first 

.  it  certainly  was  not  diminished  now. 

Nell  joined  us  before  long,  and  bringing 
some  needle-work  to  the  table,  sat  by  the 
old  man's  side.  It  was  pleasant  to  observe 
the  fresh  flowers  in  the  room,  the  pet  bird 
with  a  green  bough  shading  his  little  cage, 
the  breath  of  freshness  and  youth  which 
Beemed  to  rustle  through  the  old  dull  house 
and  hover  round  the  child.  It  was  curious, 
but  not  so  pleasant,  to  turn  from  the  beauty 
and  grace  of  the  girl,  to  the  stooping  figure, 
care-worn  face,  and  jaded  aspect  of  the  old 
man.  As  he  grew  weaker  and  more  fee- 
ble, what  would  become  of  this  lonely  lit- 
tle creature;  poor  protector  as  he  wa 
that  he  died  —  what  would  her  fate  be, 
then? 

The    old    man     almost    answered    my 
iits,  as  he  laid  his  hand  on  hers,  and 
spoke  aloud. 

"I'll  be  of  hotter  c  ."  he  said; 

"there  iuu>t  bo  good  fortune  in  store  for 

thee — I  du  not  as.k  it  for  my  soil',  but   thee. 

•   tall  on  thy  innocent 

head  without  it,  that  I  cannot  believe  but 

that,  being  tempted,  it  will  come  at  last!" 

looked  cheerfully  into  his  face,  but 

••  When  !  think,"  said  he,  "of  the  many 
years — many  in  thy  short  life — that  thou 
hast  lived  alone  with  me;  of  thy  monoto- 
nous knowing  no  companions  of 
vn  age  n  !dish   plea-tires  ; 
of  the  solitude  in  which  thou   hast  grown 
art,  .-Hid  in  which  thou  hast 
•ipart  froi;!  thy  kind  but  on.- 
old  man;   I  sometimes    fear  I   hive    dealt 

•lie  child,  in  un- 

"s-it  ill  intention— no  no,"  said  he.     »  I 
should  enable  thee  1  ••  gay- 

the  b 

Ptill  1  ;  !,  and  if'  1 


mercies— Hark !  I  hear  Kit  outside.     Go 
to  him,  Nell,  go  to  him." 

She  rose,  and  hurrying  away,  stopped, 
turned  back,  and  put  her  arms  about  the 
old  man's  neck,  then  left  him  and  hurried 
away  again — but  faster  this  time,  to  hide 
her  falling  tears. 

14  A  word  in  your  ear,  sir,"  said  the  old 
man  in  a  hurried  whisper.  "  I  have  been 
rendered  uneasy  by  what  you  said  the  other 
night,  and  can  only  plead  that  I  have  done 
all  for  the  best — that  it  is  too  late  to  re- 
tract, if  I  could  (though  I  cannot)  —  and 
that  I  hope  to  triumph  yet.  All  is  for  her 
sake.  I  have  borne  great  poverty  myself, 
and  would  spare  her  the  sufferings  that 
poverty  carries  with  it.  I  would  spare  her 
the  miseries  that  brought  her  mother,  my 
own  dear  child,  to  an  early  grave.  I  would 
leave  her — not  with  resources  which  could 
be  easily  spent  or  squandered  away,  but 
with  what  would  place  her  beyond  the 
reach  of  want  forever.  You  mark  me,  sir"? 
She  shall  have  no  pittance,  but  a  fortune — 
Hiifh  !  I  can  say  no  more  than  that,  now 
or  at  any  other  time,  and  she  is  here  again  !" 

The  eagerne.-s  with  which  all  this  was 
poured  into  my  ear,  the  trembling  of  the 
hand  with  which   he  clasped   my  arm,  the 
strained  and  starting  eyes  he  fixed  upon 
me,  the  wild  vehemence  and  agitation  of 
his  manner,  filled   me  with  amazement. — 
All  that  I  had  heard  and  seen,  and  a 
part  of  what  he  had  said  himself,  led  me  to 
suppose    that   he    was  a  wealthy   man.      I 
could  form   no  comprehen.-ion   of  his  cha- 
racter, unless  he  were  one  of  those  i 
able  wretcho  who,  having  made  gain  the 
sole  end  and  object  of  their  lives,  and  hav- 
ing succeeded  in  amassing  great  riches,  are 
constantly  tortured  by  the  dread  of  pover- 
ty, and  beset   by  tours  of  loss  and  ruin. — 
Many  things  he  had  said  which  I  had 
at  a  loss   to  understand,  were   quite    : 
cileahle   with   the    idea  thus    presented    tc 
me,  and  at  length  I  concluded   tint  1 
all  doiiht  he  was  one  of  this  unhappy 

The  opinion  was  not   the  re.-ult  ot 

Deration,  for  which   indeed 
no  opportunity,  as  the  cir.ld  came  IM< 
rectly,  and  soon  occupied  herself  in  ; 
LMvmg  Kit  a  writing  Its:. 

Which     It    .-erined     he     had    a    couple 

uerk,  and  one  regularly  on  tli;  ' 

great  mirth  and  enjoyment    i«.tli  or 
if  and    his    iu.-trurtress. 
t  was  a  long  time  before  his  m< 
could   IM-  so  tar  prevailed  noon  as  to  admit 
<  g  down   :  >ur,  in  the 

-how 

•••il     wh.-ii   lie  di.l   i  '  •  'ip  hie 

i';ie    sleeves  and  squired  h  nd  nut  hit* 

ed  to  i  .  -     '  to  the  copy-book  mid   squinted 

upon  its  ,  horribly  at  the  1  .    from  the  \«.  ry 
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first  moment  of  having  the  pen  in  his  hand, 
he  began  to  wallow  in  blots,  and  to  daub 
himself  with  ink  up  to  the  very  roots  of  his 
hair — how  if  he  did  by  accident  form  a  let- 
ter properly,  he  immediately  smeared  it  out 
again  witli  his  arm  in  his  preparations  to 
make  another — how  at  every  fresh  mistake, 
there  was  a  fresh  burst  of  merriment  from 
the  child,  and  a  louder  and  not  less  hearty 
laugh  from  poor  Kit  himself— and  how  there 
was  all  the  way  through,  notwithstanding, 
a  gentle  wish  on  her  part  to  teach,  and  an 
anxious  desire  on  his  to  learn — to  relate  all 
these  particulars  would  no  doubt  occupy 
more  time  and  space  than  they  deserve. — 


It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  lesson 
was  given — that  evening  passed  and  night 
came  on  —  that  the  old  man  again  grew 
restless  and  impatient — that  he  quitted  the 
house  secretly  at  the  same  hour  as  before 
— and  that  the  child  was  once  more  left 
alone  within  its  gloomy  walls. 

And  now  that  I  have  carried  this  history 
so  far  in  my  own  character  and  introduced 
these  personages  to  the  reader,  I  shall  for 
the  convenience  of  the  narrative  detach 
myself  from  its  further  course,  and  leave 
those  who  have  prominent  and  necessary 
parts  in  it  to  speak  and  act  for  themselves. 


CHAPTER  THE  FOURTH. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Quilp  resided  on  Tower  '; 
Hill;  and  in  her  bower  on  Tower  Hill, 
Mrs.  Quilp  was  left  to  pine  the  absence  of 
her  lord,  when  he  quitted  her  on  the  busi- 
ness which  he  has  been  already  seen  to 
transact. 

Mr.  Quilp  could  scarcely  be  said  to  be 
of  any  particular  trade  or  calling,  though 
his  pursuits  were  diversified  and  his  occu- 
pations numerous.  He  collected  the  rents 
of  whole  colonies  of  filthy  streets  and  al- 
leys by  the  water-side,  advanced  money  to 
the  seamen  and  petty  officers  of  merchant 
vessels,  had  a  share  in  the  ventures  of  di- 
vers mates  of  East  Indiamen,  smoked  his 
smuggled  cigars  under  the  very  nose  of  the 
Custom-house,  and  made  appointments  on 
Change  with  men  in  glazed  hats  and  round 
jackets  pretty  well  every  day.  On  the 
Surrey  side  of  the  river  was  a  small  rat-in- 
fested dreary  yard  called  "  Quilp's  Wharf," 
in  which  were  a  wooden  counting-house 
burrowing  all  awry  in  the  dust  as  if  it  had 
fallen  from  the  clouds  and  ploughed  into 
the  ground;  a  few  fragments  of  rusty  an- 
chors ;  several  large  iron  rings ;  some  piles 
of  rotten  wood  and  two  or  three  heaps  of 
old  sheet  copper,  crumpled,  cracked,  and 
battered.  On  Quilp's  Wharf,  Daniel  Quilp 
was  a  ship-breaker,  yet  to  judge  from  these 
appearances  he  must  either  have  been  a 
ship-breaker  on  a  very  small  scale,  or  have 
broken  his  ships  up  very  small  indeed. — 
Neither  did  the  place  present  any  extraor- 
dinary aspect  of  life  or  activity,  as  its  only 
human  occupant  was  an  amphibious  boy  in 
a  canvass  suit,  whose  sole  change  of  occu- 
pation was  from  sitting  on  the  head  of  a 
oile  and  throwing  stones  into  the  mud 


when  the  tide  was  out,  to  standing  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets  gazing  listlessly  on 
the  motion  and  on  the  bustle  of  the  river 
at  high-water. 

The  dwarf's  lodging  on  Tower  Hill 
comprised,  besides  the  needful  accommo- 
dation for  himself  and  Mrs.  Quilp,  a  small 
sleeping-closet  for  that  lady's  mother,  who 
resided  with  the  couple  and  waged  perpe- 
tual war  with  Daniel ;  of  whom,  notwith- 
standing, she  stood  in  no  slight  dread.  In- 
deed, the  ugly  creature  contrived  by  some 
means  or  other — whether  by  his  ugliness 
or  his  ferocity  or  his  natural  cunning  is  no 
great  matter — to  impress  with  a  whole- 
some fear  of  his  anger,  most  of  those  with 
whom  he  was  brought  into  daily  contact 
and  communication.  Over  nobody  had  he 
such  complete  ascendancy  as  Mrs.  QuiJp 
herself — a  pretty  little,  mild-spoken,  blue- 
eyed  woman,  who  having  allied  herself  in 
wedlock  to  the  dwarf,  in  one  of  those 
strange  infatuations  of  which  examples 
are  by  no  means  scarce,  performed  a  sound 
practical  penance, for  her  folly,  every  day 
of  her  life. 

It  has  been  said  that  Mrs.  Quilp  was 
pining  in  her  bower.  In  her  bower  she 
was,  but  not  alone ;  for  besides  the  old 
lady  her  mother  of  whom  mention  has  re- 
cently been  made,  there  were  present  some 
half-dozen  ladies  of  the  neighbourhood  who 
had  happened  by  a  strange  accident  (and 
also  by  a  little  understanding  among  them 
selves)  to  drop  in  one  after  another,  jus! 
about  tea-time.  This  being  a  season  fa 
vourable  to  conversation,  and  the  room  be* 
ing  a  cool,  shady,  lazy  kind  of  place,  with 
some  plants  at  the  open  window  shutting 
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out  the  dust,  and  interposing  pleasantly 
enough  between  the  tea-table  within  and 
the  old  Tower  without,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  ladies  felt  an  inclination  to  talk 
and  linger,  especially  when  there  are  taken 
into  the  account  the  additional  induce- 
ment Butter,  new  bread,  shrimps, 
and  \vater-cressea. 

Now,  the  ladies  being  together  under 
these  circ  y  na- 

tural that  the  discourse  should  turn  upon 
Ihe  propensity  ut"  mankind  to  tyraniii.se  over 
the  weaker  sex,  and  the  duty  that  devolved 
upon  the  v.  nt  tyranny 

and  assort  their  riirlr 

natural   for  tour  firstly  because 

Mrs.  Quilp  beii;  woman  and  no- 

toriously under  the  dominion  of  her  hus- 
band ought  to  h"  exoit'-d  to  rebel,  secondly 
because  .Mrs.  Quilp's  parent  was  known  to 
be  laudably  shrewish  in  her  disposition  and 
inclined  t  ile  authority,  thirdly 

because  each   '.  .ed  to  show  for 

Y  how  superior  in  this  re- 

spect to  t  .iity  of  her  sex,  and 

fourthly  because  tin*  company  being  accus- 
tomed to  each  other  in  pairs 
ual   subject  of 

conversation  now  that  they  were  all  as- 
sembled 1:1  iidsiup,  and  had  con- 
sequently no  better  employment  than  to 
attack  the  common  enemy. 

'Msiderations,  a  stout 

lady  opened  the  proceedings  by  inquiring, 

with  an  air  of  great  concern  and  sympathy, 

how  Mr.  Quilp  was ;  whereunto  Mr.  Quilp's 

'her  replied   sharply,   "Oh!   he 

was  well  enough — nothing  much  was  ever 

tht;   ;  .  him — and  ill  weeds  were 

All  the  ladies  then  sighed 

•Ms  gravely,  and 

rtyr. 

-.'. oman,  "  I  wish 

..Mir  advic>',  Mrs. 

:    I ic. -ii    a     Miss 

: — "nobody 

knows  better  ti.  i,   what  us 

i  Mrs.Jini- 

1,  h«T  dear 

ilnr'd 

•  crone  wo;  ;  hnvi- 

obi  !..< 

I  lead  of  a 

imply  that 

for  words.     In  tin-  lii:ht  »t  wa*  • 
ati-ly  rrp!  at  approbr 

•  uhat  I  M 

i    l.:jv  i  ."  said 

Mrs.  Jiniwin.    "  Luckily  ' 
oo  more  occasion  to  do  it  than  I  had." 


"  No  woman  need  have,  if  she  was  true 
to  herself,"  rejoined  the  stout  lady. 

"Do  you  hear  that,  Betsy  1"  said  Mrs. 
Jiniwin,  in  a  warning  voice.  "How  oflec 
have  I  said  the  very  same  words  to  you, 
and  almost  gone  down  on  my  knees  when 
I  spoke  'ei 

Poor  Mrs.  Quilp,  who  had  looked  in  a 
state  of  helplessness  from  one  face  of  con- 
dolence to  another, .coloured,  smiled,  and 
shook  her  head  doubtfully.  This  was  the 
signal  tor  a  general  clamour,  which  begin- 
ning in  a  low  murmur  gradually  swelled 
into  a  great  noise  in  which  everybody  spoke 
at  once,  and  all  said  that  she  being  a  young 
woman  had  no  right  to  set  up  her  opinions 
against  the  experiences  of  those  who  knew 
so  much  better ;  that  it  was  very  wrong  of 
her  not  to  take  the  advice  of  people  who 
had  nothing  at  heart  but  her  good ;  that  it 
was  next  door  to  being  downright  ungrate- 
ful to  conduct  herself  in  that  manner;  that 
if  she  had  no  respect  for  herself  she  ought 
to  have  some  for  other  women,  all  of  whom 
she  compromised  by  her  meekness;  and 
that  if  she  had  no  respect  for  other  women, 
the  time  would  come  when  other  women 
would  have  no  respect  for  her,  and  she 
would  be  very  sorry  for  that,  they  could 
tell  her.  Having  dealt  out  these  admoni- 
tions, the  ladies  fell  to  a  more  powerful 
assault  than  they  had  yet  made  upon  the 
mixed  tea,  new  bread,  fresh  butter,  shrimps, 
and  water-cresses,  and  said  that  their 
ation  was  so  great  to  see  her  going  on  like 
that,  that  they  could  hardly  bring  them- 
selves to  eat  a  single  morsel. 

"It's  all  very  tine  to  talk,"  said  Mrs. 
Quilp  with  much  simplicity,  "  but  I  know 
that  if  I  was  to  die  to-morrow,  Quilp 
marry  anybody  he  pleased — now  that  he 
could,  I  know!* 

There  was  quite  a  scream  of  indignation 
at  this  idea.  Marry  whom  he  p!  a-ed  ! 
They  would  like  to  see  him  dare  to  think 
of  marrying  any  of  them;  they  would  like 
to  see  the  faintest  approach  to  such  n  thing. 
One  lady  (a  widow)  was  quite  certain  .-he 
should  stah  him  if  he  hinted  at  it. 

.-aid   Mrs.  Quilp,  nodding 
her  I.  1    said   ju.-t 

to  talk,  hut    1   KIV  aL'ain   thnt    I    . 
— thnt    I'm    sure—  Qmlp  Ins   Midi 
with  him  when  he  likes,  that  the  bc*i 
iiiLf  uomnn   here  couldn't   refuse  him  if  I 
was  dead,  and  she  was  frr<  chose 

to  mak' 

mil.  h   aa  to  ray  ••  I    know  you 

.n,    try— 'that's    all.""   And    yet    for 
all  angry 

with  the  uidow,  nml  perod 

in    her   neighbour's   oar  that   it 
plain  the  said  widow  thought  herself  the 
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person  referred  to,  and   what  a  puss  she 
was ! 

"  Mother  knows,"  said  Mrs.  Quilp,  "  that 
what  I  say  i<  quite  correct,  for  she  often 
said  so  before  we  were  married.  Didn't 
you  say  so,  mother?" 

This  inquiry  involved  the  respected  lady 
in  rather  a  delicate  position,  for  she  rer- 
tainly  had  been  an  active  party  in  making 
her  daughter  Mrs.  Quilp,  and,  besides,  it 
was  not  supporting  the  family  credit  to  en- 
courage the  idea  that  she  had  married  a 
man  whom  nobody  else  would  have.  On 
the  other  hand,  to  exaggerate  the  capti- 
vating qualities  of  her  son-in-law  would  be 
to  weaken  the  cause  of  revolt,  in  which  all 
her  energies  were  deeply  engaged.  Beset 
by  these  opposing  considerations,  Mrs.  Jini- 
win  admitted  the  powers  of  insinuation,  but 
denied  the  right  to  govern,  and  with  a 
timely  compliment  to  the  stout  lady,  brought 
back  the  discussion  to  the  point  from  which 
it  had  strayed. 

"Oh!  It's  a  sensible  and  proper  thing 
indeed,  what  Mrs.  George  has  said  !"  ex- 
claimed the  old  lady.  "  If  women  are  only 
true  to  themselves! — But  Betsy  isn't,  and 
more 's  the  shame  and  pity." 

"  Before  I'd  let  a  man  order  me  about  as 
Quilp  orders  her,"  said  Mrs.  George ;  "  be- 
fore I  'd  consent  to  stand  in  awe  of  a 
man  as  she  does  of  him,  I'd  —  I'd  kill 
myself,  and  write  a  letter  first  to  say  he 
did  it!" 

This  remark   being  loudly  commended 
and   approved -of,  another  lady  (from  the  ' 
Minories)  put  in  her  word : 

"  Mr.  Quilp  may  be  a  very  nice  man," 
said  this  lady,  "and  I  suppose  there's  no 
doubt  he  is,  because  Mrs.  Quilp  says  he  is, 
and  Mrs.  Jiniwin  says  he  is,  and  they  ought 
to  know,  or  nobody  does.  But  still  he  is 
not  quite  a — what  one  calls  a  handsome 
man,  nor  quite  a  young  man  ne ither,  which  I 
might  be  a  little  excuse  for  him  if  anything 
could  be;  whereas  his  wife  is  younir,  and 
is  good-looking,  and  is  a  woman — which  is 
the  great  thing  afler  all." 

This  last  clause  being  delivered  with  ex-  ) 
traordinary  pathos  elicited  a  corresponding  : 
murmur  from  the  hearers,  stimulated  by 
which  the  lady  went  on  to  remark  that  if 
such  a  husband  was  cross  and  unreasonable 
with  such  a  w;ife,  then — 

"  If  he  is !"  interposed  the  mother,  put- 
ting down  her  tea-cup  and  brushing  the 
crumbs  out  of  her  lap,  preparatory  to  ma- 
king a  (solemn  declaration.  "  If  he  is  !  He 
is  the  greatest  tyrant  that  ever  lived,  she 
daren't  call  her  soul  her  own,  he  makes  her 
trembie  with  a  word  and  even  with  a  look, 
M  frightens  her  to  death,  and  she  hasn't 


the  spirit  to  give  him  a  word  back,  no,  no* 
a  single  word." 

Notwithstanding  that  the  fact  had  been 
notorious  beforehand  to  all  the  tea-drinkers, 
and  had  been  discussed  and  expatiated  on 
at  every  tea-drinking  in  the  nrighlrcurhood 
for  the  last  twelve  months,  this  official  com- 
munication  was  no  sooner  made  than  they  all 
began  to  talk  at  once  and  to  vie  with  each 
other  in  vehemence  and  volubility.  Mrs. 
George  remarked  that  people  would  talk, 
that  people  had  often  said  this  to  her  before, 
that  Mrs.  Simmons,  then  and  there  pi 
I  had  told  her  so  twenty  times,  that  fhe  had  al- 
ways  said,  "No  Henrietta  Simmons,  unless 
I  see  it  with  my  own  eyes  and  hear  it  with 
my  own  ears,  I  never  will  believe  it."  Mrs. 
Simmons  corroborated  this  testimony,  find 
added  strong  evidence  of  her  own.  The 
lady  from  the  Minories  recounted  a  suc- 
cessful course  of  treatment  under  which  she 
had  placed  her  own  husband,  who,  from 
manifesting  one  month  after  marriage  une- 
quivocal symptoms  of  the  tiger,  had  by  this 
means  become  subdued  into  a  perfect  lamb. 
Another  lady  recounted  her  own  personal 
struggle  and  final  triumph,  in  the  course 
whereof  she  had  found  it  necessary  to  call 
in  her  mother  and  two  aunts,  and  to  weep 
incessantly  night  and  day  for  six  weeks.  A 
third,  who  in  "the  general  confusion  could 
secure  no  other  listener,  fastened  herse'jf 
upon  a  young  woman,  still  unmarried,  who 
happened  to  be  amongst  them,  and  conjured 
her  as  she  valued  her  own  peace  of  mind 
and  happiness  to  profit  by  this  solemn  occa- 
sion, to  take  example  from  the  weakness 
of  Mrs.  Quilp,  and  from  that  time  forth  tc 
direct  her  whole  thoughts  to  taming  and 
subduing  tho  rebellious  spirit  of  man.  The 
noise  was  at  its  height,  and  half  the  com- 
pany had  elevated  their  voices  into  a  perfect 
shriek,  in  order  to  drown  the  voices  of  the 
other  half,  when  Mrs.  Jiniwin  was  seen  to 
change  colour  and  shake  her  fore-finger 
stealthily,  as  if  exhorting  them  to  silence. 
Then,  and  not  until  then,  Daniel  Quilp 
himself,  the  cause  and  occasion  of  all  this 
clamour,  was  observed  to  be  in  the  room, 
looking  on  and  listening  with  profound  at- 
tention. 

"Go  on  ladies,  go  on,"  said  Daniel. 
"  Mrs.  Quilp,  pray  ask  the  ladies  to  stop  to 
supper,  and  have  a  couple  of  lobsters  and 
something  light  and  palatable." 

"  I — I — didn't  ask  them  to  tea,  Quilp," 
stammered  his  wife.  '  Itrs  quite  an  acci- 
dent." 

"So  much  the  better,  Mrs.  Quilp;  these 
accidental  parties  are  always  the  pleas- 
antest,"  said  the  dwarf,  nibbing  his  hands 
so  hard  that  he  seemed  to  be  engaged  in 
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manufacturing,  of  the  dirt  with  which  they 
won-  IMMTH.-N-.I.  little  charges  for  popgUM. 
"  What !  Not  going  ladies,  you  are  not  go- 

••ely !"" 

H  -    fair  enemies    tossed    their    heads 

slightly  as   they  sought   their    respective 

's  rind  shawls,  but  lofl  all  verbal  con- 

>M  to  Mrs.  Jiniwin,  who,  finding  her- 

rolf  in  the   position  of  champion,  made  a 

eraracter. 

"And  why  not  stop  to  supper,  Quilp," 
aaid  !  ly,  "  if  my  daughter  had  a 

mind  !" 

"  To  be  sure,"  rejn  L     "Why 

"  T  '  flhlg  dishonest  or  wr< 

:  Mrs.  Jiniwin. 
•ie.1  the  dwarf.  "Why 

fihou!  '     Nor  anythiiiL'  unuholr- 

6ome  either,  unlest*  t!.  'id  or 

prawns,  \\hich  I  'm  told  n: 

"A 

attacked   with  that   or  anything  rise  that 
would  ma!.' 
in. 

•!  tin- 

ritt     "  N««t  <'\-.MI  t«.  have  a 
acore  of  m 
— and  what  a  blewinj: 

••  My  daughter 's  yur  u  ' -.   Mr.  Quilp, 
certainly,"  said  the  old  lady  with  a  giggle, 


meant  fi>r  satirical   and  to  imply  that  h* 
needed  to  h^  reminded  of  the  fact;  "your 

wrddi'd  v. 

-  So  fr-he  is  certainly.     So  t^he   is,"  ob- 
served tin-  dwarf. 

"And  she  has  a  riirht  to  likes, 

I  hope,  Quilp/'  Kiid  the  old  huly  trembling, 
partly  with  au^er  and  partly  with  a 
fear  of  hrr  impish  son-in-law. 

"Il«ip.->h.'has!M  he  replied.   "Oh '.don't 
you  know  she  h.-,s  ?     Don't  you  know  she 
Mr-.-  Jiniwin  ?" 

••  1  know  she  ouijht  to  have,  (Juilp,  and 
would  have  if  .-:,•  v  wayofthink- 

••  Why  au't  you  of  your  mother*!   way 
of  thmkmir,    m>  he    dwtrtj 

turning  round  to  his  wit--,  "\\!iv  <!> n't  you 
always    imitate     your    nmthiT. 

the  ornament  •  f  ;;'  r  ••\--your  fa- 
ther said  n  ,1  am  sure 

1." 

"  !  ler  father  was  a  blessed  creetur.  Quilp, 
and   worth   twenty   thousand  of  mm*- 

-aid  Mrs.  Jiiiiw  'v  hundred 

million  thousand." 

••  I  shiuild  like  it.  hive  known  him. 

the  duarf.     "I  dare  nay  be  WM  « 
Messed  cr<  .  !••;»  I  'm  sure  he  in 

now.     It  was  a  happy  release. 

h-  hrul  sutfered  u  ID: 

old  lady  gave  a  gapp,  but  nothing 
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same  of  it;  Quilp  resumed,  with  the  same 
malice  in  his  eye  and  the  same  sarcastic 
politeness  on  his  tongue. 

"  You  look  ill,  Mr*.  Jiniwin ;  I  know  you 
have  been  exciting  yourself  too  mucli — 
talking  perhaps,  for  it  is  your  weakness. 
Go  to'hed.  Do  go  to  bed." 

"  I  shall  go  when  I  please,  Quilp,  and 
not  before." 

**  But  please  to  go  now.  Do  please  to 
go  now,"  said  the  dwarf. 

The  old  woman  looked  angrily  at  him, 
but  retreated  as  he  advanced,  and  falling- 
back  before  him  suffered  him  to  shut  the 
door  upon  her  and  bolt  her  out  among  the 
guests,  who  were  by  this  time  crowding- 
down  stairs.  Being  left  alone  with  his 
wife,  who  sat  trembling  in  a  corner  with 
her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground,  the  little 
man  planted  himself  before  her,  and  fold- 
ing his  arms  looked  steadily  at  her  for  some  ! 
lime  without  speaking. 

"  Mrs.  Quilp,"  he  said  at  last. 

"  Yes,  Quilp,"  she  replied  meekly. 

Instead  of  pursuing  the  theme  he  had  in  I 
his  mind,  Quilp  folded  his  arms  again,  and  '. 
looked  at  her  more  sternly  than  before,  | 
while  she  averted  her  eyes  and  kept  them  ; 
.*n  the  ground. 

"  Mrs.  Quilp." 

11  Yes,  Quilp." 

•*  If  ever  you  listen  to  these  beldames 
Again,  I  '11  bite  you." 


With  this  laconic  threat,  which  ne  ac- 
companied with  a  snarl  that  nave  m'm  Tjje 
appearance  of  being  particularly  in  earnest, 
Mr.  Quilp  bade  her  clear  the  tea-board 
away,  and  bring  the  rum.  The  spirit  be- 
ing set  before  him  in  a  huge  case-bottle, 
Which  had  originally  come  out.  of  some 
ship's  locker,  he  ordered  cold  water  and 
the  box  of  cigars;  and  these  being  sup- 
plied, he  settled  himself  in  an  arm-chair 
with  his  large  head  and  face  squr<>/ed  up 
against  the  back,  and  his  little  legs  planted 
on  the  table. 

"  Now,  Mrs.  Quilp,"  he  said,  "1  fee]  in 
a  smoking  humour,  and  shall  probably  blaze 
away  all  night.  But  sit  where  you  are,  if 
you  please,  in  ease  I  want  you." 

His  wife  returned  no  other  reply  than 
the  customary  "  Yes,  Quilp,"  and  the  small 
lord  of  the  creation  took  his  lir.-t  ri<rar  ana 
mixed  his  first  glass  of  grog.  The  sun 
went  down  and  the  stars  peeped  out,  the 
Tower  turned  from  its  own  proper  colours 
to  grey  and  from  grey  to  black,  the  room 
became  perfectly  dark  and  the  end  of  the 
cigar  a  deep  fiery  red,  but  still  Mr.  Quilp 
went  on  smoking  and  drinking  in  the  same 
position,  and  staring  listlessly  out  of  win- 
dow with  the  dog-like  smile  always  on  his 
face,  save  when  Mrs.  Quilp  made  some 
involuntary  movement  of  restlessness  01 
fatigue ;  and  then  it  expanded  into  a  grin 
of  delight. 


MR.  WELLKk'S    WATCH. 


IT  seems  that  the  housekeeper  and  the 
Mr.  \Ve!lors,  were  no  sooner  left  to- 
gether on    the   occasion  of  their  first  be- 
coming acquainted,  th;m  the  housekeeper 
called    to    II-T  assistance   Mr.  Slithers  the 
barber,  who  had  been  lurking  in  the  kitchen 
.'Jon  of  her  summons;  and  with 
smiles  and  much   -  intro- 

duced him  as  one  who  would  assist  her  in 
office  of  entertaining  her 

••  !•.:••  ,  "without  Mr.  Slith- 

ers. 1  "ii  placed  in  quite  an 

awkward 

"  i  for  any  hock'erdness, 

mini,"  said   Mr.  \\Yllcr,  with  the  utmo>t 
polit' 

added    the  old  a,  looking   about 

him   with  ' 
an  in  ::,  "a   Indy 

rkVrd.      \atur   ha-  pur- 

irber, 

... 

fate  of  grr  to  im- 

and  (•••     :  ••  !  I    ir! 

ne<l  about  and  »•' 

ly    reminded     hin.    !l»r    some    seconds    in 

-  I  !.•  ..  r   knew,"  ••!.•:  Bam,  fixing  his 

ruminative    manner    IIJM.II    the 
slushing    IwirbtT,  "I   nrvi  r   knrw   l.-ul  vun 


o'  your  trade,  but  he  wos  worth  a  dozen  and 

indeed  dewoted  to  his  callin'  !" 
'•  \Vas  ho  in  the  easy  shaving  way 
inquired  Mr.  Slithers;  "or  in  the  cutting 
;  and  curlinjr  line  !" 

"  Both,"  replied  Sam  ;  "  easy  shavin* 
i  was  his  natur,  and  cuttin'  and  curlin'  was 
his  pride  and  glory.  His  whole  delight 
wos  in  his  trade.  He  spent  all  his  money 
in  bears,  and  run  in  debt  for  'em  besides, 
and  there  they  wos  a  growling  avay  down 
in  the  front  cellar  all  day  long,  and  inef- 
" 


•Mig    their"  tooth,  vile   the 
•  •  o'  their  rehti«ns    and  friends  wos 
being    re-tailed    in    «_'all  Spots   in    the    shop 
•.  am!  the  orn.i- 

im-nted   vith   tln-ir  lira;!s;   not   to  speak  o' 
tin    dreaiil'ul  a-j-^rau  ;it:«>:i  it  must  ha\  • 
to  '.-in    to  ualkm'  up 

and  down  the  •  ,  vth  tho 

fxirlrait  of  a  l>":ir  in  his  1 
underneath  in  larL-e  letters  '.  \imther   fine 
animal  \v,.s  f.|-m^ht.Ted   yesterday  at   Jin- 

!  r,  there  th< 

Jinkin-cn  u<.-.  till  hr  wos  • 
ill  with  some  imi'iird  <li>'  ' 

'ned    to  his  bed 
.!  n  \very  litng  t  . 

then,  that 
•  •  wo§  worse  than  u.-iml  tli- 

•  Jin- 

IllUSt 
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roar,  Jinkinson  opens  his  eyes  if  he  wos 
ever  so  bad,  calls  out « There's  the  bears!' 
and  rewives  agin." 

•'Astonishing!"  cried  the  barber. 

"Not  a  bit,"  said  Sam,  "human  natur' 
neat  as  imported.  Vim  day  the  doctor 
happenin'  to  say,  '  I  shall  look  in  as  usual 
to-morrow  mornin',  Jinkinson  catches  hold 
of  his  hand  and  says  •  l>octor'  he  says,  '  will 
you  grant  me  one  favor  !'  *  I  will,  Jinkin- 
son' says  the  doctor ;  *  then  doctor'  says 
Jinkinson  '  vill  you  come  unshaved,  and  let 
me  shave  you"!'  'I  will'  says  the  doctor. 
*  God  bless  you'  says  Jinkinson.  Next  day 
the  doctor  came,  and  arter  he  'd  been  shaved 
all  skilful  and  reg'lar,  he  says  'Jinkinson' 
he  says  '  it 's  wery  plain  this  does  you  good. 
Now'  he  says  '  I  've  got  a  coachman  as  has 
got  a  beard  that  it  'ud  warm  your  heart  to 
work  on,  and  though  the  footman'  he  says 
'hasn't  got  much  of  a  beard,  still  he's  a 
trying  it  on  vith  a  pair  o'  viskers  to  that 
extent  that  razors  is  Christian  charity.  If 
they  take  it  in  turns  to  mind  the  carriage 
wen  it's  a  waitin'  below'  he  says' wot 's 
to  hinder  you  from  operatin'  on  both  of  'em 
ev'ry  day  as  well  as  upon  me]  you've  got 
six  children'  he  says,  '  wot's  to  hinder  you 
from  shavin'  all  their  heads  and  keepin'  'em 
shaved  1  you  've  got  two  assistants  in  the 
shop  down  stairs,  wot's  to  hinder  you  from 
cuttin'  and  curl  in'  them  as  often  as  you 
like?  Do  this'  he  says  ' and  you  're  a  man 
agin.'  Jinkinson  squeedged  the  doctor's 
hand  and  begun  that  wery  day ;  he  kept  his 
tools  upon  the  bed,  and  wenever  he  felt  his- 
self  gettin'  worse,  he  turned  to  at  vun  o' 
the  children,  who  wos  a  runnin'  about  the 
house  vith  heads  like  clean  Dutch  cheeses, 
and  shaved  him  agin.  Vun  day  the  lawyer 
come  to  make  his  vill ;  all  the  time  he  wos 
a  takin'  it  down,  Jinkinson  was  secretly  a 
clippin'  avay  at  his  hair  vith  a  large  pair 
of  scissors.  '  Wot 's  that  'ere  snippin' 
noise  V  says  the  lawyer  every  now  and 
then,  'it's  like  a  man  havin'  his  hair  cut.' 
'It  is  wery  like  a  man  havin'  his  hair  cut' 
says  poor  Jinkinson,  hidin'  the  scissors  and 
lookin'  quite  innocent.  By  the  time  the 
lawyer  found  it  out,  he  was  very  nearly 
bald.  Jinkinson  was  kept  alive  in  this  vay 
for  a  long  time,  but  at  last  vun  day  he  has 
in  all  the  children  vun  arter  another,  shaves 
each  on  'em  wery  clean,  and  gives  him  vun 
kiss  on  the  crown  of  his  head  ;  then  he  has 
in  the  two  assistants,  and  arter  cuttin'  and 
curlin'  of  em  in  the  first  style  of  elegance, 
says  he  should  like  to  hear  the  woice  o'  the 
greasiest  bear,  vich  rekvest  is  immedetly 
complied  with;  then  he  says  that  he  feels 
wery  happy  in  his  mind  and  vishes  to  be 
left  alone ;  and  then  he  dies,  prevously  cut- 
tin'  his  own  hair  and  makin'  one  flat  curl 
in  the  wery  middle  of  his  forehead." 


This  anecdote  produced  an  extraordinary 
effect,  not  only  upon  Mr.  Slithers,  but  upon 
the  housekeeper  also,  who  evinced  so  much 
anxiety  to  please  and  to  be  pleased,  that 
.Mr.  Weller,  with  a  manner  betokening 
some  alarm,  conveyed  a  whispered  inquirv 
to  his  son  whether  he  had  gone  '>  too  lur. 

"  Wot  do  yon  mean  by  too  fur  .'"  de- 
manded Sam. 

"  In  that  'ere  little  compliment  respectin' 
the  want  of  hock'erdness  in  ladies,  Sam- 
my," replied  his  Hither. 

"You  don't  think  she's  fallen  in  love 
with  you  in  consekens  o'  that,  do  you!" 
said  Sam. 

"  .More  unlikelier  things  have  come  to 
pass,  my  boy,"  replied  Mr.  Weller,  in  a 
hoarse  whisper  ;  "  I  'm  always  afeerd  of 
inadwertent  captiwation  Sammy.  If  I 
know'd  how  to  make  myself  ugly  or  un- 
pleasant, I'd  do  it  Samivel,  rayther  than 
live  in  this  here  state  of  perpetival  ter- 
ror !" 

Mr.  Weller  had,  at  that  time,  no  further 
opportunity  of  dwelling  upon  the  apprehen- 
sions which  beset  his  mind,  for  the  imme- 
diate occasion  of  his  fears  proceeded  to 
lead  the  way  down  stairs,  apologising  as 
they  went  for  conducting  him  into  the 
kitchen,  which  apartment,  however,  she 
was  induced  to  proffer  for  his  accommoda 
tion  in  preference  to  her  own  little  room, 
the  rather  as  it  afforded  greater  facilities 
for  smoking,  and  was  immediately  adjoin- 
ing the  ale-cellar.  The  preparations  which 
were  already  made  sufficiently  proved  that 
these  were  not  mere  words  of  course,  for 
on  the  deal  table  were  a  sturdy  ale-jug  and 
glasses,  flanked  with  clean  pipes  and  a 
plentiful  supply  of  tobacco,  for  the  old  gen- 
tleman and  his  son,  while  on  a  dresser 
hard  by,  was  goodly  store  of  cold  meat 
and  other  eatables.  At  sight  of  these  ar- 
rangements, Mr.  Weller  was  at  first  dis- 
tracted between  his  love  of  joviality  and 
his  doubts,  whether  they  were  not  to  be 
considered  as  so  many  evidences  of  capti- 
vation  having  already  taken  place;  but  he 
soon  yielded  to  his  natural  impulse,  and 
took  his  seat  at  the  table  with  a  very  jolly 
countenance. 

"  As  to  imbibin'  any  o'  this  here  flagrant 
veed,  mum,  in  the  presence  of  a  lady," 
said  Mr.  Weller,  taking  up  a  pipe  and  lay- 
ing it  down  a^ain,  "  it  couldn't  be.  Sami- 

l, 

" 
housekeeper. 


,  . 

vel,  total  abstinence,  if  you  please." 
"But  I  like  it  of  all  thins,"  said 


the 


No,"  rejoined  Mr.  Weller,  shaking  his 
head.  "No." 

"  Upon  my  word  I  do,"  said  the  house- 
keeper. "  Mr.  Slithers  knows  I  do." 

Mr.  Weller  coughed,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  barber's  confirmation  of  the  state 
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oncnt,  said  No  again,  but  more  feebly  than 
befrre.  The  housekeeper  lighted  a  piece 
af  paper  and  insisted  on  applying  it  to  the 
lowl  of  the  pipe  with  her  own  fair  hands  ; 
M  r.  Weller  resisted  ;  the  housekeeper 
that  her  fingers  would  he  burnt ;  M -. 
K-r  gave  way.  The  pipe  was  ignited,  Mr. 
Weller  drew  a  long  puff  of  smoke,  and 
detecting  himself  in  the  very  act  of  smil- 
:i  the  housekeeper,  put  a  sudden  con- 
straint upon  his  countenance  and  looked 
sternly  at  the  candle,  with  a  determination 
not  to  captivate,  himself,  or  encourage 
UnniL  'ptivatinn  in  otb 

in  frame  of  mind  he  was  roused  by 
•ice  of  his  son. 

••  I  don't  think,"  said  Sam,  who  was 
smoking  with  <rreat  composure  and  enjoy- 
ment, "  that  if  the  1  >le,  it 
'ud  be  wery  far  out  o'  the  vay  tor  us  four 
to  mnke  up  a  club  of  our  own,  like  the  [JO- 
TS does  up  stairs,  and  let  him,"  Sam 
pointed  with  the  stem  of  his  pipe  towards 
Kia  parent,  "  be  the  president." 

Th-  ;>er  affably  declared  that  it 

:ng  she  had  been  thinking 
of.     The  ;  ;  the  same.     Mr.  \\'«  1- 

ler  said  nothing,  but  he  laid  down  his  pipe 
us  if  in  a  tit  of  inspiration,  and  performed 
the  following  manoeuvres. 

I'nbuttoning  the  three  lower  buttons  of 
his  waistcoat,  and  pau>in«r  for  a  moment  to 
enjoy  the  easy  flow  of  breath  consequent 
upon  this  process,  he  laid  violent  hands 
upon  his  watch-chain,  and  slowly  and  with 
extreme  difficulty  drew  from  his  fob  an  im- 
mense double-cased  silver  watch,  which 
•ht  the  lining  of  the  pocket  with  it 
and  was  not  to  be  disentangled  but  by  great 
exertions  and  an  amazing  rodr 

rot  it  out  at  hst,  ho  detach- 
ed tl..  ,}  wound  it  up  with  a 
"iitinie,  thni  put 

nse  on  again,  and  having  applied  the 
watch  to  his  ear  to  ascertain  that  H 
Still  goinr  ime  half-dozen  hard 

knock  improve  its  perform- 

*  That,"  said  Mr.  \  it  on 
lh»-  table   with   it.-*    f 

title  and  emblem  o' th  Sam- 
my, reach  them  two  stool-  r  the 

•r's  watch   is  vouud  up   and  n 

'•  'i  this  proclan 

Mr.  We!!-  wntrh  nn>r  the  mnn- 

>nd  OOOCOMOOtof  all 


*•  And  don't  let 's  have  no  grinnin'  at  the 
cheer,  Samivel,"  said  Mr.  Well. -r.  to  his 
son,  "or  1  shall  be  committin'  you  to  the 
cellar,  and  then  p'raps  we  may  get  into 
wot  the  'Merrikins  call  a  fix,  and  the  Eng- 
lish a  qvestion  o'  privii' 

Havinif  uttered  this  friendly  caution,  the 
president  settled  him-  chair  with 

ureat  dignity,  and  requested  that  Mr. 
Samuel  would  relate  an  nm  < 

"  I  've  told  one,"  said  Sam. 

"  Wery  good  sir;  tell  another,"  return- 
ed the  chair. 

•»  We  v.os  a  talking  jist  nov. 
Sam.  turning  to  Slitlu  rs,  "  about  DM  r 
I'urMiing  that  'ere  fruitful  theme  sir,  I  Ml 
tell  you   in  a  wery  few  words  a   romantic 
little  story, about  anoth-r  barber,  as  p'raps 
you  may  never  have  I; 

"Samivel!"  said  Mr.  Weller,  again 
bringing  his  watch  and  the  table  into  smart 
collision,  "  address  your  observations  to  the 
cheer,  sir,  and  not  to  priwate  indiwiduals  1" 

41  And  if  I  might  rise  to  order,"  said  the 
barber  in  a  soft  voice,  and  looking  round 
him  with  a  conciliatory  smile  as  he  leant 
over  the  table  with  the  knuckles  of  his  letl 
hand  resting  upon  it,  "  if  I  miifhl  rise  to 
order,  I  would  suggest  that  'barbers'  is  not 
exactly  the  kind  of  language  which  is 
agreeable  nnd  soot  hint:  '  lings. 

You,  sir,  will  correct  me  if  I  'm  wrong,  hut 
I  believe  there  is  such  a  word  in  the  dic- 
tionary as  hair-dressers." 

"  Well,  but  suppose  he  wasn't  a  /lair- 
dresser,"  suLTLr'Med  Sam. 

"  Wy  then,  sir,  he  parliamentary,  and  call 
him  vun  all  the  more,"  returned  his  father. 
44  In  the  same  \;  iron'lman  in  an- 

other place  is  a  honorable,  ev'ry  barber  in 
this  place  is  a  hair-dresser.  Ven  you  read 
the  speeches  in  the  papers,  and  see  as  vun 
genMman  says  of  another,  4  the  //onorahle 
member  if  lie  vill  allow  me  to  rail  In:. 

1  understand,  sir,  th:it  th.it  means,  'it 
he  vill  allow  me  to  keep  tip  tl.at 
sant  and  uuiwersal  fiction  !' " 

It  is  a  common  remark,  confirmed  by  his- 
nd   experience,   that   great   men  rise 
with  tbe  rircumst-inces   in   \\hich  they  are 
placed.      Mr.  Weller  came  out  so  str< 

•ininnim.  that  S:nn  was  for 
time   prevented    from    spe.i 
•rrm   of  Mirpn>-'.  winch   held   his   fa, 
encbamed,  and  at  last  mitaidrd   in  n  long 
whistle  of  a  single  n<  ' 

tleman  ap]>enred  r-.rn   to  Invr  aiMMOM 
htmpeif,  and  that  to  no  rain 
demonstrnted  by  tin-  v.-ist  ;unoiinf  of  chuck- 

• 

nnr«-  of  tb'-s.-  hifi.i  r'-m.-ir^. 

"    H'T" 


p  vith 
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wax  dummies  in  the  winder,  two  gen'lmen 
and  two  ladies — the  gen'lmen  vith  blue  dots 
for  their  beards,  wery  large  viskers,  ou- 
dacious  heads  of  hair,  uncommon  clear 
and  nostrils  of  amazin'  pinkness— the  ladies 
vith  their  heads  o'  one  side,  their  right  fore- 
ra  on  their  lips,  and  their  forms  dewi'l- 
oped  beautiful,  in  vich  last  respect  they  h:ul 
the  adwantage  over  the  gen'lmen,  ae  wasn't 
allowed  but  wery  little  shoulder  and  termi- 
nated rayther  abrupt,  in  fancy  drapery. 
He  had  also  a  many  hair-brushes  and  tooth- 
brushes bottled  up  in  the  winder,  neat 
glass-cases  on  the  counter,  a  floor-clothed 
cuttin'  room  up-stairs,  and  a  weighin'  ma- 
cheen  in  the  shop,  right  opposite  the  door; 
but  the  great  attraction  and  ornament  wos 
the  dummies,  which  this  here  young  hair- 
dresser wos  constantly  a  runnin'  out  in  the 
road  to  look  at,  and  constantly  a  runnin'  in 
agin  to  touch  up  and  polish;  in  short  he 
wos  so  proud  on  'em  that  ven  Sunday  come, 
he  wos  always  wretched  and  mis'rable  to 
think  they  wos  behind  the  shutters,  and 
looked  anxiously  for  Monday  on  that  ac- 
count. Vun  o'  these  dummies  wos  a  fav'- 
rite  vith  him  beyond  the  others,  and  ven 
any  of  his  acquaintance  asked  him  vvy  he 
didn't  get  married — as  the  young  ladies  he 
know'd,  in  partickler,  often  did — he  used  to 
say,  '  Never !  I  never  vill  enter  into  the 
bonds  of  vedlock,'  he  says,  '  until  I  meet 
vith  a  young  'ooman  as  realizes  my  idea  o' 
that  ere  fairest  dummy  vith  the  light  hair. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,'  he  says,  '  I  vill  ap- 
proach the  altar  !'  All  the  young  ladies  he 
know'd  as  had  got  dark  hair  told  him  this 
wos  wery  sinful  and  that  he  wos  wurship- 
pin'  a  idle,  but  them  as  wos  at  all  near  the 
same  shade  as  the  dummy  coloured  up  wery 
much,  and  wos  observed  to  think  him  a 
wery  nice  young  man." 

•'  Samivel,"  said  Mr.  Weller  gravely ; 
"  a  member  o'  this  assosiashun  bein'  one  o' 
that  'ere  tender  sex  which  is  now  imme- 
detly  referred  to,  I  have  to  rekvest  that  you 
vill  make  no  reflexions." 

"I  ain't  a  makin'  any,  am  II"  inquired 
Sam. 

"Order,  sir!"  rejoined  Mr.  Weller  with 
severe  dignity;  then  sinking  the  chairman 
in  the  father,  he  added  in  his  usual  tone  of 
voice,  "  Samivel,  drive  on  !" 

Sam  interchanged  a  smile  with  the  house- 
keeper, and  proceeded  : 

"  The  young  hair-dresser  hadn't  been  in 
the  habit  o'  makin'  this  awowal  above  six 
months,  ven  he  en-countered  a  young  lady 
as  wos  the  wery  picter  o'  the  fairest  dummy. 
«Now'  he  says  « it  o  all  up.  I  am  a  slave  !' 
Tne  young  lady  was  not  only  the  picter  o' 
the  fairest  dummy,  but  she  wos  wery  ro- 
mantic as  the  young  hair-dresser  wos  too, 


and  he  saya  ' Oh  !'  he  says  •  here's  a  crm- 
munity  o'  feelin',  here 's  a  flow  o7  soul !'  he 
says,  •  here 's  a  interchange  o'  sentiment !' 
The  young  lady  didn't  say  much  o'  course, 
but  she  expressed  herself  agreeable,  and 
shortly  artervards  vent  to  see  him  vith  a 
mutual  friend.  The  hair-dresser  rushes  out 
to  meet  her,  but  d'rectly  she  sees  the  dum- 
mies, she  changes  colour  and  falls  a  trern- 
blin'  wiolently.  *  Look  up  my  love'  says 
the  hair-dresser,  '  behold  your  imige  in  my 
winder,  but  not  corrector  than  in  my  art !' 
'  My  imige  !'  she  says.  '  Your'n  !'  replies 
the  hair-dresser.  'But  whose  imige  is 
that  /'  she  says,  a  pinting  at  vun  o'  the 
gen'lmen.  'No  vun's  my  love'  he  says 
'  it  is  but  a  idea.'  '  A  idea  !'  she  cries,  '  it 
is  a  portrait,  I  feel  it  is  a  portrait,  and  that 
'ere  noble  face  must  be  in  the  milingtary  !' 
'  Wot  do  I  hear !'  says  he  a  crumplin'  his 
curls.  '  Villiam  Gibbs'  she  says  quite  firm, 
'  never  renoo  the  subject.  I  respect  yon  as 
a  friend'  she  says  '  but  my  affections  is  set 
upon  that  manly  brow.'  '  This'  says  the 
hair-dresser,  'is  a  reg'lar  blight,  and  in  it 
I  perceive  the  hand  of  Fate.  Farevell !' 
Vith  these  vords  he  rushes  into  the  shop, 
breaks  the  dummy's  nose  vith  a  blow  of  his 
curlin'  irons,  melts  him  down  at  the  parlour 
fire,  and  never  smiles  artervards." 

"  The  young  lady,  Mr.  Weller]"  said  the 
housekeeper. 

"  Why  ma'am"  said  Sam,  "  finding  that 
Fate  had  a  spite  agin  her  and  everyl>ody 
she  come  into  contact  vith,  she  never  smiled 
neither,  but  read  a  deal  o'  poetry  and  pined 
avay — by  rayther  slow  degrees,  for  she  an't 
dead  yet.  It  took  a  deal  o'  poetry  to  kill 
the  hair-dresser,  and  some  people  say  arter 
all  that  it  was  more  the  gin  and  water  as 
caused  him  to  be  run  over;  p'raps  it  wos  a 
little  o'  both,  and  came  o'  mixing  the 
two." 

The  barber  declared  that  Mr.  Weller  had 
related  one  of  the  most  interesting  stories 
that  had  ever  come  within  his  knowledge, 
in  which  opinion  the  housekeeper  entirely 
concurred. 

"  Are  you  a  married  man,  sir  ?"  inquired 
Sam. 

The  barber  replied  that  he  had  not  that 
honour. 

"  I  s'pose  you  mean  to  be?"  said  Sam. 

"Well,"  replied  the  barber,  rubbing  hia 
hands  smirkingly,  "  I  don't  know,  1  don't 
think  it's  very  likely." 

"  That 's  a  bad  siorn"  said  Sam,  "  if  you  M 
said  you  meant  to  be  vun  o'  these  days,  I 
should  ha'  looked  upon  you  as  bein'  safe. 
You  're  in  a  wery  precarious  state." 

"  I  am  not  conscious  of  any  danger,  at 
all  events,"  returned  the  barber. 

"  No  more  wos  I,  sir,"  said  the  elder  Mr 
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Weller,  interposing,  "  those  vere  my  symp- 
toms exactly.  I've  been  took  that  vay 
twico.  Keep  your  vether  eye  open,  my 
friend,  or  you  're  gone." 

There  was  something  so  very  solemn 
about  this  admonition,  both  in  its  matter 
and  manner,  and  also  in  the  way  in  which 
Mr.  Weller  still  kept  his  eye  fixed  upon 
the  unsuspecting  victim,  that  nobody  cared 
to  speak  for  some  little  time,  and  mi^ht  not 
have  cared  to  do  so  for  some  time  longer, 
if  the  housekeeper  had  not  happened  to 
which  called  off  the  old  gentleman's 
attention,  and  gave  rise  to  a  gallant  inquiry 
whether,  "  there  wos  anythin'  wery  piercin' 
in  that  'ere  little  heart," 

'•  Dear  me,  Mr.  Weller !"  said  the  house- 
keeper, laughing. 

\'o,  but  is  there  anythin'  as  agitates 
it?"  pursued  the  old  gentleman.  "Has  it 
always  been  obderratc,  always  opposed  to 
the  happiness  o'  human  creeturs?  Eh? 

itr 

At  this  critical  juncture  for  her  blushes 
and  confusion,  the  housekeeper  discovered 
that  more  ale  was  wanted,  and  hastily  with- 
drew into  the  cellar  to  draw  the  same,  fol- 
!  by  the  barber,  who  insisted  on  car- 
rying the  candle.  Having  looked  after  her 
with  a  very  complacent  expression  of  face, 
and  after  him  with  some  disdain,  Mr.  Wel- 
ler caused  his  glance  to  travel  slowly  round 


the  kitchen,  until  at  length  it  rested  on  his 
son. 

"  Sammy"  said  Mr.  Weller,  "  I  mistrust 
that  barber." 

"Wot  for?"  returned  Sam,  "wot's  he 
got  to  do  with  you?  You  're  a  nice  man, 
you  are,  arter  pretendin'  all  kinds  o'  terror, 
to  go  a  payin'  compliments  and  talkin'  about 
hearts  and  piorc 

The  imputation  of  gallantry  appeared  to 
afford  Mr.  Weller  the  utmost  delight,  for 
I  he  replied  in  a  voice  choked  by  suppressed 
laughter  and  with  the  tears  in  his  e\ 

41  \Vos  I  a  talkin'  about  hearts  and  piercers 
— wos  I  though,  Sammy,  eh  ?" 

"  Wos  you  ;  of  course  you  wos." 

"  She  don't  know  no  better,  Sammy,  there 
an't  no  harm  in  it  —  no  danger,  Sammy; 
she 's  only  a  punster.  She  seemed  pleased 
though,  didn't  she?  O'  course  she  wos 
pleased,  it's  nat'ral  she  should  be,  wery 
nat'ral." 

"He's  wain  of  it!"  exclaimed  Sam, 
joining  in  his  father's  mirth.  "He's  ac- 
tually wain !" 

"  Hush  !"  replied  Mr.  Weller,  composing 
his  features,  "  they  're  a  comin'  back,  the 
little  heart's  a  comin'  back.  But  mark 
these  wurds  o*  mine  once  more,  and  remem- 
ber 'em  ven  your  father  says  he  said  'em. 
Samivel,  I  mistrust  that  'ere  deceitful  bar- 
ber." 


2The  $ltt  (Eurtomtg  Shop. 


CHAPTER  THE  FIFTH. 


Mr.Quilp  took  any  sleep  by 
snatches  of  a  few  winks  at  a  time,  or  whe- 
ther ho   pat  with  his  eyes  wide  open  all 
night  long,  certain  it  is  that  he  kept  his 
,t,  and  kindled  every  fresh  one 
•<hos  of  that  which  was  nearly 
consumed,  without  requiring  the  assistance 
•  striking  of  the 

clockn,  hour  after  hour,  appear  to  inspire 

him  with  any  sense  of  drowsiness  or  any 

natural  desire  to  rjo  to  rot,  but  rather  to 

1 1«  wakeful  new,  which  he  showed, 

-ess  of 

by  a  suppressed  cackling  in  his 
••-,  lik« 

one  who  Inughs  honrtily  but  at  the  same 
tint  slyly  and  by  stealth. 

•I.  the  ,!.-,v  broke,  fJBd  p.™  Mm. 
Quilp, 

morning  and  harassed  by  thtijjun  and  want 

••red  sitting   patiently 

on  her  clnir,  niisin-.'  her  «-yrs  nt  intervals 

m  mute  appeal  to  the  compassion  and  cle- 


mency of  her  lord,  and  gently  reminding 

him  by  an  occasional  cough  that  she  was 

still  unpardoned  and  that  her  penance  had 

been  of  long  duration.     But  her  dwarfish 

spouse  still  smoked  his  cigar  and  drank  hia 

rum  without  heeding  her;  and  it  was  not 

;  until  the  sun  had  some  time  risen,  and  the 

'  activity  and  noise  of  city  day  were  rife  in 

;  the  street,  that  he  dei-med  to  recognise  her 

presence  by  any  word  or  sign.     He  might 

not  have  done  so  even  then,  but  for  certain 

impatient  tappings  at  the  door  which  seemed 

to  denote  that  some  pretty  hard  knuckles 

•i-'njjrd  upon  the  other  side, 

"Why  dear  mn  !"  he  said,  lool 

witbannil  's  day  !  open  the 

door,  swe.  i>!" 

His  obedient  wife  withdrew  the  l*>lt,  am! 

"!y  mother  entered. 

v  Mrs.  Jimwm  bounced  into  the  room 

with  r  supposing  her 

son-in-law  to  be  still  a-bod,  she  had  come 

to  relieve  her  feelings  by  pronouncing  n 
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strong  opinion  upon  his  general  conduct 
and  character.  Seeing  that  he  was  up  and 
dressed,  and  that  the  room  appeared  to 
have  been  occupied  ever  since  she  quitted 
it  on  the  previous  evening,  she  stopped 
short,  in  some  embarrassment. 

Nothing  escaped  the  hawk's  eye  of  the 
ugly  little  man,  who,  perfectly  understand- 
ing what  passed  in  the  old  lady's  mind, 
turned  uglier  still  in  the  fulness  of  his 
satisfaction,  and  bade  her  good  morning 
will)  a  leer  of  triumph. 

"  Why  Betsy,"  said  the  old  woman,  "  you 
haven't  been  a  —  you  don't  mean  to  say 
you  've  been  a " 

"Sitting  up  all  night  1"  said  Quilp,  sup- 
plying the  conclusion  of  the  sentence. 
"Yes  she  Ins!" 

"All  night!"  cried  Mrs. Jiniwin. 

"Ay,  all  night.  Is  the  dear  old  lady 
deaf  I"  said  Quilp,  with  a  smile  of  which 
a  frown  was  part.  "  Who  says  man  and 
wife  are  bad  company  1  Ha  ha  !  The  time 
has  flown." 

"  You  're  a  brute !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Jini- 
win. 

"  Come,  come,"  said  Quilp,  wilfully  mis- 
understanding her,  of  course,  "you  mustn't 
call  her  names.  She 's  married  now,  you 
know.  And  though  she  did  beguile  the 
time  and  keep  me  from  my  bed,  you  must 
not  be  so  tenderly  careful  of  me  as  to  be 
out  of  humour  with  her.  Bless  you,  for  a 
dear  old  lady.  Here  's  your  health !" 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,"  returned 
the  old  woman,  testifying  by  a  certain  rest- 
lessness in  her  hands,  a  vehement  desire  to 
shake  her  matronly  fist  at  her  son-in-law. 
"  Oh  !  I  'm  very  much  obliged  to  you  !" 

"  Grateful  soul !"  cried  the  dwarf.  "  Mrs. 
Quilp." 

"  Yes,  Quilp,"  said  the  timid  sufferer. 

"II»-lp  your  mother  to  get  breakfast, 
Mrs.  Quilp.  I  am  going  to  the  wharf  this 
morning  —  the  earlier,  the  better,  —  so  be 
quick." 

Mrs.  Jiniwin  made  a  faint  demonstration 
of  rebellion  by  sitting  down  in  a  chair  near 
the  door,  and  folding  her  arms  as  if  in  a  re- 
solute determination  to  do  nothing.  But  a 
few  whispered  words  from  her  daughter, 
and  a  kind  inquiry  from  her  son-in-law 
whether  she  felt  faint,  with  a  hint  that 
there  was  abundance  of  cold  water  in  the 
next  apartment,  routed  these  symptoms  ef- 
fectually, and  she  applied  herself  to  the 
prescribed  preparations  with  sullen  dili- 
gence. 

While  they  were  in  progress,  Mr.  Quilp 
withdrew  to  the  adjoining  room,  and  turn- 
ing hack  his  coat-collar,  proceeded  to  smear 
nis  countenance  with  a  damp  towel  of  very 
unwholesome  appearance,  which  made  his 


complexion  rather  more  cloudy  than  it  waa 
before.     But  while  ho  was  thus  enir 
his  caution  and  inquisitiveness  did  not  for- 
sake him,  for  with  a  face  as  sharp  and  cun- 
ning as  ever,  he  often  stopped,  even  in  this 
I  short  process,  and  stood  listening  for  any 
|  conversation  in  the  next  room,  of  which  he 
might  be  the  theme. 

••  Ah  !"  said  he,  after  a  short  effort  of  at- 
tention, "  it  was  not  the  towel  over  my 
I  thought    it    wasn't.     I'm   a   little 
hunchy  villain  and  u  monster,  am  I,  Mrs. 
Jiniwin?  Oh!" 

The  pleasure  of  this  discovery  called  up 
the  old  dog-like  smile  in  full  force.  When 
he  had  done  with  it,  he  shook  himself  in  a 
very  dog-like  manner,  and  rejoined  the 
ladies. 

Mr.  Quelp  now  walked  up  to  the  front 
of  a  looking-glass,  and  was  standing  there 
putting  on  his  neckerchief  when  Mrs.  Jini- 
win, happening  to  be  behind  him,  could  not 
resist  the  inclination  she  felt  to  shake  her 
fist  at  her  tyrant  son-in-law.  It  was  the 
gesture  of  an  instant,  but  as  she  did  so,  and 
accompanied  the  action  with  a  menacing 
look,  she  met  his  eye  in  the  glass,  catching 
her  in  the  very  act.  The  same  glance  at 
the  mirror  conveyed  to  her  the  reflection 
of  a  horribly  distorted  and  grotesque  face, 
with  the  tongue  lolling  out ;  and  the  next 
instant  the  dwarf,  turning  about  with  a  per- 
fectly bland  and  placid  look,  inquired  in  a 
tone  of  great  affection, 

"  How  are  you  now,  my  dear  old  dar- 
ling ?" 

Slight  and  ridiculous  as  the  incident  was, 
it  made  him  appear  such  a  little  fiend,  and 
withal  such  a  keen  and  knowing  one,  that 
the  old  woman  felt  too  much  afraid  of  him 
to  utter  a  single  word,  and  suffered  herself 
to  be  led  with  extraordinary  politeness  to 
the  breakfast-table.  Here  he  by  no  means 
diminished  the  impression  he  had  just  pro 
duced,  for  he  ate  hard  eggs,  shell  and  all, 
devoured  gigantic  prawns  with  the  heads 
and  tails  on,  chewed  tobacco  and  water- 
cresses  at  the  same  time  and  with  extraor 
dinary  greediness,  drank  boiling  tea  with 
out  winking,  bit  his  fork  and  spoon  till  they 
bent  again,  and  in  short  performed  so  many 
horrifying  and  uncommon  acts,  that  the 
women  were  nearly  frightened  out  of  their- 
wits,  and  bosrnn  to  doubt  if  ho  were  really 
a  human  creature.  At  last,  having  gone 
through  these  proceedings  and  many  others 
which  were  equally  a  part  of  his  system, 
Mr.  Quilp  left  them,  reduced  to  a  very 
obedient  and  humble  state,  and  betook  him- 
self to  the  river-sHe,  where  he  look  boat 
for  the  wharf  on  which  he  had  bestowed 
his  name. 

It  was  flood  tide  when  Daniel  Quilp  sat 
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nimself  down  in  the  wherry  to  cross  to  the 
opposite  shore.  A  fleet  of  barges  were 
coming  lazily  on,  some  .  some 

neaii  .-torn  first ;  till  in  ;i  wronir- 

headed,  dodged,  obstinate  way,  bumping 
up  auainst  the  larger  craft,  runniiiLr  under 
the  bows  of  steamboats,  getting  into 
kind  of  nook  and  corner  where  they  had 
no  business,  and  be-in?  crunched  on  all 
•ides  like  so  many  walnut-shells;  while 
each  with  its  pair  of  long  sweeps  strug- 
gling and  splashing  in  the  water  look- 
ed like  some,  lumbering  fish  in  pain.  In 
some  of  the  vessels  at  anchor  all  hands 
were  busily  engaged  in  coiling 
spreading  out  sails  to  dry,  taking  in  or  dis- 
charging their  cargoes;  in  others  no  life 

.  ;siblo  but  two  or  tiir»'«-  tarry  boys,  and 
perhaps  a  barkinur  (]o<,'  running  to  and  fro 
upon  the  dock  or  scrambling  up  to  look 
over  the  side  and  Ixirk  the  louder  for  the 
view.  Coming  slowly  on  through  the  torot 
of  masts  \\  •  -team  ship,  beating 

the  water  in  short  impatient  strokes  with 
her  h-  -  tiii  !i_-h  she  wanted 

room  to  breathe,  and  advancing  in  her 
huge  bulk  like  a  sea  monger  arnoni:  the 
minnows  of  the  On  either  hand 

long  black 

them  »wly  working  out  of  har- 

bour with  sails  ^listening  in  the  sun,  and 
creaking  n»i->-  on  board  re-echoed  from  a  j 


hundred  quarters.  The  water  and  all  upcu 
it  was  inactive  motion,  dancing  and  buovan. 
and  bubbling  up ;  while  the  old  grey  Tower 
and  piles  of  building  on  the  .-bore,  with  many 
a  church-spin;  shooting  up  between,  looked 
coldly  on,  a:  ;  to  disdain  their  chaf- 

tless  neighbour. 

Daniel  Quilp,  who  was  not  much  affected 
by  a  bright  morning  NIVC   in  so  far  as  it 
spared  him  the  trouble  of  carrying  an  um- 
brella, caused  himself  to  be  put  a.-hore  hard 
by  the  wharf,  and  proceeded  thither  th: 
a  narrow  lane,  which,  parUikmg  of  ti,. 
phibious  character  of  its  :  .  )md 

as  much  water  as  mud  in  its  composition, 
and  a  very  liberal  supply  of  both.  At 
at  his  destination,  the  first  object  that  pre- 
sented itself  to  his  view  was  a  pair  of  very 
imperfectly  shod  feet  elevated  in  the  ail 
with  the  soles,  upwards,  which  remarkable 
appearance  was  referable  to  the  boy,  who 
being  of  an  eccentric  spirit,  and  having  a 
natural  taste  for  tumbling,  was  now  .-land- 
ing on  his  head  and  contemplating  the  as- 
>\'  the  river  under  these  uncommon 
circumstances.  !!••  \\a>  speedily  brought 
op-  his  heels  by  the  sound  of  his  ma 
voice,  and  as  soon  as  his  head  was  in  its 
right  position,  Mr.  (Juilp,  to  speak  c.\; 
ively  in  the  absence  of  a  better  verb, 
"  punched  it"  for  him. 
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"  Come,  you  lot  me  alone,"  said  the  boy, 
parrying  Quilp'.s  hand  with  both  his  elbows 
alternately.  "  You'll  get  something  you 
won't  like  if  you  don't,  and  so  I  toll  you." 

"  You  dog,"  ^'larh-d  Quilp,  "I'll  beat 
you  with  an  iron  rod,  I'll  scratch  yon  with 
a  rusty  nail,  I  '11  pinch  your  eye?,  if  you 
talk  to  mo— I  will." 

With  those  threats  he  clenched  his  hand 
again,  and  dexterously  diving  in  between 
the  elbows  and  catching  the  boy's  head  as 
it  dodged  from  side  to  side,  gave  it  three  or 
four  good  hard  knocks.  Having  now  car- 
ried his  point,  and  insisted  on  it  lie  left  off. 

"  You  won't  do  it  again,"  said  the  boy, 
nodding  his  head  and  drawing  back,  with 
the  elbows  ready  in  case  of  the  worst ; — 
u  now—" 

"Stand  still,  you  dog,"  said  Quilp.  "I 
won't  do  it  again,  because  I  've  done  it  as 
often  as  I  want.  Here.  Take  the  key." 

"  Why  don't  you  hit  one  of  your  size?" 
said  the  boy,  approaching  very  slowly. 

"  Where  is  there  one  of  my  size,  you 
Jog?"  returned  Quilp.  "Take  the  key, 
or  I'll  brain  you  with  it" — indeed  he  gave 
him  a  smart  tap  with  the  handle  as  he 
spoke.  "  Now,  open  the  counting-house." 

The  boy  sulkily  complied,  muttering  at 
first,  but  desisting  when  he  looked  round 
and  saw  that  Quilp  was  following  him  with 
a  steady  look.  And  here  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  between  this  boy  and  the 
dwarf  there  existed  a  strange  kind  of  mu- 
tual liking.  How  born  or  bred,  or  how  nour- 
ished upon  blows  and  threats  on  one  side, 
and  retorts  and  defiances  on  the  other,  is 
not  to  the  purpose.  Quilp  would  certainly 
suffer  nobody  to  contradict  him  but  the 
boy,  and  the  boy  would  assuredly  not  have 
submitted  to  be  so  knocked  about  by  any- 
body but  Quilp,  when  he  had  the  power  to 
run  away  at  any  time  he  chose. 

"••w,"  said  Quilp,  passing  into  the 
wooden  counting-house,  "you  mind  the 
wharf'.  Stand  upon  your  head  again,  and 
I  Ml  cut  one  of  your  feet  off." 

The  boy  made  no  answer,  but  directly 
Quilp  had  shut  himself  in,  stood  on  his 
head  before  the  door,  then  walked  on  his 
hands  to  the  back  and  stood  on  his  head 
there,  and  then  to  the  opposite  side  and 
repeated  the  performance.  There  were 
i  wired  four  sides  to  the  counting-house,  but 
he  avoided  that  one  where  the  window 
was,  dooming  it  probable  that  Quilp  would 
be  looking  out  of  it.  This  was  prudent, 
for  in  point  of  fact  the  dwarf,  knowing  his 
disposition,  was  lying  in  wait  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  sash,  armed  with  a  large 


piece  of  wood,  which,  being  rough  and  jag 
ged  and  studded  in  many  parts  with  broken 
nails,  might  possibly  have  hurt  him. 

It  was  a  dirty  little  box,  this  counting- 
house,  with  nothing  in  it  but  an  old  ricket- 
ty  desk  and  two  stools,  a  hat- po;r.  on  ancient 
almanack,  an  inkstand  with  no  ink,  and  the 
sturnp  of  one  pen,  and  an  eight-day  clock 
which  hadn't  gone  for  eighteen  years  at 
least,  and  of  which  the  minute-hand  had 
boon  twisted  off  for  a  tooth-pick.  Daniel 
Quilp  pulled  his  hat  over  his  brows, 
climbed  on  to  the  desk  (which  had  a  flat 
top),  and  stretching  his  short  length  upon 
it.  went  to  sleep  with  the  ease  of  an  old 
practitioner;  intending,  no  doubt,  to  com- 
pensate himself  for  the  deprivation  of  last 
night's  rest,  by  a  long  and  sound  nap. 

Sound  it  might  have  been,  but  long  it 
was  not,  for  he  had  not  been  asleep  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  when  the  boy  opened  the 
door  and  thrust  in  his  head,  which  was  like 
a  bundle  of  badly-picked  oakum.  Quilp 
was  a  light  sleeper  and  started  up  directly. 

"  Here's  somebody  for  you,"  said  the  boy. 

"Who?" 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  Ask !"  said  Mr.  Quilp,  seizing  the  trifk 
of  wood  before  mentioned,  and  throwing  it 
at  him  with  such  dexterity  that  it  was  well 
the  boy  disappeared  before  it  reached  thf 
spot  on  which  he  had  stood.  "Ask,  yot 
dog." 

Not  caring  to  venture  within  range  of 
such  missiles  again,  the  boy  discreetly  senf 
in  his  stead  the  first  cause  of  the  interrup- 
tion, who  now  presented  herself  at  tho 
door. 

"What,  Nelly!"  cried  Quilp. 

"Yes,"— said  the  child,  hesitating  whe- 
ther to  enter  or  retreat,  for  the  dwarf,  just 
roused,  with  his  dishevelled  hair  hanging 
all  about  him,  and  a  yellow  handkerchief 
over  his  head,  was  something  fearful  to  be- 
hold ;  "  it's  only  me,  sir." 

"  Come  in,"  said  Quilp,  without  getting 
off  his  desk.  "  Come  in.  Stay.  Just 
look  out  into  the  yard,  and  see  whether 
there's  a  boy  standing  on  his  head." 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  Nell.  "  He's  on  hia 
feet." 

"  You're  sure  he  is  ?"  said  Quilp.  — 
'*  Well.  Now,  come  in  and  shut  the  door. 
What's  your  message,  Nelly  1" 

The  child  handed  him  a  letter.  Mr. 
Quilp,  without  changing  his  position,  fur- 
ther than  to  turn  over  a  little  more  on  hia 
side  and  rest  his  chin  on  his  hand,  proceed- 
ed to  make  himself  acquainted  with  its  con 
tents. 


Oltt  (£ttu'omti>  Shop 


CH.MTER  THE  SIXTH. 


LITTLE  NELL  stood  timidly  by,  with  her 
eyes  raised  to  the  countenance  of  Mr. 
Qui!  -id  the  letter,  plainly  low- 

ing by  her  looks  that  while  she  entertained 
•otne  fi-.-ir  fuul  distrust  of  the  little  man, 
she  was  much  inclined  to  laugh  at  his  un- 
couth .-f«  and  jirotesque  altitude. 
And  •  on  th»>  part  of 
the  child  a  painful  anxiety  for  his  reply, 
and  a  conacioomeM  of  his  power  to  rcnd-T 
it  disagreeable  or  ii:  which  was 
BtroiiL'iy  -'"t  variance  with  this  impii!- 

ned  it  more  fflVtually  than  shrronld 
possibly  have  done  by  any  efforts  of  her 
own. 

That  Mr.Quilpwas  ;  ;plrx«-d, 

and  that  in  no  small  rl, •-!•••.•.  l.y  tin-  eontnits 
of  the  letter,  was  MI!' 
fore  he  had  got  thp>  wo  or 

lines  he  began  to  open  his  eye- 
wid.-  and  to  frown  ino>t  horribly,  ill 
two  or  three  caused  him  to  scratch  his  head 
in    an    uncommonly  r,    nnd 

when  he  came  to  the  conclusion  he  gave  a 
long  di.-mal  wh 

•M  di>nmy.      Aflt-r  folding  and  !•>. 
down  li"M(!o  him,  he  hit  i!  •  -ill  his 

ten  fin^rrs  with  fxtrrnn-  vorarity;  and 
taking  it  up  sharply,  read  it  ajrain. 


I  second  perusal  was  to  all  appearance  a* 
unsatisfactory  as  tlio  first,  nnd  plunjred  him 
i  into  a  profound  reverie,  from  which  he 
awakened  to  another  assault  upon  his  naila 
and  a  long  stare  at  the  child,  who  with  her 
eyes  turned  towards  the  ground  awaited 
his  further  pleasure. 

"Hulloa  here!"  he  said  at  length,  in  a 
voice,  and  with  a  suddenness,  which  made 
the  child  start  as  though  a  gun  had  been 
tired  off  at  her  ear.  "  Nelly  !" 

.  sir." 
'•  Do  you  know  what's  inside  this  letter, 

Nell  .'"  ' 

•'No,  si: 

"  An  JfOO  sur-,  (jiiite  Mirr,  (|M,tc  certain, 

i>ul  .'" 
[uite  sore, 

"Dii  you  \\i-h  you  may  die  if  you  ao 
know. : 

"  Indr.'d   I  don't    k  '  .rned    th« 

ch.ld. 

"  \Vrll !"  miittrn-d  Qnilp,  MS  he  marked 
rti.'st  limk.     "  I  :     Humph! 

Gone  '  in  taur-nnd-twrutj 

\N  hat  thf  devil  lias  he  done  wiiu 
it,  thnt 

Th  '   him   scrntrhing  hill 

head  and  bitinir  hi«  nails  once  more.    While 

(M) 
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he  was  thus  employed  his  features  gradual- 
ly relaxed  into  what  was  with  him  a  cheer- 
ful smile,  but  which  in  any  other  man 
would  have  been  a  ghastly  grin  of  pain, 
and  when  the  child  looked  up  again  she 
found  that  he  was  regarding  her  with  ex- 
traordinary favour  and  complacency. 

'•  You  look  very  pretty  to-day,  Nelly, 
iharmingly  pretty.  Are  you  tired,  Nel- 
ly i" 

"  No,  sir.  I  'rn  in  a  hurry  to  get  back, 
for  he  will  be  anxious  while  I  am  away." 

"There's  no  hurry,  little  Nell,  no  hurry 
at  all,"  said  Quilp.  "  How  should  you 
like  to  be  my  number  two,  Nelly  1" 

"To  be  what,  sir.'" 

"  My  number  two,  Nelly,  my  second,  my 
Mrs.  Quilp,"  said  the  dwarf. 

The  child  looked  frightened,  but  seemed 
not  to  understand  him,  which  Mr.  Quilp 
observing,  hastened  to  explain  his  meaning 
more  distinctly. 

"To  be  Mrs.  Quilp  the  second,  when 
Mrs.  Quilp  the  first  is  dead,  sweet  Nell," 
said  Quilp,  wrinkling  up  his  eyes  and  lur- 
ing her  towards  him  with  his  bent  fore- 
finger, "  to  be  my  wife,  my  little  cherry- 
cheeked,  red-lipped  wife.  Say  that  Mrs. 
Quilp  lives  five  years,  or  only  four,  you  '11 
be  just  the  proper  age  for  me.  Ha,  ha ! 
Be  a  good»  girl,  Nelly,  a  very  good  girl, 
and  see  if  one  of  these  days  you  don't 
come  to  be  Mrs.  Quilp  of  Tower  Hill." 

So  far  from  being  sustained  and  stimu- 
lated by  this  delightful  prospect,  the  child 
shrunk  from  him  in  great  agitation,  and 
trembled  violently.  Mr.  Quilp,  either  be- 
cause frightening  anybody  afforded  him  a 
constitutional  delight,  or  because  it  was 
pieasant  to  contemplate  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Quilp  number  one,  and  the  elevation  of 
Mrs.  Quilp  number  two,  to  her  post  and 
title,  or  because  he  was  determined  for 
purposes  of  his  own  to  be  agreeable  and 
good-humoured  at  that  particular  time,  only 
laughed  and  feigned  to  take  no  heed  of  her 
alarm. 

"  You  shall  come  with  me  to  Tower  Hill, 
and  see  Mrs.  Quilp  that  is,  directly,"  said 
the  dwarf.  "  She's  very  fond  of  you,  Nell, 
though  not  so  fond  as  I  am.  You  shall 
come  home  with  me." 

"  I  must  go  back  indeed,"  said  the  child. 
"He  told  me  to  return  directly  I  had  the 
answer." 

"But  you  haven't  it,  Nelly,"  retorted 
the  dwarf,  "and  won't  have  it,  and  can't 
have  it,  until  I  have  been  home ;  so  you  see 
that  to  do  your  errand,  you  must  go  with 
me.  Reach  me  yonder  hat,  my  dear,  and 
we  '11  go  directly."  With  that,  Mr.  Quilp 
Buffere-  himself  to  roll  gradually  off  the 
desk  until  his  short  legs  touched  the  ground, 
when  he  got  upon  them  and  led  the  way 


from  the  counting-house  to  the  wharf  out- 
side, where  the  first  objects  that  presented 
themselves  wero  the  boy  who  had  stood  on 
his  head  and  another  young  gentleman  of 
about  his  own  stature,  rolling  in  the  mud 
together,  locked  in  a  tight  embrace,  and 
cuffing  each  other  with  mutual  heartiness. 

"it's  Kit!"  cried  Nelly,  clasping  her 
hands,  "poor  Kit,  \\ho  came  with  me!  oh 
pray  stop  them,  Mr.  Quilp  !" 

"  I  '11  stop  'em,"  cried  Quilp,  diving  into 
the  little  counting-) 'Ouse,  and  returning 
with  a  thick  stick,  "I'll  stop 'em.  Now 
my  boys  fight  away.  I  '11  fight  you  both, 
I  '11  take  both  of  you,  both  together,  both 
together !" 

With  which  defiances  the  dwarf  flourish- 
ed his  cudgel,  and  dancing  round  the  com- 
batants and  treading  upon  them  and  skip- 
ping over  them,  in  a  kind  of  fren/.y,  laid 
about  him,  now  on  one  -ind  now  on  the 
other,  in  a  most  desperate  manner,  alwaya 
aiming  at  their  heads  an«l  dealing  such 
blows  as  none  but  the  veriest  little  savage 
would  have  inflicted.  This  being  warmer 
work  than  they  had  calculate, I  upon,  speed- 
ily cooled  the  courage  of  the  belligerents, 
who  scrambled  to  their  feet  and  called  for 
quarter. 

"  I  '11  beat  you  to  a  puip,  you  dogs,"  said 
Quilp,  vainly  endeavouring  tc  get  near 
either  of  them  for  a  parting  bK  w.  "  I  '11 
bruise  you  till  you  're  copper-col.  >ured,  I  '11 
break  your  faces  till  you  haven't  a  profile 
between  you,  I  will." 

"  Come,  you  drop  that  stick,  or  it  '11  be 
worse  for  you,"  said  his  boy,  dodging  round 
him  and  watching  an  opportunity  to  rush 
in  ;  "  you  drop  that  stick." 

"Come  a  little  nearer,  and  I'll  t'rop  it 
on  your  skull,  you  dog,"  said  Quilp,  with 
idraming  eyes;  "a  little  nearer — noarer 
yet." 

But  the  boy  declined  the  invitation  until 
his  master  was  apparently  a  little  off  his 
guard,  when  he  darted  in  and  seizing  ihe 
weapon  tried  to  wrest  it  from  his  grasp. 
Quilp,  who  was  as  strong  as  a  lion,  easily 
kept  his  hold  until  the  boy  was  tugging  at 
it  with  his  utmost  power,  when  he  sudden- 
ly let  it  go  and  sent  him  reeling  backwards, 
so  that  he  fell  violently  upon  his  head. 
The  success  of  this  manoeuvre  tickled  Mr. 
Quilp  beyond  description,  and  he  laughed 
and  stamped  upon  the  ground  as  at  a  most 
irresistible  jest. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  the  boy,  nodding  his 
head  and  rubbing  it  at  tin;  sam*-  time, 
"you  see  if  ever  I  offer  to  strike  anybody 
again  because  they  say  you're  a  uglier 
dwarf  than  can  be  seen  anywhers  for  a 
penny,  that's  all." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say,  I'm  not,  yofc 
dog  3"  returned  Quilp. 
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«  No !"  retorted  the  boy. 
"  Then  what  do  you  fight  on  my  wharf 
for,  you  villain  1"  said  Quilp. 

'.  cause  he  said  so,"  replied  the  boy, 
pointing  to  Kit,  *•  not  because  you  an't." 

"Then  why  did    he.    say,"  bawled  Kit, 

«th;;'  y  was  ugly,  and  that  she 

and  my  master  -  do  what- 

Master  liked  !    \\  h y  did  he  say 

that !" 

••  He  said  what  h<  > 's  a 

fool,  and  y<  u  said  what  you  did   b»  < 
you  Y  ''  and  clever —  almost  too 

clevrr  to  live  unless  yon'  ireful 

id  Quilp,  with 

Hiavity   in  his  manner,  but  still  more   of 
quiet   malice   about  nd    month. 

>'s  sixpence  l«>r  you,  Kit.     A 
:  the  truth.     At  all  times,  Kit,  speak 
the  truth.     Lock  the  counting-house,  you 
(loir.  ;md  briii:*  n 

The  other  boy,  to  whom  this  order  was 
addressed,  did  as  he  \\as  told,  and  was  re- 
warded for  his  partisanship  in  behalf  of  his 
r.  by  a   dexterous  rap  on  the   nose 
with  the  key,  which  brought  the  water  into 
n   Mr.  Quilp  departed  with 
the  child  and  Kit  in  a  boat,  and  the  boy 
limself  by  dancing  on  his  head 
at  intervals  on  the  extreme  verge  of  the 
wharf,  during  the  whole  time  they  crossed 
the  river. 

There  was  only  Mrs.  Quilp  at  home,  and 
she,  little  expecting  the  return  of  her  lord, 
was  just  composing  herself  for  a  refreshing 
slumber  when  the  sound  of  his  footsteps 
1  her.  She  had  hardy  time  to  seem 
to  be  occupied  in  some  needle-uork,  when 
be  entered,  accompanied  by  the  child ;  hav- 

ire. 

v  Trem.drar  Mrs.  Quilp," 
said  i  •  d.     "  A  glass  of  wine  my 

dear,  and  a  bin  8  has  had  a  l.-m: 

walk.     She'll  sit  with  you  my  soul,  while 

Mr*.  Q      pi  '       iMinjjly   in    her 

A-   whnt    this  unusual 

Courtesy  ti  I,  and  obedient  !o  the 

summons  she  Paw  in  his  ; 
him  into  ill--  in'.\r  H-HII. 

1:tid   whnt  I  My  to  \ 
Quilp.     "  See- 
any':  r,  or  whnt 
they  do,  or  how  I  tells 
her.      I  'v    my   reaaoni    W    k;i 

CMI. 

another  th  • 

:nild  way  with  u|>ou 

nip." 
• 

"  [>                     ."  falter.,' 
the  child— 
ne  deceive  her " 


The  dwarf  muttering  a  terrib.e  oath, 
looked  round  as  if  for  some  weapon  with 
which  to  inflict  condign  punishment  upon 
his  disobedient  wife.  The  submissive  lit- 
tle woman  hurriedly  entreated  him  not  to 
be  angry,  and  promised  to  do  as  he  bade 

"Do  you   hear   me,"  whispered  Quilp, 
nipping  and    pinching  her   arm ;  "  worm 
••If  into  her  I  know  you  can. 

I'm  listening,  recollect.  If  you're  not 
sharp  enough  I  '!!  creak  the  door,  and  woe 
betide  you  if  I  have  to  creak  it  much. 
Go!" 

Mrs.  Quilp  departed  according  to  order, 
and  her  amiable  husband,  ensconcing  him- 
self behind  the  partly-opened  door,  and  ap- 
plying his  ear  close  to  it,  began  to  listen 
with  a  face  of  great  craftiness  and  atten- 
tion. 

Poor  Mrs.  Quilp  was  thinking,  however, 
in  what  manner  to  begin  or  what  kind  of 
inquiries  she  could  make;  and  it  was  not 
until  the  door,  creaking  in  a  very  urgent 
manner,  warned  her  to  proceed  without  fur- 
ther consideration,  that  the  sound  of  her 
voice  was  heard. 

"  How  very  often  you  have  come  back- 
wards and  forwards  lately  to  Mr.  Quilp, 
my  dear." 

"  I  have  said  so  to  grandfather,  a  hun- 
dred times,"  returned  Nell,  innocently. 

"  And  what  has  he  said  to  that?" 

"Only  sighed,  and  dropped  his  head,  and 
seemed  so  pad  and  wretched  that  if  you 
could  have  seen  him  I  am  sure  you  must 
have  cried;  you  could  not  have  helped  it 
more  than  I,  I  know.  How  that  door 
creaks !" 

11  It  often  does,"  returned  Mrs.  Quilp 
with  an  unoa>y  glance  towards  it.  u  But 
your  grandfather  —  he  used  not  to  be  so 
w  retched?" 

"Oh  no!"  said  the  child  eagerly, 
different  !   we  were  once  so  happy,  nnd  he 
so  cheerful    and   ront.  nted  !      You    rannot 
think  what  a  sad  change  has  fallen  on  ua 
Hlire." 

"  I  am  very,  very  .-orry,  to  lu-nr  you 
spenk  like  thi.-",  my  dear!"  said  Mr*.  Quilp* 
And  j-he  !-|>ok«-  the  truth. 

••TiiMiik  you,"  rriuriird  the  child,  ki*» 

ing  In  r  rh.-rk.  "you  are  ulwny.-   kind   to 

pleasure  to  talk  •  I 

.irak   to  no  inn-  i  l-e  about   hun.   hut 

V    Still,     1     i  t 

I    h-i|>pi<  r   [i.-rhnp-  than  I  do.  I  ut  \  oil 
t  think  ii"  « 

him  all.  r 

"M  \  Mra 

Quilp, 

j    let   thai    ccmo 

nlxiilt  !"     r-aid     I:  with     htn  nniirtg 

ejr«;  "but  it  i»  n  long  time  now   MIH •••  iie 
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first  began  to  — I  thought  I  saw  that  door 


moving '" 

> ». 


"  It 's  the  wind/1  said  Mrs.  Quilp  faint- 
'y.  "Began  to-!" 

••  To  be  so  thoughtful  and  dejected,  and 
to  forget  our  old  way  of  spending  the  time 
in  the  long  evenings,"  said  the  child.  "  I 
used  to  read  to  him  by  the  fireside,  and  he 
eat  listening,  and  when  I  stopped  and  we 
began  to  talk,  he  told  me  about  my  mother, 
and  how  she  once  looked  and  spoke  just 
like  me  when  she  was  a  little  child.  Then 
he  used  to  take  me  on  his  knee,  and  try  to 
make  me  understand  that  she  was  not  lying 
in  her  grave,  but  had  tlown  to  a  beautiful 
country  beyond  the  sky,  where  nothing 
died  or  ever  grew  old  —  we  were  very 
happy  once !" 

"  Nelly,  Nelly  !" — said  the  poor  woman, 
"I  can't  bear  to  see  one  as  young  as  you, 
so  sorrowful.  Pray  don't  cry." 

•'  I  do  so  very  seldom,"  said  Nell,  "  but 
I  have  kept  this  to  myself  a  long  time,  and 
I  am  not  quite  well  I  think,  for  the  tears 
come  into  my  eyes  and  I  cannot  keep  them  '• 
back.     I  don't  mind  telling  you  my  grief,  | 
for  I  know  you  will  not  tell  it  to  any  one 
again." 

Mrs.  Quilp  turned  away  her  head  and 
made  no  answer. 

"  Then,"  said  the  child,  "  we  often  walk- 
ed in  the  fields  and  among  the  green  trees, 
and  when  we  came  home  at  night,  we  < 
liked  it  better  for  being  tired,  and  said 
what  a  happy  place  it  was.  And  if  it  was  j 
dark  arid  rather  dull,  we  used  to  say,  what 
did  it  matter  to  us,  for  it  only  made  us  re- 
member our  last  walk  with  greater  plea- 
sure, and  look  forward  to  our  next  one. 
But  now  we  never  have  these  walks,  and 
though  it  is  the  same  house,  it  is  darker 
and  much  more  gloomy  than  it  used  to  be, 
indeed." 

She  paused  here,  but  though  the  door 
creaked  more  than  once,  Mrs.  Quilp  said 
nothing. 

"  Mind  you  don't  suppose,"  said  the  child, 
earnestly,  "  that  grandfather  is  loss  kind 
tq  rne  than  he  was.  I  think  he  loves  me 
better  every  day,  and  is  kinder  and 
more  affectionate  than  he  was  the  day 
before.  You  do  not  know  how  fond  he  is 
of  me !" 

"  I  'm  sure  he  loves  you  dearly,"  said 
Mrs-  Quilp. 

"  Indeed,  indeed  he  does !"  cried  Nell, 
"as  dearly  as  I  love  him.  But  I  have  not 
told  you  the  greatest  change  of  all,  and 
this  you  must  never  breathe  again  to  any 
one.  He  has  no  sleep  or  rest,  but  that 
which  he  takes  by  day,  in  his  easy  chair ; 
for  every  night  and  nearly  all  night  long 
be  is  away  from  home." 
«  Nelly!" 


"  Hush  !"said  the  child,  laying  her  fingoi 
on  her  lip  and  looking  round.  '«  When  he 
comes  home  in  the  morning,  which  is  ge^' 
erally  just  before  day,  I  let  him  in.  Last 
night  he  was  very  late,  and  it  was  quite 
light.  I  saw  tiiat  his  face  was  deadly  pale, 
that  his  eyes  were  bloodshot,  and  that  his 
legs  trembled  as  he  walked.  When  1  had 
gone  to  bed  again,  1  heard  him  groan.  I 
got  up  and  ran  back  to  him,  and  heard  him 
say,  before  he  knew  that  1  was  there,  that 
he  could  not  bear  his  life  much  longer,  and 
if  it  was  not  for  the  child,  would  wish  to 
die.  What  shall  I  do !  Oh  !  what  shall  I 
do!" 

The  fountains  of  her  heart  were  open; 
the  child,  overpowered  by  the  weight  of 
her  sorrows  and  anxieties,  by  the  first  con- 
fidence she  had  ever  shown,  and  the  sym- 
pathy with  which  her  little  tale  had  been 
received,  hid  her  face  in  the  arms  of  her 
helpless  friend,  and  burst  into  a  passion  of 
tears. 

In  a  few  moments  Mr.  Quilp  returned, 
and  expressed  the  utmost  surprise  to  find 
her  in  this  condition,  which  he  did  very 
naturally  and  with  admirable  effect,  for  that 
kind  of  acting  had  been  rendered  familiar 
to  him  by  long  practice,  and  he  was  quite 
at  home  in  it. 

"She's  tired  you  see,  Mrs.  Quilp,"  said 
the  dwarf,  squinting  in  a  hideous  manner 
to  imply  that  his  wife  was  to  follow  his 
lead.  "  It 's  a  long  way  from  her  home  to 
the  wharf,  and  then  she  was  alarmed  to  see 
a  couple  of  young  scoundrels  fighting,  and 
was  timorous  on  the  water  besides.  All 
this  together  has  been  too  much  for  her. 
Poor  Nell !" 

Mr.  Quilp  unintentionally  adopted  the 
very  best  means  IK;  could  have  devised  for 
the  recovery  of  his  young  visiter,  by  pat- 
ting her  on  the  head.  Such  an  application 
from  any  other  hand  might  not  have  pro- 
duced a  remarkable  effect,  but  the  child 
shrunk  so  quickly  from  his  touch  and  felt 
such  an  instinctive  desire  to  get  out  of  his 
reach,  that  she  rose  directly  and  declared 
herself  ready  to  return. 

"  But  you  'd  better  wait,  and  dine  with 
Mrs.  Quilp  and  me,"  said  the  dwarf. 

"  I  have  been  away  too  long,  Sir,  al- 
ready," returned  Nell,  drying  her  eyes. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Quilp,  "if  you  will 
cro,  you  will,  Nelly.  Here's  the  note. 
It's  only  to  say  that  I  shall  see  him  to- 
morrow,  or  maybe  next  day,  and  that  1 
couldn't  do  that  little  business  for  him  thii 
morning.  Good  bye,  Nelly.  Here,  you 
Sir;  take -care  of  her,  d'ye  hear?" 

Kit,  who  appeared  at  the  summons,  deiffn« 
ed  to  make  no  reply  to  so  needless  an  in- 
junction, and  after  staring  at  Quilp  in  I 
threatening  manner,  as  if  he  doubted  who- 
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tner  he  might  not  have  been  the  cause  of 
Nelly  shedding  tears,  and  felt  more  than 
balf-ilisposed  to  revenue  the  fact  upon  him 
on  the  mere  suspicion,  turned  about  and 
followed  his  young  mistress,  who  had  by 
this  time  taken  her  leave  of  Mrs.  Quilp 
tnd  departed. 

'•You're  a  keen  <jut'>tioner,  an't  you, 
Mrs.  Quilp!"  Mini  tin-  d\sarf  turning  upon 
ner  as  sowi  as  they  were  left  ai 

"  What  more  could  I  do  !"  returned  his 
wife  mildly. 

14  Wliat  more  could  you  do!"  sneered 
Quilp,  "couldn't  you  have  done  something 
less  !  couldn't  you  have  done  what  you 
had  to  do  without  appearing  in  your  favour- 
ite part  of  the  crocodile,  you  minx." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  for  the  child,  Quilp," 
said  his  wife.     ••  Sur«  iy  1  'vo  done  enough, 
led  her  on  to  tell  her  secret  when  she 
supposed  we  were   alone;  and  you 
by,  God  forgive  me." 

"  You  l<xl  her  on  !  You  did  a  great  deal 
truly  !"  said  Quilp.  •*  What  did  I  tell  you 
about  making  mo  croak  the  door?  It's 
'ucky  for  you  that  from  what  .-he  let  fall, 
I've  got  the  clue  I  want,  for  if  I  hadn't, 
I'd  have  visited  the  failure  upon  you,  I  can 
tell  you." 

Mrs.  Quilp  being  fully  persuaded  of  this, 


made  no  reply.     Her  husband  added  with 
some  exultation, 

"  But  you  may  thank  your  fortunate  stars 
— the  same  stars  that  made  you  Mrs,  Quilp 
— you  may  thank  thorn  that  I'm  upon  the 
old"  gentleman's  track,  and  have  got  a  new 
light.  So  let  me  hear  no  more  about  this 
matter  now  or  at  any  other  time,  and  don't 
got  anything  t«*.  nice  for  dinner,  for  I  shan't 
be  h< 

So  sayinu,  Mr.  Quilp  put  his  hat  on  and 
took  himself  oft^  and  Mrs.  Quilp,  uh 
afflicted  beyond  measure  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  part  .-In;  had  just  acted,  shut 
herself  up  in  her  chanilvr,  and  smothering 
her  head  in  the  bed-clothes  bemoane-1 
fault  more  bitterly  than  many  !• 
hearted  persons  would  have  mourned  a 
much  greater  offence ;  for  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  conscience  is  an  elastic  and  very 
flexible  article,  which  will  bear  a  deal  of 
stretching  and  adapt  itself  to  a  great  variety 
of  circumstances.  Some  people  by  pru- 
dent management  and  leaving  it  off  piece 
by  piece  like  a  flannel  waistcoat  in  warm 
weather,  even  contrive,  in  time,  to  dispense 
with  it  altogether,  but  there  be  others  who 
can  assume  the  garment  and  throw  it  off 
at  pleasure ;  and  this  being  the  greatest 
and  most  convenient  improvement,  is  the 
one  most  in  vogue. 
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his  eyes  to  the  bed,  resolutely  denied  the 
existence  of  the  blankets,  and  spurned  the 
bolster  from  his  thoughts.  No  word  of  its 
real  use,  no  hint  of  its  nightly  service,  no 
allusion  to  its  peculiar  properties,  had  ever 
i  between  him  and  his  most  intimate 
friends.  Implicit  faith  in  the  deception 
•rticlc  of  his  creed.  To  be 
the  friend  of  Swiveller,  you  must  reject 
nil  circumstantial  evidence,  all  reason,  ob- 
servation, and  experience,  and  repose  a 
blind  belief  in  the  bookcase.  It  was  his 
pet  weakness,  and  he  cherished  it. 

"  Fred !"  said  Mr.  Swivellor,  finding  that 
his  former  adjuration  had  been  productive 
of  no  effect.  "  Pass  the  rosy." 

Young  Trent  with  an  impatient  gesture 
pushed  the  glass  towards  him,  and  fell 
again  into  the  moody  attitude  from  which 
he  had  been  unwillingly  roused. 

"  I  '11  give  you,  Fred,"  said  his  friend, 
stirring  the  mixture,  "a  little  sentiment 
appropriate  to  the  occasion.  Here 's  May 
the " 

"  Pshaw  !"  interposed  the  other.  "  You 
worry  me  to  death  with  your  chattering. 
You  can  be  merry  under  any  circumstan- 
ces." 

"Why  Mr.  Trent,"  returned  Dick, 
"there  is  a  proverb  which  talks  about  be- 


ing merry  and  wise.     There  are  some  peo- 

pie  who  can  be  merry  and  can't  be  wise, 

1  and  some  who  can  be  wise  (or  think  they 

1  can)  and  can't  be  merry.     I  'm  one  of  the 

first  sort.     If  the  proverb's  a  good  'un,  I 

suppose  it's  better  to  keep  to  'half  of  it 

than   none;  at   all   events  I'd   rather   be 

merry  and  not  wise,  than  like  you,  neither 

one  nor  t'other." 

"  Bah  !"  muttered  his  friend,  peevishly. 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Mr.  Swivel- 
ler.  "  In  the  polite  circles  I  believe  this 
sort  of  thing  isn't  usually  said  to  a  gentle- 
man in  his  own  apartments,  but  never 
mind  that.  Make  yourself  at  home." 
Adding  to  this  retort  an  observation  to  the 
effect  that  his  friend  appeared  to  be  rather 
"cranky,"  in  point  of  temper,  Richard 
Swiveller  finished  the  rosy  and  applied 
himself  to  the  composition  of  another  glass- 
ful, in  which,  after  tasting  it  with  great 
relish,  he  proposed  a  toast  to  an  imaginary 
company. 

"Gentlemen,  I  '11  give  you  if  yen  please 
Success  to  the  ancient  family  of  the 
Swivellers,  and  good  luck  to  Mr.  Richard 
in  particular  —  Mr.  Richard,  gentlemen," 
said  Dick,  with  great  emphasis,  "  who 
spends  all  his  money  on  his  friends,  and  ia 
Bah  !  'd  for  his  pains.  Hear,  hear  !" 


'  Dick  !"  said  the  other,  returning  to  his 
seat  after  having  paced  the  room,  twice  or  | 
i.hrice,  "will  you    talk   seriously  for   two  j 
minutes,  if  I  show  you  a  way  to  make  your 
jortune  with  very  little  trouble'?" 

"You've  shown  ine  so  many,"  returned 
Dick  ;  "  and  nothing  has  come  of  any  one 
9J  cm  but  empty  pockets — " 


"  You  '11  tell  a  different  story  of  this  one, 
before  a  very  long  time  is  over,"  said  hk, 
companion  drawing  his  chair  to  the  table, 
"  You  saw  my  si>Ur  Nell?" 

"  What  al;mit  her?"  returned  Dick. 

"  She  has  a  pretty  face,  has  she  not!" 

"  Why,    certa.nly,"   replied    Dick,    ' 
must  say  for  hu  that  there 's  not  any  verv 
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itrong  family  likeness  between  her  and 
you." 

"Has  she  a  pretty  face?"  repeated  his 
friend  impatiently. 

"  Yes,"  said  Dick,  « she  has  a  pretty 
face,  a  very  pretty  face.  What  of  that  V 

44 1  '11  tell  you,"  returned  his  friend. 
"It's  very  plain  that  the  old  man  and  I 
wilJ  remain  at  daggers-drawn  to  the  end 
of  our  lives,  and  that  I  have  nothing  to  ex- 
pect from  him.  You  see  that,  I  suppose !" 
A  bat  might  see  that,  with  the  sun 


shining,"  said  Dick. 
'•It 


(equally  plain  that  the  money  which 
the  old  flint — rot  him — first  taught  me  to 
expect  that  I  should  share  with  her  at  his 
death,  will  all  be  hers,  is  it  not?" 

••  I  should  say  it  was,"  replied  Dick ; 
"  unless  the  way  in  which  I  put  the  case 
to  him,  made  an  impression.  It  may  have 
done  so.  It  was  powerful,  Fred.  •  II- re 
is  a  jolly  old  grandfather1 — that  was  strong, 
I  thought — very  friendly  and  natural.  Did 
it  strike  you  in  that  v. 

44  It  didn't  strike  A/m,"  returned  the  other, 
"so  we  needn't  d  Now  look  here. 

Nell  is  -early  fourteen." 

"  Fine  girl  of  her  age,  but  small,"  ob- 
served Richard  Swiveller  parenthetically. 

14  If  I  am  to  go  on,  be  quiet  for  one 
minut","  returned  Trent,  fretting  at  the 
very  .-light  interest  the  other  appeared  to 
take  in  the  conversation.  4t  Now  I  'm  com- 
ing to  the  point." 

4  That's  right,"  said  Dick. 

44  The   girl   has  strong   affections,   and 

brought  up  as  she  has  been,  may,  at  her 

age,  be  easily  influenced    and   persuaded. 

hand,  I  will  be  bound  by  a 

'cry  little  c  •!  threatening  to  bend 

.ier   to   my  will.     Not  to  beat   about  the 

•Tor  the    n  iieme 

would  take  a  w  ,  what's  to  pre- 

Ri>  ,  who  had  b<>en  look- 

ing over  i  .Mibler  while  his 

,  iddre.-sed  the  toie^oing  remarks 
to  him  with  gr 

of  manner,  no    M>oner  heard  these  wonls 
than  ition, 

and  with   difficulty  ejaculated  the    mono- 
sylla 

"\\ 

lt  I  -ay,  what  's  to  ]  ;>eated  the 

other  with  a  steadiness  of  manner 

>ich  upon  his  companion  he  was 
well  assured  by  long  exp< 
marrying  i 

••  And 
Dick. 

44 1  i  marrying  h«T  now,"— re- 

turned tin*  brother,  angnly  ;  "  sav  in  two 
:our.     Docs  the 
^il  man  l<x>k  like  a  long-li\ 


"  lie  don't  look  like  it,"  said  Dick,  sha- 

I  king   his  head,  "but  these  old   people  — 

I  there 's  no  trusting  'em,  Fred.    There 's  on 

aunt  of  mine  down  in  Dorsetshire,  that  was 

going  to  die  when  I  was  eight  years  old, 

i  and  hasn't  kept  her  word  yet.     They  're 

so  aggravating,  so  unprincipled,  so  spiteful 

j  —  unless  there 's  apoplexy  in  the  family, 

Fred,  you  can't  calculate  upon  'em,  and 

even  then  they  deceive  you  just  as  often 

as  not." 

44  Look  at  the  worst  side  of  the  question 
then,"  said  Trent,  as  steadily  as  before,  and 
keeping  his  eyes  upon  his  friend.  "  Sup- 
pose he  li 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  Dick.  "  There 's  the 
rah." 

44 1  say,"  resumed  .iis  friend,  4<  suppose 
he  lives,  and  I  persuaded,  or  if  the  word 
sounds  more  feasible,  forced,  Nell  to  a 
secret  marriage  with  you.  What  do  you 
think  would  come  of  that?" 

14  A  family  and  an  annual  income  of 
nothing,  to  keep  'em.  on,"  said  Richard 
Swiveller  after  some  reflection. 

••  I  tell  you,"  returned  the  other  uith  an 
increased  eat  newness,  which,  whether  it 
were  r-'.-il  or  a-Himrd,  had  the  same  effect 
on  his  companion,  44  that  he  lives  for  her, 
that  his  whole  energies  and  thoughts  are 
bound  up  in  her,  that  he  would  no  more 
disinherit  her  for  an  act  of  disobedience, 
than  he  would  take  me  into  his  favour 
again  for  any  act  of  obedience  or  virtue 
that  I  could  possibly  be  guilty  of.  He  could 
not  do  it.  You  or  any  other  man  with 
in  his  head  may  see  that,  if  he  choo.- 

44  It  seems  improbable,  certainly,"  said 
Dick,  musing. 

"  It  seems  improbable  because  it  is  im- 
probable," his  friend  returned.  "  If  you 
would  furnish  him  with  an  additional  in- 
ducement to  forgive  you,  let  there  be  an 
irreconcileablc  breach,  a  most  deadly  quar- 
rel, betweni  you  niul  me — lot  there  be  a 
pretence  of  such  a  th.  ...of  course 

— and  he  '11  do  so  fast  enough. 

ml  dropping  will  wear  a\\. 
you  know  you  may  trust  ;  :'ir  aa 

S  -,  whether 

it  come  to?     That  you  be- 

.iihentor  of  the  \\ealth  of 

«-h  old  hunks,  that  you  and  I  spend  it 

toother,  and  thatyi'U  gel  into  the  bargain 

a  Beautiful  youni: 

•  I  ,.!.,.        i  here's  no  doubl  about  hi* 
•  neli,"— said  Dick. 

t  fall 

then!  ','llbt' 

What  will  you  doubt  n 

It  Would    lie    tedloUH    to    |>  r«  >M 

venation  through  all  its  artful  windings 
or  to  develope  the  gradual  approaches  oy 
w  Inch  the  heart  of  Richard  Swiveller  wa* 
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gained.  It  is  sufficient  to  know  that  vanity, 
interest,  poverty,  and  every  spendthrift  con- 
sideration urged  him  to  look  upon  the  pro- 
posal with  favour,  and  that  where  all  other 
inducements  were  wanting1,  the  habitual 
carelessness  of  his  disposition  stepped  in 
and  still  weighed  down  the  scale  on  the 
same  si.le.  To  these  impulses  must  be 
added  the  complete  ascendency  which  his 
friend  had  long  been  accustomed  to  exer- 
cise over  him — an  ascendency  exerted  in 
the  beginning  sorely  at  the  expense  of  the 
unfortunate  Dick's  purse  and  prospects, 
but  still  maintained  without  the  slightest 
relaxation,  notwithstanding  that  Dick  suf- 
fered for  all  his  friend's  vices,  and  was,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  looked  upon  as  his 
designing  tempter  when  he  was  indeed  no- 
thing but  his  thoughtless  light-headed  tool. 

Tne  motives  on  the  other  side  were 
something  deeper  than  any  which  Richard 
Swiveller  entertained  or  understood,  but 
these  being  left  to  their  own  developement, 
require  no  present  elucidation.  The  ne- 
gotiation was  concluded  very  pleasantly, 
and  Mr.  Swiveller  was  in  the  act  of  sta- 
ting in  flowery  terms  that  he  had  no  insur- 
mountable objection  to  marrying  anybody 
plentifully  endowed  with  money  or  move- 
ables,  who  could  be  induced  to  take  him, 
when  he  was  interrupted  in  his  observa- 
tions by  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  the  con- 
sequent necessity  of  crying  "  Come  in." 

The  door  was  opened,  but  nothing  came 
in  except  a  soapy  arm  and  a  strong  gush 
of  tobacco.  The  gush  of  tobacco  came 
from  the  shop  down  stairs,  and  the  soapy 
arm  proceeded  from  the  body  of  a  servant 
girl,  who  being  then  and  there  engaged  in 
cleaning  the  stairs  had  just  drawn  it  out  of 
a  warm  pail  to  take  in  a  letter,  which  let- 
ter she  now  held  in  her  hand,  proclaiming 
aloud  with  that  quick  perception  of  sir- 
names  peculiar  to  her  class,  that  it  was  for 
Mister  Snivelling. 

Dick  looked  rather  pale  and  foolish  when 
he  glanced  at  the  direction,  and  still  more 
so  when  he  came  to  look  at  the  inside,  ob- 
serving that  this  was  one  of  the  incon- 
veniences of  being  a  lady's  man,  and  that 
it  was  very  easy  to  talk  as  they  had  been 
talking,  but  he  had  quite  forgotten  her. 

"Her.     Who!"  demanded  Trent. 

"  Sophy  Wackles,"  said  Dick. 

"Who's  she]" 

1  She's  all  my  fancy  painted  her,  Sir, 


that's  what  she  is,"  said  Mr.  Swiveiler 
taking  a  long  pull  at  "  the  rosy,"  and  look 
ing  gravely  at  his  friend.  "  She  is  lovely, 
.-he  's  divine.  You  know  her." 

"  I  remember,"  said  his  companion,  care- 
les.-ly.  ''  What  of  her  !" 

"Why,  Sir,"  returned  Dick,  "between 
Mi-s  Sophia  Wackles,  and  the  humble  in- 
dividual who  has  now  the  honour  to  ad- 
dress you,  warm  and  tender  sentiments 
have  been  engendered,  sentiments  of  the 
most  honourable  and  inspiring  kind.  The 
Goddess  Diana,  Sir,  that  calls  aloud  for  the 
chase,  is  not  more  particular  in  her  be- 
haviour than  Sophia  Wackles;  I  can  tell 
you  that." 

"Am  I  to  believe  there's  anything  real 
in  what  you  say  ?"  demanded  his  friend ; 
"  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  any  love- 
making  has  been  going  on?" 

"  Love-making,  yes.  Promising,  no," 
said  Dick.  "There  can  be  no  action  for 
breach,  that's  one  comfort.  I've  never 
commit* ?d  myself  in  writing,  Fred." 

"  And  what 's  in  the  letter,  pray  1" 

"  A  reminder,  Fred,  for  to-night — a  small 
party  of  twenty,  making  two  hundred  light 
fantastic  toes  in  all,  supposing  every  lady 
and  gentleman  to  have  the  proper  comple- 
ment. I  must  go,  if  it's  only  to  begin 
breaking  off  the  affair  — I'll  do  it,  don'l 
you  be  afraid.  I  should  like  to  knew  whe- 
ther she  left  this  herself.  If  she  did,  un- 
conscious of  any  bar  to  her  happiness,  it 's 
affecting,  Fred." 

To  solve  this  question,  Mr.  Swivellei 
summoned  the  handmaid  and  ascertained 
that  Miss  Sophy  Wackles  had  indeed  left 
the  letter  with  her  own  hands;  that  she 
had  come  accompanied,  for  decorum's  sake 
no  doubt,  by  a  younger  Miss  Wackles ;  and 
that  on  learning  that  Mr.  Swiveller  was  at 
home  and  being  requested  to  walk  up  stairs, 
she  was  extremely  shocked  and  professed 
that  she  would  rather  die.  Mr.  Swiveller 
heard  this  account  with  a  degree  of  ad- 
miration not  altogether  consistent  with  the 
project  in  which  he  had  just  concurred,  but 
his  friend  attached  very  little  importance 
to  his  behaviour  in  this  respect,  probably 
because  he  knew  that  he  had  influence  suf- 
ficient to  control  Richard  Swiveller's  pro- 
ceedings in  this  or  any  other  matter,  when- 
ever he  deemed  it  necessary,  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  his  own  purposes,  to  exert 
it. 
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(Euriostts  Shop. 


CHAPTER  THE  EIGHTH. 

BUSINESS  disposed  of,  Mr.  Swiveller  was  In  point  of  fact,  it  would  seem  that  the 

inwardly  reminded  of  its  being  nigh  din-  waiter  felt  this  wholesome  truth,  for  wheii 
ner-time,  and  to  the  intent  that  his  health  '  he  returned  for  the  empty  plates  and  dishes 

might  nut  be  endangered  by  longer  al»ti-  and  was  informed  by  Mr.  Swiveller  with 

nence,  despatched  a  message  to  the  nearest  dignified  carelessness  that  he  would  call 

taiUff-houae,  requiring  an  immediate  sup-  and  settle  when  he  should  be  passing  pre- 

ply  of  boiled  beet'  and  greens  for  two.    With  sently,  he  displayed  some  perturbation  of 

this   demand,    however,    the    eating-house  spirit,  and  muttered  a  few  remarks  about 
(having   experience   of  its   customer)   de- |  u payment  on  delivery,"  and  "no   trust," 

clinea  to  comply,  churlishly  sending  back  and  other  unpleasant  subjects,  but  was  fain 

,ver  that"  it'  Mr.  Swiveller  stood  in  to  content  himself  with  inquiring  at  \\hat 

need  of  beef,  perhaps  he  would  be  su  obi ig-  hour  it  was  likely  the  gentleman  would 

to  come  there  and  eat  it,  bringing  call,  in  order  that  being  personally  respon- 

with  him,  as  grace  before  meat,  the  amount  sible  for  the  beef,  greens,  and  sundries,  he 


of  a  certain  small  account  which  had  been 
long  outstanding.  Not  at  all  intimidated 
by  this  rebuff,  but  rather  sharpened  in  wits 
and  appetite,  Mr.  Swiveller  forwarded  the 
same  message  to  another  and  more  distant 
eating-house,  adding  to  it  by  way  of  rider 
that  the  gentleman  was  induced  to  send  so 
far,  not  only  by  the  great  fame  and  popu- 
larity its  beef  had  acquired,  but  in  conse- 


quence of  the  extreme  toughness  of  the 
beef  retailed  at  the  obdurate  cook's  shop, 
which  rendered  it  quite  unfit  not  merely 
for  gentlemanly  food  but  for   any  human 
consumption.      The    good   effect 
politic  course   was  demonstrated 
speedy  arrival  of  a  small  j> 


might  take  care  to  be  in  the  way  at  the 
time.  Mr.  Swiveller,  after  mentally  cal- 
culating his  engagements  to  a  nicety,  re- 
plied that  he  should  look  in  at  from  two 
minutes  before  six  to  seven  minutes  past; 
and  the  man  disappearing  with  this  feeble 
consolation,  Richard  Swiveller  took  a 
greasy  memorandum-book  from  his  pocket 
and  made  an  entry  therein. 


curiously  constructed  of  platters  and  covers, 
whereof  the  lx)ilc<l-beef-plates  formed  the 
base,  and  a  foaming  quart-pot  the  apex; 
the  structure  being  resolved  into  its  com- 
ponent p-irts  afforded  all  things  requisite 


and  nece>  .f.-irty  meal,  to  which 

Mr.  SwivHIer  and  his  friend  applied  them- 
flelvcs  with  great  keenness  and  enjoyment. 
"  M'tv  r  i'.>nt,"  said  Dick, 

sticking  his  f  irk  into  a 

••*?,  "be  the  worst  of  our  lives!  I  like 
this  plan  of  M-Miimir  Viu  with  the  pec]  on; 
th-  r.-'-  ,1  elm  in  <ln\vinga  potatoe  from 
lement  (if  I  may  so  express  it) 
to  which  the  nrh  and  powerful 
gers.  Ah1  •  M  it  little  here  be- 

not  wants  that  little  i  .  true 

—after  dinner." 

"I  hope  the  eating-house  keeper  will 


Is  that  a  reminder,  in  case  you  should 
forget  to  call  1"  said  Trent  with  a  sneer. 

44  Not  exactly,  Fred,"  replied  the  imper- 
turbable Richard,  continuing  to  write  with 
of   this  !  a  business-like  air,  "I  enter  in  this  little 
by   the  !  book  the  names  of  the  streets  that  I  can't 
go  down  while  the  shops  are  open.     This 
dinner  to-day  closes  Long  Acre.     I  bought 
a  pair  of  boots  in  (ireat  Queen  Street,  last 
week,  and  made  that  no  thoroughfare  too. 
There 's  only  one  avenue  to  the  Strand  left 
open  now,  and  I  shall  have  to  stop  up  that 


want  but  little,  nnd  that  he  may  not  want 
that  little,  long,"  returned  his  companion; 
*  btif  i  ••  no  means  of  paying 

forth 

"I  slnll  b«-  passing  presently,  and  I'll 
will,"  said  Dick,  winking  his  eye  signifi- 
cantly. "Thou  •<?  helpless.  The 
foods  are  gone,  Fred,  and  there 's  an  end 
c»f  it" 


to-night,  with  a  pair  of  gloves.  The  roads 
are  closing  so  fast  in  every  direction,  that 
in  about  a  month's  time,  unless  my  aunt 
sends  me  a  remittance,  I  shall  have  to  go 
large  carbuncular  three  or  four  miles  out  of  town  to  get  over 
the  way." 

-  There's  no  fear  of  her  failing,  in  the 
end  !"  said  Trent. 

"Why,  1  hope  not,"  relinked  Mr.  > 

••  but  the  iinlx-r  of  letters 

it  takes  to  softe  v.  nnd  this  time 

tar  as  oiijht  without  any 
effect  at  all.      I'll  write  an 
rnornmir.      I  mean   to  blot  it   n    good  deal 
nnd  shake  some  water  over   it   out  of  tho 
pepper  .  make  it  look 

4  1  'm  in  such  a  state  of  mind  that  I  hardly 
know  whrtt  I  writ  rould 

see  me  at  tlu»  minu* 


misconduct' 
trembles  when  I 

if  that   don't   produce 


my  past 
hand  tre 


p--i>per-csjtor  —  '  my 
hink'  —  blot  again— 
the  effect,  .t  '•  til 
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By  this  time  Mr.  Swiveller  had  finished 
his  entry,  and  he  now  replaced  his  pencil 
in  its  little  sheath  and  closed  the  book,  in 
a  perfectly  grave  and  serious  frame  of 
mind.  His  friend  discovered  that  it  was 
time  for  him  to  fulfil  some  other  engage- 
ment, and  Richard  Swiveller  was  accord- 
ingly left  alone,  in  company  with  the  rosy 
wine  and  his  own  meditations  touching 
Miss  Sophy  Wackles. 

"  It 's  rather  sudden,"  said  Dick,  shaking 
his  head  with  a  look  of  infinite  wisdom, 
and  running  on  (as  he  was  accustomed  to 
do)  with  scraps  of  verse  as  if  they  were 
only  prose  in  a  hurry ;  "  when  the  heart  of 
a  man  is  depressed  with  fears,  the  mist  is 
dispelled  when  Miss  Wackles  appears: 
she 's  a  very  nice  girl.  She 's  like  the  red 
red  rose  that's  newly  sprung  in  June  — 
there  's  no  denying  that — she  's  also  like  a 
melody  that's  sweetly  played  in  tune. 
It 's  really  very  sudden.  Not  that  there 's 
any  need,  on  account  of  Fred's  little  sister, 
to  turn  cool  directly,  but  it 's  better  not  to 
go  too  far.  If  I  begin  to  cool  at  all  I  must 
begin  at  once,  I  see  that.  There's  the 
chance  of  an  action  for  breach,  that 's  one 
reason.  There 's  the  chance  of  Sophy's 
getting  another  husband,  that 's  another. 
There"'s  the  chance  of — no,  there's  no 
chance  of  that,  but  it 's  as  well  to  be  on  the 
safe  side." 

This  undeveloped  consideration  was  the 
possibility,  which  Richard  Swiveller  sought 
to  conceal  even  from  himself,  of  his  not  be- 
ing proof  against  the  charms  of  Miss  Wac- 
kles, and  in  some  unguarded  moment,  by 
linking  his  fortunes  to  hers  for  ever,  of 
putting  it  out  of  his  own  power  to  further 
the  notable  scheme  to  which  he  had  so 
readily  become  a  party.  For  all  these  rea- 
sons, he  decided  to  pick  a  quarrel  with 
Miss  Wackles  without  delay,  and  casting 
about  for  a  pretext  determined  in  favour  of 
groundless  jealousy.  Having  made  up  his 
mind  on  this  important  point,  he  circulated 
the  glass*(from  his  right  hand  to  his  left, 
and  back  again)  pretty  freely,  to  enable 
him  to  act  his  part  with  the  greater  discre- 
tion, and  then,  after  making  some  slight 
improvements  in  his  toilet,  bent  his  steps 
towards  the  spot  hallowed  by  the  fair  ob- 
ject of  his  meditations. 

This  spot  was  at  Chelsea,  for  there  Miss 
Sophia  Wackles  resided  with  her  widowed 
mother  and  two  sisters,  in  conjunction  with 
whom  she  maintained  a  very  small  day- 
school  for  young  ladies  of  proportionate 
dimensions;  a  circumstance  which  was 
made  known  to  the  neighbourhood  by  an 
oval  board  over  the  front  first-floor  window, 
whereon  appeared  in  circumambient  flour- 
ishes the  words  "  Ladies'  Seminary ;"  and 
which  was  further  published  and  proclaim- 


ed at  intervals  between  the  hours  of  na. . 
past  nine  and  ten  in  the  morning,  by  a 
straggling  and  solitary  young  lady  of  ten- 
der  years,  standing  on  the  scraper  on  the 
tips  of  her  toes,  and  making  futile  attempts 
to  reach  the  knocker  with  a  spelling-book 
The  several  duties  of  instruction  in  this 
establishment  were  thus  discharged .  Eng- 
lish grammar,  composition,  geography,  and 
the  use  of  the  dumb-bells,  by  Miss  Melissa 
Wackles;  writing,  arithmetic,  dancing, 
music,  and  general  fascination,  by  Miss 
Sophy  Wackles;  the  art  of  needle-work, 
marking,  and  samplery,  by  Miss  Jane 
Wackles;  corporal  punishment,  fasting, 
and  other  tortures  and  terrors,  by  Mrs. 
Wackles.  Miss  Melissa  Wackles  was  the 
eldest  daughter,  Miss  Sophy  the  next,  and 
Miss  Jane  the  youngest.  Miss  Melissa 
might  have  seen  five-and-thirty  summers  or 
thereabouts,  and  verged  on  the  autumnal ; 
Miss  Sophy  was  a  fresh,  good-humoured, 
buxom  girl  of  twenty  ;  and  Miss  Jane  num- 
bered scarcely  sixteen  years.  Mrs.  \Y;ie- 
kles  was  an  excellent  but  rather  venomous 
old  lady  of  three-score. 

To  this  Ladies'  Seminary  then,  Richard 
Swiveller  hied,  with  designs  obnoxious  to 
the  peace  of  the  fair  Sophia,  who,  arrayed 
in  virgin  white,  embellished  by  no  ornament 
but  one  blushing  rose,  received  him  on  his 
arrival,  in  the  midst  of  very  elegant  not  to 
say  brilliant  preparations ;  such  as  the  em- 
bellishment of  the  room  with  the  little 
flower- pots  which  always  stood  on  the  win- 
dow-sill outside,  save  in  windy  weather 
when  they  blew  into  the  area,  the  choice 
attire  of  the  day-scholars  who  were  allowed 
to  grace  the  festival,  the  unwonted  curls 
of  Miss  Jane  Wackles,  who  had  kept  her 
head  during  the  whole  of  the  preceding 
day  screwed  up  tight  in  a  yellow  play-bill, 
and  the  solemn  gentility  and  stately  learn- 
ing of  the  old  lady  and  her  eldest  daughter, 
which  struck  Mr.  Swiveller  as  being  un- 
common, but  made  no  further  impression 
upon  him. 

The  truth  is — and  as  there  is  no  account- 
ing for  tastes,  even  a  taste  so  strange  as 
this  may  be  recorded  without  being  looked 
upon  as  a  wilful  and  malicious  invention— 
the  truth  is  that  neither  Mrs.  Wackles  nor 
her  eldest  daughter  had  at  any  time  greatly 
favoured  the  pretensions  of  Mr.  Swiveller, 
being  accustomed  to  make  slight  mention 
of  him  as  "a  gay  young  man,"  and  to  sigh 
and  shake  their  heads  ominously  whenever 
his  name  was  mentioned.  Mr.  Swiveller'b 
conduct  in  respect  to  Miss  Sophy  having 
been  of  that  vague  and  dilatory  kind  which 
is  usually  looked  upon  as  betokening  nc 
fixed  matrimonial  intentions,  the  young 
lady  herself  began  in  course  of  time  to 
deem  it  highly  desirable,  that  it  should  be 
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brought  to  an  issue  one  way  or  other. 
Hence  she  had  at  last  consented  to  play  off 
against  Richard  Swiveller  a  stricken  mar- 
ket-gardener known  to  be  ready  with  his 
offer  on  the  smallest  encouragement,  and 
hence — a*  this  occasion  in  oially 

aed  for  the  purpose — that  great  anxi- 
ety on  her  part  for  Richard  Sniveller's 
presence  which  had  occasioned  her  to  leave 
the  note  ho  has  been  --'ive.  "  If 

he  has  any  expectations  ut  all  or  any  means 
of  keeping  a  wife  \\  Mr-.  VVac- 

kles  to  her  eldest  daughter,  "  he  Ml  state 
'em  to  us  now  or  n-  v  r." — -'If  he  really 
cares  about  me,"  tho  Sophy,  "he 

must  tell  me  so,  to-n; 

But  all   these  ~   and 

thinking  beini:  unknown  to  Mr.  Swiveller, 
affected  liim  not  in  the  least;  he  was  de- 
bating in  his  mind  how  he  could  best  turn 
jealous,  and  wishing  that  Sophy  were  for 
that  occasion  only  far  less  pretty  than  she 
or  that  she  were  her  own  sister,  which 
would  have  served  his  turn  as  well,  when 
the  company  came,  and  among  them  the 
market-gardener,  whose  name  was  Cheggs. 
But  Mr.  Cheggs  came  not  alone  or  unsup- 
ported, for  he  prudently  brought  along  with 
him  ii  .  Miss  Cheggs,  who  making 

::it  to  Miss  Sophy  and  taking  her  by 
both  hands,   and  kissing    her    upon    both 
;s,   hoped  in  an  audible  whisper  that 
they  had  not  come  too  early. 

••  Too  early,  no!"  replied  Miss  Sophy. 

.-,"  rejoined  Miss  Cheggs, 

in  the  same  whisper  as  before,  "  I've  been 

so  tormented,  so  worried,  that  it's  a  mercy 

not  here  at  four  o'clock  in  the 

afternoon.     Alick  has  been  in  suck  a 

of  impatience  to  V.mM  hardly  be- 

iie  was  dressed  before  dinner- 

•kmg  at  tho  clock  and 

U  's  all  your  fault, 

you  naughty  th 

oi-hnd,  and  Mr. 
fs  (who    WIH    bashful    be: 

moth'T  and 

sisters,  to  prevent  Mr.  Che^s  from  blush- 

utions 
. 
are  of  him-   If      II 

I,  here   was  L 
i  and  foundation  for  ; 

'  having  this  causo,  reawn 
fonti'i 

*  peeling  to  find, 
•i  sound  r 

by  his 

hid    Mi 


templated  the  glorious  figure  of  the  young 
lady  as  she  moved  through  the  mazy  dance. 
Nor  was  this  the  only  *tart  Mr.  Swiveller 
had  of  the  market-gardener,  for  determin- 
ing to  show  the  family  what  quality  of  man 
they  trifled  with,  and  influenced  perhaps 
by  his  late  libations,  he  performed  such 
feats  of  agility  and  such  spins  and  twirls 
as  filled  the  company  with  astonishment, 
and  in  particular  caused  a  very  long  gen- 
tleman who  was  dancing  with  a  very  short 
scholar,  to  stand  imi''  1  by  won- 

der and  admiration.  Even  Mrs.  \Vackles 
forgot  for  the  moment  to  snub  three  small 
young  ladies  who  were  inclined  to  be  Imp- 
id  could  not  repress  a  rising  tli 
that  to  have  such  a  dancer  as  that  in  the 
family  would  be  a  pride  indeed. 


At  this  momentous  crisis,  Miss  Cheggs 

"ly, 

for  not  confining  herself  to  expressing  by 


proved  herself  a  vigorous  and  useful  a 


(In '  i 


scornful  smiles  a  contempt  for  Mr.  Swiv- 
eller's  accomplishments,  she  took  every  op- 
portunity of  whispering  into  Miss  Sophy's 
ear  expressions  of  condolence  and  sympa- 
thy on  her  being  worried  by  such  a  ridicu- 
lous creature, declaring  that  she  was  fright- 
ened to  death,  lest  Alick  should  fall  upon, 
and  beat  him,  in  the  fullness  of  his  wrath, 
and  entreating  Miss  Sophy  to  observe  how 
the  eyes  of  the  said  Alick  gleamed  with  love 
and  fury;  passions,  it  may  be  observed, 
which  being  too  much  for  his  eyes,  rushed 
into  his  nose,  and  suffused  it  with  a  crimson 
glow. 

"You   must  dance  with   Miss  Ch> 
said   Miss  Sophy  to  Dick  Swiveller, 
she  had  danced   twice  with   Mr.  Ci 
and  made  great  show  of  encoura^im:  his. 
advances.     "She's  such  a  nice  girl — and 
her  brother's  quite  delightful." 

"Quite   delightful.  ' — muttered 

Dick.  "  Quite  delighted,  too,  I  should  say, 
from  the  manner  in  which  he's  looking  this 

lire  Miss  Jane  (previously  instructed 
for  the  purpose)  inter|x>sed  her  m  my  curls 
and  whispered  her  si.-ter  to  ob.-er\e  how 
j.-aloti-  .Mr.  OP 

"Jealous!     I.  .ii>udence!"  said 

rd  Swive! 

"II-  impudence,  Mr.  s\\  •veller!"  said 
.  tossing  her  head.  "Take  care  he 
bear  you,  sir,  .  >r  you  u.ay  be  sor 

— M  said  M 

••  .\  "    replied  In  \Vliy 

I  like  ;  13  a* 

good  ;i  iy  else 

has;   and   perhaps   he  may  ha 

.!  so<>n,  if  he  hn  u  k 
best  about  ih; .'. 

Th"ii^h  '    d    plul 
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tween  Miss  Sophy  and  her  sister,  origina- 
ting in  humane  intentions,  and  having  for 
its  object  the  inducing  Mr.  Svviveller  to 
declare  himself  in  time ;  it  failed  in  its  ef- 
fect ;  for  Miss  Jane  being  one  of  those  young 
ladies  who  are  prematurely  shrill  and 
shrewish,  gave  such  undue  importance  to 
her  part,  that  Mr.  Swiveller  retired  in  dud- 
geon, resigning  his  mistress  to  Mr.  Chcggs, 
and  conveying  a  defiance  in  his  looks  which 
that  gentleman  indignantly  returned. 

"Did  you  speak  to  me,  sir?"  said  Mr. 
Cheggs,  following  him  into  a  corner. — 
"  Have  the  kindness  to  smile,  sir,  in  order 
that  we  may  not  be  suspected.  Did  you 
speak  to  me,  sir!" 

Mr.  Swiveller  looked  with  a  supercilious 
smile  at  Mr.  Cheggs's  toes,  then  raised  his 
eyes  from  them  to  his  ancle,  from  that  to 
nis  shin,  from  that  to  his  knee,  and  so  on, 
very  gradually,  kerping  up  his  right  leg, 
until  he  reached  his  chin,  and  travelling 
straight  up  the  middle  of  his  nose,  came 
at  last  to  his  eyes,  when  he  said  abruptly, 

"No,  sir,  I  did  n't!" 

44  Hem !"  said  Mr.  Cheggs,  glancing 
o/er  his  shoulders,  ",/ave  the  goodness  to 
nnile  again,  sir.  Perhaps  you  wished  to 
•peak  to  me,  sir." 

"  No,  sir,  I  didn't  do  that,  either." 

"Perhapr  you  may  have  nothing  to  say 
to  me  now,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Cheggs,  fiercely. 

At  these  words  Richard  Swiveller  with- 


drew his  eyes  from  Mr.  Cheggs's  face,  and 
travelling  down  the  middle  of  his  nose  and 
down  his  waistcoat  and  down  his  right  leg, 
reached  his  toes  again,  and  carefully  sur 
veyed  them ;  this  done,  he  crossed  over 
and  coming  up  the  other  leg,  and  thence 
approaching  by  the  waistcoat  as  before,  said 
when  he  had  got  to  his  eyes,  "  No,  sir,  1 
haven't." 

"Oh,  indeed,  sir!"  said  Mr.  Cheggs. 
"  Pm  glad  to  hear  it.  You  know  whore 
Pm  to  be  found  I  suppose,  sir,  in  case  you 
should  have  any  thing  to  say  to  me1?'1 

"  I  can  easily  inquire,  sir,  when  I  want 
to  know." 

"There's  nothing  more  we  need  say,  1 
believe,  sir?" 

"Nothing  more,  sir." — With  that  they 
closed  the  tremendous  dialogue  by  frown- 
ing mutually.  Mr.  Cheggs  hastened  to 
tender  his  hand  to  Miss  Sophy,  and  Mr. 
Swiveller  sat  himself  down  in  a  corner  in 
a  very  moody  state. 

Hard  by  this  corner,  Mrs.  Wackles  and 
Miss  Wackles  were  seated,  looking  on  at 
the  dance;  and  unto  Mrs.  and  Miss  Wac- 
kles, Miss  Cheggs  occasionally  darted  when 
he"  partner  was  occupied  with  his  share  of 
the  figure,  and  made  some  remark  or  other 
which  was  gall  and  wormwood  to  Richard 
Swiveller's  soul.  Looking  into  the  eyes 
of  Mrs.  and  Miss  Wackles  for  encourage- 
ment, and  sitting  very  upright  and  uncom- 
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triable  on  a  couple  of  hard  stools,  were  , 
»wo  of  the  day-scholars ;  and  when 
Wackles  smiled,  and  Mrs.  Wackles  smiled, 
the  two  little  girls  on  the  stools  sought  to 
curry  favour  by  smiling  likewise,  in  <jra- 
oioufi  acknowledgment  of  which  attention 
the  old  lady  frowned  them  down  instantly, 
and  said  if  they  dared  to  be  guilty  of  such 
impertinence  again,  they  should  be  sent 
under  convoy  to  their  respective  homes. — 
This  threat  caused  one  of  the  young  ladies, 
she  being  of  a  weak  and  trembling  temper- 
ament, to  shed  tears,  and  for  this  offence 
they  were  both  filed  oft'  immediately,  with 
a  dreadful  promptitude  that  struck  terror 
into  the  souls  of  all  the  pupils. 

"  1  've  got  such  news  for  you,"  said  Miss 
Cheggs  approaching  once  more,  "  Alick 
has  been  saying  such  things  to  Sophy. 
Upon  my  word,  you  know  it's  quite  serious 
and  in  earnest,  that's  clear." 

41  What's  he  been  saying,  my  dear  1"  de- 
manded Mrs.  \\.ickles. 

"All  manner  of  things,"  replied 
Cheggs,  "you  can't  think  how  out  he  has 
been  speak 

Richard  Swiveller  considered  it  advisa- 
ble to  hear  no  more,  but  taking  advantage 
of  a  pause  in  the  dancing,  and  the  approach 
of  Mr.  Cheggs  to  pay  his  court  to  the  old 
lady,  swaggered  with  an  extremely  careful 
assumption  of  extreme  carelessness  towards 
the  door,  passing  on  the  way  Miss  Jane 
Wackles,  who  in  all  the  glory  of  her  curls 
was  holding  a  flirtation  (as  good  practice 
when  no  bettor  was  to  be  had)  with  a  fee- 
ble old  gentleman  who  lodged  in  the  par- 
lour. Near  the  door  sat  Miss  Sophy,  still 
fluttered  and  confused  by  the  attentions  of 
•  !e  Richard  Swi- 
veller lingered  for  a  moment  to  exchange 

•*  My  boat  is  on  the  shore  and  my  bark 

is  on  the  sea,  but  before  I  pass  this  door  I 

will  .-ay  firewell  to  thee,"  murmured  Dick, 

looking  gl<-  hrr. 

"Are  you  g<  i    Miss  Sophy, 

u  heart  sunk  within  her  at  tlio  result 

.'agem,  but  who  affected  a  light 

"Am  I  going!"  echoed   Dick   bitterly. 

irly," 

wid  Mis*  ut  you  arc  you 

TUMer  of  c< 

would  that  I  had  been  my  own  mis- 


tress  too,"  said  Dick,  "  before  I  had  ever 
entertained  a  thought  of  you.  Miss  Wac- 
kles, I  believed  you  true,  and  I  was  blest 
in  so  believing,  but  now  I  mourn  that  e'er 
I  knew,  a  girl  so  fair  yet  so  deceiving." 

Miss  Sophy  bit  her  lip  and  affected  to 
look  with  great  interest  after  Mr.  Cheggs, 
who  was  quaffing  lemonade  in  the  distance. 

"  I  came  here,"  said  Dick,  rather  oblivi- 
ous of  the  purpose  with  which  he  had  really 
come,  "  with  my  bosom  expanded,  my  heart 
dilated,  and  my  sentiments  of  a  correspond- 
ing description.  I  go  away  with  feelings 
that  may  be  conceived  but  cannot  be  de- 
scribed, feeling  within  myself  the  desolat- 
ing truth  that  my  best  affections  have  ex- 
perienced this  night  a  stifler!" 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  what  you  mean, 
Mr.  Swiveller,"  said  Miss  Sophy  with  down- 
cast eyes.  "  I  'm  very  sorry  if — " 

"  Sorry,  ma'am  !"  said  Dick ;  "  sorry  in 
the  possession  of  a  Cheggs!  But  I  wish 
you  a  very  good  night,  concluding  with  this 
slight  remark,  that  there  is  a  young  lady 
growing  up  at  this  present  moment  for  me, 
who  has  not  only  great  personal  attractions 
but  great  wealth,  and  who  has  requ 
her  next  of  kin  to  propose  for  my  hand, 
which,  having  a  regard  for  some  members 
of  her  family,  I  have  consented  to  promise. 
It 's  a  gratifying  circumstance  which  you  '11 
be  glad  to  hear,  that  a  young  and  lovely 
girl  is  growing  into  a  woman  expressly  on 
my  account,  and  is  now  saving  up  for  me. 
I  thought  I  'd  mention  it.  I  have  now 
merely  to  apologise  for  trespassing  so  long 
upon  your  attention.  Good  night." 

"  There 's  one  good  thing  springs  out  of 
all  this,"  said  Ridiard  Swiveller  to  himself 
when  he  had  reached  home  and  was  hang- 
ing over  the  candle  with  the  extinguisher 
in  his  hand,  "  which  is»,  that  I  now  go  heart 
and  soul,  neck  nnd  heels,  with  Fred  in  nil 
his  scheme  about  little  Nelly,  and  right 
glad  he'll  be  to  find  :  m:  upon  it. 

lie  shall  know  all  about  that  to-morrow, 
nnd  in  the  me;m  tune,  as  it's  rather  late, 
I  '11  try  nnd  get  a  wink  or  two  of  the 
balmy." 

"  The  balmy"  came  almost  a*  noon  a«  it 
was  courted.  '  Iii  ii  very  few  mil     '•      Mr. 
Swiveller  \V.TS  fast  asleep,  dre»: 
he  had  married  Nelly  Tn-nt  ami  come  into 
the  pn>p«T»y,  and  that  his  first  net  of  power 
was  to  lay  waste  the  market-giu 
Cheggs  and  turn  it  into  a  brick-: 
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Two  or  throe  evenings  after  the  institu- 
tion of  Mr.  Weller's  Watch,  I  thought  I 
heard  as  I  walked  in  the  garden  the  voice 
of  M  r.  \Veller  himself  at  no  great  distance ; 
and  stopping1  once  or  twice  to  listen  more 
attentively,  I  found  that  the  sounds  pro- 
ceeaed  from  my  housekeeper's  little  sit- 
ting-room, which  is  at  the  back  of  the 
house.  I  took  no  further  notice  of  the  cir- 
cumstance at  that  time*  but  it  formed  the 
subject  of  a  conversation  between  me  and 
my  friend  Jack  Redburn  next  morning, 
when  I  found  that  I  had  not  been  deceived 
in  my  impression.  Jack  furnished  me  with 
the  following  particulars,  and  as  he  ap- 
peared to  tuke  extraordinary  pleasure  in 
relating  them,  I  have  begged  him  in  future 
to  jot  down  any  such  domestic  scenes  or 
occurrences  that  may  please  his  humour, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  told  in  his  own 
way.  I  must  confess  that  as  Mr.  Pickwick 
and  he  are  constantly  together,  I  have  been 
influenced,  in  making  this  request,  by  a  se- 
cret desire  to  know  something  of  their  pro- 
ceedings. 

On  the  evening  in  question,  the  house- 
keeper's room  was  arranged  with  particu- 
lar care,  and  the  housekeeper  herself  was 
very  smartly  dressed.  The  preparations, 
however,  were  not  confined  to  mere  showy 
demonstrations,  as  tea  was  prepared  for 
three  persons,  with  a  small  display  of  pre- 
serves and  jams  and  sweet  cakes,  which 
heralded  some  uncommon  occasion.  Miss 
Benton  (my  housekeeper  bears  that  name) 
was  in  a  state  of  great  expectation  too,  fre- 
quently going  to  the  front  door  and  looking 
anxiously  down  the  lane,  and  more  than 
once  observing  to  the  servant  girl  that  she 
expected  company  and  hoped  no  accident 
had  happened  to  delay  them. 

A  modest  ring  at  the  bell  at  length  al- 
kyed  her  fears,  and  Miss  Benton,  hurrying 
into  her  own  room  and  shutting  herself  up 
in  order  that  she  might  preserve  that  ap- 
pearance of  being  taken  by  surprise,  which 
is  BO  essential  to  the  polite  reception  of  vis- 
ters,  awaited  their  coming  with  a  smiling 
countenance. 

14  Good  ev'nin,  mum,"  said  the  older  Mr. 
Weller,  looking  in  at  the  door,  after  a  pre- 
fatory tap,  4'  I'm  afeerd  we've  come  in,  ray- 
iher  arter  the  time,  mum,  hut  the  young 
colt  being  full  o'  wice  has  been  a  boltin' 
and  shyin'  and  gettin'  his  leer  over  the 
jraces  to  sich  a  ex-tent  that  if  he  an't  wery 
soon  broke  in,  he'll  wex  me  into  a  broken 
heart,  and  then  he'll  never  be  brought  out 


no  more,  except  to  learn  his  letters  from 
the  writin'  on  his  errand  father's  tombstone." 

With  these  pathetic  words,  whicn  were 
addressed  to  something  outside  the  door 
about  two  feet  six  from  the  ground,  Mr. 
Weller  introduced  a  very  small  boy,  firm- 
ly set  upon  a  couple  of  very  sturdy  Irirs, 
who  looked  as  if  nothing  could  ever  knock 
him  down.  Besides  having  a  very  round 
face  strongly  resembling  Mr.  Welter's,  and 
a  stout  little  body  of  exactly  his  build,  this 
young  gentleman,  standing  with  his 
very  wide  apart,  as  if  the  top  boots  were 
familiar  to  them,  actually  winked  upon  the 
housekeeper  with  his1  infant  eye,  in  imita- 
tion of  his  grandfather. 

"There's  a  naughty  boy,  mum,"  said 
Mr.  Weller,  bursting  with  delight,  "  there's 
a  immorral  Tony.  Wos  there  ever  a  little 
chap  o'  four  year  and  eight  months  old  as 
vinked  his  eye  at  a  strange  lady,  afore  ]" 

As  little  affected  by  this  observation  as 
by  the  former  appeal  to  his  feelings,  Mas- 
ter Weller  elevated  in  the  air  a  small  mo- 
del of  a  coach-whip  which  he  carried  in  his 
hand,  and  addressing  the  housekeeper  with 
a  shrill  "  ya — hip  !"  inquired  if  she  was 
"  going  down  the  road  ;"  at  which  happy 
adaptation  of  a  lesson  he  had  been  taught 
from  infancy,  Mr.  Weller  could  restrain  his 
feelings  no  longer,  but  gave  him  twopence 
on  the  spot 

44  It's  in  wain  to  deny  it,  mum,"  said  Mr. 
Weller,  44  this  here  is  a  boy  arter  his  grand- 
father's own  heart,  and  beats  out  all  the 
boys  as  ever  wos  or  will  be.  Though 
at  the  same  time,  mum,"  added  Mr.  Wei- 
ler,  trying  to  look  gravely  down  upon  his 
favourite,  44  it  was  wery  wrong  on  him  to 
want  to  over  all  the  posts  as  we  come 
along,  and  wery  cruel  on  him  to  force  poor 
grandfather  to  lift  him  cross-legged  over 
every  vun  of  'em.  He  wouldn't  pass  vun 
single  blessed  post,  mum,  and  at  the  top  o* 
the  lane  there's  seven-and-forty  on  'em  all 
in  a  row  and  wery  close  together." 

Here  Mr.  Weller,  whose  feelings  were 
in  a  perpetual  conflict  between  pride  in  his 
grandson's  achievements,  and  a  sense  of  his 
own  responsibility  and  the  importance  of 
impressing  him  with  moral  truths,  burst 
into  a  fit  of  laughter  and  suddenly  check- 
,ing  himself,  remarked  in  a  severe  tone  that 
little  boys  as  made  .their  grandfathers  put 
'em  over  posts,  never  went  to  heaven  at 
any  price. 

By  this  time,  the  housekeeper  had  made 
tea,  and  little  Tony,  placed  on  a  chair  be- 
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iide  her  with  his  eyes  nearly  on  a  lovcl 
with  the  top  of  the  table,  was  provided 
with  various  delicacies,  which  yielded  him 
extreme  entertainment.  The  housekeeper 
(who  seemed  rather  afraid  of  the  child,  not- 
withstanding her  caresses,)  patted  him  on 
the  hi-.ul.  and  declared  that  he  was  the 

seen. 

"  Wy.'mum,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  "I  don't 

think  •'),  nnd  that's  the 

truth.     Rut  if  my  eon  Hamivel  would  give 

v  vny.   iniiin,  and  only  dispense  with 

!.  :V   tllO   V'jrd?" 

"  What  won).    M:  •    said    the 

itly. 

"  I1  'li.it  gnntle- 

man,  Inym^  hi*  hand  upon  • 

.,iv«-l,  muni, 
dis-pense  vith  these  ! 

the  ii  '"r." 

"  lint    wh  it    would  tlii>   rhild 

wear  in-trad,   Mr.   Wrllrr!"  inquir- 

11 1 '  1    my  pon    Snrn 

tgrn  nnd  •  irnrd  th« 

•Mo  pnrwidr  him  nt  my  ou  : 

'th«\s  as  'ud  be  the  ninkm'  on 
him.  arid  tonn  his  mind  m  mtin 
pursuit*  a«*  I  hopr  thr  film 
vi'l  ii 
mv  Imy,  trll  thr  lady  wot  them  clothes  are, 


as  grandfather  says,  father  ought  to  Jet  you 
vear." 

"  A  little  white  hat  and  a  little  sprig 
if  and  little  knee  cords  anil  little  top- 
boots  and  a  little  green  coat  with  little  bright 
buttons  and  a  little  wi-lwet  collar,"  rrplied 
;  Tony,  with  prent  rondinrss  and   no  stop.--. 

"That's  the   ros-tonin,  mum,"  said  Mr. 
Woller,  looking  proudiy  at  the  housrk 
"Once  make  sirh  a  model  on  him  as  that, 
and  you  'd  say  In*  ?/-o.\-  a  aniyrl !" 

Tcrhaps   the    housekeeper  thought  that 
in   Fiirh   a   jjijise   younir   Tony  would   lo<ik 
more  like  fho  an«H  at  ultflgton   than  any 
thint:  else  ot' that  nam'\  or  perhaps  si. 
•'.<  rrtrd    t(»    find    her    previous!', 
erivd   ideas  disturbed,  ns  angels  tl 
roimnonly    represented     iu    t.>p-!xx>ts    nnd 

•prig  wamooats.     She  couched  doubtfully, 

•  1  nothing. 

"How  many  brothers  and   sisters   have 
you,  my  d--ar  '  '  she  asked  after  a  si. 

>  ie  brother  and   no  si-ter  at  n' 

S  im  his  na  !  so  * 

I  i  'll'T1" 

'  i  y.-s,  I  know   him,"  said  the  noUflti 
1  you  ?"  pursued 

I  hope  so, '  rejoined  the  smiling 
keeper. 
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Tony  considered  a  moment,  and  then 
said,  "  Is  my  grandfather  fond  of  you  1" 

This  would  seem  a  very  easy  question  to 
answer,  but  instead  of  replying  to  it,  the 
housekeeper  smiled  in  great  confusion,  and 
said  that  really  children  did  ask  such  ex- 
traordinary questions  that  it  was  the  most 
difficult  thing  in  the  world  to  talk  to  them. 
Mr.  Weller  took  upon  himself  to  reply  that 
he  was  very  fond  of  the  lady ;  but  the 
housekeeper  entreating  that  he  would  not 
put  such  filings  into  the  child's  head,  Mr. 
Weller  shook  his  own  while  she  looked 
another  way,  and  seemed  to  be  troubled 
with  a  misgiving  that  captivation  was  in 
progress.  It  was  perhaps  on  this  account 
that  he  changed  the  subject  precipitately. 

"  It's  wery  wrong  in  little  boys  to  make 
game  o'  their  grandfathers,  a'nt  it,  mum  1" 
asked  Mr.  Weller,  shaking  his  head  wag- 
gishly, until  Tony  looked  at  him,  when  he 
counterfeited  the  deepest  dejection  and 
sorrow. 

"  Oh  very  sad !"  assented  the  house- 
keeper. "But  I  hope  no  little  boys  do 
that?" 

"Th?re  is  vun  young  Turk,  mum,"  said 
Mr.  Weller,  "  as  havin'  seen  his  grand- 
father a  little  overcome  vith  drink  on  the 
occasion  of  a  friend's  birthday,  goes  a  reel- 
in'  and  staggerin'  about  the  house,  and 
makin'  believe  that  he 's  the  old  gen'lm'n." 

"  Oh  quite  shocking !"  cried  the  house- 
keeper. 

"  Yes  mum,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  "  and 
prevously  to  so  doin',  this  here  young  trai- 
tor that  I  'm  speakin1  of,  pinches  his  little 
nose  to  make  it  red,  and  then  he  gives  a 
hiccup  and  says,  'I'm  all  right,'  he  says, 
*  give  us  another  song !'  Ha  ha !  '  Give 
us  another  song,'  he  says.  Ha  ha  ha !" 

In  his  excessive  delight,  Mr.  Weller 
was  quite  unmindful  of  his  moral  responsi- 
bility, until  little  Tony  kicked  up  his  legs 
and  laughing  immoderately  cried,  "that 
was  me,  that  was :"  whereupon  the  grand- 
father by  a  great  effort  became  extremely 
solemn. 

"  No,  Tony,  not  you,"  said  Mr.  Weller. 
"  I  hope  it  warn't  you,  Tony.  It  must  ha' 
fceen  that  'ere  naughty  little  chap  as  comes 
sometimes  out  o'  the  empty  watch-box 
round  the  corner — that  same  little  chap  as 
wos  found  standing  on  the  table  afore  the 
looking-glass,  pretending  to  shave  himself 
vith  a  oyster-knife." 

"  He  didn't  hurt  himself,  I  hope?"  ob- 
iorved  the  housekeeper. 

"  Not  he,  mum,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  proud- 
ly, "  bless  your  heart,  you  might  trust  that 
ere  boy  vith  a  steam  engine  a'most,  he's 
such  a  knowin'  young  " — but  suddenly  re- 
oollecting  himself,  and  observing  that  Tony 


perfectly  understood  and  appreciated  the 
compliment,  the  old  gentleman  groaned 
and  observed  that  "  It  wos  all  wery  shockin* 
— wery." 

"  Oh  he's  a  bad  'un,"  said  Mr.  Weller 
"  is  that  'ere  watch-box  boy,  makin'  such 
a  noise  and  litter  in  the  back-yard,  he  does, 
waterin'  wooden  horses  and  feedin'  of 'em 
vith  grass,  and  perpetivally  spillin'  his  lit- 
tle brother  out  of  a  veelbarrow,  and  fright- 
enin'  his  mother  out  of  her  wits,  at^the 
wery  moment  wen  she  's  expectin'  to  in- 
crease lira  stock  of  happiness  vith  another 
play-feller— oh  he 's  a  bad  'un  !  He 's  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  pwt  on  a  pair  o'  paper 
spectacles  as  he  got  his  father  to  make  for 
him,  and  ,valk  up  and  down  the  garden 
vith  his  hands  behind  him  in  imitation  of 
Mr.  Pickwick  —  but  Tony  don't  do  sich 
things,  oh  no !" 

"  Oh  no  !"  echoed  Tony. 

"  He  knows  better,  he  does,"  said  Mr. 
Weller,  "  he  knows  that  if  he  wos  to  come 
sich  games  as  these,  nobody  wouldn't  love 
him,  and  that  his  grandfather  in  partickler 
couldn't  abear  the  sight  on  him :  for  vich 
reasons  Tony 's  always  good." 

"Always  good,"  echoed  Tony;  and  his 
grandfather  immediately  took  him  on  his 
knee  and  kissed  him,  at  the  same  time 
with  many  nods  and  winks  slyly  pointing 
at  the  child's  head  with  his  thumb,  in  order 
that  the  housekeeper,  otherwise  deceived 
by  the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  (Mr. 
Weller)  had  sustained  his  character,  might 
not  suppose  that  any  other  young  gentle- 
man was  referred  to,  and  might  clearly  un- 
derstand that  the  boy  of  the  watch-box  was 
but  an  imaginary  creation,  and  a  fetch  of 
Tony  himself,  invented  for  his  improvement 
and  reformation. 

Not  confining  himself  to  a  mere  verbal 
description  of  his  grandson's  abilities,  Mr. 
Weller,  when  tea  was  finished,  incited  him 
by  various  gifts  of  pence  and  half-pence  to 
smoke  imaginary  pipes,  drink  visionary 
beer  from  real  pots,  imitate  his  grandfather 
without  reserve,  and  in  particular  to  go 
through  the  drunken  scene,  which  threw 
the  old  gentleman  into  ecstasies  and  filled 
the  housekeeper  with  wonder.  Nor  was 
Mr.  Weller's  pride  satisfied  with  even  this 
display,  for  when  he  took  his  leave  he  car- 
ried the  child  like  some  rare  and  astonish- 
ing curiosity,  first  to  the  barber's  house  and 
afterwards  to  the  tobacconist's,  at  each  ol 
which  places  he  repeated  his  performances 
with  the  utmost  effect  to  applauding  and 
delighted  audiences.  It  was  half-past  nine 
o'clock  when  Mr.  Weller  was  last  seen 
carrying  him  home  upon  his  shoulder,  and 
it  has  been  whispered  abroad  that  at  that 
time  the  infant  Tony  was  rather  intoxicated 
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Tin: 


I'm:  '-'lill.  in  her  ro«ifi«loncn  with  Mrs. 
Quilp.  had  but  feel.lv  descrihed  the  sadness 
and  "T  thoughts,  or  the 

new  of   the    c'oud    wliich   overhung   her 
horn*1.  :  its  hearth. 

Be«ido>  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  im- 
part to  »l  i  ni'it  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  ti,  |,-d.  ;ui  adequate 
nd  loneliness,  u  con- 
stant .mining  or 
injuring  the  "Id  man  to  whom  she  was  so 

rly  nltachmi,  had  rostra  m<»d  hi  i 
in  the  mid.-t  of  her  heat  t'>  overtlowini:,  ami 

IKT  tun.  : 
caone  of  hrr  nnxiriy  nn.i  dihtrem. 

For,  it  wns  not  tin-  IIIOD  |  uii- 

•  !    hv 
••  dark 
ami  dreary  cvcnii)Lrs  «»r  thr  lunjr  h 

s  it  was  not  the  absence  of  every 
«>li^ht  and  eony  pleaAiirr  ti>r  w 
hearts  l»ont  hit;h,  nr  the   k 
of  childhood,  but  it*  wrnkncss  nnd  it*  easily 


wounded  spirit,  that  had  wrunj:  MM-!,  teaia 
from  Nell.  To  sec  tin?  old  man  struck 
down  l>rnrntli  the  pr<  me  hidden 

£rief,  to  mark  his  wavering  and  unsettled 
Mate,  to  he  agitated  at  times  with  a  dread- 
In!  fear  that  his  mind  was  wandermir,  and 
to  trace  in  his  words  and  K'ok 

:    <!r>)u>n<!ent   mmine-    .  i   and 

wait   and    li.-ten  for  continuation  of  these 
thiiiLrs  (fay  aln  r  day,  nnd  to  li-el  and   know 
that,  come  what  nii»i/ 
in  the  world,  with  no  •  p  or  ndvwe 

"tit  them  —  the-.  -e8  of 

depression  and  a  '  mi^iil  hnve  eel 

.•r  hrea>t  iitln 

•OC6R  at  work  t  ii.  hut 

ho\v  heavily  on  the  muni  of  a  yonn^  child 
to  whom  thi-v  w«  re  e\.-r  present.  Mini  wno 
W8H  C.oil."tH ! 

keep  such  thoughts  in  rest  lew  act 

An  NeU 

was  still  the  cni  <  onld  fora 

moment  disengage  his  mmd  from  tii-- 
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torn  that  haunted  and  brooded  on  it  always, 
there  was  his"  vomit;  companion  with  the 
same  smile  for  him,  tin-  s-ime  e,trne>t  words, 
the  same  merry  Kui^h,  the  s:une  love  and 
care  that  sinking  deep  into  his  soul  seemed 
to  have  heen  present  to  him   through  his 
whole  life.     And  so  lie  went  on,  content  to 
read  the  book  of  her  heart  from  tin- 
first  presented  to  him,  little  dreaming  of 
the*  story  that  lay  hidden  in  its  other  !. 
and  murmuring  within  himself  that  ti- 
the child  was  happy. 

She  had  been  once.     She  had  <n»n 
ing  through  the  dim   room-,  ;r:nl    moving 
with  gay  and  lightsome  step  among  their 
dusty  treasures,  making  them  older  by  her 
young  life,  and  sterner  and  more  grim  by 
her  gay  and  cheerful  presence.     But  now  ; 
the  chambers  were  cold  and  gloomy,  and 
when  she  left  her  own  little  room  to  while 
away  the  tedious  hours,  and  sat  in  one  of  | 
them,  she  was  still  and  motionless  as  their  ; 
inanimate  occupants,  and  had  no  heart  to 
startle  the  echoes  —  hoarse  from  their  long 
silence  —  with  her  voice. 

In  one  of  these  rooms  was  a  window 
looking  into  the  street,  where  the  child  sat, 
many  and  many  a  long  evening,  and  often 
far  into  the  night,  alone  and  thoughtful. 
None  are  so  anxious  as  those  who  watch 
and  wait,  and  at  these  times,  mournful  fan- 
cies came  flocking  on  her  mind,  in  crowds. 

She  would  take  her  station  here  at  dusk, 
and  watch  the  people  as  they  passed  up 
and  down  the  street,  or  appeared  at  the 
windows  of  the  opposite  houses,  wondering 
whether  those  rooms  were  as  lonesome  as 
that  in  which  she  sat,  and  whether  those 
people  felt  it  company  to  see  her  sitting 
there,  a-<  she  did  only  to  see  them  look  out 
and  draw  in  their  heads  again.  There  was 
a  crooked  stack  of  chimneys  on  one  of  the 
roofs,  in  which  by  often  looking  at  them 
she  had  fancied  ugly  faces  that  were  frown- 
ing over  at  her  and  trying  to  peer  into  the 
room,  and  she  felt  glad  when  it  grow  too 
dark  to  make  thorn  out,  though  she  was 
sorry  too,  when  the  mun  came  to  light  the 
lamps  in  the  street,  for  it  made  it  late  and 
very  dull  inside.  Thon  she  would  draw  in 
her  head  to  look  round  the  room  and  see 
that  everything  was  in  its  place  and  hadn't 
moved;  and  looking  out  into  the  street 
again,  would  perhaps  see  a  man  pa.-.-ing 
with  a  coffin  on  his  back,  and  two  or  three 
others  silently  following  him  to  a  house 
where  somebody  lay  dead,  which  made  her 
shudder  and  think  of  such  things  until  they 
suggested  afresh  the  old  man's  altered  face 
and  manner,  and  a  new  train  of  fears  and 
•peculations  If  he  were  to  die — if  sudden 
illness  had  happened  to  him,  and  he  were 
never  to  come  home  again,  alive — if,  one 
light,  he  should  cum<?  home,  and  kiss  and 


bless  her  as  usual,  and  after  she  had  gone 
to  bed  and  had  fallen  asleep,  and  was  per- 
haps dreaming  pleasantly,  and  smiling  in 
her  sleep,  he  should  kill  himself  and  hia 
bl.uxl  come  creeping,  creeping,  on  the 
ground  to  her  own  bed-room  door  —  These 
thoughts  were  too  terrible  to  dwell  upon, 
and  again  she  would  have  recourse  to  the 
street,  now  trodden  hy  fewer  feet  and  darkor 
and  more  silent  than  before.  The  shops 
were  closing  fast,  and  lights  began  to  shine 
from  the  upper  windows,  as  the  neighbours 
went  to  bed.  By  degrees  these  dwindled 
away  and  disappeared,  or  were  replaced 
here  and  there  by  a  feeble  rush-candle 
which  was  to  burn  all  night.  Still  there 
•.>ne  late  shop  at  no  great  distance 
which  sent  forth  a  ruddy  glare  upon  the 
pavement  even  yet,  and  looked  bright  and 
companionable.  But  in  a  little  time  this 
closed,  the  light  was  extinguished,  and  all 
gloomy  and  quiet,  except  when  some 
stray  footsteps  sounded  on  the  pavement, 
or  a  neighbour,  out  later  than  his  wont, 
knocked  lustily  at  his  house-door  to  rouse 
the  sleeping  inmates. 

When  the  night  had  worn  away  thus  far 
(and  seldom  now  until  it  had)  the  child 
would  close  the  window,  and  steal  softly 
down  stairs,  thinking  as  she  went  that  if 
one  of  those  hideous  faces  below,  whick 
often  mingled  with  her  dreams,  were  ti 
meet  her  by  the  way,  rendering  itself  visi 
ble  by  some  strange  light,  of  its  own,  how 
terrified  she  would  be.  But  these  fears 
vanished  before  a  well-trimmed  lamp  and 
the  familiar  aspect  of  her  own  room.  Af 
ter  praying  fervently  and  with  many  burst- 
ing tears  for  the  old  man,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  his  peace  of  mind  and  the  happiness 
they  had  once  enjoyed,  she  would  lay  her 
head  upon  the  pillow  and  sob  herself  to 
sleep,  often  starting  up  again,  before  the 
day-light  came,  to  listen  for  the  bell,  and 
respond  to  the  imaginary  summons  which 
had  roused  her  from  her  slumber. 

One  night,  the  third  after  Nelly's  inter- 
view with  Mrs.  Quilp,  the  old  man,  who 
had  been  weak  and  ill  all  day,  said  he 
should  not  leave  home.  The  child's  eyes 
sparkled  at  the  intelligence,  but  her  joy 
subsided  when  they  reverted  to  his  worn 
and  sickly  face. 

"  Two  days,"  he  said,  "  two  whole,  clear, 
days  have  passed,  and  there  is  no  reply. 
What  did  he  tell  thee,  Nell !" 

"Exactly  what  I  told  you,  dear  grand- 
father, indeed." 

"  True,"  said  the  old  man,  faintly.  "  Yes. 
But  tell  me  again,  Nell.  My  head  fails 
me.  What  was  it  that  ne  told  thee  ?  No- 
thing more  than  that  he  would  see  me  to- 
morrow or  next  dav?  That  was  in  thfc 
note  " 
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" Nothing  more,"  said  the  child.  "Shall 
[  go  to  him  again  to-morrow,  dear  grand- 
father1  Very  earlv  !  I  will  be  there  and 
back,  before  breakf;i>t." 

The  old  man  shook  his  head,  and  sigh- 
ing mournfully,  drew  her  towards  him. 

41 'T  would  be  of  no  use,  my  dear,  no 
earthly  use.  But  if  he  t;  Nell, 

at  this  moment  —  if  he  deserts  me  now, 
when  I  should,  with  his  assistance,  be  re- 
compensed fur  all  the  time  and  money  I 
iost,  and  all  the  agony  of  mind  I  have 
un<i< Tij-une,  which  m  i  iat  you  see, 

I  am  ruined,  and  —  w  .r^-,  tar  worse  than 
that  — have  ruined  ' 


tured  all.     If  we  are  begga 

H  What  if  we  are,"  said  the  child  bold- 
ly. "  Let  us  h  .  and  be  happy." 

"Beggars  —  and  happy!"  said  the  old 
man.  "Poor  child!" 

'•  Dear  grandfather,"  cried  the  girl,  with 
an  energy  which  shone  in  her  flushed  face, 
trembling  voice,  and  impassioned  gesture, 
"  1  am  not  a  child  in  that  I  think,  but  even 
if  I  am,  oh  hear  me  pray  that  we  may  beg, 
or  work  in  open  roads  or  fields,  to  earn  a 
scanty  living,  rather  than  live  as  we  do 
now." 

!  the  old  man. 

"  Y  ;ther   than  live   as  we  do 

the  child  repeated,  more  earnestly 

th;ui  before.     "  If  you    are   sorrowful,  let 

me  know  why  and  be  sorrowful  too;  if  you 

away    and    are   paler   and   \\  • 

every  day,  let  me  be  your  nurse  and  try  to 

u.     If  you  are  poor,  let  us  be 

poor  together,  but  let  me  be  with  you,  do 

'.  ith  you,  do  not  let  me  see  such 

change  and  not  kr-.v  why,  or  I  shall  break 

my  heart  and  «i  £rrandfather,  l.-t 

i  or  row,  and  beg 

led  his  face  with  his 
hiil  it  in  tho  pillow  of  the  couch 
on  winch  h- 

••  !.•  t    n9    be    bojjparp,"  said  the  child, 
pawing  an  arm  rotuv 
fear  but  we  shall  have  enough,  I  ;t;> 

•  Ik    through   country 
leidl   :iri(l  under  • 
and   never  thin. 

-=  and  have  the  sun  and  wind  up' 

Let    UK    never   set    f<»ot   m  dark   rooms  or 

v  hon-e<   ,-!• 

:   nnd 

V.  .11     hllllll     Hi 

in  the  plemanf* 
and  I  will 

-   (•••    \\li-    ln.t    Ml 

:«>n  the  old  rain'-  >r  did 

T'»w«e  were  not  word*  inr  «>tii.-r  »««r-. 


was  it  a  ecene  for  other  eyes.  And  yet 
other  ears  and  eyes  were  there  and  greedi- 
ly taking  in  all  that  passed,  and  moreover 
they  were  the  ears  and  eyes  of  no  less  a 
person  than  Mr.  Daniel  Quilp,  who,  having 
entered  unseen  when  the  child  first  placed 
herself  at  the  old  man's  side,  refrained — 
actuated,  no  doubt,  by  motives  of  the  purest 
delicacy — from  interrupting  the  con> 
tion,  and  stood  looking  on  with  his  accus- 
tomed grin.  Standing,  however,  being  a 
ne  attitude  to  a  gentleman  already 
fatigjed  \vith  walking,  and  the  dwarf  being 
one  of  that  kind  of  persons  who  usually 
make  themselves  at  home,  he  soon  cast  his 
eyes  upon  a  chair  into  which  he  skipped 
with  uncommon  agility,  and  perching  him- 
self on  the  back  with  his  feet  upon  tl)< 
was  thus  enabled  to  look  on  and  listen  with 
greater  comfort  to  himself,  besides  gratify- 
ing at  the  same  time  that  taste  for  doing 
something  fantastic  and  monkey-like,  which 
on  all  occasions  had  strong  possession  of 
him.  Here,  then,  he  sat,  one  leg  cocked 
carelessly  over  the  other,  his  chin  resting 
on  the  palm  of  his  hand,  his  head  turned  a 
little  on  one  side,  and  his  ugly  features 
twisted  into  a  complacent  grimace.  And 
in  this  position  the  old  man,  happening  in 
course  of  time  to  look  that  way,  at  length 
chanced  to  see  him,  to  his  unbounded  as- 
tonishment. 

The  child  uttered  a  suppressed  shriek  on 
beholding  this  agreeable  figure;  in  theii 
fiest  surprise  both  she  and  the  old  man,  not 
knowing  what  to  say,  and  half  doubting  its 
reality,  looked  shrinkingly  at  it  Not  at 
all  disconcerted  by  this  reception,  Daniel 
Quilp  preserved  the  same  attitude,  merely 
nodding  twice  or  thrice  with  great  condo- 
flJDMHrion.  At  length  the  old  man  pronounc- 
ed  his  name,  and  inquired  how  he  came 
there. 

"  Through  the  door,"  said  Quilp,  pointing 
over  his  shoulder  with  his  thumb.  "I'm 
not  quite  small  enough  to  ifet  tlir.'ii^l)  key- 
holes, f  \\j-h  1  wns.  I  want  to  h:ive  >omf 
taik  with  yon,  particularly,  and  in  private 
—  with  nolxxly  presnit,  neighbour, 
hye,  httle  Nelly." 

Nell  lookrd  at  the  old  m:ui,  »vlm  nodded 
to  her  to  retire,  and  ki-.-ed  h-T  rh'-ek.  , 

•    Vh!"M    I  thi  .-.  ••rf.Miiarkini:  hw  lip^ 

"  what  a  n  Mip.ni  the 

rosy  part.     v  *i»s!n 

\, 

tor     III  ]  l»«'f 

with   mi   .HliniriiiL'  I-  -r,  "in)  when    *I|. 

,'limentiiitf   me 
old  innn  iifmn  l>-r  cli.inuft. 

>.   hlooMn'nf.   mnd*>t      Htm 

i;i. 
'ff,  anu    irmkim    »ir«   eyes 
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rety  much;   "such  a  chubby,  rosy,  cosy, 
little  Noll '." 

The  old  man  answered  by  a  forced  smile, 
and  was  plainly  struggling  with  a  feeling 
of  the  keenest  ami  most  exquisite  impa- 
tience. It  was  not  lost  upon  Quilp,  who 
ielighted  in  torturing  him,  or  indeed  any 

-.hen  lie  could. 

^ic's  so,"  said  Quilp,  speaking  very 
slowly,  and  feigning  to  be  quite  absorbed 
in  the  subject,  "so  small,  so  compact,  so 
Beautifully  modelled,  so  fair,  with  such  blue 
veins  and  such  a  transparent  skin,  and  such 
little  feet,  and  such  winning  ways  —  but 
bless  me,  you're  nervous.  Why  neigh- 
bour, what 's  the  matter  ?  I  swear  to  you," 
continued  the  dwarf  dismounting  from  the 
chair  and  sitting  down  in  it,  with  a  careful 
slowness  of  gesture  very  different  from  the 
rapidity  with  which  he  had  sprung  up  nn- 
i,  "  I  swear  to  you  that  I  had  no  idea 
old  blood  ran  so  fast  or  kept  so  warm.  I 
thought  it  was  sluggish  in  its  course,  and 
quite  cool.  I  arn  pretty  sure  it  ought 
to  be.  Yours  must  be  out  of  order,  neigh- 
bour." 

"  I  believe  it  is,"  groaned  the  old  man, 
ig  his  head  with  both  hands.  "There's 
burning  fever  here,  and  something  now  and 
then  to  which  I  fear  to  give  a  name." 

The  dwarf  said  never  a  word,  but  watched 
his  companion  as  he  paced  restlessly  up  and 
down  the  room,  and  presently  returned  to 
his  seat.  Here  he  remained  with  his  head 
bowed  upon  his  breast  for  some  time,  and 
Ihen  suddenly  raising  it,  said, 

"  Once,  and  once  for  all,  have  you  brought 
tne  any  money.?" 

"  No!"  returned  Quilp. 

"  Then,"  said  the  old  man,  clenching  his 
hands  desperately,  and  looking  upward, 
"the  child  and  I  are  lost!" 

"  Neighbour,"  said  Quilp  glancing  stern- 
ly at  him,  and  beating  his  hand  twice  or 
thrice  upon  the  table  to  attract  his  wan- 
dering attention,  "lot  me  be  plain  with 
you,  and  play  a  fairer  game  than  when  you 
held  all  the  cards,  and  I  saw  but  the  backs 
and  nothing  more.  You  have  no  secret 
fiom  me  now." 

The  old  man  looked  up,  trembling. 

"  You  are  surprised,"  said  Quilp.  "  Well, 
perhaps  that's  natural.  You  have  no  se- 
cret from  me  now,  I  sqy ;  no,  not  one.  For 
now  I  know  ibat  all  those  sums  of  money, 
that  all  those  lo\ns,  advances,  and  supplies 
that  you  have  had  from  me,  have  found 
their  way  to  —  shal,  I  gay  the  word?" 

"  Ay  !"  replied  the  old  man,  "  say  it,  if 
you  will." 

"  To  the  gaming-table,"  rejoined  Quilp, 
"your  nigrhtly  haunt.  This  was  tne  pre- 
cious scheme  to  make  your  fortune,  was  it; 
Jib  was  the  secret  certain  source  of  wealth 


in  which  I  was  to  have  sunk  my  money  (if 
I  had  been  the  fool  you  took  me  for) ;  this 
was  your  inexhaustible  mine  of  gold,  your 
El  Dorado,  eh  1" 

"  Yes,"  cried  the  old  man,  turning  upon 
him  with  gleaming  eyes,  "  it  was.  It  is 
It  will  be  till  I  die." 

"That  I  should  have  been  blinded,"  said 
Quilp,  looking  contemptuously  at  him,  "  by 
a  mere  shallow  gambler !" 

"  I  am  no  gambler,"  criod  the  old  man 
fiercely.  "  I  call  Heaven  to  witness  that  1 
never  played  for  gain  of  mine,  or  love  of 
play;  that  at  every  piece  1  staked,  1  whL-s. 
pered  to  myself  that  orphan's  name  and 
called  on  Heaven  to  bless  the  venture, 
which  it  never  did.  Whom  did  it  prosper"? 
Who  were  those  with  whom  I  played  1 
Men  who  lived  by  plunder,  profligacy,  and 
riot,  squandering  their  gold  in  doin<jf  ill  and 
propagating  vice  and  evil.  My  winnings 
would  have  been  from  them,  my  winnings 
would  have  been  bestowed  to  the  lust  tar- 
thing  on  a  young  sinless  child  whose  life 
they  would  have  sweetened  and  made 
happy.  What  would  they  have  contract 
ed  1  The  means  of  corruption,  wretched- 
ness, and  misery.  Who  would  not  have 
hoped  in  such  a  cause — tell  me  that ;  now 
who  would  not  have  hoped  as  I  did?" 

"  When  did  you  first  begin  this  mad  ca- 
reer?" asked  Quilp,  his  taunting  inclination 
subdued  for  a  moment  by  the  old  man'a 
grief  and  wildness. 

"  When  did  I  first  begin?"  he  rejoined, 
passing  his  hand  across  his  brow.  "  When 
was  it,  that  I  first  began?  When  should 
it  be  but  when  I  began  to  think  how  little 
I  had  saved,  how  long  a  time  it  took  to 
save  at  all,  how  short  a  time  I  might  have 
at  my  age  to  live,  and  how  she  would  be 
lefl  to  the  rough  mercies  of  the  world,  with 
barely  enough  to  keep  her  from  the  sorrows 
that  wait  on  poverty;  then  it  was  that  1 
began  to  think  about  it." 

"  After  you  first  came  to  me  to  get  your 
precious  grandson  packed  off  to  sea?"  said 
Quilp. 

"  Shortly  after  that,"  replied  tho  old  man. 
"  I  thought  of  it  a  long  time,  and  had  it  in 
my  sleep  for  months.  Then  I  began.  I 
found  no  pleasure  in  it,  I  expected  none. 
What  has  it  ever  brought  to  me  but  anx- 
ious days  and  pleeploss  nights,  but  loss  of 
health  and  peace  of  mind,  and  gain  of  fee* 
bleness  and  sorrow !" 

"  You,  lost  what  money  you  had  laid  by 

first,   and    then    came    to   me.     While   I 

thought  you  were  making  your  fortune  (as 

you    said    you    were)   you    were   making 

yourself  a  beggar,  eh?     Dear  me!     And 

so  it  comes  to  pass  that  I  hold  every  seco- 

I  rity  you  could  scrape  together,  and  a  bill 

!  of  sale  upon  the —  upon  the  stock  and  pro- 
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perty,"  said  Quilp  standing  up  and  looking 
about  him,  as  if  to  assure  himself  tint  nono 
of  it  had  been  taken  away.  "  But  did  you 
never  win?" 

••  Never!"  groaned  the  old  man.     "Ne- 
ver won  back  my  lo- 

"I  thought,"  sneered  the  dwarf,  "that 
if  a  man  played  long  enough  h- 
to  win  at  last,  or  at  the  worst  not  come  off 

*'  And  so  he  is,"  cried  the  old  man,  sud- 
denly  routing   himself  from   his   state  of 
despondency,  and  lashed  into  th 
lent  excitement,  "so  he  is  ;  I  have  felt  that 
from  the  first,  I  hnvo  always  known  ;'. 
seen  it,  I  never  felt  it  half  so  strongly  as  I 
feel  it  now.     Quilp,  I  have  dreamed  three 
nights  of  winning  the  >ame  large  sum,  I 
r    could    dream     that    dream    before, 
though  I   ;  T  ed.      1>  •  ii"» 

me  now  I  have  this  chance.     I  have  no  re- 
source but  me  some  help,  I 
try  this  one  last  hope." 

The  dwarf  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
•hook  ins  : 

lilp,  good,  tender-hearted  Quilp," 
said  the  old  man,  drawing  tps  of 

paper   from    his   jx>rket   uitli   a   trembling 
hand,  and  clasping  the  dwarf's  arm,  "only 
••re.     Look  at  t:  .  the  n-sult 

of  long  calculation,  nnd    painful   an.i  h;ird 
experience.      I  rnntt  win,  I  only  want  a  lit- 
tle help  once  more,  a  few  pounds,  but  two 
r  Quilp." 

1  seventy,"  said 
the  dwarf;  u  and  it  went  in  one  ni<rht." 

••  I    :•          '  d  "d  the  old  man, 

"  but  that  was  the  very  worst  fortune  of  nil, 

and  the  time  had  not  come  then.     Quilp, 

eonsi<  i'T,"    the    old    man    cried, 

trembling  so  much  th»  while  that.  the  pa- 

'»   his  hand   fluttered  as  if  they  were 

n  by  the  wind,   "that  orphan"  child. 

It   I  ild  die  \vi» 

— porhnp-  ?!i.-if  deom  which 

is  dealt  out  so  u 

on  th'  n   their  sTrencMh, 

and  nhuni.  nd  nlllicf' 

all  who  court  it  in  It  -—hut  what 

I  have  done,  h;t-   !>«•<  n   for  hep.      Help  me 
for  hor  *;i!.. 
for  h- 

**  I'm   sorry  I'  -it   in 

with  r   I  nhotild 

to  have  spent  half  an 
hour  witii  e  you  composed 

•elf— very  i/hd." 

"Nay,  Qailp,good  Quilp,"  souped  the 


old  man,  catching  at  his  skirts — "you  and 
I  have  talked  together  more  than  once  of 
her  poor  mother's  story.  The  fear  of  her 
coming  to  poverty  has  perhaps  been  bred 
in  me  by  that.  Do  not  be  hard  upon  me, 
but  take  that  into  account.  You  an;  a 
great  gainer  by  HIP.  Oh  spare  me  the 
money  for  this  ( :  >e  !" 

••  1   couldn't    do    it,    really,"    said  Quilp 
with  unusual  politene^ 
what  —  and    this  is  :i  worth 

bearing  in  rnind.  -harp- 

er-t  aimniL'  us  may  be  takm  in  soinel:; 

:  by  the  penur!' 
which  you  lived,  alone  with  Nelly — "  " 

••All  done  to  save  mnnry  for  tempting 
fortune,  and    make  her  triumph  gre:; 
cried  the  old  man. 

••  Yes — \.>>,  1  understand  that  now,"  said 
Quilp;  "but  I  v  to  say,  1  was  so 

deceived  by  that,  your  miserly  way,  the  re- 
putation you   had  among  those  who  knew 
you  of  being  rich,  and  your  repeated 
ranees  that  you    would   make  of  my  ad- 
vances treble  and    quadruple  the  inter  -t 
you  paid  me,  that  I'd   have  advanced  you 
now  what  you  want,  on  your  simple 
note  of  hand,  though  I  had  been  led  ' 
pect  something  wrong,  if  I    hadn't 
pectedly  become  acquainted  with  your  se- 
cret way  of  life." 

'•  Who  is  it,"  retorted  the  old  man,  des- 
perately, "  that  notwithstanding  nil  my 
caution,  told  you  that  !  Come.  ],et  me 
know  the  name — the  person." 

The  crafty  dwarf,  bethinking  himself 
that  his  giving  up  the  child  would  lend  to 
the  dii-closurt-  of  the  artifice  he  IKI 

d.  which,  as  nothing  v  ained 

!,  stopped 

in  his  answer  and  said,  "  Now,  who  do  you 
think  !" 

••  It  was  Kit,  it  nuM  have  been  th- 
he  pliiyed  the  spy  and  you  tampered 
him  !"'said  the  old  man. 

"  How  came  you  to  think  of  him  !" 

.  A.-irf.   in   :i    tone  of  i.'  ''•  -'it    • 
tion.     "  Yrs  it  w 

ixxldfd    in 
nrr,  .-nid   ti»ok    1 1 
iriii    passed 

' 

"  1 '  I  ihmk 

! 
th;in  • 

'1    it.      II;i  In  I, 

:   with    tli  way,  t>hl 

as  he  •>•• 
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CHAPTER  THE  TENTH. 


DANIEL  QUILP  neither  entered  nor  left 
die  old  man's  house,  unobserved.  In  the 
shadow  of  an  archway  nearly  opposite,  lead- 
Ipte  one  of  the  many  passages  which  di- 
verged from  the  main  street,  there  lingered 
one  who  having  taken  up  his  position  when 
A  ilight  first  came  on,  still  maintained 
it  with  undiminished  patience,  and  leaning 
-t  the  wall  with  the  manner  of  one 
who  had  a  long  time  to  wait,  and  heing 
well  used  to  it  was  quite  resigned,  scarcely 
changed  his  attitude  for  the  hour  together. 

This  patient  lounger  attracted  little  at- 
tention from  any  of  those  who  passed,  and 
bestowed  as  little  upon  them.  His  eyes 
were  constantly  directed  towards  one  ob- 
ject, the  window  at  which  the  child  was 
accustomed  to  sit.  If  he  withdrew  them 
for  a  moment,  it  was  only  to  glance  at  a 
clock  in  some  neighbouring  shop,  and  then 
to  strain  his  sight  once  more  in  the  old 
quarter  with  increased  earnestness  and  at- 
tention. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  this  personage 
ovinced  no  weariness  in  his  place  of  con- 
cealment, nor  did  he,  long  as  his  waiting 
was.  But  as  the  time  went  on,  he  mani- 
fested some  anxiety  and  surprise,  glancing 
at  the  clock  more  frequently,  and  at  the 
window  less  hopefully  than  before.  At 
length  the  clock  was  hidden  from  his  sight 
by  some  envious  shutters,  then  the  church 
steeples  proclaimed  eleven  at  night,  then 
the  quarter  past,  and  then  the  conviction 
seemed  to  obtrude  itself  upon  his  mind  that 
it  was  of  no  use  tarrying  there  any  longer. 

That  the  conviction  was  an  unwelcome 
one,  and  that  he  was  by  no  means  willing 
to  yield  to  it,  was  apparent  from  his  reluc- 
tance to  quit  the  spot ;  from  the  tardy  steps 
with  which  he  often  left  it,  still  looking 
over  his  shoulder  at  the  same  window  ;  and 
from  the  precipitation  with  which  he  as 
often  returned,  when  a  fancied  noise,  or 
the  changing  and  imperfect  light,  induced 
him  to  suppose  it  had  been  softly  raised. 
At  length  he  gave  the  matter  up  as  hope- 
less for  that  night,  and  suddenly  breaking 
into  a  run  as  though  to  force  himself  away, 
scampered  off  at  his  utmost  speed,  nor  once 
ventured  to  look  behind  him,  lest  he  should 
be  tempted  back  again. 

Without  relaxing  his  pace  or  stopping  to 
lake  breath,  tnis  mysterious  individual 
dashed  on  through  a  great  many  alleys  and 
narrow  ways,  until  he  at  length  arrived  in 
a  square  paved  court,  when  he  subsided 
into  a  walk,  and  making  for  a  small  house 
from  the  window  of  which  a  light  was 
nining,  lifted  the  latch  of  the  door  and 
reissed  ir. 


"Bless  us!"  cried  a  woman  turning 
sharply  round,  "who's  that! — Oh!  it, 'a 
you,  Kit !" 

"  Yes,  mother— it 's  me." 

"  Why,  how  tired  you  look,  my  dear !" 

"  Old  mastei  an't  gone  out  to-night," 
said  Kit ;  "  and  so  she  hasn't  been  at  the 
window  at  all."  With  which  words  he  sat 
down  by  the  fire  and  looked  very  mournful 
and  discontented. 

The  room  in  which  Kit  sat  himself  down 
in  this  condition  was  an  extremely  poor 
and  homely  place,  but  with  that  air  of 
comfort  about  it,  nevertheless,  which  — 
or  the  spot  must  be  a  wretched  one  in- 
deed—  cleanliness  and  order  can  always 
impart  in  some  degree.  Late  as  the 
Dutch  clock  showed  it  to  be,  the  poor 
woman  was  still  hard  at  work  at  an  iron- 
ing-table ;  a  young  child  lay  sleeping  in  a 
cradle  near  the  fire ;  and  another,  a  sturdy 
boy  of  two  or  three  years  old,  very  wide 
awake,  with  a  very  tight  night-cap  on  his 
head,  and  a  night-gown  very  much  too 
small  for  him  on  his  body,  was  sitting  bolt 
upright  in  a  clothes-basket  staring  over  the 
rim  with  his  great  round  eyes,  and  looking 
as  if  he  had  thoroughly  made  up  his  mind 
never  to  go  to  sleep  any  more ;  which,  as 
he  had  already  declined  to  take  his  natural 
rest  and  had  been  brought  out  of  bed  in 
consequence,  opened  a  cheerful  prospect 
for  his  relations  and  friends.  It  was  rather 
a  queer-looking  family ;  Kit,  his  mother, 
and  the  children,  being  all  strongly  alike. 

Kit  was  disposed  to  be  out  of  temper,  as 
the  best  of  us  are  too  often — but  he  looked 
at  the  youngest  child  who  was  sleeping 
soundly,  and  from  him  to  his  other  brother 
in  the  clothes-basket,  and  from  him  to  their 
mother,  who  had  been  nt  work  without  com- 
plaint since  morning,  and  thought  it  would 
be  a  better  and  kinder  thing  to  be  good- 
humoured.  So  he  rocked  the  cradle  with 
his  foot,  made  a  face  at  the  rebel  in  the 
clothes-basket,  which  put  him  in  high  good- 
humour  directly,  and  stoutly  determined  to 
be  talkative  and  make  himself  agreeable. 

"  Ah  mother !"  said  Kit,  taking  out  hia 
clasp-knife  and  falling  upon  a  great  piece 
of  bread  and  meat  which  she  had  had  ready 
for  him,  hours  before,  "what  a  one  you 
are !  There  an't  many  such  as  you,  1 
know." 

"  I  hope  there  are  many  a  great  deal 
better,  Kit,"  said  Mrs.  Nubbles;  "and  that 
there  are,  or  ought  to  be,  accordin'  to  what 
the  parson  at  chapel  says." 

"Much  he  knows  about  it,"  returned 
Kit,  contemptuously.  "  Wait  till  he  s  a 
widder  and  works  like  vou  do,  and  gets  as 
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little,  and   does   as   much,  and  koep>  his 
epirits  up  the  same,  and  then  I  Ml  nsk  him 
what's   o'clock,  and    tru^t   him    for  being 
to  half  a  second." 

'  said  .Mrs.  Nubbles,  evading  the 
point,  "your  beer's  down  there  by  the 
fender,  Kit." 

11 1  see,"  replied  her  son,  taking  up  the 
--pot,  "my  ••!,  mother.    And 

irson's  health  too  if  you  like.     I  don't 
bear  him  any  malice,  not  I !" 

just  now  that  your 
mast-  me  out  to-niffhtf  inquired 

."  said  K:V  '-:ck." 

r  lurk,  T  think," 
:"d  l,i-  m-  ' 

I  said 
worse  lurk,  NT-IMS.-    ! 

eight  o'clock,  and  seen  nothing 
of  1. 

mothr-r.  stopping  in   h'T  v 

"  if  .-she  K  •.  when 

poor  thin^  —  is  sitting  alone  at  that 
wind'  irliini,'    in 

iiiy  harm  slion' 
.rid  that  ynu  never  lenve  the  place  or 

•urbed,  th 

BO  tir  i  time  as  you  think  she's 

safe  in  hers." 

mind  what  she  'd  say,**  replied 


Kit,  with  something  like  a  blush  on  his  un- 
couth face ;  "  she  Ml  never  know  nothing, 
and  consequently,  she  Ml  never  say  nothing. n 

Mrs.  Nubbles  ironed  away  in  silence  for 
a  minute  or  two,  and  coming  to  the  fire- 
place for  another  iron,  glanced  stealthily  at 
Kit  while  she  rubbed  it  on  a  board  and 
dusted  it  with  a  duster,  but  said  nothing 
until  she  had  returned  to  her  table  again, 
when  holding  the  iron  at  an  alarmingly 
short  distance  from  her  cheek,  to  test  its 
temperature,  and  looking  around  with  a 
smile,  she  observed  : 

"  I  know  what  some  people  would  say, 
Kit-" 

"Nonscnso,"  interposed  Kit,  with  a  per- 
fect apprehension  of  what  waa  to  foil 

"No,    hut    they    would    indeed.      Some 
i Id  say  that  you  M  fallen  in  low 
with  her,  I  know  they  would." 

i  hi*  Kit  only  replied  by  bashfully 
bidding  hi-*  mother  "  get  out,"  n< 
MI  miry  strange  figures  with  his  legs  and 

'mm  thesr 

n-lirf  \vJiu-li   he  sought,  he  bit 

off  nn  immense  Itread 

and   meat,  rind   t<*»k   I  ''  the 

.-.  liu-li  artificial  aids  he  choked 

If,  and  effected  a  diversion  of  the  sub- 

•enking  seriously  th«  '  said 

his  mother,  taking   up  the  theme  afta* 
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after  a  time,  "for  of  course  I  was  only  in 
joke  just  no\v,  it's  very  gcn-d  ami  thought- 
ful, niul  like  you,  to  do"  this.  ;ind  never  l.-t 
any  body  know  it,  though  someday  1  hope 
she  may  come  to  know  it,  tor  1  'rn  si,; 
woui  :rateful  to  you,  and  fed  it 

BUfcb,  "it's  a  cruel  thing  to  keep  the 
,  ir.id  shut  up  there.  1  don't  \\ondrr 
•he  old  gentleman  wants  to  keep  it 
.  ou." 

••  HP  don't  think  it's  cruel,  hless  you," 
&aul  Kit,  "and  don't  mean  it  to  be  so,  or  he 
wouldn't  do  it — I  do  consider,  mother,  that 
he  wouldn't  do  it  for  all  the  gold  and  silver 
in  the  world.  No,  no,  tlvit  he  wouldn't. 
1  know  him  better  than  that." 

'•  Then  what  does  he  do  it  for,  and  why 
does  ht:  keep  it  so  close  from  you  !" 
Mrs.  Xuhbles. 

"  That  I  don't  know,"  returned  her  son. 
"If  he  hadn't  tried  to  keep  it  so  close, 
though,  I  should  never  have  found  it  out, 
for  it  was  getting  me  away  at  night  and 
sending  me  off  so  much  earlier  than  he 
u.scd  to  do,  that  first  made  me  curious  to 
know  what  was  goin"1  on.  Hark  !  what 's 
that !" 

"  It's  only  somebody  outside." 

"  It 's  somebody  crossing  over  here," — 
said  Kit,  standing  up  to  listen,  "and  com- 
ing very  fast  too.  He  can't  have  gone  out 
after  I  left,  and  the  house  caught  fire,  mo- 
ther !" 

The  boy  stood  for  a  moment,  really  be- 
reft, by  the  apprehension  he  had  conjured 
up,  of  the  power  to  move.  The  footsteps 
drew  nearer,  the  door  was  opened  with  a 
hasty  hand,  and  the  child  herself,  pale  and 
breathless,  and  hastily  wrapped  in  a  lew 
disordered  garments,  hurried  into  the  room. 

"Mir,s  Nelly!  What  is  the  matter!" 
cried  mother  and  son  together. 

"  I  must  not  stay  a  moment,"  she  return- 
ed, "  grandfather  has  been  taken  very  ill, 
I  found  him  in  a  fit  upon  the  floor — ' 

"  I  '11  run  for  u  doctor," — said  Kit,  seiz- 
ing his  brimless  hat.  "  1  '11  be  there  direct- 
ly, I  '11—" 

"  No,  no,"  cried  Nell,  "  there  is  one 
there,  you  're  not  wanted,  you — you — must 
never  come  near  us  any  more!" 

"  What !"  roared  Kit. 

"  Never  again,"  said  the  child.  "  Don't 
ask  me  why,  for  I  don't  know.  Pray  don't 
ask  me  why,  pray  don't  be  sorry,  pray  don't 
M  vexed  with  me,  I  huvc  nothing  to  do 
with  it  indeed !'" 

Kit  looked  at  her  with  his  eyes  stretched 
wide,  and  opened  and  shut  his  mouth  a 


great  many  times,  but  couldn't  get  out  one 
\\ord. 

"  lie  complain?  and  raves  of  you,"  said 
the  child,  "  I  don't  know  what  you  havo 
done,  but  1  hope  it 's  nothing  very  bad." 

"/done!"  roared  Kit. 

"  lie  cries  that  you're  the  cause  of  all 
his  misery,"  returned  the  child,  with  tear- 
ful eyes;  "he  screamed  and  called  for  you, 
they  say  you  must  not  come  near  him  or 
he  will  die.  You  must  not  return  to  us 
;;iiV  more.  1  came  to  tell  you.  I  thought 
it  would  be  better  that  1  should  come  than 
somebody  quite  Grange.  Oh,  Kit,  what 
/Hi ic  you  done?  you,  in  whom  I  trusted  so 
much,  and  who  were  almost  the  only  friend 
I  had  !" 

The  unfortunate  Kit  looked  at  his  young 
mistress  harder  and  harder,  and  with  eyes 
growing  wider  and  wider,  but  was  perfectly 
motionless  and  silent. 

"  I  have  brought  his  money  for  the  week," 
said  the  child,  looking  to  the  woman  and 
laying  it  on  the  table — "  and — and — a  little 
more,  for  he  was  always  good  and  kind  to 
me.  I  hope  he  will  be  sorry  and  do  well 
somewhere  else,  and  not  take  this  to  heart 
too  much.  It  grieves  me  very  much  tc 
part  with  him  like  this,  but  there  is  nc 
help.  It  must  be  done.  Goodnight!" 

With  tears  streaming  down  her  face, 
and  her  slight  figure  trembling  with  the 
agitation  of  the  scene  she  had  left,  the 
shock  she  had  received,  the  errand  she  had 
just  discharged,  and  a  thousand  painful  and 
affectionate  feelings,  the  child  hastened  to 
the  door,  and  disappeared  as  rapidly  as  she 
had  come. 

The  poor  woman,  who  had  no  cause  to 
doubt  her  son  but  every  reason  for  relying 
on  his  honesty  and  truth,  was  staggered 
notwithstanding  by  his  not  having  advanced 
one  word  in  his  defence.  Visions  of  gal- 
lantry, knavery,  robbery  ;  and  of  the  night- 
ly absences  from  home  for  which  he  had 
accounted  so  strangely,  having  been  oc- 
casioned by  some  unlawful  pursuit,  flocked 
into  her  brain,  and  rendered  her  afraid  to 
question  him.  She  rocked  herself  upon  a 
chair,  wringing  her  hands  and  weeping 
bitterly,  but  Kit  made  no  attempt  to  com- 
fort her,  and  remained  quite  bewildered. 
The  baby  in  the  cradle  woke  up  and  cried, 
the  hoy  in  the  clothes-basket  fell  over  on 
his  back  with  the  basket  upon  him  and 
was  seen  no  more,  the  mother  wept  louder 
yet  and  rocked  faster,  but  Kit,  insensible 
to  all  the  din  and  tumult,  remained  in  a 
state  of  utter  stupefaction. 
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QUIET  and  solitude  were  destined  to  hold 
uninterrupted  rule  no  longer,  beneath  the 
roof  that  sheltered  the  child.  Next  morn- 
ing the  old  man  was  in  a  r  i^mir  fever  ac- 
companied with  delirium,  and  sinking  un- 
der the  influence  of  this  disorder  he  : 
many  weeks  in  imniineut  peril  of  his  life. 
There  was  watchuiir  •MH-  hut  it 

ni.-ide 

of  it  a  <_r  reedy  trade,  and  who,  in  the  inter- 
vals of  their  attendance  upon  the  sick  man, 
huddled  together  with  a  ghastly  good-fel- 
1  and  drank  .:iid  undo  mer- 
ry ; — for  di<ea<o  and  death  were  their  ordi- 
nnry  household  gods. 

Yet  in  all  the  hurry  and  crowding  of 
«uch  a  time,  the  child  was  more  alone  than 
she  had  ever  been  before ;  alone  in  spirit, 
alone  in  h  to  him  who  was  wast- 

ing away  upon  his  burning  bed,  alone  in 
her  unf-Mirued  sorrow  and  her  unpunv 
sympathy.     Day  after  day,  and  niirht  after 
.  1  her  still  bj  the  pillow  of  the 
.  ^-till  anticipating  his 
1    listening   to   those 
r  name,  an  :  \ieties 

and  cares  for  her,  which  were  ever  upper- 
most among  his  feverish  wanderings. 

The  house  was  no  longer  theirs.     Even 

the  sick  chamber  seemed  to  be  retained  on 

the  uncertain  tenure  of  .Mr.  Quilp's  favour. 

The  old  man\;  illness  had  not  lifted  many 

days  when  he  t<x>k  formal  possession  of  the 

-os  and  all  u[>on  them,  in  virtue  of 

•     '     '   •  ilect  which 

few  understood  find  none  presumed  to  call 
in  qu  .!  . .irtant  st<-p  s'-eured. 

with  the  assistance  of  a  man  of  law  whom 

'  with  him 

dwarf  proceed* ••:  h  him.--flf  and 

.  as  an  assertion 

of  his  claim  aga  :  and  then 

set  ahout  making  his  qua:  rtable 

after  his  own  fashion. 

•i  the 

back  parlo:ir.  hivin-r  tir-t  put   atj  etll-ctnal 
Stop  to  any  fnrti;  -  by  shutt; 

' 
i ridsomest  and  roost  obmmo- 

. 

1  tor  his  own  use,  and  an  espe- 
cially    hideous     and     un 

accoin  .   he  caused 

I  took 

up  his  position  in  great  st.v  ipnrU 

man'H  chamber,  but   .Mr.  <Juil|. 
prudent,  as  a  precaution  against  inf- 


from   fever,  and   a   means  of  wholesome 
fumigation,  not  only  to  smoke  himself  with- 
out cessation,  but  to  insist  upon  it  that  his 
legal  friend  did   the  like.     Moreover,  he 
sent  an  express  to  the  wharf  for  the  tum- 
bling boy,  who  arriving  with  all  despatch 
I  was  enjoined  to  sit  himself  down  in    an- 
!  other  chair  just  inside  the  door,  continuul- 
'  ly  to  smoke  a  great  pipe  which  the  dwarf 
'  had  provided  tor  the  purpose,  and  to  take 
it  from  his  lips  under  any  pretence  what- 
ever, were  it  only  for  one  minute  at  a  time, 
if  he   dared.     These   arrangements  com- 
pleted,  Mr.  Quilp  looked  round  him  with 
chuckling  satisfaction,  and  remarked  that 
he  called  that  comfort. 

The  legal  gentleman,  whose  melodious 
name  was  Brass,  might  have  called  it  com- 
fort also  but  for  two  drawbacks;  one  was 
that  he  could  by  no  exertion  sit  easily  in 
his  chair,  the  seat  of  which  was  very  hard, 
angular,  slippery,  and  sloping;  the  other 
that  tobacco-smoke  always  caused  him 
internal  discomposure  and  annoyance. 
Mnt  as  he  was  quite  a  creature  of  Mr. 
Quilp's  and  had  a  thousand  reasons  for  con 
ciliating  his  good  opinion,  he  tried  to  smile, 
and  nodded  his  acquiescence  with  the  best 
grace  he  could  assume. 

This  Brass  was  an  attorney  of  no  very 
good  repute  from  Bevis  Marks,  in  the  city 
of  I/Dndon;  he  was  a  tall,  meaure  man, 
with  a  nose  like  a  wen,  a  protruding  fore- 
head, retreating  eyes,  and  hair  of  a  deep 
red.  He  wore  a  long  black  surtout  reach- 
ing nearly  to  his  ancles,  short  black  trou- 
sers, high  shoes,  and  cotton  stockings  of  a 
bluish  grey.  He  had  a  criniring  manner 
but  a  very  har.-h  voice,  and  his  blandest 
smiles  were  so  extremely  forbidding,  that 
to  have  had  his  company  under  the  least 
repulsive  circumstances,  one  would  have 
1  him  to  be  out  of  temper  that  he 
mii:lit  only  scowl. 

Quilp  looked  at  his  leffal  advi-er,  and 

r    that    In-  was  winking  very    : 
in  the  anguish  of  his  pipe,  that  he  some* 

when  he  happened  ( 
ill  full  flavour,  and  that  he  ron-tantly 
!    the    smoke    from    him,   was 
>ved  and  rubbed  his  hands  with 

«v»uilp, 
turning  !••  the   l*.v  ;   "  till   yiir   pipe 

or  I'll  put  the  sealin  .-!  .if  it  in 

M.l    rub    it   rr<i  your 

toninte." 

>y  was  casr-hanl'Miri!,  and 
would  have  smoked  a  kiln  if  any 
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body  had  treated  him  with  it.  Wherefore 
he  only  muttered  a  brief  defiance  of  his 
master,  and  did  as  he  was  ordered. 

"  Is  it  good,  Brass,  is  it  nice,  is  it  fra- 
grant, do  you  feel  like  the  Grand  Turk!" 
said  Quilp. 

Mr.  Brass  thought  that  if  he  did,  the 
Grand  Turk's  feelings  were  by  no  means  to 
be  envied,  but  he  said  it  was  famous,  and 
he  had  no  doubt  he  felt  very  like  that  Po- 
tentate. 

"This  is  the  way  to  keep  off  fever," 
said  Quilp,  "  this  is  the  way  to  keep  off 
every  calamity  of  life.  We  '11  never 
leave  off  all  the  time  we  stop  here — smoke 
away  you  dog  or  you  shall  swallow  the 
pipe." 

"Shall  we  stop  here  long,  Mr.  Quilp?" 
inquired  his  legal  friend,  when  the  dwarf 
had  given  his  boy  this  last  gentle  admoni- 
tion. 

"  We  must  stop,  I  suppose,  till  the  old 
gentleman  up  stairs  is  dead,"  returned 
Quilp. 

••  He  he  he !"  laughed  Mr.  Brass,  "  oh  ! 
very  good !" 

"  Smoke  away !"  cried  Quilp.  "  Never 
utop  !  You  can  tak  as  you  smoke.  Don't 
W  time  " 


"  He  he  he !"  cried  Brass,  faintly,  as  he 
again  applied  himself  to  the  odious  pipe. 
"But  if  he  should  get  better,  Mr.  Quilp  I" 

"  Then  we  shall  stop  still  he  does,  and 
no  longer,"  returned  the  dwarf. 

"  How  kind  it  is  of  you,  sir,  to  wait  till 
then !"  said  Brass.  "  Some  people,  sir,  would 
have  sold  or  removed  the  goods — oh  dear, 
the  very  instant  the  law  allowed  'em.  Some 
people,  sir,  would  have  been  all  flintiness 
and  granite.  Some  people,  sir,  would 
have — " 

"  Some  people  would  have  spared  them- 
selves the  jabbering  of  such  a  parrot  as 
you,"  interposed  the  dwarf. 

"  He  he  he  !"  cried  Brass.  "  You  have 
such  spirits !" 

The  smoking  sentinel  at  the  door  inter- 
posed In  this  place,  and  without  taking  his 
pipe  from  his  lips,  growled, 

"  Here 's  the  gal  a  comin'  down." 

"The  what,  you  dog?"  said  Quilp 

"The  gal,"  returned  the  boy.  "Arc 
you  deaf?" 

"  Oh  !"  said  Quilp,  drawing  in  his  breath 
with  great  relish,  as  if  he  were  taking 
soup,  "you  and  I  will  have  such  a  settling 
presently,  there  's  such  a  scratching  and 
bruising  in  store  for  you,  my  dear  young 
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friend.     Aha !    Nelly !     How  is   he  now, 
my  duck  of  diamonds?" 

"  He  's  very  bad,"  replied  the  weeping 
child. 

"What  a  pretty  little  Nell!"  cried 
Quilp. 

"Oh  beautiful,  sir,  beautiful  indeed," 
said  Brass.  "  Quite  charming." 

••II:-   .-he    come   to  sit   upon    Quilp's 
knee  !"  said  the  dwarf,  in  what  he   n 
to  be  a  soothing  tone,  "or  is  she  go 
bed  in  her  own  little  room  inside  here — 
which  is  poor  Nelly  going  to  do  1" 

"  What  a  remarkable  pl«  a>;mt  way  he 
has  with  children  !"  mutt.  .  as  if 

in  confidence  between  himself  and  the  ceil- 
ing: 4i  upon  my  word  it's  quite  a  treat  to 

him." 

••  1  ';n  n.it  going  to  stay  at  all,"  fa.' 
Nell.     "  I   want  a  few  things  out  of  that 
room,  and  then  I  —  I  —  won't  come  down 
here  any  i 

••  An<i  A  V(  rj  nice  little  Twin  it  is !"  said 
the  dwarf,  looking  into  it  as  the  child  en- 
tered. "  Quite  a  bower.  You  're  sure 
you're  not  going  to  u»-  it,  you're  sure 
you  're  not  coming  back,  Nelly  1" 

"  .\  child,  hurrying  away, 

with  the  few  articles  of  dress  she  had  come 
to  remove;  "never  again,  never  again." 

-ne  's  very  sensitive,"  said  Quilp,  look- 
ing after  her.     "Very  sen-itive;  that's  a 
fity.    The  bedstead  is  much  about  my  size, 
think  I  shall  make  it  my  little  room." 
Mr.  Hr.isu  encouraging  this  idea,  as  he 
would  have  encouraged  any  other  emanat- 
ing from  the  same  source,  the  dwarf  walked 
in  to  try  the  effect,  which  he  did  by  throw- 
.  mself  on  his  back  upon  the  bed  with 
:i>o    in  his  mouth,  and  then  kicking 
up  h:  ntly.     Mr. 

Brass  applauding  this  picture  very  much, 
and   the   bod    being  soft  and   Comfortable, 
Milp  determined  to  n>o  it,  both  as  a 
ht   and  as  a   kind  of 
•  r  that  it  might 
tho  latter  purjM 

was  and  smoked   Ins 
•i   iM-mu  l>v 

•  in"  rather  .  in  h:"< 

ideas  (for  this  was  on- 
lwooo  ii|x>:, 

of  slinking  to  the 

open  in  eonr-- 

illy  to  rHiirn  with  a 

"•'•'".     He  was 

soon    led    n:i    hv  dwarf    to 

pte,  nnd    in   that 
' 
till  mo- 

Su  lr.  Quilp's  first  prooe< 

on  <M  q  new  prop-  •' ..     II- 

was  for  seme  days  restrained  bv  b 


from  performing  any  particular  pranks,  as 
his  time  was  pretty  well  occupied  between 
taking,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Brass,  a 
minute  inventory  of  all  the  goods  in  the 
place,  and  poing  abroad  upon  his  other  con- 
cerns, which  happily  engaged  him  for  seve- 
ral hours  at  a  time.  His  avarice  and 
caution  being  now  thoroughly  awakened, 
however,  he  was  never  absent  from  the 
house  one  night,  and  his  eagerness  for  some 
termination,  good  or  bad,  to  the  old  man's 
disorder,  increasing  rapidly  as  the  time 
d  by,  soon  began  to  vent  itself  in  open 
murmurs  and  exclamations  of  impatience. 

Nell  shrunk  timidly  from  all  the  dwarfs 
advances  towards  conversation,  and  fled 
from  tho  \ory  sound  of  his  voice,  nor  wore 
tho  lawyer's  smiles  less  terrible  to  her  than 
Quilp's  grimaces.  She,  lived  in  such  con- 
tinual dread  and  apprehension  of  meeting 
one  or  other  of  thorn  upon  the  stairs  or  in 
the  passages  if  she  stirred  from  her  grand- 
father's chamber,  that  she  seldom  left  it 
for  a  moment  until  late  at  night,  when  the 
silence  encouraged  her  to  venture  forth, 
and  breathe  the  purer  air  of  some  empty 
room. 

One  night  she  had  stolon  to  her  usual 
window  and  was  sitting  there  very  sorrow- 
fully, for  the  old  man  had  been  worse  that 
day,  when  she  thought  she  heard  her  name 
pronounced  by  a  vou-e  in  the  street,  and 
looking  down,  recognised  Kit  whose  en- 
deavours to  attract  her  attention  had  roused 
her  from  her  sad  reflections. 

"Miss  Nell!"  said  the  boy,  in  a  low 
voice. 

"  Yes,"  replied  tho  child,  doubtful  whe- 
ther she  ought  to  hold  any  conversation 
with  the  suppled  culprit,  but  inclining  to 
her  old  favourite  still,  —  "what  do  you 
want?" 

44 1  have  wanted  to  say  a  word  to  you  for 

a   lonn-   time,"  the   boy    replied,   "but   the 

•    below    have    driven  me  away  and 

wouldn't  let  me  see  you.     You  don't  be- 

-I   hope  you   really  don't   beln-ve — 

that  I  '.  be  cast  off* as  I  have  beea, 

"I  must  believe  it,"  returned  tho  child. 
"  Or  \\l,y  would  grandfather  have  been  so 

••  l  fli  •/!  ;.•:•  i ."  ;\ 

rved    it  from  him— n- 
v  >n.     I  can  «ay  that  with  n  true  and 
it.  nny   \\  to  be 

driven    fr..rn  th.-  «!.»-r. 

ask  how  old  master  was—!" 

/•    said    thi? 

child.    ••  I  didn't  I        didn't 

have  had  tlx-m  <  id." 

ilitnk'oe.    Miss,"    returned   Kit,    "its 
comfortable  to  hear  you  »v  that.     I  said  I 
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never  would  believe  that  it  was  your  do- 
ing." 

"  That  was  right !"  said  the  child  eagerly. 

"  Miss  Nell,"  cried  the  boy,  coming  un- 
der the  window  and  speaking  in  a  lower 
tone,  "  there  are  new  masters  down  stairs. 
It's  a  change  for  you." 

"  It  is,  indeed,"  replied  the  child. 

"  And  so  it  will  be  for  him,  when  he  gets 
better,"  said  the  boy,  pointing  towards  the 
sick  room. 

"—If  he  ever  does,"  added  the  child, 
unable  to  restrain  her  tears. 

«*  Oh,  he'll  do  that,— he'll  do  that,"  said 
Kit,  "  I  'm  sure  he  will.  You  mustn't  be 
cast  down,  Miss  Nell.  Now  don't  be,  pray." 

These  words  of  encouragement  and  con- 
solation were  few  and  roughly  said,  but 
they  affected  the  child  and  made  her  for 
the  moment  weep  the  more. 

"  He'll  be  sure  to  get  better  now,"  said 
the  boy,  anxiously,  "if  you  don't  give  way 
to  low  spirits  and  turn  ill  yourself,  which 
would  make  him  worse  and  throw  him  back 
just  as  he  was  recovering.  When  he  does, 
Bay  a  good  word — a  kind  word  for  me,  Miss 
Nell." 

"  They  tell  me  I  must  not  even  mention 
your  name  to  him  for  a  long,  long  time," 
rejoined  the  child,  "  I  dare  not ;  and  even 
if  I  might,  what  good  would  a  kind  word 
do  you,  Kit?  We  shall  be  very  poor. — 
We  shall  scarcely  have  bread  to  eat." 

"  It's  not  that  I  may  be  taken  back,"  said 
the  boy,  "  that  I  ask  the  favour  of  you.  It 
isn't  for  the  sake  of  food  and  wages  that 
I  've  been  waiting  about  so  long  in  hopes  to 
see  you.  Don't  think  I'd  come  in  a  time 
of  trouble  to  talk  of  such  things  as  them." 

The  child  looked  gratefully  and  kindly 
at  him,  but  waited  that  he  might  speak 
again. 

"  No,  it's  not  that,"  said  Kit,  hesitating, 
"it's  something  very  different  from  that. — 
I  haven't  got  much  sense,  I  know,  but  if  he 
could  be  brought  to  believe  that  I  'd  been  a 
faithful  servant  to  him,  doing  the  best  I 
could,  and  never  meaning  him  harm,  per- 
haps he  mightn't" — 

Here  Kit  faltered  so  long  that  the  child 
entreated  him  to  speak  out,  and  quickly, 
for  it  was  very  late,  and  time  to  shut  the 
window. 

"  Perhaps  he  mightn't  think  it  over  ven- 
turesome of  me  to  say — well  then  to  say 
this,"  cried  Kit,  with  sudden  boldness. — 
"This  home  is  gone  from  you  and  him. 
Mother  and  I  have  got  a  poor  one,  but 
that's  better  than  this  with  all  these  peo- 
ple here,  and  why  not  corne  there,  till 
He's  had  time  to  look  about  and  find  a 
nette* 7 


The  child  did  not  speak.  Kit,  in  the  re- 
lief  of  having  made  his  proposition,  found 
his  tongue  loosened,  and  spoke  out  in  ita 
favour  with  the  utmost  eloquence. 

"You  think,"  said  the  boy,  "that  it's 
very  small  and  inconvenient.  So  it  is,  but 
it's  very  clean.  Perhaps  you  think  it  would 
be  noisy,  but  there's  not  a  quieter  court 
than  ours  in  all  the  town.  Don't  be  afraid 
of  the  children;  the  baby  hardly  ever  cries, 
and  the  other  one  is  very  good — besides,  /'d 
mind  'em.  They  wouldn't  vex  you  much, 
I  'm  sure.  Do  try  Miss  Nell,  do  try.  The 
little  front  room  up  stairs  is  very  pleasant. 
You  can  see  a  piece  of  the  church-clock 
through  the  chimneys  and  almost  tell  the 
time  ;  mother  says  it  would  be  just  the 
thing  for  you,  and  so  it  would,  and  you  'd 
have  her  to  wait  upon  you  both,  and  me  to 
run  of  errands.  We  don't  mean  money, 
bless  you ;  you  're  not  to  think  of  that. — 
Will  you  try  him,  Miss  Nell?  Only  say 
you  '11  try  him.  Do  try  to  make  old  mas- 
ter come,  and  ask  him  first  what  I  have 
done  —  will  you  only  promise  that,  Miss 
Nell?" 

Before  the  child  could  reply  to  this  ear- 
nest solicitation,  the  street-door  opened, 
and  Mr.  Brass  thrusting  out  his  night-cap- 
ped head,  called  in  a  surly  voice,  "  Who's 
there !"  Kit  immediately  glided  away, 
and  Nell,  closing  the  windows  softly,  with- 
drew into  the  room. 

Before  Mr.  Brass  had  repeated  his  inquiry 
many  times,  Mr.  Quilp,  also  embellished 
with  a  night-cap,  emerged  from  the  same 
door  and  looked  carefully  up  and  down  the 
street,  and  up  at  all  the  windows  of  the 
house  from  the  opposite  side.  Finding  that 
there  was  nobody  in  sight,  he  presently  re- 
turned into  the  house  with  his  legal  friend, 
protesting  (as  the  child  heard  from  the 
staircase),  that  there  was  a  league  and  plot 
against  him,  that  he  was  in  danger  of  be? 
ing  robbed  and  plundered  by  a  band  of  con- 
spirators who  prowled  about  the  house  at 
all  seasons,  and  that  he  would  no  longer 
delay  but  take  immediate  steps  for  dispos- 
ing of  the  property  and  returning  to  his 
own  peaceful  roof.  Having  growled  forth 
these  and  a  great  many  other  threats  of  a 
like  nature,  he  coiled  himself  once  more  in 
the  child's  little  bed,  and  Nell  crept  softly 
up  the  stairs. 

It  was  natural  enough  that  her  short  and 
unfinished  dialogue  with  Kit,  should  leave 
a  strong  impression  on  her  mind,  and  in- 
fluence her  dreams  that  night  and  hei 
recollections  for  a  long,  long  time.  Sur- 
rounded by  unfeeling  creditors,  and  mer 
cenary  attendants  upon  the  sick,  and  mee*- 
ing  in  the  height  of  her  anxiety  and  sorrow 
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with  little  regard  or  sympathy  even  from 
the  women  about  her,  it  is  not  surpr 
that   the   affectionate   heart  of  the   child 
should  have  been  touched  to  the  quick  by 
oru>  kind  and  generous  spirit,  however  un- 


couth the  temple  in  which  it  dwelt.  Thank 
Heaven  that  the  temples  of  such  spirits 
are  not  made  with  hands,  and  that  the? 
may  be  more  worthily  hung  with  poor 
patchwork  than  with  purple  and  fine  linen. 


( "HATTER  THE  TWELFTH. 


AT  length  th  the  old  man's 

i  he  began  to  mend. 

By  very  slow  and  feeble  (i  -  con- 

sciousness came  back,  but  the.  mind  was 
weakened  and  its  fur.r'vns  were  impaired. 
!S  patient,  and  quiet;  often  sal  brood- 
ing, but  not  despond. -ml y,  tor  a  long  space; 
was  easily  amir  y  a  sun-beam  on 

the  wall    or   ceiling;  made  no  complaint 
that  the  <!•  ng  or  the  nights  tedi- 

ous; and  appeared  indeed  to  have  lost  all 
count  of  time  and  ei  ire  or 

i  I--  would  sit  for  hours  together 
with  Nell's  small  hand  in  his,  playing  with 
the   fingers    and    stopping   sometimes   to 
smooth  her  hair  or  kiss  lier  brow,  and  when 
r.v  tbat  tears  were  glistening  in  h.-r 
eyes  would  look,  amazed,  about  him  for  the 
•-,  and  forget  his  wonder  even  while 
he  looked. 

The  child  and  he  rode  out :  the  old  man 

propped  up  with  pillows,  and  the  child  be- 

«ide    him.     They  were  hand    in    hand    as 

ii-ii.-il.     The  noise  and  motion  in  the  streets 

•  (1   Ins  brain  at  first,  but  he  was  not 

•urprised,  or   cnriou  .  ••(!,  or  irri- 

iie   remi-rnheied 

or   that.     •  he    KIM!,   • 

well  —  wh  lie  turned 

ze  and 
Tanker  in 

'in!  this,  h- 


out>?- 

owd, 

but  to  the  ( 

'1  not 


. 
hen   a 

• 


And  so  ho  did. 

"  I  ••!!  afrjiin  nt 

:!'  sitting 


M  heoldmnn 

don't  want  to  hurry  you,  you  know, 
ighbour."    said    th^    d  \\arf,    ruining    his 


voice,  for  the  old  man's  senses  were  duller 
than  they  had  been;  "but  as  soon  a 
can  arrange  your  future  proceedings,  the 
better." 

"  Surely,"  said  the  old  man.  "  The  bet- 
ter fl>r  all  parties." 

"  You  see,"  pursued  Quilp,  after  a  short 
pau.-e,  •*  the  goods  being  once  removed,  this 
house  would  be  uncomfortable;  uninhabit- 
able in  fact." 

"You  say  true,"  returned  the  old  man. 
"Poor  Nell,  too,  what  would  sl,> 

xactly,"  bawled  the  dwarf  nodding 
his    head;    "that's    very  well    ob» 
Then  will  you   consider  about  it,  neigh 
hour !" 

44 1  will  certainly,"  replied  the  old  man. 
44  We  shall  not  stop  here." 

9o  I  supposed,"  said  the  dwarf.  "1 
have  sold  the  things.  They  have  not  yield- 
ed quite  as  much  as  they  might  have  done, 
but  pretty  well  —  pretty  well.  To-day's 
ay.  When  shall  they  be  moved  1 
There's  no  hurry — shall  we  say  this  after 
noon  .'" 

••  Say  Friday  morning,"  returned  the  old 
man. 

"  Very  U()od,"  said  the  dwarf.  "  So  he 
it, — with  the  understanding  that  I  ran't  go 
bey«»nd  that  day  neighbour,  on  any  ao 
roimt." 

returned  the  old  man.     "  I  shall 
remember  it." 

Mr.  Quilp  seemed  rather  pu/zled  by  the 
BtranL'  niritles.s  way  in  \\hirh  nil 

this  was  said;   but   as  the  old  man  nodded 
his  h. -ad   and   repeat.  'iy  morn- 

ing—  I   shall   remember    it."  he  hud  i 

''<r  dwelling  II|M>II  th. 
th'T.   and    so    1.  '!ly   leiive 

many  expressions  of  good- will  and 
rompliin.-Mt-  TH  his  fripnd  on  h»  lo-»k" 
reinark.'ibly  well  :  aii'i 

All  th.it  <!ay  nnd  nil  the  next,  the  old 
man  remained  in  this  state.  1 1- •  \\  dered 
up  and  down  the  house  and  into  and  out  of 
the  variou*  rooms,  as  if  with 
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intent  of  bidding  them  adieu,  but  he  refer- 
red neither  by  direct  allusions  nor  in  any 
other  manner  to  the  interview  of  the  morn- 
ing or  the  necessity  of  finding  some  other 
shelter.  An  indistinct  idea  he  had  that  the 
child  was  desolate  and  in  want  of  help,  for 
he  often  drew  her  to  his  bosom  and  bade 
her  be  of  good  cheer,  saying  that  they 
would  not  desert  each  other ;  but  he  seem- 
ed unable  to  contemplate  their  real  position 
more  distinctly,  and  was  still  the  listless, 
passionless  creature,  that  suffering  of  mind 
and  body  had  left  him. 

We  call  this  a  state  of  childishness,  but 
it  is  the  same  poor  hollow  mockery  of  it, 
that  death  is  of  sleep.  Where,  in  the  dull 
eyes  of  doating  men,  are  the  laughing  light 
and  life  of  childhood,  the  gaiety  that  has 
known  no  check,  the  frankness  that  has 
felt  no  chill,  the  hope  that  has  never  with- 
ered, the  joys  that  fade  in  blossoming! 
Where,  in  the  sharp  lineaments  of  rigjd 
and  unsightly  death,  is  the  calm  beauty  of 
slumber,  telling  of  rest  for  the  waking 
hours  that  are  past,  and  gentle  hopes  and 
loves  for  those  which  are  to  come  ?  Lay 
death  and  sleep  down,  side  by  side,  and 
say  who  shall  find  the  two  akin.  Send 
forth  the  child  and  childish  man  together, 
and  blush  for  the  pride  that  libels  our  own 
old  happy  state,  and  gives  its  title  to  an 
ugly  and  distorted  image. 

Thursday  arrived,  and  there  was  no  al- 
teration in  the  old  man.  But  a  change 
came  upon  him  that  evening  as  he  and  the 
child  sat  silently  together. 

In  a  small  dull  yard  below  his  window 
then-  was  a  tree  —  green  and  flourishing 
enough,  for  such  a  place  —  and  as  the  air 
stirred  among  its  leaves,  it  threw  a  rippling 
shadow  on  the  white  wall.  The  old  man 
sat  watching  the  shadows  as  they  trembled 
in  this  patch  of  light  until  the  sun  went 
down,  and  when  it  was  night  and  the  moon 
was  slowly  rising  he  still  sat  in  the  same  spot. 

To  one  who  had  been  tossing  on  a  rest- 
less bed  so  long,  even  these  few  green 
leaves  and  this  tranquil  light,  although  it 
languished  among  chimneys  and  house-tops, 
were  pleasant  things.  They  suggested 
quiet  places  afar  off,  and  rest,  and  pence. 

The  child  thought  more  than  once  that 
he  was  moved,  and  had  forborne  to  speak. 
But  now  he  shed  tears — tears  that  it  light- 
ened her  aching  heart  to  see — and  making 
as  though  he  would  fall  upon  his  knees, 
besought  her  to  forgive  him. 

"  Forgive  you — what  ?"  said  Nell,  inter- 
posing to  prevent  his  purpose.  "  Oh  grand- 
father, what  should  /forgive?" 

"All  that  is  past,  all  that  has  come  upon 
t/iet,  Nell,  all  that  was  done  in  that  uneasy 
droam."  returned  the  old  man. 


"  Do  not  talk  so,"  said  the  child.  «  Pra; 
do  not.  Let  us  speak  of  something  else." 

"  Ves,  yes,  we  will,"  he  rejoined.  "  And 
it  shall  be  of  what  we  talked  of  long  ago- 
many  months  —  months  is  it,  or  weeks,  or 
days?  which  is  it,  Nell!" 

"I  do  not  understand  you" — said  the 
child. 

"  It  has  come  back  upon  me  to-day,  it  has 
all  come  back  since  we  have  been  sitting 
here.  I  bless  thee  for  it,  Nell !" 

"For  what,  dear  grandfather?" 

"  For  what  you  said  when  we  were  first 
made  beggars,  Nell.  Let  us  speak  softly. 
Hush  !  for  if  they  knew  our  purpose  down 
stairs,  they  would  cry  that  I  was  mad  and 
take  thee  from  me.  We  will  not  stop  here 
another  day.  We  will  go  far  away  from 
here." 

"  Yes,  let  us  go,"  said  the  child  earn- 
estly. "  Let  us  be  gone  from  this  plact?, 
and  never  turn  back  or  think  of  it  agnin. 
Let  us  wander  barefoot  through  the  world, 
rather  than  linger  here." 

"  We  will" — answered  the  old  man,  "  we 
will  travel  afoot  through  fields  and  woods, 
and  by  the  side  of  rivers,  and  trust  ourselves 
to  God  in  the  places  where  he  dwells.  It 
is  far  better  to  lie  down  at  night  beneath 
an  open  sky  like  that  yonder  —  see  how 
bright  it  is — than  to  rest  in  close  rooms 
whicji  are  always  full  of  care  and  weary 
dreams.  Thou  and  I  together,  Nell,  may- 
be cheerful  and  happy  yet,  and  learn  to  for- 
get this  time,  as  if  it  had  never  been." 

"We  will  be  happy,"  cried  the  child. 
"  We  never  can  be  here." 

"  No,  we  never  can  again — never  again 
— that's  truly  said,"  rejoined  the  old  man. 
"  Let  us  steal  away  to-morrow  morning — 
early  and  softly  that  we  may  not  be  seen  or 
heard — and  leave  no  trace  or  track  for  them 
to  follow  by.  Poor  Nell,  thy  cheek  is  pale 
and  thy  eyes  are  heavy  with  watching  and 
weeping — with  watching  and  weeping  for 
me — I  know — for  me ;  but  thou  wilt  be  well 
again,  and  merry  too,  when  we  are  far 
away.  To-morrow  morning,  dear,  we  Ml 
turn  our  faces  from  this  scene  of  sorrows, 
and  be  as  free  and  happy  as  the  birds." 

And  then  the  old  man  clasped  his  hands 
above  her  head,  and  said  in  a  few  broken 
words  that  from  that  time  forth  they  would 
wander  up  and  down  together,  and  never 
part  more  until  Death  took  one  or  other  of 
the  twain. 

The  child's  heart  beat  high  with  hope 
and  confidence.  She  had  no  thought  of 
hunger  or  cold,  or  thirst,  or  suffering.  She 
saw  in  this,  but  a  return  of  the  simple  plea- 
sures they  had  once  enjoyed,  a  relief  from 
the  gloomy  solitude  in  which  she  had  lived, 
an  escape  from  the  heartless  people  by 
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whom  she  nad  been  surrounded  in  her  late 
time  of  trial,  the  restoration  of  the  old 
man's  health  and  peace,  and  a  life  of  tran- 
quil happiness.  Sun,  and  stream,  and  mea- 
dow, and  summer  days,  shone  brightly  in 
her  view,  and  there  was  no  dark  tint  in  all 

trkling  picture. 

The  old  man  had  slept  for  some  hours 
soundly  in  his  bed,  and  she  was  yet  busily 
preparing  for  their  flight  There 
a  few  articles  of  clothing  for  h 
id  a  few  for  him;  old  gari: 
such  as  became  their  fallen  fortune,  laid  out 

ir;  and  a  staff  to  support 
.  put  ready  for  his  use.     But  th: 
aot  all  her  task,  for  now  she  must  visit  the 
old  rooms  for  the.  last  time. 

r<->nt  the  parting  with  them 
.•Tied,  and  most 
of  all  from  that  which  she  had  < 
lup-il  to  !.•  r  have 

thought  of  bidding  •  '.ell   in  tri- 

umph, when  the  rec  the  many 

hours  she  had  passed  among  them  rose  to 
.rt,  and  rn  1  the 

wi.-h  a  cruelty,  lonely  and  sud  though  many 
ofthi  :-id  been!  She  sat  d<.\\n  at 

the  window  where  she  had  spent  so  many 

IT  than  l!:i. — and 

tho^^ht  of  hope  or  cheerfulness  that  had 
occurred  to  her  in  that  place  camo  vividly 
upon  her  mind,  and  blotted  out  all  its  dull 
and  mournful  associations  in  an  instant. 

Her  own  little  room  too  where  she  had 
so  often  knelt  down  and  prayed  at  night — 
•  I  for  the  time  which  she  hoped  was 
dawn  —the  little  room  where  she 

<>  peacefully,  and  dreamed  such 
pleasai  t  dr-ams — it  was  hard  not  to  be 
able  to  glance  round  it  once  more,  and  to 
be  for  re  it  without  one  kind  look 

or  grateful  tear.     Tl.  trifles 

there — poor  useless  things— that  she  would 
to  take  away ;  but  that  was  im- 
possible. 

This  brought  to  her  mind,  her  poor  bird, 
who  •  ;ii   bitterly 

for  the  lo-s  of  this  little  creature — until  tin- 
idea  occurred  to  her — she  did  not  Know 
how  or  why  it  came  into  h«-r  he.-id— that  it 
'  by  some  means  fall  m'o  tin-  hands 
of  Kit,  who  would  keep  it  for  h<  • 
think  p.-rlmps  that  she  had  l«-:»  it  behind  in 

might  have  it,  and  as  an  as-  I 
suranc"  that  she  was  grateful  to  him. 
Was  calmed  and  comforted  by  t 
and   went   t<>  n-.-t  with  a 

:n  ninny  dreams  of  rambling  through 
light   and    sunny    places,    but    with    some 
vague  ol>;. -<-t   nn'attained   which  ran  indis- 
thern  nil,  she  awoke  to  find 
Ui.it  •    ni-ht,  and   that   the  stars 

were   shining   brightly    in    thw   sky.      At 


length  the  day  began  to  glimmer  and  the 
stars  to  grow  pale  and  dim.  As  soon  as 
she  was  sure  of  this,  she  arose,  and  dressed 
herself  for  the  journey. 

The  old  man  was  yet  asleep,  and  as  she 
was  unwilling  to  disturb  him,  she  left  him 
to  slumber  on  until  the  sun  rose.  He  was 
anxious  that  they  should  leave  the  house 
without  a  minute's  loss  of  time,  and  was 
soon  ready. 

The  child  then  took  him  by  the  hand, 
and  they  trod  lightly  and  cautiously  down 
the  stairs,  trembling  whenever  a  board 
creaked,  and  often  stopping  to  listen.  Tho 
old  man  had  forgotten  a  kind  of  wallet 
which  contained  the  light  burden  he  had  lo 
carry,  and  the  <_roing  hack  to  fetch  it 
ed  an  interminable  delay. 

At  last  they  reached  the  passage  on  the 
d   floor,   where   the   snoring  of  Mr. 
Quilp  and  his  legal   friend  sounded  more 
terrible  in  their  ears  than  the  roars  of  lions. 
The  holts  of  the  door  were  rusty,  and  diffi- 
cult to  unfasten  without  noise.    When  they 
•ill  drawn    back  it  was  found  to  be 
',  nnd,  worst  of  all,  the  key  was  gone. 
The  child   rememb«red,  for  the  first  time, 
of  tlw?   nur  ;   told    her   that 

Quilp  always  locked  both  the  house-doors 
at  night,  and  kept  the  keys  on  the  table  in 
his  bed  loom. 

It  v  'Soul  great  fear  and  trepi- 

dation that  little  Nell  Clipped  rfl'her  shoes, 
and  gliding  thnumh  the  K  "fold 

cariosities,  where  Mr.  Brass— the  ugliest 
piece  of  goods  in  all  the  stock — lay  sleep- 
ing on  a  ii  into  her  own  lit- 
tle chamber. 

Here  she  stood  for  a  few  moments  quite 
transfixed  with  terror  at  the  siL'ht  of  Mr. 
Quilp,  who  was  hanging  so  far  out  of  bed 
that  he  almost  I  he  .-landing  on 

his  head,  and  who.  either  from  the  uneasi- 

i  this  |>o-ture  or  in  one  of  his  ;• 
able  habits,  wa^  gaspingand  growling  with 
his  mouth  wide  open,  and  the  whi? 
rather  the  dirty  yellows)  of  his  ryes  dis 
tmetly  visible,      if  was  no  time,  hov 
to  ask    whether  nny   thing  niled   him,   so 
DOSSC rging    her.-elf   of  the    key,  after   one 
glance  about  the  room,  nnd  ropnwing 
the  prostrate  Mr.  Braes,  she  rejoined  the 
old  man  in  safety.    They  i"  I 
without  noise,  and  passing  into  the  t-' 
stood  still. 

•\\h,ch  way?"  said  the  child. 

i    looked   irresolutely   and 
-Iv.   lir.-t   nt    her,  th-  right 

and   left. "then  nt   her  ngnin,  and  shook  bin 
head.     It  was  plain  that  she  wn 
forth  his  ffuide  and  len  rhild  felf 

it,  but  had  no  doubts  or  misgiving,  nnd  put- 
ting her  hand  in  his,  led  him  gvntly  nwajr 
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It  was  the  beginning  of  a  day  in  June; 
the  deep  blue  sky  unsullied  by  a  cloud,  and 
teeming  with  brilliant  light.  The  streets 
were  as  yet  nearly  free  from  passengers, 
the  houses  and  shops  were  closed,  and  the 
healthful  air  of  the  morning  fell  like  breath 
from  angels,  on  the  sleeping  town. 

The  old  man  and  the  child  passed  on 
through  the  glad  silence,  elate  with  hope 
and  pleasure.  They  were  alone  together 
once  again;  every  object  was  bright  and 
freeh;  nothing  reminded  them,  otherwise 


than  by  contrast,  of  the  monotony  and  con- 
straint they  had  left  behind ;  church-towers 
and  steeples,  frowning  and  dark  at  other 
times,  now  shone  and  dazzled  in  the  sun: 
each  humble  nook  and  corner  rejoiced  in 
light;  and  the  sky,  dimmed  by  excessive 
distance,  shed  its  placid  smile  on  every- 
thing beneath. 

Forth  from  the  city,  while  it  yet  slum- 
bered, went  the  two  poor  adventurers,  wan 
dering  they  knew  not  whither. 
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CHAPTER  THE  THIRTEENTH, 


DANIEL  QUILP  of  Tower  Hill,  and  Samp- 
son Brass  of  Bevis  Marks  in  the  city  of 
London,  Gentleman,  one  of  her  Majesty's 
attorneys  of  the  Courts  of  King's  Bench 
and  Common  Pleas  at  Westminster,  and  a 
solicitor  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery, 
slumbered  on  unconscious  and  unsuspicious 
of  any  mischance,  until  a  knocking  at  the 
street  door,  often  repeated  and  gradually 
mounting  up  from  a  modest  single  rap  into 
a  perfect  battery  of  knocks,  tired  in  long 
discharges  with  a  very  short  interval  be- 
tween, caused  the  said  Daniel  Quilp  to 
struggle  into  a  horizontal  position,  and  to 
stare  at  the  coiling  with  a  drowsy  indiffer- 
ence, betokening  that  he  heard  the  noise 
and  rather  wondered  at  the  same,  but 
couldn't  be  at  the  trouble  of  bestowing  any 
further  thought  upon  the  subject. 

As  the  knocking,  however,  instead  of 
accommodating  itself  to  his  lazy  state,  in- 
creased in  vigour  and  became  more  impor- 
tunate, as  if  in  earnest  remonstrance  again.-t 
his  falling  asleep  again  now  that  he  had 
once  opened  his  eyes,  Daniel  Quilp  beeran 
by  degrees  to  comprehend  the  possibility 
of  there  being  somebody  at  the  door,  and 
thus  gradually  came  to  recollect  that  it 
was  Friday  morning,  and  he  had  ordered 
Mrs.  Quilp  to  be  in  waiting  upon  him  at  an 
early  hour. 

~,  after  writhing  about  in  a  groat 
many  strange  attitudes,  and  often  twisting 
••)  an  expression  like 
that  which  is  usually  produced  by  eating 
;  1  y  in  the  season,  was 
by  this  lime  awake  also,  and  seeing  that 
Mr.  i^ii i! p  :umself  in  his  every- 

day garments,  hastened  to  do  the  like,  put- 
-•  kings,  and 

thru-tin'.;  Ins  le^-  into  his  coat-sleeves,  and 
making  such  other  small  n   his 

toilet  as  are  not  tin  those  who 

dress  in  a  hurry,  and  labour  umlor  the  agi- 
tation of  hnvirii:  h"en  suddenly  r< 

While  ?  .    wan  thus  cn<: 

•iwarf  was 

uprecationp  ujxin  him- 
self and  mankind  in  general,  and  all  ii 

.  which  suggested  to 
Mr.  Brass  the  q  what's  the  mat- 

RM  key,"  said  tl 

v  at  him,  "th.-  d(x.r-k'\v,— that's  the 
matter.     D'ye  know  anything  c.t 

"  How  should   I    know  anything   • 
«r!"  returned  Mr.  Brass. 

"  How  should  you."  repeated  Quilp  with 
o 


a  sneer.     "  You  're  a  nice  lawyer,   an'l 
you?     Ugh,  you  idiot!" 

Not  caring  to  represent  to  the  dwarf  in 
his  present  humour,  that  the  loss  of  a  key 
by  another  person  could  scarcely  be  said  to 
affect  his  (Brass's)  legal  knowledge  in  any 
material  degree,  Mr.  Brass  humbly  sug- 
gested that  it  must  have  been  forgotten 
over  night,  and  was  doubtless  at  that  mo- 
ment in  its  native  key-hole.  IVot with- 
standing that  Mr.  Quilp  had  a  strong  con- 
viction to  the  contrary,  founded  on  his 
recollection  of  having  carefully  taken  it 
out,  he  was  fain  to  admit  that  this  was 
possible,  and  therefore  went  grumbling  to 
the  door»  where,  sure  enough,  he  found  it 

Now,  just  as  Mr.  Quilp  laid  his  hand 
upon  the  lock  and  saw  with  great  astonish- 
ment that  the  fastenings  were  undone,  the 
knocking  came  again  with  most  irritating 
violence,  and  the  day-light  which  had  been 
shining  through  the  key-hole  was  inter- 
cepted on  the  outside  by  a  human  eye. 
The  dwarf  was  very  much  exasperated, 
and  wanting  somebody  to  wreak  his  ill- 
humour  upon,  determined  to  dart  out  sud- 
denly and  favour  Mrs.  Quilp  with  a  gentle 
acknowledgment  of  her  attention  in  mak- 
ing that  hideous  uproar. 

With  this  view  he  drew  back  the  IOCK 
very  silently  and  softly,  and  opening  the 
door  all  at  once,  pounced  out  upon  the  per- 
son on  the  other  side,  who  had  at  that  mo- 
ment raised  the  knocker  for  another  appli- 
cation, and  at  whom  the  dwarf  ran  head 
first,  throwing  out  his  hands  and  fert  to 
Aether,  and  biting  the  air  in  the  fulness  ot 
his  malice. 

So  far,  however,  from  rushing  upon  ?ome 
body  whooil'ered  no  resistance  and  implored 
his  mercy,  Mr.  Quilp  was  no  sooner  in  the 
arms  of  the  individual  whom  he  had  ' 
for  his  wife  than  he  iimud  himself  cvimpli 
mented  with  two  staggering  Mous  <"i  the 
head,  and  two  more,  ot'  thr  same  quality  in 
the  chest,  and  closing  with  hi?1  assailant, 
puch  a  shower  of  hntli-ts  rained  down  upon 
rson  as  sufficed  to  convince  him  that 
tl  in  skilful  and  experienced  hands. 
;_r  daunted  by  this  reception,  he  dung 
tight  to  his  opponent,  and  l»t  nnd  hnmmered 
away  with  such  pood-will  and  heartiness, 
tint'  it  was  at  least  a  couple  of  minutes 
before  Jie  was  dislodged  Then,  nnd  not 
until  then,  Daniel  Quilp  found  himself,  all 
flushed  and  dinhevellni,  m  the  middle  of 
the  street,  with  Mr.  Richard  S\\ivl!rr 
performing  a  kind  of  dance  round  mm,  »W 
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requiring  to  know  "whether  he   wanted 
any  more." 

"  There  *s  plenty  more  of  it  at  the  same 
shop,"  said  Mr.  Swiveller,  by  turns  advanc- 
ing and  retreating  in  a  threatening  atti- 
tude, "a  large  and  extensive  assortment 
always  on  hand  —  country  orders  executed 
with  promptitude  ami  despatch  —  will  you 
have  a  little  more,,  sir  —  don't  say  no,  if 
you'd  rather  not." 

"  I  thought  it  was  somebody  else,"  said 
Qtiilp  rubbing  his  shoulders,  "  why  didn't 
you  say  who  you-  wene  1" 

"Why  didn't  you  say  who  yon  were?" 
returned  Dick,  "  instead  of  flying  out  of  the 
house  like  a  Bedlamite!" 

"It  was  you  that  —  that  knocked,"  snid 
the  dwarf,  getting  up  with  a  short  groan, 
"was  it?" 

"  Yes,  I  'm  the  man,"  replied  Dick.. 
"  That  lady  had  begun  when  I  came,  but 
e-he  knocked  too  soft,  so  -1  relieved  her." 
As  he  said  this,  he  pointed  towards  Mrs. 
Quilp,  who-  stood  trembling  at  a  little  dis- 
tance. 

"  Humph  !"  muttered  the  dwarf,  darting 
fcti  anorry  look  at  his  wife     •!  thought  it  j 
was  your  fault.     And  you,  sir, — cion't  you  ' 
know  there  has  been  somebody  ill   here, 
that    ou  knock,  as  if  you'ft  beat  the  door 


"  Damme  !"  answered  Dick,  "  that's  why 
I  did  it.  I  thought  there  was  somebody 
dead  here." 

"  Yoa  came  for  some  purpose,  I  suppose," 
said  Quilp.  "  What  is  it  you  want, !" 

"I  want  to  know  how  the  old  gentleman 
is,"  rejoined  Mr.  Swiveller,  "and  to  hear 
from  Nell  herself,,  with  whom  I  should  like 
to  have  a  little  talk.  I 'm  a  friend  of  the- 
family,  sir, — at  least  I  'm  the  friend  of  ont* 
of  the  family,  and  that's  the  same  thing." 

"You'd  better  walk  in  then,"  said  the 
dwarf.  "Go  on,  sir,  go  on.  Now,  Mrs. 
Quilp- — after  you,  ma'rn." 

Mrs.  Quilp  hesitated,  but  Mr.  Quilp  in- 
sisted. And  it  was  not  a  contest  of  polite- 
ness, or  by  any  means  a  matter  of  form,  for 
she  knew  very  well  that  her  husband  wished 
to  enter  the  house  in  this  order  that  he 
might  have  a  favourable  opportunity  of  in- 
flicting a  few  pinches  on  her  arms,  which 
were  seldom  free  from  impressions  of  his 
fingers  in  black  and  blue  colours.  Mr. 
Swiveller  who  was  n»t  in  the  secret  was  o 
little  surprised  to  hear  a  suppressed  scream, 
and,  looking  round,  to  see  Mrs.  Quilp  fol- 
lowing him  with  a  sudden  jerk;  but  he  did 
not  remark  on  these  appearances,  ami  soou 
forgot  them* 

"  Now  Mrs.  Quilp/'  said  the  dwarf  when 
tbey  had  entered  t&e  shop,  "go  you  »} 
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etairs  if  you  please  to  Nelly's  room,  and  tell 
her  that  she  's  wanted." 

••  You  seem  to  make  yourself  at  home 
here,"  said  Dick,  who  was  unacquainted 
with  Mr.  Quilp's  authority. 

'•  I  am  at  home,  young  gentleman,"  re- 
turned the  dwarf. 

Dick  was  pondering  what  these  words 

might  mean,  and  still  more  what  the  pre- 

.•f  Mr.  Brass  might  mean,  when  Mrs. 

Quilp  came  hurrying  down  stairs,  declaring 

that  the  rooms  above  were  empty. 

"  Km pty,  you  fool !"  said  the  dwarf. 

••  I  £;••.••'  you  my  word,  Quilp,"  answered 
his  trembling  wife,  "that  1  have  been  into 
,  room  and  there's  not  a  soul  in  any 
of  tliorn." 

iid  Mr.  Brass,  clapping  his 
:e   with  an  emphasis,  "explains 
the  mystery  of  the  k 

Quilp  looked  fn.wninglv  at  him,  and 
frowningly  at  his  wife,  and  frowninuly  at 
Richard  Swiveller;  hut  receiving  no  en- 
lightenment from  any  of  them  hurried  up 
.  whence  he  r-oon  hurried  down  again, 
confirming  the  report  which  had  been  al- 

"  It's  a 

glancing  at  Swiveller,  "  very  strange,  not 
to  communicate  with  me  who  am  such  a 
clwe  and  intimate  friend  of  his.  Ah  !  In-' 11 
to  me  no  doubt,  or  he'll  bid  Nelly 
\vrit«-  —  vs.  yes,  that's  what  he'll  do. 
Nelly's  \ery  f.md  of  me.  Pretty  Nell  !" 

Mr.  Swiveller  looked,  as  he  was,  all 
open-mouthed  astonishment  Still  glanc- 
ing furtively  at  him.  Quilp  turned  to  Mr. 

•.«•(]  with  assumed  car 
that  this  need  not  interfere  with  the 
I  of  the  uoods. 

•  ided,  "we  knew  that 

they'd  po  away  to-day,  hut  not  that  they'd 
early  or  so  quietly.     But  they  have 
their  r  eir  reasons." 

"  \Yhere   in  t  name  are  they 

gone  ?"  said  the  ••  Dick. 

Ip  shook   !  •         'ip  his 

I)    a    manner   which   implied    thai    he 
very  well,  but  wa«  not  at  liberty  to 
say. 

.  looking  at  the 
•ihout  him,  "what  do  you  mean 

»Th  •  1  have  '•••  . 
Qui' 

dern 


I  hands  hard  ;  "  /say  nothing,  but  is  that  your 
t  meaning. 

Richard  Swiveller  was  utterly  a^lr 
this  unexpected  alteration  of  circi: 
which  threritcn- .1   the  complete  overthrow 
of  the  project  in  which  he  bore  so  cen- 
ous  a  part,  and  seemed  to  nip  his  prospects 
in  the   bud.     Having  only  received   from 
Frederick  Trent,  late  on  the  previous  i, 
information  of  the  old  man's  illne.-s,  h> 
come  upon  a  visit  of  condolence  and  inquiry 
to  Nell,  prepared  with  the  first  iiij-t-i: 
of  that  long  train  of  fascinations  whici 
to  fire  her  heart  at  last.     And  li- 
ne had  been  thinking  of  all  kind- 
ful  and  insinuating  approaches,  and  "medi- 
tating on  liie  fearful  retaliation  which  waa 
slowly  working  against  Sophy  Wackl-    — 
here  were  Nell,  the  old  man,  and  all  the 
money  gone,  melted  away,  decamped   he 
knew  not  whither,  as  If  with  a  lore!-. 
ledge  of  the  scheme  and  a  resolution  to  de- 
feat it  in  the  very  outset,  before  a  step  was 
taken. 

In  his  secret  heart,  Daniel  Quilp 
both  surpri.-ed    and  troubled  by  the  flight 
which  had  been  made.     It  htul  r. 
his  keen  eye  tint  some  indispensable  arti« 
cles  of  clothing  were  gone  with  the 
lives,  and    knowing    the    old    in: 
state  of  mind,  he  marvelled  what  that e 
of  proceeding  mi^ht  he  in  which  he  h 
readily    procured    the    concurrence   of  the 
child.     It  must  not  be  supposed  (or  it  w 
be  a  gross  injustice  to  Mr.  Quilp)  tl, 
was  tortured   by  any  di>in1erested  a; 
on  behalf  of  rifh.T.     His 
from  a  misgiving  that  the  old  man  had 
secret  .-tore  (.('money  which  he  had  notsus-, 
pected,  and  the  bare  idea  of  its  escapi: 
clutches,  overwhelmed  him  with  mor 
tion  and  self-repp 

In  this  ti  :id,  it  was  son; 

solation  to  him  to  find  that  Richard  S 
eller,  was,  for  difien-nt   reason.-. 
irritated    and    disappointed    by    the    same 

It    uas   plain,  thought    ' 
that    lie    had    ci.me    tin-re   on    hehnll'   • 
friend,  x>  cajolrcir  fnjjhten  the  old  ;-, 
of  some  small   fraction  of  thai 
wliK  h  they  .-np|MiMil  him  to  ha\' 

' 

his  heart  with  a  pu-n 
old    man    hoarded,  and    to   expatiate   <• 
oiimiinir   in   rriiHiviiiir  hmoelf  even  I- 
the  reach  of  importunity. 

••  \\  .    I,"  Ih  n  blank 

of  no  u*e  stay- 
:    in   the  v.  :mti 

the  dW!  •'. 

44  You  '11 

'id  raid  ho  crr»ain!» 
would,  1!  av  them. 
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"And  say,"  added  Mr.  Swiveller,  "say, 
sir,  that  1  was  wafted  here  upon  the  pinions 
of  concord,  that  I  came  to  remove,  with  the 
rake  of  friendship,  the  seeds  of  mutual  wio- 
lenceand  heart-burning,  and  to  sow  in  their 
place,  the  germs  of  social  harmony.  Will 
you  have  the  goodness  to  charge  yourself 
with  that  commission,  sir?" 

'*  Certainly !"  rejoined  Quilp. 

"  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  add  to  it, 
sir,"  said  Dick,  producing  a  very  small  limp 
card,  "  that  that  is  my  address,  and  that  I 
am  to  be  found  at  home  every  morning. — 
Two  distinct  knocks,  sir,  will  produce  the 
slavey  at  any  time.  My  particular  friends, 
sir,  are  accustomed  to  sneeze  when  the 
door  is  opened,  to  give  her  to  understand 
that  they  are  my  friends  and  have  no  inter- 
ested motives  in  asking  if  I  'm  at  home.  I 
beg  your  pardon ;  will  you  allow  me  to  look 
at  thai  card  again  ?" 

"  Oh !  by  all  means,"  rejoined  Q,uilp. 

"  By  a  slight  and  not  unnatural  mistake, 
sir,"  said  Dick,  substituting  another  in  its 
stead,  "  I  had  handed  you  the  pass-ticket 
of  a  select  convivial  circle  called  the  Glo- 
rious Apollers,  of  which  I  have  the  honour 
to  be  Perpetual  Grand.  That  is  the  proper 
document,  sir.  Good  morning." 

Quilp  bade  him  good  day ;  the  Perpetual 
Grand  Master  of  the  Glorious  Apollers,  ele- 
vating his  hat  in  honour  of  Mrs.  Quilp, 
dropped  it  carelessly  on  the  side  of  his  head 
again,  and  disappeared  with  a  flourish. 

By  this  time  certain  vans  had  arrived  for 
the  conveyance  of  the  goods,  and  divers 
strong  men  in  carpet  caps  were  balancing 
chests  of  drawers  and  other  trifles  of  that 
nature  upon  their  heads,  and  performed 
muscular  feats  which  heightened  their  com- 
plexions considerably.  Not  to  be  behind- 
hand in  the  bustle,  Mr.  Quilp  went  to  work 
with  surprising  vigour;  bustling  and  driv- 
ing the  people  about  him  like  an  evil  spirit ; 
setting  Mrs.  Quilp  upon  all  kinds  of  ardu- 
ous and  impracticable  tasks;  carrying  great 
weights  up  and  down  with  no  apparent  ef- 
fort ;  kicking  the  boy  from  the  wharf 
whenever  he  could  get  near  him;  and  in- 
flicting with  his  loads  a  great  many  sly 
bumps  and  blows  upon  the  shoulders  of 
Mr.  Brass,  as  he  stood  upon  the  door-steps 
to  answer  all  the  inquiries  of  curious  neigh- 
bours, which  was  his  department.  His  pre- 
sence and  example  diffused  such  alacrity 
among  the  persons  employed,  that  in  a  few 
hours  the  house  was  emptied  of  everything, 
but  pieces  of  matting,  empty  porter-pots, 
and  scattered  fragments  of  straw. 

Seated,  like  an  African  chief,  on  one  of 
these  pieces  of  matting,  the  dwarf  was  re- 
galing himself  in  the  parlour  with  bread 
and  cheese  and  beer,  when  he  observed, 
without  appearing  to  do  so,  that  a  boy  was 


prying  in  at  the  outer-door.  Assured  that 
it  was  Kit,  though  he  saw  little  more  than 
his  nose,  Mr.  Quilp  hailed  him  by  his  name; 
whereupon  Kit  came  in  and  demanded 
what  he  wanted. 

"  Come  here,  you,  sir,"  said  the  dwarf. 
"  Well,  so  your  old  master  and  young  mis- 
tress have  gone." 

"Where!"  rejoined  Kit,  looking  round. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  don't  know 
where  ?"  answered  Quilp,  sharply.  "Where 
have  they  gone,  eh  !" 

"I  don't, know,"  said  Kit. 

"  Come,  retorted  Quilp,  "  let's  have  no 
more  of  this.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you 
don't  know  they  went  away  by  stealth  as 
soon  as  it  was  light  this  morning?" 

"  No,"  said  the  boy,  in  evident  surprise. 

"  You  don't  know  that?"  cried  Quilp.— 
"  Don't  I  know  that  you  were  hanging 
about  the  house  the  other  night  like  a  thie£ 
eh  ?  Weren't  you  told  then?" 

"  No,"  replied  the  boy. 

"You  were  not?"  said  Quilp.  "What 
were  you  told  then,  what  were  you  talking 
about?" 

Kit,  who  knew  no  particular  reason  why 
he  should  keep  the  matter  secret  now,  re- 
lated the  purpose  for  which  he  had  come 
on  that  occasion,  and  the  proposal  he  had 
made. 

"  Oh !"  said  the  dwarf,  after  a  little  con 
sideration.  "  Then  I  think  they  '11  come  to 
you,  yet." 

"Do  you  think  they  will?"  cried  Kit 
eagerly. 

"Ay,  I  think  they  will,"  returned  the 
dwarf.  "  Now,  when  they  do,  let  me 
know,  d'ye  hear?  Let  me  know,  and  I'll 
give  you  something.  I  want  to  do  'em  a 
kindness,  and  I  can't  do  'em  a  kindness  un- 
less I  know  where  they  are.  You  hear  what 
I-say?" 

Kit  might  have  returned  some  answer 
which  would  not  have  been  agreeable  to 
his  irascible  questioner,  if  the  boy  from  the 
wharf,  who  had  been  skulking  about  the 
room  in  search  of  any  thing  that  might 
have  been  left  about  by  accident,  had  not 
happened  to  cry,  "  Here's  a  bird.  What*a 
to  be  done  with  this  ?" 

"  Wring  its  neck,"  rejoined  Quilp. 

"  Oh  no,  don't  do  that,"  said  Kit,  step, 
ping  forward.  "  Give  it  to  me." 

"Oh  yes,  I  dare  say,"  cried  the  other 
boy.  "  Come,  you  let  the  cage  alone,  and 
let  me  wring  its  neck,  will  you.  He  said 
I  was  to  do  it.  You  let  the  cage  alone,  will 
you." 

"  Give  it  here,  give  it  to  me,  you  dogs,** 
roared  Quilp.  "  Fight  for  it,  you  dogs,  or 
I  '11  wring  its  neck  myself." 

Without  further  persuasion,  the  two  boys 
fell  upon  each  other,  tooth  and  nail,  while 
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Quilp  holding  up  the  cage  in  one  hand, 
and  chopping  the  ground  with  his  knife  in 
tn  ecstasy,  urged  them  on  by  his  taunts 
and  cries  to  fight  more  fiercely.  They 
were  a  pretty  equal  match,  and  rolled  about 
together  exchanging  blows  which  were  by 
no  means  child's  play,  until  at  length  Kit, 
planting  a  well-directed  hit  in  his  adver- 
sary's chest,  disengaged  himself,  sprung 
nimbly  up,  and  snatching  the  cage  from 
Quilp's  hands,  made  off  with  his  prize. 

He  did  not  stop  once  until  he  reached  ! 
home,  where  his  bleeding  face  occasioned 
great  consternation,  and  caused  the  elder 
child  to  howl  dreadfully. 

"Goodness  graciou/,  Kit,  what  is  the 
matter,  what  have  you  been  doing?"  cried 
Mrs.  Nubbles. 

*'  Never  you  mind,  mother,"  answered 
ner  son,  wiping  his  face  on  the  jack-towel, 
behind  the  door.  "  I  'in  not  hurt,  don't  you 
be  afraid  for  me.  I've  been  a  fightin'  for 
a  bird,  and  won  him,  that's  all.  Hold 
your  noise,  little  Jacob.  1  never  see  such 
a  naughty  boy  in  all  my  days!" 

"You  have  been  fighting  for  a  bird!" 
exclaimed  his  mother. 

'•Ah!  fightin' for  a  bird,"  replied  Kit, 
"and  here  he  is — Miss  Nolly's  bird,  mo- 
th<-r,  that  they  v.:is  a  goin'  to  wrin£  the 
neck  of.  I  stopped  that  though  —  ha,  ha, 
ha!  They  wouldn't  wrini:  his  neck,  and 
me  by, — no,  no.  It  wouldn't  do,  mother, 
it  wouldn't  do,  at  all.  Ha,  ha,  ha !" 


Kit  laughing  so  heartily,  with  his  swoln 
and  bruised  face,  looking  out  of  the  towel, 
made  little  Jacob  laugh,  and  then  his  mo- 
ther laughed,  and  then  the  baby  crowed 
and  kicked  with  great  glee,  and  then  they 
all  laughed  in  concert,  partly  because  of 
Kit's  triumph,  and  partly  because  they 
were  very  fond  of  each  other.  When  this 
fit  was  over,  Kit  exhibited  the  bird  to  both 
children,  as  a  great  and  precious  rarity — 
it  was  only  a  poor  linnet  —  and  looking 
about  the  wall  for  an  old  nail,  made  a  scaf- 
folding of  a  chair  and  table,  and  twisted  it 
out  with  great  exultation. 

"Let  me  see,"  said  the  boy,  "  I  think 
I  Ml  hang  him  in  the  winder,  because 
it's  more  light  and  cheerful,  and  he  can 
see  the  sky  there,  if  he  looks  up  very 
much.  He  's  such  a  one  to  sing,  I  can  tell 
you !" 

So,  the  scaffolding  was  made  again,  and 
Kit,  climbing  up  with  the  poker  for  a  ham 
mer,  knocked  in  the  nail  and  hung  up  the 
cage  to  the  immeasurable  delight  of  the 
whole  family.  When  it  had  been  adjust- 
ed and  straightened  a  great  many  times, 
and  he  had  walked  backwards  into  the  fire- 
place, in  his  admiration  of  it,  the  arrange- 
ment was  pronounced  to  be  perfect. 

"  And  now,  mother,"  said  the  boy,  "  be- 
fore I  rest  any  more,  I  '11  go  out  and  see  if 
I  can  find  a  horse  to  hold,  and  then  I  can 
buy  some  bird-seed,  and  a  bit  of  something 
nice  for  you,  into  the  bargain." 
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the  no  less  cheerful  laugh  that  made  the 
small  room  ring,  turned  quite  mournfully 

It  must  be  specially  observed  in  justice 
to  poor  Kit,  that  he  was  by  no  means  of  a 
sentimental  turn,  and  perhaps  had  never 
heard  that  adjective  in  all  his  life.  He 
•nly  a  soft-hearted  grateful  fellow,  and 
had  nothing  genteel  or  polite  about  him  ; 
consequently  instead  of  going  home  again 
in  his  grief  to  kick  the  children  and  abuse 
his  mother  (for  when  your  finely  strung 
people  are  out  of  sorts,  they  must  have 
everybody  else  unhappy  likewise),  he  turn- 
ed his  thoughts  to  the  vulgar  expedient 
of  making  them  more  comfortable  if  he 
could. 

Bless  us,  what  a  number  of  gentlemen 
on  horseback  there  were  riding  up  and 
down,  and  how  few  of  them  wanted  their 
horses  held  !  A  good  city  speculator  or  a 
parliamentary  commissioner  could  have 
told  to  a  fraction,  from  the  crowds  that 
were  cantering  about,  what  sum  of  money 
was  realised  in  London,  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  by  holding  horses  alone.  And  un- 
doubtedly it  would  have  been  a  very  large 
one,  if  only  a  twentieth  part  of  the  gentle- 
men without  grooms  had  had  occasion  to 
alight ;  but  they  hadn't;  and  it  is  often  an 
ill-natured  circumstance  like  this,  which 
spoils  the  most  ingenious  estimate  in  the 
world. 

Kit  walked  about,  now  with  quick  steps 
and  now  with  slow  ;  now  lingering  as  some 
rider  slackened  his  horse's  pace  and  look- 
ed about  him ;  and  now  darting  at  full 
speed  up  a  bye  street,  as  he  caught  a 
glimpse  of  some  distant  horseman  goi-ng 
lazily  up  the  shady  side  of  the  road,  and 
promising  to  stop,  at  every  door.  But  on 
they  all  went,  one  after  another,  and  there 
was  not  a  penny  stirring.  "  I  wonder," 
thought  the  boy,  "  if  one  of  those  gentle- 
men knew  there  was  nothing  in  the  cup- 
board at  home,  whether  he  VI  stop  on  pur- 
pose, and  make  believe  that  he  wanted 
to  call  somewhere,  that  I  mio'h.t  earn  a 
trifle  ?" 

He  was  quite  tired  out  with  pacing  the 
streets,  to  say  nothing  of  repeated  disap- 
pointments, and  was  sitting  flown  upon  a 
step  to  rest,  when  there  appnnrh'-d  towards 
him  a  little  clattering  jingling  four-wheeled 
chaise,  drawn  by  a  little  obstinate-looking 
rough-coated  pony,  and  driven  hy  a  little 
fat  placid-faced  old  gentleman.  Beside  the 
little  old  gentleman  sat  a  little  old  ladv, 
plump  and  placid  like  himself,  and  the  puriy 
was  coming  along  at  his  own  pace  and 
doing  exactly  as  he  pleased  with  the  whole 
concern.  If  the  old  ffentleman  remon- 
strated by  shaking  the  reins,  the  pony  re- 
by  shaking  his  head.  It  was  plain 


that  the  utmost  the  pony  would  consent  ta 
do,  was  to  go  in  his  own  way  up  any  street 
that  the  old  gentleman  particularly  wished 
to  traverse,  but  that  it  was  an  understand- 
ing between  them  that  he  must  do  this 
after  his  own  fashion  or  not  at  all. 

As  they  passed  where  he  sat,  Kit  looked 
so  wistfully  at  the  little  turn-out,  that  the 
old  gentleman  looked  at  him,  and  Kit  rising 
and  putting  his  hand  to  his  hat,  the  old 
gentleman  intimated  to  the  pony  that  he 
wished  to  stop,  to  which  proposal  the  pony 
(who  seldom  objected  to  that  part  of  his 
duty)  graciously  acceded. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  Kit.  "  I  'm 
sorry  you  stopped,  sir.  I  only  meant  did 
you  want  your  horse  minded." 

"  I  'm  going  to  get  down  in  the  next 
street,"  returned  the  old  gentleman.  "  If 
you  like  to  come  on  after  us,  you  may  have 
the  job." 

Kit  thanked  him,  and  joyfully  obeyed. 
The  pony  ran  off  at  a  sharp  angle  to  in- 
spect a  lamp-post  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  way,  and  then  went  off  at  a  tangent  to 
another  lamp-post  on  the  other  side.  Hav- 
ing satisfied  himself  that  they  were  of  the 
same  pattern  and  materials,  he  came  to  i 
stop,  apparently  absorbed  in  meditation. 

"  Will  you  go  on,  sir,"  said  the  old  gen- 
tleman, gravely,  "  or  are  we  to  wait  here 
tor  you  till  it's  too  late  for  our  appoint- 
ment?" 

The  pony  remained  immoveable. 

"Oh  you  naughty  whisker,"  said  tht 
old  lady.  "  Fie  upon  you  !  I  am  ashamed 
of  such  conduct." 

The  pony  appeared  to  be  touched  by  this 
appeal  to  his  feelings,  for  he  trotted  on  di- 
rectly, though  in  a  sulky  manner,  and  stop- 
ped no  more  until  he  came  to  a  door  where 
on  was  a  brass  plate  with  the  words  "  Wi 
therden — Notary."  Here  the  old  gentle 
man  got  out  and  helped  out  the  old  lady, 
and  then  took  from  under  the  seat  a  nose- 
gny,  resembling  in  shape  and  dimensions  a 
full-sized  warming-pan  with  the  handle  cut 
|  short  off  This,  the  old  lady  carried  into 
I  the  house  with  a  staid  and  stately  air,  and 
the  old  gentleman  (who  had  a  club  foot) 
followed  close  upon  her. 

They  went,  as  it  was  easy  to  tell  from 
the  sound  of  their  voices,  into  the  front 
parlour,  which  seemed  to  be  a  kind  of  of- 
rice.  The  day  being  very  warm  and  the 
street  a  quiet  one,  the  windows  were  wide 
npen,  and  it  was  easy  to  hear  through  the 
Venetian  blinds  all  that  passed  inside. 

At  first  there  was  great  shaking  of  handa 
and  shuffling  of  feet,  succeeded  by  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  nosegay;  for  a  voice,  sup- 
posed by  the  listener  to  be  that  of  Mr. 
Witherden  the  notary,  was  heard  to  ex- 
(  claim  a  great  many  times,  "  oh,  delicie-"" '' 
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« oh,  fragrant  indeed  !"  and  a  nose,  also 
supposed  to  be  the  property  of  that  gentle- 
raan,  was  heard  to  inhale  the  scent  with  a 
snuffle  of  exceeding  pleasure, 

"  I  brought  it  in  honour  of  the  occasion, 
sir,"  said  the  old  lady. 

"Ah!  an  occasion  indeed,  ma'am;  an 
occasion  which  does  honour  to  me,  ma'am, 
honour  to  me,"  rejoined  Mr.  \Vitherdenthe 
notary.  "  I  have  had  many  a  gentleman 
articled  to  me,  ma'arn,  many  a  one.  Some 
of  them  are  now  rolling  in  riches  unmind- 
ful of  their  old  companion  and  friend, 
ma'am,  others  are  in  the  habit  of  calling 
upon  me  to  this  day  and  saying,  "  Mr. 
Witherden,  some  of  the  pleasmtest  hours 
I  ever  spent  in  my  life  were  spent  in  this 
office — were  spent,  sir,  upon  this  very  stool ;' 
but  there  was  never  one  among  the  number, 
ma'am,  attached  as  I  have  been  to  many 
of  them,  of  whom  I  augured  such  bright 
things  as  I  do  of  your  only  son." 

"  Oh  dear  !"  said  the  old  lady.  "  How 
happy  you  do  make  us  when  you  tell  us 
that,  to"  be  sure  1" 

"  I  tell  you,  ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Witherden, 
"what  I  think  as  an  honest  man,  which,  as 
the  poet  <  -  the  noblest  work  of 

God.  I  agree  with  the  poet  in  every  par- 
ticular, ma'am.  The  mountainous  Alps  on 
the  one  hand,  or  a  humming-bird  on  the 
other,  is  nothing,  in  point  of  workmanship, 
to  an  honest  man— or  woman — or  woman." 

"Anything  that  Mr.  Witherden  can  say 
of  me,"  observed  a  small  quiet  voice,  *4 1 
can  say  with  interest  of  him,  I  am  sure." 

"  It 's  a  happy  circumstance,  a  truly 
happy  circumstance,"  said  the  notary,  "to 
happen  too  upon  his  eight-and-twentieth 
birth-day,  and  I  hope  I  know  how  to  appre- 
ciate it.  I  trust,  Mr.  (iarland,  my  dear  sir, 
that  we  may  mutually  congratulate  each 
other  upon  '.on." 

To  '  ,  in   replied   that 

be  felt  UMired  tl  •.     There  appear- 

ed to  he  another  shaking  of  hands  in  con- 
sequence, and  v.  /as  over,  the  old 
gentleman  said  that  though  he  said  it  who 
should  no1,  M  son  had  ever 
been  urents  than 
Abel  Garland  had  been  to  I. 

larrymg  as  Ins  mother  and  I  did,  late 
in  life,  sir,  after  uniting  for  a  great  many 
years  unt..  well  enough  otV—  roui- 

•.-  •  re    no    ! 

i    then    Messed   with    one    child 
who  has  always  been  dutiful   nnd  *fl'< 
ate — why,  it 's  a  source  of  grrii' 

irse  it  in,  I  hiivo  no  d- 

illumed     the    notary,    m    a    Hympntl 
TOlce.       "It's    the    r.,Mt.-:n;i!nlioM    of     this 

sort  of  thing,  that  makes  me  drplor 
fate  in  being  a  bachelor.     There   was  a 


young  lady  once,  sir,  the  daughter  of  an 
outfitting  warehouse  of  the  first  respecta- 
bility— but  that's  a  weakness — Chuckster, 
being  in  Mr.  Abel's  articles." 

-.  Mr.  Witherden,"  said  the  old 
lady,  "  that  Abel  has  not  been  brought  up 
like  the  run  of  young  men.  He  has  always 
had  a  pleasure  in  our  society,  and  always 
been  with  us.  Abel  has  never  been  absent 
from  us,  for  a  day,  has  he  my  dear?" 

u  Never,  my  dear,"  returned  the  old  gen- 
tleman, "except  when  he  wont  to  Margate 
one  Saturday  with  Mr.  Tomkinley  that  had 
been  a  teacher  at  that  school  he  went  to, 
and  came  back  upon  the  Monday ;  but  he 
was  very  ill  after  that  you  remember,  my 
dear;  it  was  quite  a  dissipation." 

**  He  was  not  used  to  it,  you  know,"  said 
the  old  lady,  "  and  he  couldif  t  hear  it,  that's 
the  truth.  Besides  he  had  no  comfort  in 
being  there  without  us,  and  had  nobody  to 
talk  to  or  enjoy  himself  with." 

"That  was  it  you  know,"  interposed  the 
same  small  quiet  voice  that  had  spoken 
once  before.  "  I  was  quite  abroad,  mother, 
quite  desolate,  and  to  think  that  the  sea 
"'tween  us  —  oh  I  never  shall  forget 
what  I  felt  when  I  first  thought  that  the 
sea  was  between  us  !" 

"  Very  natural  under  the  circumstances,*1 
observed  the  notary.  "  Mr.  Abel's  feelings 
did  credit  to  his  nature,  and  credit  to  your 
nature  ma'am,  and  his  father's  nature,  and 
human  nature.  I  trace  the  same  current 
now,  flowing  through  all  his  quiet  and  un- 
obtrusive proceedings. — I  am  about  to  sign 
my  name,  you  observe,  nt  the  foot  of  the 
articles  which  Mr.  ('huckster  will  witness; 
and,  placing  my  linger  upon  this  blue  wafer 
with  the  vandyked  corners,  I  am  constrain- 
ed to  remark  in  a  distinct  tone  of  voice  — 
don't  be  alarmed  ma'am,  it  is  merely  a  form 
of  law  —  that  I  deliver  tin-.  t  and 

deed.  Mr.  Abel  will  place  his  name  against 
the  other  wafer,  repeating  the  fame  caba- 
•.vords,  and  the  business  is  over.  Ha, 
ha  ha  !  You  see  how  easily  these  things 
are  done!" 

Th"re    was   a   short   silence,  apparently 
while  Mr.  Abel  went  through  the  prescribed 
form,  and   then   the  slinking  of  hnnds  and 
shullling  of  feet  were  rene\\r<!.  am! 
afterwards  there  was  n  olinkii 
glasses  and  a  great  talkativeness  on  the 
p  irt  -'"it  a  qua- 1 

•li  n  p.  n  ' 

hi^  r-.ir  nnd  his  fare  inflamed  with  wine) 
appeared  nt  the  < 

<g   Kit   by  the  jocose   app> 

ters  were  coming  nut. 

Out  they  came  forthwith;  Mr.  Witner- 
den.  who  was  short,  chubby,  fn-sh-rolnurod, 
brisk,  and  pompous,  leading  the  old  lady 
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with  extreme  politeness,  and  the  father  and 
son  following  them,  arm  in  arm.  Mr.  Abel, 
who  had  a  quaint  old-fashioned  air  about 
nim,  looked  nearly  of  the  <=a^8  age  as  his 
father,  and  bore  a  wonderful  resemblance 
to  him  in  face  and  figure,  though  wanting 
something  of  his  full,  round,  cheerful- 
ness, and  substituting  in  it*  place  a  timid 
reserve.  In  all  other  respects,  in  the  neat- 
ness of  the  dress,  and  even  in  the  club-foot, 
he  and  the  old  gentleman  were  precisely 
alike. 

Having  seen  the  old  lady  safely  in  her 
seat,  and  assisted  in  the  arrangement  of  her 
cloak  and  a  small  basket  which  formed  an 
indispensable  portion  of  her  equipage,  Mr. 
Abel  got  into  a  little  box  behind  which  had 
evidently  been  made  for  his  express  ac- 


commodation, and  smiled  at  every  bod» 
present  by  turns,  beginning  with  his  m> 
ther  and  ending  with  the  pony.  There 
was  then  a  great  to-do  to  make  the  pony 
hold  up  his  head  that  the  bearing-rein 
might  be  fastened ;  at  last  even  this  was 
effected ;  and  the  old  gentleman,  taking  his 
seat  and  the  reins,  put  his  hand  in  his 
pocket  to  find  a  sixpence  for  Kit. 

He  had  no  sixpences,  neither  had  the  old 
lady,  nor  Mr.  Abel,  nor  the  notary,  nor  Mr. 
Chuckster.  The  old  gentleman  thought  a 
shilling  too  much,  but  there  was  no  shop  in 
the  street  to  get  change  at,  so  he  gave  it 
to  the  boy. 

"  There,"  he  said  jokingly,  "  I  'm  coming 
here  again  next  Monday  at  the  same  time^ 
and  mind  you're  here  my  lad  to  work  it  out* 


»  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Kit  "  I  'il  be 
sure  to  be  here." 

He  was  quite  serious,  but  they  all  laughed 
neartily  at  his  saying  so,  especially  Mr. 
Chuckster,  who  roared  outright  and  ap- 
peared to  relish  the  joke  amazingly.  As 
the-  pony,  with  a  presentiment  that  he  was 
going  home,  or  a  determination  that  he 
would  not  go  anywhere  else  (which  was 
tnt  eame  tiling)  trotted  away  pretty  nim- 


bly, Kit  had  no  time  to  justify  himself,  and 
went  his  way  also.  Having  expended  his 
treasure  in  such  purchases  as  he  knew 
would  be  most  acceptable  at  home,  not  for 
getting  some  seed  for  the  wonderful  bird, 
he  hastened  back  as  fast  as  he  could,  se- 
dated with  his  success  and  great  good -for- 
tune, that  he  more  than  half  expected  Neli 
and  the  old  man  would  have  arrived  before 
lum. 
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OFTEN,  while  they  were  yet  pacing  the 
silent  streets  of  the  town  on  the  morning 
of  their  departure,  the  child  trembled  with 
a  mingled  sensation  of  hope  and  fear  as  in 
some  tar-off'  figure  imperfectly  seen  in  the 
clear  distance,  her  fancy  traced  a  likeness 
to  honest  Kit.  But  although  she  would 
gladi  "ii  him  her  hand  and  thank- 

ed him  tor  what  he  had  said  at  their  last 
•Met;  ifl  always  a  relief  to  find, 

r.  T  to  each  other,  that 
the  person  who  approached  was  not  he,  but 
a  stranger  ;  for  even  if  she  had  not  dread- 
ed the  effect  which  the  sight  of  him  might 
wrought  upon  her  fellow-traveller, 
she  frit  that  to  bid  farewell  to  anybody 
now,  and  most  of  all  to  him  who  had  been 
thful  and  BO  true,  was  more  than  she 
could  boar.  It  was  enough  to  leave  dumb 
tilings  behind,  and  objects  that  were  insen- 
sible both  to  her  love  and  sorrow.  To 
have  parted  from  her  only  other  friend 
upon  tho  threshold  of  that  wild  journey, 
would  have  wrung  her  heart  indeed. 

Why  is  it  that  we  can  better  bear  to 

part  in  spirit  than  in  body,  and  while  we 

have  the  fortitude  to  act  farewell  have  not 

the  i:  ay  it?     On  the  eve  of  long 

voyages  or   an   absence  of   many  years, 

friends   who   are   tenderly   attached    will 

separate  with   the   usual  look,  the  usual 

pressure  of  tho  hand,  planning  one  final 

•view  tor  the  morrow,  while  each  well 

knows  that  it  is  but  a  poor  feint  to  save 

the  pain  of  uttering  that  one  word,  and 

_r  will  never  be.     Should 

s  be  worse  to  bear  than  certain- 

We  do  not  shun  our  dying  friends; 

the   not  having  distinctly  taken  leave  of 

ono  a-  ;i,  whom  we  lefl  in  all  kind- 

oeaa  and  affection,  will  often  embitter  the 

:•  of  a  life. 

The  town  was  glad  with  morning  light; 
jlace.s  that  had  shown  ugly  and  di.-trustful 
all  night  long,  now  wore  a  smile;  and 
sparkling  sunbeam-  :i  chamber 

windows,  and  twinkling  through  blind  and 
fore   sleepers'  eyea,  shed  light 
even    into   dreams  ,'ind  chased   aw.v. 
shadows  of  the  night.      Birds  ui  hot  r 

<1    up  close  and  dark,  felt  it  was 
morning,  and  rliafed  and  grew  restless  in 
their  little  o.-lls;    bright-eyed  i 
back  to  their  tiny  homes  and  net-tie, I  timid- 
ly  together  ;   th< 

of  her  prey,  sat  winking  at  the  rays  of  sun 
starting  through  key-hole  and  cranny  in 
Uie  doer  and  longed  for  her  stealthy  run 


and  warm  sleek  bask  outside  The  nobler 
ta  confined  in  dens  stood  motionless 
behind  their  bars,  and  gazed  on  fluttering 
boughs  and  sunshine  peeping  through  some 
little  window,  with  eyes  in  which  old 
forests  gleamed — then  trod  impatiently  the 
track  their  prisoned  feet  had  worn  —  and 
stopped  and  gazed  again.  Men  in  their 
dungeons  stretched  their  cramped  cold 
limbs  and  cursed  the  stone  that  no  bright 
sky  could  warm.  The  flowers  that  sleep 
by  night,  opened  their  gentle  eyes  and 
turned  them  to  the  day.  The  light,  crea- 
tion's mind,  was  everywhere,  and  all  things 
owned  its  power. 

The  two  pilgrims,  often  pressing  each 
other's  hands,  or  exchanging  a  smile  or 
cheerful  look,  pursued  their  way  in  silence. 
Bright  and  happy  as  it  was,  there  was 
something  solemn  in  the  long,  deserted 
streets,  from  which  like  bodies  without 
ill  habitual  character  and  expression 
had  departed,  leaving  but  one  dead  uniform 
•,  that  made  them  all  alike.  All  was 
so  still  at  that  early  hour,  that  the  few  pale 
people  whom  they  met  seemed  as  much 
unsuited  to  the  scene,  as  the  sickly  lamp 
whjch  had  been  here  and  there  left  burn- 
ing was  powerless  and  faint  in  the  full 
glory  of  the  sun. 

Before  they  had  penetrated  very  far  into 
the  labyrinth  of  men's  abodes  which  yet 
lay  between  them  and  the  outskirts,  this 
aspect  began  to  melt  away,  and  noise  and 
bustle  to  usurp  its  place.  Some  straggling 
carts  and  coaches  rumbling  by,  first  broke 
the  charm,  then  others  came,  then  others 
yet  more  active,  then  a  crowd.  The  won- 
der was  at  first,  to  see  a  tradesman's  win- 
dow open,  but  it  was  a  rare  thin-:  s»>on  to 
!<e  rose  slowly 

from  the  chimneys,  and  sashes  were  thrown 
up  to  let  in  air,  and  doors  were  opened,  and 
servant  girls,  looking  lazily  in  all  direc- 
tions but  their  broom-,  scattered  brown 
clouds  of  dust  into  the  eye-  of  shrinking 
passengers,  or  listened  disconsolately  to 
milkmen  who  spoke  of  country  fair*,  and 
told  of  wagons  in  the  mews,  with  awningi 
and  all  things  complete  and  gallant  swains 
to  boot,  which  another  hour  would  see  upon 
their  journey. 

This  quarter  passen,  I:  ,.pon 

the  haunts  of  commerce  and  great  trartir, 
many  people  were  resorting,  and 
••ss  was  already  rife.  The  old  man 
looked  about  him  with  n  startled  and  be- 
wildered gate,  for  these  were  places  thai 
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le  hoped  to  shun.  He  pressed  his  finger 
on  his  lip,  and  drew  the  child  along1  by  nar- 
"ow  courts  and  winding  ways,  nor  did  he 
seem  at  ease  until  they  had  left  it -far  be- 
hind, often  casting  a  backward  look  towards 
it,  murmuring  that  ruin  and  self-murder 
were  crouching  in  every  street,  and  would 
follow  if  they  scented  them;  and  that  they 
could  not  Hy  too  fa>t. 

a  in  this  quarter  passed,  they  came 
upon  a  straggling  neighbourhood,  where 
the  mean  houses  parcelled  oft  in  rooms,  and 
windows  patched  with  rags  and  paper,  told 
of  the  populous  poverty  that  sheltered  there. 
The  shops  sold  goods  that  only  poverty 
could  buy,  and  sellers  and  buyers  were 
pinched  and  griped  alike.  Here  were  poor 
streets  where  faded  gentility  essayed  with 
scanty  space  and  shipwrecked  means  to 
make  its  last  feeble  stand,  but  tax-gatherer 
and  creditor  came  there  as  elsewhere,  and 
the  poverty  that  yet  faintly  struggled  was 
hardly  less  squalid  and  manifest  than  that 
which  had  long  ago  submitted  and  given 
up  the  game. 

This  was  a  wide,  wide  track  —  for  the 
humble  followers  of  the  carnp  of  wealth 
pitch  their  tents  round  about  it  for  many  a 
mile — but  its  character  was  still  the  same. 
Damp  rotten  houses,  many  to  let,  many 
yet  building,  many  half  built  and  moulder- 
ing away  —  lodgings,  where  it  would  be 
hard  to  tell  which  needed  pity  most,  those 
who  let  or  those  who  came  to  take  —  chil- 
dren, scantily  fed  and  clothed,  spread  over 
every  street,  and  sprawling  in  the  dust — 
scolding  mothers,  stamping  their  slipshod 
feet  with  noisy  threats  upon  the  pavement 
— shabby  fathers,  hurrying  with  dispirited 
looks  to  the  occupation  which  brought  them 
"  daily  bread"  and  little  more — mangling- 
women,  washer-women,  cobblers,  tailors, 
chandlers,  driving  their  trades  in  parlours 
and  kitchens  and  back  rooms  and  garrets, 
and  sometimes  all  of  them  under  the  same 
roof — brick-fields,  skirting  gardens  paled 
with  staves  of  old  casks,  or  timber  pillaged 
from  houses  burnt  down  and  blackened  and 
blistered  by  the  flames  —  mounds  of  dock- 
weed,  nettles,  coarse  grass  and  oyster- 
shells,  heaped  in  rank  confusion  —  small 
dissenting  chapels  to  teach,  with  no  lack 
of  illustration,  the  miseries  of  Earth,  and 
plenty  of  new  churches,  erected  with  a 
little  superfluous  wealth,  to  show  the  way 
to  Heaven. 

At  length  these  streets,  becoming  more 
straggling  yet,  dwindled  and  dwindled 
away  until  there  were  only  small  garden 
patches  bordering  the  road,  with  many  a 
summer-house  innocent  of  paint,  and  built 
of  old  timber  or  some  fragments  of  a  boat, 
as  the  tough  cabbage-stalks  that 


grew  about  it,  and  grottoed  at  the  seami 
with  toad-stools  and  tight-sticking  snaiih. 
To  these  succeeded  pert  cottages,  two  and 
two,  with  plots  of  ground  in  front,  laid  out 
in  angular  beds  with  stiff  box  borders  and 
narrow  paths  between,  where  footstep  nevei 
strayed  to  make  the  gravel  rough.  Then 
came  the  public-house,  freshly  painted  in 
green  and  white,  with  tea-gardens  and  a 
bowling-green,  spurning  its  old  neighboui 
with  the  horse-trough  where  the  wa irons 
stopped  ;  then  fields ;  and  then  some  houses, 
one  by  one,  of  geodly  size  with  lawns, 
some  even  with  a  lodge  where  dwelt  a 
porter  and  his  wife.  Then  came  a  turn- 
pike ;  then  fields  again  with  trees  and  hay- 
stacks; then  a  hill;  and  on  the  top  of  that 
the  traveller  might  stop,  and — looking  back 
at  old  Saint  Paul's  looming  through  the 
|  smoke,  its  cross  peeping  above  the  cloud 
(if  the  day  were  clear)  and  glittering  in 
the  sun ;  and  casting  his  eyes  upon  the 
Babel  out  of  which  it  grew  until  he  traced 
it  down  to  the  furthest  outposts  of  the  in- 
vading army  of  bricks  and  mortar,  whose 
station  lay  for  the  present  nearly  at  his  feet 
— might  feel  at  last  that  he  was  clear  of 
London. 

Near  such  a  spot  as  this,  and  in  a  plea- 
sant field,  the  old  man  and  his  little  guide 
(if  guide  she  were,  who  knew  not  whither 
they  were  bound)  sat  down  to  rest.  She 
had  had  the  precaution  to  furnish  her  bas- 
ket with  some  slices  of  bread  and  meat, 
and  here  they  made  their  frugal  breakfast 

The  freshness  of  the  day,  the  singing  of 
the  birds,  the  beauty  of  the  waving  grass, 
the  deep  green  leaves,  the  wild  flowers, 
and  the  thousand  exquisite  scents  and  sounds 
that  floated  in  the  air, — deep  joys  to  most 
of  us,  but  most  of  all  to  those  whose  life 
is  in  a  crowd,  or  who  live  solitary  in  great 
cities  as  in  the  bucket  of  a  human  well, — 
sank  into  their  breasts  and  made  them  very 
glad.  The  child  had  repeated  her  artless 
prayers  once  that  morning,  more  earnestly 
perhaps  than  she  had  ever  done  in  all  her 
life,  but  as  she  felt  all  this,  they  rose  to  her 
lips  again.  The  old  man  took  off  his  hat 
— he  had  no  memory  for  the  words — but  he 
said  amen,  and  they  were  very  good. 

There  had  been  an  old  copy  of  the  Pil- 
grim's Progress,  with  strange  plates,  upon 
a  shelf  at  home,  over  which  she  had  often 
pored  whole  evenings,  wondering  whether 
it  was  true  in  every  word,  and  where  those 
distant  countries  with  the  curious  names 
might  be.  As  she  looked  back  upon  the 
place  they  had  left,  one  part  of  it  came 
strongly  on  her  mind. 

"  Dear  grandfather,"  she  said,  "  only  that 
this  place  is  prettier  and  a  great  deal  bet- 
ter than  the  real  one,  if  that  in  the  book  ia 
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ike  it,  I  teei  as  it  we  were  both  Christian, 
and  laid  down  on  this  grass  all  the  cares 
and  troubles  we  brought  with  us;  never  to 
take  them  up  a^uiri." 

11  No— m-ver  to  return — never  to  return," 

the  old   rmin,  waving  his  hand 

toward  the  city.     "Thou  and  I  are  free  of 

it  now,  Nell.     They  shall   never  lure  us 

back." 

44  Are  you  tired  V  said  the  child,  "are 
you  -  ill  from  this  long 

•'  I  I  ill  arrain,  now  that 

ly.      ••  l.'-t 

OB  be  Ktirr  umst  bo  further 

away— a  1<  |  »y  further.     \\ 

too  near  to  -top,  and  be'nt  rest.     Cm: 
Th»Ti-  was  a  pool  <  -fr  in  th<- 

1    tn>r    hands 

and  face,  .v.  •  >r<>  si-ttm^ 

forth  ' 

old  man  refresh  himself  in  this  way  too, 
and  malcinir  bin  i  th»«  BT^an, 

•:;  liiu    with    )MT  Irmdn,  and 
dried  it  with  her  sirup!"  drem 

"  I  ean   do  iiothmir  f'»r  mysolf,  my  dnr- 

'  >aiil  tin-  unndt'utlipr 
how  it  is  I  could  once,  but  the  time't  gone.  | 


Don't  leave  me,  Nell,  say  that  them  'It  not 
leave  me.  I  loved  thee  all  the  while,  in- 
deed I  did.  If  I  lose  thee  too,  my  dear,  1 
must  dio  !" 

He  laid  his  head  upon  her  shoulder,  and 
moaned    pitenusly.     The   time   had   been, 
and  a  very  few  days  before,  when  the  child 
could    not    have  restrained  her  tears,  and 
imist  have  wept  with  him.     But  now  she 
soothed  him  with  gentle  and  tender  word*, 
smiled  at  his  thinking  they  could  ever  part, 
and  rallied    him  cheerfully  upon  tin 
!!••  was  soon  calmed  and  "fi-11  asleep. 
iiiLr  to  himself  in  a  low  voice,  1. 
child. 

!!••  awoke  refreshed,  and  they  continued 
their  joiirnry.      The  road  was   p',rn-ant.  ly- 
'         -istun  - 


of  corn,  above   which.  jx>i-«-d   ) 

ch-rir  itlue  sky,  the  Inrk  tri!  r  hap 

!«'  l.iden  with  th- 

•  •    it    cnupht    n]»on   it-«  way,  and   the 
•inlxirnr  n;>  hum- 

>rth  their  drowsy  satisfaction  as  they 

The.  open    conn  try, 

•use*  Wfcrr  \  red  at 

Ion;  intervale,  often  mile*  apart   Occasion 
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ally  they  came  upon  a  cluster  of  poor  cot- 
tages, some  with  a  chair  or  low  board  put 
across  the  open  door  to  keep  the  scrambling 
children  from  the  road,  others  shut  up  close 
while  all  the  family  were  working  in  the 
fields.  These  were  often  the  commence- 
ment of  a  little  village:  and  after  an  inter- 
val came  a  wheelwright's  shed,  or  perhaps 
a  blacksmith's  forge  ;  then  a  thriving  farm, 
with  sleepy  cows  lying  about  the  yard,  and 
horses  peering  over  the  low  wall  and 
scampering  away  when  harnessed  horses 
passed  upon  the  road,  as  though  in  triumph 
at  their  freedom.  There,  were  dull  pigs, 
too,  turning  up  the  ground  in  search  of 
dainty  food,  and  grunting  their  monotonous 
grumblings  as  they  prowled  about,  or  cross- 
ed each  other  in  their  quest ;  plurnp  pigeons 
skimming  round  the  roof  or  strutting  on  the 
eaves;  and  ducks  and  geese,  far  more 
graceful  in  their  conceit,  waddling  awk- 
wardly about  the  edges  of  the  pond  or 
sailing  glibly  on  its  surface.  The  farm- 
yard passed,  then  came  the  little  inn  ;  the 
humbler  beer-shop;  and  the  village  trades- 
man's; then  the  lawyer's  and  the  parson's  at 
whose  dread  names  the  beer-shop  trembled ; 
the  church  then  peeped  out  modestly  from 
a  clump  of  trees ;  then  there  were  a  few 
more  cottages;  then  the  cage,  and  pound, 
and  not  unfrequently,  on  a  bank  by  the 
way-side,  a  deep  old  dusty  well.  Then 
came  the  trim-hedged  fields  on  either  hand, 
and  the  open  roads  again. 

They  walked  all  day,  and  slept  that  night 
at  a  small  cottage  where  beds  were  let  to 
travellers.  Next  morning  they  were  afoot 
again,  and  though  jaded  at  first,  and  very 
tired,  recovered  before  long  and  proceeded 
briskly  forward. 

They  often  stopped  to  rest,  but  only  for  a 
short  space  at  a  time,  and  still  kept  on,  hav- 
ing had  but  slight  refreshment  since  the 
morning.  It  was  nearly  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  when,  drawing  near  another 
cluster  of  labourers'  huts/the  child  looked 
wistfully  in  each,  doubtful  at  which  to  ask 
for  permission  to  rest  awhile,  and  buy  a 
draught  of  milk. 

It  was  not  easy  to  determine,  for  she  was 
timid  and  fearful  of  being  repulsed.  Here 
was  a  crying  child,  and  there  a  noisy  wife. 
In  this,  the  people  seemed  too  poor ;  in 
that,  too  many.  At  length  she  stopped  at 
one  where  the  family  were  seated  round  a 
table  —  chiefly  because  there  was  an  old 
man  sitting  in  a  cushioned  chair  beside  tho 
nearth,  and  she  thought  he  was  a  grandfa- 
ther and  would  feel  for  hers. 

There  were  besides,  the  cottager  and  his 
wife,  and  three  young  sturdy  children, 
brown  as  berries.  The  request  was  no 
anoner  preferred,  than  granted.  The  eld- 


est boy  ran  to  fetch  some  milk,  the  second 
dragged  two  stools  towards  the  door,  and 
the  youngest  crept  to  his  mother's  gown, 
and  looked  at  the  strangers  from  beneath 
his  sunburnt  hand. 

"  God  save  you,  master,"  said  the  old 
cottager,  in  a  thin  piping  voice,  "  are  you 
travelling  far  1" 

"  Yes,  sir,  a  long  way,"  —  replied  the 
child  ;  for  her  grandfather  appealed  to  her. 

"  From  London  1"  enquired  the  old  man. 

The  child  said  yes. 

Ah  !  he  had  been  in  London  many  a  time 
— used  to  go  there  often,  once,  with  wagons. 
It  was  nigh  two-and-thirty  year  since  he 
had  been  there  last,  and  he  did  hear  say 
•there  were  great  changes.  Like  enough! 
He  had  changed,  himself,  since  then.  Two- 
and-thirty  year  was  a  long  time,  and  eighty- 
four  a  great  age,  though  there  was  some  he 
had  known  that  had  lived  to  very  hard  upon 
a  hundred — and  not  so  hearty  as  he,  neither 
— no,  nothing  like  it. 

"  Sit  thee  down,  master,  in  the  elbow- 
chair,"  said  the  old  man,  knocking  his  stick 
upon  the  brick  floor,  and  trying  to  do  so, 
sharply.  "  Take  a  pinch  out  o'  that  box ; 
I  don't  take  much  myself,  for  it  comes  dear, 
but  I  find  it  wakes  me  up  sometimes,  and 
yet  ye  're  but  a  boy  to  me.  I  should  have 
a  son  pretty  nigh  as  old  as  you  if  he'd 
lived,  but  they  listed  him  for  a  so'ger — he 
come  back  home,  though,  for  all  he  had  but 
one  poor  leg.  He  always  said  he'd  be 
buried  near  the  sun-dial  he  used  to  climb 
upon  when  he  was  a  baby,  did  my  poor  boy, 
and  his  words  come  true — you  can  see  the 
place  with  your  own  eyes;  we  've  kept  the 
turf  up,  ever  since." 

He  shook  his  head,  and  looking  at  his 
daughter  with  watery  eyes,  said  she  needn't 
be  afraid  that  he  was  going  to  talk  about 
that  any  more.  He  didn't  wish  to  trouble 
nobody,  and  if  he  had  troubled  anybody  by 
what  he  said,  he  asked  pardon,  that  was  all. 

The  milk  arrived,  and  the  child  produc- 
ing her  little  basket  and  selecting  its  best 
fragments  for  her  grandfather,  they  made 
a  hearty  meal.  The  furniture  of  the  room 
was  very  homely,  of  course — a  few  rough 
chairs  and  a  table,  a  corner  cupboard  with 
their  little  stock  of  crockery  and  delf,  a 
gaudy  tea-tray,  representing  a  lady  in  bright 
red,  walking  out  with  a  very  blue  parasol, 
a  few  common-coloured  scripture  subjects 
in  frames  upon  the  wall  and  chimney,  an 
old  dwarf  clothes-press  and  an  eight-day 
clock,  with  a  few  bright  saucepans  and  a 
kettle,  comprised  the  whole.  But  every 
thing  was  cloan  and  neat,  and  as  the  child 
glanced  round,  she  felt  a  tranquil  air  of 
comfort  and  content  to  which  she  had  long 
been  unaccustomed. 
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"How  far  is  it  to  any  town  or  village?" 
she  asked  of  the  husband. 

"  A  matter  of  good  five  mile,  my  dear," 
was  the  reply ;  "  but  you  're  not  going  on 
to-night  1" 

••  Yes,  yes,  Nell,"  said  the  old  man  hasti- 
ly, urging  her  too  by  signs.  "  Further  on, 
further  on,  darling,  further  away  if  we 
walk  till  midnight." 

"  There 's  a  good  barn  hard  by,  master," 
said  the  man,  "  or  there 's  travellers'  lodg- 
ings, I  know,  at  the  Plow  an'  Harrcr.  Ex- 
cuse me,  but  you  do  seem  a  little  tired, 
and  unless  you're  very  anxious  to  get 
on—" 

"  Yes,  yes,  we  are,"  returned  the  old 
man  fretfully.  "  Further  away,  dear  Nell, 
pray  further  away." 

Ve  must  go  on,  indeed,"  said  the  child, 
yielding  to  his  r  -ii.     "  We  thank 

you  very  much,  but  we  cannot  stop  so  soon. 
I  'in  quite  ready,  grandfather." 

Hut  the  woman  had  observed,  from  the 
young  wanderer's  gait,  that  one  of  her  little 
feet  was  blistered  and  sore,  and  being  a 
woman  and  a  mother  too,  she  would  not 
suffer  her  to  go  until  she  had  washed  the 
place  and  applied  some  simple  remedy, 
which  she  did  so  carefully  and  with  such 
a  gentle  hand  —  rough-grained  and  hard 
though  it  was,  with  work — that  the  child's 
heart  was  too  full  to  admit  of  her  saying 
more  than  a  fervent  "  God  bless  you  !"  nor 
could  she  look  back  nor  trust  herself  to 
speak,  until  they  had  left  the  cottage  some 
distance  behind.  When  she  turned  her 
lead,  she  saw  that  the  whole  family,  even 


the  old  grandfather,  were  standing  in  the 
road  watching  them  as  they  went ;  and  BO, 
with  many  waves  of  the  hand,  and  cheering 
nods,  and  on  one  side  at  least  not  without 
tears,  they  parted  company. 

They  trudged  forward,  more  slowly  and 
painfully  than  they  had  done  yet,  for  an- 
other mile  or  thereabouts,  when  they  heard 
the  sound  of  wheels  behind  them,  and  look- 
ing round  observed  an  empty  cart  approach- 
ing pretty  briskly.  The  driver  on  coming 
up  to  them  stopped  his  horse  and  looked 
earnestly  at  Nell. 

"Didn't  you  stop  to  rest  at  a  cottage 
yonder?"  he  said. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  child. 

"  Ah  !  they  asked  me  to  look  out  for  you," 
said  the  man.  "  I  'm  going  your  way.  Give 
me  your  hand — jump  up,  master." 

This  was  a  great  relief,  for  they  were 
very  much  fatigued  and  could  scarcely 
crawl  along.  To  them  the  jolting  cart  was 
a  luxurious  carriage,  and  the  ride  the  most 
delicious  in  the  world.  Nell  had  scarcely 
settled  herself  on  a  little  heap  of  straw  in 
one  corner,  when  she  fell  asleep,  for  the 
first  time  that  day. 

She  was  awakened  by  the  stopping  of 
the  cart,  which  was  about  to  turn  up  a  bye 
lane.  The  driver  kindly  got  down  to  help 
her  out,  and  pointing  to  some  trees  at  a 
very  short  distance  before  them,  said  that 
the  town  lay  there,  and  that  they  had  bet- 
ter take  the  path  which  they  would  see, 
leading  through  the  church-yard.  Accord- 
ingly, towards  this  spot  they  directed  their 
weary  steps. 


CHAPTER  THE  SIXTEENTH. 


THE  sun  was  setting  when  they  reached 
the  \vick>:t-gate  at  which  the  path  hc^nn, 
and,  as  th»i  upon  tho  just  and  un- 

ju-t  atike,  it  shed  its  warm  tint  even  upon 
the  resting  pi'"  dead,  and  bade 

them  be  of  good  hope  for  its  rising  on  the 
morrow.  Th-'  chur<  and  grey, 

with  ivy  cliniritiLT  '"  tl|p  walls,  and  round 
th<>  porch.  Shunning  thf  tombs,  it  crept 
about  the  mounds,  beneath  which  slept  poor 
humble  mm,  twining  for  thmi  the  first 
wreaths  they  had  ever  \v<>n,  hut  wreath* 
less  liab)«>  t,,  wither  ami  lasting 

in  their  kind,  than  some  which  were  graven 
deep  in  stone  and  marble,  and  told  in 
ous   terms  of  virtues  meekly 
many  a  year,  and  only  revealed  at  last  to 
executors  and  mourning  legatees. 


The  clergyman's  horse,  stumbling  with 
a  dull  blunt  sound  among  the  graves,  was 
cropping  the  grass;  at  once  derivinir  ortho- 
dox consolation  from  the  dead  parishioners, 
and  enforcinLT  la-t  Sunday's  text  that  this 
\v-is  uhat  all  He.<h  mine  to;  a  lean  nss  who 
had  nought  to  exjKiund  it  nl.-o,  without 
hem-:  qualified  and  ordained,  was  pricking 
;r.«  in  an  empty  pound  hard  by,  and 
looking  with  hungry  eyes  upon  1; 
.Kir. 

The  old  man  and  the  child  quitted  the 
gravel  path  and  Grayed  among  the  tombs, 
tor  there  the  ground  was  soft,  and  easy  U> 
their  tired  feet.  AH  they  passed  behind  UK; 
churrh,  they  hejird  voices  near  at  hand,  and 
presently  came  on  those  who  had  spot. 

They  were  two  men  who  were  seated  MI 
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«asy  attitudes  upon  the  gra?s,  and  so  busily 
in  framed  as  to  be  at  firsf  unconscious  of  in- 
juders.  It  was  not  difficult  to  divine  that 
.hey  were  of  a  class  of  itinerant  showmen 
—  exhibitors  of  the  freaks  of  Punch  —  for, 
Derched  cross-legged  upon  a  tombstone  be- 
.lind  them,  was  the  figure  of  that  hero  him- 
self, his  nose  and  chin  as  hooked  and  his 
face  as  beaming  as  usual.  Perhaps  his  im- 
perturbable character  was  never  more  strik- 
:ngly  developed,  for  he  preserved  his  usual 
equable  smile  notwithstanding  that  his  body 
was  dangling  in  a  most  uncomfortable  po- 
sition, all  loose  and  limp  and  shapeless, 
while  his  long  peaked  cap,  unequally  ba- 
lanced against  his  exceedingly  slight  legs, 
threatened  every  instant  to  bring  him  top- 
pling down. 

In  part  scattered  upon  the  ground  at  the 
feet  of  the  two  men,  and  in  part  jumbled 


together  in  a  long  flat  box,  were  the  otht 
persons  of  the  Drama.  The  hero's  wife 
and  one  child,  the  hobby-horse,  the  doctor, 
the  foreign  gentleman  who  not  being  fa- 
miliar with  the  language  is  unable  in  the 
representation  to  express  his  ideas  other- 
wise than  by  the  utterance  of  the  word 
"  Shalkbalali"  three  distinct  times,  the' 
radical  neighbour  who  will  by  no  means 
admit  that  a  tin  bell  is  an  organ,  the  exe- 
cutioner, and  the  devil,  were  all  here. 
Their  owners  had  evidently  come  to  that 
spot  to  make  some  needful"  repairs  in  thek 
stage  arrangements ;  for  one  of  them  was 
engaged  in  binding  together  a  small  gal- 
lows with  thread,  while  the  other  was  in- 
tent upon  fixing  a  new  black  wig,  with  the 
aid  of  a  small  hammer  and  some  tacks, 
upon  the  head  of  the  radical  neighbour,  who 
had  been  beaten  bald. 


They  raised  their  eyes  when  the  old 
man  and  his  young  companion  were  close 
,i}on  thorn,  and  pausing  in  their  work,  re- 
turned their  .ooks  of  curiosity.  One  of 
them,  the  actual  exhibitor  no  doubt,  was  a 
little  merry-faced  man,  with  a  twinkling 
••v^  und  a  red  nose,  who  seemed  to  have 


unconsciously  imbibed  something  of  his 
hero's  character.  The  other — that  was  he 
who  took  the  money — had  rather  a  carefuj 
fid  cautious  look,  which  was  perhaps  in- 
separable from  his  occupation  also. 

The  merry  man  was  the  first  to  greet 
the  strangers  with  a  nod;  and  following 
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the  old  man's  eyes,  he  observed  that  per- 
bape  that  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever 
§een  a  Punch  off  the  stage.  (Punch,  it 
nny  be  remarked,  seemed  to  be  pointing 
with  the  tip  of  his  cap  to  a  most  flour 
epitaph,  and  to  be  chuckling  over  it  with 
all  his  heart.) 

44  Why  do  you  come  here  to  do  this  ?" 
said  the  old  man,  sitting  down  beside  them, 
and  looking  at  the  figures  with  extreme 
Might 

•'  Why  you  see,"  rejoined  the  little  man, 
'ro  putting  up  for  to-night  at  the  pub- 
lie-in-  r.  and  it  wouldn't  do  to  let 
:  10  present  company  undergoing 
repair." 

••  V    :"  cried  the  old  man,  making 

*-ll    to   listen,   "why    not,  eh.'    why 
not !" 

"  Because  it  would  destroy  all  the  de- 
lusion, and  take  away  all  the  interest, 
wouldn't  it  .'"  replied  the  little  man. 
••  Would  you  care  a  ha'penny  tor  the  Ix>rd 
•ellor  it'  you  know'd  him  in  private 
and  without  his  wiir !  certainly  not." 

"Good!"  said  the  old  man,  venturing  to 
touch  one  of  the  puppets,  and  drawing 
away  his  hand  with  a  shrill  hu 

|  >mrr  to  show 'em  tonight!  are 
.':iat    is   tho    intention,    iroveruor,"  re- 
plied the  other;  "and   unless   I'm   much 
\-en  Tommy  Codlin  is  a  calculating  at 
this  minute  what  we've  lost  through  your 
1C   upon    us.     Cheer   up,  Tommy,  it 
can't  be  much." 

•  little  man  accompanied  these  latter 
words  with  a  wink,  expressive  of  the  e.-ti- 
he    had    formed    of    the   traveller's 
finances. 

:  i.  who  had    a   surly, 

crumbling  manner,  replied,  as  he  twitched 
MM  and  flunir  him  into 
UP- 

••  I  don9!  care  if  we  haven't  lost  a  farden, 
but  y  >od  m  front 

of  the  curtain  and  see,  the  pul>!!< 

i  M  know  hinnin  na»ur'  better." 
••  Ah  !    it '«    b  von, 

rit   hranc1  . 
'•'• 

i  tii"  rej-'hr  drum  in  tip 
ll'-vd    ill  ' 

••»;  a  inin  eo  cln 
••  V  .    r  mind,"  >nd  Mr  ( 
air   ii  .  .tented     ph  •  | 

ii-'lt-r  now,  and  p'r.i 
it." 


>'*ed   them. 

('«*lii  i   dre-v  one    forth    nnd    held    it   D 

>u  of  In--  friend. 
"  Look    her.-;     li.-rc's    all     this    Judy's 


clothes  falling  to  pieces  again.  You  naven't 
got  a  needle  and  thread,  I  suppose  !" 

The  little  man  shook  his  head,  and 
scratched  it  ruefully  as  he  contemplated 
tliis  severe  indisposition  of  a  principal  per- 
former. Seeing  that  they  were  at  a  loss, 
the  child  said  timidly  : 

"  I  have  a  needle,  sir,  in  my  basket,  anu 
thread  too.  Will  you  let  me  try  to  mend 
it  for  you  ?  I  think  I  can  do  it  neater  than 
you  could." 

Even  Mr.  Codlin  had  nothing  to  urge 
airainst  a  proposal  so  seasonable.  N'-lly, 
kneeling  down  beside  the  box,  was  soon 
busily  engaged  in  her  task,  and  accomplish- 
ing it  to  a  miracle. 

While  she  was  tin:-  .  the  merry 

little  man  looked  at  her  with  an  interest 
which  did  not  appear  to  be  diminished  when 
he  glanced  at  her  helpless  companion. 
When  she  had  finished  her  work  he  thank- 
ed her,  and  inquired  whither  they  were 
travelling. 

44  N — no  further  to-night,  I  think,"  said 
the  child,  looking  towards  her  grandfather. 
44  If  you're  wanting  a  phce  to  si.ip  at," 
the  man  remarked,  4'  [  should    advise  you 
to   take    up   at  i  house   with   us. 

That's  it  —  the  loner,  low,  white  house 
there.  It 's  very  cheap." 

The  old  man,  notwithstanding  his  fatigue, 
would  have  remainp.d  in  the  churchyard  all 
night   if  his   new   acquaintance   had 
th<Te  too.     As  IP-  yielded  to  this  su;_rLrr-stion 
a  re.-uly  and  rapturous  assent,  they  all 
and   walked  away    together;     he    keeping 
to  the   box  of  puppets  in  which  he 
uite  ab-orbed,  the  merry  little  man 
carrying  it  slunu  over  his  arm  by  a  strap 
attached  to  it  forth--  purpose,  Nelly  having 
hold  of  her   LTindt/ith'T's    hand,    and    Mr. 
Codlin  s:iunTi-ri!i«r  slowly   behind,    c 
up  at  the  church  tower  nnd  neighbouring 
trees  such  lo,>l<s  as  he  was  accustomed  in 
town   practice  to  direct    to   drawin::-- 
and  nursery  windows,  when  seeking  f<»r  a 
profitable  spot  on  which  to  plant   the  show. 
The   public-house  was   kept    bv  •!  !:it  old 
landlord   and    landlady  who  mac!" 
tion    to    receiving   tne,r   new  guests,   but 
praised   .Nelly's    beauty  nnd   were  at  once 
prepOMtssod  in  her  bmlC    There  was  no 

other  coinp-inv  in  the    kitchen   but  tb- 
showmen,  mid    the  .-inld  felt  very  thankful 
that  th'-v  h  id    fillen    upon   such  i:»<*\  i|u  ir- 

r 

l-h'-d    to    l.-irn    flrit    t'i--y  h.i.'l    mine  all  the 
from  1/oiidon.  ind  itppe.irerl  to  have  nr 


Tiirnin  •  'X  like     lit'  tiirther  dev.ii 


id  pirrii-ii  her  inquiries  a* 

well  ns  sh«'  could,  nnd  with  no  ^re:it  trouble 
for  find  m  if  that    they  np|MM 

' 
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"These  two  gentlemen  have  ordered 
supper  in  an  hour's  time,"  she  said,  taking 
her  into  the  bar;  "and  your  best  plan  will 
be  to  sup  with  them.  Meantime  you  shall 
have  a  little  taste  of  something  that'll  do 
vou  good,  for  I'm  sure  you  must  want  it 
after  all  you  've  gone  through  to-day.  Now, 
don't  look  after  the  old  gentleman,  because 
when  you  've  drank  that,  he  shall  have 
«ome  too." 

As  nothing  could  induce  the  child  to 
leave  him  alone,  however,  or  to  touch  any- 
thing in  which  he  was  not  the  first  and 
greatest  sharer,  the  old  lady  was  obliged  to 
help  him  first.  When  they  had  been  thus 
refreshed,  the  whole  house  hurried  away 
into  an  empty  stable  where  the  show  stood, 
and  where,  by  the  light  of  a  few  flaring 
candles  stuck  round  a  hoop  which  hung  by 
a  line  from  the  ceiling,  it  was  to  be  forth- 
with exhibited. 

And  now  Mr.  Thomas  Codlin,  the  mis- 
anthrope, after  blowing  away  at  the  Pan's 
pipes  until  he  was  intensely  wretched,  took 
his  station  on  one  side  of  the  checked 
drapery  which  concealed  the  mover  of  the 
figures,  and  putting  his  hands  in  his  pockets 
prepared  to  reply  to  all  questions  and  re- 
marks of  Punch,  and  to  make  a  dismal 
feint  of  being  his  most  intimate  private 
friend,  of  believing  in  him  to  the  fullest 
and  most  unlimited  extent,  of  knowing 
that  he  enjoyed  day  and  night  a  merry  and 
glorious  existence  in  that  temple,  and  that 
he  was  at  all  times  and  under  every  cir- 
cumstance the  same  intelligent  and  joyful 
person  that  the  spectators  then  beheld  him. 
All  this  Mr.  Codlin  did  with  the  air  of  a 
man  who  had  made  up  his  mind  for  the 
worst  and  was  quite  resigned ;  his  eye 
slowly  wandering  about  during  the  briskest 
repartee  to  observe  the  effect  upon  the 
audience,  and  particularly  the  impression 
made  upon  the  landlord  and  landlady,  which 
might  be  productive  of  very  important  re- 
sults in  connexion  with  the  supper. 

Upon  this  head,  however,  he  had  no 
cause  for  any  anxiety,  for  the  whole  per- 
formance was  applauded  to  the  echo,  and 
vo.untary  contributions  were  showered  in 


with  a  liberality  which  testified  yet  mor* 
strongly  to  the  general  delight.  Among 
the  laughter  none  was  more  loud  and  fre- 
quent than  the  old  man's.  Nell's  was  un- 
heard, for  she,  poor  child,  with  her  head 
drooping  on  his  shoulder,  had  fallen  asleep, 
and  slept  too  soundly  to  be  roused  by  any 
of  his  efforts  to  awaken  her  to  a  participa- 
tion in  his  glee. 

The  supper  was  very  good,  but  she  was 
too  tired  to  eat,  and  yet  would  not  leave 
the  old  man  until  she  had  kissed  him  in  his 
bed.  He,  happily  insensible  to  every  care 
and  anxiety,  sat  listening  with  a  vacant 
smile  and  admiring  face  to  all  that  his  nevr 
friends  said ;  and  it  was  not  until  they  re- 
tired yawning  to  their  room,  that  he  fol 
lowed  the  child  up  stairs. 

It  was  but  a  loft  partitioned  into  two 
compartments,  where  they  were  to  rest, 
but  they  were  well  pleased  with  their 
lodging  and  had  hoped  for  none  so  good. 
The  old  man  was  uneasy  when  he  had 
lain  down,  and  begged  that  Nell  would 
come  and  sit  at  his  bedside  as  she  had  done 
for  so  many  nights.  She  hastened  to  him, 
and  sat  there  till  he  slept. 

There  was  a  little  window,  hardly  more 
than  a  chink  in  the  wall,  in  her  room,  and 
when  she  left  him,  she  opened  it,  quite 
wondering  at  the  silence.  The  sight  of 
the  old  church  and  the  graves  about  it  in 
the  moonlight,  and  the  dark  trees  whis- 
pering among  themselves,  made  her  more 
thoughtful  than  before.  She  closed  the 
window  again,  and  sitting  down  upon  the 
bed,  thoughtof  the  life  that  was  before  them. 

She  had  a  little  money,  but  it  was  very 
little,  and  when  that  was  gone,  they  must 
begin  to  beg.  There  was  one  piece  of 
gold  among  it,  and  an  emergency  might 
come  when  its  worth  to  them  would  be  in- 
creased a  hundred  fold.  It  would  be  best 
to  hide  this  coin,  and  never  produce  it  un- 
less thair  case  was  absolutely  desperate, 
and  no  other  resource  was  left  them. 

Her  resolution  taken,  she  sewed  the 
piece  of  gold  into  her  dress,  and  going  to 
bed  with  a  lighter  heart  sunk  into  a  deep 
slumber. 
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CHAPTER  THE  SEVENTEENTH. 


ANOTHER  bright  day  shining  in  through 
vhe  small  casement,  and  claiming  fellow- 
ship with  the  kindred  eyes  of  the  child, 
awoke  her.  At  sijjlit  of  the  strange  room 
and  its  unaccustomed  objects,  she  started  up 
in  alarm,  wondering  how  she  had  been 
moved  from  the  familiar  chamber  in  which 
she  seemed  to  have  fallen  asleep  last  ni<^ht, 
and  whither  she  had  been  conveyed.  But 
another  glance  around  called  to  her  mind 
all  that  had  lately  passed,  and  she  sprang 
from  her  bed  hoping  and  trustful. 

It  was  yet  early,  and  the  old  man  being 
still  asleep,  she  walked  out  into  the  church- 
yard brush  inar  the  dew  from  the  long  grass 
with  her  feet,  and  often  turning  aside  into 
places  where  it  grew  longer  than  in  others, 
that  she  might  not  tread  upon  the  graves. 
She  felt  a  curious  kind  of  pleasure  in  linger- 
ing nmonir  these  houses  of  the  dead,  and 
read  th>;  inscriptions  on  the  tombs  of  the 
good  people  (a  great  number  of  good  people 
were  buried  there),  passing  on  from  one  to 
another  with  increasing  interest. 

It  was  a  very  quiet  place,  as  such  a  place 
should  be,  save  for  the  cawing  of  the  rooks 
who  had  built  their  nests  among  the  branch- 
es of  some  tall  old  trees,  and  were  calling 
to  one  another,  high  up  in  air.  First  one 
aleek  bird  hovering  near  his  ragged  house 
as  it  Bwung  and  dandled  in  the  wind,  utter- 
ed his  hoarse  cry,  quite  by  chance  as  it 
would  seem,  and  in  a  sober  tone  as  though 
he  were  but  talking  to  himself.  Another 
answered,  and  he  called  again,  but  louder 
than  :e  and  then 

another,  and  ear  first,  aggravated 

by  c-  -in  his  case  more 

etrongly.  silent  till  now, 

•truck    in   from  bon  -  down   and 

hiirh'-r  up  mid  midway,  and  to  the  right 
and  left,  and  from  the  tree-tops,  and  others 
arriving  hastily  .-htirch  tur- 

rets and  old  bH;  clam- 

our which  roso  and  fell  and  swelled  and 
dropped  again,  and  still  went  on;  and  all 
this  •  -ition  amidst  a  F) 

and  fro,  and  li^htmi:  < 
frequent.  change  of  place,  which  eat 
the  old  i  ntloeentai  of  those  who  lay  no  still 
beneath  the  moss  ami  -,  and  th- 

useless  strife  in  which  they  had  worn  away 
their  lives. 


raiding  h 
whence  these  sounds  ca 


ing  as  though  they  made  the  place  more 
quiet  than  perfect  silence  would  have  done, 
the  child  loitered  from  grave  to  grave,  now 
stopping  to  replace  with  careful  hands  the 
bramble  which  had  started  from  some  green 
mound  it  helped  to  keep  in  shape,  and  now 
peeping  through  one  of  the  low  latticed 
windows  into  the  church,  with  its  worm- 
eaten  books  upon  the  desks,  and  baize  of 
whitened-green  mouldering  from  the  pew 
sides  and  leaving  the  naked  wood  to  view. 
There  were  the  seats  where  the. poor  old 
people  sat,  worn  spare,  and  yellow  like 
themselves,  the  rugged  font  where  children 
had  their  names,  the  homely  altar  where 
they  knelt  in  after  life,  the  plain  black 
tressels  that  bore  their  weight  on  their  last 
visit  to  the  cool  old  shady  church.  Every- 
thing told  of  long  use  and  quiet  slow  decay; 
the  very  bell-rope  in  the  porch  was  frayed 
into  a  fringe,  and  hoary  with  old  age. 

She  was  looking  at  a  humble  stone  which 
told  of  a  young  man  .who  had  died  at  twen- 
ty-three years  old,  fifty-five  years  ago,  when 
she  heard  a  faltering  step  approaching, 
and  looking  round  saw  a  feeble  woman  bent 
with  the  weight  of  years,  who  tottered  te 
the  foot  of  that  same  grave  and  asked  her 
to  read  the  writing  on  the  stone.  The  old 
woman  thanked  her  when  she  had  done, 
saying  that  she  had  had  the  words  by  heart 
for  many  a  long,  long  year,  but  could  not 
see  them  now. 

"  Were  you  his  mother"!"  said  the  child. 

'**  I  was  his  wife,  my  dear." 

She  the  wife  of  a  young  man  of  three- 
and-twenty!  Ah,  true!  It  was  fifty-five 
years  ago. 

"  You  wonder  to  hear  me  say  that,"  re- 
marked the  old  woman,  shaking  her  head. 
"You're  not  the  first,  older  folk  than  you 
have  wondered  at  the  same  thing  before 
now.  Yes,  I  was  his  wife.  Death  doesn't 

us  more  than  life,  my  dear." 
Do  you  come  here  often?"  asked  the 
child. 

•  I  sit  here  very  often  in  the  summci 
time,"  she  aofwffia;  "  I  used  to  come  here 
U)  'TV  and   mourn,   but  that  was  a 
.•.  hife  ago,  bless  ' 

••I'phirk  N  as  they  grow,  and 

."  f-aid  the  ,  after 

rs  5-0  well 

•\  and  haven't  for  fivc-and-fifty  year 
It's  a  long  time,  and  I'm  getting  very  old  !*' 
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Then  growing  garrulous  upon  a  theme 
which  was  new  to  one  listener  though  it 
were  but  a  child,  she  told  her  how  she  had 
wept  and  moaned  and  prayed  to  die  herself, 
when  this  happened,  and  how  when  she 
first  came  to  that  place,  a  young  creature 
strong  in  love  and  grief,  she  had  hoped  that 
her  heart  was  breaking  as  it  seemed  to  be. 
But  that  time  passed  by,  and  although  she 
continued  to  be  sad  when  she  came  there, 
Btill  she  could  bear  to  come,  and  so  went 
ou  until  it  was  pain  no  longer,  but  a  solemn 
pleasure,  and  a  duty  she  had  learnt  to  like. 
And  now  Miat  five-and-fifty  years  were  gone, 
she  spoke  of  the  dead  man  as  if  he  had  been 
her  son  or  grandson,  with  a  kind  of  pity  for 
his  youth,  growing  out  of  her  own  old  age, 
and  an  exalting  of  his  strength  and  manly 
beauty  as  compared  with  her  own  weak- 
ness and  decay ;  and  yet  she  spoke  about 
him  as  her  husband  too,  and  thinking  of 
herself  in  connexion  with  him,  as  she  used 
to  be,  and  not  as  she  was  now,  talked  of 
their  meeting  in  another  world  as  if  he 
were  dead  but  yesterday,  and  she,  separated 
from  her  former  self,  were  thinking  of  the 
happiness  of  that  comely  girl  who  seemed 
to  have  died  with  him. 

The  child  left  her  gathering  the  flowers 
that  grew  upon  the  grave,  and  thoughtfully 
retraced  her  steps. 

The  old  man  was  by  this  time  up  and 
dressed.  Mr.  Codlin,  still  doomed  to  con- 
template the  harsh  realities  of  existence, 
was  packing  among  his  linen  the  candle- 
ends  which  had  been  saved  from  the,  previ- 
ous night's  performance,  while  his  com- 
panion received  the  compliments  of  all  the 
loungers  in  the  stable-yard,  who,  unable  to 
separate  him  from  the  master-mind  of 
Punch,  set  him  down  as  next  in  import- 
ance to  that  merry  outlaw,  .and  loved  him 
scarcely  less.  When  he  had  sufficiently 
acknowledged  his  popularity  he  canae  in  to 
breakfast,  at  which  meal  they  all  sat  down, 
together. 

"  And  where  ato  you  going  to-day  1" 
said  the  little  man,  addressing  himself  to 
Nell. 

"  Indeed*  I  hardly  know,  we  have  not  de- 
termined yet,"  replied  the  child. 

"  We're  going  on  to  the  races,"  said  the 
litt.e  tnin,  "  If  that's  your  way  and  you 
like  to  have  us  for  company,  let  us  travel 
together.  If  you  prefer  going  alone,  only 
Bay  the  word  and  you'll  find  that  we  shan't 
trouble  you." 

11  We'll  go  with  you,"  said  the  old  man. 
"Noll,— with  them,  with  them." 

The  child  considered  for  a  moment,  and 
reflecting  that  she  must  shortly  beg,  and 
couln  scarcely  hope  to  do  so  at  a  better 
place  than  where  crowds  of  rich  ladies  and 


gentlemen  were  assembled  together  for 
purposes  of  enjoyment  and  festivity,  deter 
mined  to  accompany  these  men  «o  Ihr.  She 
therefore  thanked  the  little  man  tor  his  of- 
fer, and  said,  glancing  timidly  towards  his 
friend,  that  if  there  was  no  objection  to 
their  accompanying  them  as  far  as  the  race 
town — 

"  Objection  !"  said  the  little  man.  "  Now 
be  gracious  for  once,  Tommy,  and  say  that 
you'd  rather  they  went  with  us.  I  know 
you  would.  Be  gracious,  Tommy." 

"Trotters,"  said  Mr.  Codlin,  who  talked 
very  slowly  and  eat  very  greedily,  as  is  not 
uncommon  with  philosophers  and  misan- 
thropes ;  "  you're  too  free." 

"  Why,  what  harm  can  it  do?"  urged 
the  other. 

"  No  harm  at  all  in  this  particular  case, 
perhaps,"  replied  Mr.  Codlin,  '•  but  the 
principle's  a  dangerous  one,  and  you're  too 
free  I  tell  you." 

"  Well,  are  they  to  go  with  us  or  not1?'1 

"Yes,  they  are,"  said  Mr.  Codlin;  "but 
you  might  have  made  a  favour  of  it,  mightn't 
you]" 

The  real  name  of  the  little  man  was  Har- 
ris, but  it  had  gradually  merged  into  the 
less  euphonious  one  of  Trotters,  which  with 
the  prefatory  adjective  Short,  had  been  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  reason  of  the  small  size 
of  his  legs.  Short  Trotters,  however,  be- 
ing a  compound  name,  and  inconvenient  of 
use  in  friendly  dialogue,  the  gentleman  on 
whom  it  had  been  bestowed  was  known 
among  his  intimates  either  as  "  Shoit,"  or 
"  Trotters,"  and  was  seldom  accosted  at 
full  length  as  Short  Trotters,  except  in 
formal  conversations  and  on  occasions  of 
ceremony. 

Short,  then,  or  Trotters  as  the  reader 
pleases,  returned  unto  the  remonstrance 
of  his  friend  Mr.  Thomas  Codlin  a  jocosa 
answer  calculated  to  turn  aside  his  discon- 
tent, and  applying  himself  with  great  relish 
to  the  cold  boiled  beef,  the  tea  and  braad 
and  butter,  strongly  impressed  upon  hin 
companions  that  they  should  do  the  liko. 
Mr.  Codlin  indeed  required  no  such  persua- 
sion, as  he  had  already  eat  as  much  as  he 
could  possibly  carry  and  was  now  moisten- 
ing his  clay  with  strong  aler  whereof  he 
took  deep  draughts  with  a  silent  relish  and 
invited  nobody  to  partake,  thus  again  strong- 
ly indicating  his  misanthropical  turn  of 
mind. 

Breakfast  beinsr  at  length  over,  Mr.  Cod- 
lin called  the  bill,  and  charging  the  ale  to 
the  company  generally  (a  practice  aleo 
savouring  of  misanthropy)  divided  the  sum- 
total  into  two  fair  and  equal  parts,  assign- 
ing one  moiety  to  himself  and  friend,  and 
the  other  to  Nelly  and  her.  grandfather. 
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These  bein^  duly  discharged  und  all  thing's 
ready  for  their  departure,  they  took  fare- 
well of  the  landlord  and  landlady  and  re- 
sumed their  journey. 

And  here  Mr.  Codlin's  false  position  in 
society  and  the  effect  it  wrought  upon  his 
wounded  spirit,  WIT  illustrated, 

for  whereas  he  had  been  last  night  accosted 
by  Mr.  Punch  '  and  had  by  in- 

ference left  the  audience  to  understand  that 
ne  maintained  that  individual  tor  his  *nvn 
luxurious  entertainment  and  delight,  here 

us,  now,  painfully  walking  beneath  the 
nurdon  of  that  same  Punch's  temple,  and 

•i_»-  it  bodily  upon  his  shoulders  on  a 
sultry  day  and  along  a  dusty  road.  In  place 
of  enlivening  his  patron  with  a  constant 
fire  of  wit  or  the  cheerful  rattle  of  his 
quarter-staff  on  the  heads  of  his  relations 
and  acquaintance,  here  was  that  beaming 
Punch  utterly  devoid  of  spine,  all  slack  and 
drooping  in  a  dark  box,  with  his  legs  doubled 
up  round  his  neck,  and  not  one  of  his  social 
qualities  remaining. 

Mr.  Codlin  trudged  heavily  on,  exchang- 
ing a  word  or  two  at  intervals  with  Short, 
and  stopping  to  rest  and  growl  occasionally. 
Short  led  the  way,  with  the  flat  box,  the 
private  luggage  (which  was  not  extensive) 
tied  up  in  a  bundle,  and  a  brazen  trumpet 
elung  from  his  shoulder-blade.  Nell  and 

randfather  walked  next  him  on  either 
nand,  and  Thomas  Codlin  brought  up  the 
rear. 

When  they  came  to  any  town  or  village 
or  even  to  a  detached  house  of  good  ap- 
pearance, Short  blew  a  blast  upon  the  brazen 
trumpet  and  carolled  a  fragment  of  a  song 
in  that  hilarious  tone  common  to  Punches 
and  their  consorts.  If  people  hurried  to  the 
windows,  Mr.  Codlin  pitched  the  temple, 
and  hastily  unfurling  the  drapery  and  con- 
cealing Short  therewith,  flourished  hyste- 
rically on  the  Pipes  and  performed  an  air. 
Then  the  entertainment  began  as  soon  as 
might  be,  Mr.  Codlin  having  the  responsi- 
bility of  deciding  on  its  length  and  of  pro- 
tracting or  expediting  tin.-  time  for  the 
final  triumph  over  the  enemy  of 
tmnkind,  according  aa  he  judged  that  the 
t!)'T-crnp  of  half-pence  would  be  plentiful 
or  scant.  When  it  had  been  gnth.-n-.l  m 
to  the  last  farthing,  he  retained  his  load 
and  on  they  went  ngnm. 

uetimea  they  played  out  the  toll  acmra 
a  britl;/.'  or   ferry,  and  once  exhibit' 
particular  desire  at  a  tun:  -•  the 

collector.  being  drunk  in  Ins  wilitiidn,  paid 

:i  shilling  to  hav  it  to  iiim-.-ii'.  There 
wan  one  small  place  of  rich 
which    their    hopes   were    blighted,    for  a 
favourite  character  in  the  play  having  gold- 
bee  upon  his  coat  and  being  a  raedd'ing 


wooden-headed  fellow  was  held  to  be  a  libel 
on  the  beadle,  for  which  reasor  the  authori- 
ties enforced  a  quick  retreat;  but  they  acre 
generally  well  received,  and  seldom  left  a 
town  without  a  troop  of  ragged  children 
shouting  at  their  heels. 

They  made  a  long  day's  journey,  despite 
these  interruptions,  and  were  yet  upon  the 
road  when  the  moon  was  shi'ning  in  the 
sky.  Short  beguiled  the  time  with  songs 
and  jest* — and  made  the  l>  ,  thing 

that  happened.  Mr.  Codlin  on  the  other 
hand,  cursed  his  f.ite,  and  all  the  hollow 
things  of  earth  (but  Punch  especially)  and 
limped  along  with  the  theatre  on  his  back, 
a  prey  to  the  bitterest  chagrin. 

They  had  stopped  to  rest  beneath  a  f:: 
post  where  four  roads  met,  and  Mr.  Codlin 
in  his  deep  misanthropy  had  let  down  the 
drapery  and  seated  himself  in  the  bottom 
of  the  show,  invisible  to  mortal  eyes  and 
disdainful  of  the  company  of  hi.s  fellow-crea- 
tures, when  two  monstrous  shadows  were 
seen  stalking  towards  them  from  a  turning 
in  the  road  by  which  they  had  come.  The 
child  was  at  tirst  quite  terrified  by  the  sight 
of  these  gaunt  giants — for  such  they  looked 
as  they  advanced  with  lofty  strides  beneath 
the  shadow  of  the  trees —  but  Short  telling 
her  there  was  nothing  to  fear  blew  a  blast 
upon  the  trumpet,  which  was  answered  by 
a  cheerful  shout. 

"  It's  Grinder's  lot,  an't  it  1"  cried 
Short  in  a  loud  key. 

"Yes,"  replied  a  couple  of  shrill  voices. 

"  Come  on  then,"  said  Short.  "  Let's 
have  a  look  at  you.  I  thought  it  was  you." 

Thus  invited,  "Grinder's  lot"  approach- 
ed with  redoubled  speed  and  soon  came  up 
with  the  little  party.  Mr.  Grinder's  com- 
pany, familiarly  termed  a  lot,  consisted  of 
a  young  gentleman  and  a  young  lady  on 
stilts,  and  Mr.  Grinder  himself  \\h< 
his  natural  legs  for  pedestrian  purposes  and 
carried  at  his  back  a  drum.  The  public 
costume  of  the  young  people  was  of  the 
Highland  kind,  but  the  night  being  damp 
and  cold,  the  young  gentleman 
his  kilt  a  man's  pea-jacket  r«  achmi'  : 
ankles,  and  a  gl.v/.«'d  hat  ;  the  young  lady 
too  was  muflled  in  nn  old  cloth  peh.-.-e  and 
had  a  handkerchief  tied  about  her  head. 
Their  Scotch  l*>nneta  ornamented  uith 
plumes  of  jet  black  feathers,  Mr.  liriodflf 
I  on  his  instrument. 

"Bound   for   the  races,  I  tee,"  .-aid  Mr. 

Grinder  coming  up  out  of  1.:  So  are 

I  l.,w    nri-    you,    Short  !"     With    lh.il 

i.tok  hand*  in  a  very  friendly  nmnner. 

ML'  '<>o  hiL'h  up  for  the 

ordinary    Miliilationn, 

their  own  fashion.     The  young  gentleman 
twbted  up  his  right  Btilt  and  putle<l  him  on 
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the  shoulder,  and  the  young  lady  rattlod 
her  tambourine. 

44  Practice  1"  said  Short,  pointing  to  the 
stills. 

ii  \o,"  returned  Grinder.  "  It  comes 
either  to  walkin'  on  'em  or  carry  in'  of 'em, 
and  they  like  walkin'  in  'em  best.  It's 
wery  pleasant  for  the  prospects.  Which 
road  are  you  takin'1  We  go  the  nighest." 

"Why,  the  fact  is,"  n;iid  Short, '"that 
wo  were  going  the  longest  way,  because 
then  wo  could  stop  for  the  night,  a  mile 
and  a  half  on.  But  three  or  four  mile 
pained  to-night  is  so  many  saved  to-mor- 
row, and  if  you  keep  on,  I  think  our  best 
way  is  to  do  the  same." 

44  Where's  your  partner1"  inquired  Grin- 
der. 

"  Here  he  is,"  cried  Mr.  Thomas  Codlin, 
presenting-  his  head  and  face  in  the  prosce- 
nium ot  the  stage,  and  exhibiting  an  ex- 
pression of  countenance  not  often  seen 
the-o ;  "  and  he'll  see  his  partner  boiled 
alive  before  he'll  go  on  to-night.  That's 
what  he  says." 

44  Well,  don't  sav  such  things  -as  them, 


in  a  spear  which  is  dewoted  to  something 
plensunter,"  urged  Short.  4<  Respect  asso- 
ciations Tommy,  even  if  you  do  cut  up 
rough." 

"Rough  or  smoo^B,"  said  Mr.  Thomas 
Codlin  beating  his  hand  on  the  little  foot- 
board, where  Punch  when  suddenly  struck 
with  the  symmetry  of  his  legs  and  their 
capacity  for  silk  stockings,  is  accuston; 
exhibit  them  to  popular  ad  mi  ration,  ''rough 
or  smooth,  I  won't  go  farther  than  the  mile 
and  a  half  to-night.  I  put  up  at  the  Jolly 
Sandboys  and  nowhere  else.  If  you  liku  to 
come  there,  come  there.  If  you  like  to  go 
on  by  yourself,  go  on  by  yourself,  and  do 
without  me  if  you  can." 

So  saying,  Mr.  Codlin  disappeared  front 
the  scene  and  immediately  presenting  him- 
self outside  the  theatre,  took  it  on  his  shoul- 
ders at  a  jerk,  and  made  off  with  most  re- 
markable agility. 

Any  further  controversy  being  now  out 
of  the  question,  Short  was  fain  to  part  with 
Mr.  Grinder  and  his  pupils  and  to  follow 
his  morose  companion.  After  lingering  at 
the  finger-post  for  a  few  minutes  to  see  the 
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Kilts  frisking  away  in  the  moonlight  and 
the  bearer  of  the  drum  toi  .  after 

them,  he  blew  a  few  notes  upon  the  trumpet 
us  a  parting  salute,  and  h;.  'h  all 

?oeed  to  follow   Mr.  Codlin.      \Vith  this 
view  he  gave  his  unoccupied  hand  t 
*A*|  bidding  her  be  of  good  cheer  a- 


would  soon  be  at  the  end  of  their  journey 
for  that  night,  and  stimulating  the  old  man 
with  a  similar  assurance,  led  them  at  a 

swift  pace  towards  their  destination, 
which  ho  was  the  less  unwilling  to  make 

the  moon  was  now  overcast  and  the 
cloud.-  \vere  threatening  ram. 


ni\i>n  K  Tin:  KI<;IIIT.IV\TII. 


^  H-   .  s  was  a  email   : 

i 

ieir   drawmi:    : 

'       t(l       till'       r 

' 

ind1*,  ;i'.il 
of  finding  :ln-  acco.m.K)i!.i 


this   fi-ir   inrn-ii.-ing  as  he  dim. 
;i  himsrlf  ;iml  t: 

In;  qiiickrnrd  Ins  pace,  and  nntu 
the  l»ur<l«Mi   he   had    t 
rmmd   trot   until   he   i 

that  ! 

.-MiN.nl  ivoi 
post  looking  lazily  at 

racked  bt'll,  im; 
shunt,  n<ir  Moi>y  rhorus,  ^ 

.thin. 

"All  aloneT  Mid   Mr.  Codlin, 
down  hia  burden  and  forehead 
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"  All  alone  as  yet,"  rejoined  the  landlord 
glancing  at  the  sky,  "  but  we  shall  have 
•  i-niirht  I  expect.    Here  one 
of  you  hoys,  carry  that  show  into  the  barn. 
Mak  out  of  the  wet,  Torn  ;  when 

it  came  on  to  rain  I  told  'em  to  make  the 
fire  up,  and  there's  a  glorious  blaze  in  the 
kitchen  I  can  tell  you." 

Mr.  Codlin  followed  with  a  willing  mind, 
and  soon  found  that  the  landlord  had  not 
commended  his  preparations  without  good 
•?].  A  mighty  fire  was  blazing  on  the 
hearth  and  roaring  up  the  wide  chimney 
with  a  cheerful  sound,  which  a  large  iron 
cauldron  bubbling  and  simmering  in  the 
heat  lent  its  pleasant  aid  to  swell.  There 
was  a  deep  red  ruddy  blush  upon  the  r«om, 
and  when  the  landlord  stirred  the  fire  send- 
ing the  flames  skipping  and  leaping  up, 
when  he  took  off  the  lid  of  the  iron  pot  and 
there  rushed  out  a  savoury  smell,  while  the 
bubbling  sound  grew  deeper  and  more  rich, 
and  an  unctuous  stream  came  floating  out, 
hanging  in  a  delicious  mist  above  their 
heads — when  he  did  this,  Mr.  Codlin's 
heart  was  touched.  He  sat  down  in  the 
chimney-corner  and  smiled. 

.Mr.  Codlin  sat  smiling  in  the  chimney- 
corner,  eyeing  the  landlord  as  with  a  roguish 
look  he  held  the  cover  in  his  hand,  and 
feigning  that  his  doing  so  was  needful  to 
the  welfare  of  the  cookery,  suffered  the  de- 
lightful steam  to  tickle  the  nostrils  of  his 
guest.  The  glow  of  the  fire  was  upon  the 
landlord's  bald  head  and  upon  his  twinkling 
eye  and  upon  his  watering  mouth  and  upon 
his  pimpled  face,  and  upon  his  round  fat 
figure.  Mr.  Codlin  drew  his  sleeve  across 
his  lips,  and  said  in  a  murmuring  voice, 
"  what  is  it .'" 

41  It's  a  stew  of  tripe,"  said  the  landlord 
smacking  his  lips,  "and  cow-heel,"  smack- 
ing them  again,  "and  bacon,"  smacking 
them  once  more,  "and  steak,"  smacking 
them  for  the  third  time,  "and  pnas,  cauli- 
flowers, new  potatoes,  and  sparrow-crass, 
all  working  up  together  in  one  delicious 
gravy."  Having  come  to  the  climax,  he 
smacked  his  lips  a  great  many  times,  and 
taking  a  long  hearty  sniff  of  the  fri  prance 
that  was  hovering  about,  put  on  the  cover 
again  with  the  air  of  one  whose  toils  on 
earth  were  over. 

"  At  what  time  will  it  be  ready?"  asked 
Mr.  Codlin  faintly. 

"  It'll  be  done  to  a  turn,"  said  the  land- 
lord looking  up  at  the  clock — and  the  very 
clock  had  a  colour  in  its  fat  white  face  and 
looked  a  clock  for  Jolly  Sandboys  to  consult 
—  "it'll  be  done  to  a  turn  at  twenty-two 
minutes  before  eleven." 

"Then,"  said  Mr.  Codlin,  "fetch  me  a 


pint  of  warm  ale,  and  don't  let  anybody 
bring  into  the  room  even  so  much  as  a 
biscuit  till  the  time  arrives." 

Nodding  his  approval  of  this  decisive  and 
manly  course  of  procedure,  the  landlord  re- 
tired to  draw  the  beer,  and  presently  return- 
ing with  it,  applied  himself  to  warm  the 
same  in  a  small  tin  vessel  shaped  funnel- 
wise,  for  the  convenience  of  sticking  it  far 
down  in  the  fire  and  getting  at  the  bright 
places.  This  was  soon  done,  and  he  hande.i 
it  over  to  Mr.  Codlin  with  that  creamy 
froth  upon  the  surface  which  is  one  of  the 
happy  circumstances  attendant  upon  mulled 
malt. 

Greatly  softened  by  this  soothing  bever- 
age, Mr.  Codlin  now  bethought  him  of  hia 
companions,  and  acquainted  mine  host  of 
the  Sandboys  that  their  arrival  might  be 
shortly  looked  for.  The  rain  was  rattling 
against  the  windows  and  pouring  down  in 
torrents,  and  such  was  Mr.  Codlin's  ex- 
treme amiability  of  mind,  that  he  more  than 
once  expressed  his  earnest  hope  that  they 
would  not  he  so  foolish  as  to  get  wet. 

At  length  they  arrived,  drenched  with 
the  rain  and  presenting  a  most  miserable 
appearance,  notwithstanding  that  Short  had 
sheltered  the  child  as  well  as  he  could  un- 
der the  skirts  of  his  own  coat,  and  they 
were  nearly  breathless  from  the  haste  they 
had  made.  But  their  steps  were  no  sooner 
heard  upon  the  road  than  the  landlord,  who 
had  been  at  the  outer  door  anxiously  watch- 
ing for  their  corning,  rushed  into  the  kitchen 
and  took  the  cover  off!  The  effect  was. 
electrical.  They  all  came  in  with  smiling 
faces  though  the  wet  was  dripping  from 
their  clothes  upon  the  floor,  and  Short's 
first  remark  was,  "  what  a  delicious  smell  !'' 

It  is  not  very  difficult  to  forget  rain  and 
mud  by  the  side  of  a  cheerful  fire,  and  in  a 
bright  room.  They  were  furnished  with 
slippers  and  such  dry  garments  as  the  house 
or  their  own  bundles  afforded,  and  enscon- 
cing themselves  as  Mr.  Codlin  had  already 
done,  in  the  warm  chimney-corner,  soon  for- 
got  their  late  troubles,  or  only  remembered 
them  as  enhancing  the  delights  of  the  pre- 
sent time.'  Overpowered  by  thr A  warmth 
and  comfort  and  the  fatigue  they  had  under- 
gone, Nelly  and  the  old  man  had  not  long 
taken  their  seats  here,  when  they  fell 
asleep. 

"Who  are  they?"  whispered  the  land- 
ord. 

Short  shook  his  head,  and  wished  he  knev* 
limself. 

"  Don't  ymt  know  ?"  asked  the  host,  turn- 
ng  to  Mr.'  Codlin. 

"  Not  I,"  he  replied.  "  They're  no  gocxl 
I  suppose." 
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«  They're  no  harm,"  said  Short  u  De- 
pend upon  that.  I  tell  you  what — it's  plain 
that  the  old  man  an't  in  his  right  mind — " 

"  If  you  haven't  got  anything  newer  than 
that  to  say,"  growled  Codlin,  glancing  ut 
the  clock,  a  you'd  better  let  us  fix  our  minds 
upon  the  supper,  and  not  disturb 

"  Hear  me  out,  won't  you  !"  retorted  his 
friend.  "  It's  very  plain  to  me,  besides, 
that  theyVe  not  used  to  this  way  of  life. 
Don't  tell  me  that  that  handsome  child  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  prowl  ing  about  a- 
done  these  last  two  or  three  days.  I  know 
better." 

"Well,  who  docs  tell  you  she  has!" 
growled  Mr.  Codlin,  again  "glancing  at  the 
clock  and  from  it  to  the  cauldron,  "can't 
you  think  of  anything  more  suitable  to  pre- 
sent circumstances  than  saying  things  and 
then  contradicting  'em  .'" 

"  I  wish  somebody  would  give  you  your 
supper,"  returned  Short,  "  for  there'll  be 
no  peace  till  you've  got  it.  Have  you  seen 
how  anxious  the  old  man  is  to  get  on  —  al- 
ways wanting  to  be  furdor  away  —  furder 
away  !  Have  you  seen  that !" 

"Ah!  what  then!"  muttered  Thomas 
Codlin. 

"  This,  then,"  said  Short.  "  lie  has  given 
Ua  friends  the  slip.  Mind  what  I  say,  he 
has  given  his  friends  the  slip,  and  persuaded 
this  delicate  young  creetur  all  along  of  her 
fondness  for  him  to  be  his  guide  and  travel- 
ling companion  —  where  to,  he  knows  no 
more  than  the  man  in  the  moon.  Now  I'm 
not  a  irointr  to  stand  that." 

••  Y  MV  not  a  going  to  stand  that!" 
cried  Mr.  Codlin  glancing  at  the  clock 
again  and  pulling  Ins  hair  with  both  hands 
in  a  kind  r.f  fp-n/y,  but  whether  occasioned 
by  his  companion's  observation  or  the  tardy 
pace  of  Time,  it  was  difficult  to  determine. 
'•  a  world  to  li\  • 

"I."  i    Short   emphatically  and 

slowly,  "am  not  a-umng  to  stand  it.     I  am 
not  *•  i  is  fair  young  child  a 

falling  into  ln<:  .        i   u(1ttmg  amon<r 

people  that  she's  no  more  fir  tor,  than   they 
are  to  get  amnnu  am  :r  ordinary 

chums.      T  .'.hen    they 

an  intention  of  part:i 

shall   take  measures  ti>r  <!  •  'Viii, 

and  i  era  to  the  .  .'.ho  I 

dare  say  have  had  their  disrons., 
cd    Dp  y  wall  in    buidon   by  this 

•ipon  his  hand-  and 

itiently 

from  ;",  n;i  to  tins  jx>int  and  oc- 

Ctsionally  stamping  on  '  .• 
now  looked  up  with  eager  eyes;  "it's  pos- 


sible that  there  may  be  uncommon  rood 
sense  in  what  you've  said.  If  there  is,  and 
there  should  be  a  reward,  Short,  remember 
that  we're  partners  in  everything!" 

His  companion  had  only  time  to  nod  a 
brief  assent  to  this  position,  for  the  child 
awoke  at  the  instant.  They  had  drawn 
close  together  during  the  previous  whisper- 
ing, and  now  hastily  separated  and  were 
rather  awkwardly  endeavouring  to  ex- 
change some  casual  remarks  in  their  usual 
tone,  when  strange  footstep-  w-p'  heard 
without,  and  fresh  company  entered. 

These  were  no  other  than  four  very  dis- 
mal dogs,  who  came  pattering  in  one  after 
the  other,  headed  hy  an  old  bandy  doir  of 
particularly  mournful  aspect,  who  "stopping 
when  the  last  of  his  followers  dad  (jot  as 
far  as  the  door,  erected  himself  upon  his 
hind  legs  and  looked  round  at  his  com- 
panions who  immediately  stood  upon  their 
hind  legs,  in  a  gravo  and  melancholy  rovr. 
Nor  was  this  the  only  remarkable  circum- 
stance about  these  dogs,  for  each  of  them 
wore  a  kind  of  little  coat  of  some  ^audy 
colour  trimmed  with  tarnished  spangles, 
and  one  of  them  had  a  cap  upon  his  head, 
tied  very  carefully  under  his  chin,  which 
had  fallen  down  upon  his  nose  and  com- 
pletely obscured  one  eye;  add  to  this,  that 
i  tidy  coats  were  all  wet  through  and 
discoloured  with  rain,  and  that  die  wearers 
were  splashed  and  dirty,  and  some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  unusual  appearance 
of  these  new  visiters  to  the  Jolly  Sandboys. 

Neither  Short  nor  the  landloid  nor  Tho- 
mas Codlin,  were  the  least  surprised,  mere- 
ly remarking  that  these  were  Jerry's  doge 
and  that  Jerry  could  not  be  far  behind.  So 
there  the  doi's  stood,  patiently  winking  and 
gaping  and  looking  extremely  hard  at  the 
boiling  pot,  until  Jerry  himself  appeared, 
when  they  all  dropped  down  at.  once  and 
walked  about  the  room  in  their  natural 
manner.  This  jxistnre  it  must  be  confessed! 
did  not  much  improve  their  appearance,  as 
their  own  personal  tails  and  thrir  co-it  tails 
— both  capital  things  in  their  way — did  not 

iier. 

Jerry,  th"  manager  ofthese  dancing  dojr% 
was  a'tall  black-whiskered   man   m  a  vel- 
i    coat,    who  seemed    well    known   to 
the   landlord   and    his  Lrn«'  ' 
them  with  great  rordmliiy. 
ing    himself  of  a   barrol-orjpin    \\lnrli    he 
I   ii|xm  a  clmir,  and   reaming  in  his 
hand   a   -null   whip  wherewith   to  nwe   hia 

IIP  fo  the 

fire   to  dry  >  con- 

versation. 

•me   people  don't    nMinlly   trm.  1  in 
r\.  pointing 
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to  the  dresses  of  the  dogs.  "  It  must  come 
expensive  if  they  do." 

'•  .\  i  Jerry,  "no,  its  not  the 

custom  with  us.  But  we've  been  playing 
a  little  on  the  road  to-day,  and  we  come  out 
with  a  new  wardrobe  at  the  races,  so  didn't 
think  it  worth  while  to  stop  to  undress. 
Down,  Pedro!" 

This  w-is  addressed  to  the  dog  with  the 
cap  on,  who  being  a  new  member  of  the 
company  and  not  quite  certain  of  his  duty, 
kept  his  unobscured  eye  anxiously  on  his 
master,  and  was  perpetually  starting  upon 
his  hind  legs  when  there  was  no  occasion, 
and  falling  down  again. 

"I've  got  a  animal  here,"  said  Jerry, 
putting  his  hand  into  the  capacious  pocket 
of  his  coat,  and  diving  into  one  corner  ns 
if  he  were  feeling  for  a  small  orange  or  an 
apple  or  such  article,  "  a  animal  here,  wot 
I  think  you  know  something  of,  Short." 

"Ah!"  cried  Short,  "let's  have  a  look 
at  him." 

"Here  he  is,"  said  Jerry,  producing  a 
little  terrier  from  his  pocket.  "He  was 
a  Toby  of  yours,  warn't  he!" 

In  some  versions  of  the  great  drama  of 
Punch  there  is  a  small  dog  —  a  modern  in- 
novation—  supposed  to  be  the  private  pro- 
perty of  that  gentleman,  whose  name  is 
always  Toby.  This  Toby  has  been  stolen 
in  youth  from  another  gentleman,  and  frau- 
dulently sold  to  the  confiding  hero  who  hav- 
ing no  guile  himself  has  no  suspicion  that 
it  lurks  in  others;  but  Toby  entertaining 
a  grateful  recollection  of  his  old  master  and 
scorning  to  attach  himself  to  any  new  pa- 
trons, not  only  refuses  to  smoke  a  pipe  at 
the  bidding  of  Punch,  but  to  mark  his  old 
fidelity  more  strongly,  seizes  him  by  the 
nose  and  wrings  the  same  with  violence,  at 
which  instance  of  canine  attachment  the 
spectators  are  deeply  affected.  This  was 
the  character  which  the  little  terrier  in 
question  had  once  sustained ;  if  there  had 
been  any  doubt  upon  the  subject  he  would 
speedily  have  resolved  it  by  his  conduct, 
for  not  only  did  he,  on  seeing  Short,  givi; 
the  strongest  tokens  of  recognition,  but 
catching  sight  of  the  fiat-box  he  barked  so 
furiously  at  the  pasteboard  nose  which  he 
knew  was  inside,  that  his  master  was  ob- 
liged to  gather  him  up  and  put  him  into  his 
pocket  again,  to  the  great  relief  of  the 
whole  company. 

The  landlord  now  busied  himself  in  lay- 
ing the  cloth,  in  which  process  Mr.  Cod! in 
obligingly  assisted,  by  setting  forth  his  own 
knife  and  fork  in  the  most  convenient  place 
and  establishing  himself  behind  them. 
When  everything  was  ready,  the  landlord 
tunk  off  the  cover  for  the  last  time,  and 


then  indeed  there  burst  forth  such  a  goodly 
promise  of  supper,  that  if  lie  find  offered  to 
put  it  on  again  or  had  hinted  a  postpone- 
ment, he  would  certainly  have  been  sacn- 
ficed  on  his  own  hearth. 

However,  he  did  nothing  of  the  kind,  bux 
instead  thereof  assisted  a  stout  servant  girl 
in  turning  the  contents  of  the  cauldron  into 
a  large  tureen;  a  proceeding  which  the 
dogs,  proof  against  various  hot  splashes 
which  fell  upon  their  noses,  watched  with 
terrible  eagerness.  At  length  the  dish  was 
lifted  on  the  table  arid  mujjs  of  ale  having 
been  previously  set  round,  little  Nell  ven- 
tured to  say  grace  and  supper  began. 

At  this  juncture  the  poor  dogs  were 
standing  on  their  hind  legs  quite  surpris- 
ingly; the  child,  having  pity  on  them,  was 
about  to  cast  some  morsels  of  food  to  them 
before  she  tasted  it  herself,  hungry  though 
she  was,  when  their  master  interposed. 

"  No  my  dear,  no,  not  an  atom  from  any- 
body's hand  but  mine  if  you  please.  That 
dog,"  said  Jerry,  pointing  out  the  old  leader 
of  the  troop,  and  speaking  in  a  terrible 
voice,  "  lost  a  halfpenny  to-day.  He  goes 
without  his  supper." 

The  unfortunate  creature  dropped  upon 
his  fore-legs  directly,  wagged  his  tail,  and 
looked  imploringly  at  his  master. 

"You  must  be  more  careful  Sir,"  said 
Jerry,  walking  coolly  to  the  chair  where 
he  had  placed  the  organ,  and  setting  the 
stop.  "  Come  here.  Now  Sir,  you  play 
away  at  that,  while  we  have  supper,  and 
leave  off  if  you  dare." 

The  dog  immediately  began  to  grind 
most  mournful  music.  His  master  having 
showed  him  the  whip  resumed  his  seat  and 
called  up  the  others  who,  at  his  directions, 
formed  in  a  row,  standing  upright  as  a  file 
of  soldiers. 

"Now  gentlemen,"  said  Jerry,  looking 
at  them  attentively.  *'  The  dog  whose 
name's  called,  eats.  The  dogs  whose  names 
arh't  called,  keep  quiet.  Carlo!" 

The  lucky  individual  whose  name  was 
called  'snapped  up  the  morsel  thrown  to- 
wards him,  but  none  of  the  others  moved  a 
muscle.  In  this  manner  they  were  fed  at 
the  discretion  of  their  master.  Meanwhile 
the  <!o<r  in  disgrace  ground  hard  at  the 
organ,  sometimes  in  quick  time,  sometimes 
in  slow,  but  never  leaving  off  for  an  in- 
stant. 

When  the  knives  and  forks  rattled  very 
much,  or  any  of  his  fellows  got  an  unusual- 
ly large  piece  of  fat,  he  accompanied  the 
music  with  a  short  howl,  but  he  immediate 
ly  checked  it  on  his  master  looking  round, 
and  applied  himself  with  increased  dili- 
gence to  the  Old  Hundredth. 
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not  yet  over,  when  there  ' 
;    at   th'>  Jolly  Sandboys  two  more 
rs  bound  for  the  same  haven  as  the 
rest,  who  had  been  walking  in  the  rain  for 
eoni''  hours-,  and  came  in  shining  and  heavy  , 
with  water  -   the   pro-  ! 

r  of  a  giant,  and  a  little  lady  without 
legs  or  am.  .rward  in  n, 

fan;  •  "-nth-man    who 

tarm-d  his  living  by  showing  tricks  ujxm 
i  rather  deranged  the 
natural  expression   of  \\\*  roun1 
.all  l>-:nl«-n 

hich 


and  hrr 
was   on 

Wy  n>  : 
fas    rr 

on  I     l» 


us  pro? 

,-as  Vntl 


compnsn- 

nf     th.-si- 

or.  nrohn- 


nnd   in   n 


i  were  per- 

"  How'i  the  '  -;iort,  when 

they  -Mimd  iho  • 

'•  Rathei  woak  upon  his  logt«,"  returned 


Mr.  Vuffin.     "I  begin   to  be   afraid   he's 
goin«r  at  the  kn< 

"  That 's  n  Iml  look-out,"  said  Short. 

"Ay!  bad  indeed,"  replii'd  Mr.  Vuffin, 
contemplating  the  fire  with  a  si<rh.  "  Once 
ffet  a  jriant  shaky  HM  hi-  h-frs  and  the  pub- 
lic care  no  more  alwuit  him  than  they  do  for 
a  dfad  cahbaire.sMlk." 

"  What  ! 

Short,  turning  to  him  a«jaiii  atVr  a  little 
'  :on. 

••  Tin •>•>••  ii-i;al'y  krpt  in  rarmv.ins  to 
wait  mxin  tl  Mr.  VufTui. 

••  The  maintainin.i:  <'fVm  must  co:: 
ire,  whni    tli.-y  rau't    l>e    shown, 
remarked  Short,  eyeing  him  doubtfully. 

"  It  's    h.-tt.-r  th'if.    '  :u  %0 

."  snid 

Mr.  V .;;'•:  |        .;mon, 

and  giants  will    never  draw  again,      i 

!e.rs.        It"  ' 
man  with  a  \\iHxlen    le^   what  a  pr< 

;:e  "andlord 

and  Short  both  together.     "That's  ?err 
true." 
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"  Instead  of  which,"  pursued  Mr.  Vuffin, 
'« if  you  was  to  advertise  Shakspeare  play- 
ed entirely  by  wooden  legs,  it's  my  belief 
you  wouldn't  draw  a  sixpence." 

"  I  don't  suppose  you  would,"  said  Short 
And  the  landlord  said  so  too. 

••  T :i>  -  i  >wa,  you  see,"  said  Mr.  Vuffin, 
waving-  his  pipe  with  an  argumentative  air, 
"  this  shows  the  policy  of  keeping-  the  used- 
up  giants  still  in  the  carawans,  where  they 
get  food  and  lodging  for  nothing,  all  their 
lives,  and  in  general  very  glad  they  are  to 
stop  there.  There  was  one  giant — a  black 
'un — as  left  his  carawan  some  years  ago 
and  took  to  carrying  coach-bills  about  Lon- 
don, making  himself  as  cheap  as  crossing- 
sweepers.  He  died,  I  make  no  insinuation 
against  anybody  in  particular,"  said  Mr. 
Vuffin,  looking  solemnly  round,  "but  he 
was  ruining  the  trade; — and  he  died." 

The  landlord  drew  his  breath  hard,  and 
looked  at  the  owner  of  the  dogs,  who  nod- 
ded and  said  gruffly  that  he  remembered. 

"  I  know  you  do,  Jerry,"  said  Mr.  Vuffin, 
with  profound  meaning.  "I  know  you  re- 
member it,  Jerry,  and  the  universal  opinion 
was,  that  it  served  him  right.  Why,  I  re- 
member the  time  when  old  Maunders  as 
had  three-and-twenty  wans  —  I  remember 
the  time  when  old  Maunders  had  in  his 
cottage  in  Spa  Fields  in  the  winter  time 
when  the  season  was  over,  eight  male  and 
female  dwarfs  setting  down  to  dinner  every 
day,  who  was  waited  on  by  eight  old  giants 
in  green  coats,  red  smalls,  blue  cotton 
stockings,  and  high-lows:  and  there  was 
one  dwarf  as  had  grown  elderly  and  wicious, 
who,  whenever  his  giant  wasn't  quick 
enough  to  please  him,  used  to  stick  pins  in 
his  legs,  not  being  able  to  reach  up  any 
higher.  I  know  that's  a  fact,  for  Maun- 
ders told  it  me  himself." 

"  What  about  the  dwarfs,  when  they  get 
old!"  inquired  the  landlord. 

"  The  older  a  dwarf  is,  the  better  worth 
he  is,"  returned  Mr.  Vuffin;  "a  grey- 
headed dwarf,  well  wrinkled,  is  beyond  all 
suspicion.  But  a  giant  weak  in  the  legs 
and  not  standing  upright!  —  keep  him  in 
the  carawan,  but  never  show  him,  never 
show  him,  for  any  persuasion  that  can  be 
offered." 

While  Mr.  Vuffin  and  his  two  friends 
smoked  their  pipes  and  beguiled  the  time 
with  such  conversation  as  this,  the  silent 
gent'°tnan  sat  in  a  warm  corner  swallow- 
ing, 01  seeming  to  swallow,  sixpenny  worth 
of  halfpence  for  practice,  balancing  a  fea- 
ther upon  his  nose,  and  rehearsing  other 
'eats  of  dexterity  of  that  kind,  without  pay- 
.ng  uny  regard  whatever  to  the  company, 
who  in  their  turn  left  him  utterly  unno- 
ticed. At  length  the  weary  child  prevail- 
ed upon  her  grandfather  to  retire,  and  they 


withdrew,  leaving  the  company  yet  seated 
round  the  fire,  and  the  dogs  fast  asleep  at 
a  humble  distance. 

After  bidding  the  old  man  good  night, 
Nell  retired  to  her  poor  garret,  but  had 
scarcely  closed  the  door,  when  it  was  gen- 
tly tapped  at.  She  opened  it  directly,  and 
was  a  little  startled  by  the  sight  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Codlin,  whom  she  had  left,  to  all 
appearance,  fast  asleep  down  stairs. 

"  What's  the  matter]"  said  the  child. 

"Nothing's  the  matter,  my  dear,"  re- 
turned her  visiter.  "  I  'm  your  friend.  — 
Perhaps  you  haven't  thought  so,  but  it's 
me  that 's  your  friend — not  him." 

"Not  who"!"  the  child  inquired. 

"  Short,  my  dear.  I  tell  you'  what,"  said 
Codlin,  "for  all  his  having  a  kind  of  way 
with  him  that  you'd  be  very  apt  to  like, 
I  'm  the  real,  open-hearted  man.  I  mayn't 
look  it,  but  I  am  indeed." 

The  child  began  to  be  alarmed,  consider- 
ing that  the  ale  had  taken  effect  upon  Mr. 
Codlin,  and  that  this  commendation  of  him 
self  was  the  consequence. 

"  Short's  very  well  and  seems  kind,"  re- 
sumed the  misanthrope,  "  but  he  overdoes 
it.  Now  I  don't." 

Certainly,  if  there  were  any  fault  in  Mr. 
Codlin's  usual  deportment,  it  was  that  he 
rather  underdid  his  kindness  to  those  about 
.him,  than  overdid  it.  But  the  child  was 
puzzled  and  could  not  tell  what  to  say. 

"  Take  my  advice,"  said  Codlin  ;  "  don't 
ask  me  why,  but  take  it.  As  long  as  you 
travel  with  us,  keep  as  near  me  as  you  can. 
Don't  offer  to  leave  us — not  on  any  account 
— but  always  stick  to  me  and  say  that  I'm 
your  friend.  Will  you  bear  that  in  mind, 
my  dear,  and  always  say  that  it  was  me 
that  was  your  friend  1" 

"  Say  so  where, — and  when  V'  inquired 
the  child,  innocently. 

"  Oh,  nowhere  in  particular,"  replied 
Codlin,  a  little  put  out  as  it  seemed  by  the 
question ;  "  I  'm  only  anxious  you  should 
think  me  so,  and  do  me  justice.  You  can't 
think  what  an  interest  I  have  in  you. — 
Why  didn't  you  tell  me  your  little  history 
— that  about  you  and  the  poor  old  gentle- 
man? I'm  the  best  adviser  that  ever  was, 
and  so  interested  in  you — so  much  more  in- 
terested than  Short.  I  think  they  're  break- 
ing up  down  stairs;  you  needn't  tel!  Short, 
you  know,  that  we've  had  this  little  talk 
together.  God  bless  you.  Recdlect  the 
friend.  Codlin's  the  friend,  not  Short. — 
Short 's  very  well  as  far  as  he  goes,  but  the 
real  friend  is  Codlin — not  Short." 

Eking  out  these  professions  with  a  num- 
ber of  benevolent  and  protecting  looks  and 
great  fervour  of  manner,  Thomas  Codlin 
stole  away  on  tiptoe,  leaving  the  child  in  a 
state  of  extreme  surprise.  She  was  stil 
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ruminating  upon  his  curious  behaviour, 
when  the  floor  of  the  crazy  stairs  aim  land- 
ing cracked  beneath  the  tread  of  the  other 
travellers  who  were  passing  to  their  beds. 
When  they  had  all  passed,  and  the  sound 
of  their  footsteps  had  died  away,  one  of 
them  returned,  and  after  a  little  hesitation 
and  rustling  in  the  passage,  as  if  he  were 
doubtful  what  door  to  knock  at,  knocked  at 
hers. 

O"  said  the  child,  from  within. 

'*  It 's  me — Short,"  a  voice  called  through 
the  keyhole.  "  I  only  wanted  to  say  that 
we  must  he  off  early  to-morrow  morning, 
my  dear,  because  unless  we  get  the  start 
of  the  dogs  and  the  conjurer,  the  villages 
won't  be  worth  a  penny.  You  '11  be  sure 
to  be  stirring  early  and  go  with  us  ?  I'll 
call  you." 

The  child  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
and  returning  his  **  good  night,"  heard 
him  creep  away.  She  felt  some  uneasiness 
at  the  anxiety  of  these  men,  increased  by 
the  recollection  of  their  whispering  toge- 
ther down  stairs  and  their  slight  confusion 
when  she  awoke,  nor  was  she  quite  free 
from  a  misgiving  that  they  were  not  the  fit- 
test companions  she  could  have  stumbled 
on.  Her  uneasiness,  however,  was  nothing, 
weighed  against  her  fatigue;  and  she  socn 
forgot  it  in  sleep. 

Yrry  early  next  morning  Short  fulfilled 
his  promise,  and  knocking  softly  at  her  door 
entreated  that  she  would  get  up  directly, 
as  the  proprietor  of  the  dogs  was  still  snor- 
ing, and  if  they  lost  no  time  they  might 
get  a  good  deal  in  advance  both  of  him  ond 
the  conjurer,  who  was  talking  in  his  slee-», 
and  from  what  he  could  be  heard  to  say, 
appeared  to  be  balancing  a  donkey  in  his 
dreams.  >  from  her  bed  without 

delay,  and  roused  the  old  man  with  so 
much  expedition  that  both  ready 

as  aoon  as  Short  him-elf,  to  that  gentleman's 
Aable  gratification  and  relief. 

:nd  scram- 
bling bn-n  mmo- 
bftcon  and  brend,  nud  beer,  they 
."aw-  of  tin-  landlord  and   issued  from 
•:>»tr    of    t                                            -The 
morning   was   line   and   warm,  the  ground 
cool   to   111--                                          rum,    the 
hedges  g;iyer  ;md  m 

and   healthful.      Snr- 

nxnxti 

ugh. 

Tip  •   gone  von  i  the. 

child  wax  a 

of  pUxldniL'  on  sulkily  by  I, 
then-*  ,    and 

when  hn  had  an  \\g  at 

her  mi-con   by  Ins  rompnn  !   her 

by  certain  wry  faces  and  jerks  of  the  bead  ' 


not  to  put  any  trust  in  Short,  but  to  reserve 
all  confidences  for  Codlin.  Neither  did  he 
confine  himself  to  looks  and  gestures,  for 
when  she  and  her  grandfather  were  walk- 
ing on  beside  the  aforesaid  Short,  and  that 
little  man  was  talking  with  his  accustomed 
cheerfulness  on  a  variety  of  indifferent 
subjects,  Thomas  Codlin  testified  his  jeal- 
ousy and  distru.-t  by  follow  it  her 
heels,  and  occasionally  a<:  .1  her 
ancles  with  the  legs  "of  the  theatre  in  a 
very  abrupt  and  painful  manner. 

All  these  proceedings  naturally  made 
the  child  more  watchful  and  suspicious,  and 
she  soon  observed  that  whenever  they  halt- 
ed to  perform  outside  a  village  alehouse  or 
other  place,  Mr.  Codlin,  while  he  went 
through  his  share  of  the  entertainments, 
kept  his  eye  steadily  upon  her  and  the  old 
man,  or  with  a  show  of  great  friendship 
and  consideration  invited  the  latter  to  lean 
upon  his  ar.'t ,  and  so  held  him  tight  until 
the  representation  was  over  and  they  again 
went  forward.  Even  Short  seemed  to 
change  in  this  respect,  and  to  mingle  with 
his  good-nature  something  of  a  desire  to 
keep  them  in  safe  custody.  This  increased 
the  child's  misgivings,  and  made  her  yet 
more  anxious  and  un< 

itiwhile,  they  were  drawing  near  the 
town  where  the  races  were  to  begin  the 
next  day ;  for,  from  passing  numerous 
groups  of  gipsies  and  trampers  on  the  road, 
wending  their  way  towards  it,  and  strag- 
gling out  from  every  by-way  and  cross- 
country lane,  they  gradually  fell  into  a 
•M  of  people,  some  walking  by  the 
side  of  covered  carts,  others  with  horses, 
others  with  donkeys,  others  toiling  on  with 
heavy  loads  upon  their  backs,  but  all  tend- 
ing to  the  same  point.  The  public-houses 
by  the  way-side,  from  being  empty  and 
noiseless  as  those  in  the  remoter  parts  had 
l>een,  n«)\v  sent  out  boisterous  shouts  and 
clouds  of  smoke,  and  from  the  misty  win- 
dows, clusters  of  broad  red  t;i 
down  upon  the  road.  On  every  p:- 
i  union  ground,  some  smai! 
bier  drove  his  noisy  trade  and  bellowed  to 
the  idle  passer-  >  and  try  then 

A d  grew  thicker  and  more 
.     gilt    fini'erliTead    in    blanke'- 

n  font 

all  objects  in  lh' 

:unned   :md  blinded,  far  behind. 
It    was    dark    before    th-  i     tho 

v  last 

was  tumult  and 

OOOniflion  ;  the  streets  wore  filled  with 
tbroii 

it  ne<  ;  .!.  tho 

church-bells  rat  .  peals,  and 

flags  streamed  from  windows  and  house 
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tops.  In  the  large  inn-yards,  waiters  flit- 
ted to  and  fro  and  ran  against  each  other, 
horses  clattered  on  the  uneven  stones,  cnr- 
-  toll  rattling  down,  and  sickening 
smells  from  many  dinners  came  in  a  heavy 
lukewarm  breath  upon  the  scene.  In  the 
smaller  public-houses,  fiddles  with  all  their 
might  and  main  were  squeaking  out  the 
tune  to  >t;iLrirerinor  feet;  drunken  men,  ob- 
livious of  the  burden  of  their  song,  joined 
in  a  senseless  howl,  which  drowned  the 
twinkling  of  the  feeble  bell,  and  made  them 
savage  for  their  drink;  vagabond  groups 
assembled  round  the  doors  to  see  the  stroll- 
er woman  dance,  and  add  their  uproar  to 
the  shrill  flageolet  and  deafening  drum. 

Through  this  delirious  scene,  the  child,  • 
frightened  and  repelled  by  all  she  saw,  led 
on  her  bewildered  charge,  clinging  close 
to  her  conductor,  and  trembling  lest  in  the 
press  she  should  be  separated  from  him  and  i 
left  to  find  her  way  alone.     Quickening 
their  steps  to  get  clear  of  all  the  roar  and 
riot,   they  at  length   passed  through   the 
town  and  made  for  the  race-course,  which 
was  upon  an  open  heath,  situated  on  an  j 
eminence  a  full  mile  distant  from  its  fur- 
thest bounds. 

Although  there  were  many  people  here, 
none  of  the  best  favoured  or  best  clad,  bu-  \ 
sily  erecting  tents  and  driving  stakes  into 
the  ground,  and  hurrying  to  and  fro  with 
dusty  feet  and  many  a  grumbled  oath — al- 
though there  were  tired  children  cradled 


on  heaps  of  straw  between  vhe  wheels  o/ 
carts,  crying  themselves  to  sleep — and  poor 
lean  horses  and  donkeys  just  turned  loose, 
grazing  among  the  men  and  women,  and 
pots  and  kettles,  and  half-lighted  tires,  and 
ends  of  candles  ilaring  anil  wasting  in  the 
air — for  all  this,  the  child  felt  it  an  escape 
from  the  town,  and  drew  her  breath  more 
freely.  After  a  scanty  supper,  the  pur. 
of  which  reduced  her  little  stock  so  low, 
that  she  had  only  a  few  halfpence  with 
which  to  buy  a  breakfast  on  the  morrow, 
she  and  the  old  man  lay  down  to  rest  in  the 
corner  of  a  tent,  and  slept,  despite  the  busy 
preparations  that  were  going  on  around 
them  all  night  long. 

And  now  they  had  come  to  the  time 
when  they  must  beg  their  bread.  Soon 
after  sunrise  in  the  morning  she  stole  out 
from  the  tent,  and  rambling  into  some 
fields  at  a  short  distance,  plucked  a  few 
wild  roses  and  such  humble  flowers,  pur- 
posing to  make  them  into  little  nosegays 
and  offer  them  to  the  ladies  in  the  earn 
when  the  company  arrived.  Her  thoughts 
were  not  idle  while  she  was  thus  employ- 
ed ;  when  she  returned  and  was  seated  be- 
side the  old  man  in  one  corner  of  the  tent, 
tying  her  flowers  together,  while  the  two 
men  lay  dozing  in  another  corner,  she 
plucked  him  by  the  sleeve,  and  slightly 
glancing  towards  them,  said  in  a  low  '. 

"  Grandfather,  don't  look  at  those  I  talk 
j  of,  and  don't  seem  as  if  I  spoke  of  any- 
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thing  but  what  I  am  about  What  was 
that  you  told  me  before  we  left  the  old 
house  ?  That  if  they  knew  what  we  were 
gomif  to  do,  they  would  say  that  you  were 
mad," and  part  us!" 

The  old  man  turned  to  her  with  <v 
pect  of  wild  terror;  but  she  checked  him 
by   a   look,   and    bidding   him    hold    some 
flowers   while   she    tied    them  up,   and  so 
brinirinLT  her 

"I  know  that  was  what  you  told  me. 
You  needn't  speak,  denr.  I  recollect  it 
very  well.  It  was  not  likely  that  I  should 

•  it.     Grandfather,  these  men  suspect 
tlr.it  we  have  secretly  left  our  friends,  and 
mean  to  carry  u.->  before  some  gentleman 
and  hive  us.  taken  care  of  and  sent  back. 
If  you  let  your  hand  tremble  so,  we  can 
never  get  away  from  them,  but  if  you  're 
only  quiet  now,  we  shall  do  so,  easily." 

"  How  !"  muttered  the  old  man.  "  Dear 
Nelly,  how !  They  will  shut  me  up  in  a 
stone  room,  dark  and  cold,  and  chain  me 
up  to  the  wall,  Nell — flog  me  with  whips, 
and  never  let  me  see  thee  more !" 

You're    trembling    airain,"    said    the 
child.    "  Keep  close  to  me  all  day.     ."\ 
mind  them,  don't  look  at  them,  but  in 
shall  find  a  time  when  we  can  steal  away. 
.  mind  you  come  with  me,  and 
do  not  stop  or  speak  a  word.  1  lush !  That 's 
all." 

"  Halloa  !  what  are  you  up  to,  my  dear  V 
said  Mr.  Codlin,  raising  his  head,  and 
yawning.  Then  observing  that  his  com- 
panion was  fast  asleep,  he  added  in  an  ear- 
( 'odlin  's  the  friend,  remem- 
b-r— not  Short." 

taking  some  nosegays,"  the  child  re- 
.  "I  am  going  to  try  and  sell  some 
three  days  of  the  races.  Will  you 

.'  I  mean?" 

Mr.  Codliu  w»)iild  have  risen  to  receive 
it,  but  the  child  hurried  towards  h 

•  I    it  in   In-;  hand.     He  stuck  it  in  his 

•  with  an  air  of  -upla- 

ring  exult- 

.  at  the  ur.  Short,  muttered, 

as  he  laid 

the  fn.-nd,  by  (i— !"" 

.  ' 

8Ume.  ;>pear- 

anrr,  and  lon-j  ;  ,.-  roll- 

tho    turf'.       Men    who    Irnl 
ml  all  niijht  in 
har! 
and  hats  ai 

•>r   in   Lr'>r" 
*|x>!, 
Ktunh 
games.      !' 
showy   handker 
fortunes,  nnd  pale  slender 
mimntivc  face-  lingered  upon  tho  footatepa 


rf  ventriloquists  and  conjurers,  and  counted 
tne  sixpences  with  anxious  eyes  long  before 
they  were  gained.  As  many  of  the  chil- 
dren as  could  be  kept  within  bounds,  were 
ith  all  the  other  signs  of 
dirt  and  poverty,  among  the  donkeys,  carts, 
and  horses;  and.  as  many  as  could  not  be 
-••(I  of  ran  in  and  out  in  all  intri- 
cate spots,  crept  between  people's  legs  and 
carriage-wheels,  and  came  forth  unharmed 
from  under  horses1  hoofs.  The  dancing- 

the  stilts,  the  little  lady  and  the  tall 
man,  and  all  the  other  attractions,  with  or- 
gans out  of  number  and  bands  innumerable, 
emerged  from  the  holes  and  corners  in 
whirh  they  had  passed  the  night,  and  flour- 
ished boldly  in  the  sun. 

Along  the  uncleared  course,  Short  led 
his  party,  sounding  the  brazen  trumpet  and 
revelling  in  the  voice  of  Punch;  and  at  his 
heels  went  Thomas  Codlin,  bearing  the 
show  as  usual,  and  keeping  his  eye  on 
Nelly  and  her  grandfather,  as  they  rather 
lingered  in  the  rear.  The  child  bore  upon 
the  arm  the  little  basket  with  her  flowers, 
and  sometimes  stopped  with  timid  and  mo- 
dest looks,  to  offer  them  at  some  gay  caF- 
riage;  but,  alas!  there  were  many  bolder 

irs  there,  gipsies  who  promised  hus- 
>ts  in  their  trade,  and 

although  some  ladies  smile  they 

shook  their  heads,  and  others  cried  to  the 
gentlemen  beside  them  "  see,  what  a  pretty 
they  left  the  pretty  taee  pass  on,  and 
never  thought  that  it  looked  tired  or  hungry. 
There  was  but  one  lady  who  seemed  to 
understand  the  child,  and  she  was  one  who 
sat  alone  in  a  handsome  carriage,  while 
two  young  men  in  dashing  clothes,  who 
had  just  dismounted  from  it,  talked  and 
laughed  loudly  at  a  little  distance,  appear- 
ing to  forget  her,  quite.  There  were  many 
hdies  all  around,  but  they  turned  their 
hacks  or  looked  another  \vay,  or  at  the  two 
yoimir  men  (not  unfavourably  at  thnn\  and 
left  her  ti>  herself.  She  ni"'tio< 
gipsy-woman  urgent  to  tell  her  fi': 
sayinir  that  it  was  told  already  arid  had 
been  for  some  years,  but  called  the  child 
towards  her,  and,  taking  her  '' 

v  into  her  tremhlmi:  ban   . 

Many   a   liin--   I 

-es  mid  tip  ; 

. 

vs,  and  no' 
' 

••d  IV 
:  nt  all  this 

them,  nnd  to  escape  without  notice  wn«?  im- 
practicable 
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At  length,  late  in  the  day,  Mr.  Codlin 
pitched  the  show  in  a  convenient  spot,  and 
the  spectators  were  soon  in  the  very  tri- 
umph of  the  scene.  The  child,  sitting 
down  with  the  old  man  close  behind  it,  had 
been  thinking  how  strange  it  was  that 
.-,  who  wore  such  fine  honest  crea- 
.  should  seem  to  make  vagabonds  of 
all  the  men  they  drew  about  them,  when  a 
loud  laugh  at  some  extemporaneous  witti- 
cism of  Mr.  Short's,  having  allusion  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  day,  roused  her  from 
her  meditation  and  caused  her  to  look 
around. 

If  they  were  ever  to  get  away  unseen, 
that  was  the  very  moment.  Short  was  ply- 
ing the  quarter-staves  vigorously  and  knock- 
ing the  characters  in  the  fury  of  the  com- 


bat, againsr.  the  sides  of  the  show,  the  peo- 
ple were  looking  on  with  laughing  facee, 
and  Mr.  Codlin  had  relaxed  into  a  grim 
smile  as  his  roving  eye  detected  hands  go- 
ing into  waistcoat  pockets  and  groping 
secretly  for  sixpences.  If  they  were  ever 
to  get  away  unseen,  that  was  the  very  mo- 
ment. They  seized  it,  and  fled. 

They  made  a  path  through  booths  and 
carriages,  and  throngs  of  people,  and  never 
once  stopped  to  look  behind.  The  bell  was 
ringing  and  the  course  was  cleared  by  the 
time  they  reached  the  ropes,  but  they  dashed 
across  it,  insensible  to  the  shouts  and 
screeching  that  assailed  them  for  breaking 
in  upon  its  sanctity,  and,  creeping  under 
the  brow  of  the  hill  at  a  quick  pace,  made 
for  the  open  fields. 


CHAPTER  THE  TWENTIETH. 


DAY  after  day  as  he  bent  his  steps  home- 
ward, returning  from  some  new  effort  to 
procure  employment,  Kit  raised  his  eyes 
to  the  window  of  the  little  room  he  had  so 
much  commended  to  the  child,  and  hoped 
to  see  some  indication  of  her  presence. 
His  own  earnest  wish,  coupled  with  the 
assurance  he  had  received  from  Quilp, 
filled  him  with  the  belief  tnat  she  would 
yet  arrive  to  claim  the  humble  shelter  he 
had  offered,  and  from  the  death  of  each 
day's  hope,  another  hope  sprung  up  to  live 
to-morrow. 

"  I  think  they  must  certainly  come  to- 
morrow, eh,  mother  1"  said  Kit,  laying 
aside  his  hat  with  a  weary  air  and  sighing 
as  he  spoke.  "  They  have  been  gone  a 
week.  They  surely  couldn't  stop  away 
more  than  a  week,  could  they  now  !" 

The  mother  shook  her  head,  and  remind- 
ed him  how  often  he  had  been  disappointed 
already. 

"For  the  matter  of  that,"  said  Kit,  "you 
speak  true  and  sensible  enough,  as  you  al- 
ways do,  mother.  Still,  I  do  consider  that 
a  week  is  quite  long  enough  for  'em  to  be 
rambling  about;  don't  you  say  so?" 

"Qui^e  long  enough,  Kit,  longer  than 
enough,  "but  they  may  not  come  back  for 
all  that." 

Kit  was   for  a  moment  disposed  to  be 
vexed  by   this  contradiction,  and  not  the  ; 
less  so  from   having  anticipated  it  in  his 
own  mind   and   knowing  how  just  it  was.  ; 
But  the  impulse  was  only  momentary,  and  i 


the  vexed  look  became  a  kind  one  before  it 
had  crossed  the  room. 

"Then  what  do  you  think,  mother,  has 
become  of  'em  1  You  don't  think  they  've 
gone  to  sea,  anyhow  1" 

"  Not  gone  for  sailors,  certainly,"  returned 
the  mother,  with  a  smile.  "But  I  can't 
help  thinking  that  they  have  gone  to  some 
foreign  country." 

"  I  say,"  cried  Kit,  with  a  rueful  face, 
"don't  talk  like  that,  mother." 

"  I  am  afraid  they  have,  and  that 's  the 
truth,"  she  said.  "  It 's  the  talk  of  all  the 
neighbours,  and  there  are  some  even  that 
know  of  their  having  been  seen  on  board 
ship,  and  can  tell  you  the  name  of  the 
place  they  've  gone  to,  which  is  more  than 
I  can,  my  dear,  for  it 's  a  very  hard  one." 

•'  I  don't  believe  it,"  said  Kit.  "  Not  a 
word  of  it.  A  set  of  idle  chatterboxes, 
how  should  they  know  !" 

"They  may  be  wrong,  of  course,"  returned 
the  mother,  "  I  can't  tell  about  that,  though 
I  don't  think  it 's  at  all  unlikely  that  they  're 
in  the  right,  for  the  talk  is  that  the  old  gen- 
tleman had  put  by  a  little  money  that  no- 
body knew  of,  not  even  that  ugly  little  man 
you  talk  to  me  about — what's  his  name — 
Quilp;  and  that  he  and  Miss  Nell  have 
gone  to  live  abroad  where  it  can't  be  taken 
from  them,  and  they  will  never  br  disturb- 
ed. That  don't  seem  very  far  out  of  the 
way,  now,  do  it?" 

Kit  scratched  his  head  mournfully,  in 
reluctant  admission  that  it  did  not,  and 
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clambering  up  to  the  old  nail  took  down 
the  cage  and  set  himself  to  clean  it  and  to 
feed  the  bird.  His  thoughts  reverting  from 
this  occupation  to  the  little  old  gentleman 
who  had  given  him  the  shilling,  he  sudden- 
ly recollected  that  that  was  tin-  very  day — 
nearly  the  very  hour — at  which  the 
little  old  gentleman  had  said  he  should  be 
it  the  notary's  house  ag.iin.  He  no  sooner 
remembered  this,  than  he  hung  up  the 
with  gre.it  precipitation,  and  hastily 
explaining  the  nature  of  his  errand,  went 
off  at  full  speed  to  the  appointed  place. 

It  was  some  minutes  alter  the  time 
when  he  reached  the  spot,  which  v, 
considerable  distance  from  his  home,  but  by 
•  good  luck  the  little  old  gentleman 
hail  not  yet  arrived ;  at  least  there  was  no 
pony-chaise  to  be  seen,  and  it  was  not  like- 
ly that  he  had  come  and  gone  again  in  so 
short  a  space.  Greatly  relieved  to  find  that 
he  was  not  too  late,  Kit  leant  against  a 
lamp-post  to  take  breath,  and  waited  the 
advent  of  the  pony  and  his  charge. 

Sure  enough,  before  long  the  pony  came 
trotting  round  the  corner  of  the  street, 
looking  as  obstinate  as  pony  might,  and 
picking  his  steps  as  if  he  were  spying 
about  for  the  cleanest  places,  and  would 
by  no  means  dirty  his  feet  or  hurry  himself 
inconveniently.  Behind  the  pony  sat  the 
little  old  gentleman,  and  by  the  old  gen- 
tleman's side  sat  the  little  old  lady,  carry- 
ing just  such  a  nosegay  as  she  had  brought 

The   old  gentleman,  the   old  lady,  the 

pony,  and  the  chaise,  came  up  the  street  in 

inimity,  until  they  arrived  within 

some   half  a  do  of  the  notary's 

,  when  the  pony,  deceived  by  a  brass- 

ith  a  tailor's  knocker,  came  to  a 

hilt,  and    maintained,  by  a  sturdy  silence, 

that  that  was  th"  house  they  wanted. 

'•  No\v,  sir,  will  you  have  the  goodness 
to  go  •  the  place,"  said  the 

old  gentler: 

Th»-    (HI:  '     attention 

'lug  which  was  near  him,  and 

•'•••d  to  \»:  quite  absorbed  in  cont«'in- 

-f  it. 

-hty  Win-' 
cried  tin*  old  la 

I  am  quite 

1    him.       I  don't    know  what    we 
JO  with  him.  I  re  illy 
pony    In  ighly    wit 

re-plug,  looked    into   Hi"   air  a!t«  r   !I:H 
old  01 

od    to   In-  one  of  them    tirklinjf  hi«  < 
tii  it  moment  In-  shook  In-  hend  and  whink- 
whirh  li--  app.'MP'd    full  of 

iit  but  quite  comfortable  and  collected. 


The  old  gentleman  having  exhausted  ha 
powers  of  persuasion,  alighted  to  lead  him, 
whereupon  the  pony,  perhaps  been, 
held  this  to  be  a  sufficient  concession,  per- 
haps because  he  happened  to  catch  sight  of 
the  other  brass-plate,  or  perhaps  because 
he  was  in  a  spiteful  humour,  darted  off 
with  the  old  lady  and  stopped  at  the  right 
house,  leaving  the  old  gentleman  to  come 
panting  on  behind. 

It  was  then  that  Kit  presented  himself 
at  the  pony's  head,  and  touched  his  hat 
with  a  smile. 

"  Why,  bless  me,"  cried  the  old  gentle- 
man, "the  lad  is  here!  My  dear,  do  you 
see!" 

"  I  said  I'd  be  here,  sir,"  said  Kit,  pat- 
ting Whisker's  neck.  "  1  hope  you  've  had 
a  pleasant  ride,  sir.  He 's  a  very  nice  little 
pony." 

"  My  dear,"  said  the  old  gentleman. — 
"  This  is  an  uncommon  lad  ;  a  good  lad, 
I  'm  sure." 

"  I  am  sure  he  is,"  rejoined  the  old  lady. 
"  A  very  good  lad,  and  I  am  sure  he  is  a 
good  son." 

Kit  acknowledged  these  expressions  of 
confidence  by  touching  his  hat  again  anu 
blushing  very  much.  The  old  gent. 
then  handed"  the  old  lady  out,  and  after 
looking  at  him  with  an  approving  smile, 
they  went  into  the  house  —  talking  abour. 
him  as  they  went.  Kit  could  not  help  feel- 
ing. Presently  Mr.  Witherden,  smelling 
very  hard  at  the  nosegay,  came  to  the  win- 
dow and  looked  at  him,  and  after  that  Mr. 
Abel  came  and  looked  at  him,  «nd  alter 
that  the  old  gentleman  and  lady  came  and 
looked  at  him  again,  and  alter  that  they  all 
came  and  looked  at  him  together,  which 
Kit,  feeling  very  much  embarrassed  by, 
made  a  pretence  of  not  observing.  There- 
fore he  pitted  the  pony  more  and  more; — 
and  this  liberty  the  pony  most  handsomely 
permitted. 

The  laces  had  not  disappeared  from  the 
window  many  moments,  when  Mr.  ('huck- 
ster in  his  official  coat,  and  with  his  hat 
hanging  on  his  head  just  as  it  Irtd  h  . 
ed  to  fall  Tom  its  peg,  appeared  UJXMI  the 
pavement,  and  telling  him  he  was  wanted 
inside,  hade  him  <_r<>  m  »nd  he  \\onl.i 
the  chai-e  the  while.  In  j/ivmg  him  this 
direction,  Mr.  <  'huckster  r> 
wi-hed  he  might  he  li!.'--rd  it"  he 
make  out  wheth.-r  he  (Kit)  was  »• 

r    "  precious   deep."    hut    mti 
listro-tful  '  ie  head, 

inclined  to  i:  .  -non. 

Kit    entered    Hi 

for  he  \\:i-  not  u-ed  to  going  among  stmngc 
II--H  and  pent!  .   the   tin   boxes 

and  bundles  of  dusty  papers  had  in  his  eyes 
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an  awful  and  venerable  air.  Mr.  Wither- 
den,  too,  was  a  bustling  gentleman  who 
talked  loud  and  fast,  and  all  eyes  were 
upon  him,  and  he  was  very  shabby. 

"  Well,  boy,"  said  Mr.  Witherden,  "you 
came  to  work  out  that  shilling;— not  to  get 
another,  hey?" 

"  No,  indeed,  sir,"  replied  Kit,  taking 
courage  to  look  up.  "  I  never  thought  or' 
such  a  thing." 

"  Father  alive  7"  said  the  notary. 

"Dead,  sir." 

"  Mother  7" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Married  again — eh  7" 

Kit  made  answer,  not  without  some  in- 
dignation, that  she  was  a  widow  with  three 
children,  and  that  as  to  her  marrying  again, 
if  the  gentleman  knew  her  he  wouldn't 
think  of  such  a  thin^.  At  this  reply  Mr. 
Witherden  buried  his  nose  in  the  flowers 
again,  and  whispered  behind  the  nosegay 
to  the  old  gentleman  that  he  believed  the 
lad  was  as  honest  a  lad  as  need  be. 

"  Now,"  said  Mr.  Garland,  when  he  had 
made  some  further  inquiries  of  him,  "  I  am 
not  going  to  give  you  anything — " 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  Kit  replied,  and  quite 
seriously,  too,  for  this  announcement  seem- 
ed to  free  him  from  the  suspicion  which 
the  notary  had  hinted. 

" — But,"  resumed  the  old  gentleman, — 
"  perhaps  1  may  want  to  know  something 
more  about  you,  so  tell  me  where  you  live 
and  I  '11  put  it  down  in  my  pocket-book." 

Kit  told  him,  and  the  old  gentleman 
wrote  down  the  address  with  his  pencil. — 
He  had  scarcely  done  so,  when  there  was 
a  great  uproar  in  the  street,  and  the  old 
lady  hurrying  to  the  window  cried  that 


Whisker  had  run  away,  upon  which  Kit 
darted  out  to  the  rescue,  and  the  others  fol- 
lowed. 

It  seemed  that  Mr.  Chuckster  had  been 
standing  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  look- 
ing carelessly  at  the  pony,  and  occasionally 
insulting  him  with  such  admonitions  a.s — 
"  Stand  still,"—"  Be  quiet,"—"  Woa-a-a," 
and  the  like,  which  by  a  pony  of  spirit  can- 
not be  borne.  Consequently,  the  pony  be- 
ing deterred  by  no  considerations  of  duty  or 
obedience,  and  not  having  before  him  the 
slightest  fear  of  the  human  eye,  had  at 
length  started  off,  and  was  at  that  moment 
rattling  down  the  street,— Mr.  Chuckster, 
with  his  hat  off  and  a  pen  behind  his  ear, 
hanging  on  in  the  rear  of  the  chaise  and 
making  futile  attempts  to  draw  it  the  other 
way,  to  the  unspeakable  admiration  of  all 
beholders.  Even  in  running  away,  how- 
ever, Whisker  was  perverse,  for  he  had  not 
gone  very  far  when  he  suddenly  stopped, 
and  before  assistance  could  be  rendered,  com- 
menced backing  at  nearly  as  quick  a  pace 
as  he  had  gone  forward.  By  these  means 
Mr.  Chuckster  was  pushed  and  hustled  to 
the  office  again,  in  a  most  inglorious  man- 
ner, and  arrived  in  a  state  of  great  exhaus- 
tion and  discomfiture. 

The  old  lady  then  stepped  into  her  seat, 
and  Mr.  Abel  (whom  they  had  come  to 
fetch)  into  his.  The  old  gentleman,  after 
reasoning  with  the  pony  on  the  extreme 
impropriety  of  his  conduct,  and  making  the 
best  amends  in  his  power  to  Mr.  Chuckster, 
took  his  place  also,  and  they  drove  away, 
waving  a  farewoll  to  the  notary  and  h.« 
clerk,  and  more  than  once  turning  to  nod 
kindly  to  Kit  as  he  watched  them  from  the 
road. 
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KIT  turned  away  and  very  soon  forgot 
the  pony,  and  the  chaise,  and  the  little  old 
lady,  and  the  little  old  gentleman,  and  the 
attle  young  gentleman  to  boot,  in  thinking 
what  could  have  become  of  his  late  i. 
and  his  lovely  grandchild,  who  were  the 
fountain-head  of*  all  his  meditations.  Still 
casting  about  for  some  plausible  means  of 
accounting  for  their  non-appearance,  and 
of  persuading  himself  that  they  must  soon 
return,  he  bent  his  steps  towards  home,  in- 
tending to  finish  the  task  which  the  sudden 
recollection  of  his  contract  had  interrupted, 
and  then  to  sally  forth  once  more  to  seek 
his  fortune  for  the  day. 

When  he  came  to  the  corner  of  the  court 
in  which  he  lived,  lo  and  behold,  there  was 
the  pony  again !  Yes,  there  he  was,  look- 
ing more  obstinate  than  ever;  and  alone  in 
the  chaise,  keeping  a  steady  watch  upon 
his  every  wink,  sat  Mr.  Abel,  who,  lifting 
up  his  eyes  by  chance  and  seeing  K 
by,  nodded  to  him  as  though  he  would  have 
nodded  his  head  off. 

Kit  wondered  to  see  the  pony  again,  so 
near  his  own  home  too,  but  it  never  occur- 
red to  him  for  what  purpose  the  pony  might 
have  come  there,  or  where  the  old  lady  and 
the  old  gentleman  had  gone,  until  he  lifted 
die  latch  of  the  door,  and  walking  in,  found 
them  seated  in  the  room  in  conversation 

.  at  which  unexpected  sight 
oe  pulled  off  his  hat  and  made  his  best  bow 
<n  some  confusion. 

"  We  are  here  before  you,  you  see,  Chris- 
topher,"  said  Mr.  Garland  smiling. 

,«1  Kit ;  and  as  he  said  it  he 
look-  iiis  mother  for  an  explana- 

tion ft! 

nan's  been  kind  enough, 
my  <!  -ly  to  this  mute 
iuterr  to  ask  me  whether  you 
were  in  a  good  phce.  or  in  any  place  at  all ; 
and  when  I  u-ld  him  M<>.  you  were  not  in 
was  so  good  as  to  say  that " 

anted  a  good  lad  in  our 

."  said  the  old  gentleman  and  the  old 

lady  Ixilh   •  and  that  perhaps  we 

if,  if  we  found 
.vould  wi-; 

As  thi*  thinking  of  it  j>  nt  the 

think  iL'ing  Kit.  :iately 

partook  of  his  mother'.-,  an  \i--ty,  and   fell 
into  a  gn«at  flutter ;   for  tin-  little  old  couple 
were  very  methodical    and    cautions,  and 
asked  KO  many  questions  that  he  bo- 
be  afraid  there  was  no  chance  of  his  suc- 


44  You  see,  my  good  woman,"  said  Mrs. 
Garland  to  Kit's  mother,  "  that  it's 

10 


sary  to  be  very  careful  and  particular  in 
such  a  matter  as  this,  for  we're  only  three 
in  family,  and  are  very  quiet  regular  folks, 
and  it  would  be  a  sad  thing  if  we  made  any 
kind  of  mistake,  and  found  things  different 
from  what  we  hoped  and  expected." 

To  this,  Kit's  mother  replied,  that  cer- 
tainly it  was  quite  true,  and  quite  right, 
and  quite  proper,  and  Heaven  forbid  that 
she  should  shrink,  or  have  cause  to  shrink, 
from  any  inquiry  into  her  character  or  that 
of  her  son,  who  was  a  very  good  son  though 
she  was  his  mother,  in  which  respect,  she 
was  bold  to  say,  he  took  after  his  father, 
who  was  not  only  a  good  son  to  his  mother, 
but  the  best  of  husbands  and  the  best  of 
fathers  besides,  which  Kit  could  and  would 
corroborate  she  knew,  and  so  would  little 
Jacob  and  the  baby  likewise,  if  they  were 
old  enough,  which  unfortunately  they  were 
not,  though  as  they  didn't  know  what  a 
lo.-s  they  had  had,  perhaps  it  was  a  great 
deal  better  that  they  should  be  as  young  as 
they  were ;  and  so  Kit's  mother  wound  up 
a  long  story  by  wiping  her  eyes  with  her 
apron,  and  patting  little  Jacob  s  head,  who 
was  rocking  the  cradle  and  staring  with  all 
his  might  at  the  strange  lady  and  gentle- 
man. 

When  Kit's  mother  had  done  speaking, 
the  old  lady  struck  in  again,  and  said  that 
she  was  quite  sure  she  was  a  very  honest 
and  very  respectable  person,  or  she  never 
would  have  expressed  herself  in  that  man- 
ner, and  that  certainly  the  appearance  of 
the  children  and  the  cleanliness  of  the 
house  deserved  great  praise,  and  did  her 
the  utmost  credit,  whereat  Kit's  mother 
dropped  a  curtsy  and  became  consoled. 
Then  the  good  woman  entered  into  a  long 
and  minute  account  of  Kit's  life  and  his- 
tory, from  the  earliest  period  down  to  that 
time,  not  omitting  to  make  mention  of  his 
miraculous  fall  out  of  a  back-parlour  win- 
dow when  an  infant  of  tender  years,  or 
uncommon  sutl'ermirs  in  a  state  of  meat! 
which  were  illustrated  by  COiTttt  " 
tions  of  the  plaintive  manner  in  w 
called  for  tna.-t  and  water,  day  and 
and  Paid  "don't  cry,  mother,  I  shall 
be  better;"  for  inch  sta 

at  th<>  cheesemonger's  round  • 

ami   divers  cither 

s  parts  of  England  and  Wales  (i 
one  Mr.  Brown, 
then  a  corporal  in  the  Kant  i  :  who 

run!. I  of  course  be  found  litlie 

trouble),  within  whose  personal  knowledge 
the  circumstances  had  occurred.    Tlus  nar 
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ration  ended,  Mr.  Garland   put  some  ques- 
tions to  Kit  respecting  his  qualifications  and 
general  acquirements,  while  Mrs.  Garland 
noticed  the  children,  and  hearing  from  Kit's 
mother  certain  remarkable  cireum 
which  had  attended  the  birth  of  each,  re- 
latdd    certain    other    remarkable    circnm 
atari  ces   which  had  attended   the  birth  ol 
her  .  Mr.  Abel,  from  which   it  up 

peared  that  both  Kit's  mother  and  herself 
been,  above  and  beyond  all  other  wo 
men  of  what  condition  or  a  ire  soever,  pecu- 
liarly hemmed  in  with  perils  and  dangers, 
Lastly,  inquiry  was  made  into  the  nalun 
and  extent  of  Kit's  wardrobe,  and  a  smal 
advance  being1  made  to  improve  the  .-a me 
he  was  formally  hired  at  an  annual  income 
of  six  pounds,  over  and  above  his  board  and 
lodging,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garland,  of  Abel 
Cottaire,  Finchley. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  party 
appeared  most  pleased  with  this  arraign- 
ment, the  conclusion  of  which  was  hailed 
with  nothing  but  pleasant  looks  and  cheer- 
ful -  It  was  settled 
that  Kit  should  repair  to  his  new  abode  on 
the  next  day  but  one,  in  the  morning;  and 
finally,  the  little  old  couple,  after  bestow- 
ing a  briuht  half-crown  on  little  Jacob  and 
another  on  the  baby,  took  their  leaves;  be- 
ing escorted  as  far  as  the  street  by  their 
new  attendant,  who  hold  the  obdurate  pony 
by  the  bridle  while  they  took  their  seats, 
and  s;nv  them  drive  away  with  a  lightened 
heart. 

"  Well,  mother,"  said  Kit,  hurrying  back 
into  the  house,  "  I  think  my  fortune  's  about 
made  no'A ." 

"I  should  think  it  was  indeed,  Kit,"  re- 
joined his  mother.  "  Six  pound  a  year ! 
.Only  think!" 

"Ah!'1  said  Kit,  trying  to  maintain  the 
gravity  which  the  consideration  of  such  a 
sum  .  hut  grinning  wfth  (i< 

in'  spite   of    himself.      "There's    a    pro- 
perty !" 

Kit  drew  a  lonu  breath  when  he  had 
said  this,  and  pnHinir  his  hands  deep  into 
his  pockets,  as  if  then;  were  one  year's 
Wages  at  least  in  each,  looked  at  his  mo- 
ther, as  though  he  saw  through  her,  and 
down  an  immense  perspective  of  sovereigns 
beyond. 

'Please  God  we'll  make  such  a  lady  of 
ti»r  Sundays,  mother!  such  a  scholar 
Jacob,  such  i  child  of  the  baby,  s'icl)  a 
of  the  one  up  stairs!    Six  podnd  a 
year !" 

"Hern!"    croaked     a     strange     voice. 
"What's   that  about  six    pound   a   year.' 


"  Who  said  he  was  to  have  six  pound  a 
year!"  said  Quilp,  looking  sharply  round, 
"  Did  the  old  man  say  it,  or  did  little  Nel1 
say  it?  And  what's  he  to  have  it  for,  and 
where  are  they,  ehl" 

The  good  woman  was  so  much  alarmed 
by  the  sudden  apparition  of  this  unknown 
piece  of  ugliness,  that  she  ha.-tily  caught 
the  baby  from  its  cradle  and  retreated  into 
the  furthest  corner  of  the  room  ;  while  lit- 
tle Jacob,  sitting  upon  his  stool  with  his 
hands  on  his  knees,  looked  full  at  him  in  a 
species  of  fascination,  roaring  lustily  all 
the  time.  Richard  Swiveller  took  an'easy 
observation  of  the  family  over  Mr.  Quilp' s 
head,  and  Quilp  himself  with  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  smiled  in  an  exquisite  enjoy- 
ment of  the  commotion  he  occasioned. 

"Don't  be  frightened,  mistress,"  said 
Quilp,  after  a  pause.  "  Your  son  knows 
me;  I  don't  eat  babies;  I  don't  like  'em. 
It  will  be  as  well  to  stop  that  young 
screamer  though,  in  case  1  should  be  tempt- 
ed to  do  him  a  mischief.  Holloa,  sir !  Will 
you  be  quiet?" 

Little  Jacob  stemmed  the  course  of  two 
tears  which  he  was  squeezing  out  of  his 
eyes,  and  instantly  subsided  into  a  silent 
horror. 

"  Mind  you  don't  break  out  again,  you 
villain,"  said  Quilp,  looking  sternly  at  him, 
or  I  '11  make  faces  at  you  and  throw  yot 
into  fits,  I  will.  Now  you  sir,  why  haven\ 
you  been  to  me  as  you  promised  .'" 

What  should  I  come  for?"  retorted 
Kit.  "  I  hadn't  any  business  with  you,  no 
more  than  you  had  with  me." 

"Here,  mistress,"  said  Quilp,  turning 

quickly  away,  and  appealing  from  Kit  to 
his  mother.     "When  did  his  old   master 

come  or  send  here  last  ?    Is  he  here  now? 
f  not,  where's  he  gone?" 

"  He  has  not  been  here  at  all,"  she  re- 

)lied.     "  I  wish  we  knew  where  they  have 

rone,  for  it  would  make  my  son  a  good 

ieal  easier  in  his  mind,  and  me  too.     If 

fou  're  the  gentleman  named  Mr.  Quilp,  I 

hould  have  thought  you  'd  have  known, 

nd  so  I  told  him  only  this  very  day." 

"Humph!"    muttered  Quilp,   evidently 

isappointed  to  believe  that  this  was  true. 

That's  what  you  tell  this  gentleman  too, 

sit?" 
"If  the  gentleman   comes   to   ask    the 

same  question,  I  can't  tell  him  anything 

else,  sir;  and  I  only  wish  I  could,  tor  our 

own  sakes,"  was  the  reply. 

Quilp  glanced  at  Richard  Swiveller,  and 

observed,  .that.,,  having   met   him   on   the 

threshold,  he  assumed  that  he  had  come  in 


What  -about  six  pound  a  year?"     And  ns  !  search  of  some   intelligence   of  the  fugi- 


the  voice  made  this-  inquiry,  Daniel  Quilp 
walked  >n  with  Richard  Swiveller  at  his 
aeeU 


tivee.     He  supposed  he  was  right? 

"  Yes,"  said  Dick,  "  that  was  the  object 
of  the  present  expedition.     I  fincied  it  pos- 
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•ible— but  let  us  go  ring  fancy's  knell.  /'// 
begin  it" 

'«  You  seem  disappointed,"  observed 
Quilp. 

44  A  baffler,  sir,  a  baffler,  that  fs  all,'*  re- 
turned Dick.  "  I  have  entered  upon  a 
speculation  which  has  proved  a  baffler;  and 
a  being  of  brightness  and  be;mty  will  be 
offered  up  a  sacrifice  at  Cheggs's  altar. 
That 'sail,  sir." 

The  dwarf  eyed  Richard  with  a  sarcastic 
smile,  but  Richard,  who  had  been  taking  a 
"ig  lunch  with  a  friend,  observed 
him  not,  ami  continued  to  deplore  his  fute 
with  mournful  and  despondent  looks.  Quilp 
plainly  discerned  that  there  was  some  se- 
cret reason  for  this  visit  and  his  uncommon 
;>ointment,  and,  in  the  hope  that  there 
might  be   means  of  mischief  lurking  be- 
neath it,  resolved  to  worm  it  out.     He  had 
>ner  adopted  this  resolution,  than  he 
conveyed  as  much  honesty  into  his  face  as 
is  capable  .'id  sympa- 

i  with  Mr.  Sniveller  exceedingly. 
"I'm  disappointed  myself,"  said  Quilp, 
"out  of  mere  friendly  feeling  for  them; 
but  you  have  real  reasons,  private  reasons 
I  have  no  doubt,  for  your  disappointment, 
and  therefore  it  comes  heavier  than  mine." 
"  Why,  of  course  it  does,"  Dick  observed, 
• 

"  Upon  my  word,  I  'm  very  sorry,  very 
eorry.     I  'm  rather  cast  down  myself     As 
we  are  companions  in  adversity,  shall  we 
be  companions  in  the  surest  way  of  forget- 
ting it  1     If  you  had  no  particular  business, 
.  Hi    in    another   direction," 
Quilp,  plucking  him   by  the  sleeve, 
and  look  in  if  >'>'!>'  "1'  mfl'  ms  fice  out  of  the 
corn"  i    li.>ii.M>  by 

th"     '  .'.lii-re   they    have    some   of 

the  noblest  Schiedam — reputed  to  be  smu<f- 
gled,  but    '  \\-»>< — that 

can  be  got  in  all  the  world.     The  landlord 
s  me.     There  's  a  little  summer-b.m-e 
overlook  in  [  miffht  take 

i-  li(|uor  with  a  wfiitV 
o  beat  toba<  u  this  case,  -md 

of  th  -am    k now- 

con!'! 

any  very  \> 

emptorily  takes  you  another  way.  Mr 
filler, 

As  tbe  dwarf 

-•mill-,  nnd  hi*  t> 
lv  ti" 

looking    'i  v  lilp    "i   'h- 

•ame   uly   mann 
Op   at    him,    and    tlu-re    remim 

•  lone  hut  t.)  «-t  out  fur  tic 
in   nue-tion.      Tins    tbey   did.    - ' 
The  moment  their  back?  u  .  little 


Jacob  thawed,  and  resumed  his  crying  from 
the  point  where  Quilp  had  frozen  him. 

The  summer-house  of  which  Mr.  Quilp 
had  spoken  was  a  rugged  wooden  box,  rot- 
ten  and  bare  to  see,  which  overhung  the 
river's  mud,  and  threatened  to  slide  down 
into  it  The  tavern  to  which  it  belonged 
was  a  crazy  building,  sapped  and  under- 
mined by  the  rats,  and  only  upheld  by 
great  bars  of  wood  which  were  reared 
aiT'inst  its  walls,  and  had  propped  it  up  so 
lon<f  that  even  they  were  decaying  and 
yielding  with  their  load,  and  of  a  windjr 
night  might  be  heard  to  creak  and  crack 
as  it"  the  whole  fabric  were  about  to  coma 
toppling  down.  The  house  stood  —  if  any- 
thing so  old  and  feeble  could  be  said  to 
stand—  on  a  piece  of  waste  ground,  blight- 
ed with  the  unwholesome  smoke  of  factorj 
chimneys,  and  echoing  the  clank  of  iron 
wheels  and  rush  of  troubled  water.  It« 
internal  accommodations  amply  fulfilled 
the  promise  of  the  outside.  The  roorni 
were  low  and  damp,  the  clammy  walls 
were  pierced  with  chinks  and  holes,  the 
rotten  floors  had  sunk  from  their  level,  the 
very  beams  started  from  their  places  and 
warned  the  timid  stranger  from  their  neigh- 
bourhood. 

To  this  inviting  spot,  entreating  him  to 
observe  its  beauties  as  they  passed  along, 
Mr.  Quilp  led  Richard  Swiveller,  and  on 
the  table  of  the  summer-house,  scored  deep 
with  many  a  gallows  and  initial  letter, 
there  soon  appeared  a  wooden  keg,  full  of 
the  vaunted  liquor.  Drawing  it  off  into 
the  glasses,  with  the  skill  of  a  practised 
hand,  and  mixing  it  with  about  a  third  part 
of  water,  Mr.  Quilp  assigned  to  Richard 
Swiveller  his  portion,  nnd  lighting  Ins  pipe 
from  an  end  of  candle  in  a  very  old  and 
battered  lantern,  drew  himself  together 
upon  a  seat  and  puffed  away. 

»'  Is  it  good  7"  said  Quilp,  as  Richard 
Swiv.-ller  smacked  his  li;>  .  tronff 

and  fiery  ?  Does  it  make  you  wink,  MM 
choak,  and  your  eyes  water,  and  your 
breath  come  short  —  does  it  !" 

"  l>  --ii-d    Dick,  throwing  awa; 

«'  the  content  of  din  glass,  and  ti 
in  if  it  up  with  water,  "  why,  I 

II    me   that   you  drm' 
as  th- 

I  Quilp.     "Not  dn 
I,->ok    here.   "  :\nd    |,,.r.v      And    > 
No»  drink  it  '" 

A*  he.  -rx^i'.  Hint 
drank    three   nm.il  I    "l«sn-fn 

.     nnd    tlx'U    will)     a    I:  ' 


•1      * 

he     drew 


I 

f*|)||t    fp.'it    fO 

•  r     ifl 
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hia  former  position,  and  laughed  exces- 
sively. 

••  Give  us  a  toast!"  cried  Quilp,  rattling 
on  the  table  in  a  dexterous  manner  with 
his  fist  and  elbow  alternately,  in  a  kind  of 
tune,  "  a  woman,  a  beauty.  Let 's  have  a 
beauty  for  our  toast  and  empty  our  glasses 
to  the  last  drop.  Her  name,  come !" 

you  want  a  name," — said  Dick, — 
'« here 's  Sophy  Wackles." 

44  Sophy  Wackles !"  screamed  the  dwarf. 
"  Miss  Sophy  Wackles  that  is — Mrs.  Rich- 
ard Swiveller  that  shall  be— that  shall  be— 
ha,  ha,  ha !" 

"  Ah !"  said  Dick,  "  you  might  have  said 
that  a  few  weeks  ago.  But  it  won't  do 
now,  my  buck.  Immolating  herself  upon 
the  shrine  of  Cheggs — " 

"  Poison  Cheggs,  cut  Cheggs's  ears  off," 
rejoined  Quilp.  "  I  won't  hear  of  Cheggs. 
Her  name  is  Swiveller  or  nothing.  I'll 
drink  her  health  again,  and  her  father's, 
and  her  mother's;  and  to  all  her  sisters 
and  brothers  —  the  glorious  family  of  the 
Wackleses — all  the  Wackleses  in  one  glass 
— down  with  it  to  the  dregs !" 

"Well,"  said  Richard  Swiveller,  stop- 
ping short  in  the  act  of  raising  the  glass  to 
his  lips  and  looking  at  the  dwarf  in  a 
species  of  stupor  as  he  flourished  his  arms 
and  legs  about:  "you're  a  jolly  fellow, 
but  of  all  the  jolly  fellows  I  ever  saw 
or  heard  of,  you  have  the  queerest  and  most 
extraordinary  way  with  you,  upon  my  life 
you  have." 

This  candid  declaration  tended  rather  to 
increase  than  restrain  Mr.  Quilp's  eccen- 
tricities, and  Richard  Swiveller,  astonished 
to  see  him  in  such  a  roystering  vein,  and 
drinking  not  a  little  himself,  for  company, 
began  imperceptibly  to  become  more  com- 
panionable and  confiding,  so  that,  being 
judiciously  led  on  by  Mr.  Quilp,  he  grew 
at  last  very  confiding  indeed.  Having 
once  got  him  into  this  mood,  and  knowing 
low  the  key-note  to  strike  whenever  he 
was  at  a  loss,  Daniel  Quilp's  task  was  com- 
paratively an  easy  one,  anr  he  was  soon 
possession  of  the  whole  aetails  of  the 
erne  contrived  between  the  easy  Dick 
his  more  designing  friend, 
""top !"  cried  Quilp.  —  "  That 's  the 
that's  the  thing.  It  can  be  brought 
about,  it  shall  be  brought  about.  There 's 

Wiand  upon  it;  I'm  your  friend  from 
^•minute." 

fWhat!    do  you   think  th^-e's  still  a 
nee  i"  inquired  Dick,  in  sunrise  at  this 

couragement. 

"  A  chance  !"  echoed  the  dwarf,  "  a  cer- 
tainty !  Sophy  Wackles  may  become  a 
Cheggs  or  anything  else  she  likes,  but  not 
1  Swiveucr.  Oh  vou  lucky  dog!  He's 


richer  than  any  Jew  alive  ;  you're  a  made 
man.  I  see  in  you  now  nothing  but  Nelly's 
husband,  rolling  in  gold  and  silver.  I'll 
help  you,  it  shall  be  done.  Mind  my  words, 
it  shall  be  done." 

"  But  how  ?"  said  Dick. 

"  There  's  plenty  of  time,"  rejoined  the 
dwarf,  "  and  it  shall  be  done.  We  '11  sit 
down  and  talk  it  over  again  all  the  way 
through.  Fill  your  glass  while  I'm  gone. 
I  shall  be  back  directly — directly." 

With  these  hasty  words,  Daniel  Quilp 
withdrew  into  a  dismantled  skittle-ground 
behind  the  public-house,  and,  throwing  him- 
self upon  the  ground  actually  screamed 
and  rolled  about  in  uncontrollable  delight. 

"  Here  's  sport !"  he  cried,  "  sport  ready 
to  my  hand,  all  invented  and  arranged,  and 
only  to  be  enjoyed.  It  was  this  shallow- 
pated  fellow  who  made  my  bones  ache 
t'  other  day,  was  it?  It  was  his  friend  and 
fellow-plotter,  Mr.  Trent,  that  once  made 
eyes  at  Mrs.  Quilp,  and  leered  and  looked, 
was  it]  After  labouring  for  two  or  three 
years  in  their  precious  scheme,  to  find  that 
they  've  got  a  beggar  at  last,  and  one  of 
them  tied  for  life.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  He  shall 
marry  Nell.  He  shall  have  her,  and  I  '11 
be  the  first  man,  when  the  knot 's  tied  hard 
and  fast,  to  tell  'em  what  they  've  gained 
and  what  I  've  helped  'em  to.  Here  will 
be  a  clearing  of  old  scores,  here  will  be  a 
time  to  remind  'em  what  a  capital  friend  I 
was,  and  how  I  helped  'em  to  the  heiress. 
Ha,  ha,  ha  !" 

In  the  height  of  his  ecstasy,  Mr.  Quilp 
had  like  to  have  met  with  a  disagreeable 
check,  for,  rolling  very  near  a  broken  dog- 
kennel,  there  leapt  forth  a  large  fierce  dog, 
who,  but  that  his  chain  was  of  the  shortest, 
would  have  given  him  a  disagreeable  sa- 
lute. As  it  was,  the  dwarf  remained  upon 
his  back  in  perfect  safety,  taunting  the  dog 
with  hideous  faces,  and  triumphing  over 
him  in  his  inability  to  advance  anothei 
inch,  though  there  were  not  a  couple  of 
feet  between  them. 

"  Why  don't  you  come  and  bite  me,  why 
don't  you  come  and  tear  me  to  pieces,  you 
coward,"  said  Quilp,  hissing  and  worrying 
the  animal  till  he  was  nearly  mad.  "  You  're 
afraid,  you  bully,  you  're  afraid,  you  know 
you  are." 

The  dog  tore  and  strained  at  his  chain 
with  starting  eyes  and  furious  bark,  but 
there  the  dwarf  lay,  snapping  his  fingers 
with  gestures  of  defiance  and  contempt. 
When  he  had  sufficiently  recovered  from 
his  delight,  he  rose,  and  with  his  arms  a- 
kimbo,  achieved  a  kind  of  demon-dance 
round  the  kennel,  just  without  the  limits 
of  the  chain,  driving  the  dog  quite  wild. 
Having  by  this  means  composed  his  spirits 
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And  put  himself  in  a  pleasant  train,  he  re- 
turned to  his  unsuspicious  companion,  whom 
he  found  looking  at  the  tide  with  exceed- 


iff  gravity,  and   thinking  of  that 
gold  and  silver  which  Mr.  Quilp  had  men 


tioned. 


CHAPTER  THE  TWENTY-SECOND. 


THE   remainder  of  that  day  and   the 

who!'  n  busy  tune  for 

the  Nulil*  .  to  whom  everything 

connected  with  Kit's  outfit  and  depart ure 
was  matter  of  as  pp  t    as  if  lie 

had  been  about  to  penetrate  into  the  inte- 
f  Africa,  or  to  fa  e  nmnd  the 

world.     It  \vould  l>o   dit]i  ippose 

(hat  !'  i  w;is  open- 

od  and  shut  so  many  tini'-s  within  four-:md- 

-  that  wh;- 

wardn»l)o  and    i  tninly 

•nail 

!.j?  08 

ni:hty  rh<    • 

proportionate  allowance  of'  .-i. 
pock- 

•i  of  littl.-  Jacob,     At  la»t  it  WBB 

1  \\IHTBQ  house  at 

Finchlcy  Kit  wu«  10  find  it  next  day ;  and 


the  box  b-  niainod   but 

t\\o    (jiie.-tions   lor    consideration:     firstly, 
whether  the  carrier  would   lose,  or  dishon- 
estly t'eirrn   to  lose,  the  bo.\    upon  the  : 
and  secondly,  whether  Kit's   moth.  : 

:  how  total 

self  in  the  absence  of  her  - 

••  I  don't  think  there  's  hardly  a 
of  bis  really  losing  it,  but  carr 
der  Lrreat  temptation   to   pretend    t' 

^LU^jp' •"<••'  '"  ti|(>  '• 
:I^WJ^J,iU'  returned  K 
n  serio^p  Ino^Jp'  np^n  my  \\ord,  moth 
don't  JLir!k  iWvas  ritrht  to  tru>-i 
.. 

o^wi«   f(X)li8h    and 
people  oughWt  to  be  tempted." 
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Kit  inwardly  resolved  that  he  would 
aever  tempt  a  carrier  any  more,  save  with 
an  empty  box;  and  having  formed  this 
Christian  determination,  he  turned  his 
thoughts  to  the  second  question. 

"  Vou  know  you  must  keep  up  your 
spirits,  mother,  and  not  be  lonesome  be- 
cause I  'm  not  at  home.  I  shall  very  often 
be  able  to  look  in  when  I  come  into  town  I 
dare  say,  and  I  shall  send  you  a  letter 
sometimes,  and  when  the  quarter  comes 
round  I  can  get  a  holiday  of  course ;  and 
then  see  if  we  don't  take  little  Jacob  to 
the  play,  and  let  him  know  what  oysters 
vineans." 

"  I  hope  plays  mayn't  be  sinful,  Kit, 
but  I  'm  a'most  afraid,"  said  Mrs.  Nub- 
bles. 

"  I  know  who  has  been  pulling  that  in 
your  head,"  rejoined  her  son  disconsolately ; 
'*  that 's  Little  Bethel  again.  Now  I  say, 
mother,  pray  don't  take  to  going  there  re- 
gularly, for  if  I  was  to  see  your  good- 
humoured  face  that  has  always  made  home 
cheerful,  turned  into  a  grievous  one,  and 
the  baby  trained  to  look  grievous  too,  and 
to  call  itself  a  young  sinner  (bless  its  heart) 
and  a  child  of  the  devil  (which  is  callinor 
its  dead  father  names) ;  if  I  was  to  see 
this,  and  see  little  Jacob  looking  grievous 
likewise,  I  should  so  take  it  to  heart  that 
I  'm  sure  I  should  go  and  list  for  a  soldier, 
and  run  my  head  on  purpose  against  the 
first  cannon  ball  I  saw  coming  my  way." 

"Oh,  Kit,  don't  talk  like  that." 

"1  would  indeed,  mother,  and  unless  you 
want  to  make  me  feel  very  wretched  and 
uncomfortable,  you  '11  keep  that  bow  on 
your  bonnet,  which  you'd  more  than  half  a 
mind  to  pull  off  last  week.  Can  you  sup- 
pose there 's  any  harm  in  looking  as  cheer- 
ful and  being  as  cheerful  as  our  poor  cir- 
cumstances will  permit  1  Do  I  see  any- 
thing in  the  way  I  'm  made,  which  calls 
upon  me  to  be  a  snivelling1,  solemn,  whis- 
pering chap,  sneaking  about  as  if  I  couldn't 
help  it,  and  expressing  myself  in  a  most 
unpleasant  snufHe  1  on  the  contrairy,  don't 

see  every  reason  why  I  shouldn't !     Just 

ar  this  !*Ha  ha  ha  !    An't  that  as  nat'ral 
walking,   and  as  o-ood  for  the  health  1 
a  ha  !     An't  that  as  nat'ral  as  a  sheep's 
,  or  a  pig's  grunting,  or  a  horse's 
r,  or  a  bird's  singing?     Ha  ha  ha ! 
mother  ?"        ^^^ 
was  somethinoBRI^Plous  in  Kit's 
for  his  mothe(|||kvn^>  j^djookj^ grave 

fore,  first  subsided  into  a^lle,*mfc  then 
to  joining  in  it  heartily,  whteh^&sion- 

Kit  to  say  that^Jtone^yugBRjtural, 
and  to  laugh  the  mAfl^^Riails  mo- 
ther, laughing  t« 
*ey.   woke   the   baby,  "who,   finding   that 


there  was  something  very  jovial  and  agree- 
able in  progress,  was  no  sooner  in  its  mo- 
ther's arms  than  it  began  to  kick  and 
laugh  most  vigorously.  This  new  illus- 
tration of  his  argument  so  tickled  Kit,  that 
he  fell  backward  in  his  chair  in  a  state  of 
exhaustion,  pointing  at  the  baby  and  shak- 
ing his  sides  till  he  rocked  again.  After 
recovering  twice  or  thrice,  and  as  often  re- 
lapsing, he  wiped  his  eyes  and  said  grace; 
and  a  very  cheerful  meal  their  scanty  sup- 
per was. 

With  more  kisses,  and  hugs,  and  tears, 
than  many  young  gentlemen  who  start 
upon  their  travels  and  leave  well-stocked 
homes  behind  them,  would  deem  within  the 
bounds  of  probability  (if  matter  so  low 
could  be  herein  set  down,)  Kit  left  the 
house  at  an  early  hour  next  morning,  and 
set  out  to  walk  to  Finchley  ;  feeling  "a  suf- 
ficient pride  in  his  appearance  to  have 
warranted  his  excommunication  from  Little 
Bethel  from  that  time  forth,  if  he  had  ever 
been  one  of  that  mournful  congregation. 

Lest  anybody  should  feel  a  curiosity  to 
know  how  Kit  was  clad,  it  may  be  briefly 
remarked  that  he  wore  no  livery,  but  waa 
dressed  in  a  coat  of  pepper-and-salt  with 
waistcoat  of  canary  colour,  and  nether  gar- 
ments of  iron  grey ;  besides  these  glories, 
he  shone  in  the  lustre  of  a  new  pair  of 
boots  and  an  extremely  stiff  and  shiny  hat, 
which  on  being  struck  anywhere  with  the 
knuckles,  sounded  like  a  drum.  And  in 
this  attire,  rather  wondering  that  he  at- 
tracted so  little  attention,  and  attributing 
the  circumstance  to  the  insensibility  of 
those  who  got  up  early,  he  made  his  way 
towards  Abel  Cottage. 

Without  encountering  any  more  remark- 
able adventure  on  the  road,  than  meeting 
a  lad  in  a  brimless  hat,  the  exact  counter- 
part of  his  old  one,  on  whom  he  bestowed 
half  the  sixpence  he  possessed,  Kit  arrived 
in  course  of  time  at  the  carrier's  house, 
where,  to  the  lasting  honour  of  human  na- 
ture, he  found  the  box  in  safety.  Receiv- 
ing from  the  wife  of  this  immaculate  man 
a  direction  to  Mr.  Garland's,  he  took  the 
box  upon  his  shoulder  and  repaired  thither 
directly. 

To  be  sure,  it  was  a  beautiful  little  cot- 
tage with  a  thatched  roof  and  little  spires 
at  the  gable-ends,  and  pieces  of  stained 
glass  in  some  of  the  windows,  almost  aa 
larire  as  pocket-books.  On  one  side  of  the 
house  was  a  little  stable,  just  the  size  for 
the  pony,  with  a  little  room  over  it,  just 
the  size  for  Kit.  White  curtains  vere 
fluttering,  and  birds  in  cages  thai  looked 
as  bright  as  if  they  wfre  made  of  gold, 
were  singing  at  the  windows ;,  plants  wero 
arranged^  on  either  side  of  the  path,  ana 
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clustered  about  the  door ;  and  the  garden 
was  bright  with  flowers  in  full  bloom, 
which  shed  a  sweet  odour  all  round,  and 
had  a  charming  and  elegant  appearance. 
Everything,  within  the  house  and  without, 
seemed  to  be  the  perfection  of  neatness  and 
order.  In  the  garden  there  was  not  a 
to  be  seen,  and  to  judge  from  some  dipper 
gardening-tools,  a  basket,  and  a  pair  of 
gloves  which  were  lying  in  one  of  the 
walks,  old  Mr.  Garland  had  been  at  work 
in  it  that  very  morning. 

Kit  looked  about  him,  and  admired,  and 
looked  again,  and  this  a  great  many  times 
before  he  could  make  up  his  mind  to  turn 
Iu3  head  another  way  and  riij£  the  bell. 
There  was  abundance  of  time  to  look  ubout 
him  again  though,  when  he  had  rung  it,  fur 
nobo<:  r  t xv  ice  or 

tbrice  he  sat  down  upon  his  box,  and  waited, 
rang  the  bell  .ny  times, 

and  yet  nobody  came.  But  at  last,  as  he 
was  sitting  upon  the  box  thinking  about 
giants'  castles,  and  princesses  ti»>d  tip  to 
pegs  by  the  hair  of  their  i  dra- 

gons bursting  out  from  behind  gates,  and 
other  incidents  of  the  like  nature,  common 
in  story-books  to  youths  of  low  degree  on 
their  h'rst  door 

was  gently  opened,  and  a  little  servant- 
jirl,  very  tidy,  modest,  and  demure,  but 
rery  pretty  too,  appeared. 


"  I  suppose  you  're  Christopher,  sir,"  said 
the  servant-girl. 

Kit  got  off'  the  box,  and  said  yes,  he  was. 

"  I  'm  afraid  you  've  rung  a  good  many 
times,  perhaps,  she  rejoined,  "  but  we 
couldn't  hear  you,  because  we  've  been 
catching  the  pony." 

Kit  rather  wondered  what  this  meant, 
but  as  he  couldn't  stop  there,  asking  ques- 
tions, he  shouldered  the  box  again  and  fol- 
lowed the  girl  into  the  hall,  where  through 
a  back-door  he  descried  Mr.  Garland  lead- 
ing Whisker  in  triumph  up  the  garden,  af- 
ter that  self-willed  pony  hud  (as  he  after- 
'  wards  learned)  dodged  the  family  round  a 
small  paddock  in  the  rear,  for  one" hour  and 
throe-quart 

The  old  gentleman  received  him  very 
I  kindly,  and  so  did  the  old  lady,  whose  pre- 
vious good  opinion  of  him  was  greatly  en- 
'  hanced  by  his  wiping  his  boots  on  the  mat 
until  \.  his  feet  burnt  again.  He 

was  then  taken  into  the  parlour,  to  be  in- 
spected in  his  new  clothes;  and  when  he 
had  been  surveyed  several  times,  and  had 
afforded  by  his  appearance  unlimited  satis- 
faction, he  was  taken  into  the  stable  (whera 
the  pony  received  him  with  uncommoi 
complaisance) ;  and  thence  into  tie  little 
chamber  he  had  already  observed,  which 
was  very  clean  and  comfortable;  and  thence 
into  the  garden,  in  which  the  old  gentle- 
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man  told  him  he  would  bo  taught  to  em- 
ploy himself,  and  where  lu1  told  him  b< 
what  great  things  he  meant  to  do  to  make 
him  comfortable  and  happy,  if  he  found  he 
deserved  it.  All  these  kindnesses,  Kit  ac- 
knowledged with  various  expressions  of 
gratitude,  and  so  many  touches  of  the  new 
hat,  that  the  brim  suffered  considerably. — 
:i  the  old  gentleman  had  said  all  he 
had  to  say  in  the  way  of  promise  and  ad- 
vice, and  Kit  had  said  all  he  had  to  say  in 
the  way  of  assurance  and  thankfulness,  he 
was  handed  over  again  to  the  old  lady,  who, 
eummoning  the  little  servant-girl  (whose 
name  was  Barbara)  instructed  her  to  take 
him  down-stairs  and  give  him  something  to 
eat  and  drink,  after  his  walk. 

Down-stairs,  therefore,  Kit-went:  and  at 
the  bottom  of  the  stairs  there  was  such  a 
kitchen  as  was  never  before  seen  or  heard 
of  out  of  a  toy-shop  window,  with  every- 
thing in  it  as  bright  and  glowing,  and  as 
precisely  ordered  too,  as  Barbara  herself. 
And  in  this  kitchen,  Kit  sat  himself  down 
at  a  table  as  white  as  a  table-cloth,  to  eat 
cold  meat,  and  drink  small  ale,  and  use  his 
knife  and  fork  the  more  awkwardly,  be- 
cause there  was  an  unknown  Barbara  look- 
ing on  and  observing  him. 

*';  did  not  appear,  however,  that  there 


was  any  thing  remarkably  tremendous  abom 
this  strange  Barbara,  who,  having  lived  a 
very  quiet  life,  blushed  very  much,  and  was 
quite  as  embarrassed,  and  uncertain  what 
she  ought  to  say  or  do,  as  Kit  could  possi- 
bly be.  When  he  had  sat  for  some  little 
time,  attentive  to  the  ticking  of  the  sober 
clock,  i»]ie  ventured  to  glance  curiously  at 
the  dresser,  and  there,  among  the  plates 
and  dishes,  were  Barbara's  little  work-box, 
with  a  sliding  lid  to  shut  in  the  balls  of 
cotton,  and  Barbara's  prayer-book,  and  Bar- 
bara's hymn  book,  and  Barbara's  bible. — 
Barbara's  little  looking-glass  hung  in  a  good 
light  near  the  window,  and  Barbara's  bon- 
net was  on  a  nail  behind  the  door.  From 
all  these  mute  signs  and  tokens  of  her 
presence,  he  naturally  glanced  at  Barbara 
herself,  who  sat  as  mute  as  they,  shelling 
peas  into  a  dish ;  and  just  when  Kit  was 
looking  at  her  eyelashes  and  wondering — 
quite  ki  the  simplicity  of  his  heart — what 
colour  her  eyes  might  be,  it  perversely 
happened  that  Barbara  raised  her  head  a 
little  to  look  at  him,  when  both  pair  of  eyee 
were  hastily  withdrawn,  and  Kit  Jeant  over 
his  plate,  and  Barbara  over  her  pea-shells; 
each  in  extreme  confusion  at  having  been 
detected  by  the  other. 


CHAFFER  THE  TWKNTY-THIKD. 


MR.  RICHARD  SWIVKU.KR  wending 
homewards  from  the  Wilderness  (for  such 
was  the  appropriate  name  of  Quilp's  choice 
retreat),  nil*  r  n  sinuous  and  corkscrew 
i,  with  many  checks  and  stumbles; 
nfter  uddenly  and  staring  about 

Mm,  then  as  suddenly  running  forward  for 
a  few  parrs  and  as  suddenly  hulling  uijain 
and  shaking  his  head  ;  <i  '.thing 

\Mth  a  jerk  and  nothing  by  premeditation; 

—  Mr.  .-.endini:  h: 

•'i^liinn,  which 

aider.  .  mboli- 

cal  of  intoxication,  and  i-,  not  held  by 
persons  to  denote  that  stat- 
and   reflection   in  which    t 

f  to  h",  began  to  think  that  p 
he  hail  misplaced  bif  confidence,  and  that 
uiiL'ht  no- 
'o  whom   t 
inch  pi  innx.rta:. 

i    on     by    this 

minded  class  br! 

-taijr  of  dri 

itoc'-  lr.  SWIM-; 

upon  the  ground,  and  moan,  crying  aloud 


that  he  was  an  unhappy  orphan,  and  that 
if  he  had  not  been  an  unhappy  orphan 
things  had  never  come  to  this. 

"Left  an  infant  by  my  parents,  at  an 
early  age,"  said  Mr.  Swiveller,  bewailing 
his  hard  lot,  "  cast  upon  the  world  in  my 
tenderest  period,  and  thrown  upon  the  mer- 
cies of  a  deluding  dwarf,  who  can  wonder 
at  my  weakness !  Here's  a  miserable  or- 
phan for  you.  Here,"  said  Mr.  Swiveller, 
raising  jus  voice  to  a  high  pitch,  and  Kx>k- 
ing  sleepily  round,  "  is  a  miserable  orphan !" 

••Then,"  said   somebody  hard   by, 
me  be  a  father  to  you." 

Mr.  Swiveller  swnyed   himself   t 
fro  to   preserve    his  lulance,  and,  l<x>king 

into  a  kind  of  ha/.e  which  HT d   1 

round  him,  at  last  prrenved  tuo  ryes  dimly 
twinklinir  through  the  mist,  w: 

r  :i  short  time  w< 
><xl  of  a  nose  and   mouth.     Casting 

towards    that     • 

which,  with  reference  ton  •  ,  his 

•  iitlly  to  l>e   found,   he  oli 

ice  had  a  body  attached  .  and 

looked   m-  ;  WM 

satisfied  that  the  person  was  Mr.  Quilp, 
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who  indeed  had  been  in  his  company  all 
the  time,  but  whom  he  had  some  vague 
idea  of  having  left  a  mile  or  two  behind. 

"  You  have  deceived  an  orphan,  sir," 
said  Mr.  !S\viveller,  solemnly. 

"  I !  I'm  a  second  father  to  you,"  replied 
Quilp. 

"  You  my  father,  sir !"  retorted  Dick. 
*  Being;  all  right  myself,  sir,  I  request  to  be 
left  alone-  -instantly,  sir." 

"  What  a  funny  fellow  you  are !"  cried 
Quilp. 

"  Go,  sir,"  returned  Dick,  leaning  against 
a  post  and  waving  his  hand.  "  Go,  de- 
ceiver, go;  some  day  p'raps  you'll  waken, 
from  pleasure's  dream  to  know,  the  grief 
of  orphans  forsaken.  Will  you  go,  sir  I" 

The  dwarf  taking  no  heed  of  this  adjura- 
tion, Mr.  Swiveller  advanced  with  the  view 
of  inflicting  upon  him  condign  cha 
ment.  But  forgetting  his  purpose  or  chang- 
ing his  mind  before  he  came  close  to  him, 
he  seized  his  hand  and  vowed  eternal  friend- 
ship, declaring  with  an  agreeable  frank- 
ness that  from  that  time  forth  they  were 
brothers  in  everything  but  personal  appear- 
ance. Then  he  told  his  secret  all  over 
again,  with  the  addition  of  being  pathetic 
on  the  subject  of  Miss  Wackles,  who,  he 
gave  Mr.  Quilp  to  understand,  was  the  oc- 
casion of  any  slight  incoherency  he  might 
observe  in  his  speech  at  that  moment, 
which  was  attributable  solely  to  the 
strength  of  his  affection,  and  not  to  rosy 
wine  or  other  fermented  liquor.  And  then 
they  went  on  arm-in-arm,  very  lovingly 
together. 

"I'm  as  sharp,"  said  Quilp  to  him,  at 
parting,  "  as  sharp  as  a  ferret,  and  as  cun- 
ning as  a  weazel.  You  bring  Trent  to  me ; 
assure  him  that  I  'm  his  friend,  though  I 
fear  he  a  little  distrusts  me  (I  don't  know 
why,  I  have  not  deserved  it),  and  you  've 
both  of  you  made  your  fortunes — in  per- 
spective." 

'•That's  the  worst  of  it,"  returned  Dick. 
'  These  fortunes  in  perspective,  look  such 
a  long  way  oft'." 

"But  they  look  smaller  than  they  really 
are,  on  that  account,"  said  Quilp,  pressing 
his  arm.  "  You  '11  have  no  conception  of 
the  value  of  your  prize,  until  you  draw 
close  to  it.  Mark  that." 

"D'ye  think  not?"  said  Dick. 

"Ay.  I  do;  and  I  am  certain  of  what  I 
cay,  that's  better,"  returned  the  dwarf. 
"You  brirg  Trent  to  me.  Tell  him  I  am 
his  friend  and  youra — why  shouldn't  I  be  '!" 

"There's  no  reason  why  you  shouldn't, 
certainly,"  replied  Dick,  "and  perhaps 
there  are  a  great  many  why  you  should 
— at  least  there  would  be  nothing  strange 
in  your  wanting  to  be  my  friend,  if  you 


were  a  choice  spirit,  but  then  you  know 
you  're  not  a  choice  spirit." 

"  I  not  a  choice  spirit !"  cried  Quiip. 

"  Devil  a  bit,  sir,"  returned  Dick.  "  A 
man  of  your  appearance  coulda't  be.  If 
you  're  any  spirit  at  all,  sir,  you  're  an  evil 
spirit.  Choice  spirits,"  added"  Did;,  smiting 
himself  on  the  breast,  "  are  quite  a  differ- 
ent-looking sort  of  people,  you  may  tako 
your  oath  of  that,  sir." 

Quilp  rjlonc/jd  at  his  free-spoken  friend 
with  a  mingled  expression  of  cunning  and 
dislike,  and  wringing  his  hand  alni'ist  at 
the  same  moment,  declared  that  he  \VP.S  an 
uncommon  character  and  had  his  warmest 
esteem.  With  that  they  py.rtvd ;  Mr.  Swi- 
veller  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  home 
and  sleep  himself  sober;  and  Quilp  to  cogi- 
tate upon  the  discovery  he  had  made,  mid 
exult  in  the  prospect  of  the  rich  field  of 
enjoyment  and  reprisal  it  opened  to  him. 

It  was  not  without  grep.t  reluctance  and 
misgiving  that  Mr.  Sv/iveMer,  next  morn- 
ing, his  head  racked  by  the  fumes  of  the 
renowned  Schiedam,  repaired  to  the  lodg- 
ing of  his  friend  Trent  (which  was  in  the 
roof  of  an  old  house  in  an  old  ghostly  inn), 
and  recounted  by  very  slow  degrees  what 
had  yesterday  taken  place  between  him 
and  Quilp.-  Nor  was  it  without  great  sur- 
prise and  much  speculation  on  Quilp's  pro- 
bable motives,  nor  without  many  bitter 
comments  on  Dick  Swiveller's  folly,  that 
his  friend  received  the  tale. 

"  I  don't  defend  myself,  Fred,"  said  the 
penitent  Richard ;  "  but  the  fellow  has 
such  a  queer  way  with  him,  and  is  such  an 
artful  dog,  that  first  of  all  he  set  me  upon 
thinking  whether  there  was  any  harm  in 
telling  him,  and  while  I  was  thinking, 
screwed  it  out  of  me.  If  you  had  seen 
him  drink  and  smoke,  as  I  did,  you  couldn't 
have  kept  anything  from  him.  jle  's  a  sala- 
mander you  know,  that 's  what  he  is." 

Without  inquiring  whether  salamanders 
were  of  necessity  good  confidential  agents, 
or  whether  a  fire-proof  man  was  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  trustworthy,  Frederick  Trent 
threw  himself  into  a  chair,  and,  burying 
his  head  in  his  hands,  endeavoured  to 
fathom  the  motives  which  had  led  Quilp  to 
insinuate  himself  into  Richard  Swivdlors 
confidence — for  that  the  disclosure  was  of 
his  seeking  and  had  not  been  spontaneously 
revealed  by  Dick,  was  sufficiently  plain 
from  Quilp's  seeking  his  company  and  en- 
ticing him  away. 

The  dwarf  had  twice  encountered  him 
when  he  was  endeavouring  to  obtain  intel- 
ligence of  the  fugitives.  This,  perhaps,  a* 
he  had  not  shown  any  previous  anxiety 
about  them,  was  enough  to  awaken  suspi- 
cion in  the  breast  of  a  creature  so  jealous 
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mud  distrustful  by  nature,  setting  aside  any 
additional  impulse  to  curiosity  that  he 
might  have  derived  from  Dick's  incautious 
manner.  But  knowing  the  scheme  they 
had  planned,  why  should  he  offer  to  assist 
it  ]  This  was  a  question  more  difficult  of 
solution  ;  but  as  knaves  generally  over- 
reach themselves  by  imputing  their  own 
designs  to  others,  the  idea  immediately 
presented  itself  that  some  circumstance  of 
irritation  between  Quilp  and  the  old  man, 
arising  out  of  their  secret  transactions  and 
not  unconnected  perhaps  with  his  sudden 
disappearance,  now  rendered  the  former 
desirous  of  revenging  himself  upon  him  by 
seeking  to  entrap  the  sole  object  of  his  love 
and  anxiety  into  a  connexion  of  which  he 
knew  he  had  a  dread  and  hatred.  As  Fre- 
derick Trent  himself,  utterly  regardless  of 
hi.-  sister,  had  this  object  at  heart,  only  se- 
cond to  the  hope  of  gain,  it  seemed  to  him 
the  more  likely  to  be  Quilp's  main  princi- 
ple of  action.  Once  investing  the  dwarf 
with  a  design  of  his  own  in  abetting  them, 
which  the  attainment  of  their  purpose 
would  serve,  it  was  easy  to  believe  him 
sincere  and  hearty  in  the  cause;  and  as 
t fir- re  could  be  no  doubt  of  his  proving  a 
powerful  and  useful  auxiliary,  Trent  deter- 
mined to  accept  his  invitation  and  go  to  his 
house  that  night,  and  if  what  he  said  and 
did,  confirmed  him  in  the  impression  he 
had  formed,  to  let  him  share  the  labour  of 
their  plan,  but  not  the  profit. 

revolved  these  things  in  his 
mind  and  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  he 
communicated  to  Mr.  Swiveller  as  much 
of  his  meditations  as  he  thought  proper 
(Dick  v.r.ulil  have  been  perfectly  satisfied 

:tnd  giving  him  the  day  to  reco- 

i  In*  late.  Balamandering, 

accompanied  him  ut  evening  to  Mr.  Quilp's 

Quilp   was   to  see 
•.!«•<!  to  be; 

'•!r.  QIII!:>  . 
1  <!  •.'•••.    .-harp 

Was   tho   ]i-i.  '    (   n   I,        v.  if.',  to  nb-i-rve 


iiiiiLr  of'th 
tin-  - 
and 

bottle   of   rum   ' 
heartednese. 


•retly 


opeti- 


-•  Why,  let  me  Bee,"  said  Quilp.  »  ft 
must  be  a  matter  of  nearly  two  years  since 
we  were  first  acquainted." 

"  Nearer  three,  I  think,"  said  Trent 

"  Nearer  three!"  cried  Quilp,  "how  fast 
time  flics !  Does  it  seem  as  long  as  that  to 
you,  Mrs,  Quilp  I" 

••  Yes,  I  think  it  seems  full  three  years, 
Quilp,"  was  the  unfortunate  reply. 

"  Oh,  indeed,  ma'am,"  thought  Quilp, 
"  you  have  been  pining,  have  you  ?  Very 
good,  ma'am." 

"  It  seems  to  me  but  yesterday  that  you 
went  to  Demerara  in  the  Mary  Anne,"  suid 
Quilp;  "but  yesterday,  I  declare.  Well, 
I  like  a  little  wildnes*.  I  was  wild  my- 
self once." 

Mr.  Quilp  accompanied  this  admission 
with  such  an  awful  wink,  indicative  of  old 
rovings  and  backsliding?,  that  Mis.  Jiniwin 
was  indignant,  and  could  not  fbibear  from 
remarking  under  her  breath  that  he  might 
at  least  put  off  his  confessions  until  his 
wife  was  absent;  for  which  act  of  boldness 
and  insubordination  Mr.  Quilp  first  stared 
her  out  of  countenance  and  then  drank  her 
health  ceremoniously. 

"I  thought  you'd  come  back  directly, 
Fred.  I  always  thought  that,"  said  Quilp, 
setting  down  his  glass.  "And  when  the 
Mary  Anne  returned  with  you  on  board, 
instead  of  a  letter  to  say  what  a  contrite 
heart  you  had  and  how  happy  you  were  in 
the  situation  that  had  been  provided  for 
you,  I  was  amused — exceedingly  amused. 
Ha,  ha,  ha !" 

The  young  man  smiled,  but  not  aa 
though  the  theme  were  the  most  agreeable 
one  that  could  have  been  selected  for  his 
entertainment;  and  for  that  rea.-on  Quilp 
pursued  it. 

"  I  alwjr.  v,"  he  resun  ed,  "that 

when   ;i   rich   relation   having   two    \ 

•r  brothers,  or  hmther  and 
sister — deprndrnt  on  him,  attaches  h: 
exclusively  to  one,  and  casts  off  the  other 
he  does  \\nmi:." 

The  youncr  Minn  made  a  mo\oment  ot 
but  Quilp  went  on  us  calmly 
as  if  ili.-cussing  some  ab- 

(jiiotKni  in  which   nobody  ; 

v  true,"  s;iid  Quilp.  ' 


that;    hut  MS  I  told 
'      '  Hut    h.- 
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Quilp,  "but  he  was  always  obstinate.  He 
was  in  a  manner  a  friend  of  mine,  but  he 
was  always  obstinate  and  wrong-headed. 
Little  Nell  is  a  nice  girl,  a  charming  girl, 
but  you  're  her  brother,  Frederick.  You  rre 
her  brother,  after  all ;  as  you  told  him  the 
last  time  you  met,  he  can't  alter  that." 

••  Ho  would  if  he  could,  confound  him 
for  that  and  all  other  kindnesses,"  said  the 
young  man,  impatiently.  "  But  nothing 
can  come  of  this  subject  now,  and  let  us 
have  done  with  it  in  the  Devil's  name." 

-•Agreed,"  returned  Quilp,  "agreed  on 
my  part,  readily.  Why  have  I  alluded  to 
it]  Just  to  show  you,  Frederick,  that  I 
have  always  stood  your  friend.  You  little 
knew  who  was  your  friend  and  who  your 
foe;  now  did  you?  You  thought  I  was 
against  you,  and  so  there  has  been  a  cool- 
ness between  us;  but  it  was  all  on  your 
side,  entirely  on  your  side.  Let's  shake 
hands  again,  Fred." 

With  his  head  sunk  down  between  his 
shoulders,  and  a  hideous  grin  overspread- 
ing his  face,  the  dwarf  stood  up  and 
stretched  his  short  arm  across  the  table. 
After  a  moment's  hesitation,  the  young 
man  stretched  his  out  to  meet  it;  Quilp 
clutched  his  fingers  in  a  grip  that  for  the 
moment  stopped  the  current  of  the  blood 
within  them,  and  pressing  his  other  hand 
upon  his  lip  and  frowning  towards  the  un- 
suspicious Richard,  released  them  and  sat 
down. 

This  action  was  not  lost  upon  Trent, 
who,  knowing  that  Richard  Swiveller  was 
a  mere  tool  in  his  hands  and  knew  no  more 
of  his  designs  than  he  thought  proper  to 
communicate,  saw  that  the  dwarf  perfectly 
understood  their  relative  position,  and  fully 
entered  into  the  character  of  his  friend. 
It  is  something  to  be  appreciated,  even  in 
knavery.  This  silent  homage  to  his  supe- 
rior abilities,  no  less  than  a  sense  of  the 
power  with  which  the  dwarf's  quick  per- 
ception had  already  invested  him,  inclined 
the  young  man  towards  that  ugly  worthy, 
and  determined  him  to  profit  by  his  aid. 

It  being  now  Mr.  Quilp's  cue  to  change 
the  subject  with  all  convenient  expedition, 
lest  Richard  Swiveller  in  his  heedlessness 
should  reveal  anything  whicn  it  was  inex- 
pedient for  the  women  to  know,  he  pro- 
posed a  game  at  four-handed  cribbage;  and 
partners  being  cut  for,  Mr.  Quilp  fell  to 
Frederick  Trent,  and  Dick  himself  to 
Quilp.  Mrs.  Jiniwin  being  very  fond  of 
cards  was  carefully  excluded  by  her  son- 
in-law  from  any  participation  in  the  game, 
and  had  assigned  to  her  the  duty  of  occa- 
sionally replenishing  the  glasses  from  the 
Mse-bottle;  Mr.  Quilp  from  that  moment 
keeping  one  eve  constantly  upon  her,  lest 


she  should  by  any  means  procure  a 
of  the  same,  and  thereby  tantalizing  the 
wretched  old  lady  (who  was  as  imujh  at- 
tached to  the  case-bottle  as  the  cards)  in  a 
double  degree  and  most  ingenious  manner. 

But  it  was  not  to  Mrs.  Jiniwin  alone  that 
Mr.  Quilp's  attention  was  restricted,  as  se- 
veral other  matters  required  his  constant 
vigilance.  Among  his  various  eccentric 
habits  he  had  a  humorous  one  of  always 
cheating  at  cards,  which  rendered  neces- 
sary on  his  part,  not  only  a  close  observance 
of  the  game,  and  a  sleight-of-hand  in  count- 
ing and  scoring,  but  also  involved  the  con- 
stant correction,  by  looks,  and  frowns,  and 
kicks  under  the  table,  of  Richard  Swivel- 
ler, who  being  bewildered  by  the  rapidity 
with  which  his  cards  were  told,  and  the 
rate  at  which  the  pegs  travelled  down  the 
board,  could  not  be  prevented  from  some- 
times expressing  his  surprise  and  incredu- 
lity. Mrs.  Quilp  too  was  the  partner  of 
young  Trent,  and  for  every  look  that  passed 
between  them,  and  every  word  they  spoke, 
and  every  card  they  played,  the  dwarf  had 
eyes  and  ears;  not  occupied  alone  with 
what  was  passing  above  the  table,  but  with 
signals  that  might  be  exchanged  beneath 
it,  which  he  laid  all  kinds  of  traps  to  de- 
tect; besides  often  treading  on  his  wife's 
toes  to  see  whether  she  cried  out  or  re- 
mained silent  under  the  infliction,  in  which 
latter  case  it  would  have  been  quite  clear 
that  Trent  had  been  treading  on  her  toea 
before.  Yet,  in  the  midst  of  all  these  dis- 
tractions, the  one  eye  was  upon  the  old 
lady  always,  and  if  she  so  much  as  stealth- 
ily advanced  a  tea-spoon  towards  a  neigh- 
bouring glass  (which  she  often  did),  for  the 
purpose  of  abstracting  but  one  sup  of  its 
sweet  contents,  Quilp's  hand  would  overset 
it  in  the  very  moment  of  her  triumph,  and 
Quilp's  mocking  voice  implore  her  to  re- 
gard her  precious  health.  And  in  any  one 
of  these  his  many  cares,  from  first  to  last, 
Quilp  never  flagged  nor  faltered. 

At  length,  when  they  had  played  a  great 
many  rubbers  and  drawn  pretty  freely  upon 
the  case-bottle,  Mr.  Quilp  warned  his  lady 
to  retire  to  rest,  and  that  submissive  wife 
complying,  and  being  followed  by  her  in- 
dignant mother,  Mr.  Swiveller  fell  asleep. 
The  dwarf  beckoning  his  remaining  com- 
panion to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  held  a 
short  conference  with  him  in  whispers. 

"  It 's  as  well  not  to  say  more  than  one 
can  help  before  our  worthy  friend,"  said 
Quilp,  making  a  grimace  towards  the  slum- 
bering Dick.  «'  Is  it  a  bargain  between 
us,  Fred !  Shall  he  marry  little  rosy  Nell. 
by  and  bye  ?" 

"  You  have  some  end  of  your  own  to  an- 
swer of  course/'  returned  the  other. 
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"Of  course  I  have,  dear  Fred,"  said 
Quilp,  grinning  to  think  how  little  he  sus. 
peeled  what  the  real  end  was.  "It's  re- 
taliation perhaps;  perhaps  whim.  I  have 
influence,  Fred,  to  help  or  oppose.  Which 
-hall  I  use  it !  There  are  a  pair  of 
scales,  and  it  goes  into  one." 

-  Throw  it  into  mine  then,"  said  Trent. 
"It's    done,     Fred,"     rejoined     Quilp, 

stretching  out  his  clenched  hand  and 
opening  it  as  if  he  had  let  some  weight 
fall  out  "  It  *s  in  the  scale  from  this  time, 
and  turns  it,  Fred.  Mind  that" 

14  Where  have  they  gone  !"  asked  Trent. 

Quilp  shook  his  head,  and  said  that  point 
remained  to  be  discovered,  which  it  might 
be,  easily.  When  it  was,  they  would  be- 
gin their  preliminary  advances.  He  would 
visit  the  old  man,  or  even  Richard  Swivel- 
ler  might  visit  him,  and  by  affecting  a  deep 
concern  in  his  behalf  and  imploring  him 
to  settle  in  some  worthy  home,  lead  to  the 
child's  remembering  him  with  gratitude 
and  favour.  Once  impressed  to  this  ex- 
tent, it  would  be  easy,  he  said,  to  win  her 
in  a  year  or  two,  for  she  supposed  the  old 
man  to  be  poor,  as  it  was  a  part  of  his 
jealous  policy  (in  common  with  many  other 
misers)  to  feign  to  be  so,  to  those  about 
him. 

•  Ik-  Ins  :'•  ;::ned  it  often  enough  to  me, 
of  late,"  said  Trent. 

>h!  and  to  me  too!"  replied  the  dwarf. 

M  Which  is  more  extraordinary,  as  I  know 

how  rich  he  really  is." 

"  I  suppose  you  should,"  said  Trent 
••  1  think  i  should  indeed,"  rejoined  the 


dwarf,  and  in  that,  at  least,  he  spoke  the 
truth. 

After  a  few  more  whispered  words,  they 
returned  to  the  table,  and  the  young  man 
rousing  Richard  Swiveller  informed  him 
that  he  wns  waiting  to  depart.  This  was 
welcome  news  to  Dick,  who  started  up  di- 
rectly. After  a  few  words  of  confidence 
in  the  result  of  their  project  had  been  ex- 
changed, they  bade  the  grinning  Quilp 
good  nijjht. 

Quilp  crept  to  the  window  as  they  pass- 
ed in  the  street  below,  and  listened.  Trent 
was  pronouncing  an  encomium  upon  his 
wife,  and  they  were  both  wondering  by 
what  enchantment  she  had  been  brought 
!  to  marry  such  a  misshapen  wretch  as  he. 
1  The  dwarf  after  watching  their  retreating 
j  shadows  with  a  wider  grin  than  his  face  had 
yet  displayed,  stole  softly  in  the  dark  to  bed. 
In  this  hatching  of  their  scheme,  neither 
Trent  nor  Quilp  had  had  one  thought  about 
the  happiness  or  misery  of  poor  innocent 
Nell.  It  would  have  been  strange  if  the 
careless  profligate  who  was  the  butt  of 
both,  had  been  harassed  by  any  such  consi- 
deration ;  for  his  high  opinion  of  his  own 
merits  and  deserts  rendered  the  p: 
rather  a  laudable  one  than  otherwise ;  ant' 
if  he  had  boon  visited  by  so  unwonted  a 
guest  as  reflection,  he  would  —  be. 
brute  only  in  the  gratification  of  his  appe- 
tites—  have  soothed  his  conscience  with 
the  plea  that  he  did  not  mean  to  beat  or 
kill  his  wife,  and  would  therefore,  after  all 
said  and  done,  be  a  very  tolerable,  average 
husband. 


CHAPTER  THE  TWENTY-FOURTH, 


IT  was  not   until  they  were  quite  ex-  I 
hausted  and  could  no  longer  maintain  the 

at  which  1:  •!  from  tlir 

ground,   that   tin?   old    man   nnd    tin-   child 
red  to  stop,  nnd  nt  down  to  rest  ii|x>n 
tin-  borders  of  a  little-  wr*xl.    Here,  though 
tic-  course  wu~ 

they  rould 

of  distant   Hhoiits,  th- 

"•ating  of  drums.     < 

B   which    I,i y   hetue, 
spot  tln-y  i 
cern  the  t! 

booths;   hut  n<>  peraoo  was  apjn 
wards   them,    and    their   re.-tin^-pluco  was 
solitary  and  still. 
13* 


Some  time  elapsed  before  she  could  re- 

her  trembling  companion,  or  r 
him    to  a   state   of  moderate    tranquillity. 
ml    imagination   represented  to 
him  a  croud  of  persona  stealn 
them    beneath    t 

lurking  in  irnrn 

the   houghs   of  every    rustling    tre<        He 
united  by  apprehensions  ol 

Captive     In     Mill.- 

u  on  Id  bo  chained  and  scourged,  and  worse 

N 

•60    him,    save    through     iron    bars    and 

rs  affected 

her  grandliitner 

was  the  greatest  evil  she  could  dread ;  and 
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feel  in <r  for  the  time  as  though,  go  where 
they  would,  they  were  to  be  hunted  down, 
and  could  never  be  safe  but  in  hiding,  her 
heart  failed  her,  and  her  courage  drooped. 

In  one  so  young,  and  so  unused  to  the 
scenes  in  which  she  had  lately  moved,  this 
sinking  of  the  spirit  was  not  surprising. 
But,  nature  often  enshrines  gallant  and 
noble  hi'arts  in  weak  bosoms  —  oflenest, 
Go.1  bless  her,  in  female  breasts  —  and 
when  the  child,  casting  her  tearful  eyes 
upon  the  old  man,  remembered  how  weak 
he  was,  and  how  destitute  and  helpless  he 
would  be  if  she  failed  him,  her  heart  swell- 
ed within  her,  and  animated  her  with  new 
strength  and  fortitude. 

"  We  are  quite  safe  now,  and  have  no- 
thing to  fear,  indeed,  dear  grandfather," 
she  said. 

"Nothing  to  fear!"  returned  the  old 
man.  "  Nothing  to  fear  if  they  took  me 
from  thee !  Nothing  to  fear  if  they  parted 
us !  Nobody  is  true  to  me.  No,  not  one. 
Not.  even  Neil !" 

11  Oh  !  do  not  say  that,"  replied  the  child, 
"for  if  ever  anybody  was  true  at  heart, 
and  earnest,  I  am.  I  am  sure  you  know  I 
am." 

"  Then  how,"  said  the  old  man,  looking 
fearfully  round,  "  how  can  you  bear  to  think 
that  we  are  safe,  when  they  are  searching 
for  me  everywhere,  and  may  come  here, 
and  steal  upon  us,  even  while  we're  talk- 
ing 1" 

'•  Because  I  'm  sure  we  have  not  been 
followed,"  said  the  child.  "  Judge  for  your- 
self, dear  grandfather;  look  round,  and  see 
how  quiet  and  still  it  is.  We  are  alone 
together,  and  may  ramble  where  we  like. 
Not  safe !  Could  I  feel  easy— did  I  feel  at 
ease — when  any  danger  threatened  you  ?" 

"  True,  true,"  he  answered,  pressing  her 
hand,    but    still   looking   anxiously  about,  i 
"What  noise  was  that?" 

»•  A  bird,"  said  the  child,  "  flying  into  the  i 
wood,  and  leading  the  way  for  us  to  follow.  | 
You  remember  that  we  said  we  would  walk 
in  woods  and  fields,  and  by  the  side  of 
rivers,  and  how  happy  we  would  be — you 
remember  thatl  But  here,  while  the  sun 
shines  above  our  heads,  and  everything  is 
bright  and  happy,  we  are  sitting  sadly 
down,  and  losing  time.  See  what  a  plea- 
sant path;  and  there's  the  bird — the  same 
bird — now  he  flies  to  another  tree,  and  stays 
to  sing.  Come !" 

When  they  rose  up  from  the  ground,  and 
tov»k  tue  shady  track  which  led  them 
through  the  wood,  she  bounded  on  before ; 
printing  her  tiny  footsteps  in  the  moss, 
which  rose  elastic  from  so  light  a  pressure, 
and  gave  it  back  as  mirrors  throw  off 
oreath-  and  thus  she  lured  the  old  man 


!  on,  with  many  a  backward  look  and  merry 
beck,  now  pointing  stealthily  to  some  lone 
bird  as  it  perched  and  twittered  on  a  brauch 
that  strayed  across  their  path,  now  stopping 
to  listen  to  the  songs  that  broke  the  happy 
silence,  or  watch  the  sun  as  it  trembled 
through  the  leaves,  and  stealing  in  among 
the  ivied  trunks  of  stout  old  trees,  opened 
long  paths  of  light.  As  they  passed  on- 
ward, parting  the  boughs  that  clustered  in 
their  way,  the  serenity  which  the  child  had 
first  assumed,  stole  into  her  breast  in  earn- 
est ;  the  old  man  cast  no  longer  fearful 
looks  behind,  but  felt  at  ease  and  cheerful, 
for  the  further  they  passed  into  the  deep 
green  shade,  the  more  they  felt  that  the 
tranquil  mind  of  God  was  there  and  shed 
its  peace  on  them. 

At  length  the  path  becoming  clearer  and 
less  intricate,  brought  them  to  the  end  of 
the  wood,  and  into  a  public  road.  Taking 
their  way  along  it  for  a  short  distance,  they 
came  to  a  lane,  so  shaded  by  the  trees  on 
either  hand  that  they  met  together  over- 
head, and  arched  the  narrow  way.  A 
broken  finger-post  announced  that  this  led 
to  a  village  three  miles  off;  and  thither 
they  resolved  to  bend  their  steps. 

The  miles  appeared  so  long  that  they 
sometimes  thought  they  must  have  missed 
their  road.  But  at  last,  to  their  great  joy, 
it  led  downward  in  a  steep  descent,  with 
overhanging  banks  over  which  the  foot- 
paths led ;  and  the  clustered  houses  of  the 
village  peeped  out  from  the  woody  hollow 
below. 

It  was  a  very  email  place.  The  men 
and  boys  were  playing  at  cricket  on  the 
green ;  and  as  the  other  folks  were  looking 
on,  they  wandered  up  and  down,  uncertain 
where  to  seek  a  humble  lodging.  There 
was  but  one  old  man  in  the  little  garden 
before  his  cottage,  and  him  they  were  timid 
of  approaching,  for  he  was  the  schoolmas- 
ter, and  had  »•  School"  written  up  over  his 
window  in  black  letters  on  a  white  board. 
He  was  a  pale,  simple-looking  man,  of  a 
spare  and  meagre  habit,  and  sat  among  his 
flowers  and  beehives,  smoking  his  pipe,  in 
the  little  porch  before  his  door. 

"  Speak  to  him,  dear,"  the  old  man  whis- 
pered. 

'•  I  am  almost  afraid  to  disturb  him,"  said 
the  child,  timidly.  "  He  does  not  seem  to 
see  us.  Perhaps  if  we  wait  a  little,  he 
may  look  this  way." 

They  waited,  but  the  schoolmaster  cast 
no  look  towards  them,  and  still  sat,  thought- 
ful  and  silent,  in  the  little  porch.  He  had 
a  kind  face.  In  his  plain  old  suit  of  black, 
he  looked  pale  and  meagre.  They  fancied, 
too,  a  lonely  air  about  him  and  his  house, 
but  perhaps  that  was  because  the  other 
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people  formed  a  merry  company  upon  the 
green,  and  he  seemed  the  only  solitary  man 
in  all  the  place. 

They  were  very  tired,  and  the  child 
would  have  been  bold  enough  to  address 
even  a  schoolmaster,  but  for  something  in 
his  manner  which  seemed  to  denote  that 
he  was  uneasy  or  distressed.  As  they  stood 
hesitating  at  a  little  distance,  they  saw  that 
he  Bn'  it  a  time  like  one 

in  a  brown  study,  then  laid  aside  his  pipe 
ind  to,,k  •  .rden,  thru 

ftppmnchri.  and   looked  towards 

;i  with 
a  si|fh,  and  sat  H«>\vn  thoughtfully  as  beton-. 

As  nolxHly  »'!:*e  appeared  and  it  would 
soon  I'  ';i  tiN.k  eoi 

and   v.  id   resumed   his  pip*-  and 

•eat,  ventured    to  draw   near,   lending    |,,.r 

LOd     Tli»'  slight 

.!'    tin- 
wirket-if.v  flit    attention.       II' 

kindly,   but   *«•(• 
pointed  too,  nnd  slightly  sh(K>k  h 

i  curtsy,  ami  told  Inn 
wrre    p<><  r  -\\.n  song! 

for  the  night  winch  tln-y  would   glnd! . 

means  allo 

schoolmaster  looked  earnestly  nt  h*»r  as  the 
•poke,  laid  aside  his  pipe,  and  rope  up  di- 
rectlv. 


"If  you  could  direct  us  anyv. 
said   the   child,  "we  bhould   take  it  very 
kindly." 

"You  have  been  walking  a  long  way,* 
said  the  .srhoolin  ; 

"A  lonj;  way,  sir,1'  the  child  replied. 

"You're  a  young  traveller,   my  child,** 
'I,  laying  his  hand  gently  on  her  head. 
"Your  grandchild,  friend  .'" 

"Ay,  sir,"  cried  the  old  man,  "and  the 
stay  and  comfort  of  my  lit*'." 

"Come  in,"  .-aid  the  sclioolmaMer. 

\Vithout  further  preface  lie  conducted 
them  into  his  little  school-room,  which  waa 
parlour  nnd  kitchen  likeui-"-,  :m«!  told  thi-m 
th'-y  were  welcome  to  remain  under  hit 
roof  till  morning.  IMore  th.-y  h.-ni 
thanking  him,  he  spread  a  coaree  wh.ta 

cloth  li|M>n  the  table,  with   k 

uid  bringing  out  some  bread  an. 
m. -at    :,n.l    a  jug  of  beer,  besought  them  to 
eat  and  drink. 

Th.-  child   looked  round  the  room  as  she 
took    hi-r   sent.     Th. 

.  ni.trlied  and  cut  nnd  inked  all  < 
a  f»mnll  d' 

which  no  doubt  the  mnslrr  sit  ;  ;i 
eared  upon  •  lnL'b  shelf;  nnd  beside 

them  n  mi  '  linlla, 

.'-lines,  marbli-s,   half-raten   ap- 
ples, and  other  confiscated  property  of  idle 
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urchins.  Displayed  on  hooks  upon  the  wall 
in  all  their  terrors,  were  the  cane  and  ruler; 
and  near  them,  on  a  small  shelf  of  its  own, 
the  dunce's  cap,  made  of  old  newspapers 
and  decorated  with  glaring  wafers  of  the 
largest  size.  But,  the  great  ornaments  of 
the  walls,  were  certain  moral  sentences 
fairly  copied  in  good  round  text,  and  well- 
worked  sums  in  simple  addition  and  multi- 
plication, evidently  achieved  by  the  same 
hand,  which  were  plentifully  pasted  all 
round  the  room :  for  the  double  purpose,  as 
it  seemed,  of  bearing  testimony  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  school,  and  kindling  a  wor- 
thy emulation  in  the  bosoms  of  the  scholars. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  old  schoolmaster,  observ- 
ing that  her  attention  was  caught  by  these 
latter  specimens,  "  that's  beautiful  writing, 
my  dear." 

"  Very,  sir,"  replied  the  child,  modestly, 
"is  it  yours T' 

"Mine!"  he  returned,  taking  out  his 
spectacles  and  putting  them  on,  to  have  a 
better  view  of  the  triumphs  so  dear  to  his 
heart.  "/  couldn't  write  like  that,  novv-a- 
days.  No.  They  're  all  done  by  one  hand ; 
a  little  hand  it  is,  not  so  old  as  your's,  but 
a  very  clever  one." 

As  the  schoolmaster  said  this,  he  saw 
that  a  small  blot  of  ink  had  been  thrown 
on  one  of  the  copies,  so  he  took  a  penknife 
from  his  pocket,  and  going  up  to  the  wall, 
carefully  scratched  it  out.  When  he  had 
finished,  he  walked  slowly  backward  from 
the  writing,  admiring  it  as  one  might  con- 
template a  beautiful  picture,  but  with  some- 
thing of  sadness  in  his  voice  and  manner 
which  quite  touched  the  child,  though  she 
was  unacquainted  with  its  cause. 

"A  little  hand,  indeed,"  said  the  poor 
schoolmaster.  "Far  beyond  all  his  com- 
panions, in  his  learning  and  his  sports  too, 
how  did  he  ever  come  to  be  so  fond  of  me ! 
That  I  should  love  him  is  no  wonder,  but 
that  he  should  love  me — "  and  there  the 
schoolmaster  stopped,  and  took  off  his  spec- 
tacles to  wipe  them,  as  though  they  had 
grown  dim. 

"  I  hope  there  is  nothing  the  matter, 
MI,"  mid  Nell,  anxiously. 


"Not  much,  my  dear,"  returned  the 
schoolmaster.  "  I  hoped  to  have  seen  him 
on  the  green  to-night,  lie  was  always 
foremost  among  them.  But  he  '11  be  there 
to-morrow." 

"  Has  he  been  ill!"  asked  the  child,  with 
a  child's  quick  sympathy. 

"  Not  very.  They  said  he  was  wander- 
ing in  his  head  yesterday,  dear  boy,  and  sc 
they  said  the  day  before.  But  that 's  a  part 
of  that  kind  of  disorder;  it's  not  a  bad 
sign — not  at  all  a  bad  sign." 

The  child  was  silent.  He  walked  to  the 
door,  and  looked  wistfully  out.  The  sha- 
dows of  night  were  gathering,  and  all  was 
still. 

*'  If  he  could  lean  upon  somebody's  arm, 
he  would  come  to  me,  I  know,"  he  said, 
returning  into  the  room.  "He  always 
came  into  the  garden  to  say  good  night. 
But  perhaps  his  illness  has  only  just  taken 
a  favourable  turn,  and  it's  too  late  for  him 
to  come  out,  for  it 's  very  damp  and  there 's 
a  heavy  dew.  It 's  much  better  he  shouldn't 
come  to-night." 

The  schoolmaster  lighted  a  candle,  fast- 
ened the  window-shutter,  and  closed  the 
door.  But  after  he  had  done  this,  and  sac 
silent  a  little  time,  he  took  down  his  hat, 
and  said  he  would  go  and  satisfy  himself; 
if  Nell  would  sit  up  till  be  returned.  The 
child  readily  complied,  and  he  went  out. 

She  sat  there  half-an-hour  or  more,  feel- 
ing the  place  very  strange  and  lonely,  for 
she  had  prevailed  upon  the  old  man  to  go 
to  bed,  and  there  was  nothing  to  be  'heard 
but  the  ticking  of  an  old  clock,  and  the 
whistling  of  the  wind  among  the  trees, 
When  he  returned,  he  took  his  seat  in  the 
chimney-corner,  but  remained  silent  for  a 
long  time.  At  length  he  turned  to  her, 
and  speaking  very  gently,  hoped  she  would 
say  a  prayer  that  night  for  a  sick  child. 

"My  favourite  scholar!"  said  the  poor 
schoolmaster,  smoking  a  pipe  he  had  for- 
gotten to  light,  and  looking  mournfully 
round  upon  the  walls.  "  It  is  a  little  hand 
to  have  done  all  that,  and  waste  away 
with  sickness.  It  is  a  very,  very  little 
hand !" 
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CHAPTER  THE  TWENTY-FIFTH. 


AFTER  a  sound  night's  rest  in  a  chamber 
ji  the  thatched  roof,  in  which  it  seemed 
•-'.'xton   had   for  some   years   been   a 
lodger,  but  which  he  had  late! 

wife  and  a  cottage  of  his  own,  the 
child  rose  early  in  the  morning  and  de- 
scended to  the  room  when  Dipped 
last  i  ie  schoolmaster  had  already 
left  his  bed  and  gone  out,  she  bestirred 
!f  to  make  it  neat  and  comfortable, 
and  had  just  finished  its  arrangement  when 
the  kind  host  returned. 

thanked  her  many  times,  and  said 
^hat  the  old  dame  who  usually  did  such 
offices  for  him  had  gone  to  nurse  the  little 
scholar  whom  he  had  told  her  of.  The 
child  .  he  was,  and  hoped  he  was 

1  the  schoolmaster  shaking 
.•.Cully,  "no  better, 
even  8  jrse." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  for  that,  sir,"  said  the 
child. 

The  poor  schoolmaster  appeared  to  be 
gratified  by  her  earnest  manner,  but  yet 
red  more  uneasy  by  it,  for  he  added 
hastily  that  anxious  people  often  magnified 
an  evil  and  thought  it  greater  than  it  was; 
"  for  my  part,"  he  said,  in  his  quiet,  patient 
way,  "I  hope  it's  not  so.  I  don't  think 
he  can 

The  child    asked  his  leave  to  prepare 

and     h'-r    crrandtather    coming 

•rtook  of  it 

al  was   in    pro- 

';;at  the  old  man 

seen)1  iently  stood 

!  of  rest. 

journey  you  have  before  you  is 

a  Ion/  -aid,  "and  don't  press  you 

.cry  welcome  to  pass 

another    night  iiould   really   be 

saw  tint  the  old  man  look' 

iccept  or  decln  • 

••  1    shall  be  ghd    to  hu  oung 

nion  with  i.ie  for  one  da 
can  do  a  charity  to  a  lone  man,  an-: 
your- 

ed    upon  your  journ 
/ou  well  through  it,  and  will  walk  a 
way  wifu  you  before  «cbool  begins." 
-  What  are  wo  to  do,  Nell,"  mid   the 

11 


old  man  irresolutely,  "say  what  we're  to 
do,  dear." 

It  required  no  great  persuasion  to  induce 
I  the  child  to  answer  that  they  had  better 
accept  the  invitation  and  remain.  She 
nappy  to  show  her  gratitude  to  tke 
kind  schoolmaster  by  busying  herself  in 
the  performance  of  such  household  duties 
as  his  little  cottage  stood  in  need  of. 
When  these  were  done,  she  took  soma 
needle-work  from  her  basket,  and  sat  her- 
self down  upon  a  stool  beside  tho  lattice, 
where  the  honeysuckle  and  woodbino  en- 
twined their  tender  steins,  and  stealing 
into  the  room  filled  it  with  their  delicious 
breath.  Her  grandfather  was  basking  in 
in  outside,  breathing  the  perfume  of 
the  flowers,  and  idly  watching  the  clouds 
as  they  floated  on  before  the  light  summer 
wind. 

As  the  schoolmaster,  after  arranging  the 
two  forms  in  duo  order,  took  his  seat 
behind  his  desk  and  made  other  prepara- 
tions for  school,  the  child  was  apprehensive 
that  she  might  be  in  tho  way,  and  offered 
to  withdraw  to  her  little  bed-room.  But 
this  he  would  not  allow,  and  as  he  seemed 
d  to  have  her  there,  she  remained, 
busying  herself  with  her  work. 

" "Have    you    many   scholars,   sir?"  she 

The  poor  schoolmaster  shook  his  head, 
and  said  that  they  barely  filled  the  two 
forms. 

"  Are  the  others  c:>  asked  the 

child,  glim.  :i  the  wall 

'•  (!  >o|  I,.  ,y.-,"  returned  the  sohoolmaftW» 

M  good  boys  enough,  my  dear,  but  they  'il 

r  (Jo  like  that." 

mall   white-headed  boy  with  a 
burnt  fiee  appeared  at  tho  d<x)r  while  be 
waasp-ak  make 

a   ru-tn:   l><>\v,   came   in  ai.  :    Seat 

I'the  form-. 

boy  then  put  an  open  book,  a*t 
doff's-carcd    iiu<'u  Ins  knees,  and  th: 

:i- 

displnym  :  in  the  r.vpre.**i.  'ace  a 

illy  abstracting 

'he  spelling  mi  which    his 

eyes  were  fixed.    S<>-  is  another 

10  Btraggln 
and  after  him  a  red-headed  lad,  and  after 
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him  two  more  with  white  heads,  and  then 
one  with  a  flaxen  poll,  and  so  on  until  the 
forms  were  occupied  by  a  dozen  boys  or 
thereulxmts,  with  heads,  of  every  colour 
but  grey,  and  ranging  in  their  ages  from 
four  years  old  to  fourteen  years  or  more ; 
for  the  legs  of  the  youngest  were  a  long 
way  from  the  floor  when  he  sat  upon  the 
form,  and  the  eldest  was  a  heavy  good- 
tempered  foolish  fellow,  about  a  half  a  head 
taller  than  the  schoolmaster. 

At  the  top  of  the  first  form — the  post  of 
honour  in  the  school — was  the  vacant  place 
of  the  little  sick  scholar,  and  at  the  head 
of  the  row  of  pegs  on  which  those  who 
came  in  hats  or  caps  were  wont  to  hang 
them  up,  one  was  empty.  No  boy  attempt- 


ed to  violate  the  sanctity  of  scat  01  peg, 
but  many  a  one  looked  from  the  empty 
spaces  to  the  schoolmaster,  and  whispered 
his  idle  neighbour  behind  Ins  hand. 

Then  began  the  hum  of  conning  over 
lessons  and  getting  them  by  heart,  the 
whispered  jest  and  stealthy  game,  and  all 
the  noise  and  drawl  of  school ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  din  sat  the  poor  schoolmaster, 
the  very  image  of  meekness  and  simplicity, 
vainly  attempting  to  fix  his  mind  upon  the 
duties  of  the  day,  and  to  forget  his  little 
friend.  But  the  tedium  of  his  office  re- 
minded him  more  strongly  of  the  willing 
scholar,  and  his  thoughts  were  rambling 
from  his  pupils — it  was  plain. 


None  knew  this  better  than  the  idlest 
ooys,  who,  growing  bolder  with  impanity, 
waxed  louder  and  more  daring;  playing 
odd-or-even  under  the  master's  eye,  eating 
apples  openly  and  without  rebuke,  pinching 
each  other  in  sport  or  malice  without  the 
least  reserve,  and  cutting  their  autographs 
in  the  very  legs  of  his  desk.  The  puzzled 
dunce,  who  stood  beside  it  to  say  his  lesson 
out  of  book,  looked  no  longer  at  the  ceiling 
for  forgotten  words,  but  drew  closer  to  the 
master's  elbow,  and  ooldly  cast  his  eye 
upon  the  page ;  the  wag  of  the  little 
lr«>op  squinted  and  made  grimaces  (at  the 
•umlle&t  bo?  of  course),  holding  no  book 


before  his  face,  ami  his  approving  audience 
knew  no  constraint  in  their  delight.  If 
the  master  did  chance  to  rouse  himself  and 
seem  alive  to  what  was  going  on,  the  noise 
subsided  fora  moment  and  no  eyes  met  his 
but  wore  a  studious  and  a  deeply  humble 
look  ;  but  the  instant  he  relapsed  jiiwin,  it 
broke  out  afresh,  and  ten  times  louder  than 
before. 

Oh !  how  some  of  those  idle  fellows 
longed  to  be  outside,  and  how  they  looked 
at  the  open  door  and  window,  as  if  they 
half  meditated  rushing  violently  out,  plung- 
ing into  the  woods,  and  being  wild  boys' 
and  savages  from  that  time  forth.  Wha.» 
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rebellious  thoughts  of  the  cool  river,  and 
iome  shady  bathing-place  beneath  willow 

.  with  branches  dipping  in  the  water, 
kept  tempting  and  urging  that  fturdy  IM>V. 
who,  with  his  shirt-collar  unbuttoned  and 
flung  back  as  far  as  it  could  go,  sat  fan- 
n  ng  his  flu>hed  face  with  a  spelling-book, 

.iig  himself  a  whale,  or  a  tittlebat,  or 
a  fly,  or  anything  but  a  boy  at  school  on 
that  hot,  broil.  •  !  ask  that 

ether  '.rest  to  the 

door,  gave  him  opportunities  of  gliding  out 
into  the  garden  and  driving  his  companions 
to  it.  'imping  his  face  into  the 

bucket  of  the  well  and  then  rolling  on  the 

— ask  him  if  th  ver  such  a 

as   that,  when    even    the    bees  were 

diving  deep  down  into  the  cups  of  flowers 

and  stopping  there,  as  if  they  had  made  up 

their  minds  to  retire  from  business,  and  be 

no    more.     The 

day  v.  -s,  and    lying  on 

ring  at 

-ky  till  its  brightness   forced  one   to 

1  was 

.  time  to  be  poring  over  i 
in    a  dark  nxi:: 

:pied  with 

her  work,  hut    all  to   all    that 

passed,  though  ,id  of 

the     :  .       The    le-M'iis    OV.T, 

writing-time  began  ;  and  there  K-ing  hut 
-ind  that   the  n,  :i  boy 

sat  at  it  in  turn  and  laboured  at  his  crook- 
el  copy,  v.  walked    about. 
a    quieter    time;   for    ho  would 
come  and   look  over  the  writer's  -houlder, 
and  tell  him  mildly  to  observe  how  such  a 
-  was  lurm-d  in  such   a  copy  on  the 
.'•h    an  up-stroke  hero   and 
.  and  bid  him  take 
'(1  stop  and 
.<  k  child  had  said  last 

once  again  ;  n 


'•s,  and  making  no  grimaces,  for  full 
rwards. 

"  I   think,  boys,"  said   the  eel. 

I;    struck    '• 
•hall  gm-  ymi    an   extra    half-i 

• 


considerate  enough  to  leave  off,  as  soon  as 
!  the  longest-winded  among  them  were  quite 
'  out  of  breath. 

••You  must  promise  me  first,"  paid  the 
schoolmaster,  "  that  you  '11  not  be  no: 
at  least,  if  you  are,  that  you  '11  go  away 
and  be  so  —  away  out  of  the  village,  I  mean 
—  I'm  sure  you  wouldn't  disturb  your  old 
playmate  and  companion." 

There  \\  '  1  murmur,  (and  per- 

haps a  ver\ 

boy, 

perhaps  a.-  sincerely  as  any  of  them,  called 
those  about  him  to  u  itoess  that  !. 
shouted  in  a  \\hisper. 

"Then    pray  don't   forget,  there's   my 
dear  srhooln 

"  what  I   have  asked  you,  and  do  it  as  a 
favour  to  me.     Be    as  happy  a-  \ou  cnn, 
and  don't  be  unmindful  that  you  are  I! 
with  health.     (J.-.d  bye  all!'' 

"Thank'ee   sir,"    and  "good    bye   sir," 

were  said  a  great  many  times  in  a  variety 

of  voices,  and  th<'  Ktys  \M  nt  out  \'-ry  .-low- 

ly and  softly.      Bnt  there  was  the  sun  shin- 

ing  and  then1  were  the  birds    singing,  as 

un  only  shines  and  the  birds  only  sing 

and   half-holidays;  there 

(11  free  boys  to  climb 

r  leafy  branches  ;  the 

alter 

it  to  the  pure  air  ;  tl,- 

beckoning  towards  wood  and  stream;  the 
smooth  ground,  rendered  smoother  .-till  bj 
Blending  lights    ami    shadows,  inviting   to 
runs  and  leaps,  and  long  walks  ( 
whither.     It  wa--  iil(,rr  t|)an  bovcoulii 
and  with  a  joyous  \\hoop  the  \\  I 
took  to  their  heels  and  spread   them- 
about,  shoutiiii:  and  laughing  as  they  went. 
44  It's  natural,  thank  Heaven!"  mid  the 
poor  schoolmaster  looking  after  them.     -  I 
am  very  jjlad  they  didn't  mind  me  !" 

[t  !•  difficult,  however,  t.>  please  every- 
body, as  mo>t  of  us  \\ould  have  di-ci 
even   without  the    f;ib!e   \\lncli   bean  that 
moral;  and  in  the  cour.-e  of  th- 

and  aunts  of  pupil.- 
in  to  e.\pre,-,v  their  entire  disajiproval  of  the 

.     A    feu 

fined   themselves   to   hints,  such  a-  ixmtely 
inquiring  what  r- 
the  almanac  said  it  wan;  n 
th"     profound    villagi 
that  it  was  a  sliflit   to  the   throne  n: 

•    to  church   and   sta!' 

of  revolutionary  principles,  to  irrant  a  half 

:,  the 
jorily 

n     private 
that 


wish  that  they  should  be 


hing  but  an  act  of  down 
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right  robbery  and  fraud :  and  one  old  Inly, 
finding  that  she  could  not  inflame  or  irritate 
the  peaceable  schoolmaster  by  talking  to 
him,  bounced  out  of  his  house  and  talked 
at  him  tor  half-an-hour  outside  his  own 
window,  to  another  old  lady,  saying  that 
of  course  he  would  deduct  this  halt-holiday 
froyi  his  weekly  charge,  or  of  cour.- 
would  naturally  expect  to  have  an  oppo- 
sition started  against  him  ;  there  was  no 
want  of  idle  chaps  in  that  neighbourhood 
(here  the  old  lady  raised  her  voice),  and 
some  chaps  who  were  too  idle  even  to  be 
schoolmasters,  might  soon  find  that  there 
were  other  chaps  put  over  their  heads,  and 
so  she  would  have  them  take  care,  and  look 
pretty  sharp  about  them.  But  all  these 
taunts  and  vexations  failed  to  elicit  one 
word  from  the  meek  schoolmaster,  who  sat 
with  the  child  by  his  side, — a  little  more 
dejected  perhaps,  but  quite  silent  and  un- 
complaining. 

Towards  night  an  old  woman  came  tot- 
tering up  the  garden  as  speedily  as  she 
could,  and  meeting  the  schoolmaster  at  the 
door,  said  he  was  to  go  to  Darne  West's 
directly,  and  had  best  run  on  before  her. 
He  and  the  child  were  on  the  point  of 
going  out  together  for  a  walk,  and  without 
relinquishing  her  hand,  the  schoolmaster 
hurried  away,  leaving  the  messenger  to 
follow  as  she  might. 

They  stopped  at  a  cottage-door,  and  the 
schoolmaster  knocked  softly  at  it  with  his 
hand.  It  was  opened  without  loss  of  time. 
They  entered  a  room  where  a  little  group 
of  women  were  gathered  about  one,  older 
than  the  rest,  who  was  crying  very  bitter- 
ly, and  sat  wringing  her  hands  and  rocking 
herself  to  and  fro. 

"  Oh  dame !"  said  the  schoolmaster,  draw- 
ing near  her  chair,  "  is  it  so  bad  as  this?" 

"  He 's  going  fast,"  cried  the  old  wo- 
man; "my  grandson's  dying.  It's  all 
along  of  you.  You  shouldn't  see  him  now, 
but  for  his  being  so  earnest  on  it.  This  is 
what  his  learning  has  brought  him  to.  Oh 
dear,  dear,  dear,  what  can  I  do!" 

"  I)o  not  say  that  I  am  in  any  fault," 
urged  the  gentle  schoolmaster.  "  I  am  not 
hurt,  dame.  No,  no.  You  are  in  great 
distress  of  mind,  and  don't  mean  what  you 
say.  I  am  sure  you  don't." 

"I  do,"  returned  the  old  woman.  "I 
mean  it  all.  If  he  hadn't  been  poring  over 
his  books  out  of  fear  of  you,  he  would  have 
been  well  and  merry  now,  I  know  he 
would." 

The  schoolmaster  looked  round  upon  the 
other  women  as  if  to  entreat  some  one 
among  them  to  say  a  kind  word  for  him, 
but  they  shook  their  heads,  and  murmured 
to  each  other  that  they  never  thought  there 
was  mucn  good  in  learning,  and  that  this 


convinced  them.  Without  savin?  a  word 
in  reply,  or  giving  them  a  look'of  wptaftCfe 
he  followed  the  old  woman  who  had  dura 
moned  him  (and  who  had  now  rejoined 
them)  into  another  room,  where  his  infant 
friend,  half  dressed,  lay  stretched  up-m  a 
bed. 

He  was  a  very  young  boy  ;  quite  a  little 
child.     His  hair  still  hung  in  curls  about 
his  face,  and  his  eyes  were  very  In 
but  their  light  was  of  Heaven,  not.  earth. 
The  schoolmaster  took  a  seat  beside  him, 
and  stooping   over   the    pillow,  whispered 
his  name.     The  boy  sprung  up,  stroked  his 
face  with  his  hand,  and  threw  his  wi 
arms  around  his  neck,  crying  out  that  he 
was  his  dear  kind  friend. 

"  I  hope  I  always  was.  I  meant  to  be, 
God  knows,"  said  the  poor  school  master. 

"Who   is   that"!"  said   the  boy,  seeing 
Nell.     "I    am   afraid    to    kiss   her,  1 
should  make   her   ill.     Ask  her  to  shake 
hands  with  me." 

The  sobbing  child  came  closer  up,  and 
took  the  little  languid  hand  in  hers.  Re- 
leasing his  again  after  a  time,  the  sick  boy 
laid  him  gently  down. 

"  You  remember  the  garden,  Harry," 
whispered  the  schoolmaster,  anxious  to 
rouse  him,  for  a  dulness  seemed  gathering 
upon  the  child,  *'  and  how  pleasant  it  used 
to  be  in  the  evening  time?  You  must 
make  haste  to  visit  it  again,  for  I  think  the 
very  flowers  have  missed  you,  and  an 
gay  than  they  used  to  be.  You  will  come 
soon,  my  dear,  very  soon  now,  —  won't 
you?" 

The  boy  smiled  faintly  —  so  very,  very 
faintly — and  put  his  hand  upon  his  friend's 
grey  head.  He  moved  his  lips  too,  but  no 
voice  came  from  them  ;  no,  not  a  sound. 

'In  the  silence  that  ensued,  the  hum  of 
distant  voices  borne  upon  the  evening  air 
came  floating  through  the  opsn  window 
"  What 's  that  ?"  said  the  si«k  chiW,  open- 
ing  his  eyes.  ' 

"  The  boys  at  play  upon  the  green." 

He  took  a  handke'rchief  from  his  pillow 
and  tried  to  wave  it  above  his  head.  But 
the  feeble  arm  dropped  powerless  down. 

"Shall  I  do  it?"  said  the  schoolmaster. 

"  Please  wave  it  at  the  window,"  wa» 
the  faint  reply.  "Tie  it  to  the  lattice. 
Some  of  them  may  see  it  tlu-re  Perhaps 
they  '11  think  of  mo,  and  look  this  way." 

He  raised  his  head,  and  glanced  from 
the  fluttermg  signal  to  his  idle  bat,  that 
lay  with  slate  and  book  and  other  boyish 
property  upon  a  table  in  the  ~oom.  And 
then  he  laid  him  softly  down  once  more, 
and  asked  if  the  little  girl  were  there,  for 
he  could  not  see  her. 

She  stepped  forward,  and  pressed  the 
passive  hand  that  lay  upon  the  coverlet 
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The  two  old  friends  and  companions — for 
such  they  were,  though  they  were  man  and 
child — held  each  other  in  a  long  embrace, 
and  then  the  little  scholar  turned  his  face 
towards  the  wall,  and  fell  asleep. 


The  poor  schoolmaster  sat  in  the  same 

place,  holding  the  small  cold  hand  in  his, 
and  chilling  ft.  It  was  but  the  hand  of  a 
dead  child.  He  felt  that;  and  yet  he 
chafed  it  still,  and  could  not  lay  it  down. 


CM  M'TF.R  TIIK  TWKNTY-SIXTH. 


ALMOST  broken-hearted,  Xell  withdrew 
with  the  schoolmaster  from  t!u>  bedside  and 
returned  to  his  cottage.  In  the  midst  of 
her  grief  and  tear?  s  !ul  to 

conceal  their  real  cause  from  the  old  man, 
for  the  dead  boy  had  been  a  grandchild, 
and  left  but  one  aged  relative  to  mourn  his 
premature  decay. 

Sh>  .,-d  as  quickly  as  she 

could,  and  when  she 
vent  to  the  sorrow  with  which  her 
was  oven  : 

had  v.  w  as  nut  v. 

of  content  I  with 

the  lot  which  !<••  h  and   fn  • 

and  gratitude  that  -;.  to  the 

one  relative  and  friend  slu-  lovrd,  and  to 
live  and  move  in  a  beautiful  world,  when 
BO  m 

full    of  *h<  ; 

and  L  .     1  low  many 

of  th« 

fhe  i 

,•1  not  JXT- 
•t   a   bright 

are  I 

them, 

1    she 

mind. 

II.  r  dreamt  were 

'!  and   rovrn-d   up.  In,1 
with   ang<-ls,    and    Minimi:    hnppily. 
•un    darting    hi.s    cheerful    rays    into    Uie 
loom, 
but  t 
and 
By 

"  CK>1  ha 


i    her 


It  was  with  a  trembling  and  reluctant 

hand,  that  the  child  held  out  to  him  the 

money  which  the  lady  had  given  her  at  the 

races    for   her   flowers:    faltering   in   her 

thanks  as  she  thought  how  small  the  sum 

-.nd  blushing  as  she  offered  it.     But 

he  bade  her  put  it  up,  and  stooping  to  kiss 

her  cheek,  turned  back  into  his  house. 

They  had   not  gone  half-a-dozen  paces 

t   the  door  again;  the  o.d 

man  retraced  hi-  bale  hands,  and 

:d  did  the  s 

'"«*!  fortune  and  happiness  go  with 
you  !"  said  the  poor  schoolmaster.  "I  am 
quite  a  solitary  mat 

.  you'll  not. 

.ool." 

lined 
il  for 

your  kindi.' 

'•  1  have  heard  such  words  from  the  lipe 
of  children    ver. 

r,    .-baking    his    head,    a:; 
thoughtfully,    "hut     they    were    son 

but  that  's  over— 

and  turn-  d  away,  walking  slowly  an 
k,  until   they  could    r- 
'  !i  they   had  left    ' 
lar  behind,  and  even  lo.-t  sight  of  I 
They    tni<!:" 

•  •in. 

Hut  m:ii! 
\\  nh  the  exception  of  two  or  I. 

iMe   clusters   of  cottaiM'S   uhic! 
passed,   without   .-t"j> 


ig  weary  ond 
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The  afternoon  had  worn  away  into  a 
beautiful  even  in::,  when  they  arrived  ;it  a 
point  where  the  road  made  a  sharp  turn 
and  struck  nnmon.  On  the  bor- 

der of  this  common,  and  close  to  the  hedge 
which  divided  it  from  the  cultivated  fields 
a  caravan  was  drawn  up  to  rest;  upon 
which,  by  reason  of  its  situation,  they  came 
ao  suddenly  that  they  could  not  have 
avoided  it  if  they  would. 

It  was  not  a  shabby,  dingy,  dusty  cart, 
but  a  smart  little  house  upon  wheels,  with 
white  dimity  curtains  festooning  the  win- 
dows, and  window-shutters  of  green  picked 
out  with  panels  of  a  staring  red,  in  which 
happily-contrasted  colours  the  whole  con- 
cern shone  brilliant.  Neither  was  it  a 
poor  caravan  drawn  by  a  single  donkey  or 


emaciated    horse,  for  a   pair  of  horses   in 

pretty   o-ood    condition  were  released  from 

the  shafts  and  grazing  on  the  fronzy  grass. 

'  Neither  Was  it  a  gipsy  caravan,  for  at  the 

'  open    door    (graced    with    a    bright    brass 

knocker)  sat    a    Christian   lady,  stout  and 

comfortable  to  look  upon,  who  wore  a  larire. 

,  bonnet  trembling  with  bows.     And  that'  it 

|  was  not  an  unprovided  or  destitute  caravan 

i  was    clear   from    this    lady's    occupation, 

I  which  was  the  very  pleasant  one  of  taking 

tea.     The  tea-things,  including  a  bottle  of 

i  rather    suspicious    character   and    a    cold 

knuckle  of  ham  were  set  forth  upon  a  drum, 

covered  with  a  white  napkin ;  and  there, 

as  if  at  the  most  convenient  round-table  in 

all  the  world,  sat  this  roving  lady,  taking 

her  tea  and  enjoying  the  prospect. 


it  happened  that  at  that  moment  the  lady 
of  the  caravan  had  her  cup  (which,  that 
everything  about  her  might  be  of  a  stout 
and  comfortable  kind,  was  a  breakfast  cup,)  : 
to  her  lip?,  and  that  having  her  eyes  lifted 
to  the  sky  in  her  enjoyment  of  the  full 
flavour  of  the  tea,  not  unmingled  possibly 
witn  JUPC  the  slightest  dash  or  gleam  of  I 
ftuinething  out  of  the  suspicious  bottle — but 
this  is  mere  speculation  and  not  distinct 
of  history— it  happened  that  being  i 


thus  agreeably  engaged,  she  did  not  see 
the  travellers  when  they  first  came  np.  Tt 
was  not  until  she  was  in  the  act  of  setting 
down  the  cup,  and  drawing  a  long  breath 
after  tne  exertion  of  causing  its  contents  to 
disappear,  that  the  lady  of  the  caravan  be- 
held an  old  man  and  a  young  child  walk- 
ing slowly  by,  and  glancing  at  her  proceed- 
ings with  eyes  of  modest  but  hungry  ad- 
miration. 

"  Hey !"  cried  the  lady  of  the  caravan, 
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•cooping  the  crumbs  out  of  her  lap  anc^ 
•wallowing  the  same  before  wiping  her 
lips.  "Yes,  to  be  sure. — Who  won  the 
Helter-Skelter  Plate,  child  1" 

"  Won  what,  ma'am  1"  asked  Nell. 

"The  Ilelter-Skelter  Plate  at  the  races, 
child — the  plate  that  was  run  for  on  the 
second  day." 

"  On  the  second  day,  ma'am  ?" 

"Second  day!  Yes,  second  day,"  re- 
peated the  lady  with  an  air  of  impatience. 
a  Can't  you  say  who  won  the  Helter-Skel- 
ter Plate  when  you  're  asked  the  question 

••  1  don't  know,  ma'am." 
u  Don't  know  !"  repeated  the  lady  of  the 
caravan  ;  "  why,  you   were  there.     I  saw 
you  with  my  own  eyes." 

Nell  was  not  a  little  alarmed  to  hear 
this,  supposing  that  the  lady  might  be  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  firm  of  Short 
&,  Codlm  ;  but  what  followed  tended  to  re- 
assure her. 

"  And  very  sorry  I  was,"  said  the  lady 
of  the  caravan,  "  to  see  you  in  company 
with  a  Punch  ;  a  low,  practical,  wulgar 
wretch,  that  people  should  scorn  to  look 
at" 

I  not  there  by  choice,"  returned 

the  child  ;  "  we  didn't  know  our  way,  and 
the  two  men  were  very  kind  to  us,  and  let 
us  travel  with  them.  Do  you  —  do  you 
know  them,  ma'arn  !" 

"  Know  'em,  child  !"  cried  the  lady  of 
the  caravan  in  a  sort  of  shriek.    "  Know  • 
tfiem!     But  you're   young  and   inexperi- 
enced, and  that's  your  excuse  for  askinir 
sich  •  .     Do  I  look  as  if  I  know'd 

;i   look   an   if  it 
know'd  Y 

I'am,  no,"  said  the  child,  fearing 
she   i  .itted  some  grievous  fault. 

Ion." 

It  was  granted  immediately,  though  the 
lady  ,urh  milled  and  dis- 

composed UppoHtlon. 

.Lined    th.r 
left  t 

imi,'  to  the  nfc.\ 

j    purposed  to  spend   th"  night. 
As   the   countenance  of  the   stout    la'. 
gan   to  clear  up,  H!P  iijuire 

now  i  the 

•tout  lady  did  not  r»'u<-  t<>.  until  hlje  had 
thoroughly 

'  i>'  tirst  day  in  a  gig,  and  as  an 
i   tint  In  i 

with  any 

matters  of  hustnew  or  profit — waa,  th 
town  was  ' 

Tin  u    a    httle 

dashed  thn  child,  who  could  i>< 
press  a  tear  as    she  glanced  along  the 


darkening  road.    Her  grandfather  made  no 
complaint,    but  he  sighed   heavily  as   he 
I  leaned  upon  his  staff,  and  vainly  tried  to 
pierce  the  dusty  distance. 

The  lady  of  the  caravan  was  in  the  acl 
of  gathering  her  tea  equipage  together 
preparatory  to  clearing  the  table,  but  noting 
the  child's  anxious  manner  she  hesitated 
and  stopped.  The  child  curtsied,  thanked 
her  for  her  information,  and,  giving  her 
hand  to  the  old  man,  had  already  got  some 
fifty  yards  or  so,  away,  when  the  lady  of 
the  caravan  called  to  her  to  return. 

"Come  nearer,  nearer  still" — said  she, 
beckoning  to  her  to  ascend  the  steps.  "  Are 
you  hungry,  child  ?" 

"  Not  very,  but  \ve  are  tired,  and  it's — 
it  is  a  long  way" — 

"  Well,  hungry  or  not,  you  had  better 
have  some  tea,"  rejoined  her  new  acquaint- 
ance. "I  suppose  you  are  agreeable  to 
that,  old  gentleman  1" 

The  grandfather  humbly  pulled  off  hi» 
hat  and  thanked  her.  The  lady  of  the  ca- 
ravan then  bade  him  come  up  the  steps 
likewise;  but  the  drum  proving  an  incon- 
venient table  for  two,  they  descended  airain, 
and  sat  upon  the  irrass,  where  she  handed 
down  to  them  the  tea-tray,  the  bread  and 
butter,  the  knuckle  of  ham,  and  in  short 
•liinir  of  which  she  had  partaken  her- 
self, except  the  bottle,  which  she  had  al- 
ready embraced  an  opportunity  of  slipping 
into  her  pocket. 

t  'fin  out  near  the  hind  wheels, 
child,  that's  tin;  hot  place" — said  their 
friend,  superintending  the  arrangements 
from  above.  "  \ow  hand  up  the  teapot 
for  a  little  more  hot  water,  and  a  pinch  of 
fre<h  tea,  and  then  both  of  you  eat  und 
drink  as  much  as  you  can,  and  don't  spare 
anything;  that's  all  I  ask  of  you." 

They  might  perhaps  have  carried  out  the 
lady's  wish,  if  it  had  been  less  freely  ex- 
pressed, or  even  if  it  had  not  brm  ex- 
1  at  all.  Hut  as  this  direction  re 
lie\ed  them  from  any  shadow  of  d-'Vacy 
or  uneasiness,  they  made  a  hearty  meal 

:t  to  the  utmost. 

While'  th«'y  were  thus  engaged,  tiie  lady 
of  the  caravan   alighted  on  the   earl 
with  her  hands  clasped  behind  her,  in. 
large  bonnet  trembling  excessively,  walked 
up  and  down  in  a  measured  tread  and  \ery 

U)   time  \\ith   an 
and    deriving  jwirticular  gi 
the    red   panels    and   the  brtw 
When  she  had  taken  le  exorcise 

i  the  step* 

illed  ** George;"  \\iien-njv.n  a  man 
in    a    carter's    ;.  i    been    w 

shrouded  in  a  hedge  up  to  this  time  at  U* 
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eee  everything  that  passed  without  being 
seen  himself,  parted  the  twigs  that  con- 
cealed him,  and  appeared  in  a  sitting  atti- 
tude, supporting  on  his  legs  a  baking-dish 
and  a  halt-gallon  stone  bottle,  and  bearing 
in  his  right  hand  a  knife,  and  in  his  left  a 
fork. 

44  Yes,  Missus," — said  George. 

"  1  low  (lid  you  find  the  celd  pie,  George?" 

•'  It  warn't  amiss,  mum." 

"And  the  beer,"  said  tiie  lady  of  the 
caravan,  with  an  appearance  of  being  more 
interested  in  this  question  than  the  last; 
u  is  it  passable,  George  ?" 

"  It 's  more  flatterer  than  it  might  be," 
George  returned;  "but  it  an't  so" bad  for 
all  that" 

To  set  the  mind  of  his  mistress  at  rest, 
he  took  a  sip  (amounting  in  quantity  to  a 
pint  or  thereabouts)  from  the  stone  bottle, 
and  then  smacked  his  lips,  winked  his  eye, 
and  nodded  his  head.  No  doubt  with  the 
same  amiable  desire,  he  immediately  re- 
sumed his  knife  and  fork,  as  a  practical 
assurance  that  the  beer  had  wrought  no 
bad  effect  upon  his  appetite. 

The  lady  of  the  caravan  looked  on  ap- 
provingly for  some  time,  and  then  said, 

"Have  you  nearly  finished?" 

"  Wery  nigh,  mum."  And  indeed,  after 
scraping  the  dish  all  round  with  his  knife 
and  carrying  the  choice  brown  morsels  to 
his  mouth,  and  after  taking  such  a  scien- 
tific pull  at  the  stone  bottle  that,  by  de- 
grees almost  imperceptible  to  the  sight,  his 
head  went  further  and  further  back  until 
he  lay  nearly  at  his  full  length  upon  the 
ground,  this  gentleman  declared  himself 
quite  disengaged,  and  came  forth  from  his 
retreat. 

"  I  hope  I  haven't  hurried  you,  George," 
»aid  his  mistress,  who  appeared  to  have  a 
^reat  sympathy  with  his  late  pursuit. 

"  If  you  have,"  returned  the  follower, 
wisely  reserving  himself  for  any  favourable 
contingency  that  might  occur,  "  we  must 
make  up  for  it  next  time,  that's  all." 

"  We  are  not  a  heavy  load,  George  1" 

"That's  always  what  the  ladies  say," 
^plied  the  man,  looking  a  long  way  round, 


as  if  he  were  appealing  to  Nature  in  gene- 
ral against  such  monstrous  proposition!, 
"  If  you  see  a  woman  a  driving  you  '11  al- 
ways perceive  that  she  never  will  keep  her 
whip  still ;  the  horse  can't  go  fast  enough 
for  her.  If  cattle  have  pot  their  proper 
load,  you  never  can  persuade  a  \vi  iimir  that 
they  '11  not  bear  something  more.  What  is 
the  cause  of  this  here?" 

"  Would  these  two  travellers  make  much 
difference  to  the  horses,  if  we  took  them 
with  us'!"  asked  his  mistress,  offering  no 
reply  to  the  philosophical  inquiry,  and 
pointing  to  Nell  and  the  old  man,  who 
were  painfully  preparing  to  resume  their 
journey  on  foot. 

"They'd  make  a  difference,  in  course," 
said  George,  doggedly. 

"Would  they  make  much  difference?" 
repeated  his  mistress.  "They  can't  be 
very  heavy." 

"  The  weight  o'  the  pair,  mum,"  said 
George,  eyeing  them  with  the  look  of  a 
man  who  was  calculating  within  half  an 
ounce  or  so,  "  would  be  a  trifle  under  that 
of  Oliver  Cromwell." 

Nell  was  very  much  surprised  that  the 
man  should  be  so  accurately  acquainted 
with  the  weight  of  one  whom  she  had  read 
of  in  books  as  having  lived  considerably 
before  their  time,  but  speedily  forgot  the 
subject  in  the  joy  of  hearing  that  they 
were  to  go  forward  in  the  caravan,  for 
which  she  thanked  its  lady  with  unaffected 
earnestness.  She  helped  with  great  readi- 
ness and  alacrity  to  put  away  the  tea- 
things  and  other  matters  that  were  lying 
about,  and,  the  horses  being  by  that  time 
harnessed,  mounted  into  the  vehicle,  fol- 
lowed by  her  delighted  grandfather.  Their 
patroness  then  shut  the  door  and  sat  her- 
self down  by  her  drum  at  an  open  win- 
dow ;  and,  the  steps  being  struck  by  George 
and  stowed  under  the  carriage,  away  they 
went,  with  a  great  noise  of  flapping  and 
creaking  and  straining;  and  the  bright 
brass  knocker,  which  nobody  ever  knocked 
at,  knocking  one  perpetual  double  knock 
of  its  own  accord  as  they  jolted  heavily 
along. 
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\VIIKN  they  had  travelled  slowly  for- 
ward for  some  short  distance,  Nell 
tared  to  steal  a  look  round  the  caravan 
and  to  observe  it  more  closely.  One  half 
of  it  —  that  moiety  in  which  the  comfort- 
able prop;  .toil  —  was 

carpeted,  and  so  partitioned  off  at  the 
further  end  as  to  accommodate  a  sleeping- 
place,  constructed  after  the  fashion  of  a 
berth  on  board  ship,  which  was  shaded,  like 
the  little  wind.)'.  .-  white  curtains, 

and  looked  .  though  by 

what  kind  >  lady 

of  the  caravan  over  contrived  to  pet  into 
>  an  unfathomable  mystery.  The 
other  half  served  for  a  kitchen,  and  was 
fitted  up  with  a  stove  whose  small  chim- 
ney passed  through  the  roof.  It  held  also 
a  closet  or  lard 

pitcher  of  water,  and  a  few  cooking 
gils  and  articles  of  crocker.  latter 

necessaries  hung  upon  the  walls,  which,  in 

:i  of  the  establishment  d- 
to   the    lady  of  the   caravan,  wore   orna- 
mented with  such   Lrayr  and   lighter 

;s  as  a  triangle  and  a  couple  of  well- 
thumbed  tambour 

ladv  of  the  caravan  sat  at  one  win- 

dow in    all    the    pride   and  poetry  of  the 

il   iii-trumonts,  and    little    Nell  and 

sat  at  the  other  in  all  the 

r.ctlle  and  saucepans,  while 

th»-  machine  jo^ed   on   and   .shifted    the 

dark-  mly.     At  first 

»  ike  little,  and  only  in 

tniliar 

with  the  place   I  ire.l   to  COD 

with  talked  about  the 

and   '  la   thai 

••id    linn    1 

rving, 

child,"  she  said,  "how  do  you 
n  way  of  : 

very  pleasant  indeed,  to 


was    Iron  a    lowncst    in 

lant; 

lant  v 

of  which  n  N  been  already  made, 

or  frcm  other  sources,  »hc  did  not  say. 


"That's   the  happiness  of  you   young 
people,"  she  continued.    "  You  don't  know 
what   it   is  to   be   low   in   your   fee!. 
You  always  have  your  appetites  too,  and 
what  a  comfort  that  i- 

i  thought  that  she  could  sometimes 
dispense  with  her  own  appetite  very  con- 
veniently ;  and  thought,  moreover,  that 
there  was  nothing  either  in  the  lady's  per- 
sonal appearance  or  in  her  manner  of 
taking  tea,  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
her  natural  relish  for  meat  and  drink 
had  at  all  failed  her.  She  silently  a- 
ed,  however,  as  in  duty  bound,  to  what  the 
lady  had  said,  and  waited  until  she  should 

Lgain. 

Instead  of  speaking,  however,  she  sat 
looking  at  the  child  for  a  long  time  in 
silence,  and  then  getting  up,  brought  out 
i  corner  a  large  roll  of  canvass  about 
a  yard  in  width,  which  she  laid  upon  the 
floor  and  spread  open  with  her  foot  until  it 
nearly  reached  from  one  end  of  the  caravan 

ither. 

'•  There  child,"  she  said,  "read  that." 
X-  !1  walked  down  it,  and  read  aloud,  in 
enormous    black    letters,    the    inscription 
"JARM:Y'S  WAX-Wo 

44  Read  it  again,"  said  the  lady,  compla 
cently. 

44  Jarley's  Wax-Work,"  repeated  Nell. 
44 That's   me,"   said    the   lady.     "I   arc 

rloy/' 

Giving  the  child  an  encouraging   look, 
intended  to  rea.-.-uro  her  and  let  her  i. 
that,  although  »h 

r  urinal    Jarlry,  >\i<'    must    not   allow 
.Uerly    overwhelmed    and 
down,  the    lady    of    '  LD    un- 

folded   another    somil,    u  . 

•  ;••  hundred  e  full 

r  scroll  on 
which  was  written,  "  '] 

and  t; 

inscriptions  as  "  \o\v  exhibiting  u  it). 

44  The  (genuine  and  01.' 

.    the 


of   \V  rni    of 
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parodies  on  popular  melodies,  as  "Believe 
me  if  all  Jarley's  wax-work  so  rare"—"  I 
§aw  thy  show  in  youthful  prime" — "  Over 
the  water  to  Jarley;"  while  to  consult  all 
tastes,  others  were  composed  with  a  view 
to  the  lighter  and  more  facetious  spirits,  as 
t  parody  on  the  favourite  air  of  "If  I  had 
a  donkey,"  beginning 

If  I  know'd  a  donkey  wot  would'nt  go 

Mrs.  Jarley's  \\ax-vvork  show. 
Doyuu  think  I'd  acknowledge  him  ?  Oh,  no,  no! 
Then  run  to  Jarley's — 

besides  several  compositions  in  prose, 
purporting  to  be  dialogues  between  the 
Emperor  of  China  and  an  oyster,  or  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  a  dissenter 
on  the  subject  of  church-rates,  but  all 
having  the  same  moral,  namely,  that  the 
reader  must  make  haste  to  Jarley's,  and 
that  children  and  servants  were  admitted 
at  half-price.  When  she  had  brought  all 
these  testimonials  of  her  important  posi- 
tion in  society  to  bear  upon  her  young 
companion,  Mrs.  Jarley  rolled  them  up, 
and  having  put  them  carefully  away,  sat 
down  again,  and  looked  at  the  child  in 
triumph. 

"  Never  go  into  the  company  of  a  filthy 
Punch  any  more,"  said  Mrs.  Jarley,  "  after 
this." 

"  I  never  saw  any  wax-work  ma'am," 
said  Nell.  "  Is  it  funnier  than  Punch  1" 

"Funnier!"  said  Mrs.  Jarley  in  a  shrill 
voice.  "  It  is  not  funny  at  all." 

"  Oh !"  said  Nell  with  all  possible  hu- 
mility. 

"It  isn't  funny  at  all,"  repeated  Mrs. 
Jarley.  "  It's  calm  and — what's  that  word 
again — critical? — no — classical,  that's  it — 
its  calm  and  classical.  No  low  beatings 
and  knockings  about,  no  jokings  and  squeak- 
ings  like  your  precious  Punches,  but  al- 
ways the  same,  with  a  constantly  unchang- 
ing air  of  coldness  and  gentility;  and  so 
like  life,  that  if  wax- work  only  spoke  and 
walked  about,  you  would  hardly  know  the 
difference.  I  won't  go  so  far  as  to  say  that, 
as  it  is,  I've  seen  wax-work  quite  like  life, 
but  I've  certainly  seen  some  life  that  was 
exactly  like  wax-work." 

"  Is  it  here,  ma'am  ]"  asked  Nell,  whose 
curiosity  was  awakened  by  this  description. 

"  Is  what  here,  child  1" 

"  The  wax-work,  ma'am  1" 

"  Why,  bless  you,  child,  what  are  you 
thinking  of?  —  how  could  such  a  collection 
De  here,  where  you  see  everything  except 
the  inside  of  one  little  cupboard  and  a  few 
boxes  ?  It 's  gone  on  in  the  other  wans,  to 
the  assembly-rooms,  and  there  it'll  be  ex- 
hibited the  day  after  to-morrow.  You  are 
£-  TO  the  same  town,  and  you  '11  see  it,  I 


dare  say.  It 's  natural  to  expect  that  you  fl! 
see  it,  and  I  've  no  doubt  you  will.  I  sup- 
pose you  couldn't  stop  away  if  you  was  to 
try  ever  so  much." 

"  I  shall  not  be  in  the  town.  I  think, 
ma'am,"  said  the  child. 

"  Not  there  !"  cried  Mrs.  Jarley.  "  Then 
where  will  you  be  ?" 

"  I — I — don't  quite  know.  I  am  not  cer- 
tain.'^ 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  're  tra- 
velling about  the  country  without  knowing 
where  you  're  going  to  1"  said  the  lady  of 
the  caravan.  "  What  curious  people  you 
are  !  What  line  are  you  in  ?  You  looked 
to  me  at  the  races,  child,  as  if  you  were 
quite  out  of  your  element,  and  had  got 
there  by  accident." 

"  We  were  there  quite  by  accident,"  re- 
turned Nell,  confused  by  this  abrupt  ques- 
tioning. "  We  are  poor  people,  ma'am,  and 
are  only  wandering  about.  We  have  no- 
thing to  do; — I  wish  we  had." 

"  You  amaze  me  more  and  more,"  said 
Mrs.  Jarley,  after  remaining  for  some  time 
as  mute  as  one  of  her  own  figures.  "  Why, 
what  do  you  call  yourselves  1  Not  beg- 
gars 1" 

"  Indeed,  ma'am,  I  don't  know  what  else 
we  are,"  returned  the  child. 

"  Lord  bless  me  !"  said  the  lady  of  the 
caravan  :  "  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  ! 
Who  'd  have  thought  it  !" 

She  remained  so  long  silent  after  thia 
exclamation,  that  Nell  feared  she  felt  her 
havintr  been  induced  to  bestow  her  protec- 
tion and  conversation  upon  one  so  poor,  to 
be  an  outrage  upon  her  dignity  that  nothing 
could  repair.  This  persuasion  was  rather 
confirmed  than  otherwise  by  the  tone  in 
which  she  at  length  broke  silence  and 
said, 

"And  yet  you  can  read;  and  write,  too, 
I  shouldn't  wonder  ]" 

"  Yes,  ma'am,1"  said  the  child,  fearful  of 
giving  new  offence  by  the  confession. 

"  Well,  and  what  a  thing  that  is !"  re- 
turned Mrs.  Jarley.  "/can't." 

Nell  said,  "Indeed,"  in  a  tone  which 
might  imply,  either  that  she  was  reason- 
ably surprised  to  find  the  genuine  and  only 
Jarley,  who  was  the  delight  of  the  No- 
bility and  Gentry,  and  the  peculiar  pet  of 
the  Royal  Family,  destitute  of  those  fa- 
miliar arts;  or  that  she  presumed  so  great 
a  lady  could  scarcely  stand  in  need  of  such 
ordinary  accomplishments.  In  whatever 
way  Mrs.  Jarley  received  the  response,  it 
did  not  provoke  her  to  further  questioning, 
or  tempt  her  into  any  more  remarks  at  the 
time  ;  for  she  relapsed  into  a  thoughtful 
silence,  and  remained  in  that  state  so  long 
that  Nell  withdrew  to  the  other  window 
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anu  rejoined  her  grandfather,  who  was  now 
awake. 

At  length  the  lady  of  Th  -hook 

off  her  fit  of  meditation,  an;),  summoning 
the  driver  to  come  under  the 
which  she  was  sealed,   hold 
versation  with  him  in  a  low  tone  of 
as  if  she  were  ask  in /  >  on  an  im- 

portant point,  and  d> 
cons 

conference  at  1  :,  she  drew 

in  her  In-  .:id  beckoned  N7ell  to 

approach. 

;  1  the  old  gentleman,  too,"  said  Mr*. 
Jarlt  .vant  to  have  a  word  with 

him.     Do   you   want    a  jjood  situation  for 
your  grand-daughter.  If  you  do, 

I  can  put  her  in  the  way  of  getting  one. 
ly?" 

"  I  can't  leave  her,"  answered  the  old 
man.  "  We  can't  separate.  What  would 
become  of  me  without  hrr 

"  I  should  have  thought  you  were   old 
:!i  to  take  <  -self,  if  you  ever 

will  Lv.  irply. 

"H  the  "child, 

in  an  ear: 

will  he  again.     Pray  do  not  speak  harshly 
to  h; 
she  a 
part  from  the  other  if  all  the  wealth  or'  the 

••d  by 

at  the  old   man. 

hand  ;f she 

could  th   his 

thrn-t  her 

•id  had  an- 

:-;ver,    upon 

'ir-luded  at 
last,   and 
again. 

i  ploy 


'  •  tin' 
',  rind 
uldn't 

a  always  > 

•ary.     It's   not   a   * 
mind,"  Mid  id.- 
and  manner  in  u 

' 


-•vork,    remember.     The  duty  s  very 
|  light  "1,  the  company  particular 

takes  place  in 

bly-r.  .  Inr^e  rc»m>  at  inns, 

or*  auction 

iir   wn?ranry  at  Ja-  >!lect; 

it  Jar- 

t^tion  held 

out  in  the  handbills  '  to  the  ut- 

most, an  d  th.>  whole  Mftf  I  -f  im- 

posing  brilliancy  hitherto  unrivalled  in  this 
kingdom.  Htjiui-mb.-r  that  lh'-  price  of  ad- 
missinn  is  only  .  and  that  this  is 

an   opportunity    which    may   never 
again !" 

'•ending  from  the  sublimo  when  she 
had  reached  this   point,  t<  :!s  of 

common    life,    Mrs.  Jarlcv  that 

with  reference  t  ild  pledge 

herself  to  no  s;>  until    sh«»    had 

sufficiently  tested  Null's  abilities,  an«l  nar- 
rowly watched  her  in  the  performan- 
her  duties.  But  board  and  lodging,  both  for 
her  and  her  grandfather,  she  bound  herself 
to  provide,  and  she  furthermore  jwssed  her 
word  that  the  board  should  always  be  good 
in  quality  and  in  quantity  plentiful. 

1  and   her  grandfather  consulted  to- 
r,  and  vvlr 

v    with    her    ha:  d    her 

1  up  and  <  UK  as  she 

had    -.  •  irlh, 

with  uncommon   dignity  ai 

a  cirrum- 
'ion,  when 

it  is  T'  ;s   in 

!  the  time,  and  that   none 

f  natural 

and  aequir>  ":ie  to 

i-r. 

:ning 

turned  tov 
••  \\ 

il,  "and  thankfully  :• 
your  « 

nl   you  '11    : 

turur  "  I  'in  pr." 

that.  ive  • 

bit  of  supprr." 

he  iiK-anwhilc,  t 

on  as  if  it  too  had  bern   drinking  htrong 
•id  was  drowsy,  and    r  nne   at   last 

a  town  v 
of  passen: 

• 
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pd  besides  in  conveying  from  place  to  place 
the  wax-work  which  was  its  country's 
pride.  :gnated  by  a  grovelling 

stamp-office  as  a  "Common  Sta-o  Wagon," 
and  numbered  too  —  seven  thousand  and 
odd  hundred — as  though  its  precious  freight 
i lour  or  coals ! 

This  ill-used  machine  being  empty  (for 
it  had  deposited  its  burden  at  the  place  of 
exhibition,  and  lingered  here  until  its  ser- 
vices were  again  required)  was  assigned  to 
the  old  man  as  his  sleeping-place  for  the 
night;  and  within  the  wooden  walls,  Nell 
made  .Jiiiii  up  the  best  bed  she  could  from 
the  materials  at  hand.  For  herself,  she 
was  to  sleep  in  Mrs.  Jarley's  own  travelling 
carriage,  as  a  signal  mark  of  that  lady's 
favour  and  confidence. 

She  had  taken  leave  of  her  grandfather 
and  was  returning  to  the  other  wagon, 
when  she  was  tempted  by  the  pleasant 
coolness  of  the  night  to  linger  for  a  little 


while  in  the  air.  The  moon  was  shining 
down  upon  the  old  gateway  of  the  town, 
leaving  the  low  archway  viv  black  and 
dark;  and  with  a  mingled  sensation  of 
curiosity  and  fear,  she  slowly  approached 
the  gate,  and  stood  still  to  k,uk  up  at  it, 
wondering  to  see  how  dark,  and  grim,  and 
old,  and  cold,  it  looked. 

There  was  an  empty  niche  from  which 
some  old  statue  had  fallen  or  been  carried 
away  hundreds  of  years  ago,  and  she  was 
thinking  what  strange  people  it  must  nave 
looked  down  upon  when  it  stood  there,  and 
how  many  hard  struggles  might  have  taken 
place,  and  how  many  murders  might  have 
been  done,  upon  that  silent  spot,  when  there 
suddenly  emerged  from  the  black  shade  of 
the  arch,  a  man.  The  instant  he  appeared, 
she  recognized  him — who  could  have  failed 
to  recognize,  in  that  instant,  the  ugly  mis- 
shapen Quilp ! 

The  street  beyond  was  so  narrow,  and 


the  shadow  of  the  houses  on  one  side  of  the 
way  sodeep,  that  he  seemed  to  have  risen  out 
of  the  earth.  But  there  he  was.  The  child 
withdrew  into  a  dark  corner,  and  saw  him 
pass  close  to  hei4.  He  had  a  stick  in  his 
Lund,  and  when  he  had  got  clear  of  the 
bhadow  of  the  gateway,  he  leant  upon  it, 
looked  back — directly,  as  it  seemed,  towards 
where  she  stood— and  beckoned. 
7V  her1  oh,  no,  thank  God,  not  to  her; 


'  for  as  she  stood,  in  an  extremity  of  fear, 
hesitating  whether  to  scream  for  help,  or 

'  come  from  her  hiding-place  and  fly,  before 
he  should  draw  nearer,  there  issued  slowly 

'  forth  from  the  arch  another  figure — that  of 
a  boy — who  carried  on  his  back  a  trunk. 

"Faster,  sirrah  !"  said  Quilp,  looking  up 
at  the  old  gateway,  and  showing  in  the 
moonlight  like  some  monstrous  imago  that 
had  come  down  from  its  niche,  and  was 
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easting  a  backward  glance  at  its  old  house, 
"  faster !" 

"It's  a  dreadful  heavy  load,  sir,"  the 
boy  pleaded.  "I  've  come  on  very  fast,  con- 
sidering." 

••  You  have  come  f 

torted  Quilp;  "you  creep,  you  dog,  you 
!,  you  measure  distance  like  a  worm, 
•••arethecii 

e<l  to  listen,  and  then  turning1 
upon  the  boy  w  v  md  ferocity 

that  made  him  start,  asked  at  what  hour 
that  London  coa  rufthe 

The  boy  replied,  at  one. 
"Come  on  then,    said  Quilp,  "or  I  shall 
bo  too  late.     Faster  —  do  you   hear   me? 

The  boy  made  all  the  speed  he  could, 
and  Quilp  led  onward,  constantly  turning1 
.back  to  threaten  him,  and  urge  h 

>t  dare  to  move 

until  they  were  out  of  sight  and  hearing, 
ion  hurried  to  where  •  :\  her 

; father,  feeling  as  if  the  very  p 
of  th-  him  must  have  filled 

him  with  alarm  and  terror.     But  h-- 

r  own 

.  nothing  of  this 
<i;.K>n   wha'-  1    the 

dwarf  had  come  (and  she  fe.-ired   it  mu-t 
have  been  in  search  of  them)  i' 
by  his  enquiry  about  the  London  coach  that 
is  on   his  way  homeward,  and  as  he 
•hat  place,  it  was  but 
;>pose  that  they  were 

from  his  enquiries  there,  than  they  could 
be  el-  These  reflections    did  not 

remove  her  own  alarm,  for  she  had  been 


too  much  terrified  to  be  easily  composed, 
and  felt  as  if  she  were  hemmed  in  by  a 
.  of  Quilps,  and  the  very  air  itself 
were  filled  with  them. 

The  deli.  Xohility  and  Gentry 

and  the  patronized  of  Royalty  liad  by  some 

•   known  only  to 

herself,  got  into  ing  bed,  where 

•Muring    peacefully,    while    the 

irefully  disposed  upon  the 

drum,  was  revealing  its  glories  by  the  light 

of  a  dim  lump  that  swung  from  the  roof. 

The  child's  bod  ..Je  on  the 

floor,  and  r  :  a  fort  to  her  to 

had 

enten-d,  and  to  know  that  B  .imu- 

nication  between  persons  outside  and  the 

knocker  was  by  ll  •  Tilly 

:ited.     Certain  -,  too, 

which  from  time  to  t;:  >1  through 

the  floor  of  the  caravan,  and  a  rustling  of 

in  the  same  direction,  apprised  her 

that   the   driver    was    couched    upon   the 

ground  beneath,  and  gave  herau  additional 

feeling  of  security. 

Notwithstanding   these    .  -,  she 

could  get  none  1>  's  and 

all    night,   tor  .    who 

throughout  her  uneasy  dr-  -ome- 

how  connected  with  the  v,  r  waa 

wax-work  himself,  or  y  and 

vork  too,  or  was  him- 
wax- work,  and  a  bar; 
and  yet  not  exactly  ,ther. 

At  length,  towards  break  i  t  deep 

sleep  came   upon   her  which  succei 
weariness   and   over-watching,  and  which 
has  no  consciousness  but  one  of  overpower 
ing  and  irresistible  enjoyn, 
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•ing   upon    the  '"   the 

child 
Jnrlny    wi  i    her 

pnrii 


••  I     eld   m    :  iMVthin 

•y,  with  tli 
Ivr. 


lild." 


"Have  you  had  a  bad  nifcht,  ma'ttnl" 

Mk.nl 


in  th 


and    these 
ifra.  Jarltf 
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arrayed  herself  in  an  exceedingly  bright 
shawl  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  progress 
through  the  streets  of  the 

"Th?  wan  will  come  on  to  bring  the 
boxes,"  said  Mrs.  Jarley,  "and  you  had 
better  como  in  it,  child.  I  am  obliged  to 
walk,  very  much  against  my  will ;  but  the 
people  expect  it  of  me,  and  public  charac- 
ters can't  be  their  own  masters  and  inis- 
s  in  such  matters  as  these.  How  do 
I  look,  child  !" 

Nell  returned  a  satisfactory  reply,  and 
Mr?.  Jarley,  after  sticking  a  great  many 
pins  into  various  parts  of  her  figure,  and 
making  several  abortive  attempts  to  obtain 
a  full  view  of  her  own  back,  was  at  last 
satisfied  with  her  appearance,  and  went 
forth  majestically. 

The  caravan  followed  at  no  great  dis- 
tance. As  it  went  jolting  through  the 
streets,  Nell  peeped  from  .the  window, 
curious  to  see  in  what  kind  of  place  they 
were,  and  yet  fearful  of  encountering  at 
every  turn  the  dreaded  face  of  Quilp.  It 
was  a  pretty  large  town,  with  an  open 
square  which  they  were  crawling  slowly 
across,  and  in  the  middle  of  which  was  the 
Town-Hall,  with  a  clock-tower  and  a 
weathercock.  There  were  houses  of  stone, 
houses  of  red  brick,  houses  of  yellow  brick, 
houses  of  lath  and  plaster ;  and  houses  of 
wood,  many  of  them  very  old,  with  wither- 
ed faces  carved  upon  the  beams,  and  staring 
down  into  the  street.  These  had  very  little 
winking  windows,  and  low-arched  doors, 
and,  in  some  of  the  narrower  ways,  quite 
overhung  the  pavement.  The  streets  were 
very  clean,  very  sunny,  very  empty,  and 
very  dull.  A  few  idle  men  lounged  about 
the  two  inns,  and  the  empty  market-place, 
and  the  tradesmen's  doors,  and  some  old 
people  were  dozing  in  chairs  outside  an 
almshouse  wall;  but  scarcely  any  passen- 
gers who  seemed  bent  on  going  anywhere, 
or  to  have  any  object  in  view,  went  by; 
and  if  perchance  some  straggler  did,  his 
footsteps  echoed  on  the  hot  bright  pavement 
for  minutes  afterwards.  Nothing  seemed 
to  be  going  on  but  the  clocks,  and  they 
had  such  drowsy  faces,  such  heavy  lazy 
hands,  and  such  cracked  voices,  that  they 
surely  must  have  been  too  slow.  The  very 
dogs  were  all  asleep,  and  the  flies,  drunk 
with  moist  sugar  in  the  grocer's  shop,  for- 
got their  wings  and  briskness,  and  baked 
to  death  in  dusky  corners  of  the  window. 

Rumbling  along  with  most  unwonted 
noise,  the.  caravan  stopped  at, last  at  the 
place  of  exhibition,  where  Nell  dismounted 
amidst  an  admiring  group  of  children,  who 
evidently  supposed  her  to  be  an  important 
item  of  the  curiosities,  and  were  fully  im- 
the  belief  that  her  grandfather 


was  a  cunning  device  in  wax.  The  chests 
were  taken  out  with  all  convenient  des- 
patch, and  taken  in  to  be  unlocked  by 
Airs.  Jarley,  who,  attended  by  George  and 
another  man  in  velveteen  shorts  and  a  drab 
hat  ornamented  with  turnpike  tickets,  were 
waiting  to  dispose  their  contents  (consist- 
ing  of  red  festoons  and  other  ornamental 
devices  in  upholstery  work)  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage in  the  decoration  of  the  room. 

They  all  got  to  work  without  loss  of 
time,  and  very  busy  they  were.  As  the 
stupendous  collection  were  yet  concealed 
by  cloths,  lest  the  envious  dust  should  in- 
jure their  complexions,  Nell  bestirred  her- 
self to  assist  in  the  embellishment  of  the 
room,  in  which  her  grandfather  also  was 
of  great  service.  The  two  men  being  well 
used  to  it,  did  a  great  deal  in  a  short  time ; 
and  Mrs.  Jarley  served  out  the  tin  tacks 
from  a  linen  pocket  like  a  toll-collector's, 
which  she  wore  for  the  purpose,  and  encou- 
raged her  assistants  to  renewed  exertion. 

While  they  were  thus  employed,  a  tallish 
gentleman  with  a  hook  nose  and  black  hair, 
dressed  in  a  military  surtout  very  short  and 
tight  in  the  sleeves,  and  which  had  once 
been  frogged  and  braided  all  over,  but  was 
now  sadly  shorn  of  its  garniture  and  quite 
threadbare  —  dressed,  too,  in  ancient  grey 
pantaloons  fitting  tight  to  the  leg,  and  a 
pair  of  pumps  in  the  winter  of  their  exist- 
ence—  looked  in  at  the  door,  and  smiled 
affably.  Mrs.  Jarley's  back  being  then  to- 
wards him,  the  military  gentleman  shook 
his  fore-finger  as  a  sign  that  her  myrmidons 
were  not  to  apprise  her  of  his  presence, 
and  stealing  up  close  behind  her,  tapped 
her  on  the  neck,  and  cried  playfully  — 
"  Boh !" 

"  What,  Mr.  Slum !"  cried  the  lady  of 
the  wax-work.  "  Lor !  who'd  have  thought 
of  seeing  you  here  !" 

"  Ton  my  soul  and  honour,"  said  Mr. 
Slum,  "  that 's  a  good  remark  !  'Pon  my 
soul  and  honour,  that's  a  wise  remark; 
Who  would  have  thought  it !  George,  my 
faithful  feller,  how  are  you  1" 

George  received  this  advance  with  a 
surly  indifference,  observing  that  he  was 
well  enough  for  the  matter  of  that,  and 
hammering  lustily  all  the  time. 

"  I  came  here,"  said  the  military  gentle- 
man, turning  to  Mrs.  Jarley, — "  'pon  my 
soul  and  honour  I  hardly  know  what  I  came 
here  for.  It  would  puzzle  me  to  tell  you, 
it  would  by  Gad.  I  wanted  a  little  inspira- 
tion, a  little  freshening  up,  a  little  change 

of  ideas,  and 'Pon  rny  soul  and  honour," 

stiid  the  military  gentleman,  checking  him- 
self and  looking  round  the  room,  "  what  a 
devilish  classical  thing  this  is!  By  Gad, 
I  it 's  quite  Minervian  !" 
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"  It  '11  look  well  enough  when  it  comes 
to  be  finished,"  observed  Mrs.  J;irley. 

"  Well  enough  !"  said  Mr.  Slum.    "  Will 
you  believe  me  when  I  say  it's  the  <:• 
of  my  life  to  have  dabbled  in  poetry, 
J  think  I've  exercised  my  pen  upon  this 
charming  theme]     By  the  way — any  or- 
Is  there  any  little  thing  I  can  do 
for  you  1" 

*'  It  comes  so  very  expensive,  sir. 

Mrs.  Jarley,  ••  and  I  really  don't  think 
it  does  much  good." 

'•  Hush!  No,  IID!"  returned  Mr.  Slum, 
elevating  his  hand.  "No  fibs,  I'll  not 
near  it.  Don't  say  it  don't  do  good.  Don't 
gay  it.  I  know  bettor  !" 

••  I  don't  think  it  <i  Mrs.  J;trley. 

in,  ha!"    cried    Mr.  Shun,    "you're 
giving  way,  you  r  down.    Ask  the 

perfumers,   ask   the   black  ing-makers,  ask 
the  hatters,  ask  the  old  lottery-office-keep- 
ers—  man  among  'em  what  my 
poetry    has  done   for    him,    and  murk  my 
Is,  he  blesses  the  name  of  Slum.     It' 
.  ho  raises  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  and  blesses  the  name  of  Slum  — 
mark    that!       Y.*U    an     acquainted    with 
We-  Jarley?" 

"  Then  upon  my  soul  and  honour,  ma'am, 
you'll  find  in  a  certain  angle  of  that  dreary 
pile,  called  Poet's  Corner,  a  few  smaller 
names  than  Slum,"  retorted  that  gentie- 
imn,  tapping  himself  expressively  on  the 
forehead,  to   imply  that   there   was  some 
slight  quantity  of  brains  behind  it.     "  1  've 
now,"    said    Mr. 
VT  off  ins  hat,  which  was  full  of 
•craps    of   paper  — "  a   little   trifle    here, 
thrown    off  in    the   heat  of  the   moment, 
which  I  should  say  was  exactly  the  thing 
•  .is  place  on  fire  with. 
It's  an  acr<  at  this  moment 

is  Wurreu;  htr  rlible 

one,  and  a  posi;  ition  for  Jarley. 

"i  suppose   it'ii  very  dear,"  said   Mrs. 

. 

Mr.    Slum, 
is  a  tooth- pick. 
:ny  prose." 

"  I  oJul  i  >re  than  three,"  said 

I 
"_;\,,(f  six,"  retorted  ^ 

is    not   proof  against 
ui.-itmg    i: 
enter  r  m  a  HUB! I  note-book  as  a 

Mr.   Slum    then 

With. 

a  ni'i-t  affectionate  leave  '»f  hi«  patronem, 
ami  ;>  -  Mx.n  a*  he    os- 

sibly could,  with  a  fun  :>e 


As  his  presence  had  not  interfered  with 
or  interrupted  the  preparations,  they  were 
now  far  advanced,  and  were  completed 
shortly  after  his  departure.  When  the  fes- 
toons were  all  put  up  as  tastily  as  they 
miijht  be,  the  stupendous  collection  was 
uncovered,  and  there  were  displayed,  on  a 
raised  platform  some  two  feet  from  the 
floor,  running  round  the  room,  and  parted 
from  the  rudo  public  by  a  crimson  rope 
breast  high,  divers  sprightly  effigies  of 
Mted  chnra  y  and  in  groups, 

clad  in  gle'  dimes 

and  t.  ntr  more  or  lees  un- 

.ly  upon  t  r  eyes 

I  very  wide  open,   and    their   nostrils  very 
;  much    inflated,   and    the  '  their 

j  legs  and  arms  very  ^ron-  d,  and 

all   their   countenances   •  great 

surprise.     All    the    gentlemen   were   very 
pigeon-breasted,   and  very  blue  about  the 
beards,  and  all  the  ladies  were  miraculous 
figures;  and  all  the  ladies  and  all  the  i_ren- 
tlemen   were   looking   intensely  nov. 
and  staring  with  extraordinary  enrn< 
at  nothing. 

When  Nell  had  exhausted  her  first  rap- 

tt  this  glorious  siuht.  Mrs.  Jarley  or- 

rhe  room  to  be  cleared  of  all  but'her- 

nd  the  child,  and,  sitting  herself  down 

in  an  arm-chair  in  the  centre,  formally  in- 

:  her  with  a  willow  wand,  lon^  used 

by  herself  for  pointing  out  the  characters, 

and  was  at  great  pums  to  instruct  her  in 

her  duty. 

"That,"  said  Mrs.  Jarley  in  her  exhibi- 
tion tone,  as  Nell  touched  a  figure  at  the 
beginning  of  the  platform,  "  is  an  unfortu- 
nate Maid  of  Honour  in  the  Time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  who  died  from  pricking  her  lin- 
ger in  con.-equeiice  of  working  upon  a  Sun- 
day. Oli.M-ivr  th<?  blood  which  is  trickling 
from  her  fin^rr;  also  the  gold-eyed  needle 
of  the  period,  with  which  she  is  at  work." 
All  this  Nell  repeated  twice  or  thrice, 
pointing  to  the  linger  and  the  needle  at  the 
right  times,  uml  then  pa.— ed  on  to  the 

••  Tuat.  tadisfl  and  j/entlemen,"  said  Mrs. 
Jarley.  •  T    Packlemerton   of  atro- 

memory,  who   courted   and    ma 
fourteen  wives,  and   d  .''in  nil  by 

tickling  the 

and  virtue.      < 

w.-iHiild  and  a.-k-  d  it"  !  .\hat 

done,  he 

.    uld   pardon   him  tin 

•••  all  you n^ 

'er  of 

ed  as  if  m  the  act  of 
<;,  and  thai  •  ntco 
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with  a  wink,  as  he  appeared  when  commit- 
ting1 his  barbarous  murders." 

When  Nell  knew  all  about  Mr.  Packle- 
merton,  and  could  say  it  without  faltering, 
Mrs.  Jarley  passed  on  to  the  fat  man,  and 
then  to  the  thin  man,  the  tall  man,  the  short 
man,  the  old  lady  who  died  of  dancing  at  a 
hundred  and  thirty-two,  the  wild  boy  of  the 
woods,  the  woman  who  poisoned  fourteen 
families  with  pickled  walnuts,  and  other 
historical  characters  and  interesting  but 
misguided  individuals.  And  so  well  did 
Nell  profit  by  her  instructions,  and  so  apt 
was  she  to  remember  them,  that  by  the 
time  they  had  been  shut  up  together  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  she  was  in  full  possession 
of  the  history  of  the  whole  establishment, 
and  perfectly  competent  to  the  enlighten- 
ment of  visitors. 

Mrs.  Jarley  \vas  not  slow  to  express  her 
admiration  of  this  happy  result,  and  carried 
her  young  friend  and  pupil  to  inspect  the 
remaining  arrangements  within  doors,  by 
virtue?  of  which  the  passage  had  been  al- 
ready converted  into  a  grove  of  green 
baize,  hung  with  the  inscriptions  she  had 
already  seen  (Mr.  Slum's  productions),  and 
a  highly-ornamented  table  placed  at  the  up- 
per end  for  Mrs.  Jarley  herself,  at  which 
sne  was  to  preside  and  take  the  money,  in 
conipai.y  with  his  maiestv  King  George  the 


Third,  Mr.  Grimaldi  as  clown,  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots,  an  anonymous  gentleman  of  the 
Quaker  persuasion,  and  Mr.  Pitt,  holding 
in  his  hand  a  correct  model  of  the  bill  for 
the  imposition  of  the  window-duty.  The 
preparations  within  doors  had  not  been  neg 
lected  either ;  for  a  nun  of  great  personal 
attractions  was  telling  her  beads  on  the 
little  portico  over  the  door;  and  a  brigand 
with  the  blackest  possible  head  of  hair,  and 
the  clearest  possible  complexion,  was  at 
that  moment  going  round  the  town  in  a 
cart,  consulting  the  miniature  of  a  lady. 

It  now  only  remained  that  Mr.  Slum's 
compositions  should  be  judiciously  distri- 
buted ;  that  the  pathetic  effusions  should 
find  their  way  to  all  private  houses  and 
tradespeople ;  and  that  the  parody  com- 
mencing "  If  I  know'd  a  donkey,"  should 
be  confined  to  the  taverns,  and  circulated 
only  among  the  lawyers'  clerks  and  choice 
spirits  of  the  place.  When  this  had  been 
done,  and  Mrs.  Jarley  had  waited  upon  the 
boarding-schools  in  person,  with  a  handbill 
composed  expressly  for  them,  in  which  it 
was  distinctly  proved  that  wax- work  refined 
the  mind,  cultivated  the  taste,  and  enlarged 
the  sphere  of  the  human  understanding, 
that  indefatigable  lady  sat  down  to  dinnej, 
and  drank  out  of  the  suspicious  bottle  to  t 
flourishing  campaign. 
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UNQUESTIONABLY  Mr<.  Jrirl-  v  had  an  in- 
centive genius.     In  the  midst  of  the  vari- 
ous devices  for  attracting  visiters  to  the  ex- 
hibition, little  Nell  was  not  forgotten.    The 
light  cart  in   which  the  Brigand  usually 
made  his  perambulations  being  gaily  dr 
with  flags  and  streamers,  and  the  Brigand 
placed  therein,  contemplating  the  miniature 
of  his  beloved  as  usual,  Nell  was  accom- 
modated with  a  seat  beside  him,  decorated 
with  artificial  flowers,  and  in  this  state  and 
ceremony  rode  slowly  through   the   town 
every  morning,  dispersing  handbills  from  a 
basket,  to  the  sound  of  drum  and  trumpet. 
The  beauty  of  the  child,  coupled  with  her 
gentle  and  timid  hearing,  produced  quite  a 
ion  in  the  little  country  place.     The 
fore  a  source  of  exclusive 
une  a  mere  sc- 
ry consideration,  and  to  he  important 

•.  n-up  folks 

perately  in  love,  and  constantly  left  inclo- 

.. reeled  in 
••-.  ork  door. 

This  desirable  impression   was  n-  • 
upon  Mrs.  Jarley,  who,  lest  Nell  should  lie- 
come  too  cheap,  soon  sent  the  Hrigand  out 
alone  nir'tin,  and  kept  her  in  the  exhibition- 
room,  where  she  described  t  every 

half-hour,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  ad- 
miring audiences.  And  these,  audiences 
-cription,  includ- 
ing a  great  many  young  lad  ITS'  boarding- 
schools,  whose  favour  Mrs.  Jarley  had  been 
at  great  pains  to  conciliate,  by  altering  the 
face  ai  ••  of  Mr.  (irimaldi  as  clown 

to  represent  Mr.  I, milky  Murray,  as  he  ap- 
;ir«L:ed    in  the  composition 
of  In-  and    turn 

it  renown  into  Mrs.  Han- 

likenesscs  were 

I  Monflathers,  \\ho  was  at 

,-ifnt   in   ' 

•cended  to  take  a  pr 
chosen  yum'  ladies,  to  be  «ju  • 
from  >rrectneM.     Mr 

in   n  mifht-cap  and  Ix-d-jjown.  nnd  without 
the  poet  ( 'owper  u  ith 

-; ;  and    M 
.  in  a  dark  r,  and 

male  attire,  \v;is  Mich  ::   ••' 

I/ml    Hvron,   that   th"   VOIIHL'    l.idie- 
•creamed 

•Jld   t(K>k   orrnsimi    to    reprove    M 

tw  not  keeping  her  collection  more  •elect, 
12 


observing  that  his  Lordship  had  held  cer- 
tain free  opinions  quite  incompatible  with 
wax-work  honours,  and  adding  something 
about  a  dean  and  chapter,  which  Mrs.  Jar- 
ley  did  not  understand. 

Although  her  duties  were  sufficiently 
laborious,  Xell  found  in  the  lady  of  the 
caravan  a  very  kind  and  considerate  person, 
who  had  not  only  a  peculiar  relish  for  being 
comfortable  herself,  hut  tor  making  every- 
body about  her  comfortable  also ;  which  lat- 
ter taste,  it  nny  be  remarked,  is,  even  in 
persons  who  live  in  much  liner  places  than 
caravans,  a  far  more  rare  antf  uncommon 
one  than  the  first,  and  is  not  by  any  means 
its  necessary  consequence.  As  her  popu- 
larity procured  her  various  little  fees  from 
the  visiters  on  which  her  patroness  never 
demanded  any  toll,  and  as  her  grandfather 
too  was  well-treated  and  useful,  she  had  no 
of  anxiety  in  connexion  with  the 
wax- work,  beyond  that  which  sprung  from 
IUT  r>  t'Uuilp,  and  her  fears  that 

he  miuht  return  and  one  <  ,'y  en- 

counter them. 

I  perpetual  nightmare 
to  the  child,  who  was  constantly  haunted 
by  a  vision  of  .  -;d  stunted 

h'uur-'.  :>t,  for  their  better  security, 

in  the  room  wh-Te  the  wax-work   f. 
were,  nnd  she  never  retired  to  this  place  at 
night  but  she  tortured  herself— she  could 
not  help  it — with  imagining  a  resemblance 
in  some  one  or  other  of  their   death-like 
faces,  to  the  dwarf,  and  this  fancy  would 
sometimes  so  gain  upon  her  that  she  would 
almost  believe   lie   had   removed  the  • 
and  stood  within  the  clothes.     Then  there 
were  so  many  of  them   with   their 

-and,  as  tiiev  stood  one  behind 
the  other  all  about  her  bed,  they  look* 
like  living  creatures,  and  yet  no  unlike  in 
their  i'rim   stillness  and   silence,  that  she 
had  a  kind  of  terror  of  them  tor  their  own 
Bakes,  and  would   often   lie   watching   their 
du-ky  fiLMires  until  she  was  obliged  to  rise 
nnd  li<:lit  n  candle,  or  go  and  sit  . 
window  and   feel  a  companionship  in   the 
bright   Mars.      At    these    times, 
recall   th«i  old   house   and    the    window  at 
which  hhe  used  to  sit  n  lone;  nnd  tb« 
would   tlnnk   of  |MM>r  Kit  nnd  nil  his  kind- 
ness,  until  the  lean  came  into  IHT  eyes, 
lie  would  weop  and  M 

;.'>nr, 

vertod  to  I 

nnd  *hn  would  worn!'  :•  h  he  re- 

memtcTrd  of  their  former  life,  nnd  whether 
he  \sa-  ever  really  mindful  of  the  change 
in  their  condition  and  of  tho-r  laUi  help- 
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lessness  and  destitution.  When  they  were 
wandering  about,  she  seldom  thought  of 
this,  hut  now  she  could  not  help  considering 
what  would  become  of  them  if  he  fell  sick, 
or  her  own  strength  were  to  fail  her.  He 
was  very  patient  and  willing,  happy  to  exe- 
cute any  little  task,  and  glad  to  be  of  use; 
but  he  w;is  in  the  same  listless  state,  with 
no  prospect  of  improvement — a  mere  child 
— a  poor,  thoughtless,  vacant  creature — a 
harmless  fond  old  man,  susceptible,  of  ten- 
der lo^e.  and  regard  tor  her,  and  of  pleasant 
qnd  painful  impressions,  hut  alive  to  nothing 
more.  It  made,  her  very  sad  to  know  that 
this  v.  ',  that  sometimes 

when  he  sat  idly  by,  smiling  and  nodding 
to  her  when  she  looked  round,  or  when  he 
caressed  some  little  child  and  curried  it  to 
and  fro,  as  he  was  fond  of  doing  by  the  hour 
together,  perplexed  by  its  simple  questions, 
yet  patient,  under  his  own  infirmity,  and 
seeming  almost  conscious  of  it.  too,  and 
humbled  even  before  the  mind  of  an  infant 
— so  sad  it  made  her  to  see  him  thus,  that 
she  would  burst  into  tears,  and.  withdraw- 
ing into  some  secret  place,  fall  down  upon 
ner  knees  and  pray  that  he  rnicrht  be  re- 
stored. 

But  the  bitterness  of  her  grief  was  not  i 
tn  beholding  him  in  this  condition,  when  he  I 
was  at  least  content  and  tranquil,  nor  in  ' 


her  solitary  meditations  on  his  altered  state, 
though  these  were  trials  tor  a  young  heart. 
Cause  lor  deeper  and  heavier  sorrow  was 
yet  to  come. 

One  evening,  a  holiday  night  with  them, 
Nell  and  her  grandfather  went  out  to  walk. 
They  had  been  rather  closely  confined  for 
some  days,  and  the  weather  being  warm, 
they  strolled  a  longdistance.  Clear  of  the 
town,  they  took  a  footpath  which  struck 
through  some  pleasant  fields,  judging  that 
it  would  terminate  in  the  road  they  quitted 
and  enable  them  to  return  that  way.  It 
made,  however,  a  much  wider  circuit  than 
they  had  supposed,  and  thus  they  were 
tempted  onward  until  sunset,  when  they 
reached  the  track  of  which  they  were  in 
search,  and  stopped  to  rest. 

It  had  been  gradually  getting  overcast, 
and  now  the  sky  was  dark  and  lowering, 
save  where  the  glory  of  the  departing  sun 
piled  up  masses  of  gold  and  burning  fire, 
decaying  embers  of  which  gleamed  here 
and  there  through  the  black  veil,  and  shone 
redly  down  upon  the  earth.  The  wind  be- 
gan to  moan  in  hollow  murmurs,  as  the  sun 
went  down  carrying  glad  day  elsewhere; 
and  a  train  of  dull  clouds  coming  up  againsl 
it,  menaced  thunder  and  lightning.  Large 
drops  of  rain  soon  began  to  fall,  and,  as  the 
storm-clouds  came  sailing  onward,  othera 
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supplied  the  void  they  left  behind  and  spread 
over  all  the  sky.  Then  was  heard  the  low 
rumbling  of  distant  thunder,  then  the  light- 

•  juivered,  and  then  the  dar 
(jour  seemed  to  have  gathered  in  an  instant. 

;rful  of  taking  ^le'.NT  Ivnenth  a  tree 
or  hedge,  the  old  man  and  th"  child  hur- 
ried along  the  high-road,  hoping  to  find 

house  in  which  they  could  seek  a  re- 
which  had  now  burst 
:  moment  in- 
Drenched  with  the 

pelting  rain,  confused  hy  the  deafen  inir 
thunder,  and  bewildered  by  the  glare  of  the 

i  lightning,  they  would  have  passed  a 

use  without  being  aware  of  its 

vicinity,  had  not  a  man,  who  was  standing 

at  the  door,  called  lustily  to  them  to  enter. 

"  Your  ears  ought  to  be  better  than  other 

folks'  at  any  rate,  if  y  -n  little  of 

the  chance'of  being  struck  blind,"  he  said, 

retreating  from  the  door  and   shading  his 

with  his  Innds  as  the  jagged  lightning 

again.     "Win1  .  irmr.g  pa.-t 

for,  eh  !"  he  added,  ,-.  .  •  door 

and  led  the  way  along  a  passage  to  a  room 

••  We  didn't  see  the  house,  sir,  till  we 

•  ou  calling,"  Nell  replied. 
"No  wonder,"  said  the  man,  "with  this 
lightning  in   one's   eyes,  by-the-by. 
had  better  stand  by  the  fire  )I«T'\  nnd  dry 
•Ives  a  bit.     You  can  call  for  what 
you    like  if  you    want  anything.     If  you 
don't  want  anything,  you  're  not  obliged  to 
n  order,  don't  be  afraid  of  that    This 
is  a  public-house,  tint's  all.     The  Valiant 
Soldier  is  pretty  well  known  hereabouts." 

••I  called  the  Valiant  Soldier, 

sir?"  a 

"  I  'idy  knew  that,"  re- 

plied the  landlord.   "  Where  have  you  come 
i  don't  know  the  Valiant  Soldier 
a«  w*»ll  as  the  church  catechism  ?     This  is 

>ves, — Jt-m 
I   is  a  man 

of  IK;'  '•  r,  ami  ha-  a 

pood  dry  -i-HlN'-ground.      If  any   man   has 

CUM  accc  <i  modal*-  fmti  with   a   < 
any  t< 

WUh   these  words  the  speak- 
him-- 
he  w«s  the  Jem  i 

•p*rn  (I     rCH'lltlf 

'10  was  sparring  nt  *•< 
.  t'roin  n  \i\;\< 

UMOf 

ilth. 

'I'll'-  ni^hl  be  in  <_f  \\  -(nn.  '>i.-r«'  w»n  a  Inrpc 
screen  dn  •"  n  harrier 

agauM  the  heat  of  the  fire.     It  ••••  med  a* 


if  somebody  on  the  other  side  of  tnis  scree 
had  been  insinuating  doubts  of  Mr.  Groves 
prowees,  and  had  thereby  given  rise  to  these 
>r    Mr.    Groves 

wound    up   his  defiance  by  giving  a  loud 
knock  upon  it  with  his  knuckles  and  paus- 
r  a  reply  from  the  other  side. 

••  There  an't  many  men,"  said  Mr.  Groves, 
no  answer  :  ••  who  would  ven- 

tur'  to  cross  Jem  Groves  under  his  own 
roof.  There's  only  one  man,  I  know,  that 
has  n-  :•  .  and  that  n  an's 

not   a   hundred  miles  from  here  neither. 
But  he's  worth  a  dozen  men.  and  I  let  him 
say  of  me  whatever  he  likes  in  conseqi; 
— lie  knows  that." 

In  return  for  this  complimentary  address, 

a  very  grulVhoar-e  voice  hade  Mr.  Groves 

"hold  his  INMM?  and  light  a  candlo."    And 

remarked  that  the   same 

irentlenian"ner<rnt    ua.-te    his    breath    in 

tor  most    people    knew    pretty  well 

what  sort  of  stuff  he  \va>  made  of." 

"  Xell,  they  're — they  're  p!,iying  cards,'' 
whispered  the  old  man,  suddenly  interested. 
"Don't  you  hear  them  !" 

••  Look  sharp  with  that  candle,"  said  the 
voice ;  "  it 's  as  much  as  I  can  do  to  see 
the  pips  on  the  card.-  t  this 

shutter  cl<  .  will 

you]    Your  beer  will  he  t  r  to- 

night's thunder,  I  ex; 

and  sixpence  to  me,  old  Isaac.  Hand 
over." 

"  Do  you  hear,  Nell,  do  you  hear  them  1" 
whispered  the  old  man  again  with  increased 
earnestness,  as  the  money  chinked  upon 
the  table. 

"  I  haven'  ii  a  storm  as  this,"  said 

a  sharp  cracked  voice  of  most  disagreeable 
quality,  when  a  tremendous  p-al  of  thun- 
der had  died  av.  the  night  when 
old  Luke  Withers  won  thirteen  times  run- 
ning, upon  the  re  i.  \\  »•  all  said  he  had 
the  Devil's  luck  nnd  his  own.  and  a.-  it  wa* 
the  kind  of  night  for  the  Devil  to  i 
and  busy,  1  suppose  he  irr/5  looking  over 
In-  .-hoiilder,  if  any  body  could  have  watt 
him." 

i  !"  returned  the  £jnr  or  ail 

I,iiKe">  winning  through  thick  find  t! 

I    r-Miiem!  whiMi   ha 

I  was    the    uiiluckiest    and   uut'»i 

men.        He     in  \-  I     t.H.k     a  ii      1)18 

hand,  or  held  M    card.  Imt    he  \\as    pli 

•led   out    ( 

••  I  >     \     i  h«-ar  \\lini 

^'•11! !' 
The  .in  :,iiMit    ans 

'     Ull 

face 

luhh'-H    mill    en  were 

'h  HH,  hi-  11116 

short  and  thick,  and  tlu»  hnnd  he  laid  uix»n 
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her  arm  trembled  so  violently  that  she 
shof  k  beneath  its  srrasp. 

**  Bear  witness,"  he  muttered,  looking 
upward,  "that  I  always  said  it;  that  1 
knew  it,  dreamed  of  it,  felt  it  was  the 
truth,  and  that  it  must  bo  so!  What 
money  have  we,  Nell  ?  Come,  I  saw  you 
with  money  yesterday.  What  money  have 
we?  Give  it  to  me." 

••  \o,  no,  let  me  keep  it,  grandfather," 
said  the  frightened  child.  "  Let  us  go 
away  from  here.  Do  not  mind  the  rain. 
Pray,  let  us  go." 

"  Give  it  to  me,  I  say,"  returned  the  old 
man  fiercely.  "Hush,  hush,  don't  cry, 
Nell.  If  I  spoke  sharply,  dear,  I  didn't 
mean  it.  It's  for  thy  good.  I  have 
wronged  thee,  Nell,  but  I  will  right  thee 
yet,  I  wfll  indeed.  Where  is  the  money?" 

"  Do  not  take  it,"  said  the  child.  "  Pray, 
do  not  take  it,  dear.  For  both  our  sakes 
let  me  keep  it,  or  let  me  throw  it  away — 
better  let  me  throw  it  away,  than  you  take 
it  now.  Let  us  go ;  do  let  us  go." 

"  Give  me  the  money,"  returned  the  old 
man,  "  I  must  have  it.  There — there — 
that's  my  dear  Nell.  I'll  right  thee  one 
day,  child,  I  '11  right  thee,  never  fear." 

She  took  from  her  pocket  a  little  purse. 
He  seized  it  with  the  same  rapid  impa- 
tience which  had  characterized  his  speech, 
and  hastily  made  his  way  to  the  other  side 
of  the  screeri.  It  was  impossible  to  re- 
strain him,  and  the  trembling  child  follow- 
ed close  behind. 

The  landlord  had  placed  a  light  upon 
the  table,  and  was  engaged  in  drawing  the 
curtain  of  the  window.  The  speak'-rs 
whom  they  had  heard  were  two  men  who 
had  a  pack  of  cards  and  some  silver  money 
between  them,  while  upon  the  screen  itself 
ames  they  had  played  were  scored  in 
chalk.  The  man  with  the  rough  voice 
was  a  burly  fellow  of  middle  age  with 
large  black  whiskers,  broad  cheeks,  a 
coarse  wide  mouth,  and  bull  neck,  which 
was  pretty  freely  displayed  as  his  shirt  col- 
lar was  only  confined  by  a  loose  red  neck- 
erchief. He  wore  his  hat,  which  was  of  a 
brownish-white,  and  had  beside  him  a 
thick  knotted  stick.  The  other  man  whom 
his  companion  had  called  Isaac,  was  of  a 
more  slender  figure — stooping,  and  high  in 
the  shoulders  —  with  a  very  ill-favoured 
face,  and  a  most  sinister  and  villanous 
squint. 

"  Now,  old  gentleman,"  said  Isaac,  look- 
ing round.  "Do  you  know  either  of  us  ! 
This  side  of  the  screen  is  private,  sir." 

"No  offence,  I  hope"  returned  the  old 
man. 

"  But,  by  G — ,  sir,  there  is  offence,"  said 
ihe  other,  interrupting  him,  "  when  you 


intnide  yourself  upon  a  couple  of  gentle 
men  who  are  particularly  engaged." 

"  I  had  no  intention  to  offend,"  said  the 
old  man,  looking  anxiously  at  the  cards. 
!  « I  thought  that—" 

"  But  you  had  no  right  to  think,  sir," 
retorted  the  other.  "  What  the  devil  has 
a  man  at  your  time  of  life  to  do  with 
thinking?"  ' 

"  Now,  bully  boy,"  said  the  stout  man, 
raising  his  eyes  from  his  cards  for  the  first 
time,  "can't  you  let  him  speak?" 

The  landlord,  who  had  apparently  re- 
solved to  remain  neutral  until  he  knew 
which  side  of  the  question  the  stout  man 
would  espouse,  chimed  in  at  this  place 
with  "Ah,  to  be  sure,  can't  you  let  him 
speak?" 

"  Can't  I  let  him  speak,"  sneered  Isaac 
in  reply,  mimicking  as  nearly  as  he  could, 
in  his  shrill  voice,  the  tones  of  the  land- 
lord. "  Yes,  I  can  let  him  speak,  Jemmy 
Groves." 

"  Well  then,  do  it,  will  you1"  said  the 
landlord. 

Mr.  List's  squint  assumed  a  portentous 
character,  which  seemed  to  threaten  a 
prolongation  of  this  controversy,  when  his 
companion,  who  had  been  looking  sharply 
at  the  old  man,  put  a  timely  stop  to  it. 

"  Who  knows,"  said  he,  with  a  cunning 
look,  "but  the  gentleman  may  have  civilly 
meant  to  ask  if  he  might  have  the  honour 
to  take  a  hand  with  us  !" 

"I  did  mean  it,"  cried  the  old  man. 
"  That  is  what  I  mean.  That  is  what  I 
want  now  !" 

"  I  thought  so,"  returned  the  same  man. 
"  Then  who  knows  but  the  gentleman,  an- 
ticipating our  objection  to  play  for  love, 
civilly  desired  to  play  for  money?" 

The  old  man  replied  by  shaking  the 
little  purse  in  his  eager  hand,  and  then 
throwing  it  down  upon  the  '.Jale,  and  ga- 
thering up  the  cards  as  a  miser  would 
clutch  at  gold. 

"  Oh  !  that  indeed,"  said  Isaac  ;  "  if 
that's  what  the  gentleman  meant,  I  beg 
the  gentleman's  pardon.  Is  this  the  gen- 
tleman's little  purse?  A  very  pretty  little 
purse.  Rather  a  light  purse,"  added  Isaac, 
thpowing  it  into  the  air  and  catching  it 
dexterously ;  "  but  enough  to  amuse  a  gen- 
tleman for  half  an  hour  or  so." 

"  We  '11  make  a  four-handed  game  of  it, 
and  take  in  Groves,"  said  the  stout  man. 
"  Come,  Jemmy." 

The  landlord,  who  conducted  himself 
like  one  who  was  well  used  to  such  littlo 
parties,  approached  the  table  and  took  hia 
seat.  The  child,  in  a  perfect  agony,  drew 
her  grandfather  aside,  and  implored  him, 
even  then,  to  come  away. 
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•  Come  4  — and  we  may  be  so  happy !" 

"  We    will   >»e    happy."   replied  the  old 
man,  hastily.     "  Let   me  The 

means  of  happiness  are  in  and  in 

\cc.     We  must  HM?  from   littl- 
nin<:s  to  great     There's  little  to  I 
here  ;  but  great  \vill  come  in  t, 
but  win  back  my  oxvn,  and  it's  all  for  tht-e, 
my  darling." 

.  .(1  help  us  r  crie<l  the  child.     "  Oh  ! 
iwhat  hard  fortune  brought  us  h 

'•  IIu-!i :"  rejoined   I 

his   hand  upon  >rtune  will 

not  bear  chid  in <_r-     We  inu-t  n 
her,  or  she  shuns   i:  found  that 

out" 

"  Now,  mi>ter,"  said  the  stout  man,  "if 
you  're  not  coming1  yourself,  give  us  the 

"  I  am  coming,"  cried  the  old  man.  "  Sit 
thee  down,  .N'ell  ;  sit  thee  down,  and  look 


on.  Be  of  good  heart,  it's  all  for  thee  — 
all  —  every  penny.  I  don't  tell  them,  no, 
no,  or  else  they  wouldn't  play,  dreading  the 
chance  that  such  a  cause  must  give  me. 
Look  at  thfm.  See  what  they  are,  and 
what  tlioti  art.  Who  doubts  that  we  must 
win !" 

he  jrrntl.'inan  has  thought  better  of 
it,  and  \>n'  Isaac,  mak;: 

ii  he  would  rise  from  the  table.    • 

:;ian\s  daunted  —  m  ' 

venture,  imthing  have — but  the  genti' 

"  Why  I  am  re  adv.     You  have  all 
tid  the  old  man.     ••  I 
•'.  hn's    more  anxious    to   bejjin    than 

As  he  spoke,  he  drew  a  chair  to  the  ta 
|  ble;  and  the  other  three  closing  round  it  at 

ic,  the  game  commenced. 
I      The  child   t-at  by,  and  watched  its  pro- 


grew  with  a   tr.  ilera    wild    nud   rettleM,  00   f<  nd    in 

of  tin-  run  of  lurk,  nnd  inindful  «  .  n   trrr  .   so  rn 

the  paltry  hUkes,  ti, 
•««srs  and  gain-  lia\<-  aim.  st  1-  • 

::<;  in  M.II:- 

or  cast  down  by  a  defeat,  there  he  cat  so  re,  and  he,  gambling  with 
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savage  thirst  for  grain  as  the  most  insatiable 
gambler  never  felt,  had  not  one  selfish 
thought ! 

On  the  contrary,  the  other  three — knaves 
and  gamesters  by  their  trade — while  intent 
upon  their  game,  were  yet  as  cool  and  quint 
t-  if  every  virtue  had  been  centred  in  their 
ts.  Sometimes  one  would  look  up  to 
smile  to  another,  or  to  snuff  the  feeble  can- 
dle, or  to  glance  at  the  lightning  as  it  shot 
through  the  open  window  and  fluttering 
curtain,  or  to  listen  to  some  louder  peal  of 
thunder  than  the  rest,  with  a  kind  of  mo- 


mentary impatience,  as  if  it  put  him  out ; 
but  there  they  sat,  with  a  calm  indifference 
to  everything  but  theij  cards,  perfect  phi- 
losophers in  appearance,  and  with  no 
greater  show  of  { assion  or  excitement  than 
if  they  had  been  made  of  stone. 

The  storm  had  raged  for  full  three 
hours;  the  lightning  had  grown  fainter 
and  less  frequent;  the  thunder,  from  seem- 
ing to  roll  and  break  above  their  heads,  had 
gradually  died  away  into  a  deep  hoarse  dis- 
tance ;  and  still  the  game  went  on,  and  still 
the  anxious  child  was  quite  forgotten. 


CHAPTER  THE  THIRTIETH. 


AT  length  the  play  came  to  an  end,  and 
Mr.  Isaac  List  rose  the  only  winner.  Mat 
and  the  landlord  bore  their  losses  with  pro- 
fessional fortitude.  Isaac  pocketed  his  gains 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  had  quite  made 
up  his  mind  to  win,  all  along,  and  was  nei- 
ther surprised  nor  pleased. 

Nell's  little  purse  was  exhausted;  but, 
although  it  lay  empty  by  his  side,  and  the 
other  players  had  now  risen  from  the  table, 
the  old  man  sat  poring  over  the  cards,  deal- 
ing them  as  they  had  been  dealt  before,  and 
turning  up  the  different  hands  to  see  what 
each  man  would  have  held  if  they  had  still 
been  playing.  He  was  quite  absorbed  in 
this  occupation,  when  the  child  drew  near 
and  laid  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  telling 
him  it  was  near  midnight. 

"See  the  curse  of  poverty,  Nell,"  he 
said,  pointing  to  the  packs  he  had  spread 
out  upon  the  table.  "  If  I  could  have  gone 
on  a  little  longer,  only  a  little  longer,  tho 
luck  would  have  turned  on  my  side.  Yes, 
it's  a's  phiin  as  th ••  marks  upon  the  cards. 
See  here — and  there — and  here  nnrain." 

"Put  them  away,"  urged  the  child. 
"  Try  to  for 

"  Try  to  foriret  them  !"  he  rejoined,  rais- 
ing nis  haggard  fare  to  hers,  and  n^.nling 
her  with  an  incredulous  stare.  "  To  forget 
them !  How  are  we  ever  to  grow  rich  if  I 
forget  them?" 

The  child  could  only  shake  her  head. 

"  No,  no,  Nell,"  said  the  old  man,  patting 
her  che<^k;  "they  must  not  be  forgotten. 
We  must  make  amends  for  this  as  soon  as 
we  can.  Patience — patience,  and  we'll 
right  thee  yet,  I  promise  thee.  Lose  to- 
day, win  to-rnorrow.  And  nothing  can  be 
n-on  without  anxiety  and  care — nothing. 
(1ome,  i  nm  ready." 

"  Do  you  know  what  the  time  is?"  said 


Mr.  Groves,   who  was  smoking  with  his 
friends.     "  Past  twelve  o'clock — " 

— "  And  a  rainy  night,"  added  the  stout 


"The  Valiant  Soldier,  by  James  Groves. 
Good  beds.  Cheap  entertainment  for  man 
and  beast,"  said  Mr.  Groves,  quoting  his 
sign-board.  "  Half-past  twelve  o'clock." 

"It's  very  late,"  said  the  uneasy  child. 
"  I  wish  we  had  gone  before.  What  will 
they  think  of  us!  It  will  be  two  o'clock 
by  the  time  we  get  back.  What  would  it 
cost,  sir,  if  we  stopped  here  ?" 

"  Two  good  beds,  one-and-sixpence ;  sup- 
per and  beer  one  shilling;  total,  two  shil- 
lings and  sixpence,"  replied  the  Valiant 
Soldier. 

Now,  Nell  had  still  the  piece  of  gold 
sewn  in  her  dress;  and  when  she  came  to 
consider  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  and  the 
somnolent  habits  of  Mrs.  Jarley,  and  to 
it  Marine  the  state  of  consternation  in  which 
•.vould  certainly  throw  that  good  lady 
by  knocking  her  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
night — and  when  she  reflected,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  if  they  remained  where  they 
were,  and  rose  early  in  the  morning,  they 
might  get  back  before  she  awoke,  and  could 
pi  pad  the  violence  of  the  storm  by  which 
they  had  been  overtaken,  as  a  good  apology 
fl.r  their  absence— she  decided,  after  a  great 
deal  of  hesitation,  to  remain.  She  there- 
fore took  her  grandfather  aside,  and  telling 
him  that  she  had  still  enough  left  to  defray 
the  cost  of  their  lodging,  proposed  that  they 
should  stay  there  for  the  night. 

*'  If  I  had  had  hut  that  money  before — 
If  I  had  only  known  of  it  a  few  minutes 
ago !"  muttered  the  old  man. 

"We  will  decide  to  stop  here  if  you 
please,"  said  Nell,  turning  hastily  to  the 
landlord. 
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"I  think  that's  prudent,"  returned  Mr. 
Groves.  "  You  shall  have  your  suppers  di- 
rectly." 

Accordingly,  when  Mr.  Groves  had 
imoked  his  pipe  out,  knocked  out  the 
tnd  placed  it  carefully  in  a  corner  of  the 
fire-place,  with  the  bowl  downwards,  he 
brought  in  the  bread  and  cheese,  and  beer, 
with  many  high  encomiums  upon  their  ex- 
cellence, and  bade  his  guests  to  fall  to,  and 
make  themselves  at  home.  Nell  and  her 
grandfather  ate  sparingly,  for  both  were 
occupied  with  their  own  rejections;  the 
other  gentlemen,  for  whose  constitutions 
beer  was  too  weak  and  tame  a  liquid,  con- 
soled  themselves  with  spirits  and  tobacco. 

As  they  would  leave  the  house  very  early 
in  the  morning,  the  child  was  anxious  to 
pay  for  their  entertainment  before  they  re- 
tired to  bed.  But  as  she  frit  the  necessity 
of  concealing  her  little  hoard  from  her 
grandfather,  and  had  to  change  the  piece 
of  gold,  she  took  it  secretly  from  its  place 
of  concealment,  and  embraced  an  opportu- 
nity of  following  the  landlord  when  he 
wert  out  of  the  room,  and  tendered  it  to 
him  in  the  little  bar. 

"  Will  \  the  change  here,  if 

you  please !"  said  the  child. 

James  (•  lently  sur- 

,  and  looked  at  the  money,  and  rung 
.  looked  at  the  child,  and  at  the  mo- 
i  he  had  a  mind  to  in- 
quire how  she  came  by  it.  The  coin  being 
genuine,  however,  and  changed  at  his  house, 
he  probably  felt,  like  a  wise  landlord,  that 
it  was  no  business  of  his.  At  any  rate,  he 
counted  out  the  change,  and  gave  it  her. 
The  child  was  returning  to  the  room  where 
they  had  passed  the  evening,  when  she  fan- 
cied she  saw  a  figure  just  gliding  in  at  the 
door.  is  nothing  but  a  long  dark 

passage  between  this  d(x>r  and  the  place 
where  she  had  the  money,  and, 

being  very  certain  tha1 

'  -    .  '       :    . the  thought 
struck  d  brni  watched. 

But  by  l  r.'-rntered 

the  room,  she  found  its  inmates  exactly  as 
she  had  left  tl.-  •  fellow  lay 

Upon  two  chairs,  rr  ,  ,-td  on  |,i"s 

hand,  and  tin:  Mjuinlinir  man  reposed  in  a 
similar  attitude  on  the  opposite  HO-  of  the 
table.  .  them  sat  tther. 

looking  intently  nt  t!.  |  ith  a  kind 

of  hungry  admiration,  and  hanging  upon 
his  uonls  a-  if  he  were  some  superior  bc- 

uzzled  for  a  m 
.1  round  to  see  if  any  one  else 

-he  asked  her  en 

father,  in  a  whisper,  whether  anybod 
left  the  room  while  she  was  absent    "  No," 
he  said,  "  nobody." 

It  must  have  been  her  fancy,  then ;  and 


yet  it  was  strange,  that,  without  anything 
in  her  previous  thoughts  to  lead  to  it,  she 
should  have  imagined  this  figure  so  very 
distinctly.  She  was  still  wondering  and 
thinking  of  it,  when  a  girl  came  to  light 
her  to  bed. 

The  old  man  took  leave  of  the  company 
at  the  same  time,  and  they  went  up  stair's 
together.  It  was  a  great,  rambling  house, 
with  dull  corridors  and  wide  staircases, 
which  the  flaring  candles  seemed  to  make 
more  gloomy.  She  left  her  grandfather  in 
his  chamber,  and  followed  her  guide  to 
another,  which  was  at  the  end  of  a  passage, 
and  approached  by  some  half-dozen  crazy 
This  was  prepared  for  her.  The 
girl  lingered  awhile  to  talk,  and  tell  her 
She  had  not  a  good  place,  she 
said  ;  the  wages  were  low,  and  the  work 
was  hard.  JShe  wns  going  to  leave  it  in  a 
fortnight;  the  child  couldn't  recommend 
her  to  another,  she  supposed  ?  Indeed  she 
was  afraid  another  would  be  difficult  to  get 
after  living  there,  for  the  house  had  a  very 
indifferent  character ;  there  was  far  too 
much  card-playing,  and  such  like.  She 
was  very  much  mistaken  if  some  of  the 
people  who  came  there  oftenest  were  quite 
as  honest  as  they  might  be,  but  she  would'nt 
.t  known  that  she  had  said  so,  for  the 
world.  Then  there  was  some  rambling  al- 
lusions to  a  rejected  sweetheart,  who  had 
threatened  to  go  a  soldiering — a  final  pre- 
mise of  knocking  at  the  door  early  in  the 
morning — and  "Good  niuht." 

The  child  did  not  feel  comfortable  when 
she  was  left  alone.  She  could  not  help 
thinking  of  the  figure  stealing  through  the 
passage  down  Mairs;  and  what  the  girl  had 
said  did  not  tend  to  reassure  her.  The  men 
were  very  ill-looking.  They  might  get 
living  by  robbing  and  murdering  tra- 
vellers. Who  omld  tell? 

Reasoning  herself  out  of  these  fears,  or 
sunlit  of  them  fora  little  while,  there 
came  tin?  anxiety  to  which  the  adventures 
of  the  night  gave  rise.     Here  \\as  t 
passion  awakened  again  in  her  grand  la 
breast,  and  to  what  further  detraction  it 
illicit   tempt   him.   Heaven   OOlj   k;.ew. — 
What  fears  their  absence  might  tar*  occa- 

fi>r  them  e\en  tin •!!.      \\..u.d   ' 

in  the  morning,  or  turned  adrift  I 

( )h  !   why  had  they  Stopped   in  that  strange 

It   would    have    heen    Ix-Uer. 

mi  instances,  to  have  gone 
At  last,  sleep  gradually  M<  V  upon 

a  broken,  fitful  sleep,  troubled 

of  falling    from    high  towers,  a: 

with  a  start  and  in  great  t« 

slumber  followed  this— and  then What ' 

That  figure  in  the  n » 
A  figure  was  there.  Yea,  she  bad  drawn 
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up  the  blind  to  admit  the  light  when  it 
should  dawn,  and  there,  between  the  foot 
of  the  bed  and  the  dark  casement,  it 
crouched  and  slunk  along,  groping  its  way 
witli  :  hands,  and  stealing  round 

the  bed.  She  had  no  voice  to  cry  for  help, 
no  power  to  move,  but  lay  still,  watching  it. 

On  it  came — on,  silently  and  stealthily, 
to  the  bed's  head; — the  breath  so  near  IK  r 
pillow,  that  she  shrunk  back  into  it,  lest 
those  wandering  hands  should  light  upon 
her  face.  Back  again  it  stole  to  the  win- 
dow— then  turned  its  head  towards  her. 

The  dark  form  was  a  mere  blot  upon  the 
lighter  darkness  of  the  room,  but  she  KIW 
the  turning  of  the  head,  and  felt  and  knew 
how  the  eyes  looked  and  the  ears  listened. 
There  it  remained,  motionless  as  she.  At 
length,  still  keeping  the  face  towards  her, 
it  busied  its  hands  in  something,  and  she 
heard  the  chink  of  money. 

Then,  on  it  came  again,  silent  and  steal- 
thy as  before,  and,  replacing  the  garments 
it  had  taken  from  the  bed-side,  dropped  up- 
on its  hands  and  knees,  and  crawled  away. 
How  slowly  it  seemed  to  move,  now  that 
she  could  hear  but  not  see  it,  creeping  along 
the  floor !  It  reached  the  door  at  last,  and 
stood  upon  its  feet.  The  steps  creaked  be- 
neath its  noiseless  tread,  and  it  was  gone. 

The  first  impulse  of  the  child  was  to  fly 
from  the  terror  of  being  by  herself  in  that 
room — to  have  somebody  by — not  to  be  alone 
— and  then  her  power  of  speech  would  be 
restored.  With  no  consciousness  of  having 
moved,  she  gained  the  door. 

There  was  the  dreadful  shadow,  pausing 
at  the  bottom  of  the  steps. 

She  could  not  pass  it ;  she  might  have 
done  so,  perhaps,  in  the  darkness,  without 
ueing  seized,  but  her  blood  curdled  at  the 


thought.  The  figure  stood  quite  still,  and 
so  did  she;  not  boldly,  but  of  necessity, 
for  going  back  into  the  room  was  hardly 
less  terrible  than  going  on. 

The  rain  beat  fast  and  furiously  without, 
and  ran  down  in  plashing  streams  from 
the  thatched  roof.  Some  summer  insect, 
with  no  escape  into  the  air,  flew  blindly  to 
and  fro,  beating  his  body  against  the  walls 
and  ceiling,  and  filling  the  silent  place 
with  his  murmurs.  The  figure  moved  again. 
The  child  involuntarily  did  the  same.  Once 
in  her  grandfather's  room,  she  would  be 
safe. 

It  crept  along  the  passage  until  it  reach- 
ed the  very  door  she  longed  so  ardently  to 
reach.  The  child,  in  the  agony  of  being 
so  near,  had  almost  darted  forward  with  the 
design  of  bursting  into  the  room  and  closing 
it  behind  her,  when  the  figure  stopped 
again. 

The  idea  flashed  suddenly  upon  her — 
•what  if  it  entered  there,  and  had  a  design 
upon  the  old  man's  life  !  She  turned  faint 
and  sick.  It  did.  It  went  in.  There  was 
a  light  inside.  The  figure  was  now  within 
the  chamber,  and  she,  still  dumb  —  quite 
dumb,  and  almost  senseless — stood  looking 
on. 

The  door  was  partly  open.  Not  know- 
ing what  she  meant  to  do,  but  meaning  to 
preserve  him  or  be  killed  herself,  she  stag- 
gered forward  and  looked  in.  What  sight 
was  that  which  met  her  view ! 

The  bed  had  not  been  lain  on,  but  was 
smooth  and  empty.  And  at  a  table  sat  the 
old  man  himself,  the  only  living  creature 
there,  his  white  face  pinched  and  sharpened 
by  the  greediness  which  made  his  eyes  un- 
naturally bright,  counting  the  money  o/ 
which  his  hands  had  robbed  her. 
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WITH  stops  more  faltering  and  unsteady 
thin  tho.-"  with  which  she  had  approached 
the  room,  the  child  withdrew  from  the  door, 
and  griped  her  way  back  to  her 
her.  had  lately  felt  was  no- 

thing compap-d   with  that   which  now  op- 
.     \o  st  ran ::«.'  robber,  no  treach- 
erous host  conniving  at  the  plunder  of  his 
_r  to  their  beds  to  kill  them 
in  th-  >  nightly  prowler,  ln>. 

•;«  and  cruel,  could"  1;  i  :ie«|  in 

her  bosom  half  the  dread  which  the  r 

nition  of  hr-r  silent  visitor  inspired.     Tiie 

d  old  man  gliding  like  a  ghost 

into  h»T  room  and  acting  the  thief  while  he 

supposed  her  f'i  then  bearing  off 

his,   prize   and    han<:  it    with  the 

gln-lly  exultation   she  had  witnessed,  was 

.ni!>ly  worse,  and  far  more 

•'il,  tor  the  moment,  to  reflect  upon — 

than  anything  her  wildest  fancy  could  have 

If  he  should  return — ther 
•k  or  bolt  upon  the  door,  and  if,  dis- 
trn-tful  of  having  left  some  money  yet  be- 
hind, he  should  come  back  to  seek  for  more 
— i  vr.."i"  awe  and  horror  surrounded  the 
idea  of  his  slinking  in  airun  with  stealthy 
tread,    and    turning    his    face    toward    the 
empty  bed,  while  she  shrank  down  close  at 
d  his  touch,  which  was  al- 
)ortable.     She  sat  and  listened. 
Hark  !    A  footstep  on  the  stairs,  and  now 
the  door  was  slowly  opening.      It  w;is  but 
imagination,  yet  imagination  had  all  the 
v.  it   was  worse,  for 
tie  and  pone,  and 

there  an  rnd,  hut  in  imagination  it  was  al- 
v. 

beset  the  child  was 

Otic  of  dun   uncertain  horror.     She  had  no 
fear  o!  r,  in  who-e 

love  for  her  this  disease  of  the  brain  had 
been  n    sin-  had 

• 

••intinir 

.fiire   in   his  shap'',  a  uion- 
strou  of  hi*  image,  a  something 

to   recoil    from,  and  nd  of, 

becau  i  likeness  t  1  kept 

close  about  her,  as  he  d 

•care.  '  her  own 

pan  ion,  sa\  •••<,  with  th 

•o  like  yet  so  unlike 

to  see    him    dull    and    •  ;•: 

gro.v  ]  fnr  wnrp: 

The  child  sat  watching  and  thinking  of 
theee  things,  until  the  phantom  in  II-T  mind 
•o Increased  in  gloom  and  terror,  that  the 


felt  it  would  be  a  relief  to  hear  the  old 

man's  voice,  or,  if  he  were  asleep,  even  to 

see  him,  and  banish  some  of  the  fears  that 

clustered  round  his  image.    She  stole  down 

the   stairs   and  passage  again.     The  door 

|  was  still  ajar  as  she  had  left  it,  and  the  can- 

;  die  burning  as  b- 

had  her  own  candle  in  her  hand,  pre- 
,  pared  to  say,  if  ho  were  waking,  that  she 
1  measy  and  could  not   rest,  and  had 
come  to  see  if  In-  .  alight.     Look- 

ing into  the  room,  she  saw  him  lying  calmly 
on  his  bed,  and  so  took  courage  to  enter. 

Fast  asleep — no  passion  in  the  face,  no 
avarice,  no  anxiety,  no  wild  desire;  all 
gentle,  tranquil,  and  at  peace.  This  was 
not  the  gambler,  or  the  shadow  in  her  room ; 
this  was  not  even  the  worn  and  jaded  man 
whose  face  had  so  often  met  her  own  in  the 
grey  morning  light;  this  was  her  dear  old 
friend,  her  harmless  fellow-traveller,  her 
goal,  kind  grandfather. 

had  no  fear  as  she  looked  upon  his 
slumbering  features,  but  she  had  a  deep 
and  weighty  sorrow,  and  it  found  its  relief 
in  tears. 

••  ( Jod  bless  him  !"  said  the  child,  stoop- 
ing softly  to  kiss  his  placid  cheek.  "  I  see 
too  well  now,  that  they  would  indeed  part 
us  if  they  found  us  out,  and  shut  him  up 
from  the  light  of  the  sun  and  sky.  He  has 
only  me  to  help  him.  (Jod  bless  us  both  !" 

Lighting  her  candle,  .-he  retreated  as  si- 
lently as  she  had  come,  and,  gaining  her 
own  room  once  more,  sat  up  during  the  re- 
mainder of  that  long,  long,  miserable  night 

At  last  the  day  turned  her  waning  can- 
dle pale,  and  she  foil  asleep.  She  was 
quickly  roused  by  the  girl  who  had  shown 
her  up  to  bed;  and,  as  soon  as  she  was 
dressed,  prepared  to  go  down  to  her  grand- 
father. Hut  first  she  searched  her  pocket 
and  found  that  her  money  was  all  gone— 
:ice  remained. 

The  old  man  WHS  ready,  and  in  a  few  88- 
conds  tln-y  were  on  their  road.  The  child 
thought  he  rather  avoided  i  .d  ap- 

peared   to   exp.Tt   that   she   would  tf '.1  him 
<>t   her  lo-s.     She  felt  eho  must  do  that,  Of 
lit  suspert  the  truth. 

•  •<••  •  /it her,"  she  said  in  a  tremuloui 
had  walked  about  a  n.de 
\  "ii  think  they  are  honest 

•'  \\  -.inn    tp-m 

••  Do  I  think  them  honest — yes,  they 
played  honest  I  y." 

why  I  ask,"  rrj..in..d  NolL 
"  I  lost  some  money  last  -jipht  -out  of  ra* 
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bedroom  I  am  sure.  Unless  it  was  taken 
by  somebody  in  jest  —  only  in  jest,  dear 
grandfather,  which  would  make  me  laugh 
heartily  if  I  could  but  know  it — " 

"  Who  would  take  money  in  iest?"  re- 
turned Ihe  old  man  in  a  hurried  manner. 
"  Those  who  take  money,  take  it  to  keep. 
Don't  talk  of  jest" 

••  Then  it  was  stolen  out  of  my  room, 
dear,"  said  the  child,  whose  last  hope  was 
destroyed  by  the  manner  of  this  reply. 

"  But  is  there  no  more,  Nell  1"  said  the 
old  man ;  "  no  more  anywhere  ?  Was  it  all 
taken — every  farthing  of  it — was  there  no- 
thing left?" 

"Nothing,"  replied  the  child. 

"  We  must  get  more,"  said  the  old  man, 
"  we  must  earn  it,  Neli,  hoard  it  up,  scrape 
it  together,  come  by  it  somehow.  Never 
mind  this  loss.  Tea  nobody  of  it,  and  per- 
haps we  may  regain  it.  Don't  ask  how ; 
— we  may  regain  it,  and  a  great  deal  more ; 
— but  tell  nobody,  or  trouble  may  come  of 
it.  And  so  they  took  it  out  of  thy  room, 
when  thou  wert  asleep !"  he  added  in  a 
compassionate  tone,  very  different  from  the 
secret,  cunning  way  in  which  he  had  spoken 
until  now.  "  Poor  Nell,  poor  little  Nell !" 

The  child  hung  down  her  head  and 
wept.  The  sympathizing  tone  in  which 
he  spoke  was  quite  sincere ;  she  was  sure 
of  that.  It  was  not  the  lightest  part  of 
her  sorrow  to  know  that  this  was  done  for 
her. 

"  Not  a  word  about  it  to  any  one  but 
me,"  said  the  old  man,  "  no,  not  even  to 
me,"  he  added  hastily,  "  for  it  can  do  no 
good.  All  the  losses  that  ever  were,  are 
not  worth  tears  from  thy  eyes,  darling. 
Why  should  they  be,  when  we  will  win 
them  back  1" 

"  Let  them  go,"  said  the  child,  looking 
up.  "  Let  them  go,  once  and  for  ever,  and 
I  would  never  shed  another  tear  if  every 
penny  had  been  a  thousand  pounds." 

"  Well,  well,"  returned  the  old  man, 
checking  himself  as  some  impetuous  an- 
swer rose  to  his  lips,  "  she  knows  no  better. 
I  should  be  thankful  for  it." 

"  But  listen  to  me,"  said  the  child  ear- 
nestly, "  will  you  listen  to  me!" 

"Ay,  ay,  I'll  listen,"  returned  the  old 
man,  still  without  looking  at  her ;  "  a  pretty 
voice.  It  has  always  a  sweet  sound  to 
me.  It  always  had  when  it  was  her 
mother's,  poor  child." 

"  Let  me  persuade  you,  then, — oh,  do 
let  me  persuade  you,"  said  the  child,  "to 
think  no  more  of  gains  or  losses,  and  to  try 
no  fortune  but  the  fortune  we  pursue  to- 
gethe-" 

"  we  pursue  this  aim  together,"  retorted 
jer  grandfather,  still  looking  away,  and 


seeming  to  confer  with  himself.  "  Whose 
image  sanctifies  the  game  ?" 

"  Have  we  been  worse  off,"  resumed  the 
child,  "since  you  forgot  these  cares,  and 
we  have  been  travelling  on  together? 
Have  we  not  been  much  better  and  hap- 
pier without  a  home  to  shelter  us,  than 
ever  we  were  in  that  unhappy  house,  when 
they  were  on  your  mind  V 

"  She  speaks  the  truth,"  murmured  the 
old  man  in  the  same  tone  as  before.  "  It 
must  not  turn  me,  but  it  is  the  truth — no 
doubt  it  is." 

"  Only  remember  what  we  have  been 
since  that  bright  morning  when  we  turned 
our  backs  upon  it  for  the  last  time,"  said 
Nell,  "only  remember  what  we  have  been 
since  we  have  been  free  of  all  those  mise- 
ries— what  peaceful  days  and  quiet  nights 
we  have  had  —  what  pleasant  times  \ve 
have  known  —  what  kappiness  we  have 
enjoyed.  If  we  have  been  tired  or  hungry, 
we  have  been  soon  refreshed,  and  slept  the 
sounder  for  it.  Think  what  beautiful 
things  we  have  seen,  and  how  contented 
we  have  felt.  And  why  was  this  blessed 
change  ?" 

He  stopped  her  with  a  motion  of  his 
hand,  and  bade  her  talk  to  him  no  more 
just  then,  for  he  was  busy.  After  a  time 
he  kissed  her  cheek,  still  motioning  her  to 
silence,  and  walked  on,  looking  far  before 
him,  and  sometimes  stopping  and  gazing 
with  a  puckered  brow  upon  the  ground,  as 
if  he  were  painfully  trying  to  collect  his 
disordered  thoughts. — C)nce  she  saw  tears 
in  his  eyes.  When  he  had  gone  on  thus 
for  some  time,  he  took  her  hand  in  his  as 
he  was  accustomed  to  do,  with  nothing  of 
the  violence  or  animation  of  his  late  man- 
ner; and  so,  by  degrees  so  fine  that  the 
child  could  not  trace  them,  settled  down 
into  his  usual  quiet  way,  and  suffered  her 
to  lead  him  where  she  would. 

When  they  presented  themselves  in  the 
midst  of  the  stupendous  collection,  the} 
found,  as  Nell  had  anticipated,  that  Mrs. 
Jarley  was  not  yet  out  of  bed,  and  that, 
although  she  had  suffered  some  uneasiness 
on  their  account  over-night,  and  had  indeed 
sat  up  for  them  until  past  eleven  o'clock, 
she  had  retired  in  the  persuasion,  that,  being 
overtaken  by  the  storm  at  some  distance 
from  home,  they  had  sought  the  nearest 
shelter,  and  would  not  return  before  morn- 
ing. Nell  immediately  applied  herself 
with  great  assiduity  to  the  decoration  and 
preparation  of  the  room,  and  had  the  satis- 
faction of  completing  her  task,  and  dress- 
ing herself  neatly,  before  the  beloved  of 
the  Royal  Family  came  down  to  breakfast 

"We  haven't  had,"  said  Mrs.  Jarley 
when  the  meal  was  over,  "  more  than  eight 
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of  Miss  Monflathers's  young  ladies  all  the 
time  we  've  been  here,  and  there's  twenty- 
six  of  'em,  as  I  was  told  by  the  cook  when 
I  asked  her  a  question  or  two  and  put  her 
on  the  free-list.  \Ve  must  try  Viu  with  a 
parcel  of  new  bills,  and  you  shall  take  it, 
my  dear,  and  see  what  eiiect  that  has  upon 
em." 

The  proposed  expedition  being  one  of 
lount  importan  nljust- 

ed  Nell's  bonnet  with  her  o-.vn  han<: 
declar  -he  certainly  did  loul; 

pretty,  and  reflected  credit  on  the  establish- 

I  her  with  < 

.  and  certain  needful  directions  as  to 

the  turnings  on  the  right  which  sh 

'o   take,    and    the    turnings    on    the    left 

vhich  she  was  to  avoid.     Thus  instruct- 

Voll  had  no  difficulty  in   finding  out 

:!athers's  Boarding  a: 
tablishment,    which    was    a   large    .. 
with  a  high  wall,  and  a  large  garden-gate 
with  a  large  brass  phr 
through  wl  rlour- 

maid  re  admitting 

them;  for  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  man — 
no.  •  n  milkman — was  su; 

without  special  license,  to  pass  that  gate. 
Even  the  tax-gatherer,  who  was  stout,  and 
•yore  spectacles  and  a  broad-brimmed  hat, 
/lad  t  .  inded  through  tho  grating. 

More   obdurate   than  gate  of  adamant  or 
brass,    this    gate    of    Miss    Montlathers's 
.^d  on  all  mankind.    The  very  butcher 
•ted  it  as  a  gate  of  mystery,  and  left 
off  whistling  when  he  rang  the  bell. 

As  Nell  approached  the  awful  door,  it 
'iin)»-<l  sl<)\vly  upon  its  hinges  with  a  creak- 
ing noi-e,  and  forth  from  tho  solemn 

ne  a  long  tile  c.f  young  ladies, 
a  books  in  their 

Innd-.  nth    parasols   likewise. 

And  last  of  the   goodly  procession   came 

of  111  .•  o  smiling 

'f   the 
other. 

and 
intil    M  43   M   iitlathere.  brinflrin>r    tin   the 


"You're   the  •.••'-.-work  child,  are  you 

urin|r 

wick-  .Id,"  said  .V 


who  was  of  rather  uncertain  temper,  and 
lost   no  opportunity   of  impressing   moral 
truths  upon  the  tender  minds  of  the  young 
••  to  be  a  wax-work  child  at  all  ?" 

Poor  Nell  had  never  viewed  her  positioi 
in  this  light,  and  not  knowing  what  to  say, 
remained  silent,  blushing  more  deeply  than 
before. 

"Don't  you  know,"  said    Miss  Monfla- 

'•  that  it's  very  naughty  and  unfem- 

inine,  and  a  perversion  of  the  properties 

v  and  benignantly  transmitted  to  ua, 

with  expansive  powers,  to  be  roused  from 

their  dormant  state  through  the  medium  of 

cultivation !" 

The  two  teachers  murmured   their  re- 
;il  approval  of  this  home-thrust,  and 
looked  at  Nell  as  though  they  would  have 
said,  that  there  iml»-  Monflathers 

had  hit  her  very  hard.  Then  they  smiled, 
and  glanced  at  Miss  Monflathers,  and  then, 
their  eyes  meeting,  they  exchanged  looks 
which  plainly  said,  that  each  consideied 
herself  smiler  in  ordinary  to  Miss  Monfla- 
thers, and  regarded  the  other  as  having  no 
right  to  smile,  and  that  her  BO  doin_ 
an  act  of  presumption  and  impertinence. 

14  Don't  you  feel  how  naughty  it  is  of  you," 
resumed  Miss  Monflathers,  "to  be  a 
work  child,  when  you  might  have  the  proud 
consciousness  of  to  the  extent  of 

your  infant  powers,  the  manufactures  of 
your  country ;  of  improving  your  mind  by 
the  constant  contemplation  of  the  steam- 
engine;  and  of  earning  a  comfortable  and 
independent  subsistence  of  from  two-and- 
nine-pence  to  three  shillings  a  week  !  — 
Don't  you  know  that  the  harder  you  are  at 
work,  the  happier  you  are  !" 

"'How  doth  the  little  busy  — '"  mur- 
mured one  of  the  teachers,  in  quotation 
from  Doctor  Watts. 

"  Kh  !"   said    M  lathers  turning 

sharply  round.     "  Who  said  that  !" 

Of  course  the  teacher  who  had  n.  I 
it,  indicated  th»>  rival  who  had,  whom  Mitt 
Montlathrrs  frmvningly  requested    to  hold 

.   !>y  that  np-ims  throwing  t:. 
tunning  teacher  into  raptures  of  joy. 

••The  little  busy  !>'•<•."  said  Miaa  Moo- 
flat  hoi  8,  drawing  hers.-lf  up,  M  i«  applicable 

only  to  g'Mlt'-el  clnldr 

•  In  Un.Ls  eir  work,  or  healthful  play,* 

lit,  as  far  as  they  are  « 

ami    ' 

r  peo. 
pie's  children,   te  should  read  it  • 

•  In  work.  work.  w«>rk.     In  work  alway 

S .in*.  K.««l  account  ol  1»M  • " 
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A  deep  hum  of  applause  rose  not  only 
from  the  two  teachers,  but  from  all  the  pu- 
pils, who  were  equally  astonished  to  hear 
Miss  Monflathers  improvising  after  this 
brilliant  style;  for  although  she  had  been 
long  known  as  a  politician,  she  had  never 
appeared  before  as  an  original  poet.  Just 
then  somebody  happened  to  discover  that 
Nell  was  crying,  and  all  eyes  were  again 
turned  towards  her. 

There  were  indeed  tears  in  her  eyes,  and 
drawing  out  her  handkerchief  to  brush  them 
away,  she  happened  to  let  it  fall.  Before 
she  could  stoop  to  pick  it  up,  one  young 
lady,  of  about  fifteen  or  sixteen,  who  had 
been  standing  a  little  apart  from  the  others, 
as  though  she  had  no  recognised  place 
among  them,  sprang  forward  and  put  it  in 
her  hand.  She  was  gliding  timidly  away 
again,  when  she  was  arrested  by  the  go- 
verness. 

"  It  was  Miss  Edwards  who  did  that,  I 
know"  said  Miss  Monflathers,  predictively. 
44  Now,  I  am  sure  that  was  Miss  Edwards." 

It  was  Miss  Edwards,  and  everybody  said 
it  was  Miss  Edwards,  and  Miss  Edwards 
herself  admitted  that  it  was. 

"  Is  it  not,"  said  Miss  Monflathers,  put- 
ting down  her  parasol  to  take  a  severer 
new  of  the  offender,  "  a  most  remarkable 
thing  Miss  Edwards,  that  you  have  an  at- 


tachment to  the  lower  classes  which  always 
draws  you  to  their  sides ;  or,  rather,  is  it 
not  a  most  extraordinary  tiling  that  all  I 
say  and  do  will  not  wean  you  from  propen- 
sities which  your  original  station  in  life 
has  unhappily  rendered  habitual  to  you, — 
you  extremely  vulgar-minded  girl?" 

"I  really  intended  no  harm,  ma'am," 
said  a  sweet  voice.  "  It  was  a  momentary 
impulse,  indeed." 

"An  impulse!"  repeated  Miss  Monfla- 
thers scornfully.  "  I  wonder  that  you  pre- 
sume to  speak  of  impulses  to  me" — both 
the  teachers  assented — "I  am  astonished" 
— both  the  teachers  were  astonished — "  I 
suppose  it  is  an  impulse  which  induces  you 
to  take  the  part  of  every  grovelling  and 
debased  person  that  comes  in  your  way" — 
both  the  teachers  supposed  so  too. 

"  But  I  would  have  you  know,  Miss  Ed 
wards,"  resumed  the  governess  in  a  torn 
of  increased  severity,  "that  you  cannot  be 
permitted — if  it  be  only  for  the  sake  of 
preserving  a  proper  example  and  decorum 
in  this  establishment — that  you  cannot  be 
permitted,  and  that  you  shall  not  be  per 
mitted,  to  fly  in  the  face  of  your  superiors 
in  this  exceedingly  gross  manner.  If  you 
have  no  reason  to  feel  a  becoming  pride  be- 
fore wax-work  children,  there  are  young 
ladies  here  who  have,  and  you  must  eithe* 
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defer  to  those  young  ladies  or  leave  the 
establishment,  Miss  Ed  war 

This  young  lady,  being  motherless  and 
poor,  was  apprenticed  at  the  school — taught 
for  nothing  —  teaching  others  what  she 
learnt,  for  nothing — boarded  for  nothing — 
lodged  for  nothing — and  set  down  and  rated 
as  something  immeasurably  less  than  no- 
thing, by  all  the  dwellers  in  the  house. 
The  servant-maids  felt  her  inferiority,  for 
they  were  better  treated  ;  free  to  come  and 
go,  and  regarded  in  their  stations  with 
much  more  respect  The  teachers  were 
infinitely  superior,  for  they  had  paid  to  go 
to  school  in  their  time,  and  were  paid  now. 
The  pupils  cared  little  for  a  companion  who 
had  no  grand  stories  to  tell  about  home;  no 
friends  to  come  with  ;  -.  and  be  re- 

d  in  all  humility,  with  cake  and  wine, 
by  tli-  -vint  to 

attend  and  bear  her  home  for  the  ho! 
nothing  gent™-!  to  talk  about,  and  nothing 
to  display.     But  why  Monflathcrs 

always  vexed  and  irritated  with  the  poor 
apprentice — how  did  that  come  to  pa 

Why,  t!.  'onfla- 

' 

:.-i  ligh- 
ter— the  real  live  daughter  of  a  rnal  live 
baronet — who,  b  vtraordinary  r^- 

versal  of  the  1  >t  only 

plain  in  features  hut  dull  in  intellect,  while 
the  poor  apprentice  had  both  a  ready  wit, 
and  u  handsome  face  and  figure.  It  seems 
incredible.  H«  vards,  who 

only  paid  a  small  premium  which  had  hei-n 
ppent  Ion;'  hining  and 

j-iiter,  who  learn- 
ed a!'  '  iiiLr!it  them  all) 
v  bill   r:,inr  to  double 
the  school, 

mak;1  '       honour  and  rejiu- 

.     -ill  he- 
lonfla- 

liftd  a  great  dislike  t  .anls, 


and  was  spiteful  to  her,  and  aggravated  by 
her,  and,  when  she  had  compassion  on  little 
Nell,  verbally  fell  upon  and  maltreated  her 
as  we  have  already  seen. 

"  You  will  not  take  the  air  to-day,  Miss 
Edwards,"  said  Miss  Monflathcrs.  "  Have 
the  goodness  to  retire  to  your  own  room, 
and  not  to  leave  it  without  permission." 

The  poor  girl  was  moving  hastily  away, 
when  she  was  suddenly,  in  nautical  j>: 
"  brought  to"  by  a  subdued  shriek  from  Miss 
Monflathers. 

"  She  has  passed  me  without  any  salute  !" 
cried  the  governess,  raising  her  eyes  to  the 
sky.  "She  has  actually  passed  "me  with- 
out the  slightest  acknowledgment  of  my 

:ice!" 

The   young    lady  turned    and   curtsied. 

Nell  could  see  that  she  raised  her  dark  eyes 

to  the  face  of  her  superior,  and  that  their 

expression,  and  that  of  her  whole  attitude 

for  the  instant,  was  one  of  mute  but  most 

touching   appeal    against  this  ungenerous 

\lonflathers  only  tossed  her 

in  reply,  and  the  great  gate  closed 

upon  a  bursting  heart. 

wicked    child,"  said 

Monflathers,  turning    to   Nell,  "tell 

••resumes  to  take 

the  liberty  of  sending  to  me  any  i: 
;  will  write  to  the  legislative  authority 
I  have  her  put  in  •  milled  to 

do  penance  in  a  white  sheet ;  and  you  may 
depend  upon  it  that  you  -hall  certain 

hefe  attain.     Now  ladies,  on." 

The   procession   iiled  off,  two  and   two, 
with  the  books  and  parasols,  and  Miss  Mon- 
flathers, calling  the  IVirom-t's  daughter   tn 
walk  with  her  and  smooth  her  rulnVr 
discarded   the  two   teacher.-  —  \\ 
this   time   had   exchanged    their   suih 
looks  of  sympathy — rind  left  tin-in  to  bring 
up  the   rear,  and"  hate  each  oilier   a    little 
more  for  being  obliged  to  walk  tog.  ther. 


(II  M'TF.U  Till:  TII1K 


.URI.F.Y'H  wrath 

that  she  had  been  threatened  with  the  m. 
-  and  Penance,  pawed  n1! 
description.     The  gei 

••'I  to  public  scorn,  jeered  1 
and   Mooted  by  beadles!     The  delir 
'^ohility  nnd  < )«•:,' 

*mij 

•  r,  and 'arrived 
•peclacle   of  mortification 


humility! 


And  Miiw  Monfl.it  her*,  the  nudn. 

tnre    uh<>    : 

nnd  remotest  distance  of  her   n 

wenkn-x   of  her  menus  of  revene,   "  tt 


turn  -it 
Hut 
rctaliat 


pting  ihi- 
,  on  second  thought* 
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brought  out  the  suspicious  bottle,  and  order- 
ing glasses  to  be  set  forth  upon  her  favourite 
drum,  and  sinking  into  a  chair  behind  it, 
called  her  satellites  about  her,  and  to  them 
several  times  recounted  word  for  word  the 
affronts  she  had  received.  This  done,  she 
>tl  them  in  a  kind  of  deep  despair  to 
drink ;  then  laughed,  then  cried,  then  took 
a  little  sip  herself,  then  laughed  and  cried 
again,  and  took  a  little  more ;  and  so  by 
degrees  the  worthy  lady  went  on,  increas- 
ing in  smiles  and  decreasing  in  tears,  until 
at  last  she  could  not  laugh  enough  at  Miss 
Monflathers,  who,  from  being  an  object  of 
dire  vexation,  became  one  of  sheer  ridicule 
and  absurdity. 

"  For  which  of  us  is  best  off,  I  wonder," 
quoth  Mrs.  Jarley,  "  she  or  me!  It's  only 
talking  when  all  is  said  and  done,  and  if 
she  talks  of  me  in  the  stocks,  why  1  can 
talk  of  her  in  the  stocks,  which  is  a  good 
deal  funnier  if  we  come  to  that.  Lord, 
what  does  it  matter,  after  all !" 

Having  arrived  at  this  comfortable  frame 
of  mind  (to  which  she  had  been  greatly 
assisted  by  certain  short  interjectional  re- 
marks of  the  philosophic  George),  Mrs. 
Jarley  consoled  Nell  with  many  kind 
words,  and  requested  as  a  personal  favour 
that  whenever  she  thought  of  Miss  Mon- 
flathers she  would  do  nothing  else  but 
laugh  at  her,  all  the  days  of  her  life. 

So  ended  Mrs.  Jarley's  wrath,  which  sub- 
sided long  before  the  going  down  of  the 
sun.  Nell's  anxieties,  however,  were  of  a 
deeper  kind,  and  the  checks  they  imposed 
upon  her  cheerfulness  were  not  so  easily 
removed. 

That  evening,  as  she  had  dreaded,  her 
grandfather  stole  away,  and  did  not  come 
back  until  the  night  was  far  spent.  Worn 
out  as  she  was,  and  fatigued  in  mind  and 
body,  she  sat  up  alone,  counting  the  min- 
utes, until  he  returned — penniless,  broken- 
spirited,  and  wretched,  but  still  hotly  bent 
upon  his  infatuation. 

•*  Get  me  money,"  he  said  wildly,  as  they 
parted  for  the  night.  "  I  must  have  money, 
Nell.  I*  shall  be  paid  thee  back  with  gal- 
lant interest  one  day;  but  all  the  money 
that  comes  unto  thy  hands,  must  be  mine 
—  not  for  myself,  but  to  use  for  thee.  Re- 
member, Nell,  to  use  for  thee !" 

What  could  the  child  do,  with  the  know- 
ledge she  had,  but  give  him  every  penny 
that  came  into  her  hands,  lest  he  should  be 
tempted  on  to  rob  their  benefactress  1  If 
BDC  told  the  truth  (so  thought  the  child)  he 
would  be  treated  as  a  madman  ;  if  she  did 
not  supply  him  with  money,  he  would  sup- 
ply himself;  supplying  him,  she  fed  the 
fm>  that  burnt  him  up,  and  put  him  per- 
haps beyond  recovery.  Distracted  by  these 


thoughts,  borne  down  by  the  weight  of  the 
sorrow  which  she  dared  not  tell,  tortured 
by  a  crowd  of  apprehensions  whenever  the 
old  man  was  absent,  and  dreading  alike  his 
stay  and  his  return,  the  colour  forsook  her 
cheek,  her  eye  grew  dim,  and  her  heart 
was  oppressed  and  heavy.  All  her  old  sor- 
rows had  come  back  upon  her,  augmented 
by  new  fears  and  doubts ;  by  day  they  were 
ever  present  to  her  mind ;  by  night  they 
hovered  round  her  pillow,  and  haunted  her 
in  dreams. 

It  was  natural  that,  in  the  midst  of  her 
affliction,  she  should  often  revert  to  that 
sweet  young  lady  of  whom  she  had  only 
caught  a  hasty  glance,  but  whose  sym- 
pathy, expressed  in  one  slight  brief  action, 
dwelt  in  her  memory  like  the  kindnesses 
of  years.  She  would  often  think,  if  she 
had  such  a  friend  as  that  to  whom  to  tell 
her  griefs,  how  much  lighter  her  heart 
would  be — that  if  she  were  but  free  to  hear 
that  voice,  she  would  be  happier.  Then 
she  would  wish  that  she  were  something 
better,  that  she  were  not  quite  so  poor  and 
humble,  that  she  dared  address  her  without 
fearing  a  repulse  ;  and  then  feel  that  there 
was  an  immeasurable  distance  between 
them,  and  have  no  hope  that  the  young 
lady  thought  of  her  any  more. 

It  was  now  holiday-time  at  the  schools, 
and  the  young  ladies  had  gone  home,  and 
Miss  Monflathers  was  reported  to  be  flou- 
rishing in  London  and  damaging  the  hearts 
of  middle-aged  gentlemen;  but  nobody  said 
anything  about  Miss  Edwards,  whether  she 
had  gone  home,  or  whether  she  had  any 
home  to  go  to;  whether  she  was  still  at 
the  school,  or  anything  about  her.  But  one 
evening,  as  Nell  was  returning  from  a 
lonely  walk,  she  happened  to  pass  the  inn 
where  the  stage-coaches  stopped,  just  as 
one  drove  up,  and  there  was  the  beautiful 
girl  she  so  well  remembered,  pressing  for- 
ward to  embrace  a  young  child  whom  they 
were  helping  down  from  the  roof. 

Well,  this  was  her  sister,  her  little  sis- 
ter, much  younger  than  Nell,  whom  she 
had  not  seen  (so  the  story  went  afterwards) 
for  five  years,  and  to  bring  whom  to  that 
place  on  a  short  visit,  she  had  been  saving 
her  poor  means  all  that  time.  Nell  felt  as 
if  her  heart  would  break  when  she  saw 
them  meet.  They  went  a  little  apart  from 
the  knot  of  people  who  had  congregated 
about  the  coach,  and  feJl  upon  each  other's 
neck,  and  sobbed,  and  wept  with  joy.  Their 
plain  and  simple  dress,  the  distance  which 
the  child  had  come  alone,  their  agitation 
and  delight,  and  the  tears  they  shed,  would 
have  told  their  history  by  themselves. 

They  became  a  little  more  composed  in 
a  short  time,  and  went  away,  not  so  m>'ch 
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band  IL  hand  as  clinging  to  each  other. 
"Are  you  sure  you're  happy,  sister  1"  said 
the  child,  as  they  passed  where  Nell  was 
standing.  "  Quite  happy,  now,"  she  an- 
swered. "  But  always  !"  said  the  child. 
•'  Ah !  sister,  why  do  you  turn  away  your 
face  !" 

1  could  not  help  following  at  a  little 

:ice.     They  went  to  tin-  house  of  an 

old  nurse,  where  the  eld-  ul  en- 

!  a  bed-room  for  the  child.     "  I  shall 

com  •  f   morning,"  she 

said.  •  day." 

nt  night-time,  too!    D.-nr 
would  they  be  angry  with  you  for  that?" 

Why  were  the  eyes  of  little  Xell  wet, 
that  night,  with  tears  like  those  of  the  two 
Why   did    she   bear  a  grateful 
heart  bee-'  .t:>,\   met,  and  feel   it 

pain  to  think  t!i  uld  shortly  part  ? 

Let  D  :iy  selfish  refer- 

jii  it  might  have 
•  this  sym- 
pathy,  hut   thank  God  that  the   in: 

of  others  c  is,  and 

::i    our  fa!'.  .  have 

:;iotion  which  in 

•heerful  glow,  hut  ofl 

•till   :  child, 

with  a  :   happy  in- 

'.vhich   tor- 

tode  her  to  approach  and  say  a  thankful 

•il    to   do   so,  fol- 

a  distance  in  their  walks 

,j  when  they  stopped, 

'  down. 

nt  on,  and  feelin 

r  walk  was  by  a  river's 
iide.  .  the  chili  I 

i   by  them,  unthought  of,  unre- 

:.s  if  they   wen-    II-T 

-,    a«    if   they    had    c  -    and 

tru-u  j.._r.-tlnT,  a-  if  her  load  were  li«rlit- 

and    less    hard  a>   if  they 

m,   and   lound   mutual 

'•:  fincy  p,.rlmps. 

and    lonely 

re;  l>n»,  •  M-lit.  and  still 

-.line   plnre,  and 
still    the   child    fbllowed   With  a   mdd   an  I 

',    on    rrtii- 
,   to  find   tint    M 

had  c  to  be 

til.-  effect   that 
'ion  \\ould  only  remain  in 

!>  t'nltiliii. 
.   thr.-at  (! 

1   with   public  amusement*  nre  well 
i   to  be   irrevocable  and    ; 
the  stupendous  collection  shut  up  next  day. 


44  Are  we  going  from  this  place  directly, 
ma'am?"  said  Nell. 

"Look  here,  child,"  returned  Mrs.  Jar- 
ley.  "That'll  inform  you."  And  so  say- 
1  rs.  Jarley  pnxluced  another  announce- 
ment, wherein  it  was  stated,  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  numerous  inquiries  at  the  wax- 
work door,  and  in  consequence  of  crowds 
having  been  di--ip}>ointed  in  oS' 

[i,  the  Exhibition  would  be  con' 
for  one  week  longer,  and  would  re-open 
next  day. 

"  For,  now  that  the  schools  are  gone,  and 
the    r-  : it-seers    exhausted,"    said 

Mrs.  Jarley,  "  we  come  to  the  (leneral 
Public,  and  they  want  stimulat; 

Upon  the  fol'  .  at  noon, 

Jarley  established  herself  behn 
ly-oririmenteil  table,  I  !»y  the  dis- 

tinguished mentioned,   and 

1  to  bi>  thrown  open  for  the 
•n  of  a  discerning  and  enlighten- 
ed public.      Hut  the  operat»<ma 
':>y  no  menus  of  a  siicr«'»ful  cha;- 
'ich    as    the    general    public,   though 
they  manifested  a  lively   interest  in   .Mrs. 
v,  and  such  of  her 

en  for  nothing, 

:  by  any  impulses  movinff 

them  to  ti,  \pence  a  head. 

Thu<,  many 

and 

r  the 

barre;-  ved   and   I  lulls; 

and  not \vitdst -i n  kind 

-to  patron- 
ise tit-  '  .  until 
the  door-w.v.  y  half 
the  population  «'  they 

i.il"  duty,  v. 

half;   it    was   not   found   that   th'>   treasury 

was  any  thing  the  richer,  or  that  the  pros- 

'.olnnent  were  at  all  en- 

cooraginf. 

In  this  depressed  state  of  the  classical 

nnrk.'t,  Mr-.  Jarley  mad--  extra. .rdmary 
eH!)rts  to  stimulate  the  jwipnlar  t:!-ti-,  and 
whet  the  popular  rurio>it\ .  ma- 

chinery iu  the  Ixxly  of  the  nun  on  i!n-  leadi 
over  tiie  door  was  cleaned  up  a 
•;nt    the   figure   .-!i,*    | 

|)inlvtic:illy  nil  day  1  '>   ad- 

miration of  a  drunken,  hut  very  )>rot. 

i  lie  way,  whol-  n  tho 

pa  rah  :  .  . 

gnulii,  rought    njv.n    thi-    human 

muni  by  the  ceremonies  i  .he  K.>unsh 
church. " ii nd  di-rouraed  upon  thnt  ihemo 

The 

triers  constantly  pamed   in  and  out 
of  ill-'  n  di» 

proteating  aloud  that  the  sight  vtu 
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better  worth  the  money  than  anything  they 
Lad  beheld  in  all  their  lives,  and  urging  the 
bystanders,  \vith  tears  in  their  eyes,  not  to 
peglect  such  a  brilliant  gratification.  Mrs. 
Jarley  sat  in  the  pay-place,  chinking  silver 
moneys  from  noon  till  night,  and  solemnly 
calling  upon  the  crowd  to  take  notice  that 
the  price  of  admission  was  only  sixpence, 
and  that  the  departure  of  the  whole  collec- 
tion, on  a  short  tour  among  the  Crowned 


Heads  of  Europe,  was  positively  fixed  for 
that  day  week. 

"  So,  be  in  time,  be  in  time,  be  in  time," 
said  Mrs.  Jarley,  at  the  close  of  every  such 
address.  "  Remember  that  this  is  Jarley's 
stupendous  collection  of  upwards  of  One 
Hundred  Figures,  and  that  it  is  the  only 
collection  in  the  world;  all  others  being 
impostors  and  deceptions.  Be  in  time,  be 
in  time,  be  in  time  !" 
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CHAPTKK  THK  THIRTY-THIRD. 


As  the  course  of  this  tale  requires  that 
we  should  become  acquainted,  somewhere 
hereabouts,  with  a  few  particulars  connect- 
ed with  the  domestic  economy  of  Mr. 
Sampson  Brass,  and  as  a  more  convenient 
place  than  the  present  is  not  likely  to  occur 
for  that  purpose,  t!.-  0  takes  the 

friendly  reader  by  the  hand,  and  springing 
with  him  into  the  air,  and  cleaving  the 
same  at  a  greater  rat--  than  ever  Don  Cleo- 
phas  Leandro  1'env,  7/imbullo  and  his 
familiar  travelled  through  that  pleasant 
region  in  company,  alights  with  him  upon 
the  pavement  o:  rks. 

The  intrepid  aeronauts  alight  before  a 
•jinall  dark  hmi-o,  once  the  residence  of 
Mr.  S-u.'ipson  Brass. 

In    the    parlour    window   of  this    little 

it  ion,  which  is  so  close  upon  the  foot- 

:;o  takes  the  wall 

;  fjlass  with  his  coat-sleeve 

— mu  vcment,  for  it  is  very 

dirty — in  this  parlour  window  in  the  days 

of  its  occupation  by  Sampson  Brass,  there 

.  all  awry  and  slack  and  discoloured 

by  the  sun,  a  curtain  of  faded  green,  so 

rvice    as    by    no 

f  the  little 

but  rather  to  a::  ;r:ibl«> 

mod;  .  which  to  observe  it 

not  much  to  look  at. 
1  i    spire   bundles   of 

paper?,  yellow  a  i   ]oni_r  ear- 

tools  set  f  i 
>[>osite  tide.s  fit'  this  crazy 


• 
him  • 

:i|, i nk  writs  and  dec 

box,  as  they  were  now  of 

"  three  r-ir.r  !!'•;»   books  of  prOCti< 

'   ink,  a  poiiiici-.liox,  a  ntunttd  \\> 
'•herds,  but 

le  titfhtnona  of  despcr 
••se  with  ttie  yiT 

coat  '  >ke-di$coloured 

ceil::  and  cobwebs,  were  among 

tfce  ntOBt  promm-ni  decorations  of  the  ottoe 
of  Mr.  Samiwmi  Brass. 

13 


But  this  was  mere  still-life,  of  no  greater 
importance  than   the  plate,  "  Bras.1*, 
citor,"  upon  the  door,  and  the  bill,  "  ; 
floor  to  let  to  a  single  gentleman,"  which 
was  tied  to  the  knocker.     The  office  com- 
monly  held    two    examples   of   animated 
nature,  more  to  the  purpose  of  this  ht-tory, 
and  in  whom  it  has  a  stronger  interest  and 
more  particular  concern. 

Of  these,  one  was    Mr.  Brass  himself, 
who   has  already  appeared  in  these  pages. 
The  other  was  his  clerk,  assistant,  i, 
keeper,  secretary,  confidential  plotter,  ad- 
intriguer,  and  bill  of  cost  increaser, 
I'.rass — a  kind  of  anrmzon  at  common 
law,  of  whom  it  may  be  desirable  to  offer 
a  brief  description. 

l  Sally  Brass,  then,  was  a  lady  ot 
thirty-five  or  thereabouts,  of  a  gaunt  and 
bony  figure,  and  a  resolute  bearing,  which, 
if  it  repressed  the  softer  emotions  of  ' 
and  kept  admirers  nt  I  'inly 

inspired  a  feeling  akin  to  awe  in  th"  hr- 
ef those  male  strangers  who  had  t(n-  hap- 
piness to  approach  her.     In  fhc<>  ?he  bore 
a    striking   resemblance    to    her   brother. 
Sampson — so  exact,  in  the  like- 

ness  between  them,  that  had  it 
with  Miss  Brass's  maiden  modesty  and 
gentle  womanhood  to  have  assumed  her 
brother's  clothes  in  a  frolic  and  sat  down 
boaidr  him,  it  would  have  been  difficult  for 
the  oldest  !r  •  family  to  determine 

which  ;>.--on  and  which  Sally,  es- 

pecially us  »he  lady  carried  upon  her  nppor 
lip  certain   ;  imonstrationf,  which, 

if  the  imagination  had  been  assisted  by  her 
attire,    rniirht   have   been   mistaken    for  a 
Theso  ••,  -i  nl)   pro- 

than  eye-lasha*  in  a 
nyea  of  Mi*s  Braw 
;om  any  such  naturnl 
In  complexion  Miss  Brass 
was  sallow  — rather  a  dirty-sallow  * 
speak  —  but  thirt  hue  was  agreeably  re- 

!.y  tin-  he  . 
in  the  extreme  tip  or  her  laughing  nose, 

. 
deep  and  rich  in  ciua 

wnt 

ft-men  frown,  in  colour  not  unlike  the  cur 
itire   uindow,   madr   »i;jht    U 

the  fig  at  the  :hroat, 

it  was  ftttened  behind  by  a  pccw- 
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liarly  large  and  massive  button.  Feeling, 
no  doubt,  that  simplicity  and  plainness  are 
the  soul  of  e.egance,  Miss  Brass  wore  no 
collar  or  kerchief  except  upon  her  head 
which  was  invariably  ornamented  with  a 
brown  tr.iuze  scarf,  like  the  wing  of  the 
.  vampire,  and  which,  twisted  into 
any  form  that  happened  to  suggest  itself, 
formed  an  easy  and  graceful  head-dr. 

Such  was  Miss  Brass  in  person.  In 
mind,  she  was  of  a  strong  and  vigorous 
turn,  having  from  her  earliest  youth  de- 
voted herself  with  uncommon  ardour  to  the 
study  of  the  law ;  not  wasting  her  specu- 
lations upon  its  eagle  flights,  which  are 
rare,  but  tracing  it  attentively  through  all 
the  slippery  and  eel-like  crawlings  in 
which  it  commonly  pursues  its  way.  Nor 
had  she,  like  many  persons  of  great  intel- 
lect, confined  herself  to  theory,  or  stopped 
short  where  practical  usefulness  begins  ; 
inasmuch  as  she  could  engross,  fair-copy,  fill 
up  printed  forms  with  perfect  accuracy,  and 
in  short  transact  any  ordinary  duty  of  the 
office  down  to  pouncing  a  skin  of  parch- 
ment or  mending  a  pen.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  how,  possessed  of  these  com- 
bined attractions  she  should  remain  Miss 
Brass;  but  whether  she  had  steeled  her 
heart  against  mankind,  or  whether  those 
who  might  have  wooed  and  won  her,  were 
deterred  by  fears  that,  being  learned  in  the 
law,  she  might  have  too  near  her  fingers' 
ends,  those  particular  statutes  which  regu- 
late what  are  familiarly  termed  actions  for 
breach,  certain  it  is  that  she  was  still  in  a 
state  of  celibacy,  and  still  in  possession  of 
her  old  stool  opposite  to  that  of  her  brother 
Sampson.  And  equally  certain  it  is,  by 
the  way,  that  between  these  two  stools  a 
great  many  people  had  come  to  the  ground. 

One  morning  Mr.  Sampson  Brass  sat 
upon  his  stool  copying  some  legal  process, 
and  viciously  digging  his  pen  deep  into  the 
paper,  as  if  he  were  writing  upon  the  very 
heart  of  the  party  against  whom  it  was  di- 
rected ;  and  Miss  Sally  Brass  sat  upon  her 
itool  making  a  new  pen,  preparatory  to 
drawing  out  a  little  bill,  which  was  her  fa- 
vourite occupation ;  and  so  they  sat  in  si- 
lence for  a  long  time,  until  Miss  Brass 
broke  silence. 

"  Have  you  nearly  donet  Sammy  1"  said 
Miss  Brass;  for  in  her  mild  and  feminine 
lips,  Sampson  became  Sammy,  and  all 
tnings  were  softened  down. 

"  No,"  returned  her  brother.  "  It  would 
uave  been  all  done  though,  if  you  had  help- 
ed at  the  right  time." 

"Oh  yes.  indeed,"  cried  Miss  Sally;— 
"you  want  my  help,  don't  you  1 — you,  too, 
that  are  going  to  keep  a  clerk !" 

*'  Am  I  going  to  keep  a  clerk  tor  my  own 


pleasure,  or  because  of  my  own  wish,  you 
provoking  rascall"  said  Mr.  Brass,  putting 
his  pen  in  his  mouth,  and  grinning  spite- 
fully at  his  sister.  "  What  do  you  taunt 
me  about  going  to  keep  a  clerk  for  V' 

It  may  be  observed  in  this  place,  lest  the 
fact  of  Mr.  Brass  calling  a  lady  a  rascal, 
should  occasion  any  wonderment  or  sur- 
prise, that  he  was  so  habituated  to  having 
her  near  him  in  a  man's  capacity,  that  he 
had  gradually  accustomed  himself  to  talk 
to  her,  as  though  she  was  really  a  man. 
And  this  feeling  was  so  perfectly  reciprocal, 
that  not  only  did  Mr.  Brass  often  call  Mis? 
Brass  a  rascal,  or  even  put  an  adjective  be- 
fore the  rascal,  but  Miss  Brass  looked  upon 
it  as  quite  a  matter  of  course,  and  was  as 
little  moved  as  any  other  lady  would  be  hy 
being  called  an  angel. 

"  What  do  you  taunt  me  after  three 
hours'  talk  last  night,  with  going  to  keep  a 
clerk,  for?"  repeated  Mr.  Brass,  grinning 
again,  with  the  pen  in  his  mouth,  like  some 
nobleman's  or  gentleman's  crest.  "  Is  it 
my  fault!" 

"All  I  know  is,"  said  Miss  Sally,  smiling 
drily,  for  she  delighted  in  nothing  so  much 
as  irritating  her  brother,  "  that  if  every  one 
of  your  clients  is  to  force  us  to  keep  a  clerk, 
whether  we  want  to  or  not,  you  had  better 
leave  off  business,  strike  yourself  off  the 
roll,  and  get  taken  into  execution  as  soon 
as  you  can." 

"  Have  we  got  any  other  client  like 
him  ?"  said  Brass.  "  Have  we  got  another 
client  like  him,  now — will  you  answer  me 
that]" 

"  Do  you  mean  in  the  face  1"  said  his 
sister. 

"Do  I  mean  in  the  face!"  —  sneered 
Sampson  Brass,  reaching  over  to  take  up 
the  bill-book,  and  fluttering  its  leaves  ra- 
pidly. "  Look  here,  —  Daniel  Quilp,  Es- 
quire —  Daniel  Quilp,  Esquire  —  Daniel 
Quilp,  Esquire  —  all  through.  Whethei 
should  I  take  a  clerk  that  he  recommends, 
and  says  *  this  is  the  man  for  you,'  or  lose 
all  this— eh  ?" 

Miss  Sally  deigned  to  make  no  reply,  but 
smiled  again,  and  went  on  with  her  work. 

"  But  I  know  what  it  is,"  resumed  Brass, 
after  a  short  silence.  "  You  're  afraid  yot? 
won't  have  as  long  a  finger  in  the  business 
as  you  've  been  used  to  have.  Do  you  think 
I  don't  see  through  that?" 

"The  business  wouldn't  go  on  very  long, 
I  expect,  without  me,"  returned  his  sister, 
composedly.  "  Don't  you  be  a  fool  and  pro- 
voke me,  Sammy,  but  mind  what  you  're 
doing,  and  do  it." 

Sampson  Brass,  who  was  at  heart  in 
great  fear  of  his  sister,  sulkily  bent  ovei 
his  writing  a -r.1. in,  and  listened  as  she  said* 
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**  If  I  determined  thnt    the  clerk  ought 
not  to  come,  of  •  wouldn't  be  al- 

lowed   to  come.  —  You   know   that  well 
enough,  so  don't  talk  nonsei 

Mr.  Bran  received  this  observation  with 

••->,  merely  remarking,  un- 

I  breath,  that  he  didn't  like  that  kind 

of  joking,  and  that   Miss  Sally   would    be 

"a  much  bolter  -'she   forbore  io 

tJMBmvatc  him.     To  this  complimen' 

replied,  thnt  nh«  -h   ll.r  the 

amusement,  and  )n<i 
its  gratification.     Mr.  Brass  not  car- 
it  teemed,   to   pursue   the  subject  any  fur- 
ther, they  Ixith  plied  their  pens  at  a  great 
lie  discuss 
,voro    thu« 

window  was  suddenly  darkened,  as  by  sot 
-  clone  agn  \*  1 

and  Sally  looked   up  ' 

• 

I  <  Ju,;.'  t;;r';-t  in  hi- 
u  Hallo!"    he 

the  window-sill,  and  looking  do 


window 

e 

cause, 


Mr. 


room.  "Is  there  anybody  at  home!  la 
tln-ro  any  of  the  Devil's  ware  hen-  .'  I.* 
Brass  at  a  premium,  i-h  !" 

"Ha,  ha,  ha  !"  lauphcd  the  lawyer  in  an 
affected    ecstasy.     "Oh,    very  pood. 
Oh,  very  J^HK!"  indeed  !    Quit'e  eccentric! 
Dear  me,  what  humour  lu« 

"  N  that  n:v  Sally  !"  creak. -d   th.>  d 
ni'lin^  tlx-  fair  M  "  I-  it  •' 

with  tin-  l>aii(lu<n>  oH'  h«T  I-VPH,  and  without 
the  sword  and  .-rales!   Is  jttheSlronj 
of  tin-  Law?     Is  it  tl      \ 

"  \Vliat    an    am.i/.in^    How    «  I 
rri.'d    '  I'jx.n  my  word,  it's 

extraordinary !" 

.rn    th.-   d.N.r,"  said  Quilp.     "I've 
PC  it  him  li'-r.'.     SnrharNr;  I'.rasa, 

Mirh  a  prlw,  -nrh   an  n«-r  ot"  tr>unp8.     Be 
(jiiirk   and  oprn  the  dixir,  or,  if  there's  an* 
other  lawyer  near  and  he  should  hnpi 
l(x>k   out   of  window,   lie '11    ^nap   him    up 


or  clerks,  • 


low  of  the  | 
oractilioncr,  would 
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not  have  broken  Mr.  Brass's  heart;  but, 
pretending  great  alacrity,  he  rose  from  his 
seat,  and  going  to  the  door,  returned,  intro- 
ducing his  client,  who  led  by  the  hand  no 
less  a  person  than  .Mr.  Richard  Swiveller. 

"  There  she  is,"  said  Quilp,  stopping 
short  at  the  door,  and  wrinkling  up  his  eye- 
nnnvs  as  he  looked  towards  Miss  Sally ; 
"  there  is  the  woman  I  ought  to  have  mar- 
ried— there  is  the  beautiful  Sarah — there 
is  the  female  who  has  all  the  charms  of 
her  sex  and  none  of  their  weaknesses.  Oh 
Sally,  Sally !" 

To  this  amorous  address  Miss  Brasa 
briefly  responded  "  Bother  !" 

"Hard-hearted  as  the  metal  from  which 
she  takes  her  name,"  said  Quilp.  "  Why 
don't  she  change  it — melt  down  the  brass, 
and  take  another  name  1" 

"Hold  your  nonsense,  Mr.  Quilp,  do," 
returned  Miss  Sally,  with  a  grim  smile. 
"  I  wonder  you  're  not  ashamed  of  yourself 
before  a  strange  young  man." 

"The  strange  young  man,"  said  Quilp, 
handing  Dick  Swiveller  forward,  "is  too 
susceptible  himself,  not  to  understand  me 
well.  This  is  Mr.  Swiveller,  my  intimate 
friend — a  gentleman  of  good  family  and 
great  expectations,  but  who,  having  rather 
involved  himself  by  youthful  indiscretion, 
is  content  for  a  time  to  fill  the  humble  sta- 
tion of  a  clerk — humble,  but  here  most  en- 
viable. What  a  delicious  atmosphere  !" 

If  Mr.  Quilp  spoke  figuratively,  and 
meant  to  imply  that  the  air  breathed  by 
Miss  Sally  Brass  was  sweetened  and  rare- 
fied by  that  dainty  creature,  he  had  doubt- 
Less  good  reason  for  what  he  said.  But  if 
he  spoke  of  the  delights  of  the  atmosphere 
of  Mr.  Brass's  office  in  a  literal  sense,  he 
had  certainly  a  peculiar  taste,  as  it  was  of 
a  close  and  earthy  kind,  and,  besides  being 
frequently  impregnated  with  strong  whiffs 
of  the  second-hand  wearing  apparel  ex- 
posed for  sale  in  Duke's  Place  and  Hounds- 
ditch,  had  a  decided  flavour  of  rats  and 
mice,  and  a  taint  of  mould  iness.  Perhaps 
some  doubts  of  its  pure  delight  presented 
themselves  to  Mr.  Swiveller,  as  he  gave 
vent  to  one  or  two  short  abrupt  sniffs, 
and  lookeu  incredulously  at  the  grinning 
dwarf. 

"  Mr.  Swiveller,"  said  Quilp,  "  being 
pretty  well  accustomed  to  the  agricultural 
pursuit  of  sowing  wild  oats,  Miss  Sally, 
prudently  considers  that  half  a  loaf  is  bet- 
ter than  no  bread.  To  be  out  of  harm's 
way  hp  prudently  thinks  is  something  too, 
and  therefore  he  accepts  your  brother's 
offer.  Brass,  Mr.  Swiveller  is  yours." 

"  I  am  very  glad,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Brass, 
"  "cry  glad  indeed.  Mr.  Swiveller,  sir,  is 
Intimate  to  have  your  friendship.  You 


may  be  very  proud,  sir,  to  have  the  friend 
ship  of  Mr.  Quilp." 

Dick  murmured  something  about  nevei 
wanting  a  friend  or  a  bottle  to  give  him, 
and  also  gasped  forth  his  favourite  allusion 
to  the  wing  of  friendship  and  its  never 
moulting  a  feather;  but  bis  faculties  ap- 
peared to  be  absorbed  in  the  contemplation 
of  Miss  Sally  Brass,  at  whom  he  stared 
with  blank  and  rueful  looks,  which  delighted 
the  watchful  dwarf  beyond  measure.  Aa 
to  the  divine  Miss  Sally  herself,  she  rubbec 
her  hands  as  men  of  business  do,  and  took 
a  few  turns  up  and  down  the  office  with 
her  pen  behind  her  ear. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  the  dwarf,  turning 
briskly  to  his  legal  friend,  "  that  Mr.  Swi 
veller  enters  upon  his  duties  at  once  1  It's 
Monday  morning." 

"  At  once,  if  you  please,  sir,  by  all  means,' 
returned  Brass. 

"  Miss  Sally  will  teach  him  law,  the  de- 
lightful study  of  the  law,"  said  Quilp; 
"  she  '11  be  his  guide,  his  friend,  his  com- 
panion, his  Blackstone,  his  Coke  upon  Lit« 
tleton,  his  Young  Lawyer's  Best  Compa- 
nion." 

"  He  is  exceedingly  eloquent,"  said  Brass 
like  a  man  abstracted,  and  looking  at  the 
roofs  of  the  opposite  houses,  with  his  hands 
in  his  pockets;  "he  has  an  extraordinary 
flow  of  language.  Beautiful,  really." 

"  With  Miss  Sally,"  Quilp  went  on,  "  and 
the  beautiful  fictions  of  the  law,  his  days 
will  pass  like  minutes.  Those  charming 
creations  of  the  poet,  John  Doe  and  Rich- 
ard Roe,  when  they  first  dawn  upon  him, 
will  open  a  new  world  for  the  enlargement 
of  his  mind  and  the  improvement  of  hia 
heart." 

"Oh,  beautiful,  beautiful!  Beau-ti-ful 
indeed!"  cried  Brass.  "It's  a  treat  to 
hear  him !" 

"Where  will  Mr.  Swiveller  sit?"  said 
Quilp,  looking  round. 

"  Why,  we  '11  buy  another  stool,  sir,"  re- 
turned Brass.  "  We  hadn't  any  thoughts 
of  having  a  gentleman  with  us,  sir,  until 
you  were  kind  enough  to  suggest  it,  and 
our  accommodation 's  not  extensive.  We  '11 
look  about  for  a  second-hand  stool,  sir.  In 
the  meantime,  if  Mr.  Swiveller  will  take 
my  seat,  and  try  his  hand  at  a  fair  copy  of 
this  ejectment,  as  I  shall  be  out  pretty  well 
all  the  morning " 

"Walk  with  me,"  said  Quilp.  "I  have 
a  word  or  two  to  say  to  you  on  points  of 
business.  Can  you  spare  the  time  1" 

"  Can  I  spare  the  time  to  walk  with  you, 
sir!  You're  joking,  sir,  you're  joking 
with  me,"  replied  the  lawyer,  putting  on 
his  hat.  "  I  'm  ready,  sir,  quite  ready.  My 
time  must  be  fully  occupied  indeed,  sir,  not 
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to  leave  me  time  to  walk  with  you.  It's 
not  everybody,  sir,  who  has  an  opportunity 
of  improving  himself  by  the  conversation 
of  Mr.  Quilp." 

The  dwarf  glanced  sarcastically  at  his 
brazen  friend,  and,  with  a  short  dry  cotijrh, 
turned  upon  his  heel  to  bid  adieu  to  Miss 
Sally.  Atter  a  very  gallant  parting  on  his 
side,  and  a  very  cool  and  gentlemanly  sort 
of  one  on  hers,  ho  n«>dde.!  vivel- 

ler,  and  withdrew  with  the  attor 

Dick  stood  at  the  (i  bate  of  otter 

stupefaction,  staring  with  nil  his  might  at 
the  beauteous  Sally,  as  if  she  had  been 
some  curious  animal  whoso  like  had  never 
.•'n  the  dwarf  got  into  the  street, 
lie  mounted  again  upon  the  window-sill, 
and  looked  into  tho  office  for  a  momont, 
with  a  grinning  tace.  as  a  man  might  peep 
into  a  cago.  Dick  glanced  upward  at  him, 
but  without  any  nition;  and 

long  after  he  i.  -:ired,  still  stood 

gazing  upon  Miss  Sally  Brass,  seeing  or 
thinking  of  not  -\nd  rooted  to  the 

spot. 

Miss  E;.~  !>"i:ii:  by  this  1;;ne  deep  in 
the  bill  of  c  no  notir 

of  Dick,    but  wont   scrate':  -.vith  a 

:ig  down  !  with 

it  delight,  and  working  liko  a  stoarn- 
engin  stood  Dick,  g:i/in'jf  ; 

the  green  gown,  now  at  i  hoad- 

.  now  at  the  face,  and  now  at  the 
rapid  pen,  in  a  state  of  stupid  perplexity, 
wondering  how  he  got  into  the  company  of 
that  strange  monster,  and  whether  it  was 
a  dream  and  ho  would  ever  wake.  At  last 
he  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  began  slowly 
pulling  off  his  coat. 

Mr.  Swiveller  pulled  off  his  coat,  nnd 
:  it  up  with  great  elaboration,  staring 
at  Miss  Sally  all  the  time;  then  put  on  a 
blue  jacket  with  a  double  row  of  gilt  but- 
tons, which  he  had  originally  ordered  for 
aquatic  expeditions,  but  had  brought  with 
him  that  morning  for  office  purposes ;  ant', 
Btill  i  :H«'red 

him*--  rn   silently   upon   Mr. 

Brass* s  stool.     'I  •:nd«irwont  a  re- 

lapse, and  becoming  powerless  n 
his   chin    upon  -<l   his 

eyes  so  wide,  tint  it  appe 
the  question  that  he  could  ever  close  them 
any  more 


When  he  had  looked  so  long  that  he 
could  see  nothing,  Dick  took  his  eyes  off 
the  fair  object  of  his  amazement,  turned 
over  the  leaves  of  the  draft  he  was  to  copy, 
dipped  his  pen  into  the  inkstand,  and  at 
last,  and  by  slow  approaches,  began  to 
write.  But  he  had  not  written  half-a-dozen 
words,  when,  reaching  over  to  the  ink- 
stand to  take  a  fresh  dip,  he  happened  to 
md  there  was  the  intole- 
rable brown  head-dress — there  was  the 
green  L'"wn  —  there,  in  short,  was 
Sally  Bra«,  arrayed  in  all  her  charms,  and 
more  tremendous  than  ever. 

This  happened  so  often,  that  Mr.  I 
veller  by  degrees  began  to  feel  strange  in- 
fluences creeping  over  him  —  horrible  de- 
sires to  annihilate  this  Sally  Brass — n 
rious  promptings  to  knock  her  head-dress 
off  and  try  how  she  looked  without  it. — 
There  was  a  very  large  ruler  on  the  table 
—  a  large,  black,  shining  ruler.     Mr.  Swi- 
veller took  it  up  and  began  to  rub  his  nose 
with  it. 

From  rubbing  his  nose  with  the  ruler,  to 
poisinir  it  in  his  hand  and  giving  it  an  oc- 
al  flourish  after  the  tomahawk  man- 
ner, the   transition  was   easy  and   natural. 
B  of  these  tlourishes  it  went  c! 

:d  ;  the  riiruod  edges  of 
the  head-dre.-s  fluttered  with  the  wind  it 
;  advance  it  but  an  inch,  and  that 
great  brown  knot  was  on  the  ground  :  yet 
still  the  unconscious  maiden  worked  away, 
and  never  raised  her  « 

Well,  this  was  a  great  relief.     It  v. 
good    thing   to  write  doggedly  and  obsti- 
nately   until   he   was  desperate,  and  then 
snatch  up  the  ruler  and  whirl  it  about  the 
brown   head-dress  with  the  conseif r.snew 
that  he  could  have  it  off  if  he  lik.  i.     Il 
was  a  good  thing  to  draw  it  bar 
his  no<e  very  hard   with   it,   if  i, 
Miss  Sally  was  going  to  .ook  up.  and  to 
recompense  himself  with  more 
rishes  when    he    found    si;  .1    ab- 

sorbed. By  these  means  Mr. 
ealined  the  agitation  of  his  fe.' 
his  applications  to  the  ruler  bemnm  Ie« 

and    frequent,    and    he    < 
write  as  many  ns  half 
lines  without  having  recourse  to  it,—  v. 
wa«  a  great  victory. 
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CHAPTER  THE   THIRTY-FOURTH. 


IN  course  of  time,  that  is  to  say,  after  a 
Couple  of  hours  or  so,  of  diligent  applica- 
tion, Miss  Brass  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
of  her  task,  and  recorded  the  fact  by  wiping 
her  pen  upon  the  green  gown,  and  taking 
a  pinch  of  snuff  from  a  little  round  tin  box 
which  she  carried  in  her  pocket.  Having 
disposed  of  this  temperate  refreshment,  she 
arose  from  her  stool,  tied  her  papers  into  a 
formal  packet  with  red  tape,  and  taking 
them  under  her  arm,  marched  out  of  the 
office. 

Mr.  Swiveller  had  scarcely  sprung  off 
his  seat  and  commenced  the  performance 
of  a  maniac  hornpipe,  when  he  was  inter- 
rupted, in  the  fulness  of  his  joy  at  being 
again  alone,  by  the  opening  of  the  door, 
and  the  reappearance  of  Miss  Sally's  head. 

"  1  am  going  out,"  said  Miss  Brass. 

"Very  good,  ma'am,"  returned  Dick. 
"  And  don't  hurry  yourself  on  my  account 
to  come  back,  ma'am,"  he  added  inwardly. 

"  If  anybody  comes  on  office  business, 
take  their  messages,  and  say  that  the  gen- 
tleman who  attends  to  that  matter  isn't  in 
at  present,  will  you?"  said  Miss  Brass. 

"  I  will,  ma'am,"  replied  Dick. 

"  I  shan't  be  very  long,"  said  Miss  Brass, 
retiring. 

"  I  'm  sorry  to  hear  it,  ma'am,"  rejoined 
Dick  when  she  had  shut  the  door.  "  I  hope 

rmay  be  unexpectedly  detained,  ma'am, 
you    could    manage    to  be   run   over, 
ma'am,  but  not  seriouslv,  so  much  the  bet- 
ter." 

Uttering  these  expressions  of  good  will 
with  extreme  gravity,  Mr.  Swiveller  sat 
down  in  the  client's  chair  and  pondered; 
then  took  a  few  turns  up  and  down  the 
room  and  fell  into  the  chair  again. 

"So  I'm  Brass's  clerk,  am  I!"  said 
Dick.  "  Brass's  clerk,  eh  ?  And  the  clerk 
of  Brass's  sister  —  clerk  to  a  female  Dra- 
gon. Very  good,  very  good  !  What  shall 
I  be  next?  Shall  I  be  a  convict  in  a  felt 
hat  and  a  grey  suit,  trotting  about  a  dock- 
yard with  my  number  neatly  embroidered 
on  my  uniform,  and  the  order  of  the  garter 
on  my  leg,  restrained  from  chafing  my 
ancle  by  a  twisted  belcher  handkerchief? 
Shall  I  be  that?  Will  that  do,  or  is  it  too 
genteel  ?  Whatever  you  please,  have  it 
your  own  way  of  course." 

As  he  was  entirely  alone,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that,  in  these  remarks,  Mr.  Swivel- 
ler addressed  himself  to  his  fate  or  destiny, 
whom,  aa  we  learn  by  the  precedents,  it  is 


the  custom  of  heroes  to  taunt  in  a  very 
bitter  and  ironical  manner  when  they  rind 
themselves  in  situations  of  an  unpleasant 
nature.  This  is  the  more  probable  from 
the  circumstance  of  Mr.  Swiveller  direct- 
ing his  observations  to  the  ceiling  which 
these  bodiless  personages  are  usually  sup- 
posed to  inhabit,  except  in  theatrical  c 
where  they  live  in  the  heart  of  the  great 
chandelier. 

"Quilp  offers  me  this  place  which  he 
says  he  can  insure  me,"  resumed  Dick 
after  a  thoughtful  silence,  and  telling  off  the 
circumstances  of  his  position,  one  by  one, 
upon  his  fingers  ;"Fred,  who,  I  could  have 
taken  rny  affidavit,  would  not  have  heard 
of  such  a  thing,  backs  Quilp  to  my  aston- 
ishment, and  urges  me  to  take  it  also — 
staggerer,  number  one.  My  aunt  in  the 
country  stops  the  supplies,  and  writes  an 
affectionate  note  to  say  that  she  has  made 
a  new  will,  and  left  me  out  of  it — stagger- 
er, number  two.  No  money,  no  credit,  no 
support  from  Fred,  who  seems  to  turn 
steady  all  at  once ;  notice  to  quit  the  old 
lodgings — staggerers  three,  four,  five,  and 
six.  Under  an  accumulation  of  staggerers, 
no  man  can  be  considered  a  free  agent 
No  man  knocks  himself  down ;  if  his  des- 
tiny knocks  him  down,  his  destiny  must 
pick  him  up  again.  Then  I  'm  very  glad 
that  mine  has  brought  all  this  upon  itself, 
and  I  shall  be  as  careless  as  I  can,  and 
make  myself  quite  at  home  to  spite  it.  So, 
go  on,  my  buck,"  said  Mr.  Swiveller,  taking 
his  leave  of  the  ceiling  with  a  significant 
nod,  "and  let  us  see  which  of  us  will  be 
tired  first." 

Dismissing  the  subject  of  his  downfall 
with  these  reflections,  which  were  no  doubt 
very  profound,  and  are  indeed  not  altogether 
unknown  in  certain  systems  of  moral  phi- 
losophy, Mr.  Swiveller  shook  off  his  des- 
pondency and  assumed  the  cheerful  ease 
of  an  irresponsible  clerk. 

As  a  means  towards  his  composure  and 
self-possession,  he  entered  into  a  more  mi- 
nute examination  of  the  office  than  he  had 
yet  had  time  to  make ;  looked  into  the  wig- 
box,  the  books,  and  ink-bottle ;  untied  and 
inspected  all  the  papers;  carved  a  few 
devices  on  the  table  with  the  sharp  blade 
of  Mr.  Brass's  penknife;  and  wrote  his 
name  on  the  inside  of  the  wooden  coal-scut- 
tle. Having,  as  it  were,  taken  formal  pos- 
session of  his  clerkship  in  virtue  of  these 
proceedings,  he  opened  the  window  and 
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lea  led  negligently  out  of  it  until  a  beer- 
boy  happened  to  pass,  whom  he  commanded 
to  set  down  his  tray  and  to  serve  him  with 
a  pint  of  mild  porter,  which  he  drank  upon 
the  spot  and  promptly  paid  for,  with  the 
view  of  breaking  ground  for  a  system  of 
future  credit,  and  opening  a  correspondence 
ten  i ing  thereto,  without  loss  of  time.  Then 
three  or  four  little  boys  dropped  in  on  legal 
errands  from  three  or  four  attorneys  of  the 
Brass  grade,  win  MM  Mr.  S  c.cived 

and  i  .\  itli  about  as  professional  a 

manner,  and  as  correct  and  comprehensive 
an  understanding  of  their  business  as  would 
have  .'.  :i  by  a  down  in  a  panto- 

mime under  similar  circumstances.    These 
things  done  and  over,  he  gut  upon  his  stool 
i  and  tried  his  hand  at  drawing  carica- 
•nl  ink, 

vhistlinir  very  cheerfully  all  the  time. 

II"  waa  occupied  in  this  diversion  when 

coach  stopped  near  the  door,  and  presently 

fterwards  there  was  a  loud  double-knock. 

Mr.  Swivel  Icr's, 

the  person  not   rini,r:n^  the  office-bell,  he 

pur.^:  .vet  compo- 

.  notwithstanding  tlr.it  ho  rather  thought 

•  in  the  house. 

In  this,  .  taken ;  for 

had    teen    repeated  with 

'*nce,  the  door  was  opened, 

and   somebody    with   a    very   ln-avy  tread 

went  up  the  stairs  and  into  the  room  above. 

^tillering  whether  this 

i  be  another  M: 

i,  when  there  came  a  rapping 
of  knuckles  at  the  office  door. 

-aid   Dick.     "Don't  stand 
upon   ceremony.     The   business  will    get 
rather  complicated  if  I've  many  mor 
in  !" 

:    a    little  voice  very 
••  will  you  come 

and   ' 
but  h 

"^  >.i-k. 

-Oh, 
you  come  and  show 

inir* '" 

n  such  an  oh! 

child 

•    i  >     .  . 

"  Oh.  bn> 

the    !• 


:  plate  and  linen.  Boots  and  clothes  is 
extra,  and  fires  in  winter-time  is  eightpencp 
a  day." 

"  Why  don't  you   show  'em  yourself? 
i  You  seem  to  know  all  about  'em,"  said  Dick. 

"  Miss  Sally  said  I  wasn't   to,  because 
,  people   would'nt   believe    the    attendance 
was  good  if  they  saw  how  small    1  was 
first." 

"  Well,  but  they  '11  see  how  small  you 
are  afterwards,  won't  they?"  said  Dick. 

"  Ah  !  but  then  they  '11  have  taken  'em 
for  a  fortnight  certain,"  replied  the  child 
with  a  shrewd  look  ;  "and  people  don't  like 
moving  when  they're  once  settled." 

"  This  is  a  queer  sort  of  thing,"  muttered 
Dick,  rioing.  ••  What  do  you  mean  to  say 
you  are — the  cook !" 

"Yes,  I  do  plain  cooking;"  replied  the 
child.  "I'm  housemaid  too;  I  do  ull  the 
work  of  the  Inn 

"Isupp.  :id  the  Dragon  and  I 

do  the  dirtiest  part  of  it,"  thought  Dick. 
And  he  miuht  have  thought  much  more, 
being  in  a  doubtful  and  hesitating  mood, 
but  that  the  girl  airain  urged  her  request, 
and  certain  mysterious  bumping  sounds  on 
the  passage  and  staircase  seemed  to  ^ive 
note  of  the  applicant's  impatience.  Richard 
Swiveller,  therefore,  sticking  a  pen  behind 
each  ear,  ami  earrying  another  in  his  mouth 
as  a  token  of  his  great  importance  and  de- 
votion to  business,  hurried  out  to  meet  and 
treat  with  tli«-  >ingli-  gentleman. 

He  was  a  littN-  Mirprisrd  to  perceive  that 
the  bumping  sounds  were  occasioned  by 
the  pr  -tairs  of  tli>  •  ntle- 

trunk,  which  being  nearly  twice  as 
wide  as  the  staircase,  and  exrr.-dmgly 
heavy  withal,  it  'ter  for  the 

united   exertions  of   t:  gentleman 

and  the  coachman  to  convey  up  the  steep 
ascent.      But  there    they   were,   crushing 
each  other,  and  pushing  and   pnllinu  with 
all  their  might,  and  getting  the  trunk  ti^ht 
and  last  in  all   kinds  of  impassable  ;. 
find   to  pass  them  wa- 
lor  which  sutiici'-nl   n  an  n.  M 
•wl\   behii:    . 

To  til"-.'  rein' 

M  the 
trunk 

;ih  his  hnndkrr 

to     lin 

trunk  *  d  up 

1  stood  all  day  .  the 
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desire  to  look  at  those  apartments.  They 
are  very  charming  apartments,  sir.  They 
command  an  uninterrupted  view  of — of 
over  the  way,  and  they  are  within  one 
minute's  walk  of — of  the  corner  of  the 
street.  There  is  exceed ing  mild  porter, 
sir,  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  the  con- 
tingent advantages  are  extraordinary." 

"What's  the  rent  1"  said  the  single 
gentleman. 

"One  pound  per  week,"  replied  Dick, 
improving  on  the  terms. 

"  I  '11  take  'em." 

"The  boots  and  shoes  are  extras,"  said 
Dick  ;  "  and  the  tires  in  winter  time  are — " 

"  Are  all  agreed  to,"  answered  the  sin- 
gle gentleman. 

"  Two  weeks,  certain,"  said  Dick,  are 
the—" 

"  Two  weeks !"  cried  the  single  gentle- 
man, gruffly,  eyeing  him  from  top  to  toe. 
"Two  years.  I  shall  live  here  for  two 
years.  Here — ten  pounds  down.  The  bar- 
gain's  made." 

"  Why,  you  see,"  said  Dick,  "  my  name's 
not  Brass,  and — " 

"  Who  said  it  was?  My  name's  not 
Brass.  What  then  1" 

"  The  name  of  the  master  of  the  house 
is,"  said  Dick. 

"  I  'm  glad  of  it,"  returned  the  s;ngle 
gentleman  ;  "  it 's  a  good  name  for  a  law- 
yer. Coachman,  you  may  go.  —  So  may 
you,  sir." 

Mr.  Swiveller  was  so  much  confounded 
by  the  single  gentleman  riding  rough-shod 
over  him  at  this  rate,  that  he  stood  looking 


at  him  almost  as  hard  as  he  had  looked  at 
Miss  Sally.     The  single  gentleman,  how- 
ever, was  not  in  the  slightest    degree  af- 
t'rrted  by  this  circumstance,  but  proceeded 
with    perfect    composure   to    unwind    the 
shawl  which  was  tied  round  his  m-cfc,  and 
then  to  pull  off  his  boots.     Freed  of  these 
1  encumbrances,  he  went  onto  divest  himself 
'  of  his  other  clothing,  which  he  folded  np 
;  piece  by  piece,  and  ranged  in  order  upon 
!  the  trunk.     Then  he  pulled  down  the  \vin- 
'  dow-blinds,  drew  the  curtain?,  wound    up 
'  his  watch,  and,  quite  leisurely  and  methodi- 
cally, got  into  bed. 

"Take  down  the  bill,"  were  his  parting 
'  words,  as  he  looked  out  from  between  the 
curtains;   "and   let  nobody  call  me  till  I 
ring  the  bell." 

With  that  the  curtains  closed,  and  he 
•  seemed  to  snore  immediately. 

"This  is  a  most  remarkable  and  super- 
natural sort  of  house!"  said  Mr.  Swiveller, 
as  he  walked  into  the  office  with  the  bill 
in  his  hand.  "  She-dragons  in  the  business, 
conducting  themselves  like  professional 
gentlemen ;  plain  cooks  of  three  feet  high 
appearing  mysteriously  from  under  ground ; 
strangers  walking  in  and  going  to  bed  with- 
out leave  or  license  in  the  middle  of  the 
day !  If  he  should  be  one  of  the  miracu- 
lous fellows  that  turn  up  now  and  then, 
and  has  gone  to  sleep  for  two  years,  I  shall 
be  in  a  pleasant  situation.  It's  my  destiny, 
however,  and  I  hope  Brass  may  like  it.  ( 
shall  be  sorry  if  he  don't.  But  it 's  no  bu- 
siness of  mine — I  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  it !" 
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Ma.  BKASS  on  returning 
ihe  report  of  his  clerk  with  much  compla- 
cency anu  wtisfaction,  and  was  particular 
in  inquiring  after  the  ten-pou/id  : 
proving  on  examination  to  be  a  good  and 
lawful  note  of  the  (iovernor  and  Company 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  increased  his  good- 
hum  Indeed  he  so 

i  wilii  liberality  and  condescension, 
that  in  the  fullness  of  his  heart  he  ifi 
Mr.  S-A  :v.  Her  to  partake  of  a  bowl  of  punch 
with  him  at  that  remote  and  indefinite 
period,  which  is  currently  denominated 
"one  of  ti.  ."  and  paid  him  many 

handsome  compliments  on  the  uncommon 
aptitude  for  bu.-iness,  which  his  conduct  on 
rst  day  of  his  devotion  to  it  had   so 
plain!} 

It  uas  a  mi.xim  with  Mr.  Brass  that  the  ( 
habit  of  pay  in  ;f  compliments  kept  a  man's 
tongii  iuut  any  e\  nd,  as 

that  useful  member  ought  never  to  grow 

i  turning  on  its  hin<:- 
the  case  of  a  practitioner  of  the    law,  in 
whom  it  should  be  always  glib  and  easy, 
he  lost  few  opportunities  of  improving  him- 
self by  the  utterance  of  handsome  spe 
and  eulogistic  expressions.     And  this  had 
passed  into  such  a  habit  with  him,  that,  if 
he  could  not  be  correctly  said  to  have  his 
tongue  at  his  ti:  might  cer- 

tainly be  .-  .0  it  anywhere  but  in 

e  ;  which,  being,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  of  a  harsh   an.;  character, 

was  not  OK'  y,  but  frowned  above 

all  ti.  .>f  nature's 

•  navigated 
f  the  World,  or 


had  been  to  fix  her  tlirm. 
:  to  wh 

pointed  that  tho  single 
tained   the   lodt/n 

:id   upon  them.   j|,- 

at  the  lea>t  charged  dc 

as  he  pressed  foru 
Dave  i 


•:nd  ad- 
.'•herous 

.  iiere. 

in  sumll  gains 


opinion  of  Mr.  Brass,  nor  the  dissatisfaction 
of  Miss  Sally,  wrought  any  impression  up- 
on that  young  gentleman,  who,  throwing 
the  responsibility  of  this  and  all  other  acta 
and  deeds  thereafter  to  be  done  by  him, 
upon  his  unlucky  destiny,  wasqt; 
ed  and  comfortable :  fully  prepared  for  the 
worst,  and  philosophically  indifferent  to  the 
best 

••(iood  morning,  Mr.  Richard,"  said 
Brass,  on  the  second  day  of  Mr.  Swivellers 
clerkship.  "Sally  found  you  a  second- 
hand stool,  sir,  yesterday  evening,  in  White- 
chapel.  She  's  a  rare  fellow  at  a  bargain, 
I  can  tell  you,  Mr.  Richard.  You'll  find 
that  a  first-rate  stool,  sir.  take  my  word  for 
it." 

"  It  's  rather  a  crazy  one  to  look  at,"  said 
Dick. 

••  You  '11  find  it  a  most  amazing  stool  to 
sit  down  upon,  you  may  depend,"  returned 
Mr.  Brass.  "It  was  bought  in  the  opon 
street,  just  opposite  the  hospital,  and  as  it 
en  standing  there  a  month  or  two,  it 
has  got  rather  dusty  and  a  little  brown  from 
ht  nii:  in  the  sun,  that's  all." 

••  I  hope  it  hasn't  got  any  fevers  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort  in  it,"  said   Dick,  sitting 
him>elf  down  di.-contentedly,  \><  ' 
Sampson  and  the  chaste  Sally.     "  One  of 
i  is  longer  than  the  others." 

"Then  we  get  a  bit  of  timber  in,  sir," 
retorted  Brass.  "Ha,  ha,  ha!  We  get  a 
bit  of  timber  in,  sir,  and  that 's  another  ad- 
vantage of  my  s.  .!»•  to  market  for 
us.  .V  .  Mr.  Richard  is  the " 

"  Will  you  keep  quirt  .'"  interrupted  the 
•inject  of  !  irks,  looking  up 

from   her  papers.     "How  am  1  to  work  if 
you  keep  on  chatter 

"  What  an  uncertain  chap  y«'ii  are 
tinned   tin-    lav.  .  11  'ro 

all  lor  a  chat.      At  another  time  you  're  all 
fl»r  work.      A  man   ne\,-r  -.1  hu- 

mour lie  '11  find  \ 

"I'm   in  a  working  humour  now,"  said 
don't    di-tnri> 

•.     An  I  '••  •••''  t  ike  b   i  ."  Miss  Sally 

|M>mted     uith     :  n    to 

nl,  "oiV  lii-   buKine--.      M,-   won't  da 
than  he  can  help,  I  dare  say.** 
Mr.  I'.r .-,  ncli. 

,nke   an    nnirrv 
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tioning  them  as  connected  with  some  ab- 
stract ideas  which  happened  to  occur  to 
him.  They  went  on  writing  for  a  long 
time  in  silence  after  this— in  such  a  dull 
silence  that  Mr.  Swiveller  (who  required 
excitement)  had  several  times  fallen  asleep, 
and  written  divers  strange  words  in  an  un- 
known character  with  his  eyes  shut,  when 
Sally  at  length  broke  in  upon  the 
monotony  of  the  office,  by  pulling  out  the 
little  tin* box,  taking  a  noisy  pinch  of  snuff, 
and  then  expressing  her  opinion  that  Mr. 
Richard  Swiveller  had  "  done  it." 

"Done  what,  ma'am  1"  said  Richard. 

"Do  you  know,"  returned  Miss  Brass, 
"  that  the  lodger  isn't  up  yet — that  nothing 
has  been  seen  or  heard  of  him  since  he 
went  to  bed  yesterday  afternoon  ?" 

"  Well,  ma'am,"  said  Dick,  "  I  suppose 
he  may  sleep  his  ten  pound  out,  in  peace 
and  quietness,  if  he  likes." 

"  Ah  !  I  begin  to  think  he  '11  never  wake," 
observed  Miss  Sally. 

"  It 's  a  very  remarkable  circumstance," 
said  Brass,  laying  down  his  pen  ;  "  really, 
very  remarkable.  Mr.  Richard,  you  '11  re- 
member, if  this  gentleman  should  be  found 
to  have  hung  himself  to  the  bed-post,  or 
any  unpleasant  accident  of  that  kind  should 
happen  —  you'll  remember,  Mr.  Richard, 
that  this  ten-pound  note  was  given  to  you 
in  part  payment  of  two  years'  rent  ]  You  '11 
bear  that  in  mind,  Mr.  Richard  ;  you  had 
better  make  a  note  of  it,  sir,  in  case  you 
should  ever  be  called  upon  to  give  evi- 
dence." 

Mr.  Swiveller  took  a  large  sheet  of  fools- 
cap, and  with  a  countenance  of  profound 
gravity,  began  to  make  a  very  small  note 
in  one  corner. 

"  We  can  never  be  too  cautious,"  said 
Mr.  Brass.  "  There  is  a  deal  of  wicked- 
ness going  about  the  world,  a  deal  of  wick- 
edness. Did  the  gentleman  happen  to  say, 

sir but  never  mind  that  at  present,  sir  ; 

finish  that  little  memorandum  first." 

Dick  did  so,  and  handed  it  to  Mr.  Brass, 
who  had  dismounted  from  his  stool  and  was 
walking  up  and  down  the  office. 

"Oh,  this  is  the  memorandum,  is  if?" 
said  Brass,  running  his  eye  over  the  docu- 
ment. "  Very  good.  Now,  Mr.  Richard, 
did  the  gentleman  say  anything  else  1" 

"  No." 

44  Are  you  sure,  Mr.  Richard,"  said  Brass, 
solemnly",  "  that  the  gentleman  said  nothing 
else  1" 

"  Devil  a  word,  sir,"  replied  Dick. 

"Think  again,  sir,"  said  Brass;  "it's 
my  duty,  sir,  in  the  position  in  which  I 
btanu,  and  as  an  honourable  member  of  the 
legal  profession,  the  first  profession  in  this 
country,  sir,  or  in  any  other  country,  or  in 


any  of  the  planets  that  shine  above  us  at 
night,  and  are  supposed  to  be  inhabited  — 
it 's  my  duty,  sir,  as  an  honourable  member 
of  that  profession,  not  to  put  to  you  a  lead- 
ing question  in  a  matter  of  this  delicacy 
and  importance.  Did  the  gentleman,  sir, 
who  took  the  first  floor  of  you  yesterday 
afternoon,  and  who  brought  with  him  a  box 
of  property — a  box  of  property — say  any- 
thing more  than  is  set  down  in  this  memo- 
randum 1" 

"  Come,  don't  be  a  fool,"  said  Miss 
Sally. 

Dick  looked  at  her,  and  then  at  Brass, 
and  then  at  Miss  Sally  again,  and  still  said 
"  No." 

"  Pooh,  pooh  !  Deuce  take  it,  Mr.  Rich- 
ard, how  dull  you  are!"  cried  Brass,  relax- 
ing into  a  smile.  "Did  he  say  anything 
about  his  property  ? — there." 

"  That 's  the  way  to  put  it,"  said  Miss 
Sally,  nodding  to  her  brother. 

"  Did  he  say,  for  instance,"  added  Brass, 
in  a  kind  of  comfortable,  cozy  tone  —  "I 
don't  assert  that  he  did  say  so.  mind  ;  I 
only  ask  you,  to  refresh  your  memory — did 
he  say,  for  instance,  that  he  was  a  stranger 
in  London  —  that  it  was  not  his  humour  or 
within  his  ability  to  give  any  references — 
that  he  felt  we  had  a  right  to  require  them 
— and  that,  in  case  anything  should  happen 
to  him,  at  any  time,  he  particularly  desired 
that  whatever  property  he  had  upon  the 
premises  should  be  considered  mine,  as 
some  slight  recompense  for  the  trouble  and 
annoyance  I  should  sustain — and  were  you, 
in  short,"  added  Brass,  still  more  comfort- 
ably and  cozily  than  before,  "  were  you  in- 
duced to  accept  him  on  my  behalf,  as  a 
tenant,  upon  those  conditions?" 

"  Certainly  not,"  replied  Dick. 

"  Why  then,  Mr.  Richard,"  said  Brass, 
darting  at  him  a  supercilious  and  reproach- 
ful look,  "  it 's  my  opinion  that  you  've  mis- 
taken your  calling,  and  will  never  make  a 
lawyer." 

"  Not  if  you  live  a  thousand  years,"  add- 
ed Miss  Sally.  Whereupon  the  brother 
and  sister  took  each  a  noisy  pinch  of  snuff 
from  the  little  tin  box,  and  fell  into  a 
gloomy  thoughtfulness. 

Nothing  further  passed  up  to  Mr.  Swi- 
veller's  dinner-time,  which  was  at  three 
o'clock,  and  seemed  about  three  weeks  in 
coming.  At  the  first  stroke  of  the  hour, 
the  new  clerk  disappeared.  At  the  last 
stroke  of  five,  he  reappeared,  and  the  office, 
as  if  by  magic,  became  fragrant  with  the 
smell  of  gin  and  water,  and  lemon-peel. 

"  Mr.  Richard,"  said  Brass,  "  this  man  'a 
not  up  yet.  Nothing  will  wake  him,  sir. 
What 's  to  be  done  1" 
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*«  I  should  let  him  have  his  sleep  out," 
returned  Dick. 

"  Sleep  out !"  cried  Brass ;  "  why  he  has 
been  asleep  now,  six-and-twenty  hours. 
We  have  been  moving  chests  of  drawers 
over  his  head,  we  have  knocked  double 
knocks  at  the  street-door,  we  have  made 
the  servant-girl  fall  down  stairs  several 
times,  (she 's  a  light  weight,  and  it  don't 
hurt  her  much,)  but  nothing  wakes  him." 

"Perhaps  a  ladd- •  Dick, 
**  and  getting  in  at  the  n'rst-rloor  win- 
dow  " 

"  But  then  there  's  a  door  between ;  be- 
sides, the  neighbourhood  would  be  up  in 
arms,"  said  Braw. 

44  What  do  you  eay  to  netting  on  the  roof 
of  the  house  through  the  trap-door,  and 
dropping  down  the  chimney!"  suggested 
Dick. 

44  That  would  be  an  excellent  plan,"  said 
Brass,  "if  anylxxiy  would  be — "  and  here 
he  looked  very  Inrd  at  Mr.  Swiveller  — 
"  would  be  kind,  and  friendly,  and  gener- 
ous enough,  to  undertake  it  I  dare  say  it 
would  not  be  anything  like  as  disagreeable 
as  one  suppose*.** 

<  had  made  the  suggestion,  thinking 

th.it   th<>   duty  might   possibly  fall  within 

'-  department.     As  he  said  no- 


thing further,  and  declined  taking  the  hint, 
Mr.  Bra.-s  was  fain  to  propose  that  they 
should  go  up  stairs  together,  and  make  a 
last  effort  to  awaken  the  sleeper  by  some 
leas  violent  means,  which,  if  they  failed  on 
this  last  trial,  must  positively  be  succeeded 
by  stronger  measures.  Mr.  Swiveller,  as- 
senting, armed  himself  with  his  .-tool  and 
the  large  ruler,  and  repaired  with  his  em- 
ployer to  the  scene  of  action,  where  Miss 
Brass  was  already  ringing  a  hand-bell  with 
all  her  might,  and  yet  without  producing 
the  smallest  effect  upon  their  mysterious 

"There  are  his  boots,  Mr.  Richard,"  said 
Brass. 

"  Very  obstinate-looking  articles  they  are 
too,"  quoth  Richard  Swiveller.  And  truly 
they  were  as  sturdy  and  bluff  a  pair  of 
boots  as  one  would  wish  to  see ;  as  firmly 

El  an  ted  on  the  ground  as  if  their  owner's 
»gs  and  feet  had  been  in  them,  and  seem- 
ing, with  their  broad  soles  and  blunt  toes, 
to  hold  possession  of  their  place  by  main 
force. 

"  I  can't  see  anything  but  the  curtain  of 
the  bed,"  said  Brass,  applying  his  eye  to 
the  keyhole  of  the  door.  "Is  h*  a 
man,  Mr.  Richard  !" 

: -y,"  answered  Dick. 
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"  It  would  be  an  extremely  unpleasant 
circumstance  if  he  was  to  bounce  out  sud- 
denly," said  Brass.  "  Keep  the  stairs  clear. 
I  should  be  more  than  a  match  for  htrn  of 
course,  but  I  'm  the  master  of  the  house, 
and  the  laws  of  hospitality  must  be  respect- 
ed.—Hallo  there!  Hallo,  hallo!" 

\Vhile  Mr.  Brass,  with  his  eye  curiously 
twL-ted  into  the  keyhole,  uttered  these 
sounds  as  a  means  of  attracting  the  lodger's 
attention,  and  while  Miss  Brass  plied  the 
hand-bell,  Mr.  Swiveller  put  his  stocl  close 
against  the  wall  by  the  side  of  the  door, 
and  mounting  on  the  top  and  standing  bolt 
upright,  so  that  if  the  lodger  did  make  a 
rush,  he  would  most  probably  pass  him  in 
its  onward  fury,  began  a  violent  battery 
with  his  ruler  upon  the  upper  panels  of  the 
door.  Captivated  with  his  own  ingenuity, 
and  confident  in  the  strength  of  his  position, 
which  he  had  taken  up  after  the  method  of 
those  hardy  individuals  who  open  the  pit 
and  gallery  doors  of  theatres  on  crowded 
nights,  Mr.  Swiveller  rained  down  such  a 
shower  of  blows,  that  the  noise  of  the  bell 
was  drowned  ;  and  the  small  servant,  who 
lingered  on  the  stairs  below,  ready  to  fly 
at  a  moment's  notice,  was  obliged  to  hold 
her  ears  lest  she  should  be  rendered  deaf 
for  life. 

Suddenly  the  door  was  unlocked  on  the 
inside,  and  flung  violently  open.  The  small 
servant  fled  to  the  coal-cellar;  Miss  Sally 
dived  into  her  own  bed-room;  Mr.  Brass,  who 
was  not  remarkable  for  personal  courage, 
ran  into  the  next  street,  and  finding  that 
nobody  followed  him,  armed  with  a  poker 
or  other  offensive  weapon,  put  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  walked  very  slowly  all  at  once, 
and  whistled. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Swiveller,  on  the  top 
of  the  stool,  drew  himself  into  as  flat  a 
ehape  as  possible  against  the  wall,  an<l 
looked,  not  unconcernedly,  down  upon 
the  single  gentleman,  who  appeared  at 
the  door  growling  and  cursing  in  a  very 
awful  manner,  and,  with  the  boots  in  his 
hand,  scorned  to  have  an  intention  of  hurl- 
ing them  down  stairs  on  speculation.  This 
idea,  however,  he  abandoned,  and  he  was 
turning  into  his  room  again,  still  growling 
vengeful  iy,  when  his  eyes  met  those  of  the 
watchful  Richard. 

"  Have  you  been  making  that  horrible 
noise?"  said  the  single  gentleman. 

"  I  have  been  helping,  sir,"  returned 
Dick,  keeping  his  eye  upon  him,  and 
waving  the  ruler  gently  in  his  right  hand, 
as  an  indication  of  what  the  single  gentle- 
man had  to  expect  if  he  attempted  any 
violence. 

"  How  dare  you  then,"  said  the  lodger, 
"'" 


To  this  Dick  made  no  other  reply  thau 
by  inquiring  whether  the  lodger  held  it  to 
be  consistent  with  the  conduct  and  charac- 
ter of  a  gentleman  to  go  to  sleep  for  six- 
and-twenty  hours  at  a  stretch,  and  whether 
the  peace  of  an  amiable  and  virtuous  family 
was  to  weigh  as  nothing  in  the  balance. 

"  Is  my  peace  nothing  1"  said  the  single 
gentleman. 

"Is  their  peace  nothing,  sir  1"  returned 
Dick.  "  I  don't  wish  to  hold  out  any 
threats,  sir — indeed,  the  law  does  not  allow 
of  threats,  for  to  threaten  is  an  indictable 
offence.  But  if  ever  you  do  that  again, 
take  care  you  're  not  sat  upon  by  the  coro- 
ner, and  buried  in  a  cross-road  before  you 
wake.  We  have  been  distracted  with 
fears  that  you  were  dead,  sir,"  said  Dick, 
gently  sliding  to  the  ground;  "and  the 
short  and  the  long  of  it  is,  that  we  cannot 
allow  single  gentlemen  to  come  into  this 
establishment  and  sleep  like  double  gentle- 
men, without  paying  extra  for  it." 

"  Indeed  !"  cried  the  lodger. 

"  Yes,  sir,  indeed,"  returned  Dick,  yield- 
ing to  his  destiny,  and  saying  whatever 
came  uppermost ;  "  an  equal  quantity  of 
slumber  was  never  got  out  of  one  bed  and 
bedstead  ;  and  if  you  're  going  to  sleep  in 
that  way,  you  must  pay  for  a  double-bedded 
room." 

Instead  of  being  thrown  into  a  greater 
passion  by  these  remarks,  the  lodger  lapsed 
into  a  broad  grin,  and  looked  at  Mr.  Swivel- 
ler with  twinkling  eyes.  He  was  a  broad- 
faced  sun-burnt  man,  and  appeared  browner 
and  more  sun-burnt  from  having  a  white 
night-cap  on.  As  it  was  clear  that  he  was 
a  choleric  fellow  in  some  respects,  Mr. 
Swiveller  was  relieved  to  find  him  in  such 
good  humour,  and,  to  encourage  him  in  it, 
smiled  himself. 

The  lodger,  in  the  testiness  of  being  so 
rudely  roused,  had  pushed  his  night-cap 
very  much  on  one  side  of  his  bald  head. 
This  gave  him  a  rakish,  eccentric  air, 
which,  now  that  he  had  leisure  to  observe 
it,  charmed  Mr.  Swiveller  exceedingly ; 
therefore,  by  way  of  propitiation,  he  ex- 
pressed his  hope  that  the  gentleman  was 
going  to  get  up,  and  further  that  he  would 
never  do  so  any  more. 

"  Come  here,  you  impudent  rascal,"  was 
the  lodger's  answer,  as  he  re-entered  his 
room. 

Mr.  Swiveller  followed  him  in,  leaving 
the  stool  outside,  but  reserving  the  ruler 
in  case  of  a  surprise.  He  rather  congratu- 
lated himself  upon  his  prudence,  when  the 
single  gentleman,  without  notice  or  expla- 
nation of  any  kind,  double-locked  the  door. 

"Can  you  drink  any  thing?'  was  hi* 
next  inquiry. 
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Mr.  Swiveller  replied  that  he  had 
recently  been  assuaging  the  pangs  of  thirst, 
out  that  he  was  still  open  to  "a  modest 
quencher,"  if  the  materials  were  at  hand. 
Without  another  word  spoken   on   either 
iide,  the  lodger  took  from  his  groat  trunk 
a  kind  of  temple,  shining  as  of  po! 
silver,  and  placed  it  carefully  on  the  table. 

Greatly  interested    in   his   procec 
Mr.  Swiveller  observed  him  cl<> 
cne  little  chamber  of  this  temple  he  dropped 
an   egg,  into  another  some  coffee,  into  a 
third  a  compact  piece  of  r  rom  a 

to  a  fourth  he  poured  some 
water.  Then,  with  the  aid  of  a  phospho- 
rus-box and  some  matches,  he  procured  a 
light,  and  applied  it  to  a  spirit-lamp  which 
had  a  place  of  its  own  below  the  temple; 
then  he  shut  down  the  lids  of  all  the  little 
chambers,  then  he  opened  them  :  and  then, 
by  some  wonderful  and  unseen  agency,  the 
steak  was  done,  the  e^'<r  was  boiled,  the 
coffee  was  accurately  prepared,  and  his 
breakfast  was  ready. 

lodger,  handing 

it  to  Mr.  Sv/iveller  with  as  much  coolness 
as  if  he  had  a  kitchen  fire  before  him — 
"extr  r — and  a  travel- 

It*     A  i:l  make 

Dick  complied,  his  eyes  wandering  all 
the  time  from  the  temple  on  the  table 
which  seemed  to  do  everything,  to  the 
great  trunk  which  seemed  to  hold  . 
thing.  The  lodger  took  his  breakfast  like 
a  man  who  was  used  to  work  these  mira- 

.'  nothing  of  them. 

"The  man  of  the  house  is  a  lawyer,  is 
be  not !"  en  id  the  lev!. 

k  nodded.     Tin-  rum  was  amazing. 
l>  I'ii     '. omanofthe house — what's shel" 

>:ck. 

•>m;m.  perhaps  because 

ne  In  i  stirlt  things  in  his  travels, 

rhaps  because  he  was  <  ntlc- 

y  in- 

1  "  wifo  or  sist 

Dick. —  "So   much  the  1  !   the 

•i,  "he  c:r  f  her 

"  I  want  to  do  as  I  like,  ,  ."  |,n 

tdilrd.  at't-T   i 

: 

when  II.  i  I  like, — to  be 

Mked  no  questions,  nnd   he  Mirroiui'1 

es.      In  this  la>t  re.spert.  Hervnnts  are 
the  devil.     Then- v 

.    little  one,"  repent* ,; 
odger.     •*  Well,  the   plar 
m\\  , 
"  Ye*/'  said  Dick. 

I  suppose  V  said  the  lodger. 


Dick    nodded    assent,   and   drained   his 

glass. 

"  Let  them  know  my  humoi  j,"  said  the 
single  gentleman,  rising.  "  If  they  disturb 
me,  they  lose  a  good  tenant.  If  they 
know  me  to  be  that,  they  know  enough. 
If  they  try  to  know  more,  it's  a  notice  to 
quit.  It 's  better  to  understand  these  things 
at  once.  Good  day." 

"I beg  your  pardon,"  said  Dick,  halting 
in  his  passage  to  the  door,  which  the  lodger 
prepared  to  open.  "  When  he  who  adores 
thee  has  left  but  the  name — " 

"  What  do  you  mean!" 

14  —But  the  name,"  said  Dick—"  in  case 
of  letters  or  pare 

"  I  never  have  any,"  returned  the  lodger. 

"  Or  in  case  any  body  should  call." 
Vobody  ever  calls  on  me." 

"  If  any  mistake  should  arise  from  not 
having  the  name,  don't  say  it  was  my  fault, 
sir,"  added  Dick,  still  lingering.  —  "Oh, 
blame  not  the  bard — " 

"I'll  blame  nobody,"  said  the  lodger, 
with  such  irascibility  that  in  a  moment 
Dick  found  himself  on  the  staircase,  and 
the  locked  door  between  them. 

Mr.  Brass  and  Miss  Sally  were  lurking 
hard  by,  having  been,  indeed,  only  routed 
from  the  k-  Mr.  Swiveller  s  abrupt 

exit.  As  their  utmost  exert  inns  had  not 
enabled  them  to  overhear  a  word  of  the 
interview,  however,  of  a 

quarrel  for  precedence,  which,  though  limit- 
ed of  necessity  to  pu.-hes  and  nine  lies,  and 
such  quiet  pantomime,  had  lasted  the  whole 
time,  they  hurried  him  down  to  the  office 
to  hear  his  account  of  the  conversation. 

This  Mr.   8  .-."    them — faith- 

fully, as  regarded  tin-  u  i-hes  and  character 
of  the  single  gentleman,  and  poetically,  as 
concerned    the   great  trunk,  of  which  he 
a    deserip"  .rkable    for 

brilliancy  of  imagination  '•  t  ad- 

herence to  truth;  declaring,  with  many 
stroii. •  .  that  it  contained  a 

neij  of  every   kind  of  rich   foe  I 
wine,  known  in  '  .  and  in  particu- 

lar that   it  .-elf-aetini:   kind,  and 

i    up  wh.i!  as  he 

supposed,    hy  clock-work.      He    aln)  gave 
them  to  understand  th   ' 
'Masted  a  I: 
nir  about  six  pound*  n1 

•  •»  he  I 
self  v. 

.    and  furl: 

boil  ami  l>ul»Me  up  u> 

in  in    u  :n  v 

Suiveller)  was  led  to  infer  thai  the  lodger 

\v:n    .-o me    jMe.it    (Miij'in.r  or  *.enn-t,  or 

both,  whose  residence  under  that  roof  could 
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not  fail  at  some  future  day  to  shed  great 
distinction  upon  the  name  of  Brass,  and 
add  a  new  interest  to  the  history  of  Bevis 
Marks. 

There  was  one  point  which  Mr.  Swivel- 
ler  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon, 
and  that  was  the  fact  of  the  modest  quencher 


which,  by  reason  of  its  intrinsic  strength 
and  its  coming  close  upon  the  heels  of  the 
temperate  beverage  he  had  discussed  at 
dinner,  awakened  a  slight  decree  of  fever, 
and  rendered  necessary  two  or  three  other 
modest  quenchers  at  the  public  house  in 
the  course  of  the  evening. 


CHAPTER  THE  THIRTY-SIXTH. 


As  the  single  gentleman,  after  some 
weeks'  occupation  of  his  lodgings,  still  de- 
clined to  correspond  by  word  or  gesture 
either  with  Mr.  Brass  or  his  sister  Sally, 
but  invariably  chose  Richard  Swiveller  as 
his  channel  of  communication ;  and  as  he 
proved  himself  in  all  respects  a  highly  de- 
sirable inmate,  paying  for  everything  be- 
forehand, giving  very  little  trouble,  making 
no  noise,  and  keeping  early  hours;  Mr. 
Richard  imperceptibly  rose  to  an  important 
position  in  the  family,  as  one  who  had  in- 
fluence over  this  mysterious  lodger,  and 
could  negotiate  with  him,  for  good  or  evil, 
when  nobody  else  durst  approach  his  person. 

If  the  truth  must  be  told,  even  Mr.  Swi- 
veller's  approaches  to  the  single  gentle- 
man, were  of  a  very 'distant  kind,  and  met 
with  small  encouragement;  but  as  he  never 
returned  from  a  monosyllabic  conference 
with  the  unknown,  without  quoting  such 
expressions  as  "  Swiveller,  I  know  I  can 
rely  upon  you," — "  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  Swiveller,  that  I  entertain  a  regard 
for  you," — "  Swiveller,  you  are  my  friend, 
and  will  stand  by  me  I  am  sure,"  with 
many  other  short  speeches  of  the  same 
familiar  and  confiding  kind,  purporting  to 
have  been  addressed  by  the  single  gentle- 
man to  himself,  and  to  form  the  staple  of 
their  ordinary  discourse,  neither  Mr.  Brass 
nor  Miss  Sally  for  a  moment  questioned 
the  extent  of  his  influence,  but  accorded 
to  him  their  fullest  and  most  unqualified 
belief. 

But  quite  apart  from  and  independent  of 
this  source  of  popularity,  Mr.  Swiveller 
had  another,  which  promised  to  be  equally 
enduring,  and  to  lighten  his  position  con- 
siderably. 

He  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  Miss 
Sally  Brass.  Let  not  the  light  scorners  of 
female  fascination  erect  their  ears  to  listen 
to  a  new  tale  of  love  which  shall  serve 
thorn  for  a  jest ;  for  Miss  Brass,  however 
accurately  formed  to  be  beloved,  was  not 
of  the  loving  kind.  That  amiable  virgin, 
having  clung  to  the  skirts  of  the  Law  from 
her  earliest  youth,  having  sustained  her- 
telf  by  thoir  aid,  as  it  were,  in  her  first 
running  alone,  and  maintained  a  firm  grasp 
»nv>n  them  ever  since,  had  passed  her  life 


in  a  kind  of  legal  childhood.  She  had  bec-n 
remarkable,  when  a  tender  prattler,  for  an 
uncommon  talent  in  counterfeiting  the  vvilk 
and  manner  of  a  bailiff;  in  which  charac- 
ter she  had  learned  to  tap  her  little  play- 
fellows  on  the  shoulder,  and  to  carry  them 
off  to  imaginary  sponging-houses,  with  a 
correctness  of  imitation  which  was  the 
surprise  and  delight  of  all  who  witnessed 
her  performances,  and  which  was  only  to 
be  exceeded  by  her  exquisite  manner  of 
putting  an  execution  into  her  doll's  house, 
and  taking  an  exact  inventory  of  the  chairs 
and  tables.  These  artless  sports  had  natu- 
rally soothed  and  cheered  the  decline  of 
her  widowed  father,  a  most  exemplary  gen- 
tleman, (called  "  old  Foxey"  by  his  friends 
from  his  extreme  sagacity,)  who  encou- 
raged them  to  the  utmost,  and  whose  chief 
regret  on  finding  that  he  drew  near  to 
Houndsditch  churchyard  was,  that  his 
daughter  could  not  take  out  an  attorney's 
certificate  and  hold  a  place  upon  the  roll. 
Filled  with  this  affectionate  and  touching 
sorrow,  he  had  solemnly  confided  her  to  his 
son  Sampson  as  an  invaluable  auxiliary, 
and  from  the  old  gentleman's  decease  to 
the  period  of  which  we  treat,  Miss  Sally 
Brass  had  been  the  prop  and  pillar  of  his 
business. 

It  is  obvious  that,  having  devoted  her- 
self from  infancy  to  this  one  pursuit  and 
study,  Miss  Brass  could  know  but  little  of 
the  world,  otherwise  than  in  connexion 
with  the  law ;  and  that  from  a  lady  gifted 
with  such  high  tastes,  proficiency  in  those 
gentler  and  softer  arts  in  which  women 
usually  excel,  was  scarcely  to  be  looked 
for.  Miss  Sally's  accomplishments  were 
all  of  a  masculine  and  strictly  legal  kind. 
They  began  with  the  practice  of  an  attor- 
ney and  they  ended  with  it.  She  was  in 
a  state  of  lawful  innocence,  so  to  speak. 
The  law  had  been  her  nurse,  and,  as  bandy- 
legs  or  such  physical  deformities  in  chil- 
dren are  held  to  be  the  consequence  of  bad 
nursing,  so,  if  in  a  mind  so  beautiful  any 
moral  twist  or  bandiness  could  be  found, 
Miss  Sally  Brass's  nurse  was  alone  tc 
blame. 

It  was  upon  this  lady,  then,  that  Mr. 
Swiveller  burst  in  full  freshness  as  some 
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thing  new  ana  hitherto  undreamed  of, 
lighting  up  the  office  with  scraps  of  song 
and  merriment,  conjuring  with  inkstands 
and  boxes  of  wafers,  catching  three  oranges 
in  one  hand,  balancing  stools  upon  his  chin 
and  penknives  on  Jus  nose,  and  constantly 
performing  a  hundred  oth  equal 

ingenuity;  for  witli  such  unbendings  did 
Richard,  in  Mr.  Brass's  absence,  relic. 

•n  of  his  confinement.  These  social 
qualities,  which  Miss  Sally  first  di.-c 
by  accident,  gradually  made  such  an  im- 
oression  upon  her,  that  she  would  entreat 
Mr.  Swiveller  to  relax  as  though  she  were 
not  by,  which  M  loth, 

would    readily    consent    to   do. 
means  a   friendship    sprung   up   bet 
them.     Mr.  ne   to 

look  upon  her  ;  :i  did, 

and    as   he  would  h  :  upon   any 

other  clerk.     He  imparted  to  Jier  tlic  mys- 
tery of  going  the  odd  man  or  plain 
market  for  fru  '.  iked  pota- 

toes, or  even  a  modest  quencher,  of  which 
did  not  .scruple  to  partake.     He 
would  -to  undertake  his 

share  her  own ; 

nay,  ;  ;,i  her  with 

a  hearty  slap  on  :  that 

she  was  a  devilish  good  fellow,  a  jolly  dog, 
and  f-o  forth; 

in  entire   good 
part  and  with  perfect  satisfa 

One  circumstance  troubled  Mr.  Swivel- 
mind  very  much,  and  that  was  that 
the  small  servant  always  remained  some- 
where in  the   bowels  of  the  earth   under 
1  never  came  to  the  sur- 
face i.  ileman  rang  Jus 
bell,  when  she  would  answer  it  and  imme- 
tppeor  again.     She  never  went 
"'lice,  or  had  a  clean 
apron,  or  looked 

out  of  any  <>od  at 

air,  or  had 

any  r  \obody 

flier, 
III     -s    had 

neans  anything  but  a  child 

'tain. 

••  It 's  of  no   use   asking  the  dm 

llll.ll_ 

of  Miss  Sally  Brat*. 

us  on  that 
ili!  be    at   an  etui.      | 

of  something   in   t!i'*  Mi' -rnmd  way.     She 
a  scaly  n; 

lh"  L'l-i^, 

VH-ir  h.nr,  .- 
ihe  hasn't     No,  she  'a  a  dra 


"  Where  are  you  going,  old  fellow  1" 
said  Dick  aloud,  as  Miss  ISally  wiped  hef 
pen  as  usual  on  the  green  dress,  and  uprose 
from  her  seat 

"To  dinner,"  answered  the  dra 

••  To  dinner  !"  thought  Dick,  "  that 's  an- 
other circumstance.     I  don't  believe  that 
servant  ever  has  anything  to  eat/' 

••  Sammy  won't  be  home,"  said  Miss 
Brass.  "  Stop  till  I  come  back.  I  shan't 
be  long." 

Dick  nodded,  and  followed  Miss  Brass 
witJi  his  eyes  to  the  door,  and  with  his  ears 
to  a  little  back  parlour,  where  r-he  and  her 
brother  took  their  m- 

r-aid  Dick,  walking  up  and 
with  his  hands  in  his   pockets,  ••  1  \\  give 
something — if  I  had  it— to  know  Jiow  they 
use  that  child,  and  where  they  keep  her. 
My  mother  must  have  h.-ni   a  \vry  i: 
live  woman;  I  have  no  doubt  I  'm  marked 
with   a  note  of  inter:  -.here. 

My  feelings  I  smother,  but  tlimi  hast  been 
the  cause  of  this  an^tii.-h,  my — upon  my 
word,"  said  Mr.  Swiveller.  checking  him- 
self and  falling  thoughtfully  into  the  cli- 
should  like  to  know  hew 
they  u 

r  running  on  in  th  some 

time,    Mr.  Swivell.T   sol'tl;. 

•or,    witJi    the    intention    of    d 
across  the  strei ••  f  the  mild 

porter.     At  that  moment  !.  .  part- 

ing  glimpse  of  the    brown 

flitting  down  th  -tairs 

"And  by  Jove!"  thought  Dick,  • 
ing  to  feed  the  serva: 

First  peeping  over  the  handrail  and  al- 
lowing the  head-dress  to  disappear  in  the 
darkness  below,  he  groped  his  way  down, 
and  arrived  at  the  door  of  a  back  kitchen 
immediately  afti  ;  id  entered 

the  same,  bearing  in  her  hand  a  cold  leg 
of  mutton.  It  was  a  very  dark  mi>erable 
place,  very  low,  and  very  damp,  the  walls 
disfigured  by  a  thousand  rents  and  hi.  • 

water  was  trickling  out  o 
butt,  and  a  nu»t  wretched  cat  was  lapping 
up  the  drops  with  th' 

Ition.      The  grate,  \\lucli  was  a 
one,  was  wound   and  ;>  tight,  00 

:old  no  more  than  n   littli    • 

' 
the  u,' 

Know  n   at  tin-  fii>t  iiHMith- 
ful  that  the  air  wns*  i 

The 
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"  Yes,  ma'am,"  was  the  answer  in  a 
\\'eak  voice. 

"Go  further  away  from  the  leg  of  mut- 
ton or  you  '11  be  picking  it,  1  know,"  said 
Miss  Sally. 

The  gill  withdrew  into  a  corner,  while 
Miss  Brass  took  a  key  from  her  pocket,  and 
opening  the  safe,  brought  from  it  a  dreary 
waste  of  cold  potatoes,  looking  as  eatable 


as  Stonohonge.  This  she  placed  before  th« 
small  servant,  ordering-  her  to  sit  down  be- 
fore it,  and  then,  taking  up  a  great  carv- 
ing-knife, made  a  mighty  show  of  sharpen- 
ing it  upon  the  carving-fork, 

"Do  you  see  this!"  said  .Miss  Brass, 
slicing  oil'  about  two  square  inches  of  cold 
mutton  after  all  this  preparation,  ami 
holding  it  out  on  the  point  of  the  fork. 


The  small  servant  looked  hard  enough 
at  it  with  her  hungry  eyes  to  see  every 
shred  of  it,  small  as  it  was,  and  answered, 
"  yes." 

"  Then  don't  you  ever  go  and  say,"  re- 
torted Miss  Sally,  "  that  you  hadn't  meat 
here.  There,  eat  it  up." 

This  was  soon  done.  "  Now,  do  you 
want  any  more  !"  said  Miss  Sally. 

The  hungry  creature  answered  with  a 
faint,  "  No."  They  were  evidently  going 
through  an  established  form. 

"You've  been  helped  once  to  meat," 
said  Miss  Brass,  summing  up  the  facts ; 
*  you  have  had  as  much  as  you  can  eat, 
you  re  asked  if  you  want  any  more,  and 
you  answer,  '  no !'  Then  don't  you  ever  go 
and  say  you  were  allowanced,  mind  that." 

With  those  words,  Miss  Sally  put  the 
meat  away  and  locked  the  safe,  and  then 
drawing  near  to  the  small  servant,  over- 
looked her  while  she  finished  the  potatoes. 


It  was  plain  that  some  extraordinary 
grudge  was  working  in  Miss  Brass's  gen- 
tle breast,  and  that  it  was  this  which  im 
pelled  her,  without  the  smallest  present 
cause,  to  rap  the  child  with  the  blade  of 
the  knife,  now  on  her  hand,  now  on  hor 
head,  and  now  on  her  back,  as  if  she  found 
it  quite  impossible  to  stand  so  close  to  her 
without  administering  a  few  slight  knocks. 
But  Mr.  Swiveller  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prised to  see  his  fellow-clerk,  after  walk- 
ing slowly  backwards  towards  the  door  a? 
if  she  were  trying  to  withdraw  herself 
from  the  room,  but  could  not  accomplish  it. 
dart  suddenly  forward,  and  falling  on  the 
small  servant,  give  her  some  hard  blows 
with  her  clenched  hand.  The  victim 
cried,  but  in  a  subdued  manner  as  if  she 
feared  to  raise  her  voice,  and  Miss  Sally, 
I  comforting  herself  with  a  pinch  of  snuff, 
I  ascended  the  stairs,  just  as  Richard  had 
I  safely  reached  the  office. 
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CHAPTER  THE  THIRTY-SEVENTH. 


THE  single  gentleman,  among  his  other 
peculiarities — and  he  had  a  very  plentiful 
Stock,  of  which  he  every  day  furnished 
some  new  specimen — took  a  most  extraor- 
dinary and  remarkable  interest  in  the  ex- 
hibition of  Punch.  If  the  sound  of  a 
Punch's  voice,  at  ever  so  remote  a  distance, 
reached  Bevis  Marks,  the  single  gentle- 
man, though  in  bed  and  asleep,  would  start 
up,  and  hurrying  on  his  clothes,  make  for 
the  spot  with  all  speed,  and  presently  re- 
turn at  the  head  of  a  long  procession  of 
idlers,  having  in  the  midst  the  theatre  and 
its  proprietors.  Straightway,  the  stage 
would  be  set  up  in  front  of  Mr.  Brass's 
house;  the  single  gentleman  would  esta- 
blish himself  at  the  first  floor  window;  and 
the  CM/  ;it  would  proceed  with  all 

its  exciting  accompaniments  of  fife  and 
drum  and  shout,  to  the  excessive  conster- 
nation of  all  sober  votaries  of  business  in 
that  silent  thoroughfare.  It  might  have 
been  that  when  the  play 

done,  both  players  and  audience  would 
have  •  .  but  the  epilogue  was  as 

bad  as  the  play,  for  no  sooner  was  the 
Devil  dead,  than  the  manager  of  the  pup- 
pets and  his  partner  were  summoned  by 
the  oil  man  to  his  chamber,  where 

"d  with  strong  waters  from 
his  private  store,  and  where  they  held  with 
him   long    conversations,    the   purport  of 
which  no  human  being  could  fathom.     But 
:~cussions  was  of  little 
It   was    sufficient  to  know 
that  •:[«•,  the  con- 

course  without   still    lingered    round    the 
:i  the  drum  with 
imitated  Punch  with  their 

tlatti-M-'d    noses,  and 

the   k  t"  the  street-door  luminous 

!o  gen- 

or  either  of  his  guests  was  seen  at 
>P«T  window,  or  so  much  ns  t; 
of  one  of  their  noses  was  v, 
a  great  shout  of  execrati-m  from  the  ex- 
i   mob,    who    remained    howlin 

consolation,  until  the 
exhibitors  wore  delivered  up  to 
attended  elsewhere.     It  was  n 
short. 

d  by  those  pop 
and  that  peace  and  quietness  (1- 

rendered  more  indign.v 

these  pro<:  MI  Mr.  Sun 

who,  as  he  could  hy  no  MM- m-  alli.rd  to  lose 

HO  profitable  an  inmate,  deemed  it  prudent 

14 


to  pocket  his  lodger's  affront  along  with  his 
cash,  and  to  annoy  the  audiences  who  clus- 
tered round  his  door  by  such  imperfect 
means  of  retaliation  as  were  open  to  him, 
and  which  were  confined  to  the  trickling 
down  of  foul  water  on  their  heads  from  un- 
seen watering  pots,  pelting  them  with 
fragments  of  tile  and  mortar  from  the  roof 
of  the  house,  and  bribing  the  drivers  of 
hackney  cabriolets  to  come  suddenly  round 
the  corner  and  dash  in  am<>n<:  them  pre- 
cipitately. It  may  at  first  si<_rht  be  matter 
of  surprise  to  the  "thoughtless  few,  that  Mr. 
.  being  a  professional  gentleman, 
should  not  have  legally  indicted  some  party 
or  parties  active  in  the  promotion  of  the 
nuisance;  but  they  will  be  good  enough  to 
remember  that  as  Doctors  seldom  take  their 
own  prescriptions,  and  Divines  do  not  al- 
ways practise  what  they  preach,  so  lawyers 
are  shy  of  meddling  with  the  Law  on  their 
own  account,  knowing  it  to  be  an  edged 
tool  of  uncertain  application,  very  expen- 
sive in  the  working,  and  rather  remarkable 
fur  its  properties  of  close  shavinir.  thin  for 
its  always  shaving  the  riuht  person. 

"Come,"  said  Mr.  Brass,  one  afternoon, 
"this  is  two  days  without  a  Punch.  I'm 
in  hopes  he  has  run  through  'em  all,  at 
last." 

•'  Why  are  you  in  hopes  !"  returned  Miss 
Sally.  "What  harm. 

"  Here's  a  pretty  sort  of  fellow  !"  cried 
Brass,   laying   down   his   pen    in   d< 
"  Now  here's  an  aggravating  animal  !" 

"  Well,  what  harm  do  they  do  !"  retorted 
Sally. 

"  What  harm!"  cried  Bni<s.  "Is  it  no 
harm  to  have  a  constant  hallooing  and 
hooting  under  one's  very  ii  -tinp 

one  from  business,  and   makinir  one  irrind 
one's  teeth  with  vexation  !     Is  it  no  harm 
'linded  and  choked  up,  and   have   the 
kind's    highway   stopped,    with   n   net    of 
and  roarers,  whose  throat* 
-of — " 

"  Brass,"  Huruosted  Mr.  Swivoller. 

••  Ad  !  of  brass,"  said  ill 
ing  at  his  cl.-rk,  to  assure  I, 

't;r.r...Kted   '  '»i  and 


and  1 

went  the  single  gentleman's  window 
Uf, 
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"  There's  another,"  repeated  Brass  ;  "  and 
if  I  could  get  a  break  and  four  blood  horses 
10  rut  into  the  Marks  when  the  crowd  is 
at  its  thickest,  I'd  give  eighteen  pence 
and  never  grudge  it." 

The  distant  squeak  was  heard  again. 
The  single  (jentleman's  door  burst  open. 
He  ran  violently  down  the  stairs,  out  into 
the  street,  and  so  past  the  window,  without 
any  hat,  towards  the  quarter  whence  the 
sound  proceed od — bent,  no  doubt,  upon  se- 
curing the  stranger's  services  directly. 

"I  wish  I  only  knew  who  his  friends 
were,"  muttered  Sampson,  filling  his  pocket 
with  papers ;  "  if  they'd  just  get  up  a  pretty 
little  Commission  de  lunatico  at  the  Gray's 
Inn  Coffee  House,  and  give  me  the  job,  I'd 
be  content  to  have  the  lodgings  empty  for 
one  while,  at  all  events." 

With  which  words,  and  knocking  his 
hat  over  his  eyes,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of 
shutting  out  even  a  glimpse  of  the  dread- 
ful visitation,  Mr.  Brass  rushed  from  the 
house  and  hurried  away. 

As  Mr.  Swiveller  was  decidedly  favour- 
able to  these  performances,  upon  the  ground 
that  looking  at  a  Punch,  or  indeed  looking 
at  anything  out  of  window,  was  better  than 
working,  and  as  he  had  been  for  this  reason 
at  some  pains  to  awaken  in  his  fellow  clerk 
a  sense  of  their  beauties  and  manifold  de- 
serts, both  he  and  Miss  Sally  rose  as  with 
one  accord,  and  took  up  their  positions  at 
the  window :  upon  the  sill  whereof,  as  in  a 
post  of  honour,  sundry  young  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  were  employed  in  the  dry 
nurture  of  babies,  and  who  made  a  point 
of  being  present,  with  their  young  charges, 
on  such  occasions,  had  already  established 
themselves  as  comfortably  as  the  circum- 
stances would  allow. 

The  glass  being  dim,  Mr.  Swiveller, 
agreeably  to  a  friendly  custom  which  he 
had  established  between  them,  hitched  off 
the  brown  head-dress  from  Miss  Sally's 
head,  and  dusted  it  carefully  therewith. 
By  the  time  he  had  handed  it  back,  and  its 
oeautiful  wearer  had  put  it  on  again  (which 
she  did  with  perfect  composure  and  indif- 
^e),  the  lodger  returned  with  the 
ghow  and  showmen  at  his  heels,  and  a 
strong  addition  to  the  body  of  spectators. 
The  exhibiter  disappeared  with  all  speed 
behimi  the  drapery,  and  his  partner,  station- 
ing himself  by  the  side  of  the  Theatre, 
surveyed  the  audience  with  a  remarkable 
expression  of  melancnoly ;  which  became 
more  remarkable  still,  when  he  breathed  a 
hornpipe  tune  into  that  sweet  musical  in- 
strument which  is  popularly  termed  a 
rnoufh  ori/an,  without  at  all  changing  the 
mournful  expression  of  the  upper  part  of 
his  face,  though  his  mouth  and  chin  were, 
n*  necessity,  in  lively  spasms. 


The  drama  proceeded  to  its  close,  anc 
held  the  spectators  enchained  in  the  cus- 
tomary manner.  The  sensation  which  kin- 
dles in  large  assemblies,  when  they  are 
relieved  from  a  state  of  breathless  suspense, 
and  are  again  free  to  speak  and  move,  was 
yet  ripe,  when  the  lodger,  as  usual,  sum- 
moned the  man  up  stairs. 

"Both  of  you,"  he  called  from  the  win- 
dow ;  for  only  the  actual  exhibiter — a  little 
fat  man  —  prepared  to  obey  the  summons, 
"  I  want  to  talk  to  you.  Come,  both  of 
you." 

"Come,  Tommy,"  said  the  little  man. 

"I  an't  a  talker,"  replied  the  other. 
"  Tell  him  so.  What  should  I  go  and  talk 
for?" 

"  Don't  you  see  the  gentleman's  got  a 
bottle  and  glass  up  there  !"  returned  the 
little  man. 

"  And  couldn't  you  have  said  so  at  first?' 
retorted  the  other,  with  sudden  alacrity. 
"Now,  what  are  you  waiting  for?  Are  you 
going  to  keep  the  gentleman  expecting  ua 
all  day  ?•  haven't  you  no  manners  ?" 

With  this  remonstrance,  the  melancholy 
man,  who  was  no  other  than  Mr.  Thomas 
Codlin,  pushed  past  his  friend  and  bi other 
in  the  craft,  Mr.  Harris,  otherwise  Short  or 
Trotters,  and  hurried  before  him  to  the 
single  gentleman's  apartment. 

"Now,  my  men,"  said  the  single  gen- 
tleman; "you  have  done  very  well.  What 
will  you  take?  Tell  that  little  man  behind 
to  shut  the  door." 

"Shut  the  door,  can't  you  !"  said  Mr. 
Codlin,  turning  gruffly  to  his  friend.  "  You 
might  have  knovved  that  the  gentleman 
wanted  the  door  shut,  without  being  told, 
I  think." 

Mr.  Short  obeyed,  observing  under  his 
breath  that  his.  friend  seemed  unusually 
"  cranky,"  and  expressing  a  hope  that 
there  was  no  dairy  in  the  neighbourhood, 
or  his  temper  would  certainly  spoil  its  con 
tents. 

The  gentleman  pointed  to  a  couple  of 
chairs,  and  intimated,  by  an  emphatic  nod 
of  his  head,  that  he  expected  them  to  ho 
seated.  Messrs.  Codlin  and  Short,  after 
looking  at  each  other  with  considerable 
doubt  and  indecision,  at  length  sat  down — 
each  on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  chair 
pointed  out  to  him  —  and  held  their  hats 
very  tight,  while  the  single  gentleman 
filled  a  couple  of  glasses  from  a  brittle  on 
the  table  beside  him,  and  presented  them 
in  due  form. 

"  You  're  pretty  well  browned  by  the 
sun,  both  of  you,"  said  the  entertainer. 
"  Have  you  been  travelling  ?" 

Mr.  Short  replied  in  the  affirmative, 
with  a  nod  and  a  smile.  Mr.  Codlin  added 
a  corroborative  nod  and  a  short  groan,  &0 
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if  he  still  felt  the  weight  of  the  Temple 
upon  his  shoulders. 

"  To  fairs,  markets,  races,  and  so  forth, 
I  suppose!"  pursued  the  sinule  Lr|int' 

••  Ves  sir,"  returned  Shoit,  "  pretty  ni<;h 
all  o  Knjrland." 

••  I  h'\vt!  talked  to  men  of  your  craft 
from  North.  Kast,  and  South,"'  returned 
their  ho^t,  in  rather  a  ha-ty  manner;  "  hut 
•T  lighted  on  any  from  the  \\  • 

'Ur  summer  circuit  is  the 

-riid  Short  :  "that's  where 

t"  I/>ndon  in  the 

spring  and   winter,  and  t!  \-]i\<r. 

iand    in    the   sir  the 

hanl  day's  walking  in  rain  and  mud,  and 
with  never  a  penny  earned,  we'vo  had 
down  in  th<-  \V.--r." 

till  yf)"ir  rjl.uw  n 

"  M  ,  I  think  I 

will,"  said    Mr   ( 

and  turninL'  Stiort's  n 

.  in  nil   th- 
in  all   tho  stayinjr  n' 

CO'.lf 

Hut  T<HH  (\xllm  i 
plini    »lir    nil    that.      Oh,     - 

I'-it    if"  C«Hllin  by   so 

mur' 
down  with  him  dimrllv.      It  i>n 

•-.      That's    «i 
. 


>dlin  an't   without    his   useful  r 
.i'd  Short,  with  an  arch  look;  "bul 
he  don't  always  keep  his  ryes  opt-r,. 
falls  netimos,   you    know.      Re- 

memher  them  l:M  race<.  Tommy." 

"  \Vill  you  nevor  leave  oil'  ;: 
i  a  man?"  said  Codlin.     "I  I 

was    asleep    when    five-and-tenpenr. 
'i  one  rouml.  isn't  it?      I  \\ 
tending  to  my  '  ;d  couldn': 

my  eyes  iu  twenty  places  at  once,  like  a 
peacock,  no  more  than  you  could.  It'  I  a  n't 
a  match  fir  an  old  m:m  and  a  younu  child, 
you  ari't  neither,  so  don't  throw  th.v 

.  !'T  t!),'  rap  (its  your  he;\d  CjUltC 
as  Cor-  'Its  miri'-." 

"  Yr>u    may   as  well   drop    th 
Tom,"   said  "Short.       "It    i-n'f    p-i" 

firman,  1  dare 

••Then    you    mOuMn'l    have     : 
up,"  return'ed  Mr.  ('.nllin;  "and   I  M-k  the 
jjentleman's  prir  -rinnl,  a»  a 

L'lddy  chap  tha'  <r  !um-«-lf"  talk, 

and  "dcti't   cnre    much  what   he  \.\}k> 

ir  entertainer  had  sat  por! 
in   tl, 

i  was  charje<1  \\  iili  f-lrepinr***.  l»r  aad 
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shown  an  increasing  interest  in  the  discus- 
sion, which  now  attained  a  very  high  pitch. 
"  You  are  the  two  men  I  want,"  he  said  ; 
•*  the  two  men  I  have  been  looking  for,  and 
searching  after.  Where  are  that  old  man 
and  that  child  you  speak  of?" 

"Sir?"  said" Short,  hesitating  and  look- 
ing towards  his  friend. 

"  The  old  man  and  his  grandchild  who 
iled  with  you — where  are  they?  It 
will  be  worth  your  while  to  speak  out,  I 
assure  you  ;  much  better  worth  your  while 
than  you  believe.  They  left  you,  you  say, 
at  those  races,  as  I  understand.  They  have 
been  traced  to  that  place,  and  there  lost 
Bight  of.  Have  you  no  clue,  —  can  you 
suggest  no  clue,  to  their  recovery?" 

"Did  I  always  say,  Thomas," — cried 
Short,  turning  with  a  look  of  amazement 
to  his  friend,  "  that  there  was  sure  to  be  an 
inquiry  after  them  two  travellers  ?" 

"  You  said!"  returned  Mr.  Codlin. — 
"Did  I  always  say  that,  that 'ere  blessed 
child  was  the"  most  interesting  I  ever  see  ? 
Did  I  always  say  I  loved  her,  and  doted 
on  her?  Pretty  creetur,  I  think  I  hear 
ner  now.  '  Codlin  's  my  friend,'  she  says, 
with  a  tear  of  gratitude  a  trickling  down 
her  little  eye;  '  Codlin 's  my  friend,'  she 
says — '  not  Short.  Short's  very  well,'  she 
says;  'I've  no  quarrel  with  Short;  he 
means  to  be  kind,  I  dare  say ;  but  Codlin,' 
she  says,  « has  the  feelings  for  my  money, 
though  he  mayn't  look  it.'  " 

Repeating  these  words  with  great  emo- 
tion, Mr.  Codlin  rubbed  the  bridge  of  his 
nose  with  his  coat-sleeve,  and  shaking  his 
head  mournfully  from  side  to  side,  left  the 
single  gentleman  to  infer  that,  from  the 
moment  when  he  lost  sight  of  his  dear 
young  charge,  his  peace  of  mind  and  hap- 
piness had  fled. 

"  Good  God  !"  said  the  single  gentleman, 
pacing  up  and  down  the  room,  "  have  I 
found  these  men,  at  last,  only  to  discover 
that  they  can  give  me  no  information  or 
assistance?  It  would  have  been  better  to 
have  lived  on  in  hope,  from  day  to  day,  and 


never  to  have  lighted  on  them,  than  to  have 
my  expectations  scattered." 

"  Stay  a  minute,"  said  Short.  "  A  man 
of  the  name  of  Jerry  —  you  know  Jerry. 
Thomas?" 

"Oh,  don't  talk  to  me  of  Jerrys,"  re> 
plied  Mr.  Codlin.  "How  can  I  care  a 
pinch  of  snuff  for  Jerrys,  when  I  think  of 
that  'ere  darling  child!  *  Codlin  's  my 
friend,'  she  says,  *  dear,  good,  kind  Codlin, 
as  is  always  a  devising  pleasures  for  me  ! 
on't  obect  to  Short,'  s 


I  d 


Short,'  she  says,   'but  I 


cotton  to  Codlin.'  Once,"  said  that  gentle- 
man, reflectively,  "she  called  me  Father 
Codlin.  I  thought  I  should  have  bust  !" 

"  A  man  of  the  name  of  Jerry,  sir,"  said 
Short,  turning  from  his  selfish  colleague  to 
their  new  acquaintance,  "  wot  keeps  a 
company  of  dancing  dogs,  told  me  in  a  acci- 
dental sort  of  way,  that  he  had  seen  the  old 
gentleman  in  connexion  with  a  travelling 
wax-work,  unbeknown  to  him.  As  they  'd 
given  us  the  slip,  and  nothing  had  come  of 
it,  and  this  was  down  in  the  country  that 
he  'd  been  seen,  I  took  no  measures  about 
it,  and  asked  no  questions  —  but  I  can,  if  you 
like." 

"  Is  this  man  in  town  ?"  said  the  impa- 
tient single  gentleman.  "  Speak  faster." 

"No,  he  isn't,  but  he  will  be  to-morrow, 
for  he  lodges  in  our  house,"  replied  Mr. 
Short,  rapidly. 

"  Then  bring  him  here,"  said  the  single 
gentleman.  "Here's  a  sovereign  apiece. 
If  I  can  find  these  people  through  youi 
means,  it  is  but  a  prelude  to  twenty  more. 
Return  to  me  to-morrow,  and  keep  your 
own  counsel  upon  this  subject  —  though  I 
need  hardly  tell  you  that,  for  you'll  do  so 
for  your  own  sakes.  Now,  give  me  your 
address,  and  leave  me." 

The  address  was  given,  the  two  men 
departed,  and  the  crowd  went  with  them, 
and  the  single  gentleman  for  two  mortal 
hours  walked  in  uncommon  agitation  up 
and  down  his  room,  over  the  wondering 
heads  of  Mr.  Richard  Swiveller  and 
Sally  Brass. 
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CIIAITER  THE  THIRTY-EIGHTH 


•r — for  it  happens  at  this  juncture,  not 
only  that  we  hav.   hf-nth,-  :'.illmv 

his   fortunes,    but    lhat   the  in  < 
these  adventures  BO  adapt   th. -in- 
cur ense  and  inclination  a.s  to  call  upon  us 

rntivtly  to  pursue  tip 
desire    to    take — K 
treated  of  in  the  last  fifle* 
yi'f.   HI    progress,  wan,  an  the  reader 
suppose,    gradually    • 
more   nnd 

land,  Mr.  A  !>••!,  the  pony,  and  Barbar 
gradually  O 

all   n*   his    partirui.-ir  private  friend 
A!»-l  r.itt-ii:.-,  Finrhloy,as  his  own  • 

Stay  —  t 
go,   but  if  they  convey    any    noliun    that 


Kit,  in  tho  plentiful  board  and  comfortable 
lodjrmg  of  liis  new  alxxlr,  \)<»jnu  to  think 
slightingly  of  the  |XKir  fiire  :ui(l  furniture 
of  his  old"  dw«'!lm«.'.  lh«-y  do  th.-ir  office 

and  ciiiiiinit  )ii|ii>ti(-.-.    \\  hn  so  i 
fill  of  tho-  '    hoin.-  — 

!.ut  a  rnnthrr  11:  L'  babies— 

\\  hat  ^M)a^t!ul  f.ilher.  in   th« 
ness  «  '  •  r  n-lrit-il 

intiint    |.nxli/y,    as    Kit    ; 

•  <i   of  tHIiiijr  Ilirhnrn.  in  tin-  fviMiiiiir 

•  •(•ncrrnirnr  littl-  \\       tin-rr 

sod's  show  in  ur '    or    u  ns    thrrc    ever    puch 
| 

rrct  judgment  mt^hl 

be  arrived  at  from  his  own  glowing  ac- 
count 1 
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And  let  us  linger  in  this  place,  for  an  in- 
stant, to  remark  that  if  ever  household 
affections  and  loves  are  graceful  things, 
they  are  graceful  in  the  poor.  The  ties 
that  bind  the  wealthy  and  the  proud  to 
home,  may  be  forged  on  earth ;  but  those 
which  link  the  poor  man  to  his  humble 
hearth,  are  of  th«  true  metal,  and  bear  the 
stamp  of  Heaver  The  man  of  high  de- 
may  love  the  halls  and  lands  of  hie 
inheritance  as  a  part  of  himself,  as  tro- 
phies of  his  birth  and  power;  his  associa- 
tions with  them  are  associations  of  pride 
and  wealth  and  triumph  :  the  poor  man's 
attachment  to  the  tenement  he  holds,  which 
strangers  have  held  before,  and  may  to- 
morrow occupy  again,  has  a  worthier  root, 
struck  deep  into  a  purer  soil.  His  house- 
hold gods  are  of  flesh  and  blood,  wilh  no 
alloy  of  silver,  gold,  or  precious  stone  :  he 
has  no  property  but  in  the  affections  of  his 
own  heart ;  and  when  they  endear  bare 
floors  and  walls,  despite  of  rags  and  toil 
and  scanty  meals,  that  man  has  his  love  of 
home  from  God,  and  his  rude  hut  becomes 
a  solemn  place. 

Oh !  if  those  who  rule  the  destinies  of 
nations  would  but  remember  this, — if  they 
would  but  think  how  hard  it  is  for  the  very 
poor  to  have  engendered  in  their  hearts 
that  love  of  home  from  which  all  domestic 
virtues  spring,  when  they  live  in  dense 
and  squalid  masses  where  social  decency 
is  lost,  or  rather  never  found,  —  if  they 
would  but  turn  aside  from  the  wide  tho- 
roughfares and  great  houses,  and  strive  to 
improve  the  wretched  dwellings  in  bye- 
ways  where  only  Poverty  may  walk, — 
Kiany  low  roofs  would  point  more  truly  to 
the  sky,  than  the  loftiest  steeple  that  now 
rears  proudly  up  from  the  midst  of  guilt, 
and  crime,  and  horrible  disease,  to  mock 
U:"tn  by  its  contrast.  In  hollow  voices 
from  Workhouse,  Hospital,  and  Jail,  this 
truth  is  preached  from  day  to  day,  and  has 
been  proclaimed  for  years.  It  is  no  li^ht 
matter  —  no  outcry  from  the  working  vul- 
gar, no  mere  question  of  the  people's 
health  and  comforts  that  may  be  whistled 
down  on  Wednesday  nights.  In  love  of 
home,  the  love  of  country  has  its  rise  ;  and 
who  are  truer  patriots  or  the  best  in  time 
o»f  need  —  those  who  venerate  the  land, 
owning  its  wood,  and  stream,  and  earth, 
and  all  that  they  produce,  or  those  who 
love  their  country,  boasting  not  a  foot  of 
ground  in  all  its  wide  domain  *? 

Kit  knew  nothing  about  such  questions, 
nut  he  knew  that  his  old  home  was  a  very 
poor  place,  and  that  his  new  one  was  very 
unlike  it ;  and  yet  he  was  constantly  look- 
ing hack  with  grateful  satisfaction  and 
•fiectionate  anxiety,  and  often  indited 


square-folded  letters  to  his  mother,  inclot* 
ing  a  shilling  or  eighteen-pence,  or  such 
other  small  remittance,  which  Mr.  Abel's 
liberality  enabled  him  to  make.  Some- 
times, being  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  had 
leisure  to  call  upon  her;  and  then  great 
was  the  joy  and  pride  of  Kit's  mother,  and 
extremely  noisy  the  satisfaction  of  little 
Jacob  and  the  baby,  and  cordial  the  con- 
gratulations of  the  whole  court,  who  list- 
ened with  admiring  ears  to  the  accounts 
of  Abel  Cottage,  and  could  never  be  told 
too  much  of  its  wonders  and  magnificence. 

Although  Kit  was  in  the  very  highest 
favour  with  the  old  lady  and  gentleman, 
and  Mr.  Abel,  and  Barbara,  it  is  certain 
that  no  member  of  the  family  evinced  such 
a  remarkable  partiality  for  him  as  the  self- 
willed  pony,  who,  from  being  the  most  ob- 
stinate and  opinionated  pony  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  was,  in  his  hands,  the  meekest 
and  most  tractable  of  animals.  It  is  true, 
that  in  exact  proportion  as  he  became 
manageable  by  Kit,  he  became  utterly  un- 
governable by  anybody  else  (as  if  he  had 
determined  to  keep  him  in  the  family  at  all 
risks  and  hazards),  and  that,  even  under 
the  guidance  of  his  favourite,  he  would 
sometimes  perform  a  great  variety  of 
strange  freaks  and  capers,  to  the  extreme 
discomposure  of  the  old  lady's  nerves ;  but 
as  Kit  always  represented  that  this  was 
only  his  fun,  or  a  way  he  had  of  showing 
his  attachment  to  his  employers,  Mrs.  Gar- 
land gradually  suffered  herself  to  be  per- 
suaded into  the  belief,  in  which  she  at  last 
became  so  strongly  confirmed,  that  if,  in 
one  of  these  ebullitions,  he  had  overturned 
the  chaise,  she  would  have  been  quite  sa- 
tisfied that  he  did  it  with  the  very  best  in- 
tentions. 

Besides  becoming  in  a  short  time  a  per- 
fect marvel  in  all  stable  matters,  Kit  soon 
made  himself  a  very  tolerable  gardener,  a 
handy  fellow  within  doors,  and  an  indis- 
pensable attendant  on  Mr.  Abel,  who  every 
day  gave  him  some  new  proof  of  his  con- 
fidence and  approbation.  Mr.  Witherden. 
the  notary,  too,  regarded  him  with  a  friend 
ly  eye;  and  even  Mr.  Chuckster  would 
sometimes  condescend  to  give  him  n  slight 
nod,  or  to  honour  him  with  that  peculiar 
form  of  recognition  which  is  called  "  tak- 
ing a  sight,"  or  to  favour  him  with  some 
other  salute  combining  pleasantry  with 
patronage. 

One  morning  Kit  drove  Mr.  Abel  to  the 
Notary's  office,  as  he  sometimes  did,  and 
having  set  him  down  at  the  house,  waa 
about  to  drive  off  to  a  livery  stable  hard 
by,  when  this  same  Mr.  Chuckster  emerged 
from  the  office-door,  and  cried  "  Woa-a-a- 
•  a-a-a "  —  dwelling  upon  the  note  a  long 
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time,  for  the  purpose  of  striking  terror  into 
the  pony's  heart,  and  asserting  the  suprem- 
acy of  man  over  the  inferior  animals. 

"  Pull  up,  Snobby,"  cried  Mr.  Chuck- 
ster,  addressing  himself  to  KiU  "You're 
wanted  inside  here." 

"Has  .Mr.  Abel  forgotten  anything,  I 
wonder  !"  said  Kit,  as  he  dismounted. 

"Auk  no  question?,  Snobby,"  returned 
Mr.  Chuckster,  "but  go  and  see.  Woa-a-a 
then,  will  you  !  If  that  pony  was  mine, 
7'd  break  him." 

"  You  must  be  very  gentle  with  him,  if 
you  [  !  Kit,  "or  you  Ml  find  him 

troublesor;  i  better  not    keep  on 

pulling  his  e:irs,  please.  I  know  he  won't 
like  it." 

this  remonstrance  Mr.  Chuckster 
deigned  no  other  answer,  than  addr> 
Kit  with  a  lofty  and  distant  air  as  "young 
feller,"  and  req".<Ming  him  to  cut,  and 
come  again  with  all  speed.  The  "young 
feller"  complying,  Mr.  Churkster  put  his 
hands  in  his  pocketa,apd  tried  to  look  as  if 
he  were  not  minding  the  pony,  but  happen- 
ed to  be  ]<>  '.  accident. 

Kit  -hoes   very   carefully, 

(for  he  had  not  y«-t  lost  his  reverence  for 
the  b  1  the  tin  boxes,) 

and  tapped  at  the  office-door,  which  was 
quickly  opened  by  the  Notary  himself. 

M!  come  in,   Christopher,"  said  Mr. 
Witherden. 

'•  Is  that  the  lad  ?"  asked  an  elderly  gen- 
tleman, but  of  a  stout,  bluff  figure — who 
was  in  the  room. 

"That's  the  lad,"  said  Mr.  Witherden. 
*  H-'  fell  in  with  my  client,  Mr.  Garland, 
sir,  at  this  very  door.  I  have  reason  to 
think  he  is  a  good  lad,  sir,  and  that  you 
may  bolif  .  t  me  intro- 

duc'1  mil,  fir —  his   young 

:    I'tipil,    sir,  an-! 

particular 
"Votary,  drawing 

out  }..  'iirishing  it 

about  his  face. 

'•  Your  servant,  sir,"  said  th 
gentleman. 

•;>li«-d  Mr. 

mildly.     "  You  to  speak  to 

Christ 

>  I  yourpennU 
nil  means." 

v  business  i»  no  secret;  or  I  si 
rather  say,  it  need  be  no  secret  here" said 

..  |, 

.ties  willi 

he  lived,  nnd   in  whom  I  nin  earneM 
warmly  ii.1  inger 

to  tl.  •,.-iiM-n,  f,.r  v."-y  many 

yearn,  nn>:  i  form  and 

ceremony,  I  hope  you  will  forp. 


"No  forgiveness  is  necessary,  sir;  — 
none  whatever,"  replied  the  Notary,  and 
BO  said  Mr.  Abel. 

"  I  have  been   making  inquiries  in  the 
neighbourhood    in  which    his  old   master 
lived,"  said   the  stranger,   "and  I  learnt 
that   he  had  been   served  by  this  lad.     I 
found  out  his  mother's  house,  and  was  di- 
rected by  her  to  this  place  as  the  n> 
in  which  I  should   be   likely  to  find  him. 
That's  the  cause  of  my  presenting  i 
here  this  mornini:." 

"  I  am  very  glad  of  any  cause,  sir,"  said 
the  Notary,  "  which  procures  me  the  honour 
of  this  visit." 

"Sir,"  retorted  the  stran. 
like  a  mere  man  of  the  world,  nnd  I  think 
yon  something  better.     Therefore,  pray  do 
not  sink  your  real  character  in  paying  un- 
meaning compliments  to  me." 

"  Hem !"  coughed  the  Notary.  "  You  're 
a  plain  speaker,  sir." 

"And  a  plain  dealer,"  returned  the 
stranger.  "  It  may  be  my  long  absence 
and  inexperience  that  lead  me  to  the  con- 
clusion, but  if  plain  speakers  are  scarce  in 
this  part  of  the  world,  I  fancy  that  plain 
dealers  are  still  scarcer.  If  my  speaking 
should  offend  you,  sir,  my  dealing,  I  hope, 
will  make  amends." 

Mr.  Witherden  seemed  a  little  C: 
certed  by  the  elderly  gentleman's  mode  of 
conducting  the  dialogue;  and  as  for  Kit, 
he  looked  at  him  in  open-mouth. 
ment,  wondering  what  kind  of  language 
he  would  address  to  him,  if  he  talked  in 
that  free  and    easy  way  to  a  Notary.     It 
was  with   no  harshness,   howi-ver,   ' 
with  something  of  constitutional  irritability 
and  haste,  that  he  turned  to  Kit  ami 

"  If  you  think,  my  lad,  that  I  am  pur- 
suing these   inquiries  with  any  otlu-r 
than  that  of  serving  and  reclaiming 
I  am  in  search  of,  you  do  im-  a  very  great 
wrong,  a  in:  "ur.-rlf.     Don't 

:,   I    bi'g    of  you,   but  rely    Up  n  my 
:nre.     Th 

fuldi-d,  turning  again  to  t,v      - 
pupil,   "tint  I  am  in  !  and 

wholly  mirxprrfed  position 
city  with  a  dur! 
pirting  to  find   r 

the  way  of  its  attain:  yself 

sudd.  (i  stopped  ftl 

•  if    my    «:• 
U|IK: 
I    have    made  to   IX1)  h:«>    only 

ly   in 

the   i  '  those  w! 

mil-Hip,    should   fly  Mill    furtln-i 
I  assure  y  ve   me 

any  assistance,  \  rry  in 

do  so,  if  you  knew  how  greatly  J 
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in  need  of  it,  and  what  a  load  it  would  re- 
lieve me  from !" 

There  was  a  simplicity  in  this  confidence 
which  occasioned  it  to  find  a  quick  response 
in  the  breast  of  the  good-natured  Notary, 
who  replied,  in  the  same  spirit,  that  the 
stranger  had  not  mistaken  his  desire,  and 
that  if  he  could  be  of  service  to  him,  he 
would  most  readily. 

Kit  was  then  put  under  examination,  and 
closely  questioned  by  the  unknown  gentle- 
man, touching  his  old  master  and  the  child, 
their  lonely  way  of  life,  their  retired  habits, 
and  strict  seclusion.  The  nightly  absence 
of  the  old  man,  the  solitary  existence  of 
the  child  at  those  times,  his  illness  and  re- 
covery, Quilp's  possession  of  the  house,  and 
their  sudden  disappearance,  were  all  the 
subjects  of  much  questioning  and  answer. 
Finally,  Kit  informed  the  gentleman  that 
the  premises  were  now  to  let,  and  that  a 
board  upon  the  door  referred  all  inquirers  to 
Mr.  Sampson  Brass,  Solicitor,  of  Bevis 
Marks,  from  whom  he  might  perhaps  learn 
some  further  particulars. 

"  Not  by  inquiry,"  said  the  gentleman, 
shaking  his  head.  "  I  live  there." 

"  Live  at  Brass's,  the  attorney's !"  cried 
Mr.  Witherden,  in  some  surprise,  having 
professional  knowledge  of  the  gentleman 
in  question. 

"  Ay,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  entered  upon 
his  lodgings  t'other  day,  chiefly  because  I 
had  seen  this  very  board.  It  matters  little 
to  me  where  I  live,  and  I  had  a  desperate 
hope  that  some  intelligence  might  be  cast 
in  my  way  there,  which  would  not  reach 
me  elsewhere.  Yes,  I  live  at  Brass's  — 
more  shame  for  me,  I  suppose  ?" 

"That's  a  mere  matter  of  opinion,"  said 
the  Notary,  shrugging  his  shoulders. — 
"  H»J  is  looked  upon  as  rather  a  doubtful 
character." 

"Doubtful?"  echoed  the  other.  "lam 
glad  to  hear  there's  any  doubt  about  it.  I 
eupposed  that  had  been  thoroughly  settled, 
long  ago.  But  will  you  let  me  speak  a 
word  or  two  with  you  in  private  1" 

Mr.  Witherden  consenting,  they  walked 
into  that  gentleman's  private  closet,  and 
remained  there  in  close  conversation  for 
some  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  they  return- 
ed into  the  outer  office.  The  stranger  had 
left  his  hat  in  Mr.  \V  itherden's  room.-  and 
ieemed  to  have  established  himself,  in  this 
short  interval,  on  quite  a  friendly  footing. 

"  I  '11  not  detain  you  any  longer,  now," 
iie  said,  putting  a  crown  into  Kit's  hand, 
and  look  in  jr  towards  the  Notary.  "  You 
shall  hear  from  me  again.  Not  a  word  of 
this,  you  know,  except  to  your  master  and 
mistress. 

"  Mother,  sir,  would  be  glad  to  know—" 
*aid  Kit.  faltering. 


"Glad  to  know  what!" 

"Anything — so  that  it  was  no  harm  — 
about  Miss  Nell." 

"  Would  she !  Well,  then,  you  may  tell 
her,  if  she  can  keep  a  secret.  But  mind, 
not  a  word  of  this  to  anybody  else.  Don't 
forget  that.  Be  particular." 

"  I  '11  take  care,sir,"  said  Kit.  "  Thankee 
sir,  and  good  morning." 

Now,  it  happened  that  the  gentleman,  ir 
his  anxiety  to  impress  upon  Kit  that  he 
was  not  to  tell  anybody  what  had  passed 
between  them,  followed  him  out  to  the 
door  to  repeat  his  caution,  and  it  further 
happened  that  at  that  moment  the  eyes  of 
Mr.  Richard  Swiveller  were  turned  in  that 
direction,  and  beheld  his  mysterious  friend 
and  Kit  together. 

It  was  quite  an  accident,  and  the  way 
in  which  it  came  about  was  this.  Mr. 
Chuckster  being  a  gentleman  of  a  culti- 
vated taste  and  a  refined  spirit,  was  one  of 
that  Lodge  of  Glorious  A  polios,  whereof 
Mr.  Swiveller  was  Perpetual  Grand.  Mr. 
Swiveller  passing  through  the  street  in  the 
execution  of  some  Brazen  errand,  and  be- 
holding one  of  his  Glorious  Brotherhood  in- 
tently gazing  on  a  pony,  crossed  over  to 
give  him  that  fraternal  greeting  with  which 
Perpetual  Grands  are  by  the  very  constitu- 
tion of  their  office  bound  to  cheer  and  en- 
courage their  disciples.  He  had  scarcely 
bestowed  upon  him  his  blessing,  and  follow- 
ed it  with  a  general  remark  touching  the 
present  state  and  prospects  of  the  weather, 
when  lifting  his  eyes,  he  beheld  the  single 
gentleman  of  Bevis  Marks  in  earnest  con- 
versation with  Christopher  Nubbles. 

"  Hallo!"  said  Dick,  "  who  is  that?" 

"  He  called  to  see  my  Governor  this 
morning,"  replied  Mr  Chuckster,  "  and  be- 
yond that  I  don't  know  him  from  Adam." 

"  At  least  you  know  his  name '.'"  said 
Dick. 

To  which  Mr.  Chuckster  replied,  with 
an  elevation  of  speech  becoming  a  Glorious 
Apollo,  that  he  was  "  everlastingly  blessed' 
if  he  did. 

"  All  I  know,  my  dear  feller,"  said  Mi. 
Chuckster,  running  his  fingers  through  hia 
hair,  "  is,  that  he  is  the  cause  of  my  having 
stood  here  twenty  minutes,  for  which  I 
hate  him  with  a  mortal  and  undying  hatred, 
and  would  pursue  him  to  the  confines  of 
eternity,  if  I  could  afford  the  time." 

While  they  were  thus  discoursing,  the 
subject  of  their  conversation  (who  had  not 
appeared  to  recognise  Mr.  Richard  Swivel- 
ler) re-entered  the  house,  and  Kit  came 
down  the  steps  and  joined  them ;  to  whom 
Mr.  Swiveller  again  propounded  his  en- 
quiry with  no  better  success. 

"  He  is  a  very  nice  gentleman,  sir,"  saK 
Kit,  "  and  that 's  all  /  know  about  him." 
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Mr.  Chuckster  waxed  wroth  at  this  an- 
gwer,  and  without  applying  the  remark  to 
any  particular  case,  mentioned  as  a  general 
truth,  that  it  was  expedient  to  break  the 
heads  of  Snobs,  and  to  tweak  their  noses. 
Without  expressing  hi.s  concurrence  in  this 
sentiment,  Mr.  Swiveller,  after  a  few  mo- 
ments of  abstraction,  inquired  which  way 
Kit  was  driving,  and  being  informed,  de- 
clared it  v.  y,  and  that  he  would 
>s  on  him  for  a  lift.  Kit  would  gladly 
declined  the  proffered  honour,  but  as 
Mr.  S\s:\eller  was  already  established  in 
the  seat  beside  him,  he  had  no  means  of 

,-u  otfi.Twi.se  than  by  a  forcible 
inent,  and  therefore  drove  briskly  off — so 
briskly  indeed  as  to  cut  short  the 
taking   between    Mr.    Chuckster   and    his 
Grand   M,i-t»r,  and  to  occasion  the  former 
gentleman  some  inc  from  hav- 

ing his  corns  squeezed  by  the  impatient 
pony. 

AP  Whisker  was  tired  of  standing,  and 
Mr.  S\\  !*..'•  -  v.  .-  kind  enough  to  stimu- 
late him  still  further  by  shrill  whistles,  :md 
various  sporting  cries,  they  rattled  off  at 
too  sharp  a  pace  to  admit  of  much  con- 
versation, especially  as  the  pony,  incensed 
by  Mr.  Sniveller's  admonitions,  took  a  par- 
ticular fancy  for  the  lamp-poets  and  cart- 
wheel?, and  evinced  a  strong  desire  to  run 
on  the  pavement  and  rasp  himself  against 
brick  walls.  It  was  not,  therefore,  until 
they  had  arrived  at  the  stable,  and  the 
e  had  been  extricated  from  a  very 
small  doorway  into  which  the  pony  dragged 
it  under  the  impression  that  he  could  take 
it  along  with  him  into  his  usual  stall,  that 
iveller  found  time  to  talk. 

"  It 's  hard  work,"  said  Richard.  "  What 
i  say  to  some  b* 

Kit  at  first  declined,  but  presently  con- 
sented, and  they  adjourned  to  the  neigh- 
bouring bar  tniMhpr. 

"We'll  drink  our  friend  what's-his- 
nam'  .  k,  holding  up  the  bright 

frothy   pot;   "  —  that   was  talking   t 
this  morning,  you  know —  /  know  him  —  a 


good  fellow,  but  eccentric  —  very  —  here  'a 
what  's-his-name." 

Kit  pledged  him. 

"  He  lives  in  my  house,"  said  Dick;  "at 
least  in  the  house  occupied  by  the  firm  in 
which  I'm  a  sort  of  a  —  of  a  managing 
partner ;  a  difficult  fellow  to  get  anything 
out  of;  but  we  like  him,  we  like  him." 

"  I  must  be  going,  sir,  if  you  please," 
said  Kit,  moving  a 

"  Don't  be  in  a  hurry,  Christopher,"  re- 
plied his  patron ;  we  Ml  drink  your  mother." 

-  Thank  you,  sir." 

"  An  excellent  woman  that  mother  of 
yours,  Christopher,"  said  Mr.  Swiveller. 
"  '  Who  ran  to  catch  me  when  I  fell,  and 
kissed  the  place  to  make  it  well  *  My 
Mother.'  A  charming  woman.  He's  a 
liberal  sort  of  fellow.  We  must  get  him 
to  do  something  for  your  mother.  Does  he 
know  her,  Christopher!" 

Kit  shook  his  head,  and  glancing  slyly 
at  his  questioner,  thanked  him,  and  made 
off  before  he  could  say  another  word. 

••  Humph  !"  said  Mr.  Swiveller,  ponder- 
ing ;  "  this  is  queer.     Nothing  but  rny.-te- 
i  connexion  with  Brass's  house.     I  '11 
my  own  counsel,  however.     Every- 
body and   anybody  has  been   in   my  con- 
fidence as  yet;  but  now  I  think  I'll  set  up 
in  business  for  myself.   Queer,  very  queer ! 

After  pondering  deeply,  and  with  a  face 
of  exceeding  wisdom,  for  some  time,  Mr. 
Swiveller  drank  some  more  of  the 
and  summoning  a  small  boy  who  had  been 
watching  his  proceedings,  poured  forth  the 
few  remaining  drops  as  a  libation  upon  the 
gravel,  and  bade  him  carry  the  empty  ves- 
sel to  the  bar,  with  his  compliments,  and 
above  all  things  to  lead  a  sober  and  tempe- 
rate life,  and  abstain  from  all  intoxicating 
and  exciting  liquors.  Having  civen  him 
this  piece  of  moral  advice  for  his  trouble 
(which,  as  he  wisely  observed,  was  far  bet- 
ter than  half-pence),  the  Perpetual  Grand 
Master  of  the  Glorious  Apollos  thrust  his 
hands  into  his  pockets  and  sauntered  away; 
still  pondering  as  he  went 


ri  IK  THIRTY-NINTH. 


Au,  that  day,  thou:'  tad  tor  Mr. 

Abel  until 

aolher'rt  house.  !  not  to  antici- 

pate, by  the  slightest  approach,  the  plea- 

'(tern  come 
ir  full  ru-.;i 

was  the  great  and  long  looked-for  ei> 
bis  life;  to-morrow  was  the  end  of  hi»  first 
quarter — the  day  of  receiving,  for  the  first 
lime,  one  fourth  part  of  his  annual  income 


.  Pounds,  in  one  TMt  HRD  of  Thirty 
Shillings  ;  tomorrow  was  to  br  ; 

•  •voted  to  a  whirl  of  enter 
.•mil  little  Jacob  was  t 
meant  and  to  tee  a  play. 

All  manner  of  incidents  combined 

t  the  occasion :  not «  ir.and 

Mrs.  Garland  forewarned  him  that  they 
intended  to  make  no  deduction  for  his  ouU 
fit  from  the  great  amount,  but  to  rav  it  him 
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unbroken  in  all  its  gigantic  grandeur ;  not 
only  had  the  unknown  gentleman  increased 
the  stock  by  the  sum  of  five  shillings, 
ivhich  was  a  perfect  godsend,  and  in  itself 
a  fortune  ;  not  only  had  these  things  come 
to  pass,  which  nobody  could  have  calculated 
upon,  or  in  their  wildest  dreams  have 
hoped  ;  but  it  was  Barbara's  quarter,  too — 
Barbara's  quarter,  that  very  day — and  Bar- 
bara had  a  half-holiday  as  well  as  Kit,  and 
Barbara's  mother  was  going  to  make  one 
of  the  party,  and  to  take  tea  with  Kit's 
mother,  and  cultivate  her  acquaintance. 

To  be  sure,  Kit  looked  out  of  his  window 
very  early  that  morning  to  see  which  way 
the  clouds  were  flying ;  and  to  be  sure, 
Barbara  would  have  been  at  hers,  too,  if 
she  had  not  sat  up  so  late  over-night, 
starching  and  ironing  small  pieces  of  mus- 
lin, and  crimping  them  into  frills,  and  sew- 
ing them  on  to  other  pieces  to  form  mag- 
nificent wholes  for  next  day's  wear.  But 
they  were  both  up  very  early  for  all  that, 
and  had  small  appetites  for  breakfast  and 
less  for  dinner,  and  were  in  a  state  of  great 
excitement  when  Barbara's  mother  came 
in  with  astonishing  accounts  of  the  fine- 
ness of  the  weather  out  of  doors  (but  with 
a  very  large  umbrella,  notwithstanding,  for 
people  like  Barbara's  mother  seldom  make 
holiday  without  one),  and  when  the  bell 
rung  for  them  to  go  up  stairs  and  receive 
their  quarter's  money  in  gold  and  silver. 

Well,  wasn't  Mr.  Garland  kind  when  he 
said,  "  Christopher,  here 's  your  money,  and 
you  have  earned  it  well ;"  and  wasn't  Mrs. 
Garland  kind  when  she  said,  "  Barbara, 
here 's  yours,  and  I  'm  much  pleased  with 
"""  •"  and  didn't  Kit  sign  his  name  bold  to 


his  receipt,  and  didn't  Barbara  sign  her 
name  all  a  trembling  to  hers ;  and  wasn't 
it  beautiful  to  see  how  Mrs.  Garland  poured 
out  Barbara's  mother  a  glass  of  wine ;  and 
didn't  Barbara's  mother  speak  up  when  she 
said,  "Here's  blessing  you,  ma'am,  as  a 
good  lady,  and  you,  sir,  as  a  good  gentle- 
man, and  Barbara  my  love  to  you,  and 
here 's  towards  you,  Mr.  Christopher ;"  and 
wasn't  she  as  long  drinking  it  as  if  it  had 
been  a  tumbler-full ;  and  didn't  she  look 
genteel  standing  there  with  her  gloves  on ; 
and  wasn't  there  plenty  of  laughing  and 
talking  among  them  as  they  reviewed  all 
these  matters  upon  the  top  of  the  coach,  and 
didn't  they  picy  the  people  who  hadn't  got 
a  holiday ! 

But  Kit's  mother  again — wouldn't  any- 
body have  supposed  she  had  corne  of  a  good 
stock  and  been  a  lady  all  her  life  ?  There 
she  was.  quite  ready  to  receive  them,  with 
a  display  of  tea-things  that  might  have 
warmed  the  heart  of  a  china-shop  ;  and  lit- 
L/e  Jacob  and  the  baby  in  such  a  state  of 
perfection  that  tneir  clothes  looked  as  good 
is  new,  \hough  Heaven  knows  they  were 


old  enough.  Didn'x.  she  say  before  the> 
had  sat  down  five  minutes  that  Barbara's 
mother  was  exactly  the  sort  of  lady  she 
expected,  and  didn't  Barbara's  mother  say 
that  Kit's  mother  was  the  very  picture  of 
what  she  had  expected,  and  didn't  Kit's 
mother  compliment  Barbara's  mother  on 
Barbara,  and  didn't  Barbara's  mother  com- 
pliment Kit's  mother  on  Kit,  and  wasn't 
Barbara  herself  quite  fascinated  with  little 
Jacob,  and  did  ever  a  child  show  off  when 
he  was  wanted,  as  that  child  did,  or  make 
such  friends  as  he  made] 

"And  we  are  both  widows,  too!"  said 
Barbara's  mother.  "  We  must  have  been 
made  to  know  each  other." 

"  I  haven't  a  doubt  about  it,"  returned 
Mrs.  Nubbles.  "  And  what  a  pity  it  is  we 
didn't  know  each  other  sooner  !" 

"  But  then  you  know  it 's  such  a  plea- 
sure," said  Barbara's  mother,  "  to  have  it 
brought  about  by  one's  son  and  daughter, 
that  it's  fully  made  up  for, — now  an't  it?" 

To  this,  Kit's  mother  yielded  her  full  as- 
sent, and  tracing  things  back  from  effects 
to  causes,  they  naturally  reverted  to  their 
deceased  husbands,  respecting  whose  lives, 
deaths,  and  burials,  they  compared  notes, 
and  discovered  sundry  circumstances  that 
tallied  with  wonderful  exactness ;  such  as 
Barbara's  father  having  been  exactly  foul 
years  and  ten  months  older  than  Kit's  fa 
ther,  and  one  of  them  having  died  on  i 
Wednesday  and  the  other  on  a  Thursday 
and  both  of  them  having  been  of  a  verj 
fine  make  and  remarkably  good-looking 
with  other  extraordinary  coincidences.  — 
These  recollections  being  of  a  kind  calcu 
lated  to  cast  a  shadow  on  the  brightness  of 
the  holiday,  Kit  diverted  the  conversatiou 
to  general  topics,  and  they  were  soon  in 
great  force  again  and  as  merry  as  before. 
Among  other  things,  Kit  told  them  about 
his  old  place,  and  the  extraordinary  beauty 
of  Nell  (of  whom  he  had  talked  to  Barbara 
a  thousand  times  already);  but  the  last- 
named  circumstance  failed  to  interest  his 
hearers  to  anything  like  the  extent  he  had 
supposed,  and  even  his  mother  said  (looking 
accidentally  at  Barbara  at  the  same  time), 
that  there  was  no  doubt  Miss  Nell  was 
very  pretty,  but  she  was  but  a  child  after 
all,  and  there  were  many  young  women 
quite  as  pretty  as  she;  and  Barbara  mildly 
observed  that  she  should  think  so,  and  that 
she  never  could  help  believing  Mr.  Chris 
topher  must  be  under  a  mistake  — which 
Kit  wondered  at  very  much,  not  being  able 
to  conceive  what  reason  she  had  for  doubt- 
ing him.  Barbara's  mother,  too,  observed 
that  it  was  very  common  for  young  folks  U 
change  at  about  fourteen  or  fifteen,  and 
whereas  they  had  been  very  pretty  before, 
to  grow  up  quite  plain ;  which  truth  she 
j  illustrated  by  many  forcible  examples,— 
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especially  one  of  a  young  man,  who  being 
a  builder  with  great  prospects  had  been 
particular  in  his  attentions  to  Barbara,  but 
whom  Barbara  would  have  nothing  to  say 
to,  which  (though  everything  happened 
for  the  best)  she  almost  thought  was  a  pity. 
Kit  said  he  thought  so  too,  and  so  he  did  ho- 
nestly, and  he  wondered  what  made  Barbara 
so  silent  all  at  once,  and  why  his  mother 
looked  at  him  as  if  ho  shouldn't  have  said  it 
r,  it  was  high  time  now  to  be 
thinking  of  the  play,  for  which  great  pre- 
parat:  ;'iired  in  the  way  of  shawls 

and  bonnets,  not  to  mention  on»>  handkerchief 
full  of  oranges  and  another  of  apples,  which 
took  some  time  tymi;  up,  in  consequence 
of  the  fruit  having  a  tendency  to  roll  out 
at  the  corners.  At  y  thing  was 

ready,  and  they  WIM/  .   Kit's 

mother  carrying  the  baby,  who  was  dread- 
fully wide  :iwakt»,  and  Kit  holding  little 
Jacob  in  one  hand,  and  escorting  Barbara 
with  the  other — a  state  of  things  which  oc- 
casioned the  two  mothers,  who  walked  be- 
hind, to  declare  that  they  looked  quite  fa- 
mily folks,  and  caused  Barbara  to  blush, 


and  say,  «•  Now  don't,  mother."  But  Kit 
said  she  had  no  call  to  mind  what  they  said ; 
and  indeed  she  need  not  have  had,  if  she 
had  known  how  very  far  from  Kit's  thoughts 
any  love-making  was.  Poor  Barbara ! 

At  last  they  got  to  the  theatre,  which 
was  Astley's;  and  in  some  two  minutes  af- 
ter they  had  reached  the  yet  unopened 
door,  little  Jacob  was  squeezed  flat,  and  the 
baby  had  received  divers  concussions,  and 
Barbara's  mother's  umbrella  had  been  car- 
ried several  yards  off  and  passed  back  to 
her  over  the  shoulders  of  the  people,  and 
Kit  had  hit  a  man  on  the  head  with  the  hand- 
kerchief of  apples  for  "scrowdging"  hia 
parent  with  unnecessary  violence,  and  there 
was  a  groat  uproar.  But  when  they  were 
once  past  the  pay-place,  and  tearing  away 
for  very  life  with  their  checks  in  their 
hands;  and  above  all,  when  they  were 
fairly  in  the  theatre,  and  seated  in  such 
places  that  they  couldn't  have  had  better 
if  they  had  picked  them  out  and  taken 
them  beforehand ;  all  this  was  looked  upon 
as  quite  a  capital  joke,  and  an  essential  part 
of  the  entertainment. 


(\r 


Dear.  dear,  whnt  a  place  it  looked,  that  I  didn't  want  the  play  to  begin,  and  know  u 
A*Uey»!  with  all  tho  paint,  pildrng,  and  I  all  brforrhami !     What  a  glow  was   that 
IO..RI  ng-gitss,  the  va^ue  smell  of  horses, 
'  wonder*,  t 


'.hey  tuned  thnr 


which  ImM  upon  them  all,  U!HMI  thnt 
brilliant  row  of  lights  came  t* 
up;    and 

Mir  Ml  rang  and  flic  mu 
n  good  earnest,  with  strong  pn 

ts  for  the  trian- 
gles!    Well  might  Barbara's  mother  «nv 
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to  Kit's  mother  that  the  gallery  was  the 
place  to  see  from,  and  wonder  it  wasn't 
much  dearer  than  the  boxes;  and  .veil 
might  Barbara  feel  doubtful  whether  to 
laugh  or  cry,  in  her  flutter  of  delight. 

Then  the  play  itself!  the  horses,  which  lit- 
tle Jacob  believed  from  the  first  to  be  alive, 
and  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  whose  re- 
ality he  could  be  by  no  means  persuaded, 
having  never  seen  or  heard  anything  at  all 
like  them — the  firing,  which  made  Barbara 
wink — the  forlorn  lady,  who  made  her  cry 
— the  tyrant,  who  made  her  tremble — the 
man  who  sung  the  song  with  the  lady's 
maid  and  danced  the  chorus,  who  made  her 
laugh  —  the  pony  who  reared  up  on  his 
hind  legs  when  he  saw  the  murderer,  and 
wouldn't  hear  of  walking  on  all-fours  again 
until  he  was  taken  into  custody — the  clown 
who  ventured  on  such  familiarities  with 
the  military  man  in  boots — the  lady  who 
jumped  over  the  nine-and-twenty  ribbons 
and  came  down  safe  on  the  horse's  back — 
everything  was  delightful,  splendid,  and 
surprising.  Little  Jacob  applauded  till  his 
hands  were  sore  ;  Kit  cried  "  an-kor"  at  the 
end  of  everything,  the  three-act  piece  in- 
cluded ;  and  Barbara's  mother  beat  her  um- 
brella on  the  floor,  in  her  ecstacies,  until  it 
was  nearly  worn  down  to  the  gingham. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  fascinations, 
Barbara's  thoughts  seemed  to  have  been 
still  running  upon  what  Kit  had  said  at  tea- 
time  ;  for  when  they  were  coming  out  of 
the  play,  she  asked  him  with  an  hysterical 
simper,  if  Miss  Nell  was  as  handsome  as 
the  lady  who  jumped  over  the  ribbons. 

"  As  handsome  as  her  ?"  said  Kit.  "  Dou- 
ble as  handsome." 

"Oh  Christopher!  I'm  sure  she  was 
the  beautifullest  creature  ever  was,"  said 
Barbara. 

"  Nonsense  !"  returned  Kit.  "  She  was 
well  enough,  I  don't  deny  that;  but  think 
how  she  was  dressed  and  painted,  and  what 
a  difference  that  made.  Why  you  are  a  good 
deal  better-looking  than  her,  Barbara." 

"  Oh  Christopher !"  said  Barbara,  looking 
down. 

"  You  are,  any  day,"  said  Kit, — "  and  so's 
your  mother." 

Poor  Barbara  ! 

What  was  all  this,  though  —  even  all 
this — to  the  extraordinary  dissipation  that 
ensued,  when  Kit,  walking  into  an  oyster- 
shop  as  bold  as  if  he  lived  there,  and  not  so 
much  as  looking  at  the  counter  or  the  man 
behind  it,  led  his  party  into  a  box — a  pri- 
vate box,  fitted  up  with  red  curtains,  white 
table-cloth,  and  cruet-stand  complrto — and 
ordered  a  fierce  gentleman  with  whiskers, 
who  acted  as  waiter  and  called  him,  him, 
Christopher  Nubbles,  "sir,"  to  bring  three 
dozen  or  his  largest-sized  oysters,  and  to 
look  snarp  about  it.  Yes,  "Kit  told  this 


gentleman  to  look  sharp,  and  he  not  only 
said  he  would  look  sharp,  but  he  actually 
did,  and  presently  came  running  back  with 
the  newest  loaves,  and  the  freshest  butter, 
and  the  largest  oysters,  ever  seen.  Then 
said  Kit  to  this  gentleman,  "  a  pot  of  beer  " 
— just  so— and  the  gentleman,  instead  of 
replying,  "  Sir,  do  you  address  that  Ian 
guage  to  me?"  only  siid,  "Pot  o'  hrer, 
sir?  yes,  sir,"  and  went  oft*  and  fetched  it, 
and  put  it  on  the  table  in  a  small  decanter- 
stand,  like  those  which  blind-men1  dogs 
carry  about  the  streets  in  their  mouths  to 
catch  the  halfpence  in;  and  both  Kit's 
mother  and  Barbara's  mother  declared,  as 
he  turned  away,  that  he  was  one  of  tne 
slimmest  and  gracefullest  young  men  she 
had  ever  looked  upon. 

Then  they  fell  to  work  upon  the  supper 
in  earnest;  and  there  was  Barbara,  that 
foolish  Barbara,  declaring  that  she  couldn't 
eat  more  than  two,  and  wanting  more 
pressing  than  you  would  believe  before  she 
would  eat  four;  though  her  mother  and 
Kit's  mother  made  up  for  it  pretty  well, 
and  ate  and  laughed  and  enjoyed  them- 
selves so  thoroughly,  that  it  did  Kit  good 
to  see  them,  and  made  him  laugh  and  eat 
likewise  from  strong  sympathy.  But  the 
greatest  miracle  of  the  night  was  little 
Jacob,  who  ate  oysters  as  if  he  had  been 
born  and  bred  to  the  business,  sprinkled  the 
pepper  and  the  vinegar  with  a  discretion 
beyond  his  years,  and  afterwards  built  a 
grotto  on  the  table  with  the  shells.  There 
was  the  baby,  too,  who  had  never  closed  an 
eye  all  night,  but  had  sat  as  good  as  gold, 
trying  to  force  a  large  orange  into  his 
mouth,  and  gazing  intently  at  the  lights  in 
the  chandelier — there  he  was,  sitting  up  in 
his  mother's  lap,  staring  at  the  gas  withou 
winking,  and  making  indentations  in  his 
soft  visage  with  an  oyster-shell,  to  that  de- 
gree that  a  heart  of  iron  must  have  lovec 
him.  In  short,  there  never  was  a  more 
successful  supper ;  and  when  Kit  ordered 
in  a  glass  of  something  hot  to  finish  with, 
and  proposed  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garland  before 
sending  it  round,  there  were  not  six  hap- 
pier people  in  all  the  world. 

But  all  happiness  has  an  end — hence  the 
chief  pleasure  of  its  next  beginning — and 
as  it  was  now  growing  late,  they  agreed 
it  was  time  to  turn  their  faces  homewards. 
So,  after  going  a  little  out  of  their  way  to 
see  Barbara  and  Barbara's  mother  safe  to 
a  friend's  house  where  they  were  to  pass 
the  night,  Kit  and  his  mother  left  them  at 
the  door,  with  an  early  appointment  for  re- 
turning to  Finchley  next  morning,  and  a 
great  many  plans  for  next  quarter's  enjoy- 
ment. Then  Kit  took  little  Jacob  on  his 
back,  and  giving  his  arm  to  his  mother, 
and  a  kiss  to  the  baby,  they  all  trudged 
home  merrily  together. 
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CHAPTER  THE  FORTIETH. 


FULL  of  that  vague  kind  of  penitence 
which  holidays  awaken  next  mornin 
turned  out  at  sunrise,  and,  with  his  t'aith  in 
last  night's  enjoyments  a  little  shaken  by 
cool  daylight  and  the  return  to  every-day 
duties  and  occupations,  went  to  meet  Bar- 
bara and  her  mother  at  the  appointed 
place.  And  being  careful  not  to  awaken 
any  of  the  little  household,  who  were  yet 
ig  from  their  unusual  fatigues,  Kit  letl 
his  money  on  the  chimney-piece ;  with  an 
inscription  in  chalk,  calling  his  mother's 
attention  to  the  circumstance,  and  inform- 
ing her  that  it  came  from  her  dutiful  son ; 
and  went  his  way,  with  a  heart  something 
heavier  than  his  pockets,  but  free  from  any 
very  great  oppression  notwithstanding. 

Oh,  these  holidays!  why  will  they  leave 
us  some  regret !  why  cannot  we  push  them 
back  only  a  woe!c  or  two  in  our  memories, 
BO  as  to  put  them  at  once  at  that  conve- 
nient distance  whence  they  may  be  re- 
garded either  with  a  calm  indifference  or  a 
pleasant  effort  of  recollection!  why  will 
they  hang  about  us  like  the  flavour  <>; 
terday's  w. 

ide,  and  those  good  intentions  for  the 
future,   which  under  the   earth   form   the 
everlasting   pavement   of  a   larye    • 
and   upon   it  usually  endure  until  dinner- 

ir  thereabouts  I 

\Vho  will  wonder  that  Barbara  had  a 
headache,  or  that  Barbara's  mother  was 
disposed  to  be  cross,  or  that  she  slightly  un- 
derrated A  !  thought  the  clown 
was  o  they  had  taken  him  to  be 
-  not  .surprised  to  hear 

her  say  so— not  he.     He  had  already  had  a 

:nt  nctors  in  that 

:".'<>n  doing  the  same 

'.  and  would  do  it 

again  \t,  and  tor 

werk-.    and    months   to   come,    though    he 

rcnce 

•en  yesterday  and  to-.  re  all 

in   it. 
yvhen 

r-t    rises,   and    gathers  BtrenLrt!,  ;lud 
courage  as  the  day  gets  on.     I 
began  to  recall  circumata 
and   more  pleasant  in  their  nature,  until, 
wlmt  between  talking,  walking,  and  laugh- 

Miey    re-irli  i    good 

never  felt  leas  tired  or 
so  said   Kit.     Barbara  had  been  ^il.-nt  nil 
iy,  but  she  Mid  so  too.     Poor 

They  wore  at  home  in  such  good  tune 
'hat  Kit  had  rubbed  down  the  pony  and 


made  him  as  spruce  as  a  race-horse,  be- 
fore  Mr.  Garland  came  down  to  breakfast; 
which  punctual  and  industrious  conduct, 
the  old  lady,  and  the  old  gentleman,  and 
Mr.  Abel,  highly  extolled.  At  his  usual 
hour  (or  rather  at  his  usual  minute  and 
second,  for  he  was  the  soul  of  punctuality), 
Mr.  Abel  walked  out,  to  be  overtaken  by 
the  London  coach,  and  Kit  and  the  old  gen- 
tleman went  to  work  in  the  garden. 

This  was  not  the  least  pleasant  of  Kit's 
employments,  for  on  a  fine  day  they  were 
quite  a  family  party;  the  old  lady  sitting 
hard  by  with  her  work-basket  on  a  little 
table;  the  old  gentleman  digging,  or  prun- 
ing, or  clipping  about  with  a  large  pair  of 
shears,  or  helping  Kit  in  some  way  or 
other  with  great  assiduity;  and  Whisker 
looking  on  from  his  paddock  in  placid  con- 
templation of  them  all.  To-day  they  were 
to  trim  the  grape-vine;  so  Kit  mounted 
half-way  up  a  short  ladder,  and  began  to 
snip  and  hammer  away,  while  the  old  gen- 
tleman,  with  a  great  interest  in  his  pro- 
ceedings, handed  up  the  nails  and  shreds 
of  cloth  as  he  wanted  them.  The  old  lady 
and  Whisker  looked  on  as  usual. 

•'  Well,  Christopher,"  said  Mr.  Garland, 
"  and  so  you  have  made  a  new  friend,  eh  !" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  returned  Kit, 
looking  down  from  the  ladder. 

"  You  have  made  a  new  friend,  I  hear 
from  Mr.  Abel,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
"at  the  oils 

"Oh  —  yes  sir,  yes.  He  behaved  very 
handsome,  sir." 

"I'm  glad  to  hear  it,"  returned  the  old 
gentleman,  with  a  smile.  "  He  is  disposed 
to  behave  more  handsomely  still,  though, 
Christopher.*1 

"Indeed,  sir!  It's  very  kind  in  hint, 
hut  I  don't  want  him  to,  I'm  sure,"  said 
Kit,  hammering  stoutly  at  an  obdurate  nail. 

"  He  iv   rather  anxious,"  purMj.-.l  t; 
gentleman,  "to    have    you    ill    hlH   own   §8*- 

vice — take  care  \\h;it  ug,  or  you 

will  tall  down  and  hurt  you: 

•  me  in  h  cried 

•,iped  short  in  Ins  work  and 
•  ii|»ii)  the  ladder  like  some  dex- 
terous tumbler.     "  Why.  Mr,  1  don't   think 
he  can  bo  in  earnest  when  he  says  that." 

•  »•. !  hut  he  is,  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Gai- 
Ian. I.     "  And  he  has  told  Mr.  Abel  so." 

"I  IH-V.T  h'-ird  of  such  n  thini; !"  mut- 
tered Kit,  looking  ruefully  at  his  master 
and  minlraM.  "  >  at  him  ;  that  1 

"  Mid    Mr.  (Jar 
land,  M  this  is  a  point  of  much  importaaw 
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to  you,  and  you  should  understand  and  con- 
sider it  in  that  light.  This  gentleman  is 
able  to  give  you  more  money  than  I  —  not, 
[  hope,  to  carry  through  the  various  rela- 
tions of  master  and  servant,  more  kindness 
and  confidence ;  but  certainly,  Christopher, 
to  give  you  more  money." 

••  Well,"  said  Kit,  "  after  that,  sir,—" 
l>  Wait  a  moment,"  interposed  Mr.  Gar- 
land. "  That  is  not  all.  You  were  a  very 
faithful  servant  to  your  old  employers,  as  1 
understand,  and  should  this  gentleman  re- 
cover them,  as  it  is  his  purpose  to  attempt 
doing  by  every  means  in  his  power,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  you,  being  in  his  service, 
would  meet  with  your  reward.  Besides," 
added  the  old  gentleman,  with  stronger 
emphasis,  "  besides  having  the  pleasure  of 
being  again  brought  into  communication 


with  those  to  whom  you  seem  to  be  so  vrry 
strongly  and  disinterestedly  attached.  You 
must  think  of  all  this,  Christopher,  and  not 
be  rash  or  hasty  in  your  choice." 

Kit  did  suffer  one  twinge,  one  moment- 
ary  pang  in  keeping  the  resolution  he  had 
already  formed,  when  this  la.-t  argument 
jn-v-ed  swiftly  into  his  thoughts,  and  con- 
jured up  the  realisation  of  all  his  hopes  and 
fancies.  But  it  was  gone  in  a  minute,  and 
he  sturdily  rejoined  "that  the  gentleman 
must  look  out  for  somebody  else,  as  he  did 
think  he  might  have  done  at  first. 

"He  has  no  right  to  think  tint  I'd  be 
led  away  to  go  to  him,  sir,"  said  Kit,  turn- 
ing round  again,  after  half  a  minute's  ham- 
mering. "  Does  he  think  I  'm  a  fool !" 

"  He  may,  perhaps,  Christopher,  if  you 
refuse  his  oiler,"  said  Mr.  Garland,  gravely. 


"Then  let  him,  sir,"  retorted  Kit.,  "  what  j 
do  1  care,  sir,  what  he  thinks?  why  should  i 
I  care  for  his  thinking,  sir,  when  I  know  j 
that  I  should  be  a  fool,  and  worse  than  a 
tool,  sir,  to  leave  the  kindest  master  and 
mistress  that  ever  was  or  can  be,  who  took 
me  out  of  the  streets  a  very  poor  and  hun- 
gry la-1  indeed  —  poorer  and  hungrier  per- 


haps than  ever  you  think  for,  sir — to  go  to 
him  or  anybody?  If  Miss  Nell  was  ta 
come  back,  ma'am,"  added  Kit,  turning  sud- 
denly to  his  mistress,  "  why  that  would  be 
another  thing,  and  perhaps  if  she  wanted 
rne,  I  might  ask  you  now  and  then  to  let 
me  work  for  her  when  all  was  done  at 
home.  But  when  she  comes  back.  I  set 
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now  that  sne  '11  be  rich,  as  old  master  al- 
ways said  she  would,  and  being  a  rich 
young  lady,  what  could  she  want  of  me ! 
V  added  Kit,  shaking  his  head  sor- 
rowfully, ••  she  '11  never  want  me  any  more, 
and,  ble'.-s  her,  J  hope  she  never  may,  though 
I  should  like  to  see  her,  too!" 

re  Kit  drove  a  nail  into  the  wall,  very 
hard — much  harder  than  was  necessary — 
and  having  done  so,  faced  about  again. 

nere's   the   pony,   sir,"   said    Kit  — 
sk-T,  ma'am  (and  he  knows  so  well 
I'm   talking  about  him  that  he  beg 
neigh  directly,  sir), — would  he  let  anybody 
30HH'  near  him  but  me,  ma'am  1    Here 's  the 
garden,  sir,  and  Mr.  Abel,  ma'am.     Would 
\bel  part  with  me,  sir,  or  is  there  any- 
body that  could  be  fonder  ^rden, 
ma'nrn  !      It  would  break  mother's  heart, 
sir,  and  even  little  Jacob  would  have  sense 
j!i  to  cry  his  eyes  out,  ma'am,  if  he 
:iit  that  Mr.  Abel  could  wish  to  part 
with  me  so  soon,  alter  having  told  me  only 
the  other  day,  that  he  hoped  we  might  be 
together  for  yr                   — " 

Th-  inn  IT  Kit  might 

have  blood  upon  the  ladder,  addressii 

turning  toward.-  g  person,  if  Bar- 

bara  !.  no  running 

up  to  say  that  a  messenger  from  tip 
had  brought  a  note,  which,  with  an  e: 

at  Kit's  oratorical  ap- 
peara:  ,t  into  her  master's  hand. 

"  <  -  the  old   gentleman,   after 

readr  ic  the   messenger  to  walk 

this  way."  Barbara  tripping  off  to  do  as 
she  was  hid,  he  turned  to  Kit  and  said  that 
,o;ild  not  pursue  the  subject  any  fur- 
ther, and  that  Kit  could  not  be  more  un- 
willin  •.  ith  them,  than  they  would 

be  to  part  with  Kit;  a  sentiment  which  the 
old  hi 


•  if  the 
.. 

•i  a  day 
center,' 

• 

:, 

salutni 

'  ' 

gentle; 

1  DLT  Nix 


,  ( "hristopher,"  added 
_•   at    the   note    in   his 
.!<!   want  to 
for  nn  hour  or  so, 
or  HO,  at  a  timo,  \ve   must 

the  young  g- 

is  addressed    to   Mr. 
hii  hat  e.\ 
is  hair  a  long  way  bey 

you  w«  ''irncd  that 

Hope  I  see  yoic  well,  ma'am. 
Delicious  country. 


in  that  cab,  sir,  if  you  're  a  judge  of  horse- 
OttV 

Declining  to  inspect  the  spanking  grey 
on  the  plea  that  he  was  but  poorly  acquaint 
ed  with  such  matters,  and  would  but  imper- 
fectly appreciate  his  beauties,  Mr.  Garland 
invited  Mr.  Chuckster  to  partake  of  a  slight 
repast  in  the  way  of  lunch,  and  that  gentle- 
man readily  consenting,  certain  cold  viands, 
•  1  with  ale  and  wine,  were  speedily 
prepared  for  his  refresh 

At    this  repas-t,    M  -Tied 

his  utmost  abilities  to  enchant  his  enter- 
tain,  rs,  and  impress  them  with  a  conviction 
of  the  mental  superiority  of  those  who 
dwelt  in  town;  with  which  view,  he  led 
the  discourse  to  the  small  scandal  of  the 
day,  in  which  he  was  justly  considered  by 
his  friends  to  shine  prodigiously.  Thus,  he 
was  in  a  condition  to  relate  the  exaci  cir- 
cumstances of  the  dill'erence  between  the 
Marquis  of  Mizzler  and  Lord  Bobby,  which 
it  appeared  originated  in  a  disputed  bottle 
of  champagne,  and  not  in  a  pigeon-pie,  as 
erroneously  reported  in  the  newsp 
neither  had  Lord  Bobby  said  to  the  Marquis 
of  Mizzler,  "Mizzler,  one  of  us  two  tells 
a  lie,  nnd  1  'm  not  the  man,"  as  incorrectly 
stated  by  the  same  authorities;  but,  •• 
zler,  you  know  where  I  'in  to  be  found,  and 
damme,  sir,  find  me,  if  you  want  me," — 
which,  of  course,  entirely  changed  t, 
pect  of  this  inter>  ,  and  placed 

it  in  a  very  different  light.     11 
qnainted  them  with  t  .nt  of 

the   income   guarantied  by  the    l)u 
Thigsberry  to  Violet!  'the  Italian 

Opera,   which,    it  ap-  '\able 

quarterly,  and  not  ha/  the  public 

had  been  given  to  understand,  and   which 
.  lusive,  fas  had 
•. .  JMT- 

fiimery,  hair-powd«T  for  live  fiMitmen,  and 
t\\o  daily  changes  of  kid-cloves  for  a  page. 
HaviMLr  entreated   the  old   lady  and  «.:• 
man  to  set  their  min.  upon  these 

ah-oib!MLr  points,  for  they  mii'lil  rely  <>n  his 
statement  Iwing  the  corn-el  one.  Mr.  Cliuek- 
>\>  r  entertained  them  with  theatrical  chit- 
chat  and  the  court  <  >  M  umiiul 

•rilhant  and   fa.-' 

u  Inch   he  had    inamt  :  .  nnd  u  ith- 

r  upward! 
of  three.(|iiarters  of  an  lnnir. 

"And  no\\  that  the  nag  hat  gotbic 

in  a 
grmcefii!   ma:  v  r,  ••  I  'm  afruid   I   tnii>t  cut 


' 

-ant  to  Lake  Kit  back  with  you,  I 

Mr.  (iarhnd. 

"  I  cab  waiting   on    pun 

rep.iea  the  clerk.     "  A  very  spanking  grey 


'•Ir.    nor 
tion.)    and,  thewfrn 


- 

could 
01  ac 
r  ami 
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Kit  were  shortly  afterwards  upon  their  way 
to  town ;  Kit  being  perched  upon  the  box 
of  the  cabriolet  beside  the  driver,  and  Mr. 
Chuckster  seated  in  solitary  state  inside, 
with  one  of  his  boots  sticking  out  at  each 
of  the  front  windows. 

\V  hen  they  reached  the  Notary's  house, 
Kit  followed  into  the  office,  and  was  de- 
sired by  Mr.  Abel  to  sit  down  and  wait,  for 
the  gentleman  who  wanted  him  had  gone 
out,  and  perhaps  might  not  return  for  some 
time.  This  anticipation  was  strictly  veri- 
fied, for  Kit  had  had  his  dinner,  and  his 
tea,  and  had  read  all  the  lighter  matter 
in  the  Law-List,  and  the  Post-Office  Di- 
rectory, and  had  fallen  asleep  a  great  many 
times,  before  the  gentleman  whom  he  had 
seen  before,  came  in  ;  which  he  did  at  last 
in  a  very  great  hurry. 

He  was  closeted  with  Mr.  Witherden 
for  some  little  time,  and  Mr.  Abel  had 
been  called  in  to  assist  at  the  conference, 
before  Kit,  wondering  very  much  what  he 
was  wanted  for,  was  summoned  to  attend 
them. 

"  Christopher,"  said  the  gentleman,  turn- 
ing to  him  directly  he  entered  the  room, 
"  I  have  found  your  old  master  and  young 
mistress." 

"  No,  sir !  Have  you,  though  ?"  return- 
ed Kit,  his  eyes  sparkling  with  delight. 
"  Where  are  they,  sir  ?  How  are  they, 
sir]  Are  they — are  they  near  here  ?" 

"  A  long  way  from  here,"  returned  the 
gentleman,  shaking  his  head.  "  But  I  am 
going  away  to-night  to  bring  them  back, 
and  I  want  you  to  go  with  me." 

"Me.  sir!"  cried  Kit,  full  of  joy  and 
surprise. 

"The  place,"  said  the  strange  gerule- 
man,  turning  thoughtfully  to  the  Notary, 
"indicated  by  this  man  of  the  dogs,  is — 
how  far  from  here — sixty  miles?" 

"  From  sixty  to  seventy." 

'*  Humph  !  If  we  travel  post  all  night, 
we  shall  reach  there  in  good  time  to-mor- 
row morning.  Now,  the  only  question  is, 
as  they  will  not  know  me,  and  the  child, 
God  bless  her,  would  think  that  any  stranger 
pursuing  them  had  a  design  upon  her 
grandfather's  liberty, — can  I  do  better  than 
take  this  lad,  whom  they  both  know  and 
will  readily  remember,  as  an  assurance  to 
Aem  of  my  friendly  intentions?" 

•'Certainly  not,"  replied  the  Notary. 
uTake  Christopher  by  all  means." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  Kit,  who 
had  listened  to  this  discourse  with  a  length- 
ening countenance,  "but  if  that's  the 
reason,  I  *m  afraid  I  should  do  more  harm 
^an  good — Miss  Nell,  sir,  she  knows  me, 
wj»  would  trust  in  me,  I  am  sure ;  but  old 


master — I  don't  know  why,  gentlemen ;  n«v 
body  does — would  not  bear  me  in  his  sight 
after  he  had  been  ill,  and  Miss  Nell  her- 
self told  me  that  I  must  not  go  near  him 
or  let  him  see  me  any  more.  I  should 
spoil  all  that  you  were  doing  if  I  went, 
I  'm  afraid.  I  'd  give  the  world  to  go,  but 
you  had  better  not  take  me,  sir." 

"  Another  difficulty  !"  cried  the  impetu- 
ous gentleman.  "  Was  ever  man  so  beset 
as  I?  Is  there  nobody  else  that  knew 
them,  nobody  else  in  whom  they  had  any 
confidence  ?  Solitary  as  their  lives  were, 
is  there  no  one  person  who  would  serve  my 
purpose !" 

"7s  there,  Christopher?"  said  the  No- 
tary. 

"Not  one,  sir,"  replied  Kit.  —  "  Yes, 
though, — there  's  my  mother." 

"Did  they  know  her?"  said  the  single 
gentleman. 

"Know  her,  sir!  why,  she  was  always 
coming  backwards  and  forwards.  They 
were  as  kind  to  her  as  they  were  to  me. 
Bless  you,  sir,  she  expected  they  'd  come 
back  to  her  house." 

"  Then  where  the  devil  is  the  woman  !'* 
said  the  impatient  gentleman,  catcnmg  up 
his  hat.  "  Why  isn't  she  here?  Why  is 
that  woman  always  out  of  the  way  when 
she  is  most  wanted  ?" 

In  a  word,  the  single  gentleman  wa§ 
bursting  out  of  the  office,  bent  upon  laying 
violentliands  on  Kit's  mother,  forcing  her 
into  a  post-chaise,  and  carrying  her  of£  when 
this  novel  kind  of  abduction  was  with  some 
difficulty  prevented  by  the  joint  efforts  of 
Mr.  Abel  and  the  Notary,  who  restrained 
him  by  dint  of  their  remonstrances,  and 
persuaded  him  to  »ound  Kit  upon  the  pro- 
bability of  her  being  able  and  willing  to 
undertake  such  a  journey  on  so  short  a  no- 
tice. 

This  occasioned  some  doubts  on  the  part 
of  Kit,  and  some  violent  demonstrations  on 
that  of  the  single  gentleman,  and  a  great 
many  soothing  speeches  on  that  of  the 
Notary  and  Mr.  Abel.  The  upshot  of  the 
business  was,  that  Kit,  after  weighing  the 
matter  in  his  mind  and  considering  it  care- 
fully, promised,  on  behalf  of  his  mother, 
that  she  should  be  ready  within  two  houra 
from  that  time  to  undertake  the  expedition, 
and  engaged  to  produce  her  in  that  place, 
in  all  respects  equipped  and  prepared  for 
the  journey,  before  the  specified  period  had 
expired. 

Having  given  this  pledge,  which  was 
rather  a  bold  one,  and  not  particularly  easy 
of  redemption,  Kit  lost  no  time  in  sallying 
forth  and  taking  measures  for  its  immediate 
fulfilment. 
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CHAPTER  THE  FORTY-FIRST. 


KIT  made  his  way  through  the  crowded 
streets,  dividing  the  stream  of  people, 
ing  across  the  busy  roadways,  diving  into 
lanes  and  alleys,  and  stopping  or  turning 
aside  for  nothing,  until  he  came  in  front  of 
the  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  when  ho  came  to 
a  stand ;  partly  from  habit  and  partly  from 
i>eing  out  of  breath. 

It  was  a  gloomy  autumn  evening,  and  he 
thought  the  old  place  had  never  loo! 
dismal  as  in  its  dreary  twilight  The  win- 
dows broken,  the  ru  rattling  in 
their  frames,  the  deserted  house  a  dull  bar- 
rier dividing  the  glar  and  bu>tl»> 
of  the  street  into  two  \«}\>j:  lines,  and  stand- 
ing in  the  midst,  cold,  dark,  and  empty, — 
presented  a  cheerless  spectacle  which  min- 
gled -harshly  with  the  bright  prospects  the 
boy  had  been  building  up  for  its  late  in- 
mates, and  came  like  a  disappointment  or 
misfortune.  Kit  would  have  had  a  good 
fire  roaring  up  the  empty  chimneys,  lights 
sparkling  and  shining  through  the 
dows,  people  moving  briskly  to  and  fro, 
voices  in  cheerful  conversation,  something 
in  unison  with  the  new  hopes  that  were 
He  had  not  expected  that  the  house 
would  wear  any  different  aspect  —  had 
known  indeed  that  it  could  not;  but  coming 
upon  it  in  the  midst  of  eager  thoughts  and 
expectations,  it  checked  the  current  in  its 
flow,  and  darkened  it  with  a  mournful  sha- 
dow. 

Kit,  however,  fortunately  for  himself, 
was  not  learned  enough  or  contemplative 
enough  to  be  troubled  with  presages  of 
•i far  off;  and  having  no  mental  spec- 
tacles to  assist  in  this  respect, 
saw  nothing  but  the  dull  house,  which 
jarred  OOeoWortahly  upon  his  previous 
thought*  So,  almost  wi.-hing  that  !.• 
oot  passed  it,  though  hardly  knowing  why, 
he.  horned  on  again,  making  up,  hy  his  in- 
creased  speed,  tor  the  few  moments  he  had 
lo.-t. 

if  she  should   be  out,"  t! 
is  he  approached  the  poor  dwelling 

•  and  I  not  able  to  tin 
"this  impatient  gentleman  would  he  m  a 

ctty  taking.     And  sure 
no  light,  and   the  door's  fast, 
forgive  mo  for  saying  so,  but  if  this  is  I 

\va»— 

was  further  nhY'  said  Kit,  nheflrn1|;  him- 
self, and  knocking  at  the  < 

rnnd   knock   brougii1 

with  i'  .lused  a  woman 

over  '  nd  inquire  who 

that  was,  wanting  Mr 

••  Me,"  said  Kit     •*  She  'a  at  —  at  Little 
15 


Bethel,  I  suppose?" — getting  out  the  namt 
of  the  obnoxious  conventicle  with  some  re- 
luctance, and  laying  a  spiteful  emphasis 
upon  the  words. 

The  neighbour  nodded  assent. 

"Then  pray  tell  me  where  it  is,1' said 
Kit,  "lor  I  have  come  on  a  pressing  mat- 
ter, and  must  fetch  her  out,  even  if  she 
was  in  the  pulpit." 

It  was  not  very  easy  to  procure  a  direc- 
tion to  the  fold  in  question,  as  none  of  the 
neighbours  were  of  the  flock  that  resorted 
thither,  and  few  knew  anything  more  of  it 
than  the  name.  At  last,  a  gossip  of 
Nubbles's,  who  had  accompanied  her  to 
chapel  on  one  or  two  occasions  when  a 
comfortable  cup  of  tea  had  preceded  her 
devotions,  furnished  the  needful  informa- 
tion, which  Kit  had  no  sooner  obtained  than 
he  started  off  again. 

Little  Bethel  might  have  been  nearer, 
and  might  have  been  in  a  strnighter  road; 
though  in  that  case  the  reverend  gentle- 
man who  presided  over  its  congregation 
would  have  lost  his  favourite  allusion  to 
the  crooked  ways  by  which  it  was  ap- 
proached, and  which  enabled  him  to  liken 
it  to  Paradise  itself,  in  contradistinction  tc 
the  parish  church  and  the  broad  thor 
fare  leading  thereunto.  Kit  found  it  at  last, 
after  some  trouble,  and  pausing  at  the  door 
to  take  breath  that  he  might  enter  with  be- 
coming decency,  passed  into  the  chapel. 

It  was  not  badly  named  in  one  respect, 
being  in  truth  a  particularly  little  Bethel — 
a  Bethel  of  the  smallest  dimensions — with 
a  small  number  of  small  pews,  and  a  small 
pulpit,  in  which  a  null  gentleman  (by 
trade  a  Shoemaker,  and  hy  calling  a  Di- 
vine) was  delivering  in  a  by  no  means  small 
voice,  a  by  no  means  small  sermon,  judging 
of  its  dimensions  by  the  condition  of  his 
audience,  which,  if  their  gross  amount 
but  small,  comprised  a  still  smaller 
number  of  hearers,  as  the  majority  were 
slumbering. 

Among  these  was  Kit's  m< 
rinding   it   matter  of  extreme  «iitnYi; 

close  strongly  backed  und  seconded  by  the 

,.f  the  prencher,  ha<. 

the  drowsiness  that  overpowered  her,  and 
:i<H)gh  not  so  soundly  but 

.dible  groan,  as 

petoffflition  of  tho  orator's  doctrine* 
In  by  in  her  arms  was  ss  fact  asleep  as  she 
nnd   little  Jacob,  whoso  youth  prevented 
him  from  recognizing  in  this  prolonged 
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spiritual  nourishment  anything  half  as  in- 
teresting as  oysters,  was  alternately  very 
fast  asleep  and  very  wide  awake,  as  his  in- 
clination to  slumber  or  his  terror  of  being 
personally  alluded  to  in  the  discourse, 
gained  the  mastery  over  him. 

"  And  now  I  'm  here,"  thought  Kit, 
gliding  into  the  nearest  empty  pew  which 
"as  opposite  his  mother's,  and  on  the  other 
side  of  the  little  aisle,  "  how  am  I  ever  to 
get  at  her  or  persuade  her  to  come  out !  I 
might  as  well  be  twenty  miles  off.  She  '11 
never  wake  till  it's  all  over,  and  there 
goes  the  clock  again!  If  he  would  but 
leave  off  for  a  minute,  or  if  they  'd  only 
sing  !"— 

But  there  was  little  encouragement  to 
believe  that  either  event  would  happen  for 
a  couple  of  hours  to  come.  The  preacher 
went  on  telling  them  what  he  meant  to 
convince  them  of  before  he  had  done,  and 
it  was  clear  that  if  he  only  kept  to  one- 
half  of  his  promises  and  forgot  the  other, 
he  was  good  for  that  time  at  least. 

In  his  desperation  and  restlessness,  Kit 
cast  his  eyes  about  the  chapel,  and  happen- 
ing to  let  them  fall  upon  a  little  seat  in 
front  of  the  clerk's  desk,  could  scarcely  be- 
lieve them  when  they  showed  him — Quilp! 

He  rubbed  them  twice  or  thrice,  but  still 
they  insisted  that  Quilp  was  there,  and 
there  indeed  he  was,  sitting  with  his  hands 
upon  his  knees,  and  his  hat  between  them 
on  a  little  wooden  bracket,  with  the  accus- 
tomed grin  upon  his  dirty  face,  and  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  ceiling.  He  certainly  did 
not  glance  at  Kit  or  at  his  mother,  and  ap- 
peared utterly  unconscious  of  their  pre- 
sence ;  still  Kit  could  not  help  feeling  di- 
rectly that  the  attention  of  the  sly  little 
fiend  was  fastened  upon  them,  and  upon 
nothing  else. 

But  astounded  as  he  was  by  the  appari- 
tion of  the  dwarf  among  the  Little  Bethel- 
ites,  and  not  free  from  a  misgiving  that  it 
was  the  forerunner  of  some  trouble  or  an- 
noyance, he  was  compelled  to  subdue  his 
wonder  and  take  active  measures  for  the 
withdrawal  of  his  parent,  as  the  evening 
was  now  creeping  on,  and  the  matter  grew 
serious.  Therefore,  the  next  time  little 
Jacob  awoke,  Kit  set  himself  to  attract  his 
wandering  attention,  and  this  not  being  a 
very  difficult  task  (one  sneeze  effected  it), 
he  signed  to  him  to  rouse  his  mother. 

Ill-luck  would  have  it,  however,  that 
just  then  the  preacher  in  a  forcible  expo- 
sition of  one  head  of  his  discourse,  leaned 
over  the  pulpit-desk  so  that  very  little  more 
of  him  than  nis  legs  remained  inside ;  and, 
while  he  made  vehement  gestures  with  his 
right  nand,  and  held  on  with  his  left,  stared, 
or  seemed  to  stare,  straight  into  little 
Jacob's  eves,  threatening  him  by  his  strain- 


ed look  and  attitude — so  it  appeared  to  tne 
child — that  if  he  so  much  as  moved  a  mus- 
cle, he,  the  preacher,  would  be  literally, 
and  not  figuratively  "down  upon  him"  that 
instant  In  this  fearful  state  of  things,  dis- 
tracted by  the  sudden  appearance  of  Kit, 
and  fascinated  by  the  eyes  of  the  preacher, 
the  miserable  Jacob  sat  bolt  upright,  wholly 
incapable  of  motion,  strongly  disposed  to 
cry,  but  afraid  to  do  so,  and  returning  his 
pastor's  gaze  until  his  infant  eyes  seeir.ed 
starting  from  their  sockets. 

"  If  I  must  do  it  openly.  I  mu»t,"thought 
Kit.  With  that,  he  walked  softly  out  of 
his  pew  and  into  his  mother's,  and,  as  Mr. 
Swiveller  would  have  observed  if  he  had 
been  present,  "collared"  the  baby  without 
speaking  a  word. 

**  Hush,  mother!"  whispered  Kit.  ,"  Come 
along  with  me,  I  've  got  something  to  tell 
you." 

"  Where  am  I  ?"  said  Mrs.  Nubbles. 

"  In  this  blessed  Little  Bethel,"  returned 
her  son,  peevishly. 

"  Blessed,  indeed !"  cried  Mrs.  Nubbles, 
catching  at  the  word.  "  Oh,  Christopher, 
how  have  I  been  edified  this  night!" 

"Yes,  yes,  I  know,"  said  Kit,  hastily; 
"  but  come  along,  mother,  every  body's  look- 
ing at  us.  Don't  make  a  noise  —  bring 
Jacob — that's  right." 

"  Stay,  Satan,  stay !"  cried  the  preacher, 
as  Kit  was  moving  off. 

"  The  gentleman  says  you  're  to  stay 
Christopher,"  whispered  his  mother. 

"  Stay,  Satan,  stay  !"  roared  the  pretchei 
again.  "  Tempt  not  the  woman  that  doth 
incline  her  ear  to  thee,  but  hearken  to  the 
voice  of  him  that  calleth.  He  hath  a  lamb 
from  the  fold  !"  cried  the  preacher,  raising 
his  voice  still  higher  and  pointing  to  the 
baby.  "  He  beareth  off  a  lamb,  a  precious 
lamb !  He  goeth  about  like  a  wolf  in  the 
night  season,  and  inveigleth  the  tender 
lambs!" 

Kit  was  the  best-tempered  fellow  in  the 
world,  but  considering  this  strong  language, 
and  being  somewhat  excited  by  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  placed,  he  faced 
round  to  the  pulpit  with  the  baby  in  his 
arms,  and  replied  aloud, 

"  No,  I  don't.     He's  my  brother." 

"  He 's  my  brother !"  cried  the  preacher. 

"  He  isn't,"  said  Kit,  indignantly.  — 
"  How  can  you  say  such  a  thing  ? — and 
don't  call  me  names,  if  you  please ;  what 
harm  have  I  done  1  I  shouldn't  have  come 
to  take  'em  away  unless  I  was  obliged,  you 
may  depend  upon  that ;  and  I  wanted  to  do 
it  very  quiet,  but  you  wouldn't  let  me.  — 
Now,  you  have  the  goodness  to  abuse  Satan 
and  them  as  much  as  you  like,  sir,  and  let 
me  alone,  if  you  please." 

So  saying,  Kit  marched  out  of  the  chapel 
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followed  by  his  mother  and  little  Jacob,  and 
found  himself  in  the  open  air,  with  an  in- 
distinct recollection  of  having  seen  the 
people  wake  up  and  look  surprised,  and  of 
Quilp  having  remained  throughout  the  in- 
terruption in  his  old  attitude,  without  mov- 
ing his  eyes  from  the  ceiling,  or  app 
to  take  the  smallest  notice  of  anything  that 

>ii,  Kit !"  said  his  mother,  with  her 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  "  what  have  you 
done !  I  never  can"  go  there  again,  — 
never !" 

"I'm  glad  of  it,  mother.  What  was 
there  in  the  little  bit  of  pleasure  vou  took 
last  night  that  made  it  necessary  for  you  to 
be  low-spirited  and  sorrowful  to-night?  — 
That's  the  way  yon  do.  If  you're  happy 
or  merry  ever,  you  come  here  to  say  along 
with  that  chap",  tha'  -orry  for  it. 

More  shame  for  you,  mother,  I  was  going 
to  say." 

"Hush,  dear!"  sai.l  Mrs.  Nubbles, — 
M  you  don't  mean  what  you  say,  I  know, 
but  you  're  talking  sinfuln 

"'Don't  mean  ill  But  I  do  mean  it," 
retorted  Kit.  *•  I  don't  believe,  mother, 
:iarmless  cheerfulness  and  good-hu- 
mour are  thought  greater  sins  in  Heaven 
*han  shirt-collars  are,  and  that  those  chaps 
\re  just  about  as  right  and  sensible  in  put- 
ting down  HIP  one  as  in  leaving  otT  the 
othrr — that,  's  my  belief.  But  I  won't  say 
anything  more  about  it,  if  you  '11  promise 
not  to  cry,  that's  all;  and  you  take  the 
baby  that's  a  lighter  weight,  and  give  me 
little  Jacob;  and  as  we  go  along  (which 
we  must  do  pretty  quick)  I  '11  tell  you  the 
news  I  bring  which  will  surprise  you  a  lit- 
tlf,  1  r-m  •  Then.1 — that's  ri^ht. 

i'-okas  if  you'd  never  seen  Little 
Bethel  in  all  your  life,  as  I  hope  you  never 
will  again;  and  here's  the  baby;  and  little 
Jaxx>f .  f  my  back  and  catch 

hold  •  round  the  neck,  and  when- 

•  ••^••thel  parson  calls  you  a  pre- 
lamb,  or  says  your  brother's  on 
tell  him  it's  the  truest  thing  he  's  said  tor 
•nth.  nn<l  that  if  he'd  got  a  little 
more  of  the  lamb  him---!:',  nnd  !<•-- 
mint-sauce  —  n<  '  rn  nnd 

•our  over  it — I  should  like  him  all  ti. 
tar.   That's  what  you  've  got  to  say  to  Aim, 
Jamb." 

Talking  on  in  this  way,  half  in  jest  and 
half  .  and  cheering  up  his  mo- 

th°r,  the  rluldn-n,  and   himself,  by  the  ono 
wimple  |>ror<v<s  of  d''t<Tnn::  :i  good 

humour,  Kit  Inl  then.  :  ;  and 

on  the  road  home  related  what  had  passed 
at   the  Notary's   house,  and   the   purpose 
with  which  he  had  intruded  on  the  so! 
ties  of  Little  Bethel. 


His  mother  was  not  a  little  startled  on 
learning  what  service  was  required  of  her, 
and  presently  fell  into  a  confusion  of  ideas, 
of  which  the  most  prominent  were  that  it 
was  a  great  honour  and  dignity  to  ride  in  a 
post-chaise,  and  that  it  was  a  moral  impos- 
sibility to  leave  the  children  behind.  But 
this  objection  and  a  great  many  others, 
founded  upon  certain  articles  of  dress  being 
at  the  wash,  and  certain  other  articles  hav- 
ing no  existence  in  the  wardrobe  of  Mrs. 
Nubbles,  were  overcome  by  Kit.  who  op- 
posed to  each  and  every  of  them,  the 
pleasure  of  recovering  Nell,  and  the  de- 
light it  would  be  to  bring  her  back  in 
triumph. 

"There's  only  ten  minutes,  now,  mo- 
ther," — said  Kit,  when  they  reached  home. 
"There's  a  bandbox.  Throw  in  what  you 
want,  and  we'll  be  off  directly." 

To  tell  how  Kit  then  hustled  into  the 
box  all  sorts  of  things  which  could  by  no 
remote  contingency  be  wanted,  and  how  he 
left  out  everything  likely  to  be  of  the 
smallest  use;  how  a  neighbour  was  per- 
suaded to  come  and  stop  with  the  children, 
and  how  the  children  at  first  cried  dismally, 
and  then  laughed  heartily  on  being  pro- 
mised all  kinds  of  impossible  and  unheard- 
of  toys;  how  Kit's  mother  wouldn't  leave 
off  kissing  them,  and  how  Kit  couldn't 
make  up  his  mind  to  be  vexed  with  1, 
doing  it;  would  take  more  time  and  room 
than  we  can  spare.  So,  r  •  r  all 

such  matters,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
within  a  few  minutes  after  the  two  hours 
had  expired,  Kit  and  his  mother  arrived  at 
the  Notary's  door,  where  a  post-chaise  was 
already  waiting. 

"  With  four  horses,  I  declare  !"  said  Kit, 
quite  aghast  at  the  preparations.  "  Well, 
you  are  going  to  do  it,  mother!  Here  she 
is,  sir.  HIT.  's  my  mother.  She's  quite- 
ready,  sir." 

"That's  well,"  returned  the  •rentleman. 
"  Now,  don't  be  in  a  flutter,  ma'am  ;  you  '11 
be  taken  great  care  of.  Where's  the  box 
with  the  new  clothing  and  necessaries  for 

"  I  lere  it  is !"  said  the  Notary.  In  with 
it,  Chris-topher." 

'  !l   right,  sir,"  r.  '.      ••Quite 

ready  now,  sir." 

nen  come  nloner,"  said  the  single  gen- 
tleman.    And  thereupon  he  pnve  his  arm 
t'i  moth.T,  handed  h-  I  CSP. 

riage  as  politely  as  you  please,  and  took 
his  seat  betide  her. 

Up  went  the  steps,  bang  door, 

round  wh.rlrd  the  wheels,  and  off  they 
rattled,  with  Kit's  mother  hanging  out  at 
one  window  waving  a  damp  pocket-hand- 
kerchief, and  screaming  out  a  ^rcat  manr 
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to  little  Jacob  and  the  baby,  of 
which  nobody  heard  a  word. 

Kit  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  and 
looked  after  them  with  tears  in  his  eyes — 
not  brought  there  by  the  departure  he  wit- 
nessed, but  by  the  return  to  which  he  looked 
forward.  "  They  went  away,"  he  thought, 
"  on  foot,  with  nobody  to  speak  to  them  or 
•ay  a  kind  word  at  parting,  and  they'll 
eome  back  drawn  by  four  horses,  with  this 
rich  gentleman  for  their  friend,  and  al: 


their  troubles  over !    She  Tll  forget  that  she 
has  taught  me  to  write — " 

Whatever  Kit  thought  about  after  this, 
took  some  time  to  think  of,  for  he  stood 
gazing  up  the  lines  of  shining  lamps,  long 
after  the  chaise  had  disappeared,  and  did 
not  return  into  the  house  until  the  Notary 
and  Mr.  Abel,  ivhc  had  tbemselves  lingered 
outside  till  th°,  sound  «f  *be  wheels  waa 
no  longer  distinguishame,  *»>  <•  i^veral  timea 
wondered  what  codla  uMibl  i  <l<*iin  him. 
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CHAPTKR  THE  FORTY-SECOND. 


IT  behoves  us  to  leave  Kit,  for  a  while, 
thoughtful  and  expectant,  and  to  follow  the 
fortunes  of  little  Nell ;  resuming  the  thread 
of  the  narrative  at  the  point  where  it  was 
left  some  chapters  back. 

In  one  of  those  wandering  in  the  even- 
ing time,  when,  following  tin?  two  sisters 
at  a  humble  distance,  she  felt,  in  her  sym- 
pathy with  them  and  her  recognition  in 
their  trials  of  something  akin  to  her  own 
loneliness  of  spirit,  a  comfort  and  consola- 
tion which  made  such  moments  a  time  of 
deep  delight,  though  the  softened  pleasure 
they  yielded  was  of  that  kind  which  lives 
and  dies  in  tears ; — in  one  of  those  wander- 
ings at  the  quiet  hour  of  twilight,  when 
sky,  and  earth,  and  air,  and  rippling  water, 
and  sound  of  distant  bells,  claimed  kindred 
with  the  emotions  of  the  solitary  child, 
and  inspired  her  with  soothing  tho 
but  not  of  a  child's  world  or  its  easy  joys — 
in  one  of  those  r  .ich  had  now  be- 

come her  only  pleasure  or  relief  from  care, 
light  had  1  darkness  and  evening 

deepened    into  night,  and  stil!  the  young 
creature  lingered  in  the  gloom ;  feoi 
companionship   in   Nature  so  seren< 
still,  when  noise  of  tongues  and  glare  of 
garish  lights  would  have  been  solitude  in- 
deed. 

The  sisters  lia<l  gone  home,  and  sh> 
alone.  Shu  raised  her  eyes  to  tho  bright 
stars,  looking  down  so  mildly  from  the  wide 
worlds  of  air,  and  gazing  on  them,  found 
•4ars  burst  upon  h.-r  view,  and  more 
oeyond,  and  more  beyond  a^ain,  until  the 
whole  great  expanse  sparkled  with  shining 
spheres,  r  r  and  higher  in  im- 

their  num- 
bers as  in  '  incorrupti- 
ble '  calm 

wjwtic  order  as  v.  -.;•••  beheld 

them  gleaming  throu 
upon 

and  dead  mankind,  a  million  fathoms  deep. 
The  child  Mil  silently  beneath  a  tree, 
hushed  in  her  very  breath  by  the  stillness  of 
tho  niL'ht,  and  all  its  attendant  wonders. 
The  time  and  place  awoke  reflection,  and 
•he  thought  with  a  quiet  li 
perhaps,  than  resignation— on  the  past, and 
present,  and  what  waa  yet  before  her.  Be- 
i  the  old  man  and  herself  there  had 
come  a  gradual  separation,  harder  to  bear 
than  any  former  sorrow.  Every  ereniaf* 
ind  often  in  the  day-time,  too,  he  was  ah- 


sent,  alone ;  and  although  she  well  kne 
where  he  went,  and  why  —  too  well  from 
the  constant  drain  upon  her  scanty  purse, 
and  from  his  haggard  looks — he  evaded  all 
inquiry,  maintained  a  strict  reserve,  and 
even  shunned  her  presence. 

She  sat  meditating  sorrowfully  upon  this 
change,  and  mingling  it,  as  it  were,  with 
everything  about  her,  when  the  distant 
church-clock  bell  struck  nine.  Rising  at 
the  sound,  she  retraced  her  steps,  and  turn- 
ed thoughtfully  towards  the  town. 

She  had  gained  a  little  wooden  bridge, 
which,  thrown  across  the  stream,  led  into 
a  meadow  in  her  way,  when  she  came  sud- 
denly upon  a  ruddy  light,  and  looking  for- 
ward more  attentively,  discerned  that  it 
proceeded  from  what  appeared  to  be  an  en- 
campment of  gipsies,  who  had  made  a  fire 
in  one  corner  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
path,  and  were  sitting  or  lying  round  it. 
As  she  was  too  poor  to  have  any  fear  of 
them,  she  did  not  alter  her  course,  (v. 
indeed,  she  could  not  h;r.  :thout 

going  a  long  way  round,)   but  quickened 
her  pace  a  little,  and  kept  straigi 

A  movement  of  timid  curiosity  imi 
her,   when   she    approached   the  spot,   to 
glance    towards   the   fire.     Tip 
torm    between    it    and    her,   the    outline 
strongly  developed  against  tho  light,  which 
•••p  abruptly.     Then,  as  if 
she   had   reasoned    with  herself,  and  wore 
<1  that  it  could  not  be,  or  had  satisfied 
herself  that  it  was  not,  that  of  ' 
ehe  had  su;  ,vent  on  again. 

Hut    at    that    instant    ti.  ition, 

whatever  it  was,  which  had  been  car 
on   near   this  fi;  !,  and    tin? 

•  •o  that  spoke  —  she 
not  distinguish  words — sounded  as  tV 
to  ber  as  her  own. 

.,<!  looked  back.     The  per- 
son had  been  FI  '   was  now 

ward 

upon  a  stick  on  which  ha  rested  both  hand* 
WT  attitude    was  n..  ir  !.•  ber 

than  the  tone  of  voice  had  been.     It  tr«i* 
•her. 

Her  first  impulse  WM  to  call  to  him;  her 
Dext  to  wonder  \\hii  his  ii^«ri:iton could  be. 
and  tor  what  pofpon  they  were  together. 

Seine  v  iL'U(>    ripj>rebefi-i<>u   Hirceeded,  nwi, 

ed,  she  drew  nearer  to  the  t  ad 

flatting  across  the  open  field,  ho\\  over,  u.r 

towards  it  by  the  hedge. 
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In  this  way  snc  advanced  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  fire,  and  standing  among  a  few 
young  trees,  could  both  see  and  hear,  with- 
out much  danger  of  being  observed. 

There  were  no  women  or  children,  as 
she  had  seen  in  other  gipsy  camps  they 
had  passed  in  their  wayfaring,  and  but  one 
gipsy — a  tall  athletic  man,  who  stood  with 
his  arms  folded,  leaning  against  a  tree  at  a 
little  distance  off,  looking  now  at  the  fire, 
and  now,  under  his  black  eyelashes,  at 
three  other  men  who  were  there,  with  a 
watchful  but  half-concealed  interest  in  their 
conversation.  Of  these  her  grandfather 
was  one ;  and  the  others  she  recognised  as 
the  first  card-players  at  the  public  house, 
on  the  eventful  night  of  the  storm  —  the 
man  whom  they  had  called  Isaac  List,  and 
his  gruff  companion.  One  of  the  low, 
arched  gipsy-tents,  common  to  that  people, 
was  pitched  hard  by,  but  it  either  was,  or 
appeared  to  be,  empty. 


"  Well,  are  you  going  ?"  said  the  stout 
man,  looking  up  from  the  ground  where  ho 
was  lying  at  his  ease,  into  her  grandfather's 
face.  "  You  were  in  a  mighty  hurry  a 
minute  ago.  Go,  if  you  like.  You  're  your 
own  master,  I  hope  ?" 

"Don't  vex  him,"  returned  Isaac  List, 
who  was  squatting  like  a  frog  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fire,  and  had  so  screwed  himself 
up,  that  he  seemed  to  be  squinting  all  over; 
"he  didn't  mean  any  offence." 

"  You  keep  me  poor,  and  plunder  me, 
and  make  a  sport  and  jest  of  me  besides," 
said  the  old  man,  turning  from  one  to  the 
other.  "Ye '11  drive  me  mad  among  ye." 

The  utter  irresolution  and  feebleness  of 
the  grey-haired  man,  contrasted  with  the 
keen  and  cunning  looks  of  those  in  whose 
hands  he  was,  smote  upon  the  little  listen- 
er's heart.  But  she  constrained  herself  to 
attend  to  all  that  passed,  and  to  note  eacb 
look  and  word. 


"Confound  you,  what  do  you  mean?" 
said  the  stout  man,  rising  a  little,  and  sup- 
porting himself  upon  his  elbow.  "Keep 
you  poor !  You  'd  keep  us  poor,  if  you 
could,  wouldn't  you?  That's  the  way 
with  you  whining,  puny,  pitiful  players. 
When  you  lose,  you're  martyrs;  but  I 
don't  find  that  when  you  win,  you  look 
npon  the  other  losers  in  that  light.  As  to 
'••under'  cried  the  feliow  raising  his 


voice  —  "Damme,  what  do  yon  mean  by 
such  ungentlemanly  language  as  plunder, 
eh?" 

The  speaker  laid  himseK  down  again  at 
full  length,  and  gave  one  or  two  short,  an- 
gry kicks,  as  if  in  further  expression  of  his 
unbounded  indignation.  It  was  quite  plain 
that  he  acted  the  bully,  and  his  friend  the 
peace-maker,  for  some  particular  purpose . 
or  rather  it  would  have  been  to  any  one  bui 
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the  weak  old  man;  for  they  exchanged 
glances  quite  openly,  both  with  each  other 
and  with  the  gipsy,  who  grinned  his  ap- 
proval of  the  jest  until  his  white  teeth 
shone  again. 

The  old  man  stood  helplessly  among 
them  for  a  little  time,  and  then  said,  turn- 
ing to  his  assailant : 

44  You  yourself  were  speaking  of  plunder 
just  now,  you  know.  Don't  be  so  violent 
with  me.  You  were.  not !" 

••  Xot  of  plundering  among  present  com- 
pany !  I lonour  among — among  gentlemen, 
sir,"  returned  the  other,  who  seemed  to 
have  been  very  near  giving  an  awkward 
termination  to  the  seir 

41  Don't  be  hard  upon  him,  Jowl,"  said 
Isaac  List.  "He's  very  sorry  for  giving 
offence.  There  —  go  on  with  what  you 
were  saying — go  on." 

••  I'm'a  jolly  old  tender-hearted  lamb,  I 
am,"  cried  Mr.  Jowl,  "  to  be  sitting  here,  at 
my  time  of  h:  advice,  when  I 

know  it  won't  be  taken,  and  that  I  shall  get 
nothing  but  abuse  for  my  pains.  But  that 's 
the  way  I've  gone  through  life.  Experi- 
ence has  never  put  a  chill  upon  my  warm- 
neartedness." 

44 1  tell  you  he 's  very  sorry,  don't  1 1" 
remonstrated  Isaac  List,  "and  that  he 
wishe  .  on." 

i  it!"  said  the  ot 

"Ay,"   groaned    the    old    man,   sitting 
down,  and  rocking  himself  to  and  fro. 
on,  go  on.     It's  in  vain  to  tight  with  it; — 
I  can't  do  it ; — go  on." 

44 1  go  on,  then,"  said  Jowl,  "  where  I 

left  off,  when  you  got  up  so  quick.     If 

you're  persuaded  that  it 's  time  for  lurk  to 

turn,  :ily  if,  and  find  you  haven't 

got    I;.  igh   to   try  it,  (and  that's 

now  yourself  that  you 

funds   to   keep  on    long 

••If  to  what 

i  purpose.     Bor- 

,  I  say  ; — and,  when  you're  abl> 

it  Inek  ;i_ 

in,  "if  this 

pood  lady  a>  keeps  the  wax-works  has  mo- 
ney, and  doc*  keep  it  m  n.  r 

it  M-i-tiM  H  erif-y  thing; — quite 
' .       .1    then 


lear 

.    / 
i  1117  uruutfiii  up. 

•   Vou  see,  Isaac,"  said  I, 
ing  more  eager,  and  drawn 

.  iuie  he  signed  to  the  gipsy 
not  to  come  betwc*  i   »eef 

Isaac,  strangers  are  g 
hour  of  the  day 

likely  than  for  ra   to 

get  under  the  go<xl  old  lady'*  bed,  or  lock 
himself  in   the  cuplxard;  would 

be  very  wide,  and  would  fall  a  long  way 


from  the  mark,  no  doubt.  I'd  give  him 
his  revenge  to  the  last  farthing  he  brought, 
whatever  the  amount  was." 

44  But  could  you  1"  urged  Isaac  List.  "  Is 
your  bank  strong  enough  1" 

44  Strong  enough  !"  answered  the  other, 
with  assumed  disdain.  "  Here,  you  sir, 
give  me  that  box  out  of  the  straw." 

Th:~  Pressed  to  the  gipsy,  who 

crawled  into  the  low  tent  on  all  fours,  and 
atler  some  rummaging  and  rustling  return- 
ed with  a  cash  box,  which  the  man  who 
had  spoken  opened  with  a  key  he  wore 
about  his  pi  ; 

"Do  you  see  this?"  he  said,  gathering 
up  the  money  in  his  hand  and  letting  it 
drop  back  into  the  box,  between  his  fingers, 
like  water.  44  Do  you  hear  it!  J> 
know  the  sound  of  gold  1  There,  put  it 
back  —  and  don't  talk  about  banks  again, 
Isaac,  till  you  've  got  one  of  your  own." 

Isaac  List,  with  great  apparent  humility, 
protested  that  he  had  never  doubted  the 
credit  of  a  gentleman  so  notorious  for  his 
honourable  dealing  as  Mr.  Jowl,  and  that 
In.-  had  hinted  at  the  production  of  the  box, 
not  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  doubts,-  for  he 
could  have  none,  but  with  a  view  to  being  re- 
t  of  so  much  wealth,  which, 
:i  it  might  bo  doomed  by  some  but  an 
unsubstantial  and  visionary  pleasure,  was 
to  one  in  his  circumstances  a  source  of  ex- 
treme delight,  only  to  be  surpassed  by  it* 
safe  depository  in  his  own  personal  pockets. 
Although  Mr.  Li>t  and  Mr.  Jowl  addressed 
themselves  to  each  other,  it  was  remarka- 
ble that  they  both  looked  narrowly  at  the 
old  man,  who,  with  his  eyes,  fixed  upon  the 
lire,  sat  brooding  over  it,  yet  list"inn<> 
!y  —  as  it  seemed  from  a  certain  in- 
voluntary motion  of  the  head,  or  twitching 
of  the  face  from  time  to  time  —  to  all  they 
said. 

"  My    n-  1    Jowl,    lying   down 

again,  with  a  careless  air,  "  is  plain  —  I  have 
i  it,  in  fact  I  act  as  a  friend.  Why 
should  I  help  a  man  to  the  means,  perhaps, 
of  winning  all  I  have,  unless  I  COD«) 
him  mv  friend  !  It's  ti>oli>h.  1  dare  say 
to  ho  so  thoughtful  ol 

im 


help    it 


cant 

I 

dressed ; •*  not 

wi.-h  I 
and,  a^ 

id  if  h< 

tion  at  nil,"  *< 


i:id    1 
me, 


!"  returned  the  person  ad- 
i      I 

hack  if  he 
ost— " 

to  tak  considera- 

1  Jo\vl.     •'  Hut  Nuppose  he 
did,  (mid   nothing  '«   Irs*  likely  from  all  1 

i  loi»c 

people  's  moncv  than  one's  own,  1 
hope  !'r 
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"  Ah !"  cried  Isaac  List,  rapturously,  "  the 
pleasures  of  winning!  The  delight  of 
picking  up  the  money — the  bright,  shining 
vellow  boys — and  sweeping  'em  into  one's 
j>ocket!  The  deliciousness  of  having  a 
triumph  at  last,  and  thinking  that  one 
didn't  stop  short  and  turn  back,  but  went 

nalf-\vay  to  meet  it !  The but  you  're 

not  going,  old  gentleman  ?" 

••  1  '11  do  it,"  said  the  old  man,  who  had 
risen  and  taken  two  or  three  hurried  steps 
away,  and  now  returned  as  hurriedly.  "  I  '11 
have  it,  every  penny." 

"  Why,  that's  brave,"  cried  Isaac,  jump- 
ing up  and  slapping  him  on  the  shoulder  ; 
"  and  I  respect  you  for  having  so  much 
young  blood  left.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Joe  Jowl 's 
half  sorry  he  advised  you  now.  We've 
got  the  laugh  against  him.  Ha,  ha,  ha !" 

"  He  gives  me  my  revenge,  mind,"  said 
the  old  man,  pointing  to  him  eagerly,  with 
his  shrivelled  hand  ;  "  mind — he  stakes  coin 
against  coin,  down  to  the  last  one  in  the 
box,  be  there  many  or  few.  Remember 
that !" 

"I'm  witness,"  returned  Isaac.  "I'll 
see  fair  between  you." 

"I  have  passed  my  word,"  said  Jowl, 
with  feigned  reluctance,  "  and  I  '11  keep  it. 
When  does  this  match  come  off?  I  wish 
it  was  over. — To-night  ?" 

"  I  must  have  the  money  first,"  said  the 
old  man  ;  "  and  that  I  '11  have  to-morrow." 

"Why  not  to-night?"  urged  Jowl. 

"  It 's  late  now,  and  I  should  be  flushed 
and  flurried,"  said  the  old  man.  "  It  must 
be  softly  done.  No,  to-morrow  night." 

"  Then  to-morrow  be  it,"  said  Jowl.  "  A 
drop  of  comfort  here.  Luck  to  the  best 
man !  Fill !" 

The  gipsy  produced  three  tin  cups,  and 
filled  them  to  the  brim  with  brandy.  The 
old  man  turned  aside  and  muttered  to  him- 
self before  he  drank.  Her  own  name 
struck  upon  the  listener's  ear,  coupled  with 
some  wish  so  fervent,  that  he  seemed  to 
breathe  it  in  an  agony  of  supplication. 

"  God  be  merciful  to  us !"  cried  the  child 
within  herself,  "and  help  us  in  this  trying 
hour !  What  shall  I  do  to  save  him  ?" 

The  remainder  of  their  conversation  was 
carried  on  in  a  lower  tone  of  voice,  and 
was  sufficiently  concise;  relating  merely 
to  the  execution  of  the  project,  and  the  best 
precautions  for  diverting  suspicion.  The 
old  man  then  shook  hands  with  his  tempt- 
ers, and  withdrew. 

They  watched  his  bowed  and  stooping 
figure  as  it  retreated  slowly,  and  when  he 
turned  his  head  to  look  back,  which  he  often 
did,  waved  their  hands,  or  shouted  some 
brief  encouragement.  It  was  not  until 
they  had  seen  him  gradually  diminish  into 
a  mere  speck  upon  the  distant  road,  that 


they  turned  to  each  other,  and  ventured  to 
laugh  aloud. 

"  So,"  said  Jowl,  -vanning  his  hands  at 
the  fire,  "it's  done  at  last,  lie  wanted 
more  persuading  than  I  expected.  It's 
three  weeks  ago  since  we  first  put  this  into 
hig  head.  What  '11  he  bring,  do  you  think  !" 

"Whatever  he  brings,  it's  halved  be- 
tween us,"  returned  Isaac  List. 

The  other  man  nodded.  "  We  must 
make  quick  work  of  it,"  he  said,  "and  then 
cut  his  acquaintance,  or  we  may  be  sus- 
pected. Sharp 's  the  word." 

List  and  the  gipsy  acquiesced.  When 
they  had  all  three  amused  themselves  a 
little  with  their  victim's  infatuation,  they 
dismissed  the  subject  as  one  which  had 
been  sufficiently  discussed,  and  began  to 
talk  in  a  jargon  which  the  child  did  not 
understand.  As  their  discourse  appeared 
to  relate  to  matters  in  which  they  were 
warmly  interested,  however,  she  deemed  it 
the  best  time  for  escaping  unobserved ; 
and  crept  away  with  slow  and  cautious 
steps,  keeping  in  the  shadow  of  the  hedges, 
or  forcing  a  path  through  them  or  the  dry 
ditches,  until  she  could  emerge  upon  the 
road  at  a  point  beyond  their  range  of  vision. 
Then  she  fled  homewards  as  quickly  as  she 
could,  torn  and  bleeding  from  the  wounds 
of  thorns  and  briers,  but  more  lacerated  in 
mind,  and  threw  herself  upon  her  bed,  dis- 
tracted. 

The  first  idea  that  flashed  upon  her  mind 
was  flight,  instant  flight;  dragging  him 
from  that  place,  and  rather  dying  of  want 
upon  the  roadside,  than  ever  exposing  him 
again  to  such  terrible  temptations.  Then 
she  remembered  that  the  crime  was  not  to 
be  committed  until  next  night,  and  there 
was  the  immediate  time  for  thinking,  and 
resolving  what  to  do.  Then  she  was  dis- 
tracted with  a  horrible  fear  that  he  might 
be  committing  it  at  that  moment ;  with  a 
dread  of  hearing  shrieks  and  cries  piercing 
the  silence  of  the  night;  with  fearful 
thoughts  of  what  he  might  be  tempted  and 
led  on  to  do,  if  he  were  detected  in  the  act, 
and  had  but  a  woman  to  struggle  with.  It 
was  impossible  to  bear  such  torture.  She 
stole  to  the  room  where  the  money  was 
opened  the  door  and  looked  in.  God  be 
praised  !  He  was  not  there,  and  she  was 
sleeping  soundly. 

She  went  back  to  her  own  room,  and 
tried  to  prepare  herself  for  bed.  But  who 
could  sleep — sleep !  who  could  lie  passively 
down,  distracted  by  such  terrors!  They 
came  upon  her  more  and  more  strongly  yet. 
Half  undressed,  and  with  her  hair  in  wild 
disorder,  she  flew  to  the  old  man's  bedside, 
clasped  him  by  the  wrist,  and  roused  him 
from  his  sleep. 

"  What 's  this  !"  he  cried,  starting  u;» 
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jj  bed,  and  fixing  his  eyes  upon  her  spec- 
tral face. 

"  I  have  had  a  dreadful  dream,"  said  the 
child,  with  an  energy  that  nothing  but  such 
terrors  could  have  inspired.  "  A  dreadful, 
horrible  dream.  I  have  had  it  once  before. 
It  is  a  dream  of  grey-haired  men  like  you, 
in  darkened  rooms  by  nijrht,  robbing  the 
sleepers  of  their  gold.  Up,  up !"  The  old 
man  shook  in  every  joint,  and  folded  his 
hands  like  one  who  prays. 

"  Xot  to  me  !"  said  the  child,  "  not  to 
me — to  Heaven,  to  save  us  from  such  deeds. 
This  dream  is  too  real.  I  cannot  F)- 
cannot  stay  here,  I  cannot  leave  you  alone 
under  the  roof  where  such  dreams  come. 
Up!  We  must  fly." 

He  looked  at  her  as  if  she  were  a  spirit 
—  she  might  have  been,  for  all  the  look 
of  earth  she  had — and  trembled  more  and 
more. 

"  There 's  no  time  to  lose ;  I  will  not  lose 
one  minute,"  said  the  child.  "Up!  and 
away  with  me !" 

light!"  murmured  the  old  man. 

-  N  •,"  replied  the  child.    "To- 

morrow night  will  be  too  late.  The  dream 
will  have  come  again.  Nothing  but  flight 
can  save  us.  Up !" 

The  old  man  rose  from  his  bed,  his  fore- 
head bedewed  with  the  cold  sweat  <••' 
and,  bending  before  the  child  as  if  she  had 


been  an  angel  messenger  sent  to  lead  him 
where  she  would,  made  ready  to  follow  her. 
She  took  him  by  the  hand  and  led  him  on. 
As  they  passed  the  door  of  the  room  he  had 
proposed  to  rob,  she  shuddered  and  looked 
up  into  his  face.  What  a  white  face  waa 
that,  and  with  what  a  look  did  he  meet 
hers! 

She  took  him  to  her  own  chamber,  and, 
still  holding  him  by  the  hand  as  if  she  fear- 
ed to  lose  him  for  an  instant,  gathered  to- 
gether the  little  stock  she  had,  and  hung 
her  basket  on  her  arm.  The  old  man  took 
his  wallet  from  her  hands  and  strapped  it 
on  his  shoulders — his  staff,  too,  she  had 
brought  away — and  then  she  led  him  forth. 

Through  the  stnii*  'id  narrow 

crooked  outskirts,  their  trembling  feet  pass- 
ed quickly.  Up  the  steep  hill,  too,  crown- 
ed by  the  old  grey  castle,  they  toiled  with 
rapid  steps,  and  had  not  once  looked  be- 
hind. 

But  as  they  drew  nearer  the  ruined  walls, 
the  moon  rose  in  all  her  gentle  glory,  and, 
from  their  venerable  age,  garlanded  with 
ivy,  moss,  and  waving  grass,  the  child  look- 
ed back  upon  the  sleeping  town,  deep  in  the 
valley's  shade,  and  on  the  far-off  river  with 
its  winding  track  of  light,  and  on  the  dis- 
tant hills ;  and  as  she  did  so,  she  clasped 
the  hand  she  held,  less  firmly,  and  bursting 
into  tears,  fell  upon  the  old  man's  neck. 
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lint    i  ''  ii  cntnry  weakness  past,  the  child 
agai:  e  re.-nlution  which   had 

'i'-r,  and,  endeavouring 
to  keep  Htendily  in  her  vi"w  tin-  on- 

crime,  an  r-serva- 

tion  mu'-t  depend  solely  upon  her  rinxifteMi 
unni 

.  urged  him  onward,  and  looked 
back  no  t 

While  Ii",  -iMnod  and  abashed,  <eemod 
to   crouch   bof  shrink  and 

cower  down  a? 

porior  creature;   MM-  rliil-'  in  Ben- 

!»ihl.- 


•'••.I  h'T  natur^,  and  inspired  li- 
nn energy  and   confidence  she  had  nercr 
kno" 
sihility  now;    tin-   whole   bard' 

Fn  nil 
dtagrr-*   and   diltteswe,  I  will   ren 


At  any  other  time  the  recollection  of 
having  deserted  the  friend  who  had  shown 
them  K>  much  homely  kindnesp,  \\ithout  a 
wurd  of  justification  —  the  thought  that 
they  were  guilty,  in  appearance,  oftl 
ery  and  ingratitude  —  even  the  having 
parted  from  th^  two  sisters  —  would  have 
filled  her  with  sorrow  and  regret.  Hut 

11  other  consi-! 

the  new  uncertainties  and  anxieties  of  their 
wild  and  wandering  life  ;  and  the  very  des- 
•n  of  their  condition  roused  and  sti- 
her. 

In  the  pnli'  moonlight,  which  lent  a  wan- 
IMS*  of  its  own.  <-at6  fece  where 


.fful   rn 
j  winni: 


tho 
tho 


ht 


solvn  .•!• 

to  the  wind  thn1  \.  which,  fnking 

up  it*  burden,  carried,  perhaps  to  some  mo 
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ther's  pillow,  faint  dreams  of  childhood 
fading  in  its  bloom,  and  resting  in  the  sleep 
that  knows  no  waking. 

The  night  crept  on  apace,  the  moon  wont 
down,  the  stars  grew  pale  and  dim,  and 
morning,  cold  as  they,  slowly  approached. 
Then,  from  behind  a  distant  hill,  the  noble 
sun  rose  up,  driving  tho  mists  in  phantom 
shapes  before  it,  and  clearing  the  earth  of 
their  ghostly  forms  till  darkness  came  again. 
When  it  had  climbed  higher  into  the  sky, 
and  there  was  warmth  in  its  cheerful 
beams,  they  laid  them  down  to  sleep,  upon 
a  bank,  hard  by  some  water. 

But  Nell  retained  her  grasp  upon  the  old 
man's  arm,  and  long  after  he  was  slumber- 
ing soundly,  watched  him  with  untiring 
eyes.  Fatigue  stole  over  her  at  last ;  her 
grasp  relaxed,  tightened,  relaxed  again, 
and  they  slept  side  by  side. 

A  confused  sound  of  voices,  mingling 
with  her  dreams,  awoke  her.  A  man  of 
very  uncouth  and  rough  appearance  was 
standing  over  them,  and  two  of  his  com- 
panions were  looking  on  from  a  long  heavy 
boat  which  had  come  close  to  the  bank 
while  they  were  sleeping.  The  boat  had 
neither  oar  nor  sail,  but  was  towed  by  a 
couple  of  horses,  who,  with  the  rope  to 
which  they  were  harnessed  slack  and  drip- 
ping in  the  water,  were  resting  on  the 
path. 

"  Holloa !"  —  said  the  man,  roughly.  — 
"  What 's  the  matter  here,  eh  ?" 

"  We  were  only  asleep,  sir,"  said  Nell. 
"We  have  been  walking  all  night." 

"A  pair  of  queer  travellers  to  be  walk- 
ing all  night,"  observed  the  man  who  had 
first  accosted  them.  "  One  of  you  is  a 
trifle  too  old  for  that  sort  of  work,  and  the 
other  a  trifle  too  young.  Where  are  you 
going  1" 

Nell  faltered,  and  pointed  at  hazard  to- 
wards the  West,  upon  which  the  man  in- 
quired if  she  meant  a  certain  town  which 
he  named.  Nell,  to  avoid  further  question- 
ing, said  "  Yes,  that  was  the  place." 

"  Where  have  you  come  from  1"  was  the 
next  question ;  and  this  being  an  easier 
one  to  answer,  Nell  mentioned  the  name 
of  the  village  in  which  their  friend,  the 
schoolmaster,  dwelt,  as  being  less  likely  to 
be  known  to  the  men,  or  to  provoke  further 
inquiry. 

"  I  thought  somebody  had  been  robbing 
and  ill-using  you,  might  be,"  said  the  man. 
"That 'sail.  Good  day." 

Returning  his  salute,  and  feeling  greatly 
relieved  by  his  departure,  Nell  looked  after 
him  as  he  mounted  one  of  the  horses,  and 
the  boat  went  on.  It  had  not  gone  very 
far  when  it  stopped  again,  and  she  saw  the 
man  beckoning  to  her 


"  Did  you  call  to  me  1"  said  Nell,  running 
up  to  them. 

"  You  may  go  with  us,  if  you  like,"  re- 
plied one  of  those  in  the  boat.  "  We're 
going  to  the  same  place." 

The  child  hesitated  a  moment,  and  think- 
ing, as  she  had  thought  with  great  trepida- 
tion more  than  once  before,  that  the  men 
whom  she  had  seen  with  her  grandfather 
might,  perhaps,  in  their  eagerness  for  the 
booty,  follow  them,  and  regaining  their  in- 
fluence over  him,  set  her's  at  nought ;  and 
that  if  they  went  with  these  men,  all  traces 
of  them  must  surely  be  lost  at  that  spot ; 
determined  to  accept  the  offer.  The  boat 
came  close  to  the  bank  again,  and  before 
she  had  had  any  time  for  further  considera- 
tion, she  and  her  grandfather  were  on  board, 
and  gliding  smoothly  down  the  canal. 

The  sun  shone  pleasantly  upon  the  bright 
water,  which  was  sometimes  shaded  by 
trees,  and  sometimes  open  to  a  wide  extent 
of  country,  intersected  by  running  streams, 
and  rich  with  wooded  hills,  cultivated  land, 
and  sheltered  farms.  Now  and  then  a  vil- 
lage, with  its  modest  spire,  thatched  roofs 
and  gable-ends,  would  peep  out  from  among 
the  trees;  and  more  than  once  a  distant 
town,  with  great  church  towers  looming 
through  its  smoke,  and  high  factories  or 
workshops,  rising  above  the  mass  of  houses, 
would  cpme  in  view,  and,  by  the  length  of 
time  it  lingered  in  the  distance,  show  them 
how  slowly  they  travelled.  Their  way 
lay,  for  the  most  part,  through  the  low 
grounds,  and  open  plains ;  and  except  these 
distant  places,  and  occasionally  some  men 
working  in  the  fields,  or  lounging  on  the 
bridges  under  which  they  passed,  to  see 
them  creep  along,  nothing  encroached  on 
their  monotonous  and  secluded  track. 

Nell  was  rather  disheartened  when  they 
stopped  at  a  kind  of  wharf  late  in  the  af- 
ternoon, to  learn  from  one  of  the  men  that 
they  would  not  reach  their  place  of  desti- 
nation until  next  day,  and  that  if  she  had 
no  provision  with  her,  she  had  better  buy 
it  there.  She  had  but  a  few  pence,  having 
already  bargained  with  them  for  some 
bread,  but  even  of  these  it  was  necessary 
to  be  very  careful,  as  they  were  on  their 
way  to  an  utterly  strange  place,  with  no 
resource  whatever.  A  small  loaf  and  a 
morsel  of  cheese,  therefore,  were  all  she 
could  afford,  and  with  these  she  took  her 
place  in  the  boat  again,  and,  after  half  an 
hour's  delay,  during  which  the  n.tin  were 
drinking  at  the  public-house,  proceeded  on 
the  journey. 

They  brought  some  beer  and  spirits  into 
the  boat  with  them,  and  what  with  drink- 
ing freely  before,  and  again  now,  were  soou 
on  a  fair  way  of  being  Quarrelsome  and  in* 
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toxicated.  Avoiding  the  small  cabin,  there- 
fore, which  was  very  dark  and  filthy,  and 
to  which  t  t),  her  and 

her  grandfather,  Nell  sat  in  the  open  air 
with  tin.'  old  man  by  her  side,  li.-temni:  to 
their  boisterous  hosts  with  a  palpitating1 
lie-art,  and  almost  wishing  herself  safe  on 
•i,  though  she  should  have  to 
walk  all  night. 

Th«y  were,  in  truth,  very  ruuired  noisy 
fellows,  and  quite  brutal  union"1  themselves, 
!Lfh  to  their  tigers. 

Thus  when  a  quarrel  arose  between  the 
man  who  v.  ;  and  his  friend  in  the 

cabin,  up..-.  ..n  who  had  first  sug- 

J  oll'i-rinir  Nell 

beer,  and  «  uarnd  led  to  a  seullle 

in  which  they  boat  each  other  fearfully,  to 
her  mev!ire->!hle  t-Tn.r,  neither  visited  his 
displeasur*  -  i  contented 

him-ejt'  v.  •!   his  ad\'  : 

on  whom,  in  addition  to  blows,  ho  bes* 
a  variety  of  compliments,    which,    happily 
for  the  child,  \\  •  us,  to 

jvas  finally  adjusted,  by  thr  man  who  had 
•   tli'.1  cabin  kin  oth»-r 

intf)  it  head  fir.-',  and  fikmj»  the  h'-h 
his  own  h'  nt  evincing  the  least 

discomposurn  himself,  or  c  in  Ins 

friend,  who,  being  of  a  tolerably  •trong 
ution  and  perfectly  inured  to  §uch 
,  went  to  sleep  as  he  wan,  with  ins 
heels  upwards,  and  in  a  couple  - 
or  so  was  snoring  comfortably. 

By  this  time   it   was  night  again,  and 


thouifh  the  child  felt  cold,  being  but  poorly 
clad,  her  anxious  thoughts  were  far  re- 
:  frr  in  her  own  suffering  or  uneasi- 
ness, and  busily  uring 
to  devise  some  scheme  for  their  joint  sub- 
sistence. The  same  spirit  which  had  sup- 
ported her  on  the  previous  night,  upheld 
and  sustained  her  now.  Her  grandfather 
lay  sleeping  safely  at  her  side,  and  the 
crime,  to  which  his  madness  urged  him, 
was  not  committed.  That  was  her  com- 
fort. 

How  every  circumstance  of  her  short, 
eventful  life,  came  thronging  into  her  mind 
as  they  travelled  on.  Slight  incidents, 
never  thought  of  or  remembered  until 
now ;  faces  seen  once  and  ever  since  for- 

D  ;   words  sjxjken  and  scarcely  heeded 
at  the  tinn  :  •  those 

v  mixing  up  and   linking  then- 
tin  r  ;    familiar   places   shaping 
themselves  out  in  the  darkness  from  • 
which,  when  approached,  were  of  all  others 
the    most  remote  and  most  unlike  t: 
sometimes  a  strange  confusion  in  her  mind 
relative  to  the  occasion  of  her  being  t 
and  the  place  to  which  she  was  going,  and 
the  people  she  was  with;  and  imagin 
suggesting  remarks  and  questions  wind) 
nly  in  her  ears,  that  she 
would  Mart,  nnd  turn,  and  be  almost  tempt- 
ed to  reply ;— .all  the  fancied  and  contra- 

:is  common  in  watching  nnd  excite- 
md  restless  change  of  place,  beset 
toe  child. 
She  happened,  while  she  was  thus  ea- 
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gaged,  to  encounter  the  face  of  the  man  on 
deck,  in  whom  the  sentimental  stage  of 
drunkenness  had  now  succeeded  to  the 
boisterous,  and  who,  taking-  from  his  mouth 
a  short  pipe,  quilted  over  with  string  for  its 
longer  preservation,  requested  that  she 
would  oblige  him  with  a  song. 

••  You  've  got  a  very  pretty  voice,  a  very 
soft  eye,  and  a  very  strong  memory,"  said 
this  gentleman ;  "  the  voice  and  eye  I  've 
got  evidence  for,  and  the  memory's  an 
opinion  of  my  own.  And  I'm  never 
wrong.  Let  me  hear  a  song  this  minute." 

"  I  don't  think  I  know  one,  sir,"  returned 
Nell. 

"  You  know  forty-seven  songs,"  said  the 
man,  with  a  gravity  which  admitted  of  no 
altercation  on  the  subject.  "Forty-seven's 
your  number.  Let  me  hear  one  of  'em  — 
the  best.  Give  me  a  song  this  minute." 

Not  knowing  what  might  be  the  conse- 
quences of  irritating  her  friend,  and  trem- 
bling with  the  fear  of  doing  so,  poor  Nell 
sang  him  some  little  ditty  which  she  had 
learned  in  happier  times,  and  which  was 
BO  agreeable  to  his  ear,  that  on  its  conclu- 
sion, he  in  the  same  peremptory  manner 
requested  to  be  favoured  with  another,  to 
which  he  was  so  obliging  as  to  roar  a  cho- 
rus to  no  particular  tune,  and  with  no  words 
at  all,  but  which  amply  made  up  in  its 
amazing  energy  for  its  deficiency  in  other 
respects.  The  noise  of  this  vocal  perform- 
ance awakened  the  other  man,  who,  stag- 
gering upon  deck,  and  shaking  his  late 
opponent  by  the  hand,  swore  that  singing 
was  his  pride  and  joy  and  chief  delight, 
and  that  he  desired  no  better  entertainment. 
With  a  third  call,  more  imperative  than 
either  of  the  two  former,  Nell  felt  obliged 
to  comply,  and  this  time  a  chorus  was  main- 
tained not  only  by  the  two  men  together, 
but  also  by  the  third  man  on  horseback, 
who,  being  by  his  position  debarred  from  a 
nearer  participation  in  the  revels  of  the 
night,  roared  when  Ins  companions  roared, 
and  rent  the  very  air.  In  this  way,  with 
little  cessation,  and  singing  the  same  songs 
again  and  again,  the  tiled  and  exhausted 
child  kept  them  in  good-humour  all  that 
night;  and  many  a  cottager,  who  was 


roused  from  his  soundest  sleep  by  the  dis- 
cordant chorus  as  it  floated  away  upon  the 
wind,  hid  his  head  beneath  the  bed-clothes 
and  trembled  at  the  sounds. 

At  length  the  morning  dawned.  It  was 
no  sooner  light  than  it  began  to  rain  heavily. 
As  the  child  could  not  endure  the  intolera- 
ble vapours  of  the  cabin,  they  covered  her, 
in  return  for  her  exertions,  with  Rome 
pieces  of  sail-cloth  and  ends  of  tarpaulin, 
which  sufficed  to  keep  her  tolerably  dry 
and  to  shelter  her  grandfather  besides.  As 
the  day  advanced  the  rain  increased.  At 
noon  it  poured  down  more  hopelessly  and 
heavily  than  ever,  without  the  faintest  pro- 
mise of  abatement. 

They  had  for  some  time  been  gradually 
approaching  the  place  for  which  they  were 
bound.  The  water  had  become  thicker  and 
dirtier ;  other  barges  coming  from  it  passed 
them  frequently ;  the  paths  of  coal  ash 
and  huts  of  red  staring  brick,  marked  the 
vicinity  of  some  great  manufacturing  town; 
while  scattered  streets  and  houses,  arid 
smoke  from  distant  furnaces,  indicated  that 
they  were  already  in  the  outskirts.  Now, 
the  clustered  roofs,  and  piles  of  buildings 
trembling  with  the  working  of  enginea 
and  dimly  resounding  with  their  shrieks 
and  throbbings ;  the  tall  chimneys  vomiting 
forth  a  black  vapour,  which  hung  in  a  dense 
ill-favoured  cloud  above  the  house-tops  and 
filled  the  air  with  gloom ;  the  clank  of 
hammers  beating  upon  iron,  the  roar  of 
busy  streets  and  noisy  crowds,  gradually 
augmenting  until  all  the  various  sounda 
blended  into  one  and  none  was  distinguish- 
able for  itself,  announced  the  termination 
of  their  journey. 

The  boat  floated  into  the  wharf  to  which 
it  belonged.  The  men  were  occupied  di 
rectly.  The  child  and  her  grandfather,  of 
ter  waiting  in  vain  to  thank  them,  or  asi 
them  whither  they  should  go,  passed  through 
a  dirty  lane  into  a  crowded  street,  and  stood 
amid  its  din  and  tumult,  and  in  the  pouring 
rain,  as  strange,  bewildered,  and  confused, 
as  if  they  had  lived  a  thousand  years  be- 
fore, and  were  raised  from  the  dead  arid 
placed  there  by  a  miracle. 
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THE  throng  of  people  hurried  by,  in  t\v<> 
opposite  streams,  with  no  symptoms  of  ces- 
sation  or  exhaustion ;  intent  upon  their  own 
affairs;  and  undisturbed  in  their  bi; 
speculations,  by  the  roar  of  carts  and 
wagons  laden  with  clashin  e  slip- 

ping of  horses'  feet  upon  the  wet  and 
greasy  pavement,  the  rattling  of  the  rain 
on  windows  and  umbrella- tops,  the  jostling 
of  the  more  impatient  passengers,  and  all 
the  noise  and  tumult  of  a  crowded  street  in 
the  high  tide  of  its  occupation :  while  the 
two  poor  strangers,  stunned  and  bewildered 
by  the  hurry  they  beheld  but  had  no  part 
in,  looked  mournfully  on ;  feeling  amidst 
th<*  crowd  a  solitude  which  Iras  no  parallel 
but  in  the  thirst  of  the  shipwrecked  mari- 
ner, who,  tost  to  and  fro  upon  the  billows 
of  a  mighty  ocean,  his  red  eyes  blinded  by 
looking  on  the  water  which  hems  him  in 
on  every  side,  has  not  one  drop  to  cool  his 
burnin 

They  withdrew  into  a  low  archway  for 
shelter  from  the  rain,  and  watched  the  faces 
of  those  who  passed,  to  find  in  one  among 
them  a  ray  of  encouragement  or  hope.  — 
Some  frowned,  some  smiled,  some  muttered 
to  themselves ;  some  made  slight  gestures, 
as  if  anticipating  the  conversation  in  which 
they  would  shortly  be  engaged ;  some  wore 
the  cunning  look  of  bargaining  and  plot- 
ting, M.:ne  were  anxious  and  eager,  some 
slow  and  dull ;  in  some  countenances  wen; 
written  gnin  ;  in  others  loss.  It  was  like 
:fidence  of  all  these  people 
to  stand  quietly  there,  looking  into  their 
faces  as  they  flitted  pawt.  In  busy  places, 
each  man  has  an  object  of  his  own, 
and  feels  assured  that  every  other  man  has 
iracter  and  purpose  are  written 
broad!  -ice.  In  the  public  walks 

and  lounges  of  a  town,  people  go  to  see  and 
to  be  seen,  and  '  ssion, 

with  but  little  repeated  a  hun- 

dred timey.     The  working-day  faces  • 
Bearer  to  the  truth,  and  1-  t  it  <>ut 


Falling   into   that    kinH   of   abstraction 
which  .such  a  solitude  awakens,  tho 
continued  to  gaze  upon  the  passing  < 
with  a  wondering  interest,  amountn 
most  to  a  temporary  ArntiUness  or  her 
own  condition.      Bat  cold,  wet,  bangs*, 
want  of  rest,  and  lack  of  any  place  in  which 
to  lay  her  aching  head,  soon  brougl 
thoughts  back  to  the  point  whence  they 


had  strayed.  No  one  passed  who  seemed 
to  take  notice  of  them,  or  to  whom  she 
durst  appeal.  After  some  time,  they  left 
their  place  of  refuge  from  the  weather,  and 
mingled  with  the  concourse. 

ning  came  on.  They  were  still 
wandering  up  and  down,  with  fewer  people 
about  them,  but  with  the  same  sense  of  so- 
litude in  their  own  breasts,  and  the  same 
indifference  from  all  around.  The  lights 
in  the  streets  and  shops  made  them  ft 
more  desolate,  for  with  their  help,  nijjht 
and  darkness  seemed  to  come  on  : 
Shivering  with  the  cold  and  damp,  ill  in 
body,  and  sick  to  death  at  heart,  the  child 
needed  her  utmost  firmness  and  resolution 
even  to  creep  along. 

Why  had  they  ever  come  to  this  noisy 
town,  when  there  were  peaceful  country 
places,  in  which,  at  least,  they  might  have 
hungered  and  thirsted,  with  loss  suffering 
than  in  its  squalid  strife.  They  were  but 
an  atom,  here,  in  a  mountain  heap  of  in 
the  very  sight  of  which  increased  their 
hopelessness  and 

The  child  had  not  only  to  endure  the 
accumulated  hardships  of  their  destitute 
condition,  but  to  bear  the  reproaches  of  her 
grandfather,  who  began  to  murmur  at  hav- 
ing been  led  away  fr-»m  their  late  abode, 
and  demand  that  they  should  return  to  it 
Being  now  penniless  and  no  relief  or  pros- 
pect of  relief  appearii:  'raced  their 
steps  through  the  deserted  street--,  and  went 
back  to  the  wharf,  hoping  to  find  the  boat 
in  which  they  had  come,  and  to  be  allowed 
to  sleep  on  board  that  night.  But  here 
again  they  \\cre  disappointed,  li-r  t. 
was  closed,  and  some  tierce  dogs,  barking 
at  their  approach,  obliged  them  to  retreat. 

"  We   must  sleep   in    the   open   air,   to- 
night,  dear,"   said    the    rhild,    in  n  weak 
.  as  they  turned  away   from   this  last 
repnlsr;  "and  to-morrow  we  will  bog  Ofjff 

Ul  som««  quiet  pnrt  of  tlir  i-ountr, 
try  to  earn  our  Im-ad  in  very  Imi. 

"  Why  did  you  bring  me  here1"  rett.rn- 

ed    the  old    in.-iti. 

these  close  eternal   streets.      We  came 

from  a  quiet  part  Why  did  you  force  roe 
to  leav 

44  Because  I  must  have  that  dream  I  told 
you  of,  no  more,"  said   tli  ith  a 

momentary  firmn 

•.  ••  must  live  among  poor  people,  of 
it  will  come  •gam.     Dear  grandfather,  vor 
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are  old  and  weak,  I  know ;  but  look  at  me. 
I  never  will  complain  if  you  will  not;  but 
I  have  some  suffering,  indeed." 

"Ah!  poor,  houseless,  wandering,  mo- 
therless child !"  cried  the  old  man,  clasp- 
ing his  hands,  and  gazing,  as  if  for  the  first 
time,  upon  her  travel-stained  dress,  and 
bruised  and  swollen  feet;  "has  all  my 
agony  of  care  brought  her  to  this  at  last! 
Was  I  a  happy  man  once,  and  have  I  lost 
happiness  and  all  I  had,  for  this  !" 

"  If  we  were  in  the  country  now,"  said 
the  child,  with  assumed  cheerfulness,  as 
they  walked  on  looking  about  them  for  a 
shelter,  "we  should  find  some  good  old 
tree,  stretching  out  his  green  arms  as  if 
he  loved  us,  and  nodding  and  rustling  as  if 
he  would  have  us  fall  asleep,  thinking  of 
him  while  he  watched.  Please  God,  we 
shall  be  there  soon — to-morrow  or  next  day 
at  the  farthest — and  in  the  meantime  let  us 
think,  dear,  that  it  was  a  good  thing  we 
came  here;  for  we  are  lost  in  the  crowd 
and  hurry  of  this  place,  and  if  any  cruel 
people  should  pursue  us,  they  could  surely 
never  trace  us  farther.  There 's  comfort 
in  that.  And  here's  a  deep  old  doorway — 
very  dark,  but  quite  dry,  and  warm  too,  for 
the  wind  don't  blow  in  here  —  What's 
that!" 

Uttering  a  half-shriek,  she  recoiled  from 
a  black  figure  which  came  suddenly  out  of 
the  dark  recess  in  which  they  were  about 
to  take  refuge,  and  stood  still  looking  at 
them. 

"  Speak  again,"  it  said  ;  "  do  I  know  the 
voice !" 

"No,"  replied  the  child,  timidly;  "we 
are  strangers,  and  having  no  money  for  a 
right's  lodging,  we  were  going  to  rest 
here." 

There  was  a  feeble  lamp  at  no  great  dis- 
tance; the  only  one  in  the  place,  which 
was  a  kind  of  square  yard,  but  sufficient  to 
show  how  poor  and  mean  it  was.  To  this, 
the  figure  beckoned  them ;  at  the  same  time 
drawing  within  its  rays,  as  if  to  show  that 
it  had  no  desire  to  conceal  itself  or  take 
them  at  an  advantage. 

The  form  was  that  of  a  man,  miserably 
clad,  and  begrimed  with  smoke,  which, 
perhaps  by  its  contrast  with  the  natural 
colour  of  his  skin,  made  him  look  paler  than 
he  really  was.  That  he  was  naturally  of 
a  very  wan  and  pallid  aspect,  however,  his 
hollow  cheeks,  sharp  features,  and  sunken 
eyes,  no  less  than  a  certain  look  of  patient 
endurance,  sufficiently  testified.  His  voice 
was  harsh  by  nature,  but  not  brutal ;  and 
though  his  face  —  besides  possessing  the 
characteristics  already  mentioned  —  was 
overshadowed  by  a  quantity  of  long  dark 
h»jr,  its  expression  was  neither  ferocious 
uor  cruei 


"How  came  you  to  think  of  resting 
there?"  he  said.  "Or  how,"  he  addrd, 
looking  more  attentively  at  the  child,  "do 
you  come  to  want  a  place  of  rest  at  this 
time  of  night  1" 

"Our  misfortunes,"  the  grandfather  an- 
swered, "  are  the  cause." 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  the  man,  looking 
still  more  earnestly  at  Nell,  "  how  wet  she 
is,  and  that  the  damp  streets  are  not  a  place 
for  her  1" 

"  I  know  it  well,  God  help  me,"  he  re- 
plied. "  What  can  I  do  1" 

The  man  looked  at  Nell  again,  and  gently 
touched  her  garments,  from  which  the  rain 
was  running  off  in  little  streams.  "  I  can 
give  you  warmth,"  he  said,  after  a  pause  ; 
"  nothing  else.  Such  lodging  as  I  have  is 
in  that  house,"  pointing  to  the  doorway 
from  which  he  had  emerged,  "  but  she  is 
safer  and  better  there  than  here.  The  fire 
is  in  a  rough  place,  but  you  can  pass  the 
night  beside  it  safely,  if  you  '11  trust  your 
selves  to  me.  You  see  that  red  light  yon- 
der?" 

They  raised  their  eyes,  and  saw  a  lurid 
glare  hanging  in  the  dark  sky  ;  the  dull 
reflection  of  some  distant  fire. 

"  It 's  not  far,"  said  the  man.  Shall  I 
take  you  there  1  You  were  going  to  sleep 
upon  cold  bricks ;  I  can  give  you  a  bed  of 
warm  ashes — nothing  better." 

Without  waiting  for  any  further  reply 
than  he  saw  in  their  looks,  he  took  Nell  in 
his  arms,  and  bade  the  old  man  follow. 

Carrying  her  as  tenderly,  and  as  easily, 
too,  as  if  she  had  been  an  infant,  and  show- 
ing himself  both  swift  and  sure  of  foot,  he 
led  the  way  through  what  appeared  to  be 
the  poorest  and  most  wretched  quarter  of 
the  town;  not  turning  aside  to  avoid  the 
overflowing  kennels  or  running  water- 
spouts, but  holding  his  course,  regardless 
of  such  obstructions,  and  making  his  way 
straight  through  them.  They  had  proceed- 
ed thus  in  silence  for  some  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  had  lost  sight  of  the  glare  to 
which  he  had  pointed,  in  the  dark  and  nar- 
row ways  by  which  they  had  come,  when 
it  suddenly  burst  upon  them  again,  stream- 
ing up  from  the  high  chimney  of  a  build- 
ing close  before  them. 

"  This  is  the  place,"  he  said,  pausing  at 
a  door  to  put  Nell  down  and  take  her  hand. 
"  Don't  be  afraid.  There 's  nobody  here 
will  harm  you." 

It  needed  a  strong  confidence  in  this 
assurance  to  induce  them  to  enter,  and 
what  they  saw  inside  did  not  diminish  their 
apprehension  and  alarm.  In  a  large  and 
lofty  building,  supported  by  pillars  of  iron, 
with  great  black  apertures  in  the  upper 
walls,  open  to  the  external  air ;  echoing  to 
the  roof  with  the  beating  of  hammers  and 
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loar  of  furnaces,  mingled  with  the  hissing 
of  red-hot  metal  plunged  into  water,  and  a 
hundred  stranjre  unearthly  noises  never 
heard  elsewhere;  in  this  gloomy  place, 
moving  like  demons  among  the  flame  and 
smoke,  dimly  and  fitfully  seen,  flushed  and 
tormented  by  the  burning  tires,  and  wield- 
ing great  weapons,  a  faulty  blow  from  any 
one  of  which  must  have  crushed  some 
workman's  skull,  a  number  of  men  labour- 
ed like  giants.  Others,  reposing  upon 
heaps  of  coals  or  ashes,  with  their  faces 
turned  to  the  black  vault  above,  slept  or 
;  from  their  toil.  Oti  .open- 

ing the  white-hot  furnace  door**,  cast  fuel 
on  the  flames,  which  came  rushing  and 
roaring  forth  to  meet  it,  and  licked  it  up 
like  oil.  Others  drew  forth,  with  clashing 
noise  upon  the  ground,  great  she* 
glowing  steel,  emitting  an  insupportable 
heat,  and  a  dull  deep  light  like  that  which 
reddens  in  the  eyes  of  savage  beasts. 


Through  these  bewildering  sights  and 
deafening  sounds,  their  conductor  led  them 
to  where,  in  a  dark  portion  of  the  building, 
one  furnace  burnt  by  night  and  day — so,  at 
least,  they  gathered  from  the  motion  of  hia 
lips,  for,  as  yet,  they  could  only  see  him 
speak  :  not  hear  him.  The  man  who  had 
been  watching  this  fire,  and  whose  task 
WM ended  for  the  present,  gladly  withdrew, 
and  left  them  with  their  friend;  who, 
spreading  X-'ii's  little  cloak  upon  a  heap 
of  ashes,  and  showing  her  where  she  could 
hang  her  outer-clothes  to  dry,  signed  to  her 
and  the  old  man  to  lie  down  and  sleep. 
For  himself,  he  took  his  station  on  a  rug- 
ged mat  before  the  furnace-door,  am: 
ing  his  chin  upon  his  hands,  watched  the 
flame  as  it  shone  through  the  iron  chinks, 
and  the  white  ashes  as  they  fell  into  their 
bright  hot  jrrave  below. 

The  warmth  of  her  bed,  hard  and  hum. 
ble  as  it  was,  combined  with  the  great  fa- 


tigue she  had  undorpono,  §oon  cau*« 

tumult  of  the  phro  to  full  with  a  frentler 
sound  upon  the  <\  earn,  and  WM 

not  long  in  lullit:  >••;>.     The  old 

man  wee  stretched  beside  li 
hand  upon  his  neck  she  lay  and  dreamed. 

It  was  yet   ni^ht   \rhen  she  awoke, 
did  she  know  h»w  Ion 
tmi".  she  had   -N'nt.      Hut  «-hr»    found    hrr- 
t«lf  protected,  both  from  any  cold  air  that 


find  it*  way  ii  ;!dmg,  an* 

from  the  scorching  heat,  by  win*    of  the 

clothes;  and  glancinj?  at  their 

,  saw  that  i  v  the  same 

• 

re,  am!  keeping 

so  very  ftill  that  he  did  not  even  sr. 
breathe.     She  lay   in  the  state  betweeu 
sleeping  and  waking,  looking  so  long  at  hit 
motion  lew  figure  that,  tt  Jisjlh,  she  almost 
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feared  he  had  died  as  he  sat  there ;  and, 
softly  risinnr  and  drawing  close  to  him,  ven- 
tured to  whisper  in  his  ear. 

He  moved,  and  glancing  from  her  to  the 
place  she  had  lately  occupied,  as  if  to  as- 
sure himself  that  it  was  really  the  child  so 
near  him,  looked  inquiringly  into  her  face. 

«•  I  feared  you  were  ill,"  she  said.  "  The 
other  men  are  all  in  motion,  and  you  are 
so  very  quiet." 

"  They  leave  me  to  myself,'7  ho  replied. 
"  They  know  my  humour.  They  laugh  at 
me,  but  don't  harm  me  in  it.  See  yonder, 
there — that's  my  friend." 

"  The  fire  1"  said  the  child. 

"  It  has  been  alive  as  long  as  I  have," 
the  man  made  answer.  "  We  talk  and 
think  together  all  night  long." 

The  child  glanced  quickly  at  him  in  her 
surprise,  but  he  had  turned  his  eyes  in  their 
former  direction,  and  was  musing  as  be- 
fore. 

"It's  like  a  book  to  me,"  he  said,— "the 
only  book  I  ever  learned  to  read ;  and  many 
an  old  story  it  tells  me.  It 's  music,  for  I 
should  know  its  voice  among  a  thousand, 
and  there  are  other  voices  in  its  roar.  It 
has  its  pictures,  too.  You  don't  know  how 
many  strange  faces  and  different  scenes  I 
trace  in  the  red-hot  coals.  It's  my  mem- 
ory, that  fire,  and  shows  me  all  my  life." 

The  child,  bending  down  to  listen  to  his 
words,  could  not  help  remarking  with  what 
brightened  eyes  he  continued  to  speak  and 
muse. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  with  a  faint  smile,  "  it 
was  the  same  when  I  was  quite  a  baby,  and 
crawled  about  it  till  I  fell  asleep.  My  fa- 
ther watched  it  then." 

"  Had  you  no  mother  1"  asked  the  child. 

"No;  she  was  dead.  Women  work 
hard  in  these  parts.  She  worked  herself 
to  death,  they  told  me  ;  and,  as  they  said  so 
then,  the  fire  has  gone  on  saying  the  same 
thing  ever  since.  I  suppose  it  was  true. 
I  have  always  believed  it." 

"  Were  you  brought  up  here,  then  ?" 
said  the  child. 

"Summer  and  winter,"  he  replied. — 
"  Secretly  at  first,  but  when  they  found  it 
out,  they  let  him  keep  me  here.  So  the 
fire  nursed  me  —  the  same  fire.  It  has 
never  gone  out" 

"You  are  fond  of  it?"  said  the  child. 

"  Of  course  I  am.  He  died  before  it.  I 
saw  him  fall  down — just  there,  where  those 
ashes  are  burning  now  —  and  wondered,  I 
remember,  why  it  didn't  help  him." 

"  Have  you  been  here  ever  since  1"  asked 
the  child. 

"Ever  since  I  came  to  watch  it;  but 
there  was  a  while  between,  and  a  very  cold 
dreary  while  it  was.  It  burnt  all  the  time, 
though,  and  roared  and  leaped  when  I  came 


back,  as  it  used  to  do  in  our  play  days. 
You  may  guess  from  looking  at  me  what 
kind  of  child  I  was,  but  for  all  the  differ- 
ence between  us  I  was  a  child,  and  when 
I  sow  you  in  the  street  to-night,  you  put 
me  in  mind  of  myself  ns  I  was  after  he 
died,  and  made  me  wish  to  bring  you  to 
the  old  fire.  I  thought  of  those  old  times 
again,  when  I  saw  you  sleeping  by  it.  You 
should  be  sleeping  now.  Lie  down  again, 
poor  child,  lie  down  again." 

With  that  he  led  her  to  her  rude  couch, 
and  covering  her  with  the  clothes  with 
which  she  had  found  herself  enveloped 
when  she  awoke,  returned  to  his 
whence  he  removed  no  more,  unless  to  feed 
the  furnace,  but  remained  motionless  as  a 
statue.  The  child  continued  to  watch  him 
for  a  little  time,  but  soon  yielded  to  the 
drowsiness  that  came  upon  her,  and,  in 
the  dark  strange  place,  and  on  the  heap  of 
ashes,  slept  as  peacefully,  as  if  the  room 
had  been  a  palace  chamber,  and  the  bed,  a 
bed  of  down. 

When  she  awoke  again,  broad  day  was 
shining  through  the  lofty  openings  in  the 
walls,  and,  stealing  in  slanting  rays  but 
midway  down,  seemed  to  make  the  build- 
ing darker  than  it  had  been  at  night.  The 
clang  and  tumult  were  still  going  on,  and 
the  remorseless  fires  were  burning  fiercely 
as  before;  for  few  changes  of  night  and 
day  brought  rest  or  quiet  there. 

Her  friend  parted  his  breakfast — a  scanty 
mess  of  coffee  and  some  coarse  bread  — 
with  the  child  and  her  grandfather,  and  in- 
quired whither  they  were  going.  She  told 
him  that  they  sought  some  distant  country 
place,  remote  from  towns,  or  even  other 
villages,  and  with  a  faltering  tongue  in- 
quired what  road  they  would  do  best  to 
take. 

"  I  know  little  of  the  country,"  he  said, 
shaking  his  head;  "for  such  as  I  pass  all 
our  lives  before  our  furnace  doors,  and  sel- 
dom go  forth  to  breathe.  But  there  01 ; 
such  places  yonder." 

"  And  far  "from  here  1"  said  Nell. 

"  Ay,  surely.  How  could  they  be  near 
us,  and  be  green  and  fresh"?  The  road  lies, 
too,  through  miles  and  miles,  all  lighted 
up  by  fires  like  ours — a  strange  black 
road,  and  one  that  would  frighten  you  by 
night." 

"We  are  here,  and  must  go  on,"  said 
the  child,  boldly,  for  she  saw  that  the  old 
man  listened  with  anxious  ears  to  this  ac- 
count. 

"Rough  people  —  paths  never  made  for 
little  feet  like  yours  — a  dismal,  blighted 
way — is  there  no  turning  back,  my  child  ?" 

"There  is  none,"  cried  Nell,  pressing 
forward.  "  If  you  can  direct  us,  do.  If 
not,  pray  do  not  seek  to  turn  us  from  our 
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peVpose.  Indeed  you  do  not  know  the  dan- 
ger that  we  shun,  and  how  right  and  true 
we  are  in  flying  from  it,  or  you  would 
not  try  to  stop  us,  I  am  sure  you  would 
not."  ' 

"God  forbid,  if  it  is  so!"  said  their  un- 
couth protector,  glancing  from  the  eager 
child  to  her  grandfather,  who  hung  his 
head  and  bent  his  eyes  upon  the  ground. 
"  I  '11  direct  you  from  the  door,  the  best  I 
can.  I  wish  I  could  do  more." 

He  showed  them,  then,  by  which  road 
they  must  leave  the  town,  and  what  course 
they  should  hold  when  they  had  gained  it 
He  lingered  so  long  on  these  instructions 


that  the  child  with  a  fervent  blessing  tore 
herself  away,  and  staid  to  hear  no  more. 

But  before  they  had  reached  the  cornel 
of  the  lane,  the  man  came  running  after 
them,  and  pressing  her  hand,  left  something 
in  it — two  old,  battered,  smoke-encrusted 
penny  pieces.  Who  knows  but  they  shone 
as  brightly  in  the  eyes  of  a;  _'(>lden 

gifts  that  have  been  chronicled  on  tombs  J 

And  thus  they  separated :  the  child  to 
lead  her  sacred  charge  further  from  guilt 
and  shame,  and  the  labourer  to  attach  a 
fresh  interest  to  the  spot  where  his  guests 
had  slept;  and  read  new  histories  in  hi* 
furnace  fire. 


CHAPTER  THE  FORTY-FIFTH. 


IN  all  their  journeying,  they  had  never 
longed  so  ardently,  they  had  never  so  pined 
and  wearied,  for  the  freedom  of  pure  air 
and  open  country,  as  now.  No,  not  even 
on  that  memorable  morning,  when,  desert- 
ing  their  old  home,  they  abandoned  them- 
selves to  the  mercies  of  a  strange  world, 
and  left  all  the  dumb  and  senseless  things 
they  had  known  and  loved,  behind  —  not 
even  then,  had  they  so  yearned  for  the  frc*h 
eolitudes  of  wood,  hill-side,  and  field,  as 

n  the  noise  and  dirt  and  vapour, 
of  the  great  manufacturing  town,  recking 
with  Irrin  mi.-i.-ryand  hungry  wretch' 
hemmed  them  in  on  every  side,  and  seemed 
it  out  hope,  and  render  escape  im- 
possible, 

"Two  days  and  flights!"  thought  the 
child.  "  He  said  two  days  and  nighU  we 
should  have  to  spend  among  such  scones  as 
these.  <  >  ve  to  reach  the  coun- 

iirnin,   if  we  get  clear  of  the-e 
dreadful   place.*.  it   is  only  to  li<; 

down  nnd  <.'"•,  with  what  a  grateful  heart  I 
shall  ih.'ink  (Jod  for  50  muc 

\S  .fh  thought-*  like  this,  and  with  aome 
•  lling  to  a  gr« 

only  very  poor  and  mmple  pcopV 

wh(  r  :;it  maintni; 

rery  hum! 

from  Hieh  terrors  np  that  from 

flod,  —  the  child,  with  no  resource  b' 

poor  mnn's  gift,  and  no  encouragement  but 

that  which  Mowed  tir-  >  heart,  and 

MM  »f  tin-  truth  and  right  of  wl, 
did,  n.-rv.'.i  her-'lf  to  this  last  j 
oursucd  her  task. 

16 


"  We  shall  be  very  slow  to-day,  dear," 
she  said,  as  they  toiled  painfully  through 
the  streets ;  "  my  feet  are  sore,  and  I  have 
pains  in  all  my  limbs  from  the  wet  of  yes- 
terday. I  saw  that  he  looked  at  us  and 
thought  of  that,  when  he  said  how  long  we 
should  be  upon  the  road." 

"  It  was  a  dreary  way  he  told  us  of,"  re- 
turned her  grandfather,  piteously.  "  la 
there  no  other  road  1  Will  you  not  let  me 
go  some  other  way  than  ti 

"  Places  lie  beyond  these,"  said  the  child, 
firmly,  "  where  wo  may  live  in  peace,  ami 
be  tempted  to  do  no  harm,  We  will  take 
the  road  that  promises  to  have  that  end, 
and  wo  would  not  turn  out  of  it,  if  it  wore 
a  hundred  time  n  our  fours  l$ad 

us  to  expect  We  would  not,  dear,  would 

"No,"  replied  the  old  man,  waver 
In:-  voice,  no  less  than  in  his  manner. 
Let  us  go  on.     I  am  ready.     I  nm  quite 
ready,  Nell." 

The  child  walked  with   morn  difl'. 
than  she  had  led  her  companion  to  c> 
for  the  puins  that  rack' 
no  common  severity,  and  exertion  mcrcas* 
cd   them.        P.- it    tiiey    wrung  from    !•• 
ruinplfiint,   or   U«k   of   niU'i-ring;    nrul   al- 

i  flic  two  traveller)! 
slowly,  they  did  proceed;  .-• 

IPW  of  time,  began  to  feei  that 
,.;re  f/iirly  on  tlieir  way. 
A  long  Huburbof  re«l  l»nrk  IJOUSHH — Home 
with  patches  of  gnrden-ground,  win-re 

ib«  shrink- 

i.-avos,  and  coarse  rank  flow«-r«;  and 
whVc  the  ktrtiggling  TOgetation  nckcnwJ 
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ana  sank  under  the  hot  breath  of  the  kiln 
and  furnace,  making  them  by  its  presence 
seem  yet  more  blighting  and  unwholesome 
than  in  the  town  itself, — a  long,  flat,  strag- 
gling suburb  passed,  they  came  by  slow 
>s  ii[>on  a  cheerless  region,  where  not 
a  blade  of  grass  was  seen  to  grow;  where 
not  a  bud  put  forth  its  promise  in  the 
spring;  where  nothing  green  could  live  but 
on  the  surface  of  the  stagnant  pools,  which 
here  and  there  lay  idly  sweltering  by  the 
black  road-side. 

Advancing  more  and  more  into  the 
shadow  of  this  mournful  place,  its  dark  de- 
pressing influence  stole  upon  their  spirits, 
and  filled  them  with  a  dismal  gloom.  On 
every  side,  and  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see 
into  the  heavy  distance,  tall  chimneys, 
crowding  on  each  other,  and  presenting 
that  endless  repetition  of  the  same  dull, 
ugly,  form,  which  is  the  horror  of  oppres- 
sive dreams,  poured  out  their  plague  of 
smoke,  obscured  the  light,  and  made  foul 
the  melancholy  air.  On  mounds  of  ashes 
by  the  way-side,  sheltered  only  by  a  few 
rough  boards,  or  rotten  pent-house  roofs, 
strange  engines  spun  and  writhed  like  tor- 
tured creatures;  clanking  their  iron  chains, 
shrieking  in  their  rapid  whirl  from  time  to 
time  as  though  in  torment  unendurable, 
and  making  the  ground  tremble  with  their 
agonies.  Dismantled  houses  here  and  there 
appeared,  tottering  to  the  earth,  propped 
up  by  fragments  of  others  that  had  fallen 
down,  unroofed,  windowless,  blackened,  de- 
solate, but  yet  inhabited.  Men,  women, 
children,  wan  in  their  looks  and  ragged  in 
attire,  tended  the  engines,  fed  their  tribu- 
tary fires,  begged  upon  the  road,  or  scowl- 
ed half-naked  from  the  doorless  houses. 
Then  came  more  of  the  wrathful  monsters, 
whose  like  they  almost  seemed  to  be  in 
their  wildness  and  their  untamed  air, 
screeching  and  turning  round  and  round 
again ;  and  still,  before,  behind,  and  to  the 
right  and  left,  was  the  same  interminable 
perspective  of  brick  towers,  never  ceasing 
in  their  black  vomit,  blasting  all  things  liv- 
ing or  inanimate,  shutting  out  the  face  of 
day,  and  closing  on  all  these  horrors  with 
&  dense  dark  cloud. 

But  night-time  in  this  dreadful  spot !  — 
night,  when  the  smoke  was  changed  to  fire; 
when  every  chimney  spirted  up  its  flame; 
and  places,  that  had  been  dark  vaults  all 
day,  now  shone  red-hot,  with  figures  mov- 
ing to  and  fro  within  their  blazing  jaws, 
and  calling  to  one  another  with  hoarse  cries 
— night,  when  the  noise  of  every  strange 
machine  was  aggravated  by  the  darkness 
when  the  people  near  them  looked  wilder 
and  more  savage;  when  bands  of  unem- 
ployed labourers  paraded  in  the  roads,  or 
elu.<rtereC  torch-light  round  their  leaders, 


who  told  them  in  stern  language  of  their 
wrongs,  and  urged  them  on  to  frightful 
cries  and  threats;  when  maddened  men, 
armed  with  sword  and  firebrand,  spurning 
the  tears  and  prayers  of  women  who  would 
restrain  them,  rushed  forth  on  errands  of 
terror  and  destruction,  to  work  no  ruin  half 
so  surely  as  their  own — night,  when  carts 
came  rumbling  by,  filled  with  rude  coffins 
(for  contagious  disease  and  death  had  been 
busy  with  the  living  crops);  when  orphans 
cried,  and  distracted  women  shrieked  and 
followed  in  their  wake — night,  when  some 
called  for  bread,  and  some  for  drink  to 
drown  their  cares;  and  some  with  tears, 
and  some  with  staggering  feet,  and  some 
with  bloodshot  eyes,  went  brooding  home — 
night,  which,  unlike  the  night  that  Heaven 
sends  on  earth,  brought  with  it  no  peace, 
nor  quiet,  nor  signs  of  blessed  sleep, — who 
shall  tell  the  terrors  of  the  night  to  that 
young  wandering  child ! 

And  yet  she  lay  down,  with  nothing  be- 
tween her  and  the  sky ;  and  with  no  fears 
for  herself,  for  she  was  past  it  now,  put  up 
a  prayer  for  the  poor  old  man.  So  very 
weak  and  spent  she  felt,  so  verv  calm  and 
unresisting,  that  she  had  no  thoughts  of 
any  wants  of  her  own,  but  prayed  that 
God  would  raise  up  some  friend  for  him, 
She  tried  to  recall  the  way  they  h.id  come, 
and  to  look  in  the  direction  where  the  fire 
by  which  they  had  slept  last  night  was 
burning.  She  had  forgotten  to  a^k  the 
name  of  the  poor  man,  their  friend,  and 
when  she  had  remembered  him  in  her 
prayers,  it  seemed  ungrateful  not  to  turn 
one  look  towards  the  spot  where  he  was 
watching. 

A  penny  loaf  was  all  they  had  had  that  day. 
It  was  very  little,  but  even  hunger  was  for- 
gotten in  the  strange  tranquillity  that  crept 
over  her  senses.  She,  lay  down  very  gently, 
and,  with  a  quiet  smile  upon  her  face,  fell 
into  a  slumber.  It  was  not  like  sleep — 
and  yet  it  must  have  been,  or  why  those 
pleasant  dreams  of  the  little  scholar  oil 
night  long ! 

Morning  came.  Much  weaker,  dimin 
ished  powers  even  of  sight  and  hearing, 
and  yet  the  child  made  no  complaint — per- 
haps would  have  made  none,  even  if  she 
had  not  that  inducement  to  be  silent,  tra- 
velling by  her  side.  She  felt  a  hope  less- 
ness  of  their  ever  being  extricated  together 
from  that  forlorn  place,  a  dull  conviction 
that  she  was  very  ill,  perhaps  dying;  but 
no  fear  or  anxiety. 

A  loathing  of  food,  that  she  was  not  con- 
scious of  until  they  expended  their  last 
penny  in  the  purchase  of  another  loaf,  pre- 
vented her  partaking  even  of  this  poor  re- 
past. Her  grandfather  ate  greedily,  which 
ehc  was  glad  to  see. 
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way  lay  through  the  same  scenes 
as  y< •-'  r  improve- 

ment, me  thick  air,  dif- 

ficult to  breathe;  the  same  blighted  ground, 
•ii'1  hopeless  pn>-  -une  misery 

and  distress.     Objects  appeared  more  dim, 
U»e  noise  less,  tin-  path  more  ruirirod  and 
r   sometimes  she  stumbled,  and 
becam  •     ere,  in  the  oflort  to 

prevent  herself  from  falling.     Poor  child  ! 
the  cause  was  in  h«-r  tottering  !'• 

Towards  the  afternoon,  her  grandfather 
complained  bitterly  of  hun^-r.  She  ap- 
proached ono  of  the  wretched  hovels  by 
the  way-side,  and  knocked  with  her  hand 
upon  the  door. 

"What  would  you  have  here?"  said  a 
gaunt  miserable  man,  < 

irity.     A  morsel  of  bread." 

•   Do  you  see  that  F  :  the  man, 

hoarsely,   jx»mlm<_r  to  a   kind  of  hnin: 
the  grouml.     "  That's  a  dead  child.    I  ntid 
rive  hnn-lred   other   : 

of  work   three  months  ngo.      That  is  my 
third  dead  child,  and  last     Do  you  think  I 
harity  to  bestow,  or  a  morsel  of  broad 
to  pp:i 

Tli.-  child  recoiled  from  th«^  (i.w)r,  ami   it 
:  upon  h'T.     Impelled  by  strong  ne- 
cessity, she  knocked  at  another,  a  neigh- 


one,  which,  yielding  to  tlu- 
are  of  hor  hand,  nV\v  - 

It  seemed  that  a  couple  of  poor  families 
lived  in  this  dovol,  for  two  women,  each 
amon^  children  of  her  own,  occupied  differ- 
ent portions  of  the  room.  In  the  centre 
stood  a  grave  gentleman  in  black,  who  ap- 
peared to  have  just  entered,  and  who  held 
by  the  arm  a  boy. 

-  More,  woman,"  he  said,  "  I: 
deaf  and  dumb  son.    You  may  thank  nit-  ti>i 
restoring  him  to  you.     He  was  brought  !>»*• 
fore  me  this  morninir,  charged  with  theft 
and  with  any  other  boy  it  would  have  gone 
hard,  1  a.-sun'  you.      Hut  as  I  had  compas- 
sion   on    lu>    mlirmitir.s    and     thought    he 
miL'ht  have  li-irnt  no  better.  1   have  man- 
aijrd  to  bring  him  hack  to  you.    Take  more 
•'  linn  for  the  future." 

"And  won't  you  Lr'\(>  me  back  my  son?*" 
said  the  other  woman,  hastily  rising  and 

\\ont  you  giv. 

back  my  son,  air,  who  waa  transport, 
the  same  ofl. 

"  Was  he  deaf  and  dumb,  woman!"  ask 
ed  tip  -nly. 

••  U 

was  not" 

••  He  w.i  ••woman.     "  He  wa» 

deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  to  all  that  was  good 
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and  right,  from  his  cradle.  Her  boy  may 
have  learnt  no  better!  where  did  mine 
learn  better?  \vhere  could  he 7  who  was 
there  to  teach  him  better,  or  where  was  it 
to  be  learnt  ?" 

'•  Peace,  woman,"  said  the  gentleman, 
"your  boy  was  in  possession  of  all  his 

"He  was,"  cried  the  mother;  "and  he 
was  the  more  easy  to  be  led  astray  because 
he  had  them.  If  you  save  this  boy  because 
he  may  not  know  right  from  wrong,  why 
did  you  not  save  mine  who  was  never 
taught  the  difference?  You  gentlemen 
nave  as  good  a  right  to  punish  her  boy,  that 
God  has  kept  in  ignorance  of  sound  and 
speech,  as  you  have  to  punish  mine,  that 
you  kept  in  ignorance  yourselves.  How 
many  of  the  girls  and  boys — ah,  men  and 
women,  too, — that  are  brought  before  you, 
and  you  don't  pity,  are  deaf  and  dumb  in 
their  minds,  and  go  wrong  in  that  state, 
and  are  punished  in  that  state,  body  and 
soul,  while  you  gentlemen  are  quarrelling 
among  yourselves  whether  they  ought  to 
learn  this  or  that  ? — Be  a  just  man,  sir,  and 
give  me  back  my  son." 

'"  You  are  desperate,"  said  the  gentle- 
man, taking  out  his  snuff-box,  "  and  I  am 
eorry  for  you." 

"  I  am  desperate,"  returned  the  woman, 
"and  you  have  made  me  so.  Give  me  back 
my  son,  to  work  for  these  helpless  children. 
Be  a  just  man,  sir,  and  for  God's  sake,  as 
you  have  had  mercy  upon  this  boy,  give  me 
back  my  son!" 

The  child  had  seen  and  heard  enough  to 
know  that  this  was  not  a  place  at  which  to 
aek  for  alms.  She  led  the  old  man  softly 
from,  the  door,  and  they  pursued  their 
journey. 

With  less  and  less  of  hope  or  strength, 
as  they  went  on,  but  with  an  undiminished 


|  resolution  not  to  betray  by  any  word  or 
sign  her  sinking  state,  so  long  as  she  had 
energy  to  move,  the  child,  throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  that  hard  day,  compelled  herself 
to  proceed  ;  not  even  stopping  to  rest  as  fre- 
quently as  usual,  to  compensate  in  some 
im-a^ire  for  the  tardy  pace  at  which  she 
was  obliged  to  walk.  Evening  was  draw- 
ing on,  but  had  not  closed  in,  when  —  still 
travelling  among  the  same  dismal  objects — 
they  came  to  a  busy  town. 

Faint  and  spiritless  as  they  were,  its 
streets  were  insupportable.  After  humbly 
asking  for  relief  at  some  few  doors  and  be- 
ing repulsed,  they  agreed  to  make  their 
way  out  of  it  as  speedily  as  they  could,  and 
try  if  the  inmates  of  any  lone  house  beyond, 
would  have  more  pity  on  their  exhausted 
state. 

They  were  dragging  themselves  along 
through  the  last  street,  and  the  child  felt 
that  the  time  was  close  at  hand  when  her 
enfeebled  powers  would  bear  no  more. — 
There  appeared  before  them,  at  this  junc- 
ture, going  in  the  same  direction  as  them- 
selves, a  traveller  on  foot,  who,  with  a 
portmanteau  strapped  to  his  back,  leant 
upon  a  stout  stick,  as  he  walked,  and  read 
from  a  book  which  he  held  in  his  other 
hand. 

It  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  come  up 
with  him,  and  beseech  his  aid,  for  he  walk- 
ed fast,  and  was  a  little  distance  in  advance. 
At  length  he  stopped  to  look  more  atteii' 
lively  at  some  passage  in  his  book.  Ani- 
mated with  a  ray  of  hope,  the  child  shot  on 
before  her  grandfather,  and,  going  close  to 
the  stranger  without  rousing  him  by  the 
sound  of  her  footsteps,  began  in  a  few  faint 
words  to  implore  his  help. 

He  turned  his  head,  the  child  clappeo 
her  hands  together,  uttered  a  wild  shriek 
and  fell  senseless  at  his  feet. 
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IT  was  the  poor  *cnoolm  uther 

than  the  poor  schoolmaster.  Scarcely  less 
moved  and  surprised  by  the  sight  of  the 
child  than  she  had  been  on  recognising 
him,  he  stood  for  a  moment  silent  and  con- 
founded by  this  unexpected  apparition,  with- 
out ev-  mind  to  raise  her 
from  UHJ  ground. 

But  quickly  recovering  his  self-posses- 
sion, he  threw  »io\vn  hi?-  slick  and  book,  and 
dropping  01  •  brnde  her,  endea- 

voured by  MIC h  himp,  ia  occurred 

to  hit;  to  h"r-»-lf;  while  JUT 

y  by,  wrun<r  his 
:nl'-ar- 
ttaioM  to  sjx-ak  to  him,  wi  re  it 


E 


ing 


mn 


into    his    face. 


,rht  how  weak  and 
till  n 
ilook  np<iii  In  roachful 


old  man. 
ill  ibi 

and 

iimp,  and  ' 
old   man   gather  up  n»-r   1  "',«•   b.i.«k 

UtMir      ' 

1-5  a  small   inn  witli 
which  it  would  seem  he  had  bo 


ns  w  hen  so  unexpectedly  overtaken. 
Towards   this  place    he   hurried    with   hia 
unconscious  burden,  and  rushini:  in' 
kitchen,    and    calling    u|xm    tin;   company 
thore  assembled   to  make   way   for  « 
sake,  deposited  it  on  si  chair  bi-thn?  tl. 

The  company,  who  ru.-r  in  contus--  -i  ujv 
on  the  schoolmaster's  entr,: 
pie  usually  do  under  Midi  circumslnnces. 
Kvprylxidy  railed   tl.r  his  or  her  !'.r.  oiirite 
remedy,  which  nolxHly  brought; 
for  rriore  air.  at  th»>  same  tin:' 
excluding  what  air  then-  was   by   closinj; 
round    the    object    of    sympathy;    and    all 
wondered    why    somebody    rl.-«-    di.ii. 
what  it  never  appoan-d  to  occur  to  tln'in 
niiL'lit  be  doiit-  by  tb.  : 

The   landlady,  h.iw.-v.-r.  u  ho  ]*** 
more    readnii1.-.-  and   nctivity    tbun  a- 
them,  and  who  bad  \\  illi'i' 
:i    of  tb<-    iiH-n* 
running  in   with  a  lit'b-   hot   ! 
nnd   wntrr;    follow  •••!    bv 

•:ch  «'t!n-r 


b<T 


:i  an  to  stir 
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a  fitiLr'T  any  more,  the  women  straightway 
carried  h»-r  or!' to  bed;  and  having  rovered 
ner  uj)  warm,  bathed  her  cold  feet,  and 
wrapped  them  in  flannel,  they  despatched 

r  t'or  the  doctor. 

The  doctor,  who  was  a  red-nosed  gen- 
tleman with  a  great  bunch  of  seals  dan- 
gling below  a  waistcoat  of  ribbed  black 
.  arrived  with  all  speed,  nnd  taking 
his  seat  by  the  bedside  of  poor  Nell,  drew 
out  his  watch,  and  felt  her  pulse.  Then 
he  looked  at  her  tongue,  then  he  felt  her 
pulse  again,  and  while  he  did  so,  he 
the  half-emptied  wine-glass  as  if  in  pro- 
found abstraction. 

"  I  should  give  her — "  said  the  doctor  at 
length,  "a  tea-spoonful,  every  now  and 
then,  of  hot  brandy  and  water." 

"  Why,  that 's  exactly  what  we  ve  done, 
sir!"  said  the  delighted  landlady. 

"  I  should  also,"  observed  the  doctor, 
who  had  passed  the  foot-bath  on  the  stairs, 
"  I  should  also,"  said  the  doctor,  in  the 
voice  of  an  oracle,  "  put  her  feet  in  hot 
water,  and  wrap  them  up  in  flannel.  I 
should  likewise,"  said  the  doctor,  with  in- 
creased solemnity,  "give  her  something 
light  for  supper  —  the  wing  of  a  roasted 
fowl  now — " 

"Why  goodness  gracious  me  sir,  it's 
cooking  at  the  kitchen  fire  this  instant !" 
cried  the  landlady.  And  so  indeed  it  was, 
for  the  schoolmaster  had  ordered  it  to  be 
put  down,  and  it  was  getting  on  so  well 
that  the  doctor  might  have  smelt  it  if  he 
had  tried — perhaps  he  did. 

"  You  may  then,"  said  the  doctor,  rising 
gravely,  "  givp  her  a  glass  of  hot  mulled 
wine,  if  she  likes  wine — " 

"And  a  toast,  sir?"  suggested  the  landlady. 
"  Ay,"  said  the  doctor,  in  the  tone  of  a 
man  who  makes  a  dignified  concession. 
"And  a  toast — of  bread.  But  be  very  par- 
ticular to  make  it  of  bread,  if  you  please, 
ma'am." 

With  which  parting  injunction,  slowly 
and  portentously  delivered,  the  doctor  de- 
parted, leaving  the  whole  house  in  admi- 
ration of  that  wisdom  which  tallied  so 
closely  with  their  own.  Everybody  said 
he  was  a  very  shrewd  doctor  indeed,  and 
knew  perfectly  what  people's  constitutions 
were ;  which  there  appears  some  reason  to 
uuppose  he  did. 

While  her  supper  was  preparing,  the 
child  fell  ,into  a  refreshing  sleep,  from 
which  they  were  obliged  to  rouse  her  when 
't  was  ready.  As  she  evinced  extraordi- 
nary uneasiness  on  learning  that  her  grand- 
father was  below  stairs,  and  was  greatly 
troubled  at  the  thought  of  their  being  apart, 
he  took  his  supper  with  her.  Finding  her 
still  very  restless  on  this  head,  they  made 
him  up  a  bed  in  in  inner  room,  to  which 


IH>  presently  retired.  The  key  of  this 
chamber  happened  by  good  fortune  to  be 
on  that,  side  of  the  door  which  was  in  Nell's 
room ;  she  turned  it  on  him  when  the  land- 
lady had  withdrawn,  and  crept  to  bed  a^uin 
with  a  thankful  heart. 

The  schoolmaster  sat  for  a  long  time 
smoking  his  pipe  by  the  kitchen  tire,  which 
was  now  deserted,  thinking,  with  a  very 
happy  face,  on  the  fortunate  chance  which 
had  brought  him  so  opportunely  to  the 
child's  assistance,  and  parrying,  as  well  as 
in  his  simple  way  he  could,  the  inquisitive 
•examination  of  the  landlady,  who  had 
a  Lrreat  curiosity  to  be  made  acquainted 
with  every  particular  of  Nell's  life  and  his- 
tory. The  poor  schoolmaster  was  so  open- 
ijearted,  and  so  little  versed  in  the  most 
ordinary  cunning  or  deceit,  that  she  could 
not  have  failed  to  succeed  in  the  first  five 
minutes,  but  that  he  happened  to  be  unac- 
quainted with  what  she  wished  to  know  ; 
!  and  so  he  told  her.  The  landlady,  by  no 
!  means  satisfied  with  this  assurance,  which 
!  she  considered  an  ingenious  evasion  of  the 
.question,  rejoined  that  he  had  his  reasons 
of  course.  Heaven  forbid  that  she  should 
wish  to  pry  into  the  affairs  of  her  custom- 
ers, which  indeed  were  no  business  of  hers, 
who  had  so  many  of  her  own.  She  had 
merely  asked  a  civil  question,  and  to  be 
sure  she  knew  it  would  meet  with  a  civil 
answer.  She  was  quite  satisfied  —  quite. 
She  had  rather  perhaps  that  he  would  have 
said  at  once  that  he  didn't  choose  to  be 
communicative,  because  that  would  have 
been  plain  and  intelligible.  However,  she 
had  no  right  to  be  ofl'ended  of  course.  He 
was  the  best  judge,  and  had  a  perfect  right 
to  say  what  he  pleased ;  nobody  could  dis- 
pute that,  for  a  moment.  Oh  dear,  no ! 

"  I  assure  you,  my  good  lady,"  said  the 
mild  schoolmaster,  "  that  I  have  told  you 
the  plain  truth — as  I  hope  to  be  saved,  I 
have  told  you  the  truth." 

"  Why  then,  1  do  believe  you  are  in  ear- 
nest," rejoined  the  landlady,  with  ready 
good-humour,  "  and  I  'm  very  sorry  I  have 
teased  you.  But  curiosity  you  know  is  the 
curse  of  our  sex,  and  that's  the  fact." 

The  landlord  scratched  his  head,  as  if  ho 
thought  the  curse  sometimes  involved  the 
other  sex  likewise;  but  he  was  prevented 
from  making  any  remark  to  that  effect,  if 
he  had  it  in  contemplation  to  do  so,  by  the 
schoolmaster's  rejoinder. 

"You  should  question  me  for  half-a-dozen 
hours  at  a  sitting,  and  welcome,  and  I  would 
answer  you  patiently  for  the  kindness  of 
heart  you  have  shown  to-night,  if  I  could,*' 
he  said.  "  As  it  is,  please  to  take  care  of 
her  in  the  morning,  and  let  me  know  early 
how  she  is;  and  to  understand  that  I  are 
pay-master  for  the  three." 
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So,  parting  with  them  on  most  friendly 
terms,  not  the  less  cordial  perhaps  for  this 
last  direction,  the  schoolmaster  wont  to  his 
bed,  and  the  host  and  hostess  to  theira. 

The  report  in  the  morning  was,  that  the 
child  was  better,  but  was  extremely  weak, 
and  would  at  least  require  a  day's  rest,  and 
careful  nursing,  before  she  could  proceed 
upon  her  journey.  The  schoolmaster  re- 
ceived this  communication  with  perfect 
cheerfulness,  observing  that  he  had  a  day 
to  spare — two  days  for  that  matter — and 
could  very  well  afibrd  to  wait.  As  the  pa- 
tient was  to  sit  up  in  tin-  e\,  mm:,  he  ap- 
pointed to  visit  her  in  her  room  at  a  certain 
hour,  and  rambling  out  with  his  book,  did 
not  return  until  the  hour  arrived. 

Nell  could  not  help  weeping  when  they 
were  left  alone;  whereat,  and  at  sight  of 
her  pale  face  arid  wasted  figure,  the  simple 
schoolmaster  shed  a  few  tears  himself,  at 
the  same  tune  showing  in  very  energetic 
language  how  '  is  to  do  so,  and 

how  very  easily  it  could  be  avoided,  if  one 
tried. 

41  It  makes  me  unhappy  even  in  the  midst 
of  all  this  kindness,"  said  the  child,  "  to 
think  that  we  should  be  a  burden  upon  you. 
How  can  I  ever  thank  you  ?  If  I  had  not 
met  you  so  far  from  home,  I  must  have 
died,  and  he  would  have  been  left  alone." 

44  We'll  not  talk  about  dying,"  said  the 
schoolmaster;  "and  as  to  burdens,  I  have 
made  my  fortune  since  you  slept  at  my 
cottage." 

"  Indeed  !"  cried  the  child  joyfully. 

•'  Oh  yes,"  returned  her  friend.  ••  I  have 
been  appointed  clerk  and  schoolmaster  to 
a  village  a  long  way  from  here — and  a  long 
way  from  the  old  one  as  you  may  suppose 
— at  fu-e-and-thirty  pounds  a  year.  Five- 
and-thirty  poun 

••I   ar.i  very  triad,"  said  the  child— "  so 

"1  now,"  resumed 

the  schoolmaster.  ••  They  allowed  UK-  the 
atage-coach-h;re — outaide  stage-coach-hire 
all  the  way.  IMc.ss  <rrudge  me 

nothing.     Hut  as  the  time  at  which  I  am 

ure,  I 

mri'il  to  walk  instead.     How  glad  I 
think  1  did  00!" 
'.  plad  t»h<mld  w- 

V  said  the  schoolmaster,  mov- 
ing n-Ml.-tv-ly  in  hi-Hi:ur,  "rertamly,  that's 
Hut  yon-  you  going, 

•  are  you  conimff  from,  whnt  hav 
been  doing  MOO  \>*\  l.-tt  me,  what  had  you 
been  doing  bct<'<  .>>  tell 

me.     I  know  \-  1,  and 

affairs  than  I  am  qua  >v«  ad- 

•  -you;  but  I  am  very  sincere,  tod  I 
have  a  reason  (you  have  not  forgoUe 


for  loving  you.  I  have  felt  since  that  time 
as  if  my  love  for  him  who  died,  had  been 
transferred  to  you  who  stood  beside  his  bed. 
If  this,"  he  added,  looking  upwards,  "is 
the  beautiful  creation  that  springs  from 
u.-hes,  lot  its  peace  prosper  with  me,  as  1 
deal  tenderly  and  compassionately  by  this 
young  child  !" 

The  plain,  frank  kindness  of  the  honest 
schoolmaster,  the  affectionate  earnestness 
of  his  speech  and  manner,  the  truth  which 
was  stamped  upon  his  every  word  and  look, 
the  child  a  confidence  in  him,  which 
the  utmost  arts  of  treachery  and  dissimula- 
tion could  never  have  awakened  in  her 
breast  She  told  him  all — that  they  had 
no  friend  or  relative — that  she  had  tied  with 
the  old  man,  to  save  him  from  a  madhouse 
and  all  the  mi.-« Ties  he  dreaded — that  she 
was  flying  now,  to  save  him  from  himself 
— ami  that  she  sought  an  asylum  in  some 
remote  an<l  primitive  place,  where  the 
temptation  before  which  he  fell  would 
never  enter,  and  her  late  sorrows  and  dis- 
tresses could  have  no  place. 

The  schoolmaster  heard  her  with  aston- 
ishment "This  child!"  he  thought  — 
••  1  las  this  child  heroically  persevered  undet 
all  doubts  and  dangers,  struggled  with 
poverty  and  suffering,  upheld  and  sustained 
l>y  i-tron^  aftection  and  the  conscious 
rectitude  alone !  and  yet  the  world  is  full 
of  such  heroism.  Have  I  yet  to  learn  that 
the  hardest  and  best-borne  trials  are  those 
which  are  never  chronicled  in  any  earthly 
record,  and  are  suffered  every  day!  And 
should  I  be  surprised  to  hear  the  story  of 
this  child  !" 

What  more  he  thought  or  said,  matters 
not.  It  was  concluded  that  Nell  and  her 
grandfather  should  accompany  him  to  the 
village  whithiT  he  was  Ix.und,  and  that  he 
should  endeavour  to  find  them  some  humble 
occupation  by  which  they  could  sul«sist 
-hall  be  sure  to  succeed,"  wild  the 
schoolmaster,  heartily.  u  The  cause  is  too 
good  a  one  to  fail." 

They  arranged  to  proceed  on  their 
ney    next    evening, — as    a    stage-wagon, 
which  travelled  (or  some  di>tan«-e  >n\  the 
same  road  as  they  mu-t  take. 
at  the  inn  to  change  horses,  ami 
for   a   small    gratuity,  wnild  i'\\<-   N- 11  o 
place  inside.     A  bargain  wa»  soon  air-tick 
uh'-:i   the   wagon  came;   and   m   dip 
it  rolled  away,  with  the  child  com  fur 
bestowed  among:  the  softer  packagt 

•iitlier  and   tin'  sdu*'  .:kii»2 

on  boaide  the  driver  and  the  landlady  and 
all  tin-  good  folks  of  t  ^  Out 

their  good  wishes  and  ' 

What  a  way 

of  travellu:  -mov 

ing  mountu  :  tu  die.  tinkling  of 
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the  horses'  bells,  the  occasional  smacking 
of  the  carter's  whip,  the  smooth  rolling  of 
the  great  broad  wheels,  the  rattle  of  the 
harness,  the  cheery  good-nights  of  passing 
travellers  jogging  past  on  little  short- 
stepped  horses — all  made  pleasantly  indis- 
tinct by  the  thick  awning,  which  seemed 
made  for  lazy  listening  under,  till  one  fell 
asleep !  The  very  going  to  sleep,  still  with 
an  indistinct  idea,  as  the  head  jogged  to 
and  fro  upon  the  pillow,  of  moving  onward 
with  no  trouble  or  fatigue,  and  hearing  all 
these  sounds  like  dreamy  music,  lulling  to 
the  senses  —  and  the  slow  waking  up,  and 
finding  one's  self  staring  out  through  the 
breezy  curtain,  half-opened  in  the  front,  far 
up  into  the  cold  bright  sky  with  its  count- 
less stars,  and  downward  at  the  driver's 
lantern,  dancing  on  like  its  namesake,  Jack 
of  the  swamps  and  marshes,  and  sideways 
at  the  dark  grim  trees,  and  forward  at  the 
long  bare  road  rising  up,  up,  up,  until  it 
stopped  abruptly  at  a  sharp  high  ridge,  as 
if  there  were  no  more  road,  and  all  beyond 
was  sky  —  and  the  stopping  at  the  inn  to 
bait,  and  being  helped  out,  and  going  into 
a  room  with  fire  and  candles,  and  winking 
very  much,  and  being  agreeably  reminded 
that  the  night  was  very  cold,  and  anxious, 
for  very  comfort's  sake,  to  think  it  colder 
than  it  was!  —  What  a  delicious  journey 
was  that  journey  in  the  wagon  ! 

Then  the  going  on  again  —  so  fresh  at 
first,  and  shortly  afterwards  so  sleepy. 
The  waking  from  a  sound  nap  as  the  mail 
came  dashing  past  like  a  highway  comet, 
with  gleaming  lamps  and  rattling  hoofs, 
and  visions  of  a  guard  behind,  standing  up 
to  keep  his  feet  warm,  and  of  a  gentleman 
in  a  fur  cap  opening  his  eyes  and  looking 
wild  and  stupified — the  stopping  at  the 
turnpike  where  the  man  was  gone  to  bed, 
and  knocking  at  -the  door  until  he  answered 
with  a  smothered  shout  from  under  the 
bedclothes  in  the  little  room  above,  where 
the  faint  light  was  burning,  and  presently 
came  down,  night-capped  and  shivering,  to 
throw  the  gate  wido  open,  and  wish  all 
wagons  off  the  road  except  by  day.  7'he 
cold  sharp  interval  between  night  and 
morning — the  distant  streak  of  light, 
widening  and  spreading,  and  turning  from 
grey  to  white,  and  from  white  to  yellow, 
and  from  yellow  to  burning  red — the  pre- 
sence of  day  with  all  its  cheerfulness  and 
life — men  and  horses  at  the  plough — birds 
in  the  trees  and  hedges,  and  boys  in  solita- 
ry fields,  frightening  them  away  with  rat- 
tles. The  coming  to  a  town — people  busy 
in  the  market;  light  carts  and  chaises 
round  the  tavern  yard;  tradesmen  standing 
at  their  doors;  men  running  horses  up  and 
tfown  the  street  for  sale;  pigs  plunging 
mnd  grunting  in  the  dirty  distance,  getting 


off  with  Idng  strings  at  their  leg:?,  running 
into  clean  chemists'  shops,  and  being  dis- 
lodged  with  brooms  by  'prentices;  the 
night-coach  changing  horses — the  passen- 
gers cheerless,  cold,  ugly,  and  discontented, 
with  three  months'  growth  of  hair  in  one 
night — the  coachman  fresh  as  from  a  band- 
box, and  exquisitely  beautiful  by  contrast : — 
so  much  bustle,  so  many  things  in  motion, 
and  such  a  variety  of  incidents — when  was 
there  a  journey  with  so  many  delights  as 
that  journey  in  the  wagon  ! 

Sometimes  walking  lor  a  mile  or  two 
while  her  grandfather  rode  inside,  and 
sometimes  even  prevailing  upon  the  school- 
master to  take  her  place  and  lie  down  to 
rest,  Nell  travelled  on  very  happily,  until 
they  came  to  a  large  town,  where  the 
wagon  stopped,  and  where  they  spent  a 
night.  They  passed  a  large  church;  and  in 
the  streets  were  a  number  of  old  houses, 
built  of  a  kind  of  earth  or  plaster,  crossed 
and  re-crossed,  in  a  great  many  directions, 
with  black  beams,  which  gave  them  a  re- 
markable and  very  ancient  look.  The 
doors,  too,  were  arched  and  low,  some  with 
oaken  portals  and  quaint  benches,  where 
the  former  inhabitants  had  sat  on  summer 
evenings.  The  windows  were  latticed  in 
little  diamond  panes,  that  seemed  to  wink 
and  blink  upon  the  passengers,  as  if  they 
were  dim  of  sight.  They  had  long  since 
got  clear  of  the  smoke  and  furnaces,  except 
in  one  or  two  solitary  instances,  where  a 
factory,  planted  among  fields,  withered  the 
space  about  it,  like  a  burning  mountain. 
When  they  had  passed  through  this  town, 
they  entered  again  upon  the  country,  and 
began  to  draw  near  their  place  of  destina- 
tion. 

It  was  not  so  near,  however,  but  that 
they  spent  another  night  upon  the  road; 
not  that  their  doing  so  was  quite  an  act 
of  necessity,  but  that  the  schoolmaster, 
when  they  approached  within  a  few  miles 
of  his  village,  had  a  fidgety  sense  of  hia 
dignity  as  the  new  clerk,  and  was  unwill- 
ing to  make  his  entry  in  dusty  shoes,  and 
travel-disordered  dress.  It  was  a  fine, 
clear,  autumn  morning,  when  they  came 
upon  the  scene  of  his  promotion,  and 
stopped  to  contemplate  its  beauties. 

"See  — here's  the  church!"  cried  the 
delighted  schoolmaster,  in  a  low  voice; 
"and  that  old  building  close  beside  it,  w 
the  school-house,  I  *tl  be  sworn.  Five- 
and-thirty  pounds  a  year  in  this  beautiful 
place  !*' 

They  admired  everything — the  old  grey 
porch,  the  muflioned  windows,  the  venera- 
ble grave-stones  dotting  the  green  church- 
yard, the  ancient  tower,  the  very  weather* 
cock;  the  brown  thatched  roofs  of  cottage. 
barn4  and  homestead,  peeping  from  amoag 
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the  trees ;  the  stream  that  rippled  by  the 
distant  watermill;  the  blue  Welsh  moun- 
tains far  away.  It  was  for  such  a  spot  the 
child  had  wearied  in  the  dense,  dark,  mise- 
rable haunts  of  labour.  Upon  her  bed  of 
ashes, and  amidst  the  squalid  horrors  through 
which  they  had  forced  their  way,  visionsof 
soch  scenes — beautiful  indeed,  but  not  more 
beautiful  than  this  sweot  reality — had  been 
alway  I  ;nnd.  They  had 

seemed  to  rnelt  into  a  dim  and  airy  distance, 
as  the  prospect  of  ever  beholding  them 
again  grew  fainter;  but,  as  they  receded, 
•he  hud  loved  and  panted  for  them  more. 

44 1  uni.-t  leave  you  somewhere  for  a  few 
minute*,"  said  the  schoolmaster,  at  length 
brrakin-j  the  silence  into  which  Ux-y  iiad 

•  ir  gladness.     "I  have  a  letter 
-L-iit,  and  inquiries  to  make,  you  know. 

Ml    I   take  you  little 


•ied  NY-11.  "The 
gate  is  oj>en.     We  will  Ml  in  the  church 

JHC  back." 

g-M«l  place  too,"  said  the  school  mas- 

'  the  way  towards  it,  diseocum* 

of  IHH   portmanteau,   and 

placing    it   on   the  stone  seat     "Bo  sura 

tint  I  come  back  with  good  news,  and  am 

not  Ion 

happy  school manter   put   on   a 
ora"-uevv  pair  of  gloves  which  he  ha' 


ried  in  a  little  parcel  ip  his  pocket  all  the 
way,  and  hurried  off,  full  of  ardour  and  ex- 
citement 

The  child  watched  him  from  the  porch 
until  the  intervening  foliage  hid  him  from 
her  view,  and  th-  i  softly  out  into 

the  old  church-yard — so  solemn  and  quiet, 
that  every  rustle  of  her  dress  upon  the 
fallen  leaves,  which  strewed  the  path  and 
made  her  footsteps  noiseless,  seemed  an  in- 
vasion of  its  silence.  It  was  a  very  aged, 
ghostly  place:  the  church  had  been  built 
rnany  hundreds  of  years  ago,  and  had  once 
had  a  convent  or  monastery  attached  ;  for 
arches  in  ruins,  remains  of  oriel  windows, 
and  fragments  of  hl;irken.-d  walls,  were 
aiding;  while  other  |x>rti.m-  of  the 
old  building,  which  had  crumbled  away  and 
fallen  down,  were  mingled  with  the  church- 
yard earth  and  overgrown  with  grass,  aa 
if  they  too  claimed  a  burying-place  and 
sought  to  mix  their  ashes  with  the  dust  of 
men.  Hani  l>y  those  gravestones  of  dead 
years,  and  forming  a  part  of  the  rum 
some  pains  had  been  taken  to  render  habit- 

:i  modern  times,  were  two  »•• 
lingn   with   Hiinken    windows  and    o 
doors,  fast  hastening  to  decay,  empty  and 
desolate. 

Upon  thene  tenements  tho  it  tent  ion  of 

trie  child  became  e«ch  ted.    She 

church,  »>o  rum,  the 
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antiquated  graves,  had  equal  claims  at 
least  upon  a  stranger's  thoughts,  but  from 
the  moment  when  her  eyes  first  rested  on 
these  two  dwellings,  she  could  turn  to  no- 
thing else.  Even  when  she  had  made  the 


circuit  of  the  inclosure,  and,  returning  to 
the  porch,  sat  pensively  waiting  for  their 
friend,  she  took  her  station  where  she  could 
still  look  upon  them,  and  felt  as  if  fasci- 
nated towards  that  spot 


CHAPTER  THE  FORTY-SEVENTH. 


KIT'S  mother  and  the  single  gentleman 
— upon  whose  track  it  is  expedient  to  fol- 
low with  hurried  steps,  lest  this  history 
should  be  chargeable  with  inconstancy,  and 
the  offence  of  leaving  its  characters  in 
situations  of  uncertainty  and  doubt — Kit's 
mother  and  the  single  gentleman,  speeding 
onward  in  the  post-chaise-and-four  whose 
departure  from  the  Notary's  door  we  have 
already  witnessed,  soon  left  the  town  be- 
hind them,  and  struck  fire  from  the  flints 
of  the  broad  highway. 

The  good  woman,  being  not  a  little  em- 
barrassed by  the  novelty  of  her  situation, 
and  certain  maternal  apprehensions  that 
perhaps  by  this  time  little  Jacob,  or  the 
baby,  or  both,  had  fallen  into  the  fire,  or 
tumbled  down  stairs,  or  had  been  squeezed 
behind  doors,  or  had  scalded  their  wind- 
pipes in  endeavouring  to  allay  their  thirst 
at  the  spouts  of  tea-kettles,  preserved  an 
uneasy  silence ;  and  meeting  from  the  win- 
dow the  eyes  of  turnpike-men,  omnibus- 
drivers,  and  others,  felt  in  the  new  dignity 
of  her  position  like  a  mourner  at  a  funeral, 
who,  not  being  greatly  afflicted  by  the  loss 
of  the  departed,  recognises  his  every-day 
acquaintance  from  the  window  of  the 
mourning-coach,  but  is  constrained  to  pre- 
serve a  decent  solemnity,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  being  indifferent  to  all  external 
objects. 

To  have  been  indifferent  to  the  compan- 
ionship of  the  single  gentleman  would  have 
been  tantamount  to  being  gifted  with  nerves 
of  steel.  Never  did  chaise  inclose,  or  hore.es 
draw,  such  a  restless  gentleman  as  he.  He 
never  sat  in  the  same  position  for  two  min- 
utes together,  but  was  perpetually  tossing 
his  arms  and  legs  about,  pulling  up  the 
sashes  and  letting  them  violently  down,  or 
thrusting  his  head  out  of  one  window  to 
draw  it  in  again  and  thrust  it  out  of  another. 
He  carried  in  his  pocket,  too,  a  fire-box  of 
mysterious  and  unknown  construction;  and 
as  sure  as  ever  Kit's  mother  closed  her 
eyes,  so  surely — whisk,  rattle,  fizz — there 
was  the  single  gentleman  consulting  his 
watch  by  a  flame  of  fire,  and  letting  the 
sparks  lall  down  among  the  straw  as  if 
(here  were  no  such  thing  as  a  possibility 


of  himself  and  Kit's  mother  being  roasted 
alive  before  the  boys  could  stop  their  horses. 
Whenever  they  halted  to  change,  there  he 
was  —  out  of  the  carriage  without  letting 
down  the  steps,  bursting  about  the  inn  yard 
like  a  lighted  cracker,  pulling  out  his  watch 
by  lamplight  and  forgetting  to  look  at  it 
before  he  put  it  up  again,  and  in  short  com- 
mitting so  many  extravagancies  that  Kit's 
mother  was  quite  afraid  of  him.  Then, 
when  the  horses  were  to,  in  he  came  like 
a  Harlequin,  and  before  they  had  gone  a 
mile,  out  came  the  watch  and  the  fire-box 
together,  and  Kit's  mother  was  wide  awake 
again,  with  no  hope  of  a  wink  of  sleep  for 
that  stage. 

"  Are  you  comfortable  V  the  single  gen- 
tleman would  say  after  one  of  these  ex- 
ploits, turning  sharply  round. 

"  Quite,  sir,  thank  you." 

"  Are  you  sure  1     An 't  you  cold  1" 

"  It  is  a  little  chilly,  sir,"  Kit's  mother 
would  reply. 

"  I  knew  it !"  cried  the  single  gentle- 
man, letting  down  one  of  the  front  glasses. 
"  She  wants  some  brandy  and  water !  Of 
course  she  does.  How  could  I  forget  it? 
Hallo !  Stop  at  the  next  inn,  and  call  out 
for  a  glass  of  hot  brandy  and  water." 

It  was  in  vain  for  Kit's  mother  to  protest 
that  she  stood  in  need  of  nothing  of  the 
kind.  The  single  gentleman  was  inex- 
orable;  and  whenever  he  had  exhausted 
all  other  modes  and  fashions  of  restlessness, 
it  invariably  occurred  to  him  that  Kit's 
mother  wanted  brandy  and  water. 

In  this  way  they  travelled  on  until  near 
midnight,  when  they  stopped  to  supper,  for 
which  meal  the  single  gentleman  ordered 
everything  eatable  that  the  house  contain- 
ed ;  and  because  Kit's  mother  didn't  eat 
everything  at  once,  and  eat  it  all,  he  took 
it  into  his  head  that  she  must  be  ill. 

"  You  're  faint,"  said  the  single  gentle- 
man, who  did  nothing  himself  but  walk 
about  the  room.  "  I  see  what's  the  matter 
with  you,  ma'am.  You're  faint." 

"Thank  you,  sir,  I'm  not  indeed." 

"  I  know  you  are.  I  'm  sure  of  it.  I 
drag  this  poor  woman  from  the  bosom  of 
her  family  at  a  minute's  notice,  and  she 
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goes  on  getting  fainter  and  fainter  before 
my  eyes.  I'm  a  pretty  fellow!  How 
many  children  have  you  got,  ma'am!" 

"  Two,  sir,  besides  Kit." 

••  Boys,  ma'am  !" 

"  Yf>.  sir." 

"Are  they  christened?" 

y  half  baptised  as  yet,  sir." 

"  I  'm  godfather  to  both  of 'cm.  Remem- 
ber that,  if  you  pleise,  ma'am.  You  had 
better  have  some  mulled  wine." 

"  I  couldn't  touch  a  drop,  indeed,  sir." 

M  Yoa  ur:-'."  .-aid  the  single  gentleman. 
a  you  want  it.  I  ought  to  have  thought 
of  it  before." 

Immediately  fly  in?  to  the  bell,  and  call- 
ing for  mulled  win**  as  impetuously  as  if  it 
had  been  wanted  fur  instant  use  in  the  re- 
covery of  some  person  apparently  drowned, 
the  single  gentleman  made  Kit's  mother 
swaMow  a  bumper  of  it  at  such  a  high  tern- 
pernture  that  the  tears  ran  down  her  face, 
and  then  hustled  her  off  to  the  chaise 
again,  where — not  impossibly  from  the  ef- 
fects of  this  agreeable  sedative  —  she  soon 
became  in  -sness,  and 

fell  fast  asleep.  Nor  were  the  happy  effects 
of  this  prescription  of  *  transitory  nature, 
as,  notwithstanding  that  the  distance  was 

Ster,  and  the  journey  longer,  than  the 
le  gentleman  had  anticipated,  she  did 
iwake  until  it  was  broad  day,  and  they 
were  clattering  over  the  pavement  of  a 
town. 

"  This  is  the  place !"  cried  her  compan- 
ion, letting  down  all  the  glasses.  "  Drive 
to  the  wax-work  !" 

The  boy  on  the  wheeler  touched  his  hat, 
and  setting  .-purs  to  his  horse,  to  the  end 
thati  •  go  in  brilliantly,  all  four 

broke  into  a  smart  canter,  and  dashed 
through  the  streets  with  a  noise  that 
brought  the  good  folks  wondering  to  their 
doors  and  windows,  and  drowned  the  sober 
voio  .vn-dorks  as  they  chimed 

out  half-past  eight  They  drove  up  to  a 
door  round  which  a  crowd  of  persons  were 
collected,  and  th-  - 

"  \\  b*1  '-  thii  "'  sa.d  the  single  gentle- 
man thrusting  out  his  head.  "Is  anything 
the  matter  1 

"A  -.'.-iding  sir,  a  wedding!"  cried  se- 
veral voices.  "  Hurr 

The  single  gentleman,  rather  bewildered 
by  finding  himself  the  cr:  noisy 

throng,  alighted  with  the  assistance  of  one 
of  the  postilions,  and  handed  out  Kit's  mo- 
ther, at  .-ight  c.f  whom    the  popn 
out.  "Here's  another  wedding!"  and  roared 
and  leaped  for  joy. 

"  The  world  has  gone  road,  I  think,"  said 
the  single  gentleman,  pressing  t 
concourse  with  his  suopoted  bride.  "  s 
back  here,  will  you.  and  let  me  knock." 


Anything  that  makes  a  noise  is  satisfac- 
tory to  a  crowd.     A  score  of  dirty  hands 
were  raised  directly  to  knock  K>r  him,  and 
seldom  has  a  knocker  of"  equal  powers  been 
J  made  to  produce   more   deafening  sounds 
!  than  this  particular  engine  on  the  occa*MBV 
i  in  question.    Having  rendered  these  volun- 
i  tary  serv:<  r..ng  mode>tly  r 

a  littlfi,  preferring  that  the  single  gentle- 
man should  bear  equences  alone. 

"Now  sir,  what  do  you  want!"  said  a 
man  with  a  lartje  white  bow  at  his  button- 
hole, opening  the  door,  and  confronting  him 
with  a  very  ;>ect. 

"  \Vhohasbcen  married  here,  my  friend!" 
said  the  single  gentleman. 

"  I  have." 

"  You !  and  to  whom  in  the  devil's 
name?" 

"  What  right  have  you  to  ask  ?"  returned 
the  bridegroom,  eyeing  him  from  top  to  toe. 

"  What  right !"  cried  the  single  gentle- 
man, drawing  the  arm  of  Kit's  mother 
more  tightly  through  his  own,  for  that  good 
woman  evidently  had  it  in  contemplation 
to  run  away.  "  A  right  you  little  dream 
Mind,  good  people,  if  this  fellow  haa 
been  marrying  a  minor — tut,  tut,  that  can't 
be.  Where  is  the  child  vou  have  here,  my 
good  fellow?  You  call  her  Nell.  Wner'e 
is  sh. 

As  he  propounded  this  question,  which 
mother  echoed,  somebody  in  a  room 
near  at  hand,  uttered  a  great  shriek,  and  a 
stout  lady  in  a  white  dress  came  running 
to  the  door,  and  supported  herself  upon  the 
bridegroom's  arm. 

••Where  is  she?"  cried  this  lady. 
"  What  news  have  you  brought  me  ?  What 
has  become  of  h 

The  single  gentleman  started  back,  and 
gazed  upon  the  face  of  the  late  Mrs.  Jarley 
(that  morning  wedded  to  the  philosophic 
••,  to  the  eternal  wrath  and  despair 
of  Mr.  Slum  the  poet),  with  looks  of  con- 
flicting apprehension,  disappointment,  and 
incredulity.  At  length  he  stammered  out, 

"  I  ask  you  where  she  is?  What  do  vou 
mean?" 

"Oh  sir!"  cried  the  bride,  "  it 
come  here  to  do  her  any  good,  why  we 
you  here  a  week  ago?'* 

ho  is  not— not  dead  ?"  said  the  person 
to  whom  she  addressed  herself,  turning 
•It, 

"  No,  not  so  bad  as  that" 

"  I  than  I.  '  d  the  single  gentle- 

man feebly.     «  I.-  t  DM  000 

They  drew  back  to  admit  him,  and  when 
he  had  entered,  closed  the  door. 

11  Mfl  m  me,  good  po<.p!e."  lie  said, 
turning  to  the  newly-married  couple,  "one 
to  whom  life  itself  is  not  dearer  than  tho 
two  persons  whom  I  seek.  They  would 
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not  know  me.  My  features  are  strange  to 
ihem,  but  if  they  or  either  of  them  are 
here,  take  this  good  woman  with  you,  and 
let  them  see  her  first,  for  her  they  both 
know.  If  you  deny  them  from  any  mis- 
taken regard  or  fear  for  them,  judge  of  my 
intentions  by  their  recognition  of  this  per- 
son as  their  old  humble  friend." 

"  I  always  said  it !"  cried  the  bride,  "  I 
Knew  she  was  not  a  common  child  !  Alas, 
sir !  we  have  no  power  to  help  you,  for  all 
that  we  could  do,  has  been  tried  in  vain." 

With  that,  they  related  to  him  without 
disguise  or  concealment,  all  that  they  knew 
of  Nell  and  her  grandfather,  from  their  first 
meeting  with  them,  down  to  the  time  of 
their  sudden  disappearance ;  adding  (which 
was  quite  true)  that  they  had  made  every 
possible  effort  to  trace  them,  but  without 
success ;  having  been  at  first  in  great  alarm 
for  their  safety,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the 
suspicions  to  which  they  themselves  might 
one  day  be  exposed  in  consequence  of  their 
abrupt  departure.  They  dwelt  upon  the 
old  man's  imbecility  of  mind,  upon  the  un- 
easiness the  child  had  always  testified  when 
he  was  absent,  upon  the  company  he  had 
been  supposed  to  keep,  and  upon  the  in- 
creased depression  which  had  gradually 
crept  over  her  and  changed  her  both  in 
health  and  spirits.  Whether  she  had  miss- 
ed the  old  man  in  the  night,  and,  knowing 
or  conjecturing  whither  he  had  bent  his 
steps,  had  gone  in  pursuit,  or  whether  they 
had  left  the  house  together,  they  had  no 
means  of  determining.  Certain  they  con- 
sidered it,  that  there  was  but  slender  pros- 
pect left  of  hearing  of  them  again,  and  that 
whether  their  flight  originated  with  the  old 
man,  or  with  the  child,  there  was  now  no 
hope  of  their  return. 

To  all  this,  the  single  gentleman  listened 
with  the  air  of  a  man  quite  borne  down  by 


grief  and  disappointment.  He  shed  teara 
when  they  spoke  of  the  grandfather,  and 
appeared  in  deep  affliction. 

Not  to  protract  this  portion  of  our  narra- 
tive, and  to  make  short  work  of  a  long 
story,  let  it  be  briefly  written  that  before 
the  interview  came  to  a  close,  the  single 
gentleman  deemed  he  had  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  having  been  told  the  truth,  and 
thai  he  endeavoured  to  force  upon  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  an  acknowledgment  of  their 
kindness  to  the  unfriended  child,  which, 
however,  they  steadily  declined  accepting. 
In  the  end,  the  happy  couple  jolted  away 
in  the  caravan  to  spend  their  honeymoon 
in  a  country  excursion ;  and  the  single 
gentleman  and  Kit's  mother  stood  ruefully 
before  their  carriage-door. 

"  Where  shall  we  drive  you,  sir]"  said 
the  post-boy. 

"  You  may  drive  me,"  said  the  single 
gentleman,  "  to  the — "  He  was  not  going 
to  add  "  inn,"  but  he  added  it  for  the  sake 
of  Kit's  mother ;  and  to  the  inn  they  went. 

Rumours  had  already  got  abroad  that  the 
little  girl  who  used  to  show  the  wax-work, 
was  the  child  of  great  people,  who  had  been 
stolen  from  her  parents  in  infancy,  and  had 
only  just  been  traced.  Opinion  was  divided 
whether  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  prince, 
a  duke,  an  earl,  a  viscount,  or  a  baron,  but 
all  agreed  upon  the  main  fact,  and  that  the 
single, gentleman  was  her  father;  and  all 
bent  forward  to  catch  a  glimpse,  though  it 
were  only  of  the  tip  of  his  noble  nose,  as 
he  rode  away,  desponding,  in  his  four-horse 
chaise. 

What  would  he  have  given  to  know,  and 
what  sorrow  would  have  been  saved  if  he 
had  only  known,  that  at  that  moment  both 
child  and  grandfather  were  seated  in  the 
old  church  porch,  patiently  awaiting  the 
schoolmaster's  return : 
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CHAPTER  THE  FORTY-EIGHTH. 


POPULAR  rumour  concerning  the  single 
gentleman  and  his  errand,  travelling  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  and  waxing  stronger  in 
the  marvellous  as  it  was  bandied  about  — 
for  your  popular  rumour,  unlike  the  rolling 
itone  of  the  proverb,  is  one  which  gathers 
a  deal  of  moss  in  its  wanderings  up  and 
down, — occasioned  his  dismounting  at  the 
inn-door  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  ex- 
citing and  attractive  spectacle,  which  could 
scarcely  be  enough  admired  ;  and  drew  to- 
gether a  large  concourse  of  idlers,  who, 
having  recently  been,  as  it  were,  thrown 


.  out  of  employment  by  the  closing  of  the 
wax-work  and  the  completion  of  the  nup- 
tial ceremonies,  considered  his  arrival  as 

:  little  else  than  a  special  providence,  and 
hailed  it  witli  demonstrations  of  the  live- 
liest joy. 

Not  at  all  participating  in  the  general 
sensation,  but  wearing  the  depressed  and 
wearied  look  of  one  who  sought  to  medi- 
tate on  his  disappointment  in  silence  and 
privacy,  the  single  gentleman  alighted,  and 
handed  out  Kit's  mother  with  a  gloomy  po- 
liteness which^  impressed  the  lookers-on 
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po.itcness;  as  much  at  his  ease  as  it  the 
door  were  that  of  his  own  house ;  blight- 
ing all  the  legs  of  mutton  and  cold  roast 
fowls  by  his  close  companionship,  and  look- 
ing like  the  evil  genius  of  the  cellars  come 
from  under-ground  upon  some  work  of  mis- 
chief. 

A'ould  you  do  me  the  honour!"  said 
Quilp. 

•  I  prefer  being  alone,"  replied  the  sin- 
gle gentleman. 

"  Oh !"  said  Quilp.  And  with  that,  he 
darted  in  again  with  one  jerk,  and  clapped 
the  little  door  to,  like  a  figure  in  a  Dutch 
clock  when  the  hour  strikes. 

"  Why  it  was  only  last  night,  sir,"  whis- 
pered Kit's  mother,  "that  I  left  him  in 
Little  Bethel." 

"Indeed!"    said    her    fellow-passenger. 
"  When  did  that  person  come  here,  waiter  I" 
"  Come  down   by  the   night-coach  this 
morning,  sir." 

"  Humph  !     And  when  is  he  going  ?" 
"Can't    say,    sir,    really.      When    the 
chambermaid    asked   him  just   now   if  he 
should  want  a  bed,  sir,  he  first  made  faces 
at  her,  and  then  wanted  to  kiss  her." 

"Beg  him  to  walk  this  way,"  said  the 
single  gentleman.  "  I  should  be  glad  to 
exchange  a  word  with  him,  tell  him.  Beg 
him  to  come  at  once,  do  you  hear?" 

The  man  stared  on  receiving  these  in- 
structions; for  the  single  gentleman  had 
not  only  displayed  as  much  astonishment 
as  Kit's  mother  at  sight  of  the  dwarf,  but, 
standing  in  no  fear  of  him,  had  been  at 
less  pains  to  conceal  his  dislike  and  repug- 
nance. He  departed  on  his  errand,  how- 
ever, and  immediately  returned,  ushering 
in  its  object. 

"  Your  servant,  sir,"  said  the  dwarf.  "  I 
encountered  your  messenger  half-way.  I 
thought  you'd  allow  me  to  pay  my  compli- 
ments to  you.  I  hope  you  're  well.  I  hope 
you  're  very  well." 

There  was  a  stort  pause,  while  the 
dwarf,  with  half-sh«t  eyes  and  puckered 
face,  stood  waiting  for  an  answer.  Re- 
ceiving none,  he  turned  towards  his  more 
familiar  acquaintance. 

"Christopher's  mother!"  he  cried.  "Such 
a  dear  lady,  such  a  worthy  woman,  so  blest 
in  her  honest  son!  How  is  Christopher's 
mother]  Has  change  of  air  and  scene 
improved  her  1  Her^little  family,  too,  and 
Christopher]  Do  they  thrive!  Do  they 
flourish !  Are  they  growing  into  worthy 
citizens,  eh  1" 

Making  his  voice  ascend  in  the  scale  with 
every  succeeding  question,  Mr.  Quilp 
finished  in  a  shrill  squeak,  and  subsided 
into  the  panting  look  which  was  custom- 
try  with  him,  and  which,  whether  it  were 


assumed  or  natural,  had  equally  the  effect 
of  banishing  all  expression  from  his  face, 
and  rendering  it,  as  far  as  it  afforded  any 
index  to  his  mood  or  meaning,  a  perfect 
blank. 

44  .Mr.  Quilp,"  said  thn  single  gentleman. 

The  dwarf  put  his  hand  to  his  irreat 
flapped  ear,  and  counterfeited  the  closest 
attention. 

"  We  two  have  met  before — " 

"  Surely,"  cried  Quilp,  nodding  hia 
head.  "Oh,  surely,  sir.  Such  an  honour 
and  pleasure — it"'s  both,  Christopher's 
mother,  it 's  both — is  not  to  be  forgotten  so 
soon.  By  no  means." 

"You  may  remember  that  the  day  I 
arrived  in  London,  and  found  the  house  to 
which  I  drove,  empty  and  deserted,  I  was 
directed  by  some  of  the  neighbours  to  you, 
and  waited  upon  you  without  stopping  for 
rest  or  refreshment !" 

"  How  precipitate  that  was,  and  yet 
what  an  earnest  and  vigorous  measure  !" 
said  Quilp,  conferring  with  himself,  in 
imitation  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Sampson  Brass. 

"  I  found,"  said  the  single  gentleman, 
"you,  in  possession  of  everything  that  had 
so  r'ecently  belonged  to  another  man,  and 
that  other  man,  who,  up  to  the  time  of 
your  entering  upon  his  property,  had  been 
looked  upon  as  affluent,  reduced  to  sudden 
beggary,  and  driven  from  house  and  home." 

"  We  had  warrant  for  what  we  did,  my 
good  sir,"  rejoined  Quilp,  "  we  had  our 
warrant.  Don't  say  driven,  either.  He 
went  of  his  own  accord — vanished  in  th« 
night,  sir." 

"  No  matter,"  said  the  single  gentleman, 
angrily.  "  He  was  gone." 

"Yes,  he  was  gone,"  said  Quilp,  with 
the  same  exasperating  composure.  "No 
doubt  he  was  gone.  The  only  question 
was,  where.  And  it 's  a  question  still." 

"Now,  what  am  I  to  think,"  said  the 
single  gentleman,  sternly  regarding  him, 
"of  you,  who,  plainly  indisposed  to  give 
me  any  information  then —  nay,  obviously 
holding  back,  and  sheltering  yourself  with 
all  kinds  of  cunning,  trickery,  and  evasion, 
— are  dogging  my  footsteps  now  7" 

"I  dogging  !"  cried  Quilp. 

"Why,  are  you  not?"  returned  his 
questioner,  fretted  into  a  state  of  the 
utmost  irritation.  "  WTere  you  not,  a  few 
hours  since,  sixty  miles  off,  and  in  the 
chapel  to  which  this  good  woman  goes  to 
say  her  prayers  ?" 

"She  was  there,  too,  I  think,"  said 
Quilp,  still  perfectly  unmoved.  "  I  might 
say,  if  I  was  inclined  to  be  rude,  how  do  I 
know  but  you  have  been  dogging  my  foot- 
steps. Yes,  I  was  at  chapel.  What 
then?  I've  read  in  books  that  pilgrims 
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were  used  to  go  to  chapel  before  they  went 
on  journeys,  to  pass  up  petitions  for  their 
safe  return.  Wise  men !  journeys  are 
very  perilous — especially  outside  the  coach. 
Wheels  come  off,  horses  take  fright,  coach- 
men drive  too  fast,  coaches  overturn.  I 
always  go  to  chapel  before  I  start  on  jour- 
ney ~.  It 's  the  last  thing  I  can  do  on  such 
occasions,  indeed." 

That   Quilp  lied  most  heartily  in  this 
speech,  it  needed  no  very  great  penetration 
to  discover,  although  for  anything  that  he 
suffered  to  appear  in  his  face,  voice,  or  man- 
ner, he  miirht  have  been  clinging  to  truth 
with  the  quiet  constancy  of  a  martyr. 
"  In  the  name  of  all  that's  calculated  to 
one  crazy,  man,"  said  the  unfortunate 
single  gentleman,  "  have  you  not,  for  some 
'i  of  your  own,  taken  upon  yourself 
my    errand  ?  don't   you   know  with   what 
object  I  have  come  here,  and  if  you  do 
know,  can  you  throw  no  light  upon  it  !" 

"  You  think  I  'm  a  conjurer,  sir,"  re- 
plied Quilp,  shrilling  up  his  shoulders. 
"If  I  was,  I  should  tell  my  own  fortune — 
and  make  it." 

i  !  we  have  said  all  we  need  say,  I 
returned   the  other,  throwing   him- 
self impatiently    upon    a    sofa.      "  Pray, 

you  please.'* 

A  illingly,  returned  Quilp.  "Most 
willim/ly.  Christopher's  mother,  my  good 
soul,  farewell.  A  pleasant  journey— -back, 
BIT.  Ahem  !" 

With  these  parting  words,  and  a  grin 

upon  his  features  altogether  indescribable, 

but  which  seemed   to  be  compounded  of 

every  monstrous  grimace  of  which  men  or 

monkeys    are   raywble,    the   dwarf  slowly 

ml  closed  the  door  behind  him. 

"Oho!"  he  said  when  he  had  regained 

tnd  sat  himself  down  in  a 

chair  with  his  arms  akimbo.     "Oho!  are 

yon  th'-re,  my  friend !     fn-ij. 

!i  in  very  great  glee, 

and    r  If   for    the    con- 

untenancc 
Ly  Iwi.sting  it  into  n 

•  ml  fro  in  his  rhair,  and  nursing  his  left  leg 
at   thf    -a me  tnii'-,   f«-'l   into   ee;- 

i    it   may  be  ncccssa- 

• 
had  led  to  his  repm: 


nnd  h 

Mr.    S\vive|ler.   tth"  <• 
Uini:  .' 

i  ml   writ,  r  on  r 

i-tening  his  clay, 


the  phi 


rather  copiously.  But  as  clay,  in  the 
abstract,  when  too  much  moistened,  be- 
comes of  a  weak  and  uncertain  consistency, 
breaking  down  in  unexpected  places,  re- 
taining impressions  but  faintly,  and  preserv- 
ing no  strength  or  steadiness  of  character. 
so  Mr.  S\\  iveller's  clay,  having  imbibed  a 
considerable  quantity  of  m<  -  in  a 

very  loose  and  slippery  state,  insomuch 
that  the  various  ideas  impressed  upon  it 
were  fast  losing  their  distinctive  character, 
and  running  into  each  other.  It  is  not  un- 
common for  human  clay  in  this  condition  to 
value  itself  above  all  thin  _reat 

prudence  and  sagacity;  and  Mr.  Swivdler, 
especially  prizing  himself  upon  these  quali- 
ties, took  occasion  to  remark  that  he  had 
made  strange  discoveries  in  connexion 
with  the  single  gentleman  who  lodged 
above,  which  he  had  determined  to  keep 
within  his  own  bosom,  and  which  neither 
tortures  nor  cajolery  should  ever  induce 
him  to  reveal.  Of  this  determination  Mr. 
Quilp  expressed  his  high  approval,  and 
setting  himself  in  the  same  breath  to  goad 
Mr.  Swiveller  on  to  further  hints,  soon 
made  out  that  the  single  gentleman  had 
been  seen  in  communication  with  Kit,  and 
that  this  was  the  secret  which  v 
to  be  disclosed. 

Possessed  of  this  piece  of  information, 
Mr.  Quilp  directly  supposed  that  the  single 
gentleman  above  stairs  must  be  the  same 
individual  who  had  waited  on  him;  and 
having  assured  himself  by  further  inquiries 
that  this  surmise  was  correct,  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
intent  and  object  of  his  correspondence 
with  Kit  was  the  recovery  of  his  old  client 
and  the  child.  Burning  with  curiosity  to 
know  what  proceedings  were  afoot,  he  re- 
solved to  pounce  upon  Kit's  mother  as  the 
person  least  nble  to  resist  his  arts,  and  con- 
srqwntly  the  most  likely  to  be  entrapped 
into  such  revelations  as  he  sought;  so, 
taking  an  ahrtip\  leave  of  Mr.  Swiveller, 
he  hurried  to  her  house.  The  <_?<**}  woman 
Ix-mi:  from  home,  he  made  inquiries  of  a 
neighbour,  ns  Kit  himself  did  **>n  »' 
wards,  and  beinu  dinrf.-d  f<«  l!i»-  rhnpel, 
he?o<>|{  himself  there,  in  Of  yl«y 

•  the  courliiHon  of  the  sor\ 

He  li.-id  n..f   ^:ii    in  th«-  <".  i;.- '  moft  than 
n  quarter  of  an   hour,    nnd    with 

;  u[x<n   the   rn!  uck- 

!n«tag 

.-•t  nll.'wh.  ipponrwf. 

tow*  the 

,  and 

.   nnd 
when   he  withdrew  with   hi*  *ainily,  «hoi 
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out  after  hiui.     In  fine,  he  traced  them  to  |  circumstances, 

the  notary's  house ;  learnt  the  destination 

of  the  carriage  from  one  of  the  postilions ; 

and  knowing  that  a  fast  night-coach  started 

for  the  same  place,  at  the  very  hour  which 

was  on  the  point  of  striking,  from  a  street 

hard  hy,  darted  round  to  the  coach-office 

without  more  ado,  and  took  his  seat  upon 

the  roof.     After  passing  and  repassing  the 

carriage  on  the  road,  and  being  passed  and 

repassed  by  it  sundry  times  in  the  course 

of  the  night,  according  as  their  stoppages 

were   longer   or   shorter,  or  their  rate  of 

travelling  varied,  they  reached  the  town 

almost  together.     Quilp  kept  the  chaise  in 

sight,  mingled  iwith  the  crowd,  learnt  the 

single  gentleman's  errand,  and  its  failure; 

and  having  possessed  himself  of  all  that  it 

was  material  to  know,  hurried  off,  reached 

the  inn  before  him,  had  the  interview  just 

now  detailed,  and  shut  himself  up  in  the 

little  room  in  which  he  hastily  reviewed 

all  these  occurrences. 

"You  are  there,  are  you,  my  friend?" 
he  repeated,  greedily  biting  his  nails.  "I 
am  suspected  and  thrown  aside,  and  Kit's 
the  confidential  agent,  is  hel  I  shall  have 
to  dispose  of  him,  1  fear.  If  we  had  come 
up  with  them  this  morning,"  he  continued, 
after  a  thoughtful  pause,  "  I  was  ready  to 
prove  a  pretty  good  claim.  I  could  have 
made  my  profit.  But  for  these  canting 
hypocrites,  the  lad  and  his  mother,  I  could 


get  this  fiery  gentleman  as  comfortably 
into  my  net  as  our  old  friend — our  mutual 
friend,  ha !  ha  !  —  and  chubby,  rosy  Nell. 
At  the  worst,  it's  a  golden  opportunity,  not 
to  be  lost.  Let  us  find  them  first,  and  I  '11 
find  means  of  draining  you  of  some  of  your 
superfluous  cash,  sir,  while  there  are  prison 
bars,  and  bolts,  and  locks,  to  keep  your 
friend  or  kinsman  safely.  I  hate  your  vir- 
tuous people  !"  said  the  dwarf,  throwing 
off  a  bumper  of  brandy,  and  smacking  his 
lips ;  "  ah  !  I  hate  'em  every  one !" 

This  was  not  a  mere  «npty  vaunt,  but  a 
deliberate  avowal  of  his  real  sentiments ; 
for  Mr.  Quilp,  who  loved  nobody,  had  by 
little  and  little  come  to  hate  everybody 
nearly  or  remotely  connected  with  his  ru- 
ined client: — the  old  man  himself,  because 
he  had  been  able  to  deceive  him  and  elude 
his  vigilance ; — the  child,  because  she  was 
the  object  of  Mrs.  Quilp's  commiseration 
and  constant  self-reproach;  —  the  single 
gentleman,  because  of  his  unconcealed 
aversion  to  himself; — Kit  and  his  mother, 
most  mortally,  for  the  reasons  already 
shown.  Above  and  beyond  that  general 
feeling  of  opposition  to  them,  which  would 
jave  been  inseparable  from  his  ravenous 
desire  to  enrich  himself  by  these  altered 


Daniel  Quilp  hated  them 
every  one. 

In  this  amiable  mood,  Mr.  Quhp  en- 
livened himself  and  his  hatreds  with  more 
brandy,  and  then,  changing  It  is  quarters, 
withdrew  to  an  obscure  alehouse,  under 
cover  of  which  seclusion  he  instituted  all 
possible  inquiries  that  might  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  the  old  man  and  his  grand- 
child. But  all  was  in  vain.  Not  the 
slightest  trace  or  clue  could  be  obtained. 
They  had  left  the  town  by  night;  no  one 
had  seen  them  go ;  no  one  had  met  them 
on  the  road  ;  the  driver  of  no  coach,  cart, 
or  wagon,  had  seen  any  travellers  answer- 
ing their  description ;  nobody  had  fallon  in 
with  them,  or  heard  of  them.  Convinced 
at  last  that  for  the  present  all  such  at- 
tempts were  hopeless,  he  appointed  two  or 
three  scouts,  with  promises  of  large  re- 
wards in  case  of  their  forwarding  him  any 
intelligence,  and  returned  to  London  by 
next  day's  coaoh. 

It  was  some  gratification  to  Mr.  Quilp 
to  find,  as  he  took  his  place  upon  the  roof, 
that  Kit's  mother  was  alone  inside ;  from 
which  circumstance  he  derived,  in  the 
course  of  the  journey,  much  cheerfulness 
of  spirit,  inasmuch  as  her  solitary  condition 
enabled  him  to  terrify  her  with  many  ex- 
traordinary annoyances;  such  as  hanging 
over  the  side  of  the  coach  at  the  risk  of 
his  life,  and  staring  in  with  his  great  gog- 


gle eyes,  which  seemed  in  hers  the  more 
horrible  from  his  face  being  upside  down ; 
dodging  her  in  this  way  from  one  window 
to  another;  getting  nimbly  down  when- 
ever they  changed  horses,  and  thrusting 
his  head  in  at  the  window  with  a  dismal 
squint:  which  ingenious  tortures  had  such 
an  effect  upon  Mrs.  Nubbles,  that  she  was 
quite  unable  for  the  time  to  resist  the  be- 
lief that  Mr.  Quilp  did  in  his  own  person 
represent  and  embody  that  Evil  Power, 
who  was  so  vigorously  attacked  at  Little 
Bethel,  and  who,  by  reason  of  her  back- 
si  id  ings  in  respect  of  Astley's  and  oysters, 
was  now  frolicksome  and  rampant. 

Kit,  having  been  apprised  by  letter  of 
his  mother's  intended  return,  was  waiting 
for  her  at  the  coach-office ;  and  great  was 
his  surprise  when  he  saw,  leering  over  the 
coachman's  shoulder  like  some  familiar  de- 
mon invisible  to  all  eyes  but  his,  the  well- 
known  face  of  Quilp. 

"How  are  you,  Christopher  1"  croaked 
the  dwarf  from  the  coach-top.  "  All  right 
Christopher.  Mother 's  inside." 

"Why,  how  did  he  come  here,  mother?" 
whispered  Kit. 

"I  don't  know  how  he  came  or  why 
my  dear,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Nubbles,  dismount- 
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•no  witn  her  son's  assistance,  "but  he  has  I 
been  a  terrifying  of  me  out  of  my  seven 
-  all  this  blessed  day." 

"He  has?"  cried  Kit 

"You  wouldn't  believe  it,  that  you 
wouldn't,"  replied  his  mother;  "but  don't 
say  a  word  to  him,  for  I  really  don't  be- 
lieve he's  human.  Hush!  Don't  turn 
round  as  if  I  was  talking  of  him,  but  he's 
a  squinting  at  me  now  in  the  full  blaze  of 
the  coach-lamp,  quite  awful !" 

In  spite  of  his  mother's  injunction,  Kit 
turned  sharply  round  to  look.  Mr.  Quilp 
was  serenely  gazing  at  the  stars,  quite  ab- 
sorbed in  celestial  contemplation. 

"Oh,  he's  the  artfullest  creetur!"  cried 
Mrs.  Nubbles.     "  But  come  away.     Don't 
speak  to  him  for  the  world." 
'  ••  Yes  I  will,  mother.     What  nonsense. 
I  say,  sir—" 

Quilp  affected  to  start,  and  looked 
smilingly  round. 

"  You  let  my  mother  alone,  will  you  V 
said  Kit.  "How  dare  you  tease  a  poor 
lone  woman  like  her,  making  her  miserable 
and  melancholy  as  if  she  hadn't  got  enough 
'10  make  her  so,  without  you.  An't  yen 
ishamed  of  your.-' -It,  you  little  monster?" 

14  Monster !"  said  Quilp  inwardly,  with 


a  smile.  "Ugliest  dwarf  that  could  be 
seen  anywhere  for  a  penny  —  monster  — 
ah!" 

"You  show  her  any  of  your  impudence 
again,"  resumed  Kit,  shouldering  UK-  hand- 
box,  uand  I  tell  you  what,  Mr.  Quilp,  I 
won't  bear  with  you  any  more.  You  have 
no  right  to  do  it;  I  'm  sure  we  never  inter- 
fered with  you.  This  isn't  the  first  time; 
and  if  cve'r  you  worry  or  frighten  her 
again,  you  '11  oblige  me  (though  I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  do  it,  on  account  of  your 
size)  to  beat  you." 

Quilp  said  not  a  word  in  reply,  but  walk- 
ing up  so  close  to  Kit  as  to  bring  his  eyes 
within  two  or  three  inches  of  his  face, 
looked  rixedly  at  him,  retreated  a  litt: 
tance  without  averting  his  gaze,  approached 
again,  again  withdrew,  and  so  on  for  half- 
a-dozen  times,  like  a  head  in  a  phantasma- 
goria. Kit  stood  his  ground  as  if  in  ex- 
pectation of  an  immediate  assault,  but 
finding  that  nothing  came  of  these  gestures, 
snapped  his  fingers  and  walked  away ;  his 
mother  dragging  him  oft*  as  fast  as  she 
could,  and,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  news 
of  little  Jacob  and  the  baby,  looking  anx- 
iously over  her  shoulder  to  see  if  Quilp 
were  following. 


CHAPTER  THE  FORTY-NINTH. 


KIT'S  mother  might  have  spared  herself 
the  trouble  of  looking  back  FO  often,  for 
'.}•'    was    further    from    Mr.  Quilp's 
thou  ;my  intention   of  pursuing 

her  and  her  M.TI,  «r  renewing  the  quarn-1 
with  whir  •!.     lie  \\ent  his 

way,  'rum  time  to  time  some  frag- 

ments of  a  tune;  and   with  a  face  quite 
tranquil  and  compo-  santly 

towa:  as  he 

wen1  -i^  of  the  fears  and  terrors 

of  Mr?.  Quilp.  . --il    no 

intr!  '   him  fur  ti 

and  t  .  mid  having  had  no  pr 

notir.  is  doubtless  by 

n  a  state  - 
stantly   fainting  away   with  anxiety  and 

.is   facetious   probability   was  so  con- 

tlii-  dwarf's  humour,  nn«! 
isitely  him,  that 

nd  himself  in  a  by-stre<  • 
light  in  a  shrill  scream,  which  greatly  ttfr 

17 


rifying  any  lonely  passenger,  who  happened 
to  be  walking  on  before  him  expecting  no- 
thing FO  little,  increased  his  mirth,  and 
made  him  remarkably  cheerful  and  light- 
hearted. 

In  this  hnppy  flow  of  spirits  Mr.  Quilp 
renchr<l  Touer  Hill,  when,  gazing  up  at 
the  window  of  his  own  sitting-room,  he 
thought  he  descried  more  light  than  i« 
usual  in  a  house  i,\'  ijiMiirnm  -.  Drawing 
r,  »nd  li.-ti'iiing  attentively. 

n  venation, 

amou,"   which    h<>   c"uM    <  .    not 

only  those  of  his  wife  and  m»tiier-in-law, 
but  the  tor 

"  II  n  !"  cried  the  ptlmsdWAlf  "  What's 
U  rs  white 
I'm  nv 
A  smothered  cough  from  abnv- 

I  !••  f«-k  in  hi  >r  his  latch- 

it  li-nl    f«>:  -is  00 

resource  but  tn  knock  at  ike  < 

"A   light   in  the  pawige,"  said  Quilp, 

very 
soil  knock;  and,  by  your  leave  my  lady 
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1  nrmy  yet  steal  upon  you  unawares.     So- 
ho!" 

A  very  losv  and  gentle  rap,  received  no 

answer  from  within.     But  after  a  second 

application  to  the  knocker,  no  louder  than 

'  tin-  first,  the  door  was  softly  opened  by  the 

boy  from  tl.e  wharf,  whom  Quilp  instantly 

cd  with  one  hand,  and  dragged  into 

.he  street  with  the  other. 

••  Vou'll  throttle  me,  master,'*  whispered 
the  hoy.  u  Let  go,  will  yon  !" 

"Who's  up-stairs,  you  dog?"  retorted 
Quilp  in  the  same  tone.  "Tell  me.  And 
don't  speak  above  your  breath,  or  I'll 
choke  you  in  good  earnest." 

The  boy  could  only  point  to  the  window, 
and  reply  with  a  stifled  giggle,  expressive 
of  such  intense  enjoyment,  that  Quilp 
clutched  him  by  the  throat  again  and  might 
have  carried  his  threat  into  execution,  or 
at  least  have  made  very  good  progress  to- 
wards that  end,  but  for  the  boy's  nimbly 
extricating  himself  from  his  grasp,  and 
fortifying  himself  behind  the  nearest  post, 
wh'M),  after  some  fruitless  attempts  to 
catch  him  by  the  hair  of  his  head,  his 
master  was  obliged  to  come  to  a  parley. 

"Will  you  answer  roe?"  said  Quilp. 
M  What  *s  going  on,  above?" 

"  You  won't  let  one  speak,"  replied  the 
boy.  "They — ha  ha  ha!  — they  think 
you  're — you  're  dead.  Ha  ha  ha  !" 

"  Dead  !"  cried  Quilp,  relaxing  into  a 
grim  laugh  himself.  "  No.  Do  they  1  Do 
they  really,  you  dog?" 

"  They  think  you  're — you  *re  drowned," 


j  replied  the  boy,  who  in  his  malicious  nattmj 
had  a  strong  infusion  of  his  master.  "  You 
was  la>t  seen  <u,  the  bnuk  of  the  wharf, 
and  they  think  you  tumbled  over.  I  l.i  ha !" 
The  prospect  of  playing.'  tin-  .-  py  under 
such  delicious  circumstances,  and  of  disnp- 

i  pointing  them  all  by  walking  in  alive,  gave 
more  delight  to  Quilp  than  the  u 

;  stroke  of  L'ood  fortune  could  po-sibly  have 
inspired  him  with.  He  was  no  less  tickled 

j  than  his  hopeful  assistant,  and  they  both 
stoni  for  some  seconds,  ifrinning  and  <j;\<}>- 
ing,  and  wagging  their  heads  at  each  other, 
on  either  side  of  the  jx>st,  like  an  unmatch- 
able  pair  of  Chinese  idols. 

"Not.  a  word,"  snid  Quilp.  m-ikin"1  to- 
wards the  door  on  tiptoe.  "Not  a  sound, 
not  so  much  as  a  creakinu  board,  or  a  stum- 
ble against  a  cobweb.  Drowned,  eh,  Mrs. 

I  QuiJp  ?     Drowned  ?" 

So  saying,  he  blew  exit  the  candle,  kick- 

j  ed  off  his  shoes,  and  groped  hi.s  way  up 
stairs  ;  lenving  his  delighted  young  friend 

I  in  an  ecstasy  of  summersets  on  the  pave- 

i  ment. 

The  bedroom-door  on  the  staircase  being 
unlocked,  Mr.Quilp  slipped  in,  and  planted 
himself  behind  tf«?  tloof  of  communication 
between  that  chamber  and  the  sitting-room, 
which  standing  ajar  to  render  both  more 
airy,  and  having  a  very  convenient  ehinl;? 
(of  which  he  had  often  availed  himself  for 
purposes  of  espial,  aixl  find  indeed  enlarged 
with  his  pocket-knife),  enabled  him  not  only 
to  hearr  but  to  see  distinctly,  what  was 
passing. 
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Apply  mg  nis  eyr  to  this  convenient  place,  ' 
he  descried   Mr.  Brass  seated  at  the  table, 
with  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  the  caee-bot- 
tle  of  ruin  —  his  own  ca.--Mt 
own  particular  Jama.** 

hand  ;    with   hot    water,   tr.n'nuit    lemons, 
white  lump  suirar,  and  all  things  fit 
from  which  choice  m 
no  in 

.   a  miirhty 
glass  of  punch  reeking  hot ;  which  I. 

-tirrnijj  up  with  a  tea- 
i    l(K>ks    in 
of  sentimental 
1  hut  weekly  with  a  hlaiid 
and  coinf"  r  tahle, 

with  both  her   elb< 
Jiniwin;  n 

punch  fel"  s,  hut  tak 

•rum  of  her  own; 
•     victly  \'.  it, 

on  her  head,  or  :k,  hut 

'    and    becoming 
appr  i  neverthele-s  — 


. 

griel  with 
glib  'iqui'l.     'i' 

SOU  pi' 

'ed   with  a 

;!ass  apiec-  <:rank  with 

MM!  were  naturally  of 


With  the  view,  no  doubt,  cf  testing  the 
reality  of  his  position,  Mr.  Brass  pushed 
his  tumbler  as  he  spoke  towards  Mrs.  Jini- 
win, for  the  purpose  of  being1  replenished  ; 
and  turned  towards  the  attendant  mariners. 
••  The  search  has  been  quite  unsuccess- 
ful th> 

taster.     But  I  should  say  that 
if  he  ;  re,  he'll  come  a.-hure 

it  (ii  midge   to-morrow,  at 
ebb  tide,  eh,  mate  ?" 

The  other  gen!  .  observing 

that  h-  •',  and 

•  dy  to 

him  whenever  he  arrived. 
"  Then    we    have    nothing    for    it    but 

ipon  it,  was  Mrs.     r  .".-aid  Mr.  Brass ;"  nothing  bm 

ition  and  expectation.     It  would  be 
afort  to  have  his  body;  it  would  be  a 
dreary  comfort" 

"Oh,  beyond  a  doubt,  assented  Mr.--. 
Jiniwin,  hastily  ;  "  if  we  once  had  that,  we 
should  he  quite  sure." 

"With  regard  to  the  descriptive  adver- 
S  iiupsoii  Bra.-s,  taking  up 
n.     "  It  is  a  melancholy  pleasure  to 
:  raits.       Respecting    his    legs, 

now !" 

"Cr  ;ainly,"said  Mrs.  Jiniwin. 

y  were  crooked  !"  said 

Brass,  in  an  insimntmg  tone.     "  I   think  1 
.••in  now  coming  up  the  ^ 


•on vi vial    look,  their     wide  apajrt,  in  nankeen   parKaloons,  a  little 
d   than  d  shrunk,  and  without  straps.  Ah  ' 

.«fort, 

racteri.-tic  of  the 


that  dear  old   lady's 
I'd  die 


party. 

"If  I  could  poison 
HUM  and  water,"  murmured  Uuilp, 

"  Ah!M  said  Mr.  Brass,  breaking  the  si- 

'iie   ceilinir 

with  a  siirh,  "  \\  hut   he  may  he 

looking  down  n  .  '     \\i»<>  knows 

but  he  may  be  I  :'  us  from  —  from 

s  or  Jinofher.  -iml  <-<>ntemplating 

th  a  watch 

'r.  Brasa  stopped  to  drink  half  his 
punch,  and  th^n  resum-d;   l.Mikin;,'  at  the 
other  half,  as  he  fp- 
smile. 

••  I  can  almost  fancy,"  said  the  la 
shaking  his  head,  "  that  f  see  his  eye 
tenin^  down  at  the  very  hottoi. 

again 

• 

rmplintinllv  a  . 
the  .silent  tomb.    T»  tli:nk  ' 
drinking  hia  very  rum  !    It  w 
dream." 


of  tears  we  live  in  !    Do  we  say 

"  I  think  they  were  a  little  so,"  otaervwii 
Mrs.  <iuilp,  with  a  sob. 

"  Le^s  crooked,"  said  Brass,  writing  as 
he  spoke.  "  Large  head,  short  body,  leg* 
crooked" — 

"Very  crooked,"  suggested  Mrs.  Jini- 
win. 

"  \W11  not  sa y  very  crooked,  ma'am," 
said    Brass,    piously.      *'  Let    us    not 
hard  uiHin  the  weaknesses  of  the 
He  i-  <_r"!ie,  ma'am,  to  where  his  le<rs  will 
never  rome  in  question. — We  will  c< 
ourselves  with  crooked,  Mrs.  Jiniwin." 

"I  thought  you  wanted  the  truth,"  Mid 
the  ,,1,1  l,,dy.  ""Tint's  nil." 

••  !',>:.>  your  •jet,  h'-w  I  love  yon  !"  mtit- 
'ju.l'p.    "  I'M  re  she  goes  again.   No 
thmi:  hut  punch  !" 

:    IM   is  an   «  ."  snid   the 

\  iiitr  doun  his  j)en  and  empty  n 
glass,  "which   seems  to   hr  !H»fer» 

,e  the  (Jhof-t  of  Hamlet's  f/ither, 
in  the  very  clothes  tlmt  he  wore  on  work-n- 

s 

>  trousers,  his  hat.  h 

and  him, our.  h;  •   pathos  and   his  umbrella, 

nil    rome    before    me    like  my 

linen  !"  said  Mr.  Brass,  smiling 
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fondly  at  the  wall,  "  his  linen,  which  was 
always  of  a  particular  colour,  for  such  was 
his  whim  and  fancy— how  plain  I  see  his 
linen  now !" 

"  You  had  better  go  on,  sir,"  said  Mrs. 
Jiniwin,  impatiently. 

"True,  ma'am,  true,"  cried  Mr.  Brass. 
"  Our  faculties  mast  not  freeze  with  grief. 
I'll  trouble  you  for  a  little  more  of  that, 
ma'am.  A  question  now  arises,  with  rela- 
tion to  his  nose." 

"  Flat,"  said  Mrs.  Jiniwin. 

"Aquiline !"  cried  Quilp,  thrusting  in 
his  head,  and  striking  the  feature  with  his 
fist  "Aquiline,  you  hag.  Do  you  see 
it?  Do  you  call  this  flat  7  Do  you  ?  Eh  1" 

"  Oh,  capital,  capital !"  shouted  Brass, 
from  the  mere  force  of  habit.  "  Excellent ! 
How  very  good  he  is !  He 's  a  most  re- 
markable man — so  extremely  whimsical ! 
Such  an  amazing  power  of  taking  people 
by  surprise  !" 

Quilp  paid  no  regard  whatever  to  these 
compliments,  nor  to  the  dubious  and  fright- 
ened look  into  which  the  lawyer  gradually 
subsided,  nor  to  the  shrieks  of  his  wife 
and  mother-in-law,  nor  to  the  latter's  run- 
ning from  the  room,  nor  to  the  former's 
fainting  awa)^  Keeping  his  eye  fixed  on 
Sampson  Brass,  he  walked  up  to  the  table, 
and,  beginning  with  his  glass,  drank  off  the 
contents,  and^went  regularly  round  until 
he  had  emptied  the  other  two,  when  he 
seized  the  case-bottle,  and  hugging  it  under 
hie  arm,  surveyed  him  with  a  most  extraor- 
dinary leer. 


"Not  yet,  Sampson,"  said  Quilp.  "Not 
just  yet !" 

"Oh,  very  good  indeed!"  cried  Brass, 
recovering  his  spirits  a  little.  "  Ha,  ha, 
ha !  Oh,  exceedingly  good !  There's  not 
another  man  alive  who  could  carry  it  off 
like  that.  A  most  difficult  position  to  carry 
off.  But  he  has  such  a  flow  of  good-hu- 
mour, such  an  amazing  flow  !" 

"Good  night,"  said  the  dwarf,  nodding 
expressively. 

"  Good  night,  sir,"  good  night,"  cried  the 
lawyer,  retreating  backwards  towards  the 
door.  "  This  is  a  joyful  occasion,  indeed, 
extremely  joyful.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  oh,  very 
rich,  indeed,  re-markably  so  !" 

Waiting  until  Mr.  Brass's  ejaculations 
died  away  in  the  distance  (for  he  continued 
to  pour  them  out,  all  the  way  down  stairs), 
Quilp  advanced  towards  the  two  men,  who 
yet  lingered  in  a  kind  of  stupid  amazement. 

"Have  you  been  dragging  the  river  all 
day,  gentlemen  ?"  said  the  dwarf,  holding 
the  door  open  with  great  politeness. 

"And  yesterday,  too,  master." 

"Dear  me,  you've  had  a  deal  of  trouble 
Pray,  consider  everything  yours  that  you 
find  upon  the — upon  the  body.  Good  night." 

The  men  looked  at  each  other,  but  had 
evidently  no  inclination  to  argue  the  point 
just  then,  and  shuffled  out  of  the  room. 
This  speedy  clearance  effected,  Quilp 
locked  the  doors ;  and,  still  embracing  the 
case-bottle,  with  shrugged-up  shoulders  and 
folded  arms,  stood  looking  at  his  insensible 
wife  like  a  dismounted  nightmare. 
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MATRIMONIAL  differences  are  usually 
discussed  by  the  parties  concerned  m  the 
form  of  dialogue,  in  which  the  lady  bears 
at  least  her  full  half  share.  Those  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Quilp,  however,  were  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule ;  the  remarks  which 
the\-  occasioned  beinsr  limited  to  a  long  so- 
liloquy on  the  part  of  the  gentleman,  with 
perhaps  a  few  deprecatory  observations  from 
the  lady,  not  extending  beyond  a  trembling 
monosyllable  uttered  at  long  intervals,  and 
in  a  very  submissive  and  humble  tone.  On 
the  present  occasion,  Mrs.  Quilp  did  not  for 
a  long  tim"  venture  even  upon  this  gentle 
defence,  but  when  she  had  recovered  from 
her  Siintirig-fit  sat  in  a  tearful  silence, 
meekly  listening  to  the  reproaches  of  her 
kinl  and  master. 

Of  these  Mr.  Quilp  delivered  himself 
with  the  .nation  and  rapidity, 

and  with  so  many  distortions  of  limb  and 
featur  tolera- 

bly well  accustomed  to  h  ;cy  in 

•  11  ni'jli  beside  herself 
with  alarm.  But  the  Jamaica  rum,  and  the 
joy  of  havinir  occasioned  a  heavy  disap- 
pointment, by  decrees  cooled  Mr.  Quilp's 
wrath;  which,  from  being  at  savage  heat, 
dropped  slowly  to  the  bantering  or  chuck- 
»int,  at  wi;  'lily  remained. 

i  thought  I  was  dead  and  gone, 
did  you  i"  said  Quilp.  "  Von  thought  you 
were  a  widow,  eh  !  Ha,  ha,  ha,  you  j 

'•  Indeed  Quilp,"  returned  his  wife.  "I'm 


very 
M  Who* 


J  the  dwarf.  "You 
Who  doubts 


iint  you  have  come 

ell,    said   his  wife, 

••d  into 

i  to  see  you,  Quilp; 


' 

44  I  don't  mean  K 
home  again  alive  a 

M  but  s 

euch  a  belief.    I  an 

I  am." 

In  truth   MM.  Quilp  did  seem  a  great 
deal    more  gl«d    to  ;    l,,r.i  thrui 

might  ha\ 

f  interest  in  his  iwfctv 

stance  made  no  impremion. 

it  in. .-.••"!  him  to  snap  his  tinkers  close  to 

.  ith  diver 
and  d(  r 

•i  I  l-i-.v  could  j 
out  saying  a  w<u 

vf  > on  or  know  anything  about  you  .'" 
22 


the   poor  little  woman,  sobbing.      "  How 
could  you  be  so  cruel,  Quilp?" 

44  How  could  i  be  so  cruel !  cruel !"  cried 
the  dwarf.  t4  Because  I  was  in  the  humour. 
I  'm  in  the  humour  now.  I  shall  be  crue. 
when  I  like.  I  'in  going  away  again." 

"  Not  again  !" 

44  Yes,  again.  I  'm  going  away  now. 
I'm  off  directly.  I  mean  to  go  and  live 
wherever  the  fancy  seizes  me,  at  the  wharf 
—  at  the  counting-house  —  and  be  a  jolly 
bachelor.  You  were  a  widow  in  anticipa- 
tion. Damme,"  screamed  the  dwarf,  "  I  '11 
be  a  bachelor  in  earnest." 

"  You  can't  be  serious,  Quilp,"  sobbed 
his  wife. 

"  I  tell  you,"  said  the  dwarf,  exulting  in 
his  project,  "  that  I  '11  be  a  bachelor,  a  dev- 
il-may-care bachelor ;  and  I  '11  have  my 
bachelor's  hall  at  the  counting-house,  and 
at  such  times  come  near  it  if  you  dare. 
And  mind  too  that  I  don't  pounce  in  upon 
yon  at  unseasonable  hours  again,  for  I'll 
be  a  spy  upon  you,  and  come  and  go  like  a 
mole  or  a  weasel  Tom  Scott — where 's 
Tom  Scott !" 

'•  Hero  I  am,  master,"  cried  the  voice  of 
the  boy,  as  Quilp  threw  up  the  window. 

"\\ait  there,  you  dog."  returned  tho 
dwarf,  4<  to  carry  a  bachelor's  portmanteau. 
Pack  it  up,  Mrs.  Quilp.  Knock  np  the 
dear  old  lady  to  help;  knock  her  up.  Hallo 
there!  Hallo!" 

With  these  exclamations,  Mr.  Quilp 
caught  up  the  poker,  and  hurrying  to  the 
door  ef  the  good  lady's  sleeping-closet  beat 
u[x>n  it  therewith  until  she  awoke  i;; 
presBtble  terror,  thinking  that  her  amiable 
son-in-law  surely  intended  to  murder  hor 
in  justification  of  the  leers  she  had  slander- 
ed. I  m  prosed  with  this  idea,  >he  was  Do- 
sooner  fairly  awake  than  >he  Breamed  \  10- 
lently,  and  would  have  quickly  preci) 

If  out  of  t:  •ind   through  a 

niM^hU)iiring  skylight,  if  her  dai 
not   hastened  in  to  tm<lere;ve  her,  and   im- 
plore her  assistance.    • 

r  account  ol  is  re 

quired    t/>   render,   .M- 
appearance  in  a  flannel  dressing-gown  . 
I* -Hi  mother  and  dan 

•miffiiivo  silence. 

parations  as  much  as  possible,   tor  (heir 
groatsr  comJbrt,  that  eccentric  genii* 
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superintended  the  packing  of  his  wardrobe, 
and  having  added  to  it  with  his  own  hands, 
a  plate,  knife  and  fork,  spoon,  teacup  and 
«aucer,  and  other  small  household  matters 
of  that  nature,  strapped  up  the  portmanteau, 
look  it  on  his  shoulders,  and  actually  inarch- 
ed oft'  without  another  word,  and  with  the 
case-bottle  (which  he  had  never  once  put 
down)  still  tightly  clasped  under  his  arm. 

jn:n<j  his  heavier  burden  to  th. 
of  Tom  Scott  when  he  reached  the  street, 
takin<r  ;>  dram  from  the  bottle  for  his  own 
encouragement,  and  giving  the  boy  a  rap 
on  the  head  with  it  as  a  small  taste  tor 
himself,  Quilp  very  deliberately  led  the 
way  to  the  wharf,  and  reached  it  at  between 
three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

"Snug!"  said  Quilp,  when  he  had  groped 
his  way  to  the  wooden  counting-house,  and 
opened  the  door  with  a  key  he  carried  about 
with  him.  "Beautifully  snug!  Call  me  at 
eight,  you  dog." 

With  no  more  formal  leave-taking  or 
explanation,  he  clutched  the  portmanteau, 
shut  the  door  upon  his  attendant,  and  climb- 
ing on  the  desk,  and  rolling  himself  up  as 
round  as  a  hedgehog,  in  an  old  boat-cloak, 
fell  fast  asleep. 

Being  roused  in  the  morning  at  the  ap- 
pointed time,  and  mused  'with  difficulty, 
after  his  late  fatigues,  Quilp  instructed 
Tom  Scott  to  make  a  fire  in  the  yard  of 
sundry  pieces  of  old  timber,  and  to  prepare 
some  coffee  for  -breakfast ;  for  the  better 
furnishing  of  which  repast  ho  entrusted 
nim  with  certain  small  moneys,  to  be  ex- 
pended in  the  purchase  of  hot  rolls,  butter, 
sucrar,  Yarmouth  bloaters,  and  other  articles 
of  housekeeping;  so  that  in  a  few  minutes 
a  savoury  meal  was  smoking  on  the  board. 
With  this  substantial  comfort,  the  dwarf 
regaled  himself  to  his  heart's  content;  and 
being  highly  satisfied  with  this  free  and 
gipsy  mode  of  life  (which  he  had  often 
meditated,  as  offering,  whenever  he  chose 
to  avail  himself  of  it,  an  agreeable  freedom 
from  the  restraints  of  matrimony,  and  a 
choice  means  of  keeping  Mrs.  Quilp  and 
her  mother  in  a  state  of  incessant  agitation 
and  suspense),  bestirred  himself  to  improve 
his  retreat,  and  render  it  more  commodious 
and  comfortable. 

With  this  view,  he  issued  forth  to  a  place 
hard  by,  where  such  stores  were  sold ;  pur- 
chased a  second-hand  hammock,  and  had  it 
slung  in  seamanlike  fashion  from  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  counting-house.  He  also  caused 
to  be  erected,  in  the  same  mouldy  cabin, 
an  old  ship's  stove  with  a  rusty  funnel  to 
carry  the  smoke  through  the  roof;  and 
ihese  arrangements  completed,  surveyed 
them  with  ineffable  delight. 

••  I V-  got  a  country-house  like  Robinson 


Crusoe"  —  said  the  dwarf,  ogling  the  ac- 
commodations; »a  solitary,  sequestered, 
desolate-island  sort  of  spot,  "where  I  can  he 
quite  alone  when  I  have  business  on  hand, 
and  be  secure  from  all  spies  and  listeners. 
Xnhody  near  me  here,  hut  rats,  and  they 
are  fine  stealthy  secret  fellows.  I  shall  be 
as  merry  as  a  grig  among  these  gentry. 
I  Ml  look  out  for  one  like  Christopher,  and 
poison  him — ha,  ha,  ha  !  Business  though 
—  business — we  mu-t  he  mindful  of  busi- 
ness in  the  midst  of  pleasure,  and  the  time 
has  flown  this  morning,  I  deciar'1." 

Knjoiuing  Tom  Scott  to  await  his  return, 
and  not  to  stand  upon  his  head,  or  throw  a 
summerset,  or  so  much  as  walk  upon  hia 
hands  meanwhile,  on  pain  of  lingering  tor- 
ments, the  dwarf  threw  himself  into  a 
boat,  and  crossing  to  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  and  then  speeding  away  on  toot, 
reached  Mr.  Swiveller's  usual  hoi:- 
entortainment  in  Bcvis  Marks,  just  as  that 
gentleman  sat  down  alone  to  dinner  in  its 
dusky  parlour. 

44  Dick"  —  said  the  dwarf,  thrusting  hia 
head  in  at  the  door,  "my  pet,  my  pupil,  the 
apple  of  my  eye,  hey,  hey  !" 

"Oh  you're  there,  are  you!"  returned 
Mr.  Swiveller,  "how  are  you? 

"  How's  Dick  ?"  retorted  Quilp.  "  How's 
the  cream  of  clerkship,  eh  ?" 

"Why,  rather  sour,  sir,"  replied  Mr 
Swiveller.  "  Beginning  to  border  upor 
cheesiness,  in  fact." 

"What's  the  matter?"  said  the  dwarf 
advancing.  "Has  Sally  proved  unkind 
'  Of  all  the  girls  that  are  so  smartj  there's 
none  like—'  eh  Dick  !" 

"  Certainly  not,"  replied  Mr.  Swiveller, 
eating  his  dinner  with  great  gravity,  "none 
like  her.  She's  the  sphynx  of  private  life 
vs  Sally  B." 

"  You're  out  of  spirits,"  said  Quilp,  draw- 
ing up  a  chair.  "  What's  the  matter?" 

"  The  law  don't  agree  with  me,"  returned 
Dick.  "It  isn't  moist  enough,  and  there's 
too  much  confinement.  I  have  been  think- 
ing of  running  away." 

"  Bah  !"  said  the  dwarf.  "  Where  would 
you  run  to,  Dick?" 

*'  I  dori't  know"  returned  Mr.  Swiveller. 
"Towards  High-gate,  I  suppose.  Perhaps 
the  bells  might  strike  up  'Turn  again  Swi- 
veller, Lord  Mayor  of  London.'  Whitting- 
ton's  name  Was  Dick.  I  wish  cats  were 
scarcer." 

Quilp  looked  at  his  companion  with  hi3 
•tefrficrewed  up  into  a  comical  expression 
of  curiosity,  and  patiently  awaited  his  fur- 
ther explanation ;  upon  which,  however, 
Mr.  Swiveller  appeared  in  no  hurry  to 
enter,  as  he  ate  a  very  long  dinner  in  pro- 
found silence,  and  finally  pushed  away  hia 
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plate,  threw  himself  back  into  his  chair, 
folded  his  arms,  and  stared  ruefully  at  the 
fire,  in  which  some  ends  of  cigars  were  ; 
smoking  on  their  own  account,  and  sending 
up  a  fragrant  odour. 

"  Perhaps  you'd  like  a  hit  of  cake" — said 
Dick,  at  last  turning  to  the  dwarU  ••  ^ 
quite  welcome  to  it.     You  ought  to  be,  for 
it's  of  your  muk. 

'•  \Vhat  do  you  mean  !"  said  Quilp. 

.Mr.  r  replied  by  taking  from  hi* 

pocket  a  small  and  very  greasy  parcel, 
slowly  unfolding  it,  and  displaying  a  little 
slab  •  .-tible 

in  a;  -d   with  a  paste 

of  whirr  su«rar  an  inch  and  a  half  deep. 

••  U  bal  should  you  say  this  was?"  de- 
.  "Her. 

"  It  looks  like   bride-cake,"  replied  the 
dwarf,  grinnini:. 

••  \  >hould  you  say  it  was?" 

inquired  Mr.  Suivr,  the  pastry 

•gait:-  with  a  dreadful  calmness, 

se!" 

^aid    Dick,    "the   same.      You 
needn't    ri:  There's  no 

such  .'. .      Her    name 

now,  Sophy  Cheggs.  :  1   as  man 

never  loved  that  hadn't  wooden  leu's,  and 
my  i.  -reaking  for  the 

love  of  Sophy*  Ch 

•  omporary  adaptation  of  a 
popular  ballad  to  the  distressing  circum- 
stances of  his  own  case,  Mr.  Swiveller 
folded  up  the  pared  again,  beat  it  very 
flat  between  the  palm.--;  of  his  hands,  thrust 
it  into  his  breast,  huttuwd  his  coat  over 
it,  and  folded  his  arms  ujxm  the  whole. 

.  hope  you're  satisfied,  sir" — said 
Dick;  "and  I  i  Tied.     You 

went  mischief,  and  I  hope 

you  like  it.  This  is  thu  triumph  I  was  to 
have,  -MI  try-dance 

jf  that  name,  u  /entle- 

to  one  lady,  and  one  has  her  and  the 
other  hasn't,  tor  •  up  l>«-hind 

to  make  ovl  V  Destiny, 

and  in  >hef  P* 

in  Mr.  S 
i  nlpadopte, 

<('.!  the   U-ll, 

and  ordering  in  ti  supply  of  rosy  wine  (that 

id  to  say  of  its  usual  representative),  which 

pOt  aUmt    v  ••ailing 

ujxin  Mr.  S  t.     , 

gistic  of   tin-  happinew  of  tingle   men. 
Such  wns  their  impression  on  Mr.  Sv. 
lor,  (••  i  the  reflection  that  no  man 

Could  tint   in  a 

abort  space  of  tune  hi*  spirit*  roe*  •orprt- 
aingly,  and  be  was  enabled  to  give  the 


dwarf  an  account  of  the  receipt  of  the 
cake,  which,  it  appeared,  had  been  brought 
to  Bevis  Marks  by  the  two  surviving  Miss 
Wackleses  in  person,  and  delivered  at  the 
office  door  with  much  giggling  and  juvful- 


"  Ha!"  said  Quilp.  "It  will  be  our  turn 
to  giggle  soon.  And  that  reminds  : 

Trent — \\here  is  he!" 

Mr.  Su  iveile;  -]>ect- 

able  friend  had  recent,  >pon- 

sible  situation  in  a  locomotive  gaming- 
house, arid  was  at  that  tn  on  a 
professional  tour  among  the  adventuroua 
spirits  of  Great  Britain. 

"That's    untl.rtun.r  the   dwarf; 

"for  I  came,  in  '  'i»out  hio. 

A  thought  has  occurred  to  inc.  Dick; 
your  friend  over  the  wav— " 

"Which  friend!1' 

"In  the  lir.-t  l! 

"  Your  friend  in  the  first  floor,  Dick, 
may  know  him." 

"No  he  don't,"  said  Mr.  Swiveller,  sha- 
king his  head. 

••  I '  never  eeen 

him,"  rejoined  Quilp;  "but  if  we  u<-re  to 
bring  them  together,  wlio  knows.  Dirk,  but 
.  properly  introduced,  \\ould  serve  his 
turn  almost  as  well  \ell  or  her 

grandfather — who  knows  but  it  mujht  make 
the  young  fellow's  Ibrtune,  and,  through 
him,  yours,  eh  V 

"  Why,  the  fact  is,  you  see,"  said  Mr. 
Swiveller,  "that  they  have  been  brought 
together." 

"Have  been!"  cried  the  dwarf,  looking 
suspiciously  at  his  companion.  •*  Through 
whose  means!" 

"Through  mine,"  said  Dick,  slightly 
confused.  Didn't  I  mention  it  to  you  the 
last  time  you  called  over  yonder  ?" 

"  You  know  you  didn't,"  returned  the 
dwarf 

"I  believe  you're  right,"  snid  Dick. 
"No.  I  didn't,  I  recollect.  Oh  yes,  1 
brought  'em  together  that  very  dny.  It 
was  Fred's  suggestion. 

•*  Why,  instead  of  my  friend's  bursting 

into  tears  when   he  knrw   uliol'n-d  waa, 

embracing  htm  kindly,  and  telling  |llm  that 

rather,  or  :  .-thcr 

iruiw,  (which  we  fully  expirliMh,  ho 

H"w  mi.,  a  tr-  ni'  '  him 

all    nmnnrr  of  names;    said    it   wns  ,n  a 

measure  bin  fault  thnt  little  NYII  nnd 

Meman    had    ever   been  hrnogfcl 

to  poverty;  didn't  hint  at  (Mir  tnkm- 

thittg  to  drink;  nod — nnd 

tUTHCil  tin  out  of  the  r<  • '  i-'rwiso." 

hat'8fltraogef**«iid  the  dwarf,  muring 
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«<  So  we  remarked  to  each  other  at  the 
time,"  returned  Dick  coolly,  "but  quite 
true." 

Quilp  was  plainly  staggered  by  this  in- 
telligence, over  which  he  brooded  for  some 
time  in  moody  silence,  often  raising  his 
to  Mr.  Swiveller's  face,  and  sharply 
scanning  its  expression.  As  he  could  read 
in  it,  however,  no  additional  information  or 
anything  to  lead  him  to  believe  he  had 
spoken  ialsely;  and  as  Mr.  Swiveller,  left 
to  his  own  meditations,  sighed  deeply,  and 
was  evidently  growing  maudlin  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Mrs.  Cheggs;  the  dwarf  soon  broke 
up  the  conference  and  took  his  departure, 
leaving  the  bereaved  one  to  his  melancholy 
ruminations. 

"  Have  been  brought  together,  eh  1" 
said  the  dwarf  as  he  walked  the  streets 
alone.  "  My  friend  has  stolen  a  march 
upon  me.  It  led  him  to  nothing,  and  there- 
fore is  no  great  matter,  save  in  the  inten- 
tion. I  'm  glad  he  lias  lost  his  mistress. 
Ha,  ha  !  The  blockhead  mustn't  leave  the 
.aw  at  present.  I'm  sure  of  him  where 
ne  is,  whenever  I  want  him  for  my  own 
purposes,  and,  besides,  he's  a  good  uncon- 
scious spy  on  Brass,  and  tells,  in  his  cups, 
all  that  he  sees  and  hears.  You're  useful 
to  me  Dick,  and  cost  nothing  but  a  little 
treating  now  and  then.  I  am  not  sure  that 
it  may  not  be  worth  while,  before  long,  to 
take  credit  with  the  stranger,  Dick,  by 
discovering  your  designs  upon  the  child; 
but  for  the  present,  we'll  remain  the  best 
friends  in  the  world,  with  your  good  leave." 

Pursuing  these  thoughts,  and  gasping  as 
he  went  along,  after  his  own  peculiar 
fashion,  Mr.  Quilp  once  more  crossed  the 
Thames,  and  shut  himself  up  in  his  Bach- 
elor's Hall,  which,  by  reason  of  its  newly- 
erected  chimney  depositing  the  smoke  in- 
side the  room  and  carrying  none  of  it  off, 
was  not  quite  so  agreeable  as  more  fastidi- 
ous people  might  have  desired.  Such  in- 
conveniences, however,  instead  of  disgust- 
ing the  dwarf  with  his  new  abode,  rather 
suited  his  humour ;  so,  aftor  dining  luxu- 
riously from  the  public-house,  he  Kghted 
his  pipe,  and  smoked  against  the  chimney 
until  nothing  of  him  was  visible  through 
the  mist,  but  a  pair  of  red  and  highly  in- 
flamed eyes,  with  sometimes  a  dim  vision 
of  his  head  and  face,  as,  in  a  violent  fit  of 
coughing,  he  slightlv  stirred  the  smoke  and 
scattered  the  heavy  wreaths  by  which  they 
were  obscured.  In  the  midst  of  this  at- 
mosphere, which  must  infallibly  have  smo- 
thered any  other  man,  Mr.  Quilp  passed 
the  evening  with  great  cheerfulness;  sola- 
cing himself  all  the  time  with  the  pipe  and 
the  case-bottle;  and  occasionally  entertain- 
ing himself  with  a  melodious  howl,  intend- 


ed for  a  song,  but  bearing  not  the  faintest 
resemblance  to  any  scrap  of  any  piece  of 
music,  vocal  or  instrumental,  ever  invented 
by  man.  Thus  he  amused  himself  until 
nearly  midnight,  when  lie  turned  into  his 
hammock  with  the  utmost  satisfaction. 

The  first  sound  that  met  his  ears  in  the 
morning — as  he  half  opened  his  eyes,  and, 
finding  himself  so  unusually  ne<ir  the  ceil- 
ing, entertained  a  drowsy  idea  that  ho  must 
have  been  transformed  into  a  lly  or  blue- 
bottle in  the  course  of  the  night,— was  that 
of  a  stifled  sobbing  and  weeping  in  the 
ro"»m.  Peeping  cautiously  over  the  side 
of  Ais  hammock,  he  descried  Mrs.  Quilp,  to 
whom,  after  contemplating  her  for  some 
time  in  silence,  he  communicated  a  violent 
start  by  suddenly  yelling  out, 

-Halloa!" 

"Oh  Quilp!"  cried  his  poor  little  wife, 
looking  up.  "  How  you  frightened  me!" 

"  I  meant  to,  you  jade,"  returned  the 
dwarf.  "  What  do  you  want  here]  I'm 
dead,  an't  I  ?" 

"  Oh  please  come  home,  do  come  home," 
said  Mrs.  Quilp,  sobbing;  "  we'll  never 
do  so  any  more  Quilp,  and  after  all  it  was 
only  a  mistake  that  grew  out  of  our  anx- 
iety." 

*'  Out  of  your  anxiety,"  grinned  the 
dwarf.  "Yes,  I  know  that  —  out  of  your 
anxiety  for  my  death.  I  shall  come  home 
when  I  please,  I  tell  you.  I  shall  come 
home  when  I  please,  and  go  when  I  please. 
I  '11  be  a  Will  o1  the  Wisp,  now  here,  now 
there,  dancing  about  you  always,  starting 
up  when  you  least  expect  me,  and  keeping 
you  in  a  constant  state  of  restlessness  and 
irritation.  Will  you  begone  ?" 

Mrs.  Quilp  durst  only  make  a  gesture 
of  entreaty. 

"  I  tell  you  no,"  cried  the  dwarf.  "  No. 
If  you  dare  to  come  here  again  unless 
you're  sent  for,  I  Ml  keep  watch-dogs  in  the 
yard  that'll  growl  and  bite — I'll  have  man- 
traps, cunningly  altered  and  improved  for 
catching  women  —  I'll  have  spring  guns, 
that  shall  explode  when  you  tread  upon 
the  wires,  and  blow  you  into  little  pieces 
Will  you  begone?" 

u  Do  forgive  rne.  Do  come  back,"  said 
his  wife,  earnestly. 

" No-o-o-o-o !"  roared  Quilp.  "Not  till 
my  own  good  time,  and  then  I  '11  return 
again  as  often  as  I  choose,  and  be  account- 
able to  nobody  for  my  goings  or  comings. 
You  see  the  door  there.  Will  you  go?" 

Mr.  Quilp  delivered  this  last  command  in 
such  a  very  energetic  voice,  and  moreover 
accompanied  it  with  such  a  sudden  gesture, 
indicative  of  an  intention  to  spring  out  of 
his  hammock,  and,  night-capped  as  he  wns, 
bear  his  wife  home  again  through  the  pub- 
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lie  streets,  that  she  sped  away  like  an  ar- 
row. Her  worthy  lord  stretched  his  neck 
and  eyes  until  she  had  crossed  the  yard, 
and  then,  not  at  all  sorry  to  have  had  this 


opportunity  of  carrying  his  point,  and  as- 
serting the  sanctity  of  his  castle,  fell  into 
an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter,  and  laid 
himself  down  to  bleep  again. 


MI  \ITI.U  Tin:  nrrv-i  IRST. 


TIM:  lil-iii. I  and 
I 
• 
•amp,  : 


i-nearted  proprietor 

i.  mud,  dirt, 
Uil  laic  m  tt 
valet 

aaaist  him  '  Jo  prrp.ir- 

he  quitted 


This  duty  p 

elf  to 
Tii 

Teller,  but  lor  h. 
8ainp*>n  Brass. 
wrr--  ,  nor  waa  tJ 

«f  law,  Miss  Sally,  at  her  p 


Mark*, 
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fact  of  their  joint  desertion  of  the  office 
was  made  known  to  all  COIIHTS  i»y  u 
of  paper  in  the  hand-writing  of  M 
Icr,  \\liicli  ua-  :it!:i.  iu'.l  t..  tin-  IM-I]-!.-; 
nnd  which,  Lrivi:  •  r  no  clue  to  tho 

time  i>\'  «i.-iy  \\hrn  it  waa  firrt  posted,  tur- 

:    iin- 

aalihfactory  information  that  thai  gentleman 
would  "  rrinrn  in  mi  hour." 

•    I    H  re*i  a  hi'rvnnt,  I  Mjppoao,"  said  the 
dwarf,  knocking  at  the  HOUM 

ntly  long  interval,  the  door 
waa  opened,  and  a  small  v«  I  :atel? 
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accosted  him  with,  "  Oh  !   Please  will  you 
leave  a  card  or  message  •'" 

"Eh  1"  said  the  dwarf,  looking  down  (it 
was  something  quite  new  to  him)  upon  the 
small  servant. 

To  this,  the  child,  conducting  her  con- 
rum  as  upon  tlie  occasion  of  her  first 
interview   with    Mr.  Swiveller,  again   re- 
plied, "  Oh  please  will  you  leave  a  card  or 
lire!" 

-  1  'II  write  ,1  unto,"  said  thn  dwarf,  push- 
ing past  her  into  the  office ;  "  and  mind 
your  master  h;is  it  directly  he  conies  home." 
So  Mr.  Quilp  climbed  tip  to  the  top  of  a 
tall  stool  to  write  the  note,  and  the  small 
servant,  carefully  tutored  for  surh  emergen- 
cies, looked  on,  with  her  eyes  wide  open, 
ready,  if  lie  so  much  as  abstracted  a  wafer, 
to  rush  into  the  street  and  give  the  alarm 
to  the  po! 

As  Mr.  Quilp  folded  his  note  (which  was 
soon  written  :  being  a  very  short  one)  he 
encountered  the  gaze  of  the  small  servant. 
He  looked  at  her  long  and  earnestly. 

"How  are  you  .'"  said  the  dwarf,  moist- 
ening a  wafer  with  horrible  grimaces. 

The  small  servant,  perhaps  frightened 
by  his  looks,  returned  no  audible  reply  ;  but 
it  appeared  from  the  motion  of  her  lips  that 
she  was  inwardly  repeating  the  same  form 
of  expression  concerning  the  note  or  mes- 
sage. 

"  Do  they  use  you  ill  here  ?  is  your  mis- 
tress a  Tartar?"  said  Quilp  with  a  chuckle. 

In  reply  to  the  last  interrogation,  the 
small  servant,  with  a  look  of  infinite  cun- 
ning, mingled  with  fear,  screwed  up  her 
mouth  very  tight  and  round,  and  nodded 
violently. 

Whether  there  was  anything  in  the  pe- 
culiar slyness  of  her  action  which  fascina- 
ted Mr.  Quilp,  or  anything  in  the  expres- 
sion of  her  features  at  the  moment  which 
attracted  his  attention  for  some  other  rea- 
son ;  or  whether  it  merely  occurred  to  him 
as  a  pleasant  whim  to  stare  the  small  ser- 
vant out  of  countenance ;  certain  it  is, 
that  he  planted  his  elbows  square  and  firmly 
on  the  desk,  and  squeezing  up  his  cheeks 
with  his  hands,  looked  at  her  fixedly. 

"Where  do  you  come  from?"  he  said 
after  a  long  pause,  stroking  his  chin. 

"I  don't  know." 

"Whal's  your  name?" 

"Nothing." 

"Nonsense!"  retorted  Quilp.  "What 
floes  your  mistress  call  you  when  she  wants 
you  V 

"A  little  devil,"  said  the  child. 

She  added  in  the  same  breath,  as  if  fear- 
ful of  any  further  questioning,  "But  please 
wi1'  vou  leave  a  card  or  message  ?" 

These  unusual  answers  might  naturally 


have  provoked  some  farther  inquiries. — 
Quilp,  however,  without  uttering  another 
word,  withdrew  his  eyes  from  the  small 
servant,  stroked  his  chin  more  thouirhtfully 
than  before,  and  then  bendtug  over  the  note 
as  if  to  direct  it  with  scrupulous  and  hair- 
breadth nicety,  looked  at  her,  covertly  but 
very  narrowly,  from  under  his  bushy" eye- 
brows. The  result  of  this  secret  survey  was, 
that  he  shaded  his  face  with  his  hand's,  and 
laughed  slyly  and  noiselessly,  until  every 
vein  in  it  was  swollen  almost  to  bursting. 
Pulling  his  hat  over  his  brow  to  conceal  his 
mirth  and  its  effects,  he  tossed  the  letter  to 
the  child,  and  hastily  withdrew. 

Once  in  the  street,  moved  by  some  secret 
impulse,  he  laughed,  and  held  his  sides,  and 
laughed  again,  and  tried  to  peer  through 
the  dusty  area  railings  as  if  to  catch  another 
glimpse  of  the  child,  until  he  was  quite 
tired  out.  At  last,  he  travelled  back  to  the 
Wilderness,  which  was  within  rifle-shot  of 
his  bachelor  retreat,  and  ordered  tea  in  the 
wooden  summer-house  that  afternoon  for 
three  persons;  an  invitation  to  Miss  Sally 
Brass  and  her  brother  to  partake  of  that 
entertainment  at  that  place,  having  been 
the  object  both  of  his  journey  and  his  note. 

It  was  not  precisely  the  kind  of  weather 
in  which  people  usually  take  tea  in  sum- 
mer-houses, far  less  in  summer-houses  in 
an  advanced  state  of  decay,  and  overlook- 
ing the  slimy  banks  of  a  great  river  at  low 
water.  Nevertheless,  it  was  in  this  choice 
retreat  that  Mr.  Quilp  ordered  a  cold  colla- 
tion to  be  prepared,  and  it  was  beneath  its 
cracked  and  leaky  roof  that  he  in  due  course 
of  time  received  Mr.  Sampson  and  his  sister 
Sally. 

"You're  fond  of  the  beauties  of  nature," 
said  Quilp  with  a  grin.  "  Is  this  charming, 
Brass  ?  Is  it  unusual,  unsophisticated,  pri- 
mitive ?" 

"  It 's  delightful  indeed,  sir,"  replied  the 
lawyer. 

"  Cool  ?"  said  Quilp. 

"N-not  particularly  so,  I  think,  sir,"  re- 
joined Brass,  with  his  teeth  chattering  in 
his  head. 

"  Perhaps  a  little  damp  and  ague-ish  ?" 
said  Quilp. 

"  Just  damp  enough  to  be  cheerful,  sir," 
rejoined  Brass.  "  Nothing  more,  sir,  nothing 
more." 

"  And  Sally  ?"  said  the  delighted  dwarf. 
"  Does  she  like  it?" 

"She'll  like  it  better,"  returned  that 
strong-minded  lady,  "  when  she  has  tea ; 
so  let  us  have  it,  and  don't  bother." 

"Sweet  Sally!"  cried  Quilp,  extending 
his  arms  as  if  about  to  embrace  her,  "  gen- 
tle, charming,  overwhelming  Sally." 

"  He 's  a  very  remarkable  man  indeed  !* 
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soliloquised  Mr.  Brass.  "He's  quite  a 
Troubadour,  you  know  ;  quite  a  Trouba- 
dour !" 

These  complimentary  expressions  were 
uttered  in  a  somewhat  absentand  distracted 
manner;  for  the  unfortunate  lawyer,  besides 
having  a  bad  cold  in  his  head,  had  got  wet 
in  coming,  and  would  have  willingly  borne 
'ice  if  he  could  have 
shifted  his  present  r a  to  a  warm 

room,  and  have  dried  himself  at  a  fire. 
Quil;.  —who,  beyond  the  gratiti- 

!)Mn  whims,  owed  Sampson 
some  acknowledgmnr 

•  which  he 

bad  been   i  VH^«. — marked 

symptoms  of  uneasinem  tv •;•  ,?  pas? 

all  expre-^inn,   and  "in    a 

in    t L 

,  although  on  her  own  ac- 

have  borne  the  .!• 

1,  have  walked 


a  littlo  feet 

and  v. 

hrr  !  • 

her  own  manner. 


Timu-.'i    t!i«'    u-  t   rame 


stealing   through   the   roof   and    trickling 
down  upon  their  heads,  Miss  Biass  uttered 
no  complaint,    but  presided    over  the  tea 
equipage    with    imperturbable    comp< 
\Vhilo  Mr.  Quilp,  in  his  uproar 
tality,  seated  himself  upon  an  empty  beer- 
liarp-1,  vauntrd  the  place  as  tlie  nu»i  heait- 
tiful  arid  comfortable  in  the  three  kingdoms, 
and  elevatini:  his  ghiss,  drank  to  their  next 
merry-meeting  in  that  * ;  and  Mr. 

Brass,  with  the  rain  plashing  down  into  hia 
tea-cup,  made  a  dismal  attempt  to  pluck  up 
his  spirits  and  appear  at  lnsr-i-r;  and  Tom 
Sent?,  who  was  in  \\  ait  inu  at  the  di  *T  under 
an  old  umbrella,  exulted  in  his  a 
bade  fair  to  split  his  sides  with 
while  all  thi>  was  passing.  Miss  Sally  Brass, 
unmindful  of  f!i. 

U|)on  her  own  feminine  per.-on  and    fair  ap« 
plaridly    h.-l.md    tht«   tca-bomrd, 

Mti-mplnting  th 

happiness    of  h.-r   I'mth.-r  with   a   mind   nt 
iiiablcdwrcgard 
of  selt 

its  whieh 

nnd 

forbade  him  to  rcMnt.     And  t1 
be  observe*:  id   be 

O  p.iml  of 
-!i"  hnd  the  •trongett  J»ympnthy  with 

Mr.  S -imp-on,  and  would  have  been  beyotuJ 
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measure  indignant,  if  he  had  thwarted  their 
client  in  any  one  respect 

In  the  height  of  his  boisterous  merriment, 
Mr.  Quilp  having  on  some  pretence  dis- 
missed his  attendant  sprite  for  the  moment, 
resumed  his  usual  manner  all  at  once,  dis- 
mounted from  his  cask,  and  laid  his  hand 
upon  the  lawyer's  sleeve. 

'"A  word,"  said  the  dwarf,  "before  wo 
go  further.  "  Sally,  hark'ee  for  a  minute." 

Miss  Sally  drew  closer,  as  if  accustomed 
to  business  conferences  with  their  host 
which  were  the  better  for  not  having  air. 

"  Business,"  said  the  dwarf,  glancing  from 
brother  to  sister.  "  Vcyy  private  business. 
Lay  your  heads  together  when  you  're  by 
yourselves." 

"  Certainly,  sir,"  returned  Brass,  taking 
out  his  pocket-book  and  pencil.  "  I  '11  take 
down  the  heads,  if  you  please,  sir.  Ke- 
markable  documents,"  added  the  lawyer, 
raising  his  eyes  to  the  ceiling,  "most  re- 
markable documents.  He  states  his  points 
so  clearly  that  it's  a  treat  to  have  'em  !  I 
don't  know  any  act  of  parliament  that's 
equal  to  him  in  clearness." 

."I  shall  deprive  you  of  a  treat,"  said 
Quilp  drily.  "Put  up  your  book.  We 
don'C  want  any  documents.  So.  There 's 
a  lad  named  Kit — " 

Miss  Sally  nodded,  implying  that  she 
knew  of  him. 

"  Kit !"  said  Mr.  Sampson.—"  Kit !  Ha ! 
I've  heard  the  name  before,  but  I  don't 
exactly  call  to  mind— I  don't  exactly — " 

"  You  're  as  slow  as  a  tortoise,  and  more 
thick-headed  than  a  rhinoceros,"  returned  his 
obliging  client  with  an  impatient  gesture. 

"He's  extremely  pleasant!"  cried  the 
obsequious  Sampson.  "  His  acquaintance 
with  Natural  History  too  is  surprising. 
Quite  a  Buffoon,  quite!" 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Brass  intend- 
ed some  compliment  or  other;  and  it  has 
been  argued  with  show  of  reason  that  he 
would  have  said  Buffon,  but  made  use  of  a 
superfluous  vowel.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
Quilp  gave  him  no  time  for  correction,  as 
he  performed  that  office  himself  by  more 
than  tapping  him  on  the  head  with  the 
handle  of  his  umbrella. 

"  Don't  let's  have  any  wrangling,"  said 
Miss  Sally,  staying  his  hand.  "  I  've  show- 
ed you  that  I  know  him,  and  that 's  enough." 

"  She's  always  foremost !"  said  the  dwarf, 
patting  her  on  the  back  and  looking  con- 
temptuously at  Sampson.  "I  don't  like 
Kit,  Sally." 

"Nor  I,"  lejoined  Miss  Brass. 

*  Nor  ,1,"  said  Sampson. 

"Why,  that's  right!"  cried  Quilp. 
*  Half  our  work  is  done  already.  This  Kit 


is  one  of  your  honest  people,  one  of  youi 
fair  characters;  a  prowling,  prying  hound; 
a  hypocrite ;  a  double-faced,  white-livered, 
sneaking  spy  ;  a  crouching  cur  to  those  that 
feed  and  coax  him,  and  a  barking,  yelping 
dog  to  all  besides." 

"  Fearfully  eloquent!"  cried  Brass,  with 
a  sneeze.  •* Quite  appalling !" 

"Come  to  the  point,"  said  Miss  Sally 
"and  don't  talk  so  much." 

"Right  a<rain!"  exclaimed  Quilp,  with 
another  contemptuous  look  at  Sampson, 
"always  foremost!  I  say,  Sally,  he  is  a 
yelping,  insolent  dog  to  all  besides,  and 
most  of  all,  to  me.  In  short,  I  owe  him  a 
grudge." 

"That's  enough,  sir,"  said  Sampson. 

"No,  it's  not  enough,  sir,"  sneered 
Quilp;  "will  you  hear  me  out?  IV 
that  I  owe  him  a  grudge  on  that  account, 
he  thwarts  me  at  this  minute,  and  stands 
between  me  and  an  end  which  might  other- 
wise prove  a  golden  one  to  us  all.  Apart 
from  that,  I  repeat  that  he  crosses  my  hu- 
mour, and  I  hate  him.  Now,  you  know  the 
lad,  and  can  guess  the  rest.  Devise  your 
own  means  of  putting  him  out  of  my  way, 
and  execute  them.  Shall  it  be  done  ?" 

"  It  shall,  sir,"  said  Sampson. 

"Then  give  me  your  hand,"  retorted 
Quilp.  "  Sally,  girl,  yours.  I  rely  as 
much,  or  more,  on  you  than  him.  Tom 
Scott  comes  back.  Lantern,  pipes,  more 
grog,  and  a  jolly  night  of  it!" 

No  other  word  was  spoken,  no  other  look 
exchanged,  which  had  the  slightest  refer- 
ence to  this,  the  real  occasion  of  their  meet- 
ing. The  trio  were  well  accustomed  to 
act  together,  and  were  linked  to  each  other 
by  ties  of  mutual  interest  and  advantage, 
and  nothing  more  was  needed.  Resuming 
his  boisterous  manner  with  the  same  ease 
with  which  he  had  thrown  it  off,  Quilp  was 
in  an  instant  the  same  uproarious,  reckless 
little  savage,  he  had  been  a  few  seconds 
before.  It  was  ten  o'clock  at  night  before 
the  amiable  Sally  supported  .her  beloved 
and  loving  brother  from  the  Wilderness, 
by  which  time  he  needed  the  utmost  sup- 
port her  tender  frame  could  render ;  hia 
walk  being  for  some  unknown  reason  any- 
thing but  steady,  and  his  legs  constantly 
doubling  up,  in  unexpected  places. 

Overpowered,  notwithstanding  his  late 
prolonged  slumbers,  by  the  fatigues  of  the 
last  few  days,  the  dwarf  lost  no  time  in 
creeping  to  his  dainty  house,  and  was  soon 
dreaming  in  his  hammock.  Leaving  him 
to  visions,  in  which  perhaps  the  quiet  figures 
we  quitted  in  the  old  church  porrh  were 
not  without  their  share,  be  it  our  task  to 
rejoin  them  as  they  sat  and  watched. 
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AFTER  a  long  time,  the  schoolmaster  ap- 
peared at  the  wicket-gate  of  the  church- 
yard, and  hurried  towards  them;  jingling 
in  his  hand,  as  he  came  along,  a  bundle  of 
rusty  k'-ys.  lie  was  qui'--  -with 

pleasure  and  haste  when  he  reached  the 
porch,  and  at  first  could  only  point  towards 
the  old  building  which  the  child  had  been 
contemplating  so  earn 

••  You  see  those  two  old  houses,"  he  said 
at  last 

"Yes,  surely,"  replied  Nell.  "I  have 
been  looking  at  them  nearly  all  the  time 
you  h»ve  been  a 

"And  you  would  have  looked  at  them 

more   cur:  Mild    have 

•.-»d  what  I  hive  to  te'll  you,"  said  her 

'.     "  One  of  those  houses  is  mine." 

Without  saying  any  more,  or  giving  the 

child  time  to  reply,  the  schoolmaster  took 

h^r  hand,  and,  his  honest  face  quite  radiant 

with   exultation,   led   her  to  the  place  of 

which  he  spoke. 

They  stopped  before  its  low  arched  door. 
After  trying  several  of  the  keys  in  vain, 
the  schoolmaster  found  one  to  fit  the  huire 
lock,  which  turned  back,  creaking,  and  ad- 
mitted them  into  the  house. 

The  room  into  which  they  entered  was  a 
vaulted  chamber,  once  nobly  ornamented 
by  cunning  architect",  and  still  retaining, 
in  its  beautiful  groined  roof  and  rich  stone 
ry,  choice  remnants  of  its  ancient 
splendour.  Foliage  carved  in  the  stone, 
and  emulating  F  Nature's 

hand,  yet  r  I  .  HI  how  many  times 

the  leaves  outside  had  come  and  gone,  while 
it  lived  on  unchanged.  The  broken  figures 
supporting  the  burden  of  the  chimney-] 

-liable 

.ey  had  been— far  different  from 

•hoMf— rir.  '  idly  by  the 

empty  hearth.  !  bo  had  on t- 

'heir  kind,  nnd  mourned  their  own  too 

slow  decay. 

In  some  old  time—-  -,.  was 

old  in  that  old  place — a  wooden  partition 
had    b'>en    construct'-d    :M  OOfl    |«nrt   of   the 
chamber    to    form    a 
which  the  light  was  ndmi'1 
JHT  H  id  by  a  rud-- 

cut  in  the  solid  wall.    Thia  screen,  t< 
tr  with  two  seats  in  the  broad  cli 
at  some  f,-  i to  been   part  f>; 

church  or  convent;  f<>r  thr-  onk,  hastily  ap- 
propriated to  its  present  purpose,  had  been 


little  altered  from  its  former  shape,  and 
presented  to  the  eye  a  pile  of  fragments  of 
rich  carving  from  old  monkish  stalls. 

An  open  door  leading  to  a  small  room  or 
cell,  dim  with  the  light  that  came  through 
leaves  of  ivy,  completed  the  interior  of  this 
portion  of  the  ruin.  It  was  not  quite  des- 
titute of  furniture.  A  few  strange  chairs, 
whose  arms  and  legs  looked  as  though  they 
had  dwindled  away  with  age;  a  table,  the 
very  spectre  of  its  race  ;  a  great  old  chest 
that  had  once  held  records  in  the  church, 
with  other  quaintly-fashioned  domestic  ne- 
ries,  and  store  of  fire-wood  for  the 
winter,  were  scattered  around,  and  gave 
evident  tokens  of  its  occupation  as  a  dwell- 
ing-place at  no  very  distant  time. 

The  child  looked  around  her  with  that 
solemn  feeling  with  which  we  contemplate 
the  work  of  ages  that  have  become  but 
drops  of  water  in  the  great  ocean  of  eter- 
nity. The  old  man  had  followed  them,  but 
they  were  all  three  hushed  for  a  space,  and 
drew  their  breath  softly,  as  if  they  feared 
to  break  the  silence  even  by  so  slight  a 
sound. 

"It  is  a  very  beautiful  place!"  said  the 
child,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  I  almost  feared  you  thought  otherwise," 
returned  the  schoolmaster.  "  You  shivered 
when  we  first  came  in,  as  if  you  felt  it  cold 
or  gloomy." 

"  It  was  not  that,"  said  Nell,  glancing 
round  with  a  slight  shudder.  "Indeed  I 
cannot  tell  you  what  it  was,  but  when  I 
saw  the  outside,  from  the  church  porch,  the 
snrnn  filing  came  over  me.  It  is  its  being 
so  old  and  <r.rey,  perhaps." 

"A  peaceful  place  to  live  in,  don't  yo« 
think  so!"  said  her  friend. 

"Oh  yes"  rejoined  the  rluld.  Hoping 
her  hands  earnestly.  "A  quiet,  tmppv 
place  —  a  place  to  live  nnd  learn  to  die  in  !*' 
She  would  have  s-ud  iiv-re.  hut  that  the 
en.-ri:y  of  her  thoughts  caused  li- 
falter,  nnd  come  in  trembling  whispers  from 
her  ! 

•  d   learn  to  Ihre,  and 

outlier  health  of  mind  and  body  in,"  said 
hnolmaster;    "for  this  old    house  • 


bild. 

M  Ay,"  returned  the  sell  Miiy, 

"for  many  n  m^rry  year  to  coin  e.  I  hope,  I 
hnlP'  ;r  —  only  next  door- 


but  this 


19  your;' 
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Having  now  disburdened  himself  of  his 
great  suprise,  the  schoolmaster  sat  down, 
nnd  drawing  Nell  to  his  side,  told  her  how 
he  had  learned  that  that  ancient  tenement 
had  been  occupied  for  a  very  long  time  by 
an  old  person,  nearly  a  hundred  years  of 
age,  who  kept  the  keys  of  the  church, 
opened  and  closed  it  for  the  services,  and 
snowed  it  to  strangers;  how  she  had  died 
not  many  weeks  ago,  and  nobody  had  yet 
been  found  to  fill  the  office;  how,  learning 
all  this  in  an  interview  with  the  sexton, 
who  was  confined  to  his  hod  by  rheumatism, 
ne  had  been  bold  to  make  mention  of  his 
fellow-traveller,  which  had  been  so  fivmir- 
ably  received  by  that  high  authority,  that 
he  had  taken  courage,  acting  on  his  advice, 
to  propound  the  matter  to  the  clergyman. 
In  a  word,  the  result  of  his  exertions  was, 
that  Nell  and  her  grandfather  were  to  be 
carried  before  the  last-named  tr'-nt It-man 
next  day  ;  and  his  approval  of  their  con- 
duct and  appearance  reserved  as  a  mutter 
of  form,  that  they  were  already  appointed 
to  the  vacant  post 

"There's  a  small  allowance  of  money," 
said  the  school  master.  "  It  is  not  much, 
but  still  enough  to  live  upon  in  this  retired 
spot.  Py  clubbing  our  funds  together,  we 
shall  do  bravely  ;  no  fear  of  that." 


"  Heaven  bless  and  prosper  you  !"  sobbed 
the  child. 

"  Amen,  my  dear,"  returned  her  friend 
cheerfully ;  "and all  of  us,  as  it  will,  and 
has,  in  leading  us  through  sorrow  and 
trouble  to  this  tranquil  life.  But  we  must 
look  at  my  house  now.  Come  !" 

They  repaired  to  the  other  tenement, 
tried  the;  rusty  keys  as  before;  at  length 
found  the  right  one,  and  opened  the  worm- 
e;itcii  door.  It  led  into  a  chamber,  vaulted 
and  old,  like  that,  from  which  tin1)'  had 
come,  but  not  so  spacious,  and  having  only 
one  little  room  attached.  It  was  not  diffi- 
cult to  diyine  that  the  other  house  was  of 
rinht  the  schoolmaster's,  and  that  he  had 
;i  for  himself  the  least  commodious, 
in  his  caro  and  regard  for  them.  Like  the 
adjoining  habitation,  it  held  such  old  arti- 
cles of  furniture  as  were  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  hud  its  stock  of  fire-wood. 

To  make  these  dwellings  as  habit. ible  and 
full  of  comfort  as  they  could,  was  now  their 
pica-ant  rare.  In  a  short  time,  e;icli  had  its 
ehecrf'ii]  (ire  Blowing  and  crarklinjr  on  the 
hearth, and  reddening  the  pale  old  walls  with 
a  halo  and  healthy  blush.  Xell,  busily  ply- 
in<r  her  needle,  repaired  the  tattered  win- 
dow-hangings, drew  together  the  rents  that 
time  had  worn  in  the  threadbare  scraps  of 
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carpet*,  and  made  them  whole  and  decent. 
The  schoolmaster  swept  and  smoothed  the 
ground  before  the  door,  trimmed  tlr 
grass,  trained  the  ivy  and  creeping  plants 
which  hung  their  drooping  heads  in  melan- 
choly  neglect  ;   and  ;_';iv  to  the 
a  cheering  air  of  home.  The  old  man. 

••I  th*1 
child,  lent  his  aid  to  both,  went  here  and 

on    little  pat;- 
happy. 

,  ns  they  came  from  work, 
proffered  their  help;  »>r  >i-nt  their  children 
with  such  small   pre-fii1-   «  r  loans  .-. 
strin_'  i  rii-ot.    I1  ;.  day; 

an. I  niirht  came  on,  and  found  them  won- 
dering that  tii>  r  •  inch  to  do, 
and  that  it  should 

took  their  MIP  r  in  the 

which  iiny  he  h'-neeforlh  called  the 

child's;  and  wi  .d   finished  their 

meal  drew  round  the  tire,  and    alim^t  in 

whispers — their  hearts  were  too  quiet  and 

'or  loud  evure-.-ion — discussed  their 

future  pi  d,  the 

:  ;  and 

then,  full  of  gratitude  an-;  -,  they 

parte<l  for  : 

At  that  silent  hour,  when  her  grandfather 
wa«   -  -'illy  in    his   brd,  and 

every  sound  was  hushed,"  the  child  lin 
before  the  dying  embers  and  thought  of 
her  past  fortunes  as   if  they  had  been  a 
dream    and    she    only   now   awoke.       The 
Ixini:  flame,  reflected  in  the 
oaken    panels,    who.--.-    carved     tops    were 
dimly  seen  in  the  gloom  of  the  dusky  roof — 
the   aged    walls,    where    strange    shadows 
flickering  of  the 
;i   \>r>  »  nre,  within,  of  that 
I  senseless  things  the 
•'are ;  and,  with- 
out, .    (i!».ni   on  .-,    of 
;>and  thoughtful 
r  or  alarm, 
•••alini:  OVIT 
-  and   >or- 
heiirhten- 
!     sprunu    up    a 

punlied  ami  nll<  .     yrown 

-  boi-om   Id*'---  -.nd  hopes, 

Which 

•  ltd  i.r 

frail,   perishable   figure,  a*  it  r 

d  leaned  pen-ivelv  nt  tho  open 
easeni'  nt  ;  t">v    IMI:  •   ••  -r.-ir.-  to  iiNtk   into 
th.-    • 
Tlf  , 

t  mournful  pound,  a*  if  it  had 
from  *)  much  communing 
and   iirn'i  •• 

faiifi,  .    the   prut    »•' 

•poo  the  graves;  all  elac  waa  alill  and 

I  I](r 


Some  of  those  dreamless  sleepers  lay 
close  within  the  shadow  of  the  church — 
touching  the  wall,  as  if  they  clung  to  it 
for  comfort  and  protection.  Others  had 
chosen  to  lie  beneath  the  changing  shade 
of  trees;  others  by  the  path,  that  iixrtstepe 
might  come  near  them;  others  among  the 
graves  of  little  children.  Some  had  desired 
-t  beneath  tin-  v.-ry  ground  they  had 
trodden  in  their  daily  walks;  som*-.  \\  In  re 
the  setting  sun  might  shine  upon  their 
light  would  fall  upon 

them  when  it  rose.  M>t  one  of 

the  u:  .•!)  able  qi 

ite  itself  in  living  thought  from  its 
old  companion.  If  any  had,  it  had  .-till  felt 
tor  it  a  love  like  that  which  captives  have 
been  known  to  bear  towards  the  cell  in 
which  they  ha\e  been  long  confined,  and 
even  at  parting  hung  upon  its  narrow 
bounds  afiectioii-itely. 

It  was  long  before  the  child  closed  the 
window,  and  approached  her  bed.  Again 
something  of  the  same  sensation  as  before— 
an  involuntary  chill — a  momentary  feeling 
akin  to  fear  —  but  vanishing  directly,  and 
leaving  no  alarm  behind.  Atfain  too, 
dreams  of  the  little  scholar,  of  tho  roof 
opening,  and  a  column  of  bright  faces, 
rising  far  away  into  the  >ky.  as  she  had 
seen  in  some  old  scriptural  picture  once, 
and  looking  down  on  her,  asleep.  It  was  a 
sweet  and  happy  dream.  The  quirt  spot, 
outside,  i-eemed  to  remain  the  - 
that  '  niii-ic  in  the  uir,  and  a 

sound  of  aiiLrti!>'  \\ini:-.     After  a  time  tho 
.".•,  hand  in  hand,  and  stood 
among  the  graves     And  then  the  dl 
grew  dim,  and  faded. 

With  the  lirii:  J»y  «»f  m<-r 

came   the  nnev.al  ol  •  "s  labours, 

the  revival   of   its   pleasant   thoughts,   the 

ition    of    its    energies,  clieerti 
and  hope.     They  worked  gaily  in  ordering 
and  arranging  their  houses  until  nooi,,  and 
then  went  to  vi-it  the  clergyman. 

lie  was  a  simple-hearted  old  gentleman, 
of  a  shrinkini:,  snlklued  spirit,  . 
t<>   retirement,  and   very   little    acquainted 
with    the    world,    which'  h"    had 

had  died  m   tie- 
which  he  stiii   i:\ril.  and  he  had 

,ly  care*  or  hop. 

yond  it. 

1 

teld   I,. 
or  h" 

id   M 

though  the  were  bin  own 
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"V!  ell,  well,"  said  the  clergyman.  "  Let 
it  be  as  you  desire.  She  is  very  younir." 

"Old "in  adversity  and  trial,  sir,"  replied 
the  schoolmaster. 

"  God  help  her !  Let  her  rest,  and  forget 
them,"  said  the  old  gentleman.  "  But  an 
old  church  is  a  dull  and  gloomy  place  for 
one  so  young  as  yon,  my  child." 

"  Oh  no;  sir,"  returned*  Nell.  "  I  have 
no  such  thoughts,  indeed." 

"  I  would  rather  see  her  dancing  on  the 
green  at  nights,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
laying  his  hand  upon  her  head,  arid  smiling 
sadly,  "  than  have  her  sitting  in  the  shadow 
of  our  mouldering  arches.  You  must  look 
to  this,  and  see  that  her  heart  dons  not  grow 
heavy  among  these  solemn  ruins.  Your 
request  is  granted,  friend." 

After  more  kind  words,  they  withdrew, 
*nd  repaired  to  the  child's  house ;  where 
they  were  yet  in  conversation  on  their  hap- 
py fortune,  when  another  friend  appeared. 

This  was  a  little  old  gentleman,  who 
lived  in  the  parsonage  house,  and  had  re- 
sided there  (so  they  learnt  soon  afterwards) 
ever  since  the  death  of  the  clergyman's 
wife,  which  had  happened  fifteen  years  be- 
fore. He  had  been  his  college  friend  and 
always  his  close  companion;  in  the  first 
shock  of  his  grief  had  come  to  console  and 
comfort  him;  and  from  that  time  they  had 
never  parted  company.  The  little  old  gen- 
tleman was  the  active  spirit  of  the  place  ; 
the  adjuster  of  all  differences,  the  promoter 
of  all  merry-makings,  the  dispenser  of  his 
friend's  bounty  and  of  no  small  charity  of 
his  own  besides;  the  universal  mediator, 
comforter,  and  friend.  None  of  the  simple 
villagers  had  cared  to  ask  his  name,  or, 
when  they  knew  it,  to  store  it  in  their  me- 
mory. Perhaps  from  some  vague  rumour 
of  his  college  honours  which  had  been 
whispered  abroad  upon  his  first  arrival,  per- 
haps because  he  was  an  unmarried,  unin- 
cumbered  gentleman,  he  had  been  called 
the  bachelor.  The  name  pleased  him,  or 
suited  him  as  well  as  any  other,  and  the 
Bachelor  he  had  ever  since  remained.  And 
the  bachelor  it  was,  it  may  be  added,  who 
with  his  own  hands  had  laid  in  the  stock  of 
fuel  which  the  wanderers  had  found  in  their 
new  habitations. 

The  bachelor,  then — to  call  him  by  his 
usual  appellation — lifted  the  latch,  showed 
his  little  round  mild  face  for  a  moment  at 
the  door,  and  stepped  into  the  room  like  one 
who  was  no  stranger  to  it. 

" You  are  Mr.  Marton,  the  new  school- 
master i"  he  said,  greeting  Nell's  kind 
friend. 

"J  am,  sir." 

"You  come  well  recommended,  and  I 
•m  glad  to  see  you.  I  should  have  been 


in  the  way  yesterday,  expecting  you,  but  i 
rode  across  the  country  to  carry  a  message 
from  a  sick  mother  to  her  daughter  in  ser- 
vice some  miles  off,  and  have  but  just  now 
returned.  This  is  our  young  church  keep- 
er ?  You  are  not  the  less  welcome,  friend, 
for  her  sake,  or  for  this  old  man's;  nor  the 
worse  teacher  for  having  learnt  humanity." 

"  She  has  been  ill,  sir,  very  lately,"  said 
the  school  master,  in  answer  to  the  look 
with  which  their  visitor  regarded  Nell 
when  he  had  kissed  her  cheek. 

"  Yes,  yes.  I  know  she  has,"  he  rejoin- 
ed. "  There  have  been  suffering  and  heart- 
ache here." 

"  Indeed  there  have,  sir." 

The  little  old  gentleman  glanced  at  the 
grandfather,  and  back  again  at  the  child, 
whose  hand  he  took  tenderly  in  his,  and 
held. 

"  You  will  be  happier  here,"  he  said ; 
"  we  will  try,  at  least,  to  make  you  so.  You 
have  made  great  improvements  here  al- 
ready. Are  they  the  work  of  your  hands  1" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  We  may  make  some  others — not  better 
in  themselves,  but  with  better  means  per- 
haps," said  the  bachelor.  "  Let  us  see  now, 
let  us  see." 

Nell  accompanied  him  into  the  other  lit- 
tle rooms,  and  over  both  the  houses,  in 
which  he  found  various  small  comforti 
wanting,  which  he  engaged  to  supply  from 
a  certain  collection  of  odds  and  ends  he  had 
at  home,  and  which  must  have  been  a  very 
miscellaneous  and  extensive  one,  as  it  com- 
prehended the  most  opposite  articles  imagi- 
nable. They  all  came,  however,  and  came 
without  loss  of  time;  for  the  little  old  gen- 
tleman, disappearing  for  some  five  or  ten 
minutes,  presently  returned,  laden  with  old 
shelves,  rugs,  blankets,  and  other  household 
gear,  and  followed  by  a  boy  bearing  a  simi- 
lar load.  These  bein°f  cast  on  the  floor  in 
a  promiscuous  heap,  yielded  a  quantity  of 
occupation  in  arranging,  erecting,  and  put- 
ting away ;  the  superintendence  of  which 
task  evidently  afforded  the  old  gentleman 
extreme  delight,  and  engaged  him  for  some 
time  with  great  briskness  and  activity. 
When  nothing  more  was  left  to  be  done, 
he  charged  the  boy  to  run  off  and  bring  his 
schoolmates  to  be  marshalled  before  their 
new  master,  and  solemnly  reviewed. 

"  As  good  a  set  of  fellows,  Marton,  as 
you  'd  wish  to  see,"  he  said,  turning  to  th« 
schoolmaster  when  the  boy  was  gone ;  "  but 
I  don't  let  'em  know  I  think  so.  That 
wouldn't  do,  at  all." 

The  messenger  soon  returned  at  the  head 
of  a  long  row  of  urchins,  great  and  small, 
who,  being  confronted  by  the  bachelor  at 
the  house  door,  fell  into  various  convulsions 
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of  politeness;  clutching  their  hats  and 
caps,  squeezing  themselves  into  the  smallest 
possible  dimensions,  and  making  all  manner 
of  bows  and  scrapes;  which  the  little  gen- 
tleman contemplated  with  excessive  satis- 
faction, and  expressed  his  approval  of  by  a 
great  many  nods  and  smiles.  Indeed,  his 
approbation  of  the  boys  was  by  no  means 
so  scrupulously  disguised  as  he  had  !• 
schoolmaster  to  suppose,  inasmuch  as  it 
broke  out  in  sundry  loud  whispers  and  con- 
fidential remarks  which  were  perfectly 
audible  to  them  every  one. 

*4  This  tirst  boy,  schoolmaster,"  said  the 
bachelor,  "  is  John  Owen ;  a  lad  of  good 
parts,  MT,  and  frank,  honest  temper;  but 
too  thoughtless,  too  playful,  too  light-headed 
by  far.  That  boy,  my  good  sir,  would 
break  his  neck  with  p'.-  :ul  de- 

prive his  parents  of  their  chief  comfort  — 
and  between  our.-elves  when  you  come  to 
see  him  at  hare  and  hounds,  taking  t,he 
fence  and  ditch  by  the  finger-post,  and 
sliding  down  the  face  of  the  Tittle  quarry, 
you  Ml  never  forget  it  It's  beautiful !" 

John  Owen  having  been  thus  rebuked, 
and  being  in  perfect  possession  of  the 
speech  aside,  the  bachelor  singled  out 
another  boy. 

ok  at  that  lad,  sir,"  said   the 
oachelor.     "  You  see  that  fellow  !  Richard 

name  is,  sir.  An  amazing  boy 
to  learn,  blessed  with  a  good  memory,  and 
a  ready  understanding,  and  moreover  with 
a  good  voice  and  ear  for  psalm-singing,  in 
which  he  is  the  best  among  us.  Yet,  sir, 
that  boy  will  come  to  a  bad  end,  he  '11  never 
die  in  his  bed;  he's  always  falling  asleep 
in  church  in  sermon  time — and,  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  Mr.  Marlon,  I  always  did  the 
same  at  his  agp,  and  feel  quite  certain  that 
natural  to  my  constitution,  and  I 

;mpil  edified  by  the  above 
tern:-  J,   the  bachelor  turned  to 

anot: 

"H  t  v..  talk  of  examples  to  be 
fhunn-'d,"  snid  boys 

that  should  bo  a  warning  and  a  beacon  to 


all  their  fellows,  here 's  the  one,  and  I  hope 
you  won't  spare  him.  This  is  the  la<: 
this  one  with  the  blue  eyes  and  light  hair 
This  is  a  swimmer,  sir,  this  fellow — a  divrr, 
Lord  save  us!  This  is  a  boy,  sir,  who  had 
a  fancy  for  plunging  into  eighteen  feet  of 
water  with  his  clothes  on,  and  bringing  up 
a  blind  man's  dog,  who  was  being  drowned 
by  the  weight  of  his  chain  and  collar, 
while  his  master  stood  wringing  his  hands 
upon  the  bank,  bewn  :»ss  of  his 

nl.      I   sent   the   boy   two 
iMimeas  anonym'  added  the  bache- 

lor, in  his  peculiar  \.  directly   I 

heard  of  it ;  but  never  mention  it  on  any 
account,  for  he  hasn't  the  least  idea  that  it 
came  from  me." 

Having  disposed  of  this  culprit,  the 
bachelor  turned  to  another,  and  from  him 
to  another,  and  so  on  through  the  whole 
array,  laying,  for  their  wholesome  restriction 
within  due  bounds,  the  same  cutting  empha- 
sis on  such  of  their  propensities  as  were 
dearest  to  his  heart  and  were  unquestion- 
ably referable  to  his  own  precept  and  ex- 
ample. Thoroughly  persuaded  in  the  end 
that  he  had  made  them  miserable  by  his 
severity,  he  dismissed  them  with  a  small 
present,  and  an  admonition  to  walk  quietly 

.  without  any  leapings,  scuillii 
turnings  out  of  the  way;  which  injunction 
(he  intbrmed  the  schoolmaster  in  the  s-amc 
audible  confidence)  he  did  not  think  he 
could  have  obeyed  when  he  was  a  boy,  had 
his  life  depended  on  it. 

Hailing  these  little  tokens  of  the  bache- 
lor's disposition  as  so  many  assurances  of 
his  own  welcome  course  from  that  time, 
the  schoolmaster  parted  fn  in  him  with  a 
light  heart  and  joyous  spirits,  and  deemed 
himself  one  of  the  happie.-t  men  on  earth. 
The  windows  of  the  two  old  houses  were 
ruddy  again  with  the  reflection  of  the 
rful  lires  that  burnt  within;  and  the 
bachelor  and  his  friend,  pausing  to  look 
ti|M»n  them  as  they  returned  from  their 
evening  walk,  spoke  softly  together  of  the 
beautiful  child,  and  looked  round  ujx»n  the 
churchyard  with  a  sigh. 


IV  IHIHI). 


N> ' 
and  • 
and  ; 

gainst    his 
will.  iiave  spared  her  the 

18 


.  t.)nk  dou'  drc- 

i  little  bundle  of  keys  with  \\h,.-h  tho 

bachelor  liml  formally  invented  her  «-n  thr 
•is  day,  and  went  out  alone  to  vuri. 

the  old  chu: 
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The  eky  was  serene  and  bright,  the  air 
clear,  perfumed  with  the  fresh  scent  of 
newlv-fnll-  -nd  grateful  to  every 

sense.  The  neighbouring" stream  sparkled, 
and  rolled  onward  with  a  tuneful  sound  ; 
the  dew  glistened  on  the  green  mounds, 
lik^  tears  shed  by  good  spirits  over  the 
dead. 

Some  young1  children  sported  among  the 
tombs  and  hid  from  each  other  with  laugh- 
ing faces.  They  had  an  infant  with  them, 
and  had  laid  it  down  asleep  upon  a  child's 
grave,  in  a  little  bed  of  leaves.  It  was  a 
new  grave — the  resting-place,  perhaps,  of 
some  little  creature,  who,  meek  and  patient 
in  its  illness,  had  often  sat  and  watched 
them,  and  now  seemed  to  their  minds 
scarcely  changed. 

She  drew  near  and  asked  one  of  them 
whose  grave  it  was.  The  child  answered 
that  that  was  not  its  name ;  it  was  a  gar- 
den —  his  brother's.  It  was  greener,  he 
said,  than  all  the  other  gardens,  and  the 
birds  loved  it  better  because  he  had  been 
used  to  feed  them.  When  he  had  done 
speaking,  he  looked  at  her  with  a  smile, 
and  kneeling  down  and  nestling  for  a 
moment  with  his  cheek  against  the  turf, 
bounded  merrily  away. 

She  passed  the  church,  ga»zing  upward 
at  its  old  tower,  went  through  the  wicket- 
gate,  and  so  into  the  village.  The  old 
sexton,  leaning  on  a  crutch,  was  taking  the 
air  at  his  cottage  door,  and  gave  her  good 
morrow. 

"  You  are  better !"  said  the  child,  stop- 
ping to  speak  with  him. 

"Ay,  surely,"  returned  the  old  man. 
'I'm  thankful  to  say,  much  better." 

"  You  will  be  quite  well,  soon." 

"  With  Heaven's  leave,  and  a  little  pa- 
tience. But  come  in,  come  in." 

The  old  man  limped  on  before,  and  warn- 
ing her  of  the  downward  step,  which  he 
achieved  himself  with  no  small  difficulty, 
led  the  way  into  his  little  cottage. 

"  It  is  but  one  room  you  see.  There  is 
another  up  above, 'but  the  stair  has  got 
harder  to  climb  o'  late  years,  and  I  never 
use  it  1 1m  thinking  of  taking  to  it  again 
next  summer  though." 

The  child  wondered  how  a  grey-headed 
man  like  him — one  of  his  trade  too — could 
talk  of  time  so  easily.  He  saw  her  eyes 
wandering  to  the  tools  that  hung  upon  the 
wall,  and  smiled. 

"  I  warrant  now,"  he  said,  "  that  you 
think  all  those  are  used  in  making  graves." 

"  Indeed,  I  wondered  that  you  wanted  so 
many." 

"  And  well  you  might.  I  am  a  gardener. 
i  dig  the  ground,  and  plant  things  that  are 
«o  live  and  grow.  Mv  works  don't  all 


moulder  away  and  rot  in  the  earth,     fou 
see  that  spade  in  the  centre  1" 

"The  very  old  one  — so  notched  and 
worn?  Yes." 

"  That 's  the  sexton's  spade,  and  it 's  a 
well-used  one,  as  you  see.  We  're  healthy 
people  here,  but  it  has  done  a  power  of 
work.  If  it  could  speak  now,  that  spade, 
it  would  tell  you  of  many  an  unexpected 
job  that  it  and  I  have  done  together;  but  I 
forget  'em,  for  my  memory 's  a  poor  one. 
That's  nothing  new,"  he  added  hastily. 
"It  always  was." 

"  There  are  flowers  and  shrubs  to  speak 
to  your  other  work,"  said  the  child. 

"  Oh  yes.  And  tall  trees.  But  they  are 
not  so  separated  from  the  sexton's  labours 
as  you  think." 

"No!" 

"  Not  in  my  mind,  and  recollection— such 
as  it  is,"  said  the  old  man.  "  Indeed  they 
often  keep  it.  For  say  that  I  planted  such 
a  tree  for  such  a  man.  There  it  stands  to 
remind  me  that  he  died.  When  I  look  at 
its  broad  shadow,  and  remember  what  it 
was  in  his  time,  it  keeps  me  to  the  age  of 
my  other  work,  and  I  can  tell  you  pretty 
nearly  when  I  made  his  grave." 

"  But  it  may  remind  you  of  one  who  is 
still  alive,"  said  the  child. 

"  Of  twenty  that  are  dead,  in  connexion 
with  that  one  who  lives,  then,"  rejoined 
the  old  man;  "wife,  husband,  parents,  bro- 
thers, sisters,  children,  friends — a  score  a* 
least.  So  it  happens  that  the  sexton's  spade 
gets  worn  and  battered.  I  shall  need  a  new 
one — next  summer." 

The  child  looked  quickly  towards  him, 
thinking  that  he  jested  with  his  age  and 
inn.  ;nity :  but  the  unconscious  sexton  was 
quite  in  earnest. 

"Ar,  '"  he  said,  after  a  brief  silence, 
"  People  never  learn.  They  never  learn. 
It's  only  we  who  turn  up  the  ground,  where 
nothing  grows  and  everything  decays,  who 
think  of  such  things  as  these — who  think 
of  them  properly,  I  mean.  You  have  been 
into  the  church  ?" 

"  I  am  going  there  now,"  the  child  re- 
plied. 

"  There 's  an  old  well  there,"  said  the 
sexton,  "right  underneath  the  belfry;  a 
deep,  dark,  echoing  well.  Forty  year  ago, 
you  had  only  to  let  down  the  bucket  till 
the  first  knot  in  the  rope  was  free  of  the 
windlass,  and  you  heard  it  splash  i  n;/  in  the 
cold  dull  water.  By  little  and  little  the 
water  fell  away,  so  that  in  ten  ye;ir.s  after 
that,  a  second  knot  was  made,  and  you  must 
unwind  so  much  rope,  or  the  bucket  swung 
tight  and  empty  at  the  end.  In  ten  years' 
time,  the  water  fell  again,  and  a  third  knot 
was  made.  In  ten  years  more  the  we!1 
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Jried  up;  and  now,  if  you  lower  the  bucket 
till  your  arms  are  tired  and  let  out  nearly 
all  the  cord,  you'll  hear  it  of' a  sudden 


on  Ih  • 


p  and 

1  tiling 


you 

clanking  and  rattliu 
with  a  sound  of  bei 
down,  tint  your  hear 

in."  ' 

rlful    place  to   come    on   in  the 
dark!"  exclaimed  the  child,  who  had  fol- 

until 
;ik. 
••  V 

"f  our  old 
all    this,    tliou 
rnwn  thill: 
and  lessening  1 

v  old  yours'-il'?"  asked  the 
child,  involunta! 

1   summer." 

"  Y.:<I  still  work  v.  I  ?" 

"  \\  •:  shall  see 

my  gardens  her-  t  the  win- 

dow there.      I    i  '.   that 

•  i  my  own  hands. 

<y  ;  the  boughs  will    have  grown  BO 
I   have  mv   wint-  r  night 

besi 

He  opened,  as  he  spoke,  a  cupboard  close 
to  where  he  sat,  and  produced  some  minia- 
ture boxes,  carved  in  a  homely  manner  and 
made  of  old  wood. 

"Some  gentlefolks  who  are  fond  of  an- 
cient days,  and  what  belongs  to  them,"  he 
said,   "  like  to  buy   these  keepsakes  from 
our  church  and  ruins.     Sometimes  I  make 
thorn  of  scraps  of  oak,  that  turn  up  here 
and    there;    sometimes   of  bits   of  coffins, 
which  the  vaults  have  lon^  preserved.    See 
hen- — this  is  a  little  chest  of  the  last  kind, 
clapped  at   the   edges  with   fragments  of 
that  had  writing  on  'em  once, 
ould  be  hard  to  read  it  now.     I 
•  at  this  time  o( 
I  be  full,  next  •aminer.'1 
I  admired  and  praised  his  work, 
rwards  departed;  thinking 
:it  how  stron^e  H  '   this 

old  iimn,  drawing   from    his  pursuits,  and 
everything  around    him,  on«-  stern  moral, 
•mplaled  its  application   to  hnn- 
•elt';  and.  .volt  upon   • 

*eemed  both  in 

and  d  immortal.      Hut 

••re,  for  «he  was 
•    by  n   £(**!   and 

'Mils?      1)0     |. 

'I   that  the  old   sexton,  with  hia 

iimner,  wa»  but  a  ty 
ikmd. 
Full    of   ' 

lurch.     It  wan  easy  to  find  the  key 
belo'i_nnjr  to  the  outer  door,  for  each  wan 


brass 


labelled  on  a  scrap  of  yellow  parchment 

-y  turning  in  the  lock  awoke  a  hollow 

soiim'.  entered  with  a  falter- 

.oes  that  it  raised  in  clos- 

'art. 

rythmi:  in  our  lives,  whether  of  good 
it  by  contrast.  If  the 
peace  of  the  simple  village  had  moved  the 
child  more  strongly,  because  of  the  dark 
and  troubled  ways  that  lay  beyond  and 
through  which  she  had  journeyed  wit; 
failing  feet,  \\-\\:-.- 

of  fimimir    herself  alone,    in    that    s> 
building;  where    the    very    light,    rnminir 
through  sunken  windows,  spemnd  c>!d  and 
grey:   and    the  air,  redolent  of  earth  and 
mould,  seemed   laden  with  decay  purihYd 
by  time  of  all  it- 
through  arch  and  aisle,  and  clustered  pil- 
lars, like  the  breath  of  ages  gone!     ; 
was  the  broken  pavement,  worn  so  long  ago 
by  pious  feet,  that  Time,  steal  ing  . 
pilgrims1  step?,  had  trodden  out  their  track, 
and  left  but  crumbling  were 

tten  beam,  the  sinking  arch,  the  sap- 
•M!  mouldering  wall,  the  lowly  trench 
of  earth,  the   stately   tomb   on  which  no 
epitaph    remained, — all, —  marble,   stone, 
iron,  wood,  and  dust,  one  common  monu- 
ment of  ruin.     The   best  work   and  the 
•.    the   plainest   and  the   richest,  the 
stateliest  and   'he  least  imposing — both  of 
Heaven's  work  and  Man's,  all  found  one  com- 
mon level  here,  and  told  one  common  tale. 
Some  part  of  the  edifice  had   been  a 
baronial  chapel,  and  here  were  effigies  of 
warriors  stretched  upon  their  beds  of  stone 
with    folded    hands,  d  —  those 

who  had  fought  in  the  Holy  Wars — girded 
with  their  swords,  and  cased  in  armour  a* 
they  had  lived.  Some  of  these  knights 
had  their  own  weajxnis,  helmets,  coats  of 
mail,  hanging  upon  the  walls  hard  by,  and 
dangling  from  rusty  hooks.  Bn.Ken  and 
dilapidated  as  they  were,  they  yet  retained 
their  ancient  form,  and  something  of  their 
ancient  aspert.  Tim-  violent  deeds  live 
after  men  u[xni  the  earth,  and  trac 
war  and  hhxxlshed  will  survive  in  mournful 
-.  long  after  tfio-e  who  \\..r'h'-d  ihe 
desolation  are  but  a- 

The    child    sat    down    i 
silent  place— the  -tar 
made  It  more   i]u:et    there    than    el-eu 

to  her  fa:icv  —  and,  gazing  around  with  a 

telt  that   now  nh 
rest     She  took  n  bible  I'm* 

-  it  down,  '    tho 

8umm«T  day*    mid   »h-  -nine 

that  would  i'onie — ot  the   r  Mtat 

would    fnll    in    aslant    upon    the    *!«•• 

•M.lll.l       tlllf 

ndow,  ami  play  in  ?li*Mtaf  ibadowrg 
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on  the  pavement  —  of  the  songs  of  birds, 
and  growth  of  buds  and  blossoms  out  of 
doors  —  of  the  sweet  air,  that  would  steal 
in  and  gently  wave  the  tattered  banners 
overhead.  What  if  the  spot  awakened 
lliouirhts  of  death!  Die  who  would,  it 
would  still  remain  tho  same;  these  sights 
and  sounds  would  still  go  on  as  happily  as 
ever.  It  would  be  no  pain  to  sleep  amidst 
them. 

She  left  the  chapel  —  very  slowly  and 
often  turning  hack  to  gnzn  again —  and 
coming  to  a  low  door,  which  led  into 
the  tower,  opened  it,  and  climbed  the  wind- 
ing stair  in  darkne.-s;  sa^ve  wln-p 
looked  down  through  narrow  loopholes  QJI 
the  place  she  had  left,  or  caught  a  glimmer- 
ing vision  of  the  dusty  hells.  At  l.-n.-lli 
she  gained  the  end  of  the  ascent,  and  >lood 
upon  the  turret-top. — 

Oh!  the  glory  of  the  sudden  burst  of 
light;  the  freshness  of  the  fields  and 
woods,  stretching  auav  on  --very  side  and 
meeting  the  bright  blue  sky;  the  cat.lle 
grazing  in  the  pasturage;  the  smoke,  that 
coming  from  among  th-  trees,  seemed  to 
rise  upward  from  the  </reen  ear'h:  the 
children  yet  at  their  </aml>o!>  down  below — 
all,  everything  so  beautiful  and  Inppy.  It 
Was  like  passing  from  death  to  lift- ;  it  was 
drawing  nearer  to  Heaven.  Who  will 


wonder  that  the   child   looked  round  and 
wept! 

The  children  were  gone  by  the  time  she 
emerged  into  the  porch,  and  locked  the 
door.  As  she  passed  the  school-house  she 
could  hear  the  busy  hum  of  voices.  Her 
friend  had  begun  his  labours  only  that  day. 
Tin?  noise  grow  louder,  and,  looking  back, 
she  saw  the  boys  come  trooping  out,  and 
disperse  themselves  with  merry  shouts  and 
play.  "It's  a  good  thing,"  thought  the 
child,  "  I  am  very  glad  they  pass  the 
church."  And  then  she  stopped,  to  fancy 
how  the  noise  would  sound  inside,  and  how 
gently  it  would  seem  to  die  away  upon  the 
ear. 


that  day,  yes,  twice  again,  she 
stole  back  to  t.lk>"  old  chapel,  and  in  her 
former  seat,  read  from  tho  same  book,  or 
indulged  the  same  quiet  train  of  thought. 
Kven  when  it  had  grown  dusk,  arid  the 
shadows  of  coming  night  made  it  more 
solemn  still,  the  child  remained  like  one 
rooted  to  the  spot,  and  had  no  fear  or 
thought  of  stii  rin<r. 

They  found  her  there  at  last,  and  took 
her  home.  Nhi;  looked  pale,  but  very 
fuipiiy,  until  they  separated  for  the  night; 
and  then  as  the  poor  -chool  master  stooped 
down  to  ki.su  her  eh"-  k.  he  felt  a  tear  upon 
i  his  lino 
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CHAPTKR  THE  FHTY-FOURTa 


THE  bachelor,  among  his  various  occu- 

~.  found  in  the  ol<l  cli 
Mice  of  i  i .  •  ' 


Buran 

had   :  !or  still  i- 

t  one  of  th  -jiirits 

!  strip  fair  Tru:  little 

•nt    in    which    time    and 

—  and 

of    which    It'ri iiu<»    her    plop. 

i    her 
they 

half   conceal    ,v  ;d    to 

awaken  intere.-r  than 


. 

601    ill    their  homelie.-t  .-hapes, —  lit?    tnxl 

with  '"p  and  bore  with   a    light 

•'  centuries,  unwilling 

i  any  of  the  airy  shrines  that  haa 

if  one  good  feeling  or 

ajfoction  of  the  human  heart  were  hiding 
Thus  in  an  ancient 

" >sed  for  many  ge- 
"ines  of  a  i 

ith  cut,  and 
lands,  came 
•^art  to 
-hmvn 
thin^, 


• 

••the  bam  i 

rd  ml 
and  ' 

charit 

and  t 

iron  was  ti 
mami'-r.    wi, 
did  nr  that  a 

.*'as  not  ti 

lir    'fid    solemnly    maintain 


the  old 
baron, 


comers  that  the  church  was  hallowed  by 
-aid    poor    lady's    ashes;     that 
.•;d  boon  collected   in    the 
'our  of  the  city's  gates,  and  t: 
.lit,    and    there   depo 
and  the  bachelor  did  further  (txv: 
excited  at  such  times)  deny  the  gl< 
Queen  Bess,  and  assert  the  imr 

:    the   meanest  woman   in 
ihn  who  had  a  merciful  and  t 
heart.     As  to  the   assertion  that   t!. 
stonn  near  the  door  was  not  the  gra . 
tho  miser  who  had  disowned  his  only  child 
and  left  a  sum  of  money  to  the  church  to 
buy  a  peal  of  bolls,  the  bachelor  did  readily 
admit  the   same,  and  that  the  plac>- 

i  birth  to  no  such  man.     In  a  word, 

uld  have  every  stone  and  plate  of 

brass,  the  monument  only  of  deeds  whose 

toemory  should   survive.      All   others   he 

'•t.     They   might   be 

ground,  but  h>> 

buried  deep,  and  never  brought 
to  lirrht  again. 

It  was  from  the  lips  of  each  a  tutor,  that 
the  child  learnt  her  easy  task.     A:- 
impressed,  beyond  all  telling,  by  the 
building  and  the   peaceful    beauty  of  the 
spot  in  which  it  stood  —  majestic  ag' 
rounded  by  perpetual  youth — it  seemed  to 
hr-r  when  she  heard  these  things,  sacred  to 
all  goodness  and  virtue.     It  was  another 
world,  wh^re  sin  and   sorrow  never  camo  : 
a  tranquil  place  of  rest,  where  nothing  evil 
entered. 

When    the  bachelor  had    given   her  in 
connexion  with  almost  every  tomb  and  flat 
some   history  of  its   own,  he 
took  her  down   into  the  old  crypt,  now  a 
mere    dull   vault,  and   showed   her  I. 
had    been  lighted  up  in  the  tr 
monks,    and    how,   amid   lamps   d-'p'-ndintf 

ing  PC  ring 


against    all  I  dark  drewea  to  &r  off— or  to  pauM  nt* 
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gloomy  shadows,  listening  to  the  prayers. 
He  showed  her,  too,  how  the  warriors, 
whose  figures  rested  on  the  tombs,  had 
worn  those  rotting  scraps  of  armour  up 
above  —  how  this  had  been  a  helmet,  and 
that  a  shield,  and  that  a  gauntlet  —  and 
how  they  had  wielded  the  great  two-handed 
swords,  and  beaten  down  men  with  yonder 
mace.  All  that  he  told  the  child  she  trea- 
sured in  her  mind ;  and  sometimes,  when 
she  woke  at  night  from  dreams  of  those  old 
times,  and  rising  from  her  bed  looked  out 
at  the  dark  church,  she  almost  hoped  to 
see  the  windows  lighted  up,  and  hear  the 
organ's  swell,  and  sound  of  voices  on  the 
rushing  wind. 

The  old  sexton  soon  got  better,  and  was 
about  again.  From  him  the  child  learnt 
many  other  things,  though  of  a  different 
kind.  He  was  not  able  to  work,  but  one 
day  there  was  a  grave  to  be  made,  and  he 
came  to  overlook  the  man  who  dug  it.  He 
was  in  a  talkative  mood ;  and  the  child,  at 
first  standing  by  his  side,  and  afterwards 
sitting  on  the  grass  at  his  feet,  with  her 
thoughtful  face  raised  towards  his,  began 
to  converse  with  him. 

Now  the  man  who  did  the  sexton's  duty 
was  a  little  older  than  he,  though  much 
more  active.  But  he  was  deaf;  and  when  the 
sexton  (who  peradventure,  on  a  pinch, 
might  have  walked  a  mile  with  great  diffi- 
culty in  half-a-dozen  hours)  exchanged  a 
remark  with  him  about  his  work,  the  child 
could  not  help  noticing  that  he  did  so  with 
an  impatient  kind  of  pity  for  his  infirmity, 
as  if  he  were  himself  the  strongest  and 
heartiest  man  alive. 

"  I'm  sorry  to  see  there  is  this  to  do," 
said  the  child,  when  she  approached,  "  I 
beard  of  no  one  having  died." 

"  She  lived  in  another  hamlet,  my  dear," 
returned  the  sexton.  "  Three  mile  away." 

"Was  she  young?" 

"Ye — yes,"  said  the  sexton;  "not  more 
ihan  sixty-four,  I  think.  David,  was  she 
more  than  sixty-four?" 

David,  who  was  digging  hard,  hoard  no- 
thing of  the  question.  The  spxton,  as  he 
could  not  reach  to  touch  him  with  his 
crutch,  and  was  too  infirm  to  rise  without 
assistance,  called  his  attention  by  throwing 
a  little  mould  upon  his  red  nightcap. 

"  What 's  the  matter  now  1"  said  David, 
looking  up. 

"  How  old  was  Becky  Morgan  ?"  asked 
the  sexton. 

"Becky  Morgan?"  repeated  David. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  sexton  ;  adding  in  a 
naif  compassionate,  half  irritable  tone, 
which  the  old  man  couldn't  hear,  'you're 
getting  verv  deaf  Davy,  very  deaf  to  be 
«ure." 


The  old  man  stopped  in  his  work,  and 
cleansing  his  spade  with  a  piece  of  s.ate  he 
had  by  him  for  the  purpose— and  scraping 
off,  in  the  process,  the  essence  of  Heaven 
knows  how  many  Becky  Morgans  —  set 
himself  to  consider  the  subject. 

"  Let  me  think,"  quoth  he.  "  I  saw  last 
night  what  they  had  put  upon  the  coffin — 
was  it  seventy-nine?" 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  sexton. 

"  Ah  yes,  it  was  though,"  returned  the 
old  man,  with  a  sigh.  "  For  I  remember 
thinking  she  was  very  near  our  age.  Yes, 
it  was  seventy-nine." 

"Are  you  sure  you  didn't  mistake  a 
figure,  Davy?"  asked  the  sexton,  with  signs 
of  some  emotion. 

"  What  1"  said  the  old  man.  "  Say  that 
again." 

"  He 's  very  deaf.  He 's  very  deaf  in- 
deed," cried  the  sexton,  petulantly  ;  "  are 
you  sure  you're  right  about  the  figures'?" 

"  Oh  quite,"  replied  the  old  man.  "  Wh) 
not?" 

"  He 's  exceedingly  deaf,"  muttered  the 
sexton  to  himself.  "I  think  he's  getting 
foolish." 

The  child  rather  wondered  what  had  led 
him  to  this  belief,  as  to  say  the  truth  the 
old  man  seemed  quite  as  sharp  as  he,  and 
was  infinitely  more  robust.  As  the  sexton 
said  nothing  more  just  then,  however,  she 
forgot  it  for  the  time,  and  spoke  again. 

"  You  were  telling  me,"  she  said,  "about 
your  gardening.  Do  you  ever  plant  things 
here?" 

"  In  the  churchyard?"  returned  the  sex- 
ton. "Not  I." 

"  I  have  seen  some  flowers  and  little 
shrubs  about,"  the  child  rejoined;  "there 
are  some  over  there,  you  see.  I  thought 
they  were  of  your  rearing,  though  indeed 
they  grow  but  poorly." 

"  They  grow  as  Heaven  wills,"  said  the 
old  man;  "and  it  kindly  ordains  that  th^y 
shall  never  flourish  here." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you." 

"  Why,  this  it  is,"  said  the  sexton. 
"They  mark  the  graves  of  those  who  had 
very  tender,  loving  friends." 

"  I  was  sure  they  did  !"  the  child  ex 
claimed.  "  I  am  very  glad  to  know  ther 
do!" 

"Ay,"  returned  the  old  man,  "but,  stay. 
Look  at  them.  See  how  they  hang  their 
heads,  and  droop,  and  wither.  Do  you 
guess  the  reason  ?" 

"  No,"  the  child  replied. 

"  Because  the  memory  of  those  who  lie 
below,  passes  away  so  soon.  At  first  they 
tend  them,  morning,  noon,  and  night;  they 
soon  begin  to  come  less  frequently ;  from 
once  a  day,  to  once  a  week ;  from  once  a 
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wreck  to  once  a  month  ;  then  at  long  and 
uncertain  intervals;  then,  not  at  all.  Such 
tokens  seldom  flourish  long.  I  have  known 
the  briefest  summer  flowers  outlive  them." 

"  I  grieve  to  hear  it,"  said  the  child. 

44  Ah  !  so  say  the  gentlefolks  who  come 
down  here  to  look  about  them,"  returned 
the  old  man,  shaking  his  head,  "but  I  say 
otherwise.  •  It  's  a  pretty  custom  you  have 
in  this  part  of  the  country,'  they  say  to  me 
sometimes,  4  to  plant  the  graves,  but  it's 
melancholy  to  see  these  things  all  wither- 
ing or  dead.'  I  crave  their  pardon  and  tell 
them  that,  as  I  take  it,  't  is  a  good  sign  for 
the  happiness  of  the  living.  And  so  it  is. 
It's  nature." 

"  i'erhaps  the  mourners  learn  to  look  to 
the  blue  sky  by  day,  and  to  the  stars  by 
night;  and  to  think  that  the  dead  are  there, 
and  not  in  graves,"  said  the  child  in  an 
earnest  voice. 

"  Perhaps  so,"  replied  the  old  man  doubt- 
fully. "  It  may  be." 

"  Whether  it  be  as  I  believe  it  is,  or  no," 
thought  the  child  within  herself,  "I'll  make 
this  place  my  garden.  It  will  be  no  harm 
at  least  to  work  here  day  by  day  ;  and  ple:i- 
sant  thoughts  will  come  of  it,  I  am  s\.re." 

Her  glowing  cheek  and  moistened  eye 
passed  unnoticed  by  the  sexton,  who  turned 
towards  old  David,  and  called  him  by  his 
name.  It  was  plain  that  Becky  Morgan's 
age  still  troubled  him,  though  why,  the 
child  could  scarcely  understand. 

The  second  or  third  repetition  of  his 
name  attracted  the  old  man's  attention. 
Pausing  from  his  work,  he  leant  upon  his 
spade,  and  put  his  hand  to  his  dull  ear. 

"  Did  you  call  !"  he  said. 

44  1  have  been  thinking,  Davy,"  replied 
the  sexton,  "that  she,"  he  pointed  to  the 
grave,  "  must  have  been  a  deal  older  than 
you  or 

•venty-nine,"  answered  the  old  man 
with  a  sorrowful  shake  of  the  head,  4<  I  tell 
you  that  I  saw  it." 

•  plied    the   sexton;    "ay, 
but,   Davy.  •  always  tell  the 

truth  about  their  age." 

'•  That  *s    true    indeed,"   said  the  other 
old  man,  with  a  sudden  sparkle  in  his  eye. 
might  have  be, 

"  I  'in  Mire  she  must  have  been.  Why, 
only  think  how  old  she  looked.  You  and  I 
seemed  tint  Ixiyn  to  i 

lid   look  old,"    rejoined    David. 
're  right     She  M." 

ill  to  mind    how  ,,:,<   -,.•  looked  for 
many  a  long,  long  year.  nnd  say  if  she-  . 
be  but  seventy-nine  at  last—  only  our 
said  the  se.v 

older  at  the  very  least!" 


retorted  the  sexton.     •• 


Good  eighty-nine.  I  call  to  mind  the  time 
her  daughter  died.  She  was  eighty-nine 
if  she  was  a  day,  and  tries  to  pass  upon  us 
now,  for  ten  year  younger.  Oh  !  nuinan 
vanity  !" 

The  other  old  man  was  not  behind-hand 
with  some  moral  reflections  on  this  fruitful 
theme,  and  both  adduced  a  mass  of  evi- 
dence; of  such  weight  as  to  render  it 
doubtful  —  not  whether  ti.  i"  was 

of  the  age  suggested,  but  whether  she  had 
not  almost  reached  the  patriarchal  term  of 
a  hundred.     When  they  had    settle.. 
question    to  their  mutual  „  the 

sexton,  with  his  friend's  assistance,  rose  to 

44 It's  chilly,  sitting  here,  and  1  mi: 

careful — till  the  summer,"  he  said,  as  he 
prepared  to  limp  a\vay. 

"What?"  asked  old  David. 

"He 's  very  deaf,  poor  fellow  !"  cried  the 
sexton.  "  Good  bye." 

••  Ah  !"  said  old  David,  looking  after  him 
44  He  's  failing  very  fast  He  ages  every 
day." 

And  so  they  parted:  each  persuaded 
that  the  other  had  less  life  in  him  than 
himself;  and  Ixjth  greatly  consoled  and 
comforted  by  the  little  fiction  they  had 
agreed  upon,  respect 
B  decease  was  i, 

of  uncomfortable  application,  and  would  be 
no  business  of  theirs  for  half-a-score  of 
years  to  come. 

The  child  remained  for  some  minutes, 
watching  the  deaf  old  man  as  he  thn 
the  earth  with  his  shovel,  and, 
ping  to  cough   and   fetch  his  breath,  stili 
muttered  to  himself,  with  a  kind  of  sober 
chuckle,  that  th--  aring  t;ist. 

At  length  she  turned  away,  and  v.alking 
thoughtfully  through  the  churchyard, 
unexpectedly  Up()tl  the  schoolm  i>ter,   wl.u 
was  sitting  on  a  green  irrave  in  tn 
reading. 

"  Nell  here?"  he  said  cheerfully,  as  lie 
closed  his  book.     "  It 
you  in  the.  air  and  liirht.     1  feared  you 
air'iin  in   the  church,  where  you  so  OS\SJB> 

••  Peared  !"     replied     the    child,    sitting 
hesule  hn::.  '  a  good  placet* 

.  es,  yes,"  raid  the  mho 
von   11,11- '    in'   -".\      'tnelimes— nny,  • 
shake  your  h--.-i.i  and  smile  so  very  ea 
14  Not  sadly,  it  you  knew  my  heart. 

"k  at  me  as  if  you  tbou; 
rowful.     There  is  not  a  happier  creature 

on  the  r:irth 

Full  of  grntettil  tenderness,  the  child 
took  hi*  h  i  hot 

I'H  will!"  she  said,  when 
they  had  been  silent  for  some  tn 

••"  What  1" 
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"  All  this,"  she  rejoined ;  "  all  this  about 
us.  But  which  of  us  is  sad  now  1  You  see 
that  I  am  smiling." 

••  Afed  -  ;  I."  .-aid  the  schoolmaster; 
"smiling  to  think  how  often  we  shall  litugh 
in  this  same  place.  Were  you  not  talking 
yonder  .'" 

.''  the  child  rejoined. 

'•  ( )f  something  that  has  made  you  sor- 
rowful !" 

There  was  a  long  pause.  "  What  was 
it  ? "  said  the  schoolmaster,  tenderly. 
*Come.  Tell  me  what  it  was." 

"  I  rather  grieve — I  do  rather  grieve  to 
think,"  said  the  child,  bursting  into  tears, 
"  that  those  who  die  about  us,  are  so  soon 
forgotten." 

"  And  do  you  think,"  said  the  schoolmas- 
ter, marking  the  glance  she  had  thrown 
around,  "that  an  unvisited  grave,  a  wither- 
ed tree,  a  faded  flower  or  two,  are  tokens 
of  forgetfulness  or  cold  neglect  1  Do  you 
think  there  are  no  deeds  far  away  from 
here,  in  which  these  dead  may  be  best  re- 
membered 1  Nell,  Nell,  there  may  be  peo- 
ple busy  in  the  world  at  this  instant,  in 
whose  good  actions  and  good  thoughts  these 
very  graves — neglected  as  they  look  to  us 
— are  the  chief  instruments." 

"  Tell  me  no  more,"  said  the  child  quick- 
ly. "  Tell  me  no  more.  I  feel,  I  know  it. 
How  could  /  be  unmindful  of  it,  when  I 
thought  of  you ?" 

"There  is  nothing,"  cried  her  friend, 
"  no,  nothing  innocent  or  good,  that  dies, 
and  is  forgotten.  Let  us  hold  to  that  faith, 
or  none.  An  infant,  a  prattling  child,  dy- 
ing in  its  cradle,  will  live  again  in  the  bet- 
ter thoughts  of  those  who  loved  it;  and 
play  its  part,  through  them,  in  the  redeem- 
ing actions  %f  the  world,  though  its  body 
be  burnt  to  ashes  or  drowned  in  the  deep- 
est sea.  There  is  not  an  angel  added  to 
the  Host  of  Heaven  but  does  its  blessed 
work  on  earth  in  those  that  loved  it  here. 
Forgotten  !  oh,  if  the  good  deeds  of  human 
creatures  could  be  traced  to  their  source, 
how  beautifully  would  even  death  appear; 
for  how  much  charity,  mercy,  and  purified 
affection,  would  be  seen  to  have  their 
growth  in  dusty  graves !" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  child,  "  it  is  the  truth ; 
I  know  it  is.  Who  should  feel  its  force  so 
much  as  I,  in  whom  your  little  scholar  lives 
again !  Dear,  dear,  good  friend,  if  you  knew 
the  comfort  you  have  given  me." 

The  poor  schoolmaster  made  her  no  an- 
swer, but  bent  over  her  in  silence ;  for  his 
heart  was  full. 

They  were  yet  seated  in  the  same  place, 
when  the  grandfather  approached.  Before 
they  had  spoken  many  words  together,  the 
church  clock  struck  the  hour  of  school,  and 
Their  friend  withdrew. 


"A  good  man,"  said  the  grandfather, 
looking  after  him  ;  "  a  kind  man.  Surely 
he  will  never  harm  us,  Nell.  We  are  safe 
here,  at  last — eh  1  We  will  never  go  away 
from  here?" 

The  child  shook  her  head,  and  smiled. 

"  She  needs  rest,"  said  the  old  man,  pat 
ting  her  cheek  ;  "  too  pale — too  pale.  Sh« 
is  not  like  what  she  \\ 

"  When  ]"  asked  the  child. 

"  Ha !"  said  the  old  man,  "  to  be  sure — 
when?  How  many  weeks  ago?  Could  1 
count  them  on  my  fingers  !  Lot  them  rest 
though  ;  they're  better  gone." 

"  Much  better,  dear,"  replied  the  child. 
"  We  will  forget  them  ;  or,  if  we  ever  call 
them  to  mind,  it  shall  be  only  as  some  un- 
easy dream  that  has  passed  away." 

44  Hush !"  said  the  old  man,  motioning 
hastily  to  her  with  his  hand  and  looking 
over  his  shoulder ;  '« no  more  talk  of  the 
dream,  and  all  the  miseries  it  brought 
There  are  no  dreams  here.  'T  is  a  quiet 
place,  and  they  keep  away.  Let  us  never 
think  about  them,  lest  they  should  pursue 
us  again.  Sunken  eyes  and  hollow  cheeks 
— wet,  cold,  and  famine — and  horrors  before 
them  all,  that  were  even  worse — we  must 
forget  such  things  if  we  would  be  tranqul' 
here." 

"  Thank  Heaven  !"  inwardly  exclaimed 
the  child,  "  for  this  most  happy  change !" 

"  I  will  be  patient,"  said  the  old  man, 
"  humble,  very  thankful,  and  obedient,  if 
you  will  let  me  stay.  But  do  not  hide 
from  me ;  do  not  steal  away  alone ;  let  me 
keep  beside  you.  Indeed,  I  will  be  very 
true,  and  faithful,  Nell." 

"  I  steal  away  alone  !  why  that,"  replied 
the  child,  with  assumed  gaiety,  "  would  be 
a  pleasant  jest  indeed.  See  here,  dear 
grandfather,  we'll  make  this  place  our 
garden — why  not  1  It 's  a  very  good  one—- 
and to-morrow  we  '11  begin,  and  work  toge- 
ther, side  by  side." 

"  It 's  a  brave  thought !"  cried  her  grand- 
father. "  Mind,  darling  —  we  begin  to- 
morrow !" 

Who  so  delighted  as  the  old  man,  when 
they  next  day  began  their  labour !  Who 
so  unconscious  of  all  associations  connected 
with  the  spot,  as  he!  They  plucked  the 
long  grass  and  nettles  from  the  tombs, 
thinned  the  poor  shrubs  and  roots,  made 
the  turf  smooth,  and  cleared  it  of  the 
leaves  and  weeds.  They  were  yet  in  the 
ardour  of  their  work,  when  the  child,  rais- 
ing her  head  from  the  ground  over  which 
she  bent,  observed  that  the  bachelor  was 
sitting  on  the  stile  close  by,  watching  them 
in  silence. 

"A  kind  office,"  said  the  little  gentle- 
man, nodding  to  Nell  as  she  curtseyed  tc 
him.  "  Have  you  done  all  that  this  morning] 
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"  It  is  very  little,  sir,"  returned  the 
child,  with  downcast  eyes,  "  to  what  we 
mean  to  do." 

"(Jood  work,  good  work,"  said  the 
bachelor.  "  But  do  you  only  labour 
at  the  graves  of  children  and  young  peo- 
ple 1" 

••  \\  >•  -hall  come  to  the  others  in  good 
time,  sir,"  \.  11,  turning  her  head 

aside,  and  speaking  softly. 

It  was  a  slight  incident,  and  might  have 
been  de^n,  or  accident,  or  the  child's  un- 
Consc  ..thy  with  youth.  But  it 

seemed    to   strike   u;  rundtather, 

though  he  had  not  noticed  itb«-:'-r.-.     lit 
i  in  a  hurried  rnanti-  raves, 

then  anxiously  at  the  child,  then  pressed 


her  to  his  side,  and  bade  her  stop  to  rrst 
Something  he  had  long  forgotten,  app 
to  struggle  faintly  in  his  mind.  It  did  not 
pass  away,  as  weightier  tilings  had  done; 
,  but  came  uppermo>t  airain.  anil  yet  a<:;un, 
!  and  many  tunes  thut  day,  and  often  after- 
wards. Once,  while  they  wen.:  yet  at 
work,  the  child,  seeing  that  he  often  turned 
and  looked  uneasily  at  her,  us  though  he 
were  trying  to  resolve  some  painful  doubts 
or  collect  some  scattered  thoughts,  urged 
him  to  tell  the  p-asuii.  But  he  said  it  was 
nothing  —  nothinL1" — and,  laying  iier  head 
upon  his  arm,  patted  her  lair  cheek  with 
his  hand,  and  muttered  that  she  grew 
I  stronger  every  day,  and  would  be  a  w 
soon. 


CHArn  i  ,  i  u  TII. 


FROM  thnt  time  there  sprang  tip  in  tho 

old    mati'^    mind,    a   solir 
child  which  nnvr-1'  !in.    There 

arr  chords  in  tho  human  heart  —  nt range, 
•hinirfl — which  are  only  «tr 

i    v  '11    remain   mute  and 


senseless  to  appeals  tho  moot  passionate 

and  earnest,  and  respond   at   lost   to   the 

•••si  casual  touch.  —  In  tho  most    in- 

trnin  of  r.  '  in   seldom 

lead,  or  tkill  ascot,  but  which  will  reveta 
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itself,  as  g^eat  truths  have  done,  by  chance, 
and  when  the  discoverer  has  the  plainest 
and  simplest  end  in  view.  From  that  time, 
the  old  man  never  for  a  moment  forgot  the 
weakness  and  devotion  of  the  child :  from 
the  time  of  that  slight  incident,  he,  who 
had  seen  her  toiling  by  his  side  through  so 
much  difficulty  and  suffering,  and  had 
scarcely  thought  of  her  otherwise  than  as 
the  partner  of  miseries  which  he  felt  se- 
verely in  his  own  person,  and  deplored  for 
his  own  sake  at  least  as  much  as  hers, 
awoke  to  a  sense  of  what  he  owed  her, 
and  what  those  miseries  had  made  her. 
Never,  no,  never  once,  in  one  unguarded 
moment  from  that  time  to  the  end,  did  any 
care  for  himself,  any  thought  of  his  own 
comfort,  any  selfish  consideration  or  regard, 
distract  his  thoughts  from  the  gentle  object 
of  his  love. 

He  would  follow  her  up  and  down,  wait- 
ing till  she  should  tire  and  lean  upon  his 
arm — he  would  sit  opposite  to  her  in  the 
chimney-corner,  content  to  watch,  and 
look,  until  she  raised  her  head  and  smiled 
upon  him  as  of  old  —  he  would  discharge, 
by  stealth,  those  household  duties  which 
tasked  her  powers  too  heavily — he  would 
rise,  in  the  cold  dark  nights,  to  listen  to 
her  breathing  in  her  sleep,  and  sometimes 
crouch  for  hours  by  her  bedside  only  to 
touch  her  hand.  He  who  knows  all,  can 
only  know  what  hopes,  and  fears,  and 
thoughts  of  deep  affection,  were  in  that 
one  disordered  brain,  and  what  a  change 
nad  fallen  upon  the  poor  old  man. 

Sometimes — weeks  had  crept  on  then — 
the  child,  exhausted,  though  with  little 
fatigue,  would  pass  whole  evenings  on  a 
couch  beside  the  fire.  At  such  times,  the 
schoolmasterHvould  bring  in  books,  and 
read  to  her  aloud ;  and  seldom  an  evening 
passed,  but  the  bachelor  came  in,  and  took 
his  turn  of  reading.  The  old  man  sat  and 
listened, — with  little  understanding  for  the 
words,  but  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
child,  —  and  if  she  smiled  or  brightened 
with  the  story,  he  would  say  it  was  a  good 
one,  and  conceive  a  fondness  for  the  very 
book.  When,  in  their  evening  talk,  the 
bachelor  told  some  tale  that  pleased  her 
(as  his  tales  were  sure  to  do),  the  old  man 
would  painfully  try  to  store  it  in  his  mind  ; 
nay,  when  the  bachelor  left  them,  he  would 
sometimes  slip  out  after  him,  and  humbly 
beg  that  he  would  tell  him  su^n  a  part 
again,  that  he  might  learn  to  win  a  smile 
from  Nell. 

But  these  were  rare  occasions,  happily ; 
for  the  child  yearned  to  be  out  of  doors,  and 
walking  in  her  solemn  garden.  Parties, 
Ion,  would  come  to  see  the  church;  and 
ihase  wno  came,  speaking  to  others  of  the 


child,  sent  more ;  so  that  even  at  that  sea- 
son of  the  year  they  had  visitors  almost 
daily.  The  old  man  would  follow  them  at 
a  little  distance  through  the  building,  lis- 
tening to  the  voice  he  loved  so  well ;  and 
when  the  strangers  left,  and  parted  from 
Nell,  he  would  mingle  with  them  to  catch 
up  fragments  of  their  conversation  ;  or  he 
would  stand  for  the  same  purpose,  with  his 
grey  head  uncovered,  at  the  gate,  as  they 
passed  through.  They  always  praised  the 
child,  her  sense  and  beauty,  and  he  was 
proud  to  hear  them !  But  what  was  that, 
so  often  added,  which  wrung  his  heart,  and 
made  him  sob  and  weep  alone,  in  some  dull 
corner!  Alas!  even  careless  strangers — 
they  who  had  no  feeling  for  her,  but  the 
interest  of  the  moment — they  who  would 
go  away  and  forget  next  week  that  such  a 
being  lived — even  they  saw  it — even  they 
pitied  her — even  they  bade  him  good  day 
compassionately,  and  whispered  as  they 


The  people  of  the  village,  too,  of  whom 
there  was  not  one  but  grew  to  have  a  fond- 
ness for  poor  Nell ;  even  among  them, 
there  was  the  same  feeling;  a  tenderness 
towards  her — a  compassionate  regard  for 
her,  increasing  every  day.  The  very 
schoolboys,  light-hearted  and  thoughtless 
as  they  were,  even  they  cared  for  her. 
The  roughest  among  them  was  sorry  if  ho 
missed  her  in  the  usual  place  upon  his  way 
to  school,  and  would  turn  out  of  the  path 
to  ask  for  her  at  the  latticed  window.  If 
she  were  sitting  in  the  church,  they  per- 
haps might  peep  in  softly  at  the  open  door ; 
but  they  never  spoke  to  her,  unless  she 
rose  and  went  to  speak  to  them.  Some 
feeling  was  abroad  which  raised  the  child 
above  them  all. 

So,  when  Sunday  came.  They  were  all 
poor  country  people  in  the  church,  for  the 
castle  in  which  the  old  family  had  lived, 
was  an  empty  ruin,  and  there  were  none 
but  humble  folks  for  seven  miles  around. 
There,  as  elsewhere,  they  had  an  interest 
in  Nell.  They  would  gather  round  her  in 
the  porch,  before  and  after  service ;  young 
children  would  cluster  at  her  skirts ;  and 
aged  men  and  women  forsake  their  gossips, 
to  give  her  kindly  greeting.  None  of  them, 
young  or  old,  thought  of  passing  the  chiM 
without  a  friendly  word.  Many  who  came 
from  three  or  four  miles  distant,  brought 
her  little  presents ;  the  humblest  and  rudest 
had  good  wishes  to  bestow. 

She  had  sought  out  the  young  children 
whom  she  first  saw  playing  in  the  church- 
yard. One  of  these  he  who  had  spoken 
of  his  brother — was  her  little  favourite  and 
friend,  and  often  sat  by  her  side  in  the 
church,  or  climbed  with  her  to  the  tcwer- 
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.op.  It  was  his  delight  to  help  her,  or  to 
fkncy  that  he  did  so,  and  they  soon  became 
close  companions. 

It  happened,  that,  as  she  was  reading  in 
the  old  spot  by  herself  one  day. 
came  running  in  wit: 

and  after  holding  her  from  him  and  looking 
at  her  eagerly  :  .-!a>p»'d  his 

little  arms  passionately  about  hrr  neck. 

••  W:.-i*  ,  soothing  him. 

"What  is  the  ma 

il  not  one  yet!"   cried  the  boy, 
embracing  her  still  more  closely, 
no.     Not  yeU" 

She  looked  at  him  wonderinuly,  and  put- 
ting his  hair  back  from  his  face,  and  kissing 
nim,  asked  what  he  meant 

"  You  iniK-t  nut  In.?  one,  dear  Nell,"  cried 
the  boy.  "We  can't  Me  them.  They 
never  come  to  play  with  us,  or  talk  to  us. 
Be  what  you  are.  You  are  better  so." 

"I  do  not  understand  you,"  said  the 
child.  "Tell  i:  u  mean." 

"  Why,  they  d  the  boy,  look- 

ing up  into  her  face,  "  that  you  will  be  an 
angel,  before  the  birds  sing  again.  But 
vou  won't  be,  will  y 

Nell,  though  the  sky  is  bright  Do  not 
leave 

The  child  drooped  her  head,  and  put  her 
bands  before  her  • 

"She  cannot  bear  th««  thought!"  cried 
the  boy,  exulting  through 
will  not  go.  You  know  how  .sorry  we 
should  be.  Dear  Nell,  tell  me  that  you'll 
stay  amongst  us.  Oh !  pray,  pray,  tell 
me  that  you  will." 

The  little  creature  folded  his  hands,  and 
knelt  down  at  her  feet. 

•:»ly  look  at  m«-,  Nell,"  said  the  boy, 

"and  tell  me  that  you'll  stop,  and  then  I 

shall  know  that  they  are  wrong,  and  will 

'  you  say  yes,  Nt-11  !" 

n  face, 

andthechi  '•  -nt — save  for  her 

"  After  a  tim* 

«.\v  away  her  hnnd,  "the  k;nd 
will   be   glad    to    think  thnt  you   BI 
among  them,  and  tha: 

with  us.      \Villy  went  away, 'to  join  th.-m  ; 
but  it    In-   Ind   known  how  I  nhoul<! 
him    in  our  little  bed  at  :  never 

would  bave  l'-!t  BM,  I  a:n  -   . 

..il-f  iimi  i 
and  nobbed  as  though  her  heart  were  burst- 

W..y       old  you  go,  dear  Nell?     I 
know  you  would  not  be  happy 

xay  that  \\ 
that 

1   'til   SUP-    ll''   ijr|.'\  ,  g  Q    upon 

nis  garden  bod.  and  he  cannot  turn  to  kiss 


me.  But  if  you  do  go,  Nell,"  said  the  boy* 
caressing  her,  and  pressing  his  face  to  her's, 
"  be  fond  of  him,  for  my  sake.  Tell  him 
how  I  love  him  still,  and  how  much  I 
loved  you ;  and  when  I  think  that  you  two 
are  together,  and  are  happy,  I  '11  try  to  bear 
it,  and  never  give  you  pain  by  doing  wrong, 
— inde-  will  !" 

The  child  suffered  him  to  move  her 
hands,  and  put  them  round  his  neck. 
There  was  a  tearful  silence,  but  it  was  not 
long  before  she  looked  upon  him  with  a 
smile,  and  promised  him,  in  a  very  gentle 
quiet  voice,  that  she  would  stay,  and  be  his 
friend,  as  long  as  Heaven  would  let  her. 
He  clapped  his  hands  for  joy,  and  thanked 
IHT  many  times ;  and  being  charged  to  tell 
no  person  what  had  passed  between  them, 
gave  her  an  earnest  promise  that  he  never 
would. 

Nor  did  he,  so  far  as  the  child  could 
learn  ;  but  was  her  quiet  companion  in  all 
her  walks  and  musings,  and  never  again 
adverted  to  the  theme,  which  he  felt  had 
given  her  pain,  although  he  was  uncon- 
scious of  its  cause,  something  of  distrust 
lingered  about  him  still ;  for  he  would  often 
i  in  the  dark  evenings,  and  call 
in  a  timid  voice  outside  the  door  to  know 
.vithin  ;  and  being  answered 
yes,  and  bade  to  enter,  would  take  his  sta- 
tion on  a  low  stool  at  her  feet,  and  sit  there 
patiently  until  they  came  to  seek  and  take 
bim  home.  Sure  as  the  morning  came,  it 
found  him  lingering  near  the  house  to  ask 
if  sh>  1;  and,  morning,  noon,  or 

night,  go  where  she  would,  he  would  for- 
sake his  playmates  and  his  sports  to  bear 
her  company. 

"And  a  good  little  friend  he  is,  too," 
said  the  old  sexton  to  her  once.  "  When 
his  elder  brother  died,  —  elder  seems  a 
strange  word,  for  he  was  only  seven  years 
old, — I  remember  this  one  took  it  sorely  to 

The  child  thought  of  what  the  school- 

mister  hud  told  her,  and  felt   how  its  truth 

.  tdowed  out  even  in  this  infant. 
"  It  Ins  gi\.-n  him  something  of  a  quiet 
way,  I  think,"  said  the  old  man.  "  t: 
for  "that,  h«-  is  merry  em-ugh  at  times. 

r  now,  that  you  and  he  have  been  lis- 
teniii"'  hv  tin*  old  well." 

"  I    1. 

am  not   often  d<  '    it    part  of  tlm 

chur<  h,  and  do  not  know  the  ground." 

"Come  d-.un  with  me,"  snid  the  old 
man.  "I  have  known  it  fr..m  a  boy. 

vrw  which 

;>t,  and  paused  nmoni;  the 
gloomy  arche*,  in  a  dim  and  murky  spot 
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"  This  is  the  place,"  said  the  old  man. 
"  Give  me  your  hand  while  you  throw  back 
tne  cover,  lest  you  should  stumble  and  fall 
in.  I  am  too  old— I  mean  rheumatic— to 
stoop,  myself." 

«A  black  and  dreadful  place  !"  exclaim- 
ed the  child. 

"  Look  in,"  said  the  old  man,  pointing 
downward  with  his  finger. 

The  child  complied,  and  gazed  down  into 

'  «It  looks  like  a  grave  itself,"  said  the 

old  man." 

«  It  does,"  replied  the  child. 

« I  have  often  had  the  fancy,"  said  the 
•cxton,  "  that  it  might  have  been  dug  at 


first  10  make  thn  old  place  more  gloomy, 
and  the  old  monks  more  relirrious.  It's  tc 
be  closed  up,  and  built  over." 

The  child  still  stood,  looking  thought- 
fully  into  the  vault. 

"WeshMl  see,"  said  the  sexton,  "on 
what  gay  heads  other  earth  will  have 
closed,  when  the  light  is  shut  out  from 
here.  God  knows  !  They  '11  close  it  up, 
next  spring." 

"  The  birds  sing  again  in  spring," 
thought  the  child,  as  she  leant  at  her  case- 
ment window,  and  gazed  at  the  declining 
sun.  "Spring!  a  beautiful  and  happy 
time !" 
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CHAPTER  THE  FIFTY-SIXTH. 


S.  D.V,  :  iilp  tea-party 

t\   the  \Vilden.  ilked 

ice  at  the  usual 
.  and  beinj 

;.y,  placed  his  hat  uj»  <,  and 

.   his   pocket  a 

pinninL'  the  same  up 


•kind. 
struction  of 
his  work  wit 

his  hat  - 
to  incre 

• 


reel  of 
_,r  and 
tanner 
con- 

y,  and  put 

the  e  fleet, 
to  his  entire 
is   into  his 
pock'  .  up  and  down  the  of- 

'•  It  has  al \vavs  been  the  same  with  me," 
said  Mr 

tllll: 

fondest  hopes  c 

or  flower,  hut  '  -iway. 

'o  glad  me 

»vith  ita  soil  black  eye?,  but  when  it  came 
to  kn<  iii»%,  it  w;  - 

to  marry  a  ruarkrt-^ar 

•  •lion-',   Mr. 
10    clients1 

chair,  and  Hung  him.-'  .-pen  anus. 

"  And  tli    .  '  ,ler,  with  a 

kind  of  banterin::  compotun',    "  is   lite,   I 
ly.      Why  nut!     I'm 
..-."   added 
MU   and  ; 
y  d«-t»-rn.-d  I 


:,a!" 
It 


The    baleful  sounds   had    hardly   died 
.  and   Mr.  Swivellcr  was  still  sitting 
in  a  very  prim  state  in  the  client's  chair, 
when  there  came  a  ring — or,  if  we  may 
adapt   the   sound  to   his   then   humour,  a 
knell — at   the   office  bell.      Opening    the 
door  with  all  speed,  he  beheld  the  expres- 
sive  countenance   ot'  kster,  be- 
i  whom  and  himself,  a  fraternal  grect- 
inu  »M: 

"  You  're  devilish  early  at  this  pesti; 
old  slaughter-house,"  said  that  gentli-man, 
poising   liim.-rlf  oil  one  leg,  and  shaking 
•  with  the  other. 

"  K  ither,"  returnrd  Dick. 

"Hatlu-r!"  n-tortfd  Mr.  Chuckster,  with 

that  air  of  graceful  trilling  which  so  well 

became  him.     "7  should  think  so.     Why, 

<xl  feller,  do  you  know  what  o'clock 

it  is — hall-past  nine.  A.  M.,  in  the  morn- 

••  NVon't  yon  come  in  !"  said  Dick.    "Al1 
alon-  .  |    now  the 

witching — ' " 

"  •  Hour  uf  night !'  " 

"  •  \\"h»-n  chu:  \vn,'  " 

14 'Ai  up  their  dead.' " 

'1  of  tins  quotation  in  din! 
jcml-'iuan    struck   an    attitude,  and 
immediately  .-ubsiilmu  into   prose  walked 
into  t.  Such    nmrsi-ls    of  enthu- 

.:non  aincii  -rioua 

Apollos,  and   uere  indec-d   tiie    links    that 
r,   and    raised    them 
tin;  dull  cnhl  earth. 

"  \\Y11.  and    h  iv  buck?" 

11 1 

to  a-me  into  tluMMty  up..:' 
little    private    matters    of    my    nun. 

"lie    corner 

without    looking    in,  hut   ujxui    my  soul  I 
didn't  •  find  you.     It  is  so  • 

rly." 
Mr.  ressed    his     ark 


Old  MX  wind  up 

;,  which  \V( 

at  i  MIMI  »"lill 

'  in  a 

fur  it  M-. 


•ntry,  am 
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Uie-bye,  that  lodger  of  yours  is  a  most  ex- 
traordinary person.  He  quite  eludes  the 
most  vigorous  comprehension,  you  know. 
Never  was  such  a  feller!" 

"  What  has  he  been  doing  now  1"  said 
Dick. 

••  Hy  Jove,  sir,"  returned  Mr.  Chuckster, 
taking  out  an  oblong  snuff-box,  the  lid 
whereof  was  ornamented  with  a  fox 's 
head  curiously  carved  in  brass,  "  that  man 
is  an  unfathomable.  Sir,  that  man  has 
made  friends  with  our  articled  clerk. 
There  's  no  harm  in  him,  but  he  is  so 
amazingly  slow  and  soft.  Now,  if  he 
wanted  a  friend,  why  could  n't  he  have  one 
that  knew  a  thing  or  two,  and  could  do 
him  some  good  by  his  manners  and  conver- 
sation. I  have  my  faults,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Chuckster — 

"  No,  no,"  interposed  Mr.  Swiveller. 

"  Oh,  yes  I  have,  I  have  my  faults,  no 
man  knows  his  faults  better  than  I  know 
mine.  But,"  said  Mr.  Chuckster,  "  I  'm 
not  meek.  My  worst  enemies — every  man 
has  his  enemies:,  sir,  and  I  have  mine  — 
never  accused  me  of  being  meek.  And  I 
tell  you  what,  sir,  if  I  had  n't  more  of 
these  qualities  that  commonly  endear  man 
to  man,  than  our  articled  clerk  has,  I  'd 
steal  a  Cheshire  cheese,  tie  it  round  rny 
neck,  and  drown  myself.  I  'd  die  degraded, 
as  I  had  lived.  I  would,  upon  my  honour." 

Mr.  Chuckster  paused,  rapped  the  fox  's 
head  exactly  on  the  nose  with  the  knuckle 
of  the  fore-finger,  took  a  pinch  of  snuff,  and 
looked  steadily  at  Mr.  Swiveller,  as  much 
as  to  say,  that  if  he  thought  he  was  going 
to  sneeze,  he  would  find  himself  mistaken. 

"  Not  contented,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Chuck- 
ster, "  with  making  friends  with  Abel,  he 
has  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  his  fa- 
ther and  mother.  Since  he  came  home 
from  that  wild-goose  chase,  he  has  been 
there — actually  been  there.  He  patronizes 
young  Snobby  besides ;  yet  I  do  n't  suppose 
that  beyond  the  common  forms  of  civility, 
he  has  ever  exchanged  half-a-dozen  words 
with  me.  Now,  upon  my  soul,  you  know," 
said  Mr.  Chuckster,  snaking  his  head 
gravely,  as  men  are  wont  to  do  when  they 
consider  things  are  going  a  little  too  far, 
"  this  is  altogether  such  a  low-minded  af- 
fair, that  if  I  did  n't  feel  for  the  governor, 
ind  know  that  he  could  never  get  on  with- 
out me,  I  should  be  obliged  to  cut  the  con- 
nexion. I  should  have  no  alternative." 

Mr.  Swiveller,  who  sat  on  another  stool 
opposite  to  his  friend,  stirred  the  fire  in  an 
excess  of  sympathy,  but  said  nothing. 

14  As  to  young  Snob,  sir,"  pursued  Mr. 
Chuckster  with  a  prophetic  look,  "  you  '11 
find  he  Ml  turn  out  bad.  In  our  profession 
we  know  something  of  human  nature,  and 
lake  my  word  for  it,  that  the  feller  that 


came  back  to  work  out  that  shillincr,  will 
show  himself  one  of  these  days  in  his  true, 
colours.  He  's  a  low  thief,  sir.  He  musl 
be." 

Mr.  Chuckster  being  roused,  would  pro- 
bably have  pursued  this  subject  further, 
and  in  more  emphatic  language,  but  fur 
a  tap  at  the  door,  which  seemni<.r  to  an- 
nounce the  arrival  of  somebody  on  busi- 
ness, caused  him  to  assume  a  greater  ap- 
pearance of  meekness  than  was,  perhaps, 
quite  consistent  with  his  late  declaration. 
Mr.  Swiveller,  hearing  the  same  sound, 
caused  his  stool  to  revolve  rapidly  on  one 
leg,  until  it  brought  him  to  his  desk,  into 
which,  having  forgotten  in  the  sudden  flurry 
of  his  spirits  to  part  with  the  poker,  he 
thrust  it,  as  he  cried  "  Come  in  !" 

Who  should  present  himself  but  that 
very  Kit  who  had  been  the  theme  of  Mr. 
Chuckster's  wrath  !  Never  did  man  pluck 
up  his  courage  so  quickly,  or  look  so  fierce, 
as  Mr.  Chuckster,  when  he  found  it  was  he. 
Mr.  Swiveller  stared  at  him  for  a  moment, 
and  then  leaping  from  his  stool,  and  draw- 
ing out  the  poker  from  its  place  of  conceal- 
ment, performed  the  broad-sword  exercise 
with  all  the  cuts  and  guards  complete,  in 
a  species  of  frenzy. 

"  Is  the  gentleman  at  home1?"  said  Kit, 
rather  astonished  by  this  uncommon  recep- 
tion. 

Before  Mr.  Swiveller  could  make  any 
reply,  Mr.  Chuckster  took  occasion  to  enter 
his  indignant  protest  against  this  form  of 
inquiry ;  which  he  held  to  be  of  a  disre- 
spectful and  snobbish  tendency,  inasmuch 
as  the  inquirer,  seeing  two  gentlemen  then 
and  there  present,  should  have  spoken  of 
the  other  gentleman ;  or  rather  (for  it  w^s 
not  impossible  that  the  object  of  his  seaioh 
might  be  of  inferior  quality)  should  have 
mentioned  his  name,  leaving  it  to  his  hear- 
ers to  determine  his  degree  as  they  thought 
proper.  Mr.  Chuckster  further  remarked, 
that  he  had  some  reason  to  believe  this 
form  of  address  was  personal  to  himself, 
and  that  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  trifled 
with,  as  certain  snobs  (whom  he  did  not 
more  particularly  mention  or  describe) 
might  find  to  their  cost. 

"  I  mean  the  gentleman  up  stairs,"  said 
Kit,  turning  to  Richard  Swiveller.  "  If 
he  at  home  1" 

"  Why  1"  rejoined  Dick. 

"  Because  if  he  is,  I  have  a  letter  for 
him." 

"  From  whom  ?"  said  Dick. 

"  From  Mr.  Garland." 

"Oh!"  said  Dick,  with  extreme  polite- 
ness.  "  Then  you  may  hand  it  over,  sir. 
And  if  you  're  to  wait  for  an  answer,  sir, 
you  may  wait  in  the  passage",  sir,  which  ia 
an  airy  and  well-ventilated  apartment,  sir." 
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"Thank  you,"   returned  Kit.     "But  I 

t  to  himself,  if  you  please." 

Th  •  audacity  of  this  retort  so 

oven  r.  Chuckster,  and  so  moved 

his  t-  r,l  for  his  friend's  honour, 

that  •  .1,  if  he  were  not  restrained 

by  official  considerations,  be  most  certainly 

:   Kit  upon  the  spot;  a  re- 

sentu  nt  which  he  did  con- 

'•xtranrdinary  circumstan- 

,:d  not 

but  h •'  per  sanction  and 

approval  of  n  y.  n,  who,  In- 

had  r  returned  a  \«-r- 

.  coupled  with  a 

hi^jli  '  r.-icter 

r,   without 

bein:'  -.-m  tin-  i: 

rath--  n"Mt, 

and  nor  ;,   littl  •  (Kit 

beiriL'  and  good  h  \\hen 

tinman  was  h* 
violt-n-  'airs. 

"I  Homebody  for  me,  come 

the  lodger. 

"Y.-s,   nr,"  n-plu-d   Dick.     "(Vrtainly, 
lir." 

w  her '  roared  the  single 


"He's  here,  sir,"  rejoined  Mr.  Swivel- 
Icr.  "Now  young  man,  don't  you  hear 
you're  to  go  op-stain  ?  Are  you  , 

Kit  did  not  appear  to  think  it  worth  hie 
while  to  enter  into  any  further  altercation, 
but  hurried  off  and  left  the  (Jlorums  Apol- 
los  ga/mir  at  each  other  in  s, fence. 

"Didn't  I  tell  you  so?"  said  .Mr.  ('huck- 
ster. "  What  do' you  think  of  that  .'" 

Mr.  Swiveller  heinir  in  the  nnm  a  good- 
natured  fellow,  and  not  perceiving  in  the 
conduct   of  Kit   any  villuny  of  enormous 
magnitude,  scarcely  knew  what  answer  to 
return.      He  \\jis   relieved    from    hi> 
plexity,    however,  by  the  ontrai 
Sampson  and   his  sister  Sally,  a1 

elv   r 


whom  Mr.  ('huckster 
Mr.  Hrass  ami   his 

'••en  holding  a 
over  their  ' 

rest  and 

On  thi 

•ffice  «om« 

an    hour    niter  tii''ir  usual  time,  and   in  a 

id    tr:m.,n;: 

1  up->n  their  toilsome 

111  the  pi. 

particularly  gay  ;  M  isr  Sa.ly'g  aspect  being 
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of  a  most  oily  kind,  and  Mr.  Brass  rubbing 
his  hands  in  an  exceedingly  jocose  and 
light-hearted  manner. 

"Well,  Mr.  Richard,"  said  Brass.— 
"  How  are  we  this  morning  1  Are  we 
pretty  fresh  and  cheerful,  sir  —  eh,  Mr. 
Richard  !" 

"  Pretty  well,  sir,"  replied  Dick. 
"  That"'s  well,"  said   Brass.     "  Ha  ha  ! 
We  should  be  gay  as  larks  Mr.  Richard — 
why  not?   It's  a  pleasant  world  we  live  in, 
sir,"a  very  pleasant  world.     There  are  had 
people  in  it  Mr.  Richard,  but  if  there  were 
no  bad  people,  there  would  be  no  good  law- 
yers.    Ha  ha !   Any  letters  by  the  post  this 
morning,  Mr.  Richard  1" 
Mr.  Swiveller  answered  in  the  negative. 
"Ha!"    said    Brass,    "no   matter.      If 
there's   little  business  to-day,  there'll  be 
more  to-morrow.     A  contented  spirit,  Mr. 
Richard,    is   the   sweetness  of  existence. 
Anybody  been  here,  sir  !" 

"  Only  my  friend,"  replied  Dick.  "  May 
we  ne'er  want  a — " 

"  Friend,"  Brass  chimed  in  quickly,  "  or 
a  bottle  to  give  him.  Ha  ha  !  That's  the 
way  the  song  runs,  isn't  it  1  A  very  good 
song,  Mr.  Richard,  very  good.  I  like  the 
sentiment  of  it.  Ha  ha  !  Your  friend  's 
the  young  man  from  Witherden's  office  I 
think — yes — May  we  ne'er  want  a — nobody 
else  at  all,  been  here,  Mr.  Richard  1" 

"  Only  somebody  to  the  lodger,"  replied 
Mr.  Swiveller. 

"  Oh  indeed  !"  cried  Brass.  "  Somebody 
to  the  lodger,  eh  ?  Ha  ha  !  May  we  ne'er 
want  a  friend,  or  a — somebody  to  the  lodger, 
eh  Mr.  Richard  1" 

"  Yes,"  said  Dick,  a  little  disconcerted 
by  the  excessive  buoyancy  of  spirits  which 
his  employer  displayed.   "  With  him  now." 
"With  him   now!"  cried  Brass;    "Ha 
ha  !  There  let  'em  be,  merry  and  free,  toor 
nil  lol  le.     Eh,  Mr.  Richard  ?    Ha  ha  !" 
"  Oh  certainly,"  replied  Dick. 
"  And  who,"  said  Brass,  shuffling  among 
his  papers,  "  who  is  the  lodger's  visiter — 
not  a  lady  visiter  I  hope,  eh  Mr.  Richard  ? 
The  morals  of  the  Marks  you  know  sir — 
*  when  lovely  woman  stoops  to  folly" — and 
all  that— eh  Mr.  Richard  1" 

"  Another  young  man,  who  belongs  to 
Witherden's  too,  or  half  belongs  there," 
returned  Richard.  "  Kit,  they  call  him." 
"  Kit,  eh !"  said  Brass.  "  Strange  name 
—  name  of  a  dancing-master's  fiddle,  eh 
Mr.  Richard]  Ha  ha  !  Kit's  there,  is  he? 
oh!" 

Dick  looked  at  Miss  Sally,  wondering 
that  she  didn't  check  this  uncommon  exu- 
berance on  the  part  of  Mr.  Sampson,  but 
ta  she  made  no  attempt  to  do  so,  and  rather 
appeared  tn  exhibit  a  tacit  acquiescence  in 


it,  he  concluded  that  they  had  just  been 
cheating  somebody,  and  receiving  the  bill. 
"  Will  you  have  the  goodness,  Mr. 
Richard,"  said  Brass,  taking  a  letter  from 
his  desk,  "just  to  step  over  to  Pcckham 
Rye  with  that  ?  There 's  no  answer,  but 
it 's  rather  particular  and  should  go  by 
hand.  Charge  the  office  with  your  roach- 
hire  back,  you  know;  don't  span:  tin-  office; 
get  as  much  out  of  it  as  you  can — clerk's 
motto— Eh  Mr.  Richard  !  Ha  ha!" 

Mr.  Swiveller  solemnly  doftfed  the  aquatic 
jacket,  put  on  his  coat,  took  down  his  hat 
from  its  peg,  pocketed  the  letter,  and  de- 
parted. Directly  he  was  gone,  uprose  Miss 
Sally  Brass,  and  smiling  sweetly  at  her 
brother  (who  nodded  and  smote  his  nose  in 
return)  withdrew  also. 

Sampson  Brass  was  no  sooner  left  alone, 
than  he  set  the  office  dooi  wide  open,  and 
establishing  himself  at  his  desk  directly 
opposite,  so  that  he  could  not  fail  to  see 
anybody  who  came  down-stairs  and  passed 
out  at  the  street  door,  began  to  write  with 
extreme  cheerfulness  and  assiduity ;  hum- 
ming as  he  did  so,  in  a  voice  that  was  any- 
thing but  musical,  certain  vocal  snatches 
which  appeared  to  have  reference  to  the 
union  between  Church  and  State,  inasmuch 
as  they  were  compounded  of  the  Evening 
Hymn  and  God  save  the  King. 

Thus,  the  attorney  of  Bevis  Marks  sat, 
and  wrote,  and  hummed,  for  a  long  time, 
except  when  he  stopped  to  listen  with  a 
very  cunning  face,  and  hearing  nothing, 
went  on  humming  louder,  and  writing 
slower  than  ever.  At  length,  in  one  of 
these  pauses,  he  heard  his  lodger's  door 
opened  and  shut,  and  footsteps  coming  down 
the  stairs.  Then  Mr.  Brass  left  off  writing 
entirely,  and  with  his  pen  in  his  hand  hum- 
med his  very  loudest ;  shaking  his  head 
meanwhile  from  side  to  side  like  a  man 
whose  whole  soul  was  in  the  music,  and 
smiling  in  a  manner  quite  seraphic. 

It  was  towards  this  moving  spectacle 
that  the  staircase  and  the  sweet  sounds 
guided  Kit,  on  whose  arrival  before  hia 
door,  Mr.  Brass  stopped  his  singing,  but 
not  his  smiling,  and  nodded  affably,  at  tho 
same  time  beckoning  to  him  with  his  pen. 
"  Kit,"  said  Mr.  Brass,  in  the  pleasantest 
way  imaginable,  "how  do  you  do?" 

Kit  being  rather  shy  of  his  friend,  made 
a  suitable  reply,  and  had  his  hand  upon  the 
lock  of  the  street  door  when  Mr.  Brast* 
called  him  softly  back. 

"  You  are  not  to  go,  if  you  please,  Kit," 
said  the  attorney  in"  a  mysterious  and  yet 
business-like  way.  "You  are  to  step  in 
here,  if  you  piease.  Dear  me,  dear  me  ! 
When  I  look  at  you,"  said  the  lawyer, 
quitting  his  stool,  and  standing  before  the 
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nre  with  his  back  towards  it,  "I  am  re- 
minded of  the  sweetest  little  face  that  ever 
my  eyes  beheld.  I  remember  your  coming 
there  twice  or  thrice  when  we  were  in 
possession.  Ah,  Kit,  my  dear  fellow,  gen- 
tlemen in  my  profession  have  such  painful 
duties  to  perform  sometimes,  that  you 
needn't  envy  us — you  needn't,  indeed  !" 

"  I  don't  sir,"  said  Kit,  "  though  it  isn't 
for  the  like  of  me  to  judge," 

"Our  only  consolation,  Kit,"  pursued 
the  lawyer,  looking  at  him  in  a  sort  of 
pensive  abstraction,  "is,  that  although  wo 
cannot  turn  away  the  wind,  we  can  soften 
it ;  we  can  temper  it,  if  I  may  so  say,  to 
the  shorn  lambs." 

••  Shorn  indeed !"  thought  Kit  "  Pretty 
close !"  but  he  didn't  say  so. 

44  On  that  occasion,  Kit,"  said  Mr.  Brass, 
"on  that  occasion  that  I  have  just  alluded 
to,  I  had  a  hard  battle  with  Mr.  Quilp  (for 
Mr.  Quilp  is  a  very  hard  man)  to  obtain 
them  the  indulgence  they  had.  It  might 
have  cost  me  a  client.  But  suffering  virtue 
inspired  me,  and  I  prevailed." 

-lie's  not  BO  bad,  after  all,"  thought 
honest  Kit,  as  the  attorney  pursed  up  his 
lips  and  looked  like  a  man  who  was  strug- 
gling with  his  !' 

respect  you,  Kit,"  said  Brass  with 
emotion.  "  I  saw  enough  of  your  conduct 
at  that  time  to  respect  you,  though  your 
station  is  humble,  and  your  fortune  lowly. 
It  isnt  the  waistcoat  that  I  look  at.  It  is 
the  heart.  The  checks  in  the  waistcoat 
are  but  the  wires  of  the  cage.  But  the 
heart  is  the  bird.  Ah!  How  many  sick 
birds  are  perpetually  moulting,  and  putting 
their  beaks  through  the  wires  to  peck  at 
all  mankind !" 

This  poetic  figure,  which  Kit  took  to  be 
in  special  allusion  to  his  own  checked 
waistcoat,  quite  overcame  him ;  Mr.  Brass's 


voice  and  manner  added  not  a  little  to  its 
effect,  for  he  discoursed  with  all  the  mild 
austerity  of  a  hermit,  and  wanted  but  a 
cord  round  the  waist  of  his  rusty  surtout, 
and  a  skull  on  the  chimney-piece,  to  be 
completely  set  up  in  that  line  of  business, 

"  Well,  well,"  said  .  smiling  as 

good  men  smile  when  tlvey  compassionate 
their  own  weakness  or  that  of  their  fellow- 
creatures,  "  this  is  wide  of  the  bull's  eye, 
You  're  to  take  that,  if  you  please."  As  he 
spoke,  he  pointed  to  a  couple  of  half-crowns 
upon  the  desk. 

Kit  looked  at  the  coins,  and  then  al 
Sampson,  and  hesitated. 

44  For  yourself,"  said  Brass. 

"From " 

44  No  matter  about  the  person  they  came 
from,"  replied  the  lawyer.  "Say  me,  if 
you  like.  We  have  eccentric  fr, 
head,  Kit,  and  we  mustn't  ask  questions 
or  talk  too  much — you  understand.  You  're 
to  take  them,  that's  all;  and  between  you 
and  me,  I  don't  think  they  '11  be  the  last 
you'll  have  to  take  from  the  same  place. 
I  hope  not.  Good  bye,  Kit.  Good  bye  !" 

With  many  thanks,  and  many  self-re 
proaches  for  having  on  such  slight  grounds 
suspected  one  who  in  their  MTV  fir.-t  con- 
versation turned  out  such  a  different  man 
from  what  he  had  supposed,  Kit  twk  the 
money  and  made  the  best  of  his  way  home, 
Mr.  Brass  remained  airing  himself  at  the 
fire;  and  resumed  his  vocal  exercise,  and 
his  seraphic  smile,  simultaneous 

«  May  I  come  in?"  said  mm  Sally, 
peeping. 

44  Oh,  yes,  you  may  come  in,"  returned 
her  brother. 

"Ahem?"  coughed  Miss  Brass  inter- 
rogatively. 

4*  Yes,"  returned  Sampson,  4i  I  should 
say  as  good  as  done." 


CHAiTKU  THK  FIFTY-SEVKNTIL 


MR.  CiiucKmcR'n   indignant  ap; 

were  not  without  found  v 
tainly  the  between   tin- 

gentleman  ami   Mr.  Garland  was  n<  ' 
fered  to  cool,  but  had  a  rapid  growth  and 
flourished  exceedingly.    They  were  H 
habits  of  constant  intercourse  and  communi- 
cation ;  and  the  single  gentleman  labouring 
at  this  time  under  a  slight  attack  of  ill  pen  .. 
the  consequence  most  probably  of  his  late 
excited  feelings  and  subsequent  disappoint- 

to 


ment — furnished  a  reason  for  their  holding 
y«  t  more  frequent  correspondence;  so  that 
f  the  inmates  of  Abel  Cottage, 
<  amc  backwards  and    for 
•  -at    place    and    Bevis  Mark* 
almost  every  day. 

As  the  pony  had  now  thr  II  di*. 

guise,  and  ng   <  •'  the 

matter  or  l>wi tine  nl»ont  tin-  bush,  nturdily 
refused  to  be  driven  by  anyU-ly  hut  Kit,  n 
generally  happened  that  v  Mr 
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Garland  came,  or  Mr.  Abel,  Kit  was  of 
the  party.  Of  all  messages  and  inquiries 
Kit  was,  in  ri^ht  of  his  position,  the,bearer; 
thus  i*  came  about  that,  while  the  single 
gentleman  remained  indisposed,  Kit  turned 
into  Bevis  Marks  every  morning  with  nearly 
as  much  regularity  as  the  General  Postman. 
Mr.  Sampson  Brass,  who  no  doubt  had 
his  reasons  for  looking  sharply  about  him 
eoon  learnt  to  distinguish  the  pony's  trot 
and  the  clatter  of  the  little  chaise  at  the 
corner  of  the  street.  Whenever  this 
sound  reached  his  ears,  he  would  imme- 
diately lay  down  his  pen  and  fall  to  rubbing 
his  hands,  and  exhibiting  the  greatest  glee. 
"Ha,  ha!"  he  would  cry.  "Here's  the 
pony  again.  Most  remarkable  pony,  ex- 
tremely docile,  eh,  Mr.  Richard,  eh,  sir1?" 
Dick  would  return  some  matter  of 
course  reply,  and  Mr.  Brass,  standing  on 
the  bottom  rail  of  his  stool,  so  as  to  get  a 
view  of  the  street  over  the  top  of  the 
window-blind,  would  take  an  observation 
of  the  visiters. 

"  The  old  gentleman  again  !"  he  would 
exclaim,  "  a  very  prepossessing  old  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Richard — charming  countenance, 
sir — extremely  calm — benevolence  in  every 
feature,  sir.  He  quite  realizes  my  idea  of 
King  Lear,  as  he  appeared  when  in  posses- 
sion of  his  kingdom,  Mr.  Richard  —  the 
same  good-humour,  the  same  white  hair 
and  partial  baldness,  the  same  liability  to 
be  imposed  upon.  Ah  !  a  sweet  subject  for 
contemplation,  sir,  very  sweet !" 

Then,  Mr.  Garland  having  alighted  and 
gone  up-stairs,  Sampson  would  nod  and 
smile  to  Kit  from  the  window,  and  present- 
ly walk  out  into  the  street  to  greet  him, 
when  some  such  conversation  as  the  follow- 
ing would  ensue. 

"Admirably  groomed,  Kit," — Mr.  Brass 
is  patting  the  pony  —  "does  you  great 
credit — amazingly  sleek  and  bright  to  be 
sure.  He  literally  looks  as  if  he  had  been 
varnished  all  over." 

Kit  touches  his  hat,  smiles,  pats  the  pony 
Himself,  and  expresses  his  conviction,  that 
Mr.  Brass  will  not  find  many  like  him. 

"  A  beautiful  animal,  indeed !"  cries 
Brass.  "  Sagacious  tuo  !" 

"  Bless  you !"  replies  Kit,  "  he  knows 
what  you  say  to  him  as  well  as  a  Christian 
Joes." 

"  Does  he,  indeed !"  cries  Brass,  who 
has  heard  the  same  thing  in  the  same  place 
from  the  same  person  in  the  same  words 
;i  dozen  times,  but  is  paralysed  with  aston- 
ishment, notwithstanding.  "  Dear  me  !" 

"  I  little  thought  the  first  time  I  saw  him, 
sir,"  says  Kit,  pleased  with  the  attorney's 
strong  interest  in  his  favourite,  "that  I 
Viould  come  to  be  as  intimate  with  him  as 
«  am  now." 


"Ah!"  rejoins  Mr.  Brass,  brim-full  o! 
moral  precepts  and  love  of  virtue,  "A 
Churning  subject  of  reflection  for  you 
very  charming.  A  subject  of  proper  pride 
and  congratulation,  Christopher.  Honesty 
is  the  best  policy. — I  always  find  it  so  my- 
self. I  lost  forty-seven  pound  ten  by  being 
honest  this  morning.  But  it's  all  gain, 
it's  gain!" 

Mr.  Brass  slily  tickles  his  nose  with  his 
pen,  and  looks  at  Kit  with  the  water  stand- 
ing in  his  eyes.  Kit  thinks  that  if  then: 
ever  was  a  good  man  who  belied  his  ap- 
pearance, that  man  is  Sampson  Brass. 

"A  man,"  says  Sampson,  "  who  loses  for- 
ty-seven pound  ten  in  one  morning  by  his 
honesty,  is  a  man  to  be  envied.  If  it  had 
been  eighty  pound,  the  luxuriousness  of 
feeling  would  have  been  increased.  Every 
pound  lost,  would  have  been  a  hundred 
weight  of  happiness  gained.  The  still, 
small  voice,  Christopher,"  cries  Brass  smil- 
ing, and  tapping  himself  on  the  bosom,  "  is 
a  singing  comic  songs  within  me  now,  and 
all  is  happiness  and  joy !" 

Kit  is  so  improved  by  the  conversation, 
and  finds  it  go  so  completely  home  to  his 
feelings,  that  he  is   considering  what   he 
shall    say,    when    Mr.    Garland    appears. 
The  old   gentleman   is  helped    into    the 
chaise  with   great  obsequiousness  by  Mr. 
Sampson  Brass ;  and  the  pony,  after  shak- 
ing his  head  several  times,  and  standing 
for  three  or  four  minutes  with  all  his  four 
legs  planted  firmly  on  the  ground,  as  if  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  never  to  stir  fron 
that  spot,  but  there  to  live  and  die,  sucl 
denly  darts  off  without  the  smallest  notice, 
at  the  rate  of  twelve  English   miles  an 
hour.    Then  Mr.  Brass  and  his  sister,  (who 
has  joined  him  at  the  door)  exchange  an 
odd  kind  of  smile  —  not  at  all  a  pleasant 
one  in  its  expression  —  and  return  to  the 
society    of   Mr.   Richard  Swiveller,   who 
during   their  absence   has   been   regaling 
himself  with  various  feats  of  pantomime, 
and  is  discovered  at  his  desk,  in  a  very 
flushed    and    heated    condition,   violently 
scratching  out  nothing  with  half  a  penknife. 
Whenever  Kit  came  alone,  and  without 
the  chaise,  it  always  happened  that  Samp- 
son Brass  was  reminded  of  some  mission, 
calling  Mr.  Swiveller,  if  not  to  Peckham 
Rye   again,  at  all  events  to  some   pretty 
distant  place  from  which  he  could  not  bo 
expected  to  return  for  two  or  three  hours, 
or  in  all  probability  a  much  longer  time, 
as  that  gentleman  was  not,  to  say  the  truth, 
renowned   for  using  great  expedition  on 
such  occasions,  but  rather  for  protracting 
and   spinning  out  the  time  to   the   very 
utmost  limit  of  possibility.     Mr.  Swiveller 
out  of  sight,  Miss  Sally  immediately  with 
drew.   Mr.  Brass  would  then  set  the  office 
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door  wide  open,  hum  his  old  tune  with 
great  gaiety  of  heart,  and  smile  seraph i- 
cally  as  before.  Kit  coi:  i-staire 

would  be  called  in;  entertained  with  some 
moral  and  agreeable  conversation;  perhaps 
entreated  to  mind  the  office  for  an  i: 
while  Mr.  Br-.ss  stepped  over  the  way 
afterward.-  with  <>:ie  or  two  half- 

crowns  as  the  case  might  be.  This  occur- 
red so  often,  that  Kit.  Mg  but 
that  they  came 

who  had  already  rewarded  his  i 
great  liberality,  could  n« •'.  -.dmire 

his  generosity,  and  bought  so  many  cheap 
:its  for  her,  anil  fur  little  Jacob,  and 
for  the  baby,  and  for  Barbara  to  boo*, 
one  or  other  of  them  was  having  some  new 
trifle  every  day  of  their  lives. 

While  those  acts  and  deeds  wore  in  pro- 
gress in  and  out  of  the  office  of  Sampson 
,  Richard  Swiveller,  being  often  left 
alone  therein,  began  to  find  the  time  hang 
heavy  on  his  hands.  For  the  better  pre- 
servation of  his  cheerfulness,  therefore, 
and  to  prevent  his  faculties  from  n 
he  provided  himself  with  a  cribhage-board 
and  pack  of  card?,  and  accustomed  himself 
to  play  at  cribbage  with  a  dummy,  for 
twenty,  thirty,  or  sometimes  even  fifty 
thousand  pounds  a  side,  besides  many  haz- 
bets  to  a  considerable  amount. 

As  these  Barnes  were  very  silently  con- 
ducted, notwithstanding  the  magnitude  of 
the  interests  involved,  Mr.  Swiveller  began 
to  think  that  on  those  evenings  when  Mr. 
and  Miss  Brass  were  out  (and  they  often 
went  out  now)  he  heard  a  kind  of  snorting 
or  hard-breathing  sound  in  the  direction  of 
the  door,  which  it  occurred  to  him,  after 
some  reflection,  must  proceed  from  the 
small  servant,  who  always  had  a  cold  from 
i  dai;  I/xjkinj:  intently  that  way 

^iii.-hed  an  eye 
A  the  keyhole; 

and  having  n<iv.  no  doubt  that  his  suspicions 
o  stole  softly  to  the  door, 
and    pounced    upon   her,  before   she   was 
aware  of  his  appr 

"Oh!  I  didn't  ID", in  any  harm  indeed. 
Upon  my  wi>rd  I  didn't,"  cried  the  small 
servant,  struggling  like  a  much  larger  MI". 
"It's  so  very  dull,  down-stairs.  Please 
don't  you  tell  upon  me;  please  d 

1  Tell  upon  you  !"  said  Dick.     •'  Do  you 
mean  to  say  you  were  looking  through  the 
le  for  company]'* 

"  Yes,  upon  my  word  I  waa,**  replit 
«nall  servant. 

II  >.v  long  hive  you  been  cooling  your 
eye  there?"  said  Dick. 

"()  <eyou  first  began  to  play 

incm  cards,  and  long  before." 

Vague  recollections  of  several  fantastic 


exercises  with  which  he  had  refreshed  him 
self  after  the  fatigues  of  business,  and  to 
all  of  which,  no  doubt,  the  small  servant 
y,  rather  disconcerted  Mr.  Swiv- 
ellcr ;  but  he  was  nol  very  sensitive  on 
such  points,  and  recovered  himself  speed- 
ily. 

'•  Well, — come  in/*— he  said,  after  a  lit- 
tle consideration.  "Here — sit  down,  and 
I'll  teach  you  how  to  play." 

44  Oh  !  I  dur.-n't  do  it,"  rejoined  the  email 
nrvant,  "Mi->  Sally  'ml  kill  me,  if  she 
know'd  I  came  up  h»  I 

44  Have  you  got  a  fire  down-stairs  ?**  said 
Dick. 

very  little  one,"   replied  the  small 
servant 

"Miss  Sally  couldn't  kill  me  if  she 
know'd  I  went  down  there,  so  I  '11  come," 
(-•lid  Richard,  putting  the  cards  into  his 
pocket.  "Why  how  thin  you  are!  What 
do  you  mean  by  it  1" 

"  It  an't  my  fault" 

•'Could  you  eat  any  bread  and  meat?" 
said  Dick,  taking  down  his  hat  "Yes* 
Ah !  I  thought  so.  Did  you  ever  taste 
beer  ?" 

"  I  had  a  sip  of  it  once,"  said  the  small 
servant 

M  I  lere  's  a  state  of  things ! '  cried  Mr. 
lier,  raisini*  his  eyes  to  thr  ceiling, 
tasted  it — it  can't  be  tasted  in 
a  sip  !    Why,  how  old  are  you?" 

44 1  don't  knov. 

Mr.  Swiveller  opened  his  eyes  very  wide, 
and  appeared  thoughtful  for  a  moment; 
then  bidding  the  child  mind  the  door  until 
he  came  back,  vanished  straightway. 

Presently  ho  returned,  followed  by  the 
boy  from  the  public-house,  who  bore  in  one 
hand  a  plate  of  bread  and  beef,  and  in  thr 
other  a  great  pot,  filled  with  some,  very  fra- 
grant compound,  which  sent  forth  a  grate- 
ful .-team,  and  was  indeed  choice  purl,  made 
after  a  particular  recipe  which  Mr.  Swivel- 
ler had  imparted  to  the  landlord  at  a  period 
when  he  was  deep  in  his  books  and  denrous 
to  conciliate  his  friend-hip.  Relieving th0 
boy  of  his  burden  at  the  door,  and  charging 
his  little  companion  to  fasten  it  to  pr. 
surprise,  Mr.  Swiveller  followed  her  into 
the  kit. -hen. 

••There,"  said  Ku'lirird,  pulling  the  plate 
her.     -  First  of  all,  clear  that  off, 
and  then  you'll  see  what's  i 

The  small  servant  needed  no  second  bid- 
dm-,  and  the  plate  was  soon  empty. 

"Next,"  said  Dick,  handing  tho  purl, 
"take  a  pull  at  that,  but  mod< 

•  •rU,  you  k  used 

to  it     Well,  is  it  got- 

"         n't  it  ?"  said  the  small  servant 

.Mr.  Swiveller  appeared  gratified  beyond 
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*1  expression  by  this  reply,  and  took  a  long 
iraught  himself,  steadfastly  regarding  his 
companion  while  he  did  so.  These  prelimi- 
naries disposed  of,  he  applied  himself  to 
teaching  her  the  game,  which  she  soon 
learnt  tolerably  well,  being  both  sharp-wit- 
ted and  cunning. 

"  Now,"  said  Mr.  Swiveller,  putting  two 
fixpences  into  a  saucer,  and  trimming  the 
wretched  candle,  when  the  cards  had  been 
cut  and  dealt,  "  those  are  the  stakes.  If 
you  win,  you  get  'em  all.  If  I  win,  I  get 


'em.  To  make  it  seem  more  real  and 
pleasant,  I  shall  call  you  the  Marchioness, 
do  you  hear!" 

The  small  servant  nodded. 

"  Then,  Marchioness,"  said  Mr.  Swivel- 
ler, "  Fire  away !" 

The  Marchioness,  holding  her  cards  very 
tight  in  both  hands,  considered  which  to 
play,  and  Mr.  Swiveller,  assuming  the  gay 
and  fashionable  air  which  such  society  re- 
quired, took  another  pull  at  the  tankard 
and  waited  for  her  lead. 
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CHAPTER  THE  FIFTY-EIGHTH. 


MR.  SWIVELLER  and  his  partner  played 
geveral  rubbers  with  varying  success,  until 
the  loss  of  three  sixpenr  radual 

sinking  of  the  purl,  and  the  striking  of  ten 
o'clock,  combined  to  render  that  gentleman 
mindful  of  the  flight  of  Time,  and  the  expe- 
diency of  withdrawing  before  Mr.  Sampson 
and  Miss  Sally  Brass  returned. 

••  With  which  object  in  view,  Marchio- 
said  Mr.  Swiveller,  gravely,  "  I 
shall  ask  your  ladyship's  permission  to  put 
the  board  in  my  pocket,  and  to  retire  from 
the  presence  when  I  have  finished  this 
tankard;  merely  ob^i-vaiu,  Marchioness, 
that  since  life  like  a  river  is  flowing,  I 
care  not  how  fast  it  rolls  on,  ma'am,  on, 
while  such  purl  on  the  bank  still  is  prow- 
ing,  and  such  eyes  light  tl  -  they 
run.  Marchioness,  your  health.  You  will 
excuse  iny  wearing  my  hit,  but  the  palace 
is  damp,  and  the  marble  floor  is — if  I  may 
be  allowed  the  expression — sloppy." 

As  a  precaution  against  this  latter  incon- 
venience, Mr.  Swiveller  had  been  sitting 
for  some  time  with  his  feet  on  the  hob,  in 
which  attitude  he  now  gave  utterance  to 
these  apologetic  observations,  and  slowly 
sipped  the  last  choice  drops  of  nectar. 

"  The  Baron  Sampsono  Brasso  and  his 
fair  sister  are  (you  tell  me)  at  the  play?" 
said  Mr.  Swiveller,  leaning  his  left  arm 
heavily  upon  the  table,  and  raising  his 
voice  and  his  right  leg  after  the  manner  of 
a  theatrical  bandit. 

The  '  -s  nodded. 

"  I I.i  !"  said  Mr.  Swiveller,  with  a  por- 
tentous fro-.'.  Marchioness! 
— but  no  matter.  Some  wine  there.  Ho !" 
He  illustrated  these  mclo-dramatic  morsels 
by  handing  t!i»-  tankard  to  himself  with 
treat  humility,  receiving  it  haughtily, 
drinking  from  it  thirstily,  and  smacking  his 

The-  small  servant,  who  wan  not  so  well 
•cqunintrd  with    theatrical   cor; 
ties  as  .Mr 

seen  a  play,  or  heard  < 
by  chance"  through  Hunk*  of  door*  and  in 
other  forbidden  placet,)  was  rather  n 
by  demon^rnfjo;)-  -,»  DOfel  in  t 
and  showed  li.  r  r  nrern  so  plainly  in   her 
look*,  that  Mr 

to  discharge  his   brigand   mat: 
more  suitable  to  private 


"  Do  they  often  go  where  glory  wails 
'em,  and  leave  you  here  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes ;  I  believe  you  they  do,"  re- 
turned the  small  servant  "  Miss  Sally  e 
such  a  one-er  for  that,  she  is." 

"  Such  a  what?"  said  Dick. 

"  Such  a  one-er,"  returned  the  Marchio- 
ness. 

After  a  moment's  reflection,  Mr.  Swivel- 
ler determined  to  forego  his  responsible 
duty  of  setting  her  right,  and  to  suffer  hci 
to  talk  on,  as  it  was  evident  that  her  tongue 
was  loosened  by  the  purl,  and  her  opportu- 
nities for  conversation  were  not  so  frequent 
as  to  render  a  momentary  check  of  little 
consequence. 

"They  sometimes  go  to  see  Mr.  Quilp,n 
said  the  small  servant  with  a  shrewd  look; 
"  they  go  to  a  many  places,  bless  you." 

"  Is  Mr.  Brass  a  wunner  ?"  said  Dick 

"  Not  half  what  Miss  Sally  is,  he  isn  't,* 
replied  the  small  servant,  shaking  her  head. 
"  Bless  you,  he  'd  never  do  anything  without 
her." 

"Oh!  He  wouldn't,  wouldn't  he?" 
said  Dick. 

"  Miss  Sally  keeps  him  in  such  order/1 
said  the  small  servant ;  "  he  always  asks 
her  advice,  he  does ;  and  he  catches  it 
sometimes.  Bless  you,  you  would  n't  be- 
lieve how  much  he  catches  it." 

"  I  suppose"  said  Dick,  "  that  they  con- 
sult together,  a  good  deal,  and  talk  about 
a  preat  many  people — about  rne,  for  in- 
stance, sometimes,  eh,  Marchioness?" 

The  Marchioness  nodded  amazingly. 

"Complimentary?"  said  Mr.  Sun 

The  Marchioness  changed  the  motion  of 
her  head,  which  had  not  yet  left  off  nod 
ding,  and  suddenly  bei^nn  to  shako  it  from 
side  to  side  with  a  veil- 
cried  to  dislocate  her  neck. 

"Humph!"  Dick  muttered.  'Would 
it  be  any  breach  of  conl  >ne«% 

to  relate  what  they  say  of  thr  humble  indi- 
vidual who  has  i 

"  Miss  Sally  says  you  're  a  funny  chap," 
replied  Inn  friend. 

-  \\Y1I,  Marchioness,"  said  Mr.  Sv. 

'  .ry.      Mer- 

rchioneiw,  is  not  a  bed  or  degra- 
clmg  <  is  a  merrj 

i.ld  Houl,  if  we  may  put  any  faith  in  thi 
MfM  of  history." 
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"  But  she  says,"  pursued  his  companion, 
'*  that  you  an't  to  be  trusted." 

"Why,  really  Marchioness,"  said  Mr. 
Swiveller,  thoughtfully  ;  "  several  ladies 
and  gentlemen — not  exactly  professional 
persons,  but  tradespeople,  ma'am,  tradea- 
peopfo  have  made  the  same  remark.  The 
obscure  citizen  who  keeps  the  hotel  over 
the  way,  inclined  strongly  to  that  opinion 
to-night  when  I  ordered  him  to  prepare  the 
oanquet.  It's  a  popular  prejudice,  Mar- 
chioness ;  and  yet  I  am  sure  I  don't  know 
why,  for  I  have  been  trusted  in  my  time  to 
a  considerable  amount,  and  I  can  safely 
say  that  I  never  forsook  my  trust  until  it 
deserted  me — never.  Mr.  Brass  is  of  the 
same  opinion,  I  suppose  1" 

His  friend  nodded  again,  with  a  cunning 
look  which  seemed  to  hint  that  Mr.  Brass 
held  stronger  opinions  on  the  subject  than 
his  sister;  and  seeming  to  recollect  herself, 
added,  imploringly,  "  But  don't  you  ever 
tell  upon  me,  or  I  shall  be  beat  to  death." 

*'  Marchioness,"  said  Mr.  Swiveller,  ri- 
sing, "  the  word  of  a  gentleman  is  as  good 
as  his  bond — sometimes  better  ;  as  in  the 
present  case,  where  his  bond  might  prove 
but  a  doubtful  sort  of  security,  f  am  your 
friend,  and  I  hope  we  shall  play  many 
more  rubbers  together  in  this  same  saloon. 
But,  Marchioness,"  added  Richard,  stopping 
in  his  way  to  the  door,  and  wheeling  slowly 
round  upon  the  small  servant,  who  was 
following  with  the  candle;  "it  occurs  to 
me  that  you  must  be  in  the  constant  habit 
of  airing  your  eye  at  keyholes,  to  know  all 
this." 

"I  only  wanted,"  replied  the  trembling 
Marchioness,  "  to  know  where  the  key  of 
the  safe  was  hid;  and  I  would'nt  have 
taken  much  if  I  had  found  it — only  enough 
to  squench  rny  hunger." 

"  You  did'nt  find  it  then  1"  said  Dick. 
"But  of  course  you  did'nt,  or  you'd  be 
plumper.  Good  night,  Marchioness.  Fare 
thee  well,  and  if  for  ever,  then  for  ever 
fare  thee  well  —  and  put  up  the  chain, 
Marchioness,  in  case  of  accidents." 

With  this  parting  injunction,  Mr.  Swiv- 
eller emerged  from  the  house ;  and  feeling 
that  he  had  by  this  time  taken  quite  as 
much  to  drink  as  promised  to  be  good  for 
his  constitution  (purl  being  a  rather  strong 
and  heady  compound),  wisely  resolved  to 
betake  himself  to  his  lodgings,  and  to  bed 
at  once.  Homeward  he  went,  therefore ; 
and  his  apartments  (for  he  still  retained 
the  plural  fiction)  being  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  office,  he  was  soon  seated 
in  his  own  bed-chamber,  where,  having 
pulled  off  one  boot  and  forgotten  the  other, 
he  fell  into  deep  cogitation. 


"This  Marchioness,"  said  Mr.  Swivel- 
ler, folding  his  arms,  ••  is  a  very  extraordi- 
nary person  —  surrounded  by  mysteries, 
ignorant  ot  the  taste  of  beer,  unacquainted 
with  her  own  name  (which  is  less  remark- 
able), and  taking  a  limited  view  of  society 
through  the  keyholes  of  doors — can  these 
things  be  her  destiny,  or  has  some  unknown 
person  started  an  opposition  to  the  decrees 
of  fate  ?  Tt  is  a  most  inscrutable  and  un- 
mitigated staggerer !" 

\Vhen  his  meditations  had  reached  this 
satisfactory  point,  he  became  aware  of  his 
remaining  boot,  of  which,  with  unimpaired 
solemnity,  he  proceeded  to  divest  himself; 
shaking  his  head  with  exceeding  gravity 
all  the  time,  and  sighing  deeply. 

"  These  rubbers,"  said  Mr.  Swiveller, 
putting  on  his  nightcap  in  exactly  the 
same  style  as  he  wore  his  hat,  "remind 
me  of  the  matrimonial  fireside.  Cheggs'a 
wife  plays  crihbage;  all-fours  likewise 
vShe  rings  tho  changes  on  'em  now.  From 
sport  to  sport  they  huriy  her,  to  banish  hei 
regrets,  and  when  they  win  a  smile  from 
her,  they  think  that  she  forgets — but  she 
don't.  By  this  time,  1  should  say,"  added 
Richard,  getting  his  left  cheek  into  profile, 
and  looking  complacently  at  the  reflection 
of  a  very  little  scrap  of  whisker  in  the 
looking-glass,  "by  this  timo,  I  should  say, 
the  iron  has  entered  into  her  soul.  It 
serves  her  right !" 

Melting  from  this  stern  and  obdurate,  into 
the  tender  and  pathetic  rnood,  Mr.  Swiveller 
groaned  a  little,  walked  wildly  up  and  down, 
and  even  made  a  show  of  tearing  his  hair, 
which  however  he  thought  better  of,  and 
wrenched  the  tassel  from  his  nightcap  in- 
stead. At  last,  undressing  himself  with  a 
gloomy  resolution,  he  got  into  bed. 

Some  men  in  his  blighted  position  would 
have  taken  to  drink ;  but  as  Mr.  Swiveller 
had  taken  to  that  before,  he  only  took,  on 
receiving  the  news  that  Sophy  \Vacklea 
was  lost  to  him  for  ever,  to  playing  the 
flute ;  thinking  after  mature  consideration 
that  it  was  a  good,  sound,  dismal  occupa- 
tion, not  only  in  unison  with  his  own  sad 
thoughts,  but  calculated  to  awaken  a  fel- 
low-feeling in  the  bosoms  of  his  neighbours. 
In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  he  now 
drew  a  little  table  to  his  bedside,  and 
arranging  the  light,  and  a  small  oblong 
music-book  to  the  best  advantage,  took  his 
flute  from  its  box,  and  began  to  play  most 
mournfully. 

The  air  was,  "Away  with  melancholy"- 
a  composition,   which,  when  it  is  played 
very  slowly  on  the  flute  in  bed,  with  the 
further  disadvantage  of  being  performed 
by  a  gentleman  but  imperfectly  acquainted 
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with  the  instrument,  who  repeats  one  note 
a  great  many  times  before  he  can  find  the 
next,  has  not  a  lively  effect  Yet  for  half 
the  night,  or  more,  Mr.  Swiveller,  lying 
sometimes  on  his  back  with  his  eyes 
upon  the  ceiling,  and  sometimes  half  out  ! 
of  bed  to  correct  himself  by  the  book, 
played  this  unhappy  tune  over  and  over 
again ;  never  leaving  off)  save  for  a  mi- 
nute or  two  at  a  time  to  take  breath 
and  soliloquize  about  the  Marchioness,  j 
and  t  ana  in  with  renewed 

r.     It  was  not  until  he  had  quite  ex- 
of  meditation, 

an-!  h.-nl  br  :luto  the  whole 

rl  down    to   its  very 

dreg?.  (1  the  peo 

jrfe  df  the  bouse   and  at  both   the   n>  \? 


her  looks  a  radiance  mild  as  that  which 
beameth  from  the  virgin  moon. 

Mr.  Swiveller  acknowledged  h<>r  pre- 
sence by  a  nod,  and  exchar  >;it  for 
the  aquatic  jacket,  which  tiMially  took 
some  time  fitting  on,  for,  in  consequence 
of  a  tightness  in  the  G  ily  to 
be  got  into  by  a  series  of  struggle--.  This 
difficulty  overcome,  he  took  his  seat  at  the 
desk. 

"I  say"  — quoth    .V  ,   abruptly 

breaking  silence,  "you  haven't  seen  a 
silver  pencil-case  this  morning,  have 
you  1" 

"I  didn't  meet  many  in  the 
joined   Mr.   Swiveller.     "I    *>aw    one  —  a 
htout  pencil-case  of  resper- 
— but  as  he  was  in  company  with  :in  rMerly 
penknife  and  a  young  toothpick,  with 
•-  in  earn*1  ' 


mi. 


asleep, 
freshed  ;  an 


<:r    tin*    tin 

paired  to  Be  vis  M  iwauti 

Bally  woa  already  at  her  poet,  bearing 


Brass. 

••  \V 


.•11.  all   I  know 


returned    Misa 
Mr 

moment 

'• 
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•*  Halloa  !"  thought  Richard,  "  I  hope  the 
Marchioness  hasn't  been  at  work  here." 

"  There  was  a  knife  too,"  said  Miss 
Sally,  "  of  the  same  pattern.  They  were 
given  to  me  by  my  father,  years  ago,  and 
are  both  gone.  You  haven't  missed  any- 
thing yourself,  have  you?" 

Mr.  Swiveller  involuntarily  clapped  his 
hands  to  the  jacket,  to  be  quite  sure  that 
it  was  a  jacket  and  not  a  skirted  coat;  and 
having  satisfied  himself  of  the  safety  of 
this,  his  only  moveable  in  Bevis  Marks, 
made  answer  in  the  negative. 

"  It 's  a  very  unpleasant  thing,  Dick" — 
said  Miss  Brass,  pulling  out  the  tin  box  and 
refreshing  herself  with  a  pinch  of  snuff; 
"  but  between  you  and  me — between  friends, 
you  know,  for  if  Sammy  knew  it,  I  should 
never  hear  the  last  of  it — some  of  the  of- 
fice money,  too,  that  has  been  left  about, 
has  gone  in  the  same  way.  In  particular, 
I  have  missed  three  half-crowns  at  three 
different  times." 

"  You  don't  mean  that,"  cried  Dick. 
"  Be  careful  what  you  say,  old  boy,  for  this 
is  a  serious  matter.  Are  you  quite  sure  ? 
Is  there  no  mistake?" 

"  It  is  so,  and  there  can't  be  any  mistake 
at  all,"  rejoined  Miss  Brass,  emphatically. 

"  Then,  by  Jove,"  thought  Richard,  lay- 
ing down  his  pen,  "  I  am  alraid  the  Mar- 
chioness is  done  for !" 

The  more  he  discussed  the  subject  in  his 
thoughts,  the  more  probable  it  appeared  to 
Dick  that  the  miserable  little  servant  was 
the  culprit.  When  he  considered  on  what 
a  spare  allowance  of  food  she  lived,  how 
neglected  and  untaught  she  was,  and  how 
iier  natural  cunning  had  been  sharpened 
by  necessity  and  privation,  he  scarcely 
doubted  it.  And  yet  he  pitied  her  so  much, 
and  felt  so  unwilling  to  have  a  matter  of 
such  gravity  disturbing  the  oddity  of  their 
acquaintance,  that  he  thought,  and  thought 
truly,  that  rather  than  receive  fifty  pounds 
down,  he  would  have  the  Marchioness 
proved  innocent. 

While  he  was  plunged  in  very  profound 
and  serious  meditation  upon  this  theme, 
Miss  Sally  sat  shaking  her  head  with  an 
air  of  great  mystery  and  doubt,  when  the 
voice  of  her  brother  Sampson,  carolling  a 
cheerful  strain,  was  heard  in  the  passage, 
and  that  gentleman  himself,  beaming  with 
virtuous  smiles,  appeared. 

"  Mr.  Richard,  sir,  good  morning.  Here 
we  are  again,  sir,  entering  upon  another 
day,  with  our  bodies  strengthened  by  slum- 
ber and  breakfast,  and  our  spirits  fresh  and 
flowing.  Here,  we  are,  Mr.  Richard,  ris- 
ing \\ith  the  sun  to  run  our  little  course — 
our  conrse  of  duty,  sir— and,  like  him,  get 


through  our  day's  work  with  credit  to  our- 
selves and  advantage  to  our  fellow-crea- 
tures. A  charming  reflection,  sir,  very 
charming !" 

While  he  addressed  his  clerk  in  these 
words,  Mr.  Brass  was  somewhat  ostenta- 
tiously engaged  in  minutely  examining  and 
holding  up  against  the  light  a  five-pound 
bank-note,  which  he  had  brought  in,  in  his 
hand. 

Mr.  Richard  not  receiving  his  remarks 
with  anything  like  enthusiasm,  his  em- 
ployer turned  his  eyes  to  his  face,  and  ob- 
served that  it  wore  a  troubled  expression. 

"  You  're  out  of  spirits,  sir,"  said  Brass. 
"  Mr.  Richard,  sir,  we  should  fall  to  work 
cheerfully,  and  not  in  a  despondent  state. 
It  becomes  us,  Mr.  Richard,  sir,  to " 

Here  the  chaste  Sarah  heaved  a  loud 
sigh. 

"  Dear  me  !"  said  Mr.  Sampson,  "  you 
too !  Is  anything  the  matter  ?  Mr.  Rich- 
ard, sir " 

Dick,  glancing  at  Miss  Sally,  saw  that 
she  was  making  signals  to  him,  to  acquaint 
her  brother  with  the  subject  of  their  recent 
conversation.  As  his  own  position  was  not 
a  very  pleasant  one  until  the  matter  waa 
set  at  rest  one  way  or  other,  he  did  so ;  and 
Miss  Brass,  plying  her  snuff-box  at  a  most 
wasteful  rate,  corroborated  his  account. 

The  countenance  of  Sampson  fell,  and 
anxiety  overspread  his  features.  Instead 
of  passionately  bewailing  the  loss  of  his 
money,  as  Miss  Sally  had  expected,  he 
walked  on  tiptoe  to  the  door,  opened  it, 
looked  outside,  shut  it  softly,  returned  on 
tiptoe,  and  said  in  a  whisper, 

"  This  is  a  most  extraordinary  and  pain- 
ful circumstance — Mr.  Richard,  sir,  a  most 
painful  circumstance.  The  fact  is,  that  I 
myself  have  missed  several  small  sums 
from  the  desk  of  late,  and  have  refrained 
from  mentioning  it,  hoping  that  accident 
would  discover  the  offender ;  but  it  has  not 
done  so — it  has  not  done  so.  Sally — Mr. 
Richard,  sir — this  is  a  particularly  distress- 
ing affair !" 

As  Sampson  spoke,  he  laid  the  bank-note 
upon  the  desk  among  some  papers,  in  an 
absent  manner,  and  thrust  his  hands  into 
his  pockets.  Richard  Swiveller  pointed  to 
it,  and  admonished  him  to  take  it  up. 

11  No,  Mr.  Richard,  sir,"  rejoined  Brass 
with  emotion,  "  I  will  not  take  it  up.  I  will 
let  it  lie  there,  sir.  To  take  it  up,  Mr. 
Richard  sir,  would  imply  a  doubt  of  you ; 
and  in  you,  sir,  I  have  unlimited  confidence. 
We  will  let  it  lie  there,  sir,  if  you  please, 
and  we  will  not  take  it  up  by  any  means." 
With  that,  Mr.  Brass  patted  him  twice  or 
thrice  upon  the  shoulder,  in  a  most  friendly 
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manner,  and  entreated  him  to  believe  that 
he  had  as  much  faith  in  his  honesty  as  he 
had  in  his  own. 

Although  at  another  time  Mr.  Swiveller 
might  have  looked  upon  this  as  a  doubtful 
compliment,  he  felt  it,  under  the  th' 
isting  circumstances,  a  great  relief  to  be 
assured  that  he  was  not  wrongfully  sus- 
pected. When  he  had  made  a  suitable  re- 
plv,  Mr.  Brass  wrung  him  by  the  hand,  and 
fell  into  a  brown  study,  as  did  Miss  Sally 
likewise.  Richard  too  remained  in  a 
thoughtful  state ;  fearing  every  moment  to 
hear  the  Marchioness  impeached,  and  una- 
ble to  resist  the  conviction  that  she  must 
be  guilty. 

When  they  had  severally  remained  in 
this  condition  for  some  minutes,  Miss  Sally 
all  at  once  gave  a  loud  rap  upon  the  desk 
with  her  clenched  fist,  and  cried,  "  I  've  hit 
it !"  —  as  indeed  she  had,  and  chipped  a 
piece  out  of  it  too ;  but  that  was  not  her 
meaning. 

"  Well,"  cried  Brass  anxiously.  "  Go  on, 
will  you  1" 

"  Why,"  replied  his  sister  with  an  air  of 
triumph,  "  hasn't  there  been  somebody  al- 
ways coming  in  and  out  of  tins  office  for 
the  last  three  or  four  weeks;  hasn't  that 
noincbody  been  left  alone  in  it  sometimes — 
thanks  to  you ;  and  do  you  mean  to  tell  me 
that  that  somebody  isn't  the  thief  1" 

"  What  somebody  1"  blustered  Brass. 

**  Why,  what  do  you  call  him — Kit  1" 

"  Mr.  Garland's  ycung  man  1" 

44  To  be  sure." 

••  Never !*  cried  Brass.  "Never.  I'll 
not  hear  of  it  Don't  tell  me" — said  Samp- 
son, shaking  hia  head,  and  working  with 
both  his  hands  as  if  he  were  clearing  away 
ten  thousand  cobwebs.  "  I  '11  never  believe 
it  of  him.  Nt 

"I   say,"  repeated  Miss  Brass,  taking 


another  pinch  of  snuff,   "  that  he 's  the 
thief." 

"I  say,"  returned  Sampson  violently, 
"that  he  is  not.  What  do  you  meanl 
How  dare  you  1  Are  characters  to  be  whis- 
pered away  like  this?  Do  you  know  that 
he's  the  honestest  and  faithfullest  fellow 
that  ever  lived,  and  that  he  has  an  irre- 
proachable good  name  ?  Come  in,  come 
in." 

These  last  words  were  not  addressed  to 
Miss  Sally,  though  they  partook  of  the 
tone  in  which  the  indignant  remonstrances 
that  preceded  them  had  been  uttered. 
They  were  addressed  to  some  person  who 
had  knocked  at  the  office-door;  and  they 
had  hardly  passed  the  lips  of  Mr.  Brass, 
when  this  very  Kit  himself  looked  in. 

»'  Is  the  gentleman  up-stairs  sir,  if  you 
please!" 

"  Yes,  Kit,"  said  Brass,  still  fired  with 
an  honest  indignation,  and  frowning  with 
knotted  brows  upon  his  sister;  "Yes  Kit, 
he  is.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  Kit,  I  am  re- 
joiced to  see  you.  Look  in  again  as  you 
come  down-stairs,  Kit.  That  lad  a  rob- 
ber !"  cried  Brass  when  he  had  withdrawn, 
44  with  that  frank  and  open  countenance. 
I  'd  trust  him  with  untold  gold.  Mr.  Rich- 
ard sir,  have  the  goodness  to  step  directly 
to  Wrasp  and  Co.'s  in  Broad  Street,  and 
inquire  if  they  have  had  instructions  to  ap- 
pear in  Carkem  and  Painter.  That  lad  a 
robber,"  sneered  Sampson,  flushed  and 
heated  with  his  wrath.  4i  Am  I  blind,  deaf, 
silly?  do  I  know  nothing  of  human  nature 
when  I  see  it  before  me  1  Kit  a  robber ! 
Bah !" 

Flinging  this  final  interjection  at  Miss 
Sally  with  immeasurable  scorn  and  con- 
tempt, Sampson  Brass  thrust  his  head  into 
his  desk  as  if  to  shut  the  base  world  from 
his  view,  and  breathed  defiance  from  under 
its  half-closed  lid. 
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Kit,  having  discharged  his  er- 
rand, came  down-stairs  from  the  single 
gentleman's  apartment  after  the  lapse  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  so,  Mr.  Sampson 
Brass  was  alone  in  the  office.  He  was  not 
einging  as  usual,  nor  was  he  seated  at  his 
desk.  The  open  door  showed  him  standing 
before  the  fire  with  his  back  towards  it, 
and  looking  so  very  strange  that  Kit  sup- 
posed he  must  have  been  suddenly  taken 
ill. 

"  Is  anything  the  matter,  sir?"  said  Kit. 

"Matter!"  cried  Brass.  "No.  Why 
anything  the  matter?" 

"  You  are  so  very  pale,"  said  Kit,  "  that 
I  should  hardly  have  known  you." 

"  Pooh  pooh  !  mere  fancy,"  cried  Brass, 
stooping  to  throw  up  the  cinders.  "  Never 
bette.  Kit,  never  better  in  all  my  life. 
Merry  too.  Ha  ha!  How's  our  friend 
above-stairs,  eh?" 

"  A  great  deal  better,"  said  Kit. 

"  I  'm  glad  to  hear  it,"  rejoined  Brass ; 
"thankful,  I  may  say.  An  excellent  gen- 
tleman—  worthy,  liberal,  generous,  gives 
very  little  trouble  —  an  admirable  lodger. 
Ha  ha!  Mr.  Garland — he's  well  I  hope, 
Kit — and  the  pony — my  friend,  my  particu- 
lar friend  you  know.  Ha  ha  !" 

Kit  gave  a  satisfactory  account  of  all 
the  little  household  at  Abel  Cottage.  Mr. 
Brass,  who  seemed  remarkably  inattentive 
and  impatient,  mounted  on  his  stool,  and 
beckoning  him  to  come  nearer,  took  him  by 
the  button-hole. 

"I  have  been  thinking,  Kit,"  said  the 
lawyer,  "  that  I  could  throw  some  little 
emoluments  into  your  mother's  way — You 
have  a  mother,  I  think?  If  I  recollect 
right,  you  told  me — " 

"  Oh  yes  sir,  yes  certainly." 

"  A  widow  I  think  ?  an  industrious  wi- 
dow ?" 

"  A  harder-working  woman  or  a  better 
mother,  never  lived,  sir." 

"  Ah  !"  cried  Brass.  "  That 's  affecting, 
truly  affecting.  A  poor  widow  struggling 
to  maintain  her  orphans  in  decency  and 
comfort,  is  a  delicious  picture  of  human 
goodness.  Put  down  your  hat,  Kit." 

"Thank  you  sir,  I  must  be  going  di- 
rectly." 

"Put  it  down  while  you  stay,  at  any 
rate "  said  Brass  taking  it  from  him  and 


I  making  some  confusion  among  the  papere, 
!  in  finding  a  place  for  it  on  the  desk.  »« 1 
was  thinking,  Kit,  that  we  have  often  house 
to  let  for  people  we  are  concerned  for,  and 
matters  of  that  sort.  Now  you  know  we  're 
obliged  to  put  people  into  those  houses  to 
take  care  of  'em — very  often  undeserving 
people  that  we  can't  depend  upon.  What 's 
to  prevent  our  having  a  person  that  we  can 
depend  upon,  and  enjoying  the  delight  of 
doing  a  good  action  at  the  same  time  ?  I 
say,  what 's  to  prevent  our  employing  this 
worthy  woman,  your  mother?  What  with 
one  job  and  another,  there  's  lodging — and 
good  lodging  too — pretty  well  all  the  year 
round,  rent  free,  and  a  weekly  allowance 
besides,  Kit,  that  would  provide  them  with 
a  great  many  comforts  they  don't  at  pre- 
sent enjoy.  Now  what  do  you  think  of 
that?  Do  you  see  any  objection?  My 
only  desire  is  to  serve  you,  Kit ;  therefore 
if  you  do,  say  so  freely." 

As  Brass  spoke,  'he  moved  the  hat  twice 
or  thrice,  and  shuffled  among  the  papers 
again,  as  if  in  search  of  something. 

"  How  can  I  see  any  objection  to  such  8 
kind  offer  sir?"  replied  Kit  with  his  whole 
heart.  "  I  don't  know  how  to  thank  you 
sir,  I  don't  indeed." 

"  Why  then,"  said  Brass,  suddenly  turn- 
ing upon  him  and  thrusting  his  face  close 
to  Kit's  with  such  a  repulsive  smile  that 
the  latter,  even  in  the  very  height  of  hia 
gratitude,  drew  back  quite  startled.  "  Why 
then,  it's  done?' 

Kit  looked  at  him  in  some  confusion. 

"  Done,  I  say" — added  Sampson,  rub- 
bing his  hands  and  veiling  himself  again  in 
his  usual  oily  manner.  "  Ha  ha !  and  so 
you  shall  find  Kit,  so  you  shall  find.  But 
dear  me"  said  Brass,"  what  a  time  Mr. 
Richard  is  gone  !  A  sad  loiterer  to  be 
sure  !  Will  you  mind  the  office  one  mi- 
nute while  I  run  up-stairs  1  Only  one 
minute.  I'll  not  detain  you  an  instant 
longer,  on  any  account,  Kit." 

Talking  as  he  went,  Mr.  Braes  bustled 
out  of  the  office,  and  in  a  very  short  time 
returned.  Mr.  Swiveller  came  back  al- 
most at  the  same  instant;  and  as  Kit  was 
leaving  the  room  hastily  to  make  up  for  lost 
time,  Miss  Brass  herself  encountered  him 
in  the  doorway. 

"  Oh !"  sneered  Sally  looking  after  him 
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as  she  entered.     "  There  goes  your  pet, 
Sammy,  eh  7" 

"  Ah  !  There  he  goes,"  replied  Brass. 
•  My  pet,  if  you  please.  An  honest  fel- 
low, Mr.  Richard  sir — a  worthy  fellow,  in- 
deed !" 

"  Hem!"  coughed  Miss  Brass. 

"  I  tell  you,  you  aggravating  vagabond" 
said  the  angry  Sampson,  *•  that  I  \\  stake 
my  life  upon  his  honesty.     Am  I  n« 
hear  the  last  of  this  !     Am  I  always  to  be 
baited,  and  beset,  by  your  mean  suspii 
Have  you  no  regard  for  true  men?, 
malignant  fellow!     If  you  come  to  that, 
I'd  sooner  suspect  your  honesty  than 

Miss  Sally  pulled  out  the  tin  snuff-box, 
and  took  a  long,  slow  pinch,  regarding  her 
brother  with  a  steady  gaze  all  the  time. 

-10  drives  ;  Mr.  Richan:. 

said  Braes,  ••  she  exasperat  >nd  all 

bearing.     I  am  heated  and  exerted  sir,  I 
know  1  am.     T.  :;<'t  business  ma n- 

>r  business  looks,  but  she  carries 
me  out  of  ii, 

"  \\  hy  li.xi't  you  leave  him  alone 7"  said 
Dick. 

44  Because  she  can't  sir,"  retorted  Brass ; 
44  because  to  chafe  and  vex  me  is  a  part  «f 
her  ii  ,e  will  and  must  do  it, 

or  I  don't  believe  she'd  have  her  health. 
But  never  mind,"  said  Brass,  44  never  mind, 
carried  my  point.  I've  shown  my 
confidence  in  the  lad.  He  has  minded  the 
gffice  again.  Ha  ha  !  Ugh,  you  viper!" 

The  beautiful  virgin  took  another  pinch, 
and  put  tho  snuft-box  in  her  pocket ;  still 
looking  at  her  brother  with  perfect  compo- 
sure. 

"He  has  minded  the  office  again,"  said 
Brass  triumphantly ;  "  he  has  had  my  confi- 
dence, and  he  shall  continue  to  have  it;  he 

••  \\  ..  ;    have  you  lost?"    inquired  Mr. 
Her. 

"  I »  -aid  Brass,  slapping  all  his 

pockets  one  after  another,  and  lookn: 
his  de<k,  and  0  .:id   upon   it,  and 

wildly  tossing  the  papers  n; 
Mr.  Richard,  sir 

can  have  become  of  it  !     I  In  id  it 
hen-— (n*l  blcs- 

••  W.'i.r :"  cried  Miss  Sally  starting  up, 
clapping  her  hands,  and  scattering  tho  pa- 

••n  the   jli«,r.     "(Jone!     Now 
right!     Now,  who's  gut  it?     Never  mind 

:«>unds — what's  five  pounds  1 
Honest  you  know,  quite  honest.     It 
be  mean  to  suspect  him.     Don't  run  after 
him.     No,  no,  not  for  the  \%  • 

it  really  gone  though!"  said   I 
looking  at  Brass  with  a  face  as  pale  is  bis 
own. 


44  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Richard,  sir,"  re- 
plied the  lawyer,  feeling  in  all  his  pockets 
with  looks  ot  the  greatest  agitation,  ••  I 
fear  this  is  a  black  business.  It's  certainly 
gone,  sir.  What's  to  be  done!" 

••  Don't  run  after  him,"  said  Miss  Sally, 

taking  more  snurT.     "  Don't  run  after  him 

\  account.     (Jive  him  time  to  get  rid 

of  it,  you  know.     It  would  be  cruel  to  find 

him  out !" 

Mr.  Swiveller  and  Sampson  Brass  looked 
from  Miss  Sally  to  each  other  in  a  state  of 
utter  bewilderment,  and  then,  as  by  one  im- 
pulse, caught  up  their  hats  and  rushed  into 
the  street — darling  along  in  the  middle  of 
the  road,  and  dashing  aside  all  obstructions 
ugh  they  wen-  runninir  for  their  lives. 

It  happened  that  Kit  had  been  running, 
too,  though  not  so  fast,  and  having  the 
start  of  them  by  some  few  minutes,  was  a 
good  distance  ahead.  As  they  were  pretty 
certain  of  the  road  he  must  have  taken, 
however,  and  kept  on  at  a  great  pace,  they 
came  up  with  him,  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  had  taken  breath,  and  was  break- 
ing into  a  run  again. 

••  Stop!"  cried  Sampson,  laying  his  hand 
on    one    shoulder,    while    Mr.    Swiveller 
pounced  upon  the  other.    4»  Not  so  fa> 
You  're  in  a  hurry  •" 

••  Y.  .  I  am,"  said  Kit,  looking  from  one 
to  the  other  in  great  surprise. 

"  I  — I  — can  hardly  believe  it,"  panted 
Sampson,  '*  but  something  of  value  is  miss- 
ing from  the  office.  I  hope  you  don't  know 
what." 

44  Know    what !       Good    Heaven,    Mi 
Brass!"  cried  Kit,  trembling  from  head  to 
foot ;  *4  you  don't  supp. 

44  No,   no,"   rejoined  Brass,  quickly,  ••  1 

don't  suppose  anything.     Don't  say  /said 

on    did.       You'll    come   back   quietly,   I 


Of  course  I  will,"  returned  Kit.  "  Why 
not  !" 

-To  he  sure!"  said  Brass.  •'  Why  not! 
I  hope  there  may  turn  out  to  be  no  why 
not.  If  you  knew  the  trouble  I've  DOfJO 
in  this  morning  through  taking  your  part, 

Christopher,  you'd  be 

"  And     1    am    sure    you  '11    be    Borr 
having  suspected    me,   sir,"   replied    Kit 
e.     Let  us  make  haste  ba 

rtamly  !"  rn«-d  Brn.-s;  "ihequ 

tli.-  in -?t.  r.    Mr.  Richard-  bate  the  good* 

nets,  sir,  to  take  that  arm.     I  '11  take  this 

It's  not  easy  walking  three  abreast, 

hut  under  these  circumntanccs  it  must  be 

*  no  help  1- 

Kit  tin!  turn  from  white  to  red,  and 
from  red  to  while  again,  y  se- 

cured him  thus  and  for  a  moment  teemed 
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disposed  to  resist  But  quickly  recollect- 
ing himself,  and  remembering  that  if  he 
made  any  struggle,  he  would  perhaps  be 
dragged  by  the  collar  through  the  public 
etree'ts,  he  only  repeated,  with  great  earn- 
estness, and  with  the  tears  standing  in  his 
eyes,  that  they  would  be  sorry  for  this — 
and  suffered  them  to  lead  him  off.  While 
they  were  on  the  way  back,  Mr.  Swiveller, 
upon  whom  his  present  functions  sat  very 
irksomely,  took  an  opportunity  of  whis- 
pering in  his  ear  that  if  he  would  confess 
his  guilt,  even  by  so  much  as  a  nod,  and 
promise  not  to  do  so  any  more,  he  would 
connive  at  his  kicking  Sampson  Brass  on 
the  shins  and  escaping  up  a  court ;  but  Kit 
indignantly  rejecting  this  proposal,  Mr. 
Richard  had  nothing  for  it,  but  to  hold 
him  tight  until  they  reached  Bevis  Marks, 
and  ushered  him  into  the  presence  of  the 
charming  Sarah,  who  immediately  took 
the  precaution  of  locking  the  door. 

"  Now  you  know,"  said  Brass,  "  if  this 
is  a  case  of  innocence,  it  is  a  case  of  that 
description,  Christopher,  where  the  fullest 
disclosure  is  the  best  satisfaction  for  every- 
body. Therefore,  if  you  '11  consent  to  an 
examination" — he  demonstrated  what  kind 
of  examination  he  meant,  by  turning  back 
the  cuffs  of  his  coat  — "  it  will  be  a  com- 
fortable and  pleasant  thing  for  all  par- 
ties." 

"  Search  me,"  said  Kit,  proudly,  holding 
up  his  arms.  "  But  mind,  sir  —  I  know 
you  '11  be  sorry  for  this,  to  the  last  day  of 
your  life." 

«'It  is  certainly  a  very  painful  occur- 
rence," said  Brass,  with  a  sigh,  as  he 
dived  into  one  of  Kit's  pockets,  and  fished 
up  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  small  arti- 
cles ;  "  very  painful.  Nothing  here,  Mr. 
Richard,  sir;  all  perfectly  satisfactory. 
Nor  here,  sir.  Nor  in  the  waistcoat,  Mr. 
Richard,  nor  in  the  coat  tails.  So  far  I 
am  rejoiced,  I  am  sure." 

Richard  Swiveller,  holding  Kit's  hat  in 
his  hand,  was  watching  the  proceedings 
with  great  interest,  and  bore  upon  his 
face  the  slightest  possible  indication  of  a 
•mile,  as  Brass,  shutting  one  of  his  eyes, 


looked  with  the  other  up  the  inside  of  one 
of  the  poor  fellow's  sleeves  aa  if  it  were 
a  telescope,  when  Sampson  turning  hastily 
to  him,  bade  him  search  the  hat. 

"  Here's  a  handkerchief,"  said  Dick. 

"  No  harm  in  that,  sir,"  rejoined  Brass, 
applying  his  eye  to  the  other  sleeve,  and 
speaking  in  the  voice  of  one  who  was 
contemplating  an  immense  extent  of  pros- 
pect. "No  harm  in  a  handkerchief,  sir, 
whatever.  The  faculty  don't  consider  it 
a  healthy  custom,  I  believe,  Mr.  Richard, 
to  carry  one's  handkerchief  in  one's  hat — 
I  have  heard  that  it  keeps  the  head  too 
warm  —  but  in  every  other  point  of  view, 
it 's  being  there  is  extremely  satisfactory — 
extremely  so." 

An  exclamation,  at  once  from  Richard 
Swiveller,  Miss  Sally,  and  Kit  himself,  cut 
the  lawyer  short.  He  turned  his  head, 
and  saw  Dick  standing  with  the  bank-note 
in  his  hand. 

"In  the  hat?"  cried  Brass,  in  a  sort  of 
shriek. 

"  Under  the  handkerchief,  and  tucked 
beneath  the  lining,"  said  Dick,  aghast  at 
the  discovery. 

Mr.  Brass  looked  at  him,  at  his  sister, 
at  the  walls,  at  the  ceiling,  at  the  floor  — 
everywhere  but  at  Kit,  who  stood  quite 
stupified  and  motionless. 

"And  this,"  cried  Sampson,  clasping 
his  hands,  "  is  the  world  that  turns  upon 
its  own  axis,  and  has  Lunar  influences, 
and  revolutions  round  Heavenly  Bodies, 
and  various  games  of  that  sort !  This  is 
human  natur,  is  it!  Oh  natur,  natur! 
This  is  the  miscreant  that  I  was  going  to 
benefit  with  all  my  little  arts,  and  that 
even  now  I  feel  so  much  for,  as  to  wish 
to  let  him  go !  But,"  added  Mr.  Brass, 
with  greater  fortitude,  "  I  am  myself  a 
lawyer,  and  bound  to  set  an  example  in 
carrying  the  laws  of  my  happy  country 
into  effect.  Sally,  my  dear,  forgive  me, 
and  catch  hold  of  him  on  the  other  side. 
Mr.  Richard,  sir,  have  the  goodness  to  run 
and  fetch  a  constable.  The  weakness  is 
past  and  over,  sir,  and  moral  strength  re- 
turns. A  constable,  sir,  if  you  please !" 
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KIT  stood  as  one  entranced,  with  his 
eyes  opened  wide  and  fixed  upon  the 
ground,  regardless  alike  of  the  tremulous 
hold  which  Mr.  Brass  maintained  on  one 
side  of  his  cravat,  and  of  the  firmer  grasp 
of  Miss  Sally  upon  the  other;  although 
this  latter  detention  was  in  itself  no 
inconvenience,  as  that  fascinating  woman, 
besides  screwing  her  knuckles  rather  in- 
conveniently into  his  throat  from  time  to 
time,  had  fastened  upon  him  in  the  first  in- 
stance with  so  tight  a  grip,  that  even  in 
the  disorder  and  distraction  of  his  thoughts 
tie  could  not  divest  himself  of  an  uneasy 
sense  of  choking.  Between  the  brother 
and  sister  he  remained  in  this  posture,  quite 
unresisting  and  passive,  until  Mr.  Swivel- 
ler  returned  with  a  police  constable  at  his 
heels. 

This  functionary,  being  of  course  well 
used  to  such  scenes,  looking  upon  all  kinds 
of  robbery,  from  petty  larceny  up  to  house- 
breaking  or  ventures  on  the  highway,  as 
matters  in  the  regular  course  of  business, 
and  regarding  the  perpetrators  in  the  light 
of  so  many  customers  coming  to  be  served 
at  the  wholesale  and  retail  shop  of  crimi- 
nal law,  where  he  stood  behind  the  coun- 
ter, received  Mr.  Brass's  statement  of  facts 
with  about  as  much  interest  and  surprise, 
is  an  undertaker  might  evince  if  required 
lo  listen  to  a  circumstantial  account  of  the 
Iness  of  a  person  whom  he  was  called 
in  to  wait  upon  professionally,  and  took  Kit 
into  custody  with  a  decent  indifference. 

••  We  had  better,"  said  this  subordinate 
minis-tor  of  justice,  "get  to  the  office 
while  there's  a  magistrate  sitting.  I  shall 
want  you  to  come  ah 

and  the — "  he  looked  at  Miss  Sally  as  if 
in  some  doubt  v%  lit  not  be  a 

griffin  or  other  fabulou 

"Th»  npeon. 

"  Ah  !"  ;  constable.     "  Yes— 

the  lady.     Likewise  the  young  man   that 
found  the  prop*  r 

••  Mr.  Richard,  sir,"  said  Brass  in  a 
mournful  •.  \  sad  necewity.  Hut 

the  altar  of  our  country,  air " 

'.u'll  have  n  hackney-coach,  I  sup. 
pose?"  int>  ilding 

Kit  (whom 

carelessly  by  tl i-  "Irnbovp" 

bow.     "Be  00  good  as  tend  for  on< . 
you  1" 

"  But  hear  me  speak  a  word/'  cried 
raising  his  eyes  and  looking   imploringly 
•bout  'uin.     "Hear  me  apeak  a  word.    1 


am  no  more  guilty  than  any  one  of  you. 
Upon  my  soul  I  am  not.  I,  a  thief!  Oh, 
Mr.  Brass,  you  know  me  better.  I  am  sure 
you  know  me  better.  This  is  not  right  of 
you,  indeed." 

44 1  give  you  my  word,  constable — "  said 
Brass.  But  here  the  constable  interposed 
with  the  constitutional  principle  "  words  be 
blowed;"  observing  that  words  were  but 
spoon-meat  for  babes  and  sucklings,  and 
that  oaths  were  the  food  for  strong  men. 

"Quite  true,  constable,"  assented  Brass 
in  the  same  mournful  tone.  ••  Strictly  cor- 
rect I  give  you  my  oath,  constable,  that 
down  to  a  few  minutes  ago,  when  this  fatal 
discovery  was  made,  I  had  such  confidence 
in  that  lad,  that  I  'd  have  trusted  him  with 
— a  hackney-coach,  Mr.  Richard,  sir;  you're 
very  slow,  sir." 

"Who  is  there  that  knows  me,"  cried 
Kit,  "that  would  not  trust  me — that  does 
not  ?  ask  anybody  whether  they  have  ever 
doubted  me ;  whether  I  have  ever  wronged 
them  of  a  farthing.  Was  I  ever  once  dis- 
honest when  I  was  poor  and  hungry,  and  is 
it  likely  I  would  begin  now  !  Oh  consider 
what  you  do.  How  can  1  meet  the  kindest 
friends  that  ever  human  creature  had,  with 
this  dreadful  charge  upon  me  !" 

Mr.  Brass  rejoined   that  it  would  ha»c 
been  well  for  the  prisoner  if  he  had  thought 
of  that  before,  and  was  about  to  make  some 
other  gloomy  observations,  when  the  voice 
of  the  single   gentleman  was   heard   de- 
manding from  above-stnirs  what  was  the 
matter,  and  what  was  the  cause  of  all  that 
noise  and  hurry.     Kit  made  an  involuntary 
start  towards  the  door  in  his  anxiety  to  an- 
swer tor  himself,  but  being   speedily  de- 
tained by  the  constable,  had  the  agony  of 
r  Sampson  Brass  run  out  alone  to  tell 
•ry  in  his  own  way. 
M  he  can  hardly "believe  it,  cither," 
-  :m|)M>n,  when  lie  returned,  "nor  no- 
body will.      I   wish  I  could  doubt  tin 

:,-es,  but    their  depositions 

oipipeachal  !'  no  use  cross- 

:niiLr  my  >-\>  -,"  cried  Sampson,  wmk- 

<1  rubbing  them,  "  they  stick  to  their 

ill.     Now,  Sarah,   I 

Marks;  get  on 

bonm  t,  and  \\.-T.  )>••  off.     A  sad  errand!  a 
•iiin-rril,  c; 

••  Mr.  Brass,''  slid  Kit,  "do  me  one  fa- 
vour. Take  me  -hen' en's  first." 

Sampson  shook  his  head  irroso)  . 

"Do,"  said  Kit.  "My  master's  there. 
For  Heaven's  take,  take  mo  there  first" 
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•*  Well,  I  don't  know,"  stammered  Brass, 
who  perhaps  had  his  reasons  for  wishing  to 
show  as  fair  as  possible  in  the  eyes  of  the 
notary.  "  How  do  we  stand  in  point  of 
time,  constable,  eh  1" 

The  constable,  who  had  been  chewing  a 
straw  all  this  while  with  great  philosophy, 
replied  that  if  they  went  away  at  once 
they  would  have  time  enough,  bat  that  if 
they  stood  shilly-shallying  there  any  longer 
they  must  go  straight  to  the  Mansion 
House;  and  finally  expressed  his  opinion 
that  that  was  where  it  was,  and  that  was 
all  about  it. 

Mr.  Richard  Swiveller  having  arrived 
inside  the  coach,  and  still  remaining  im- 
moveable  in  the  most  commodious  corner 
with  his  face  to  the  horses,  Mr.  Brass  in- 
structed the  officer  to  remove  his  prisoner, 
and  declared  himself  quite  ready.  There- 
fore the  constable,  still  holding  Kit  in  the 
same  manner,  and  pushing  him  on  a  little 
before  him,  so  as  to  keep  him  at  about 
three-quarters  of  an  arm's  length  in  ad- 
vance (which  is  the  professional  mode), 
thrust  him  into  the  vehicle  and  followed 
himself.  Miss  Sally  entered  next;  and 
there  being  now  four  inside,  Sampson  Brass 
got  upon  the  box,  and  made  the  coachman 
drive  on. 

Still  completely  stunned  by  the  sudden 
and  terrible  change  which  had  taken  place 
in  his  affairs,  Kit  sat  gazing  out  of  the 


coach-window,  almost  hoping  to  see  some 
monstrous  phenomenon  in  the  streets,  which 
might  give  him  reason  to  believe  he  was  in 
a  dream.  Alas!  Everything  was  too  real 
and  familiar;  tbe  same  succession  of  turn- 
ings, the  same  houses,  the  saiw  .-(.reams 
of  people  running  side  by  side  in  different 
directions  upon  the  pavement,  the  same 
bustle  of  carts  and  carriages  in  the  road, 
the  same  well-remembered  objects  in  the 
shop-windows ;  a  regularity  in  the  very 
noise  and  hurry  which  no  dream  ever  mir- 
rored. Dream-like  as  the  story  was,  it 
was  true.  He  stood  charged  with  robbery , 
the  note  had  been  found  upon  him,  though 
he  was  innocent  in  thought  and  deed, 
and  they  were  carrying  him  back,  a  pris- 
oner. 

Absorbed  in  these  painful  ru»ry'  <iat  ions, 
thinking  with  a  drooping  hear*,  of  his 
mother  and  little  Jacob,  feeling  i ;.  ihough 
even  the  consciousness  of  innor<»i  ce  \vould 
be  insufficient  to  support  him  At  the  pre- 
sence of  his  friends  if  they  Relieved  him 
guilty,  and  sinking  in  hope  and  courage 
more  and  more  as  they  drew  dearer  to  the 
notary's,  poor  Kit  was  loo^/ig  earnestly 
out  of  the  window,  observaiA  of  nothing,— 
when  all  at  once,  as  though  it  had  beet 
conjured  up  by  magic,  ho  became  aware 
of  the  face  of  Quilp. 

And  what  a  leer  there  was  upon  the 
face !  It  was  from  the  open  window  jf  a 
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tavern  that  it  looked  out;  and  the  dwarf 
had  so  spread  himself  over  it,  with  his 
elbows  on  the  window-sill  and  his  head 
resting  on  both  his  hands,  thut  what 
between  this  attitude  and  his  being  swoln 
with  suppressed  laughter,  ho  looked  puffed 
and  bloated  into  twice  his  usual  breadth. 
Mr.  Brass  on  recognizing  him  immediately 
stopped  the  coach.  As  it  came  to  a  halt 
directly  opposite  to  where  he  stood,  the 
dwarf  pulled  off  his  hat,  and  saluted  the 
party  with  a  hideous  and  grotesque  polite- 


"Aha!"  he  cried,  "  where  now,  Brass? 
where  now  I  Sally  with  you,  too!  > 
Sally!    And  Dick!    Pleasant  Dick  !   And 
Kill  Honest  Kit!" 

••He's  extremely  cheerful!"  said  Brass 
to  the  coachman.  *'  Very  much  so !  Ah, 
sir  —  a  sad  business!  Never  believe  in 
honesty  any  more,  sir." 

"  Why  not !"  returned  the  dwarf.  u  Why 
not,  you  rogue  of  a  lawyer,  why  not?" 

"  Bunk-note  lost  in  our  office,  sir,"  said 
Brass,  shaking  his  head.  "  Found  in  his 
hat,  sir — he  previously  left  alone  there  — 
no  mistake  at  all,  sir  —  chain  of  evidence 
complete  —  not  a  link  wan 

44  What!"  cried  the  dwarf,  leaning  half 
his  body  out  of  window,  "  Kit  a  thief! 
Kit  a  thief!  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Why,  he's  an 
uglier-looking  thief  than  can  be  seen  ;my- 
where  for  a  penny.  Eh,  Kit  —  eh?  Ha, 
ha,  ha  !  Have  you  taken  Kit  into  custody 
before  he  had  time  and  opportunity  to  beat 
me!  Eh,  Kit,  eh?"  And  with  that  he 
burst  into  a  yell  of  laughter,  manifestly  to 
the  great  terror  of  the  coachman,  and 
pointed  to  a  dyer's  pole  hard  by,  where  a 
dangling  suit  of  clothes  bore  some  resem- 
blance to  a  man  upon  a  gibbet. 

••Is  it  cornin.  Kit  ?"  cried  the 

dwarf,  rubbing  his  hands  violently.  "  Ha, 
ha,  ha,  ha!  What  a  disappointment  for 
little  Jacob,  and  for  his  darling  mother! 
Let  him  have  t;  to  com- 

fort and  COM-O!.-  him,  ..  Kit,  eh? 

nn,   coa<  .    bye, 

Kit;  all  good  g  ..  up  \-n\\r 

spirits;  my  love  to  tl. 

old  lady  a:  nrrd 

after   'em,  will  i    'em, 

and  on  you  Miss- 

ings on  all  tlu«  world  !" 

With  such  good  wishes  and  farcv 
poured  out  in  a  raj) 
were  out  of  hearing,  Quilp  snl: 
to  depart;   and  when    he   could    ««•• 
coach   no   longer,  dn-.v  in   hi«  hear),  and 
rolled  upon  the  ground  in  an  ccsta 

.-n  they  reached  the  notary's,  which 
they  were  not  long  in  doing,  for  they  had 


|  encountered  the  dwarf  in  a  bye  street  at  * 
(  very  little  distance  from  the  house,  .Mr. 
Brass  dismounted;  and  opening  the  coach 
door  with  a  melancholy  visage,  requested 
-ter  to  accompany  him  into  the  office, 
with  the  view  of  preparing  the  good  people 
within  fur  the  mournful  intelligence  that 
awaited  tlu-m.  Miss  Sally  complying,  he 
desired  Mr.  Swiveller  to  accompany  them. 
So,  into  the  office  they  went;  Mr.  Samp- 
son and  his  sister  arm-in-arm;  and  Mr. 
Swiveller  following  alone. 

The  notary  was  standing  before  the  fire 
in  the  outer  office,  talking  to  Mr.  Abel 
and  the  elder  Mr.  Garland,  while  Mr. 
Chuckstcr  sat  writing  ut  the  desk,  picking 
up  such  crumbs  of  their  conversation  as 
happened  to  fall  in  his  way.  This  posture 
of  affairs  Mr.  Brass  observed  through  the 
glass-door  as  he  was  turning  the  handle, 
and  seeing  that  the  notary  recognized  him, 
he  began  to  shake  his  head  and  sigh  deep- 
ly while  that  partition  yet  divided  them. 

"  Sir,"  said  Sampson,  taking  off  his  hat, 
and  kissing  the  two  forefingers  of  his 
right  hand  beaver  glove,  "  my  name  is 
Brass — Brass  of  Bevis  Marks,  sir.  I  have 
had  the  honour  and  pleasure,  sir,  of  being 
rned  against  you  in  some  little  testa- 
mentary matters.  "How  do  you  do,  sir  !" 

44  My  clerk  will  attend  to  any  business 
you  may  have  come  upon,  Mr.  Brass,"  said 
the  notary,  turning  away. 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Brass,  "thank 
you,  I  am  sure.  Allow  me,  sir,  to  intro- 
duce my  sister  —  quite  one  of  us,  sir,  al- 
though of  the  weaker  sex  —  of  great  use 
in  my  business,  sir,  I  assure  you.  Mr. 
Richard,  sir,  have  the  goodness  to  come 
forward,  if  you  please  —  No,  really,"  said 
Brass,  stepping  between  the  notary  and 
his  private  office  (towards  which  he  had 
begun  to  retreat),  and  speaking  in  the 
tone  of  an  injured  man,  *4  really,  sir,  I 
mu>t,  under  favour,  request  a  word  or  two 
with  you,  indeed." 

Mr.  Braqft,"  said    the    other,   in   a  de- 
cided tone,  "  I  am  engaged.     You  sec  that 
I  mil  occupied  with  these  gi-ntlfmt-ri.      If 
you    will   communicate   your   I- 
Mr.  Cbuckster,  yonder,  you  will  n 

.Mention." 

-••ntlem.-n."   said   Brass,    laying    his 
hand   00  his  waistcoat,  and  looking 
•nl  mil  with  a  si. 

I      >i>eal  to  you  — 

really,  gi-ntl-'im  ;:      ••.••.!        •  •••'  you. 
! 

1  tho 

title   by    th«'    annual    paytiifiit   of  th 

|xnini1  ten  shillings  for  a  c>  I  am 

:   plnyrrs  «  sUjpe 

actors,  writers  of  books,  or  painters  of  pic 
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turos,  who  assume  a  station  that  the  laws 
of  their  country  don't  recognise.  I  am 
none  of  your  strollers  or  vagabonds.  If 
any  man  brings  his  action  against  me,  he 
mu^-t  (if.scribe  me  as  a  gentleman,  or  his 
action  is  null  and  void.  I  appeal  to  you — 
ifc  this  quite  respectful]  Really,  gentle- 
men— " 

••  \Vcll,  will  you  have  the  goodness  to 
state  your  business,  then,  Mr.  Brass,"  said 
the  notary. 

"Sir,"  rejoined  Brass,  "I  will.  Ah, 
Mr.  Witherden  !  you  little  know  the — but 
I  will  not  be  tempted  to  travel  from  the 
point,  sir.  I  believe  the  name  of  one  of 
these  gentlemen  is  Garland." 

"  Of  both,"  said  the  notary. 

"  fn-deed  !"  rejoined  Brass,  cringing  ex- 
cessively. "  But  I  might  have  known  that 
from  the  uncommon  likeness.  Extremely 
happy,  I  am  sure,  to  have  the  honour  of  an 
introduction  to  two  such  gentlemen,  al- 
though the  occasion  is  a  most  painful  one. 
One  of  you  gentlemen  has  a  servant  called 
Kit!" 

"  Both,"  replied  the  notary. 

"  Two  Kits  ]"  said  Brass,  smiling.  "  Dear 
me!" 

"  One  Kit,  sir,"  returned  Mr.  Wither- 
cen,  angrily,  "  who  is  employed  by  both 
gentlemen.  What  of  him?" 

"  This  of  him,  sir,"  rejoined  Brass, 
dropping  his  voice  impressively.  "  That 
young  man,  sir,  that  I  have  felt  unbounded 
and  unlimited  confidence  in,  and  always 
behaved  to  as  if  he  was  my  equal  —  that 
young  man  has  this  morning  committed  a 
robbery  in  my  office,  and  been  taken  al- 
most in  the  fact." 

•*  This  must  be  some  falsehood !"  cried 
the  notary. 

"  It  is  not  possible,"  said  Mr.  Abel. 

"  I  '1!  not  believe  one  word  of  it !"  ex- 
claimed the  old  gentleman. 

Mr.  Brass  looked  mildly  round  upon 
them,  and  rejoined — 

"  Mr.  Witherden,  sir,  your  words  are  ac- 
tionable, and  if  I  was  a  man  of  low  and 
mean  standing,  who  couldn't  afford  to  be 
slandered,  I  should  proceed  for  damages. 
Hows'ever,  sir,  being  what  I  am,  I  merely 
scorn  such  expressions.  The  honest  warmth 
of  the  other  gentleman  I  respect,  and  I  'm 
truly  sorry  to  be  the  messenger  of  such 
unpleasant  news.  I  shouldn't  have  put 
myself  in  this  painful  position,  I  assure 
you,  but  that  the  lad  himself  desired  to  be 
brought  here  in  the  first  instant,  and  I 
yielded  to  his  prayers.  Mr.  Chuckster, 
i»ir,  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  tap  at 
the  window  for  the  constable  that's  wait- 
ing in  tne  coach  1" 

The   three   gentlemen    looked   at   each 


other  with  blank  faces  when  these  words 
were  uttered ;  and  Mr.  Chuckster,  doing 
as  he  was  desired,  and  leaping  off  his  stool 
with  something  of  the  excitement  of  an 
inspired  prophet  whose  foretelling  had  in 
the  fulness  of  time  been  realized,  held  the 
door  open  for  the  entrance  of  the  wretched 
captive. 

Such  a  scene  as  there  was  when  Kit 
came  in,  and  bursting  into  the  rude  elo- 
quence with  which  truth  at  length  inspired 
him,  called  Heaven  to  witness  that  he  was 
innocent,  and  that  how  the  property  came 
to  be  found  upon  him  he  knew  not !  Such 
a  confusion  of  tongues,  before  the  circum- 
stances were  related,  and  the  proofs  dis- 
closed !  Such  a  dead  silence  when  all  was 
told,  and  his  three  friends  exchanged  looks 
of  doubt  and  amazement ! 

"  Is  it  not  possible,"  said  Mr.  Wither- 
den, after  a  long  pause,  "  that  this  note 
may  have  found  its  way  into  the  hat  by 
some  accident,  —  such  as  the  removal  of 
papers  on  the  desk,  lor  instance!" 

But  this  was  clearly  shown  to  be  quite 
impossible.  Mr.  Swiveller,  though  an  un- 
willhig  witness,  could  not  help  proving  to 
demonstration,  from  the  position  in  which 
it  was  found,  that  it  must  have  been  de- 
signedly secreted. 

"  It's  very  distressing,"  said  Brass,  "  im- 
mensely distressing,  I  am  sure.  When  he 
comes  to  be  tried,  I  shall  be  very  happy  to 
recommend  him  to  mercy  on  account  of 
his  previous  good  character.  I  did  lose 
money,  before,  certainly,  but  it  doesn't 
quite  follow  that  he  took  it.  The  pre- 
sumption 's  against  him  —  strongly  against 
him — but  we're  Christians,  I  hope?" 

"  I  suppose,"  said  the  constable,  looking 
round,  "  that  no  gentleman  here  can  give 
evidence  as  to  whether  he 's  been  flush  of 
money  of  late.  Do  you  happen  to  know, 
sir!" 

"  He  has  had  money  from  time  to  time, 
certainly,"  returned  Mr.  Garland,  to  whom 
the  man  had  put  the  question.  "  But  that, 
as  he  always  told  me,  was  given  him  by 
Mr.  Brass  himself." 

"Yes,  to  be  sure,"  said  Kit,  eagerly. 
"  You  can  bear  me  out  in  that,  sir?" 

"  Eh  1"  cried  Brass,  looking  from  face  to 
face  with  an  expression  of  stupid  amaze- 
ment. 

"The  money,  you  know  —  the  half- 
crowns,  that  you  gave  me  —  from  the 
lodger,"  said  Kit. 

"  Oh  dear  me !"  cried  Brass,  shaking  his 
head  and  frowning  heavily.  "  This  is  a 
bad  case,  I  find ;  a  very  bad  case  indeed." 

"  What,  did  you  give  him  no  money  on 
account  of  anybody,  sir  ?"  asked  Mr.  Gar 
land,  with  great,  anxiety. 
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•*/  give  him  money,  sir!"  returned  Samp- 
son. "  Oh,  come,  you  know  this  is  too 
barefaced.  Constable,  my  good  fellow,  we 
had  better  be  going." 

"  What !"  shrieked  Kit  "  Does  he 
deny  that  he  did  ?  ask  him,  somebody,  pray. 
Ask  him  to  tell  you  whether  he  did  or 
not !" 

H  Did  you,  sir  V*  asked  the  notary. 

"  I  tell  you  what,  gentlemen,"  replied 
Brass,  in  a  very  grave  manner,  "  he  Ml  not 
serve  his  case  this  way,  and  really,  if  you 
feel  any  interest  in  him,  you  had  better  ad- 
tise  him  to  go  upon  some  other  tack.  Did 
I,  sir !  Of  course  I  never  did." 

"Gentlemen,"  cried  Kit,  on  whom  a 
light  broke  suddenly,  ••  Master,  Mr.  Abel, 
Mr.  Witherden,  every  one  of  you — he  did 
it!  What  I  have  done  to  offend  him,  I 
don't  know,  but  this  is  a  plot  to  ruin  me. 
Mind,  gentlemen,  it's  a  plot,  and  whatever 
comes  of  it,  I  will  say  with  my  dying  breath 
that  he  put  that  note  in  my  hat  himself. 
Look  at  him,  gentlemen.  See  how  he 
changes  colour.  Which  of  us  looks  the 
guilty  person — he,  or  IV 

"  You  hear  him,  gentlemen?"  said  Brass, 
smiling,  "you  hear  him.  Now,  does  this 
case  strike  you  as  assuming  rather  a  black 
complexion,  or  does  it  not  1  Is  it  at  all  a 
treacherous  case,  do  you  think,  or  is  it  one 
of  mere  ordinary  guilt  1  Perhaps,  gentle- 
men, if  he  had  not  said  this  in  your  pre- 
sence and  I  had  reported  it,  you'd  have  held 
this  to  be  impossible  likewise,  eh  I" 

With  such  pacific  and  bantering  remarks 
did  Mr.  Brass  refute  the  foul  aspersion  on 
his  character;  but  the  virtuous  Sarah, 
1  by  stronger  feelings,  and  having  at 
heart,  perhaps  a  more  jealous  regard  for  the 
honour  of  her  family,  flew  from  her  bro- 
ther's side  without  any  previous  intimation 
of  her  design,  and  darted  at  the  prisoner 
with  the  utmost  fury.  It  would  undoubtedly 
have  gone  hard  with  Kit's  face,  but  that 
the  wary  constable,  foreseeing  her  design. 
4ew  him  aside  at  the  critical  moment,  and 
fcus  placed  Mr.  Chuckster  in  circumstan- 


ces of  some  jeopardy ;  for  that  gentleman 
happening  to  be  next  the  object  of  Miss 
Brass's  wrath,  and  rage  being,  like  love 
and  fortune,  blind,  was  pounced  upon  by 
the  fair  enslaver,  and  had  a  false  collar 
plucked  up  by  the  roots,  and  his  hair  very 
much  dishevelled,  before  the  exertions  of 
the  company  could  make  her  sensible  of 
her  mistake. 

The  constable,  taking  warning  by  this 
desperate  attack,  and  thinking  perhaps  that 
it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  ends  of 
justice  if  the  prisoner  was  taken  before  a 
magistrate,  whole,  rather  than  in  0mfJi 
pieces,  led  him  back  to  the  hackney-coach 
without  more  ado,  and  ftirtlur  insisted  on 
Miss  Brass  becoming  an  outside  j 
to  which  proposal  the  charming  creature, 
after  a  little  angry  discussion,  yielded  her 
consent ;  and  so  took  her  brother  Sampson's 
place  upon  the  box,  Mr.  Brass  with  some 
reluctance  agreeing  to  occupy  her  seat  in- 
side. These  arrangements  perfected,  they 
drove  to  the  justice-room  with  all  speed, 
followed  by  the  notary  and  his  two  friends 
in  another  coach.  Mr.  Chuckster  alone 
was  left  behind — greatly  to  his  indigna- 
tion ;  for  he  held  the  evidence  he  could 
have  given,  relative  to  Kit's  returning  to 
work  out  the  shilling,  to  be  so  very  mate- 
rial as  bearing  upon  his  hypocritical  and 
designing  character,  that  he  considered  its 
suppression  little  better  than  a  compromise 
of  felony. 

At  the  justice-room  they  found  the  single 
gentleman,  who  had  gone  straight  there, 
and  was  expecting  them  with  desperate 
impatience.  But  not  fifty  single  gentlemen 
rolled  into  one  could  have  helped  poor  Kit, 
who  in  half  an  hour  afterwards  was  com- 
mitted for  trial,  and  was  assured  by  a 
friendly  officer  on  his  way  to  prison  that 
there  was  no  occasion  to  be  cast  down,  for 
the  sessions  would  soon  be  on,  and  he  would 
in  all  likelihood  get  his  little  affair  disposed 
of,  and  be  comfortably  transported  in 
than  a  fortnight. 


CHAITKU  Tin 


Lrr  moralists  and  philosophers  ray 

it  is  very  quest ionn! 

a  guilty  man  would  have  felt  half  an  much 
misery  that  night,  as  Kit  did,  !• 
cent.     The  world,    beintr  in  the  rmutnnt 
commission  of  vast  quantities  of  in; 
to  a  little  too  apt  to  comfort  itself  with  the 

20 


idm  tint  if  th-  victim  of  its  falsehood  ana 
mnlice  have  a  rlenr  conscience,  he  cinnr.t 
fnil  tn  be  •  •  uidrr  hi*  trials,  ntn! 

some!  'it  nt  .nm 

"  in  which  case"  sty  t  RVC  hunted 

:'t  ex- 
pect it^nobody  will  be  better  pleased  thw> 
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we."  Whereas,  the  world  would  do  well 
to  reflect,  that  injuf  tice  is  in  itself,  to  every 
generous  and  proprrly  constituted  mind,  an 
injury,  of  all  others  the  most  insufferable, 
the  ina-t  torturing,  and  the  most  hard  to 
bear;  and  that  many  clear  consciences 
have  gone  to  their  account  elsewhere,  and 
many  .-tunic!  hearts  have  broken,  because  of 
thievery  reason;  the  knowledge  of  their 
own  deceits  only  aggravating  their  suffer- 
and  rendering  them  the  less  endu- 
rable. 

The  world,  however,  was  not  in  fault  in 
Kit's  case.  But  Kit  was  innocent,  and 
knowing  this,  and  feeling  that  his-  best 
friends  Adeemed  him  guilty — that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Garland  would  look  upon  him  as  a 
monster  of  ingratitude  —  that  Barbara 
would  associate  him  with  all  that  was  bad 
and  criminal — that  the  pony  would  consi- 
der himself  forsaken — and  that  even  his 
own  mother  might  perhaps  yield  to  the 
strong  appearances  against  him,  and  believe 
him  to  be  the  wretch  he  seemed — knowing 
and  feeling  all  this,  he  experienced  at  first 
an  agony  of  mind  which  no  words  can  de- 
scribe, and  walked  up  and  down  the  little 
cell  in  which  he  was  locked  up  for  the 
night,  almost  beside  himself  wilh  grief. 

Even  when  the  violence  of  these  emo- 
tions had  in  some  degree  subsided,  and  he 
was  beginning  to  grow  more  calm,  there 
came  into  his  mind  a  new  thought,  the  an- 
guish of  which  was  scarcely  less.  The 
child — the  bright  star  of  the  simple  fel- 
low's life — she,  who  always  came  back 
U}M>n  him  like  a  beautiful  dream, — who  had 
made  the  poorest  part  of  his  existence,  the 
happiest  and  best- — who  had  ever  been  so 
gentle,  and  considerate,  and  good — if  she 
v.  ere  ever  to  hear  of  this,  what  would  she 
think!  As  this  idea  occurred  to  him,  the 
walls  of  the  prison  seemed  to  melt  away, 
and  the  old  place  to  reveal  itself  in  their 
stead,  as  it  was  wont  to  be  on  winter 
niyht- — the  fireside,  the  little  supper-table, 
the  old  man's  hat  and  coat,  and  stick — the 
half-opened  door,  leading  to  her  little  room 
— they  were  all  there.  And  Nell  herself 
was  there,  and  he — both  laughing  heartily 
as  they  had  often  done — and  when  he  had 
got  SF  far  as  this,  Kit  could  go  no  farther, 
but  ftung  himself  u-pon  his  poor  bedstead 
and  wept. 

It  was  a  long  night,  that  seemed  as 
though  it  would  have  no  end ;  but  he  slept 
too,  and  dreamed — always  of  being  at  lib- 
erty, and  roving  about,  now  with  one  per- 
son and  now  with  another ;  but  ever  with 
a  vajjne.  dread  of  being  recalled  to  prison  ; 
not  that  prison,,  but  one  which  was  in  itself 
H  dim  idf.T,  not  of  a  place,  ruT  :>f  a  care  and 
•orrmv ;  ff  something  oppressive  and  al~ 


ways  present,  and  yet  impossible  to  defines. 
At  last  the  morning  dawned,  and  there  waa 
the  juil  itself— cold,  black,  and  dreary,  and 
very  real  indeed. 

He  was  left  to  himself,  however,  and 
there  was  comfort  in  that.  He  had  liberty 
to  walk  in  a  small  paved  yard  at  a  certain 
hour,  and  learnt  from  the  turnkey,  who 
came  to  unlock  his  cell  and  show  him 
where  to  wash,  that  there  was  a  regular 
time  for  visiting  every  day,  and  that  if  any 
of  his  friends  came  to  see  him,  he  would 
be  fetched  down  to  the  grate.  When  he 
had  given  him  this  information,  and  a  tin 
porringer  containing  his  breakfast,  the  man 
locked  him  up  again,  and  went  clattering 
along  the  stone  passage,  opening  and  shut- 
ting a  great  many  other  doors,  anil  raising 
numberless  loud  echoes  which  resounded 
through  the  building  for  a  long  time,  as  if 
they  were  in  prison  too,  and  unable  to  get 
out. 

This  turnkey  had  given  him  to  under- 
stand that  he  was  lodged,  like  some  few 
others-  in  the  jail,  apart  from  the  mass  of 
prisoners ;  because  he  was  not  supposed  to 
be  utterly  depraved  and  irreclaimable,  and 
had  never  occupied  apartments  in  that  man- 
sion before.  Kit  was  thankful  for  this  in- 
dulgence, and  sat  reading  the  chnrch  cate- 
chism very  attentively  (though  lie  had 
known  it  by  heart  from  a  little  child),  until 
he  heard  the  key  in  the  lock,  and  the  man 
entered  again. 

"  Now  then,"  he  said,  "  eome  on." 

"  Where  to,  sir  ?"  asked  Kit. 

The  man  contented  himself  by  briefly 
replying  •*  Wisitors ;"  and  taking  him  by 
the  arm  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  the 
constable  had  done  the  day  before,  led  hira 
through  several  winding  ways  and  strong 
gates  into  a  passage,  where  he  placed  him 
at  a  grating,  and  turned  upon  his  heel. 
Beyond  this  grating,  at  the  distance  o 
about  four  or  five  feet,  was  another,  exactly 
like  it.  In  the  space  between,  sat  a  turn- 
key reading  a  newspaper;  and  outside  the 
further  railing  Kit  saw,  with  a  palpitating 
heart,  his  mother  with  the  baby  in  her 
arms,  Barbara's  mother  with  her  never- 
failing  umbrella,  and  poor  little  Jaeob,  star- 
ing in  with  all  his  might,  as  though  he 
were  looking  for  the  bird,  or  the  wild  beast, 
and  thought  the  men  were  mere  accidents 
with  whom  the  bars  could  have  no  possible 
concern. 

But  directly  little  Jaeob  saw  his  brother, 
and,  thrusting  his  arms  between  the  rails 
to  hug  him,  found  that  he  came  no  nearerr 
but  still  stood  afar  off,  with  his  head  rest 
ing  on  the  arm  by  which  he  held  to  one  of 
the  bars,  he  began  to  cry  most  pitpou&iy ; 
whereupon  Kit's  mother  and  Barbara's  rno- 
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Ther,  who  had  restrained  themselves  as 
much  as  possible-,  burst  out  sobbing  and 
weepinff  afresh.  Poor  Kit  could  not  help 
joining  them,  and  not  one  of  them  could 
speak  a  word. 

Dunns;  this  melancholy  pause,  the  ttirn- 
read    his   newspaper  with  a  wajrir'^h 
look  (he  had  evidently  pot  among  the  face- 
tious paragraphs)  until,  happening  to  take 
'}  it  tor  an  instant,  as  if  to  pet, 
by  dint  of  contemplation,  at  the  very  mar- 
row of  some  joke  of  a  deeper  sort  than  the 
i    to  occur  to  him  for  the 
inehody  was  crying. 

"N  .  l.ulifv,"  he  said,  looking 

round   wit'.  ••  1  M   advise  \<>u  not 

to  waste  time  l.k--  this.     It's  allowanced 
know.     Y  •  Tt    let    that 

child  make  that  noi.«c  either.  It's  against 
all  rule*." 

"  I'm  his  poor  mon:  >bbed  Mrs. 

Nubbin*,   curt*ying   humbly,  "  and   t 

•  We .;•-  replied  the  turnkey,  fuldin^hia 
paper  on  his  knee,  so  aa  to  get  with  sm+ler 
convenience  at  the  top  of  t  lumn. 

14  It  can't  Iw  helped,  you  know.  1! 
Hie  only  one  in  the  s.-im.-  tix.  You  u- 
Jiake  a  noise  alxjijt  it  !" 

With   that,    [)••  unit  on  reading. 
man  was  not  naturally  cruel  or  hard-heart- 


j  ed.     He  had  come  to  look  upon  felony  as  a 
j  kind  of  disorder,  like  the  scarlet  fever  or 
erysipelas:    some    people    had    it  — 
hadn't— just  as  it  might  be. 

"Oh!  myd:iilin<r  Kit,"  said  his  mother, 
whom  Barbara's  mother  had  charitably  re- 
lirv.-d  of  the  baby — "that  I  should  see  my 
poor  boy  here !" 

"  You  don't  believe  I  did  what  they  ac- 
cuse me  of,  mother  dear  ?"  cried  Kit  in  a 
choking  voice. 

"/  believe  it!"  exclaimed  the  poor  wo- 
man. "  /,  that  never  knew  you  tell  a  lie, 
or  do  a  bad  action  from  your  cra.ilf — that 

•).-\vr  had  a  moment's  sorr 
account,  except  it  was  for  the  poor  ; 
tint  you  have  taken  with  such  iri>«»d-ii'. 
and  content,  that  1  forgot  how 

lien  I  thought  how  K 
ful  you  were,  though  yoo  were  but  a  « 
—I  believe  it  of  the  son  Uci  .  con> 

fi>rt  to  me  from  the  hour  of  his  birlh  to  thw 
timo,  and  that  I  never  laid  do\\:i 
in  anjr«'r  with  !  I  beli- 

-  \\  hy    then,    thank    God!'"    Mid    Kit. 
clutching  the  bare  with  an  earnestness  that 
them,  "and  I  can  bear  it.  mother. 
C..MI--  \\li.it  may,  I  shall  alway 
dniporhn|>pinn«  in  ray  hemrt  when  I  think 
i  «aid  thnt" 

At  this,  the  poor  woman  fell  a  crying 
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again,  and  Barbara's  mother  too.  And  lit- 
tle Jacob,  whose  disjointed  thoughts  had  by 
this  time  resolved  themselves  into  a  pretty 
distinct  impression  that  Kit  couldn't  go  out 
for  a  walk  if  he  wanted,  and  that  there 
were  no  birds,  lions,  tigers,  or  other  natu- 
ral curiosities  behind  those  bars — nothing 
indeed,  but  a  caged  brother  —  added  his 
tears  to  theirs  with  as  little  noise  as  possi- 
ble. 

Kit's  mother,  drying  her  eyes  (and  inoist- 
ening  them,  poor  soul,  more  than  she  dried 
them),  now  took  from  the  ground  a  small 
basket,  and  submissively  addressed  herself 
to  the  turnkey,  srfying,  would  he  please  to 
listen  to  her  for  a  minute.  The  turnkey, 
being  in  the  very  crisis  and  passion  of  a 
joke,  motioned  to  her  with  his  hand  to  keep 
silent  one  minute  longer,  for  her  life.  Nor 
did  he  remove  his  hand  into  its  former  pos- 
ture, but  kopt  it  in  the  same  warning  atti- 
tude until  he  had  finished  the  paragraph, 
when  he  paused  for  a  few  seconds ;  with 
a  smile  upon  his  face,  as  who  should  say 
"  this  editor  is  a  comical  blade — a  funny 
dog,"  and  then  asked  her  what  she  wanted. 

"  I  have  brought  him  a  little  something 
to  eat,"  said  the  good  woman.  "  If  you 
please,  sir,  might  he  have  it?" 

"Yes,  —  he  may  have  it  There's  no 
rule  against  that.  Give  it  to  me  when  you 
go,  and  I  '11  take  care  he  has  it." 

"No,  but  if  you  please,  sir  —  don't  be 
angry  with  me,  sir — I  am  his  mother,  and 
you  had  a  mother  once — If  I  might  only 
see  him  eat  a  little  bit,  I  should  go  away 
so  much  more  satisfied  that  he  was  all 
comfortable." 

And  again  the  tears  of  Kit's  mother 
burst  forth,  and  of  Barbara's  mother,  and 
of  little  Jacob.  As  to  the  baby,  it  was 
crowing  and  laughing  with  all  its  might — 
under  the  idea,  apparently,  that  the  whole 
scene  had  been  invented  and  got  up  for  its 
particular  satisfaction. 

The  turnkey  looked  as  if  he  thought  the 
request  a  strange  one  and  rather  out  of  the 
common  way,  but  nevertheless  he  laid  down 
his  paper,  and  coming  round  to  where  Kit's 
mother  stood,  took  the  basket  from  her,  and 
after  inspecting  its  contents,  handed  it  to 
Kit,  and  went  back  to  his  place.  It  may 
be  easily  conceived  that  the  prisoner  had 
no  great  appetite,  but  he  sat  down  upon 
the  ground  and  ate  as  hard  as  he  could, 
while,  at  every  morsel  he  put  into  his 
'nouth,  his  mother  sobbed  and  wept  afresh, 


though  with  a  softened  grief  that  bespoke 
the  satisfaction  the  sight  afforded  her. 

While  he  was  thus  engaged,  Kit  made 
some  anxious  inquiries  about  his  employers, 
and  whether  they  had  expressed  any  opin- 
ion about  him :  but  all  he  could  learn  was, 
that  Mr.  Abel  had  himself  broken  the  in- 
telligence to  his  mother  with  great  kind- 
ness and  delicacy  late  on  the  previous 
night,  but  had  himself  expressed  no  opinion 
of  his  innocence  or  guilt.  Kit  was  on  the 
point  of  mustering  courage  to  ask  Barbara's 
mother  about  Barbara,  when  the  turnkey 
who  had  conducted  him  re-appeared,  a  se- 
cond turnkey  appeared  behind  his  visitors, 
and  the  third  turnkey  with  the  newspaper 
cried  "  Time 's  up  !" — adding  in  the  same 
breath  "Now  for  the  next  party,"  ami  then 
plunging  deep  into  his  newspaper  again. 
Kit  was  taken  off  in  an  instant,  with  a- 
blessing  from  his  mother,  and  a  scream 
from  little  Jacob,  ringing  in  his  ears.  As 
he  was  crossing  the  next  yard  with  the 
basket  in  his  hand,  under  the  guidance  of 
his  former  conductor,  another  officer  called 
to  them  to  stop,  and  came  up  with  a  pint- 
pot  of  porter  in  his  hand. 

"This  is  Christopher  Nubbles,  isn't  it, 
that  come  in  last  night  for  felony  1"  said 
the  man. 

His  comrade  replied  that  this  was  the 
chicken  in  question. 

"  Then  here 's  your  beer,"  eaid  the  othei 
man  to  Christopher.  "  What  are  you  look 
ing  at]  There  an't  a  discharge  in  it." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Kit.  "  Who 
sent  it  me  1" 

"  Why,  your  friend,"  replied  the  man. 
"  You  're  to  have  it  every  day,  he  says* 
And  so  you  will,  if  he  pays  for  it." 

"  My  friend  !"  repeated  Kit. 

"  You're  all  abroad,  seemingly,"  returned 
the  other  man.  "There's  his  letter.  Take 
hold." 

Kit  took  it,  and  when  he  was  locked  up 
again,  read  as  follows  : 

"  Drink  of  this  cup.  You  '11  find  there's 
a  spell  in  its  every  drop  'gainst  the  ills  of 
mortality.  Talk  of  the  cordial  that  spar- 
kled for  Helen !  Her  cup  was  a  fiction,  buf 
this  is  reality  (Barclay  and  Co.'s).  If  they 
ever  send  it  in  a  flat  state,  complain  to  tiie 
Governor.  Yours  R.  S." 

"  R.  S. !"  said  Kit,  after  some  considera- 
tion. "  It  must  be  Mr.  Richard  Swiveller. 
Well,  it 's  very  kind  of  him,  and  I  thank 
him  heartily!" 
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A  FAINT  lifjlit,  twinkling  from  the  win- 
dow  of   the    counting-house    on    Qnilp's 
wharf,    and    looking     inflamed    an<i 
through  tlie  night-fog,  as  though  it  si:' 
from  it  like  an  eye,  forewarned  Mr.  Samp- 
son  Brass,  as  he  approached  the  wooden 
cabin  with  a  cautious  step,  that  the  excel- 
lent proprietor,  his  esteemed  client. 
inside,  and  probably  waiting  with  his  ac- 
customed patience  and  s weetness of  temper 
the   fulfilment  of  the  appointment  which 
now  brought  Mr.  Brass  within  his  fair  do- 
main. 

44  A  treacherous  place  to  pick  one's  steps 
in  of  a  dark  night,"  muttered  Sampson,  as 
he  stumbled  for  the  twentieth  time  over 
some  stray  lumber,  and  limped  in  pain.  **  I 
believe  that  boy  strews  the  ground  differ- 
ently even  -.turpose  to  bruise  and 
maim  one;  unless  his  muster  doee  it  with 
his  own  hands,  which  is  more  than  likely. 
I  hate  to  come  to  this  place  without  S 
She 's  more  protection  than  a  dozen  men." 

As  he  paid  this  compliment  to  the  merit 
of  the  absent  charmer,  Mr.  Brass  came  to 
a  halt;  looking  doubtfully  towards  the  light, 
and  over  his  shoulder. 

••What's  he  about,  I  wonder?"  mur- 
mured the  lawyer,  standing  on  tiptoe  and 
endeavouring  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  what 
was  passing  inside,  which  at  that  distance 
was  impossible — "drinking,  I  suppose, — 
making  himself  more  fiery  and  furious,  and 
beating  his  malice  and  mischievousness 
till  tl>oy  boil.  I  'm  always  afraid  to  come 
••Mint's  a  pretty 

large   on»-.      I    don't    believe   he  'd    mind 

throttling  me,  and  dropping  me  softly  into 

th''  r;\'-r  \\hen  tin1  tide  was  at  its  Ptrong- 

Cbt,  any  more  than  h».-"'d  mind  killing  a  rat 

i  don't  knov.  iildn't 

•  a  pleasant  joke.     1  lark  1 

Mr.    Quilp    was   o-rtninly   mtrrtnining 

th  voral  «-\  r  it  was  ra- 

iher  a  kind  of  clmnt  than  a  M>ng  ;  being  n 

•  •titioo  of  one  ft". 
very  rapid  manner,  with  ;*. 
UP-  l.vt  word,  winch  he  •  welted  into  a  dis- 
mal  roar.     Nor  did  t. 
formaiM---  hear  any  ret' 
or  WHIP   f»r  lovaltv   or  an  T  other 


ballads;    ; 

worthy  magnate,  after  remarking  that 


the  prisoner  would  find  some  difficulty  in 
persuading  a  jury  to  believe  his  tale,  com 
milted  him  to  take  his  trial  at  the  approach- 
ing sessions;  and  directed  the  customary 
recognizances  to  be  entered  into  for  the 
pros-e-cu-tioru" 

ry  time  he  came  to  this  concluding 
word,  and  had  exhausted  all  possible  stress 
upon  h%  Quilp  burst  into  a  shriek  of  laugh 
t»>r,  and  bejian  again. 

"  He "*s  dreadfully  imprudent,"  muttered 
Brass,  after  he  had  listened  to  two  or  three 
repetitions  of  the  chant.  "  Horribly  im- 
prudent. I  wish  he  was  dumb.  I  wish  he 
was  deaf.  I  wish  he  was  blind.  Hang 
him,"  cried  Brass,  as  the  chant  began  again 
"  I  wish  he  was  dead." 

Giving  utterance  to  these  friendly  aspi 
rations  in  behalf  of  his  client,  Mr.  Sampson 
composed  his  face  into  its  usual  state  of 
smoothness,  and  wailing  until  the  shriek 
came  again  and  was  dying  away,  went  up 
to  the  wooden  house,  and  knocked  at  the 
door. 

44  Come  in,"  cried  the  dwarf. 

"How   do  you  do  to-night   sir?"   shid 
Sampson,  peeping  in.     44Ha  ha  ha  ! 
do  you  do  sir?     Oh  dear  me,  how 
whimsical !      Amazingly  whimsical  to  be 
sure !" 

44  Come  in,  you  fool,"  returned  the  dwarf, 
14  and  don't  stand  there  shaking  your  head 
and   showing  your  teeth.     Come  in,  you 
false  witness,  you  perjurer,  you  eu 
of  evidence,  oo&M  in  !" 

"  lie    has   ill.-    richest    humour1" 
BriM  Aatting  the  door  behind  him; 
most  amazing    vein   of  comicality1.      Hut 
isn't  it  rather  injudicious  sir —  !" 

44  What  ?"  demanded  Quilp.  "  What, 
Judas?" 

44  Judas!"  cried  Brass.  "  Hr  has  such 
extraordinary  spirits!  His  humour  is  80 

iicly    playful!     Judnw !     Oh     \, 

ilenr  me.  how  very  g«xl !     Ha  ha  ha!" 

All   this  time 

hand--,  and   -t:irmLf   with   h 
ami  dismay,  at  a  great,  gop  unt- 

noeed  lijMir. 

m    the  il\\ 

the  i!  f  a  cocked 

hat,  to|fPthrr    \  regenlalion  of  a 

tlir  left  ken st  and  epaulettes  on  t!»r 
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shoulders,  denoted  that  it  was  intended  for 
the  effigy  of  some  famous  admiral ;  but 
without  those  helps,  any  observer  might 
have  supposed  it  the  authentic  portrait  of  a 
distinguished  merman,  or  great  sea-mon- 
ster. Being  originally  much  too  large  for 
the  apartment  which  it  was  now  employed 
to  decorate,  it  had  been  sawn  short  off  at 
the  waist.  Even  in  this  state  it  reached 
from  floor  to  ceiling ;  and  thrusting  itself 
forward  with  that  excessively  wide-awake 
aspect,  and  air  of  somewhat  obtrusive  po- 
liteness, by  which  figure-heads  are  usually 
characterized,  seemed  to  reduce  everything 
else  to  mere  pigmy  proportions. 

"  Do  you  know  it  ?"  said  the  dwarf, 
watching  Sampson's  eyes.  "  Do  you  see 
the  likeness  ]" 

"  Eh  ?"  said  Brass,  holding  his  head  on 
ne  side,  and  throwing  it  a  little  back,  as 
connoisseurs  do.  "  Now  I  look  at  it  again, 
I  fancy  I  see  a — yes,  there  certainly  is 
something  in  the  smile  that  reminds  me  of 
— and  yet  upon  my  word  I — " 

Now,  the  fact  was,  that  Sampson,  hav- 
ing never  seen  anything  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree resembling  this  substantial  phantom,  ' 
was  much  perplexed;  being  uncertain  whe-  ! 
ther  Mr.  Quilp  considered  it  like  himself, 
and  had  therefore  bought  it  for  a  family 
portrait ;  cr  whether  he  was  pleased  to  con- 


sider it  as  the  likeness  of  some  enemy.  He 
was  not  very  long  in  doubt ;  for,  while  he 
was  surveying  it  with  that  knowing  look 
which  people  assume  when  they  are  con- 
templating for  the  first  time  portraits  which 
they  ought  to  recognise  but  don't,  the 
dwarf  threw  down  the  newspaper  from 
which  he  had  been  chanting  the  words  al- 
ready quoted,  and  seizing  a  rusty  iron  bar, 
which  he  used  in  lieu  of  poker,  dealt  the 
figure  such  a  stroke  on  the  nose,  that  it 
rocked  again. 

"Is  it  like  Kit — is  it  his  picture,  his 
image,  his  very  self?"  cried  the  dwarf, 
aiming  a  shower  of  blows  at  the  insensible 
countenance,  and  covering  it  with  deep 
dimples.  "  Is  it  the  exact  model  and  coun- 
terpart of  the  dog  —  is  it  —  is  it — is  it?" 
And  with  every  repetition  of  the  question, 
he  battered  the  great  image  until  the  per- 
spiration  streamed  down  his  face  with  the 
violence  of  the  exercise. 

Although  this  might  have  been  a  very 
comical  thing  to  look  at  from  a  secure  gal- 
lery, as  a  bull-fight  is  found  to  be  a  comfort- 
able  spectacle  by  those  who  arc  not  in  the 
arena,  and  a  house  on  fire  i.s  bKtrr  Minn  f 
play  to  people  who  don't  live  nrar  it,  there 
was  something  in  Ihe  earnestness  of  Mr. 
Quilp's  manner  which  made  his  legal  ad- 
viser feel  that  the  counting-house  was  u 
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little  too  small,  and  a  great  deal  too  lonely, 
for  the  due  enjof  ment  of  these  humours. 
Therefore  he  stood  as  far  off  as  he  could 
while  the  dwarf  was  thus  engaged ;  whim- 
pering out  but  feeble  applause,  ami 
he  lett  off  and  sat  down  again  from  pure 
exhaustion,  approached  with  more  obse- 
quiousness than  i 

«  Kxcellent,  indeed  !"  mod  Brass.  "  He 
he  !  Oh,  very  good  sir.  You  know,"  said 
Sampson,  looking  round  as  it'  in  appeal  to 
the  bruised  admiral,  "  he  's  quite  a  remark- 
able man— quite!" 

"  Sit  down,"  said  the  dwarf.     ••  I  bought 
the   dog  yesterday.     I've   been  .-en 
gimlets  into  him,  and  sticking  forks  in  his 
eyes,   and   cutting  my  name  on    him.     i 
mean  to  burn  him  at  last" 

-Ha,  ha!"  cried  Brass.  "Extremely 
entertaining,  indeed  !" 

**  Come  here  !"  said  Quilp,  beckoning 
him  to  draw  near.  injudicious, 

hey  ?" 

Scarcely  worth 

mentioning  sir  ;  but  I  thought  that  song — 
admirably  humorous  in  itself,  you  know — 
was  perhap- 

44  Yes,"  said  Quilp,  "  rather  what  V 

•*  Just  bordering,  or  as  one  may  say,  re- 
motely verging  upon  the  confines  ot'  inju- 
diciousnes.s  perhaps,  sir,"  returned  i 
looking  timidly  at  the  dwarfs  cunning 
eyes,  which  were  turned  towards  the  fire, 
and  reflected  its  red  light. 

«  Why  .'"  inquired  Quilp,  without  look- 

'•Vhy,  you  know,  sir,"  returned  Brass, 
venturing  to  be  more  familiar  ;  "" — the  fact 
.  that  any  allusion  to  those  little  com- 
binings  together   of  friends  for  objects  in 
themselves  extremely  laudable,  but  whicii 
racies,  are — you  take 
me,  sir?— best  kept  mug  and  among  friends, 
you  k 

•  !"   raid  Quilp,    looking  up  with  a 
iiat  do 

i'.-iss,  noddi: 
head.     "  Minn  sir,  even  here — my  n 

"  Your  meaning   exactly,    \ 

scarecrow, — wii 

(  know  anything  about  your  combining!  1* 

"  No  no,  sir — certn :  y  any 

means,"  returned  Brass. 

44  If  you  so  wink  and  nod  at  me,"  said 
the  dwarf,  Iwkmg  nhoul  him  as  if  li 
poker,   44 1  Ml  vt  i  your 

Alll." 

»  Don't  put  yourself  out  of  the  way  1  beg 


sir,"  rejoined  Brass,  checking  himself  with 
great  alacrity.  ••  You  're  quite  right  sir, 
quite  right  I  shouldn't  have  mentioned 
the  subjec*  much  better  not  to. 

You  're  quite  right  sir.  Let  us  change  it, 
if  you  please.  You  were  asking,  sir.  Sally 
told  me,  about  our  lodger.  He  has  not  re- 
turned sir." 

44  No !"  said  Quilp,  heating  some  rum  in 
a  little  saucepan,  an.i  to  prevent 

its  boiling  over.     "  V. 

••  Why  sir,"  returned  Brass.  44  he — dear 
me,  Mr.  Quilp,  sir" — 

"  What's  the  matter  1"  said  the  dwarf, 
stopping  his  hand  in  the  act  of  carrying  the 
saucepan  to  his  mouth. 

"  You    have    forgotten  the   water, 
said  Brass.    •«  And — excuse  me  sir — but  it's 
burning  hot." 

Deigning  no  other  than  a  practical  an- 
swer to  tln>  n-moii>trar.ct',  Mr.  Quilp  raised 
the  hot  saucepan  to  his  lips,  and  deliberately 
drank  off  all  the  spirit  it  contained  ;  which 
might  have  been  in  quantity  about  half  a 
pint,  and  had  been  but  a  moment  before, 
when  he  took  it  off  the  fire,  bubbling  and 
hissing  fiercely.  Ilavinjj  swallowed  this 
gentle  stimulant  and  shaken  his  ti>t  at  the 
admiral,  he  bade  Mr.  Brass  proceed. 

•aid  Quilp,  with  his  accus- 
tomed grin,  4t  have  a  drop  yourself: — a  nice 
drop — a  good,  warm,  fiery  drop." 

-Why,  sir,"  replied  Brass;  44  if  there 
was  such  a  thing  as  a  mouthful  of  water 
that  could  be  got  without  trouble—" 

"  There's  no  such  thing  to  be  had  1 
cried    the   dwarf.     "Water   for   lawyers! 
Melted  lead  and  brimstone  you  mean,  nice 
hot   blistering   pitch  and  tar  — that's  the 
thing  for  thorn — eh  Brass,  ch  ?" 

44  Ik  l.n  ha  !"  laughed  Mr.  Bras.*.  "  Oh 
very  biting  !  and  yet  it's  like  being  tickled 
— there  's  a  pleasure  in  it  too,  sir  !" 

•  Drink  that,"  said  the  dwarf,  who  had 
by  this  time  heated  some  more.     "Toss  it 
off,    don't    leave   any    lu-eltap,  scorch 
thruat  nnd  be  happy." 

The  wrotrhed  Sampson  took  a  few  short 
sips  of  the  liquor,  \\hirh  immediately  dis- 
tilled itself  into  burninjr  lesirs,  nnd  in  that 
form  came  rollin  '•»  the 

pipkin  RLT«I".  turning  : 
and  eyelids  to  a  deep  •:  rise 

..lent  fit  of  coUtfliinL'.  m  flu-  mult*  of 
Which  h«  Was  Still   heard    to  d«. 

was 

"beautifiil  indeed  !"     W  tin 

fln*p<  nies,  the  dwarf  renewed 

«  The  lodger,"  said  Quilp,—"  what  about 

•  He  is  still  *  '.raw,  with 
intervals  of  coughing,  "stopping  with  the 
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Garland  family.  He  has  only  been  home 
once,  sir,  since  the  day  of  the  examination 
of  that  culprit.  He  informed  Mr.  Richard, 
sir,  that  he  couldn't  bear  the  house  after 
what  had  taken  place ;  that  he  was  wretched 
in  it ;  and  that  he  looked  upon  himself  as 
being  in  a  certain  kind  of  way  the  cause  of 
the  occurrence.  A  very  excellent  lodger 
sir.  I  hope  we  may  not  lose  him." 

44  Yah  !"  cried  the  dwarf.  "  Never  think- 
ing of  any  body  but  yourself— why  don't 
you  retrench  then — scrape  up,  hoard,  eco- 
nomize, eh!" 

"Why  sir,"  replied  Brass,  "upon  my 
word  I  think  Sarah's  as  good  an  economizer 
as  any  going.  I  do  indeed,  Mr.  Quilp." 

"  Moisten  your  clay,  wet  the  other  eye, 
drink,  man,"  cried  the  dwarf.  "  You  took 
a  clerk  to  oblige  me." 

44  Delighted  sir,  I  am  sure,  at  any  time," 
replied  Sampson.  "  Yes  sir,  I  did." 

"  Then,  now  you  may  discharge  him," 
said  Quilp.  "  There 's  a  means  of  retrench- 
ment for  you  at  once." 

"Discharge  Mr.  Richard,  sir?"  cried 
Brass. 

"Have  you  more  than  one  clerk,  you 
parrot,  that  you  ask  the  question  ?  Yes." 

44  Upon  my  word  sir,"  said  Brass.  "  I 
wasn't  prepared  for  this — " 

"  How  could  you  be  ?"  sneered  the  dwarf, 
"  when  7  wasn't)  How  often  am  I  to  tell 
you  that  I  brought  him  to  you  that  I  might 
always  have  my  eye  on  him  and  know 
where  he  was — and  that  I  had  a  plot,  a 
scheme,  a  little  quiet  piece  of  enjoyment 
afoot,  of  which  the  very  cream  and  essence 
was,  that  this  old  man  and  grandchild  (who 
have  sunk  underground  I  think)  should  be, 
while  he  and  his  precious  friend  believed 
them  rich,  in  reality  as  poor  as  frozen  rats  !" 

"  I  quite  understood  that  sir,"  rejoined 
Brass.  "  Thoroughly." 

"  Well  sir,"  retorted  Quilp,  "  and  do  you 
understand  now,  that  they  're  not  poor — 
that  they  can't  be,  if  they  have  such  men 
as  your  lodger  searching  for  them  and 
scouring  the  country  far  and  wide." 

44  Of  course  I  do  sir,"  said  Sampson. 

"Of  course  you  do,"  retorted  the  dwarf, 
viciously  snapping  at  his  words.  "  Of  course 
do  you  understand  then,  that  it's  no  matter 
what  comes  of  this  fellow  1  of  course  do 
you  understand  that  for  any  other  purpose, 
he 's  no  man  for  me,  nor  for  you  V 

"  I  have  frequently  said  to  Sarah  sir," 
returned  Brass,  "  that  he  was  of  no  use  at 
ail  in  the  business.  You  can't  put  any  con- 
fidence in  him  sir.  If  you  '11  believe  me, 
I've  found  that  fellow,  in  the  commonest 
'ittle  matters  of  the  office  that  have  been 
I'URtcd  to  him,  blurting  out  the  truth, 


though  expressly  cautioned.  The 
vation  of  that  chap  sir,  h;is  exceeded  any 
thing  you  can  imagine,  it  has  indeed.  No- 
thing but  the  respect  and  obligation  I  owe 
to  you  sir — " 

As  it  was  plain  that  Sampson  was  bent 
on  a  complimentary  harangue,  unless  he 
received  a  timely  interruption,  Mr.  Quilp 
politely  tapped  him  on  the  crown  of  his 
head  with  the  little  saucepan,  and  requested 
that  he  would  be  so  obliging  as  to  hold  his 
peace. 

44  Practical,  sir,  practical,"  said  Brass, 
rubbing  the  place  and  smiling;  "but  still 
extremely  pleasant — immensely  so  !" 

"Hearken  to  me,  will  you!"  returned 
Quilp,  "  or  I'll  be  a  little  more  pleasant, 
presently.  There 's  no  chance  of  his  com 
rade  and  friend  returning.  The  scamp  hag 
been  obliged  to  fly,  as  I  learn,  for  some 
knavery,  and  has  found  his  way  abroad 
Let  him  rot  there." 

44  Certainly,  sir.  Quite  proper.  For 
cible  !"  cried  Brass,  glancing  at  the  admi- 
ral again,  as  if  he  made  a  third  in  company 
44  Extremely  forcible  !" 

44 1  hate  him,"  said  Quilp  between  his 
teeth,  "and  have  always  hated  him,  foi 
family  reasons.  Besides,  he  was  an  intrac 
table  ruffian  ;  otheiwise/ie  would  have  been 
of  use.  This  fellow  is  pigeon-hearted,  and 
light-headed.  I  don't  want  him  any  longer. 
Let  him  hang  or  drown — starve — go  to  the 
devil." 

"  By  all  means,  sir,"  returned  Brass. 
44  When  would  you  wish  him,  sir,  to — ha, 
ha  ! — to  make  that  little  excursion  1" 

44  When  this  trial 's  over,"  said  Quilp 
44  As  soon  as  that 's  ended,  send  him  about 
his  business." 

44  It  shall  be  done,  sir,"  returned  Brass; 
44  by  all  means.  It  will  be  rather  a  blow 
to  Sarah,  sir,  but  she  has  all  her  feelingp 
under  control.  Ah,  Mr.  Quilp,  I  often 
think  sir,  if  it  had  only  pleased  Providence 
to  bring  you  and  Sarah  together  in  earlier 
life,  what  blessed  results  would  have  flowed 
from  such  a  union.  You  never  saw  our 
dear  father,  sir?  A  charming  gentleman* 
Sarah  was  his  pride  and  joy,  sir.  He  would 
have  closed  his  eyes  in  bliss,  would  Foxey, 
Mr.  Quilp,  if  he  could  have  found  her  such 
a  partner.  You  esteem  her,  sir  ?" 

44 1  love  her,"  croaked  the  dwarf. 

44  You  're  very  good,  Kir,"  returned  Brass, 
44 1  am  sure.  Is  there  any  other  order,  sir, 
that  I  can.  take  a  note  ofi  besides  this  little 
matter  of  Mr.  Richard  1" 

44  None,"  replied  the  dwarf,  seizing  the 
saucepan.  "  Let  us  drink  the  lovely  Sarah." 

44  If  we  could  do  it  in  something,  sir 
that  wasn't  quite  boiling,"  sugg«sted  Biaag 
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•umbly,  "perhaps  it  would  be  better.  I 
think  it  will  be  more  agreeable  to  her  feel- 
.  when  she  comes  to  hear  from  me  of 
the  honour  you  have  done  her,  if  she  learns 
it  was  in  liquor  rather  cooler  than  the  last, 
sir." 

But  to  these  remonstrances,  Mr.  Quilp 
turned  a  deaf  ear.  Sampson  Brass,  who 
was  by  this  time  anything  but  sober,  being 
compelled  to  take  further  draughts  of  the 
same  strong  bowl,  found  that,  instead  of  at 
til  contributing  to  his  recovery,  they  had 
the  novel  ehVct  of  making  the  counting- 
spin  round  and  round  with  extreme 
velocity,  and  causing  the  floor  and  ceiling 
to  heave  in  a  very  distressing  manner. 
After  a  brief  stupor,  he  awoke  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  being  partly  under  the  table, 
tnd  partly  under  the  grate.  This  position 
not  being  the  most  comfortable  one  he  could 
chosen  for  himse'.f,  h^  managed  to 
•tagger  to  his  feet,  and  holding  on  by  the 
admiral,  looked  round  for  his  i. 

Mr.  Brass's  first  impression  was,  that  his 
host  was  gone  and  had  left  Utm  there  alone 
— perhaps  locked  him  in  for  the  night.  A 
•trong  smell  of  tobacco,  however,  suggest- 
ing a  new  train  of  ideas,  he  looked  up- 
wards, and  saw  that  the  dwarf  was  smok- 
ing in  his  hammock. 

"Good  bye,  sir,"  cried  Brass  faintly. 
"Good  bye,  sir." 

"Won't  you  stop  all  night?"  —  said 
the  dwarf,  peeping  out.  "  Do  stop  all 
night" 

"  I  couldn't  indeed,  sir,"  replied  Brass, 


who  was  almost  dead  from  nausea  and  the 
closeness  of  the  room.  "If  you 'd  have 
the  goodness  to  show  me  a  lighi,  so  that  1 
may  see  my  way  across  the  yard,  sir — " 

Quilp  was  out  in  an  instant;  not  with 
his  legs  h'rst,  or  his  head  first,  or  his  arms 
first,  but  bodily — altogether. 

"  To  be  sure,"  he  said,  taking  up  a  lan- 
tern, which  was  now  the  only  light  in  the 
place.  "  Be  careful  how  you  go,  my  dear 
friend.  Be  sure  to  pick  your  way  among 


the  timbej;,  for  all  the  rusty  nails  are  up 

le 
bit  a  man  last  ni 


wards.     There's  a  dog  in  the  lane.     He 

ght,  and  a  woman  the  : 
before,  and  last  Tuesday  he  killed  a  child 
— but  that  was  in  play.  Don't  go  too  near 
him." 

"  Which  side  of  the  road  is  he,  sir !" 
j  asked  Brass,  in  great  dismay. 

"  He  lives  on  the  right  hand,"  said  Quilp, 
!  "  but  sometimes  he  hide<:  on  the  left,  ready 
1  for  a  spring.  He's  uncertain  in  that  re- 
j  spect.  Mind  you  take  care  of  yourself, 
i  I  '11  never  forgive  you  if  you  don't. — 
j  There  's  the  light  out — never  mind — you 
know  the  way — straight  on  !" 

Quilp  had  slyly  shaded  the  light  by  hold- 
ing it  against  his  breast,  and  now  stood 
chuckling  and  shaking  from  head  to  foot  in 
a  rapture  of  delight,  as  he  heard  the  law- 
yer  stumbling  up  the  yard,  and  now  and 
then  falling  heavily  down.  At  length, 
however,  he  got  quit  of  the  place,  and  was 
out  of  hearing. 

The  dwarf  shut  himself  up  again,  and 
sprung  once  more  into  his  hammock. 


«  1 1  \PTER  THE  SIXTY-THNM). 


TMK    professional    i  who   had 

fivcn  Kit  that  consolatory  pircr  of  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  *>•  •  Ins  trifle 
of  business  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  the  pro- 
bability of  it.s  being  very  soon  diapnv 
turti'-d  out  to  b"  quit' 

i.     In  one  day 

tii"  (ir  mil  Jury  found  a  True  Bill  against 
>ny:tnd 


.Mibblofl  WM  called  upon  to  pleod 
Guilty  or  .\  to  an   I  in: 

that  l»*  the  said  Christopher  dnl 


abstract  and  steal  from  the  dwelling- house 
and  office  of  our  Sampson  Draw,  gcntlo- 
m  in,  one  Bank  Note  for  Five  Pounds  issued 
by  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank 
<>t'  England;  in  contravcnt  Sta- 

tutes in  that  case  mode  and  provide. . 

t  the  peace  of  our  Sovereign  Lord 
)g,  his  crown,  and  dignity. 

•ins  milirtm-  nt,  Cliri-t.'ph.-r  Nuhhlet, 
in  n  low  ami  trembling  voice,  pleaded  Not 
Guilty:  an. I  h«T«-  let  those  who  are  in  tho 
habit  of  tunning  nasty  judgments  fr«m  ap- 
pearances, and  who  u,  uM  Ii:m«  had  Chris- 
topher, if  innocent,  speak  out  very  strong 
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and  loud,  observe,  that  confinement  and 
anxiety  will  subdue  the  stoutest  hearts ; 
and  that  to  one  who  lias  been  close  shut 
up,  though  it  be  only  tor  ten  or  eleven  days, 
seeing  but  stone  walls  and  a  very  few  stone 
faces,  the  sudden  entrance  into  a  great  hall 
filled  with  life,  is  a  rather  disconcerting 
and  startling  circumstance.  To  this  it 
must  be  added,  that  life  in  a  wig  is  to  a 
large  class  of  people  much  more  terrifying 
and  impressive  than  life  with  its  own  head 
of  hair ;  and  if,  in  addition  to  these  con- 
siderations, there  be  further  taken  into  ac- 
count Kit's  natural  emotion  on  seeing  the 
two  Mr.  Garlands  and  the  little  Notary 
looking  on  with  pale  and  anxious  faces,  it 
will  perhaps  seem  a  matter  of  no  very  great 
wonder  that  he  should  have  been  rather  out 
of  sorts,  and  unable  to  make  himself  exact- 
ly at  home. 

Although  he  had  never  seen  either  of  the 
Mr.  Garlands,  or  Mr.  Witherden,  since  the 
time  of  his  arrest,  he  had  been  given  to 
understand  that  they  had  employed  counsel 
for  him.  Therefore,  when  one  of  the  gen- 
tlemen in  wigs  got  up  and  said  "  I  am  for 
the  prisoner  my  Lord,"  Kit  made  him  a 
bow  ;  and  when  another  gentleman  in  a 
wig  got  up  and  said  "And  I  'in  against  him 
my  Lord,"  Kit  trembled  very  much,  and 
bowed  to  him  too.  And  didn't  he  hope  in 
his  own  heart  that  his  gentleman  was  a 
match  for  the  other  gentleman,  and  would 
make  him  ashamed  of  himself  in  no  time ! 

The  gentleman  who  was  against  him 
had  to  speak  first  and  being  in  dreadfully 
good  spirits  (for  he  had,  in  the  last  trial, 
very  nearly  procured  the  acquittal  of  a 
young  gentleman  who  had  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  murder  his  father)  he  spoke  up  you 
may  be  sure ;  telling  the  Jury  that  if  they 
acquitted  this  prisoner  they  must  expect  to 
suffer  no  less  pangs  and  agonies  than  he 
had  told  the  other  Jury  they  would  certain- 
ly undergo  if  they  convicted  that  prisoner. 
Axid  when  he  had  told  them  all  about  the 
case,  and  that  he  had  never  known  a  worse 
case,  he  stopped  a  little  while,  like  a  man 
who  had  something  terrible  to  tell  them, 
and  then  said  that  he  understood  an  at- 
tempt would  be  made  by  his  learned  friend 
(and  here  he  looked  sideways  at  Kit's  gen- 
tleman") to  impeach  the  testimony  of  thos^ 
immaculate  witnesses  whom  he  should  can 
before  them ;  but  he  did  hope  and  trust  that 
nis  learned  friend  would  have  a  greater  re- 
spect and  veneration  for  the  character  of 
the  prosecutor-  than  whom,  as  he  well 
knew,  there  did  no.  exist,  and  never  had 
existed,  a  more  honourable  member  of  that 
most  honourable  profession  to  which  he  was 
•ttached.  And  then  he  said,  did  the  jury 


know  Bevis  Marks?  And  if  they  did  know 
Bevis  Marks  (as  he  trusted,  for  their  own 
characters,  they  did)  did  they  know  the 
historical  and  elevating  associations  con- 
nected with  that  most  remarkable  spot  ? 
Did  they  believe  that  a  man  like  Brass 
could  reside  in  a  place  like  Bevis  Marks, 
and  not  be  a  virtuous  and  most  upright  cha- 
racter] And  when  he  had  said  a  great  deal 
to  them  on  this  point,  he  remembered  that 
it  was  an  insult  to  their  understandings  to 
make  any  remarks  on  what  they  must  have 
felt  so  strongly  without  him,  and  therefore 
called  Sampson  Brass  into  the  witness-box, 
straightway. 

Then  up  comes  Mr.  Brass,  very  brisk 
and  fresh ;  and  having  bowed  to  the  judge, 
like  a  man  who  has  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  him  before,  and  who  hopes  he  has 
been  pretty  well  since  their  last  meeting, 
folds  his  arms,  and  looks  at  his  gentleman 
as  much  as  to  say  "  Here  I  am — full  of  evi- 
dence— Tap  me  !"  And  the  gentleman  does 
tap  him  presently,  and  with  great  discretion 
too;  drawing  off  the  evidence  by  little  and 
little,  and  making  it  run  quite  clear  and 
bright  in  the  eyes  of  all  present.  Then 
Kit's  gentleman  takes  him  in  hand,  but 
can  make  nothing  of  him ;  and  after  a  great 
many  very  long  questions  and  very  short 
answers,  Mr.  Sampson  Brass  goes  down  in 
glory. 

To  him  succeeds  Sarah,  who  in  like 
manner  is  easy  to  be  managed  by  Mr. 
Brass's  gentleman,  but  very  obdurate  to 
Kit's.  In  short,  Kit 's  gentleman  can  get 
nothing  out  of  her  but  a  repetition  of  what 
she  has  said  before  (only  a  little  stronger 
this  time,  as  against  his  client),  and  there- 
fore lets  her  go,  in  some  confusion.  Then 
Mr.  Brass's  gentleman  calls  Richard  Swi- 
veller,  and  Richard  Swiveller  appears  ac- 


Now  Mr.  Brass's  gentleman  has  it  whis- 
pered in  his  ear  that  this  witness  is  disposed 
to  be  friendly  to  the  prisoner — which,  to 
say  the  truth,  he  is  rather  glad  to  hear,  as 
his  strength  is  considered  to  lie  in  what  is 
familiarly  termed  badgering.  Wherefore 
he  begins  by  requesting  the  officer  to  be 
quite  sure  that  this  witness  kisses  the  book, 
and  then  goes  to  work  at  him,  tooth  and 
nail. 

"  Mr.  Swiveller,"  says  this  gentleman  to 
Dick,  when  he  has  told  his  tale  with  evi- 
dent reluctance  and  a  desire  to  make  the 
best  of  it ;  "  pray  sir,  where  did  you  dine 
yesterday!" — "Where  did  I  dine  yester- 
day"?"— "Ay  sir,  where  did  you  dine  yes- 
terday— was  it  near  here,  sir  1" — "  Oh  to 
be  sure— yes— just  over  the  way."—"  To 
be  sure.  Yes.  Just  over  the  way,"— re- 
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peats  Mr.  Brass's  gentleman,  with  a  glance 
at  the  court — •*  Alone,  sir !" — "  1  beg  your 
oardon,"  says  Mr.  Swiveller,  who  ha- 
cau<rht    the   question  —  ••  Ainu* . 
peats  Mr.  Brass's  gentleman  in  a  voice  of 
thunder,   "did  you  dm*-  alone  1    Diil  you 
treat  anybody,  6  ." — "Oh  \ 

'.   did,"  soys  Mr. 
with   a   smile.      "  Have   the   ; 

Jo  the  place  in  which  you  stand  (t 
p.-rlnps    you   have   reason 
that    it's   only    that    place)."  —  siy.- 
.n.  wilti  a 

the  dock  is  Mr.  Swivel- 
ler's  i  ;  "and  at- 

tend t  u  about  here  . 

yesterday  in  \ia  trial  was 

conr.i  ..    You 

treated   somebody.  that  some- 

body broth-  r  at  the  bar?" — 

Mr.  Sniveller  ,  -ig  to  explain — 

•d  Mr.  Brass's  gentle- 

inan — "  Rut  will  you  allow  me — " — "  Yes 
or  .\o.  PIT,"—"  .  hut— "— • 

it  was,"  cri'-s  the  gentleman,  taking  him 
up  short — "  And  a  verv  pretty  witness  you 
are !" 

Do  -s's  gentleman.    Kit's 

gentleman,  not  knowing  how  the  matter 
really  stands,  is  afraid  to  pursue  the  subject. 
Richard  Swiveller  retires  abashed.  Judge, 
jury,  and  spectators  have  visions  of  his 
lounging  about  with  an  ill-looking,  l:irir<>- 
whiskered,  dissolute  young  fellow  (>' 
feet  hijh.  The  reality  is,  little  Jacob,  with 
the  calves  ot"  his  logs  exposed  to  the  open 
air,  and  himself  tied  up  in  a  shawl.  No- 
body knows  the  truth,  everybody  believes  a 
falsehood— and  all  because  of  the  ingenuity 
of  Mr.  Brass's  gentleman  ! 

;i  come  the  witnesses  to  character, 
and  her.-  Mr.  Brass's  gentleman  shines 
again.  It  turns  out  tint  Mr.  Garland  has 
had  no  character  with  Kit,  no  recommend- 
ation of  him  but  AD  mother,  and 
that  he  waa  suddenly  dismissed  by  1; 
mer  master  tor 

Mr.  (irirlind,"  says  Mr.  Brass's 
"for  a  per>on  who  h  • 
of  lif<\  you  nr»\  to  sr> 
gnl-irly   indiscn 
think  so  Ino.  a  r 
taken  off.  hum!' 

-pectators  nettle  thf»mw»lves  in  th«-ir 

im.-d  in  th. 

n    will 
make  nTf.-it  fun   in  croas-« 

oer. 

Kit's  mother,  poor  woman,  i«  waiting  at 
he  grate   below   stairs,  accompanied   by 


Barbara's  mother  (who,  honest  soul !  never 
does  anything  but  cry,  and  hold  the  baby), 
and  a  sad  interview  ensues.  The  news- 
paper-reading turnkey  has  told  them  all. 
He  don't  think  it  will  be  transportation  for 
life,  because  there 's  time  to  prove  the  good 
character  yet,  and  that  is  sine  to  serve 
him.  lie  wonders  what  he  did  it  fur.  "Ho 
neverdkl  it!"  cr  >th<>r.  "\Vell," 

says    the    turnk  contradict 

.i-iher  he  did  or 
not." 

Kit's  mother  can  reach  his  hand  tin 

•  -d,  and  those  to 

whom  he  i,  ;ich  tenderness,  only 

'ich   aifonv.      Kit   bids  her 

co  of 

chihln-n  lifted  him, 

Barbara's  mother  in  ;>  >  take 

her  home. 

"Some  friend  will  rise  op  for  us,  mother," 
cries  Kit,  "  I  am  sure.  If  nut  now,  before 
long.  My  innocence  will  come  out,  mo- 
ther, and  I  shall  be  brought  back  again  ;  I 
feel  a  confidence  in  that.  You  mu>t  teach 
little  Jacob  and  the  baby  how  all  thi.- 
for  if  they  thought  I  had  ever  been  disho- 
nest, wh'-n  they  grew  old  enough  to  under- 
stand, it  would  break  my  heart  to  know  it, 
if  I  was  thousands  of  miles  away.  Oh  !  is 
there  no  good  gentleman  here,  who  will 
take  care  ofhrr  !" 

The  band  slips  out  of  his,  for  the  poor 
creature  sinks  down  upon  the  earth,  i 
sible.     Richard    Swiveller 
up,  elbows  the  bystanders  out  of  tht 
takes  her,  (after  some  trouble)  in  oi,«-  arm 
after  the  manner  of  theatrical   ravishrr.-, 
and  nodding  to  Kit,  and  commanding  Bar- 
bara's mother  to  follow,  for  he  has  a  coach 
waiting,  bears  her  swiftly  off. 

Well ;    Richard    took  her  home.     And 
what  astonishing  absurdities  in  the  way  of 
quotation  from  pong  and  poem,  he  perpe- 
trated   on    the  road,  no  man  knows.     He 
took   her  home,  and  >taid  till  .-In-  wn.- 
vpri-d;  and   having  no  money  to  pay  the 
coach,  went  back  in  state  to  B. 
bidding   tli<^   driver  (for  it   was   Saturday 
niirht)  wait  at  the  d<x>r  while  he  H. 

••  Mr.  Rirhar-!  fully, 

ing." 
-irons  a-*  Kit's  tale  had  appear 

i  did.  that   niffliL,  h(i; 
•M*  nflahle  cmpl  8  d'-«'p  vil« 

iVrlnp*    it    \v:i^   but    the   niin 

ist  witnottod  \\  iiia  careless 

'  uia^t 
it  waa  very 

as  few  words  as  possible,  what  he  wanted. 

Brass,  t.-ikmir  '>ut  hit 

paw.    ••Ha  ha!    To  be  sure  Mr.  Rich 
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ird,  to  be  sure  sir.  All  men  must  live. 
You  haven't  change  for  a  five  pound  note, 
have  yon  sir  ? 

"  No,"  returned  Dick,  shortly. 

••  Oh  !"  said  Brass,  "  here 's  the  very 
sum.  That  saves  trouble.  You're  very 
welcome  I'm  sure.  Mr.  Richard,  sir — " 

Dick,  who  had  by  this  time  reached  the 
door,  turned  round. 

"  You  needn't,"  said  Brass,  "  trouble 
yourself  to  come  back  any  more,  sir." 

"Eh!" 

"  You  see,  Mr.  Richard,"  said  Brass, 
thrusting  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  rock- 
ing himself  to  and  fro  upon  his  stool,  "  the 
fact  is,  that  a  man  of  your  abilities  is  lost, 

?uite  lost,  in  our  dry  and  mouldy  line. — 
t  's  terrible  drudgery, — shocking.  I  should 
say  now  that  the  stage,  or  the  —  or  the 
army,  Mr.  Richard,  or  something  very  su- 
perior in  the  licensed  victualling  way,  was 
the  kind  of  thing  that  would  call  out  the 
genius  of  such  a  man  as  you.  I  hope  you  '11 
look  in  to  see  us  now  and  then.  Sally,  sir, 
will  be  delighted  I'm  sure.  She's  ex- 
tremely sorry  to  lose  you,  Mr.  Richard, 
but  a  sense  of  her  duty  to  society  reconciles 
her.  An  amazing  creature  that,  sir  ! — 
You'll  find  the  money  quite  correct,  I 
thiriK.  There's  a  cracked  window  sir,  but 
I  fve  n/.-t  made  any  deduction  on  that  ac- 


count. Whenever  we  part  with  friends, 
Mr.  Richard,  let  us  part  liberally.  A  de- 
lightful sentiment  sir  !" 

To  all  these  rambling  observations,  Mr. 
Swiveller  answered  not  one  word,  but  re- 
turning for  the  aquatic  jacket,  rolled  it  into 
a  tight  round  ball,  looking  steadily  at  Brass 
meanwhile  as  if  he  had  some  intention  of 
bowling  him  down  with  it.  He  only  took 
it  under  his  arm,  however,  and  marched  out 
of  the  office  in  profound  silence.  Directly 
he  had  closed  the  door,  he  opened  it ;  stared 
in  again  for  a  few  moments  with  the  same 
portentous  gravity  ;  and  nodding  his  head 
once,  in  a  slow  and  ghost-like  manner,  va- 
nished. 

He  paid  the  coachman  and  turned  his 
back  on  Bevis  Murks,  big  with  great  de- 
signs for  the  comfor'ing  of  Kit's  mother, 
and  the  aid  of  Kit  himself. 

But  the  lives  of  gentlemen  devoted  to 
such  pleasures  as  Richard  Swiveller's,  are 
extremely  precarious.  The  spiritual  ex- 
citement of  the  last  fortnight,  working  upon 
a  system  affected  in  no  slight  degree  by 
the  spirituous  excitement  of  some  years, 
proved  a  little  too  much  for  him.  That 
very  night,  Mr.  Richard  was  seized  with 
nn  alarming  illness,  and  in  twenty-four 
hours  was  stricken  with  a  raging  fever. 
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»o  and  fvo  upon  his  hot,  u 
bed;  tormented  by  &  lieice  thirst  which 
nothing  could  appease;  Ui.able  to  find,  in 
any  change  of  posture,  a  moment's  peace 
or  ease ;  and  rambling  for  ever  through 
deserts  of  thought,  whcr  :is  no 

resting-place,  no  sight  or  sound  suggestive 
of  refreshment  or  repose,  nothing  but  a 
dull  eternal  weariness,  with  no  chinge  but 
the  restless  shirtings  of  his  miserable  body, 
and  the  weary  wanderings  of  his  mind, 
constant  still  to  one  ever-present  anxiety 
— to  a  sense  of  something  left  undone,  of 
some  fearful  obstacle  to  be  surmounted,  of 
some  irkn  t  would  not  be  driven 

away,  and  haunted  t  n-d  brain, 

now  in  this  ti>nn.  now  in  that  —  always 
shadowy  and  dim,  but  rec  '  >r  the 

same  phantom  in  every  shape  it  took, 
darkening  >n  like  an  evil  con- 

science, and  making  slumber  horrible;  in 
these  slow  tortures  of  his  dread  disease, 
the  unfortunate  Richard  lay  wasting  and 
consuming  inch  by  inch,  until  at  last,  when 
he  seemed  to  fight  and  struggle  to  rise  up, 
and  to  be  held  down  by  devils,  he  sunk  into 
a  deep  sleep,  and  dreamed  no  more. 

He  awoke;  and,  with  a  sensation  of 
most  blissful  rest,  better  than  sleep  itself, 
began  gradually  to  remember  something 
of  these  sufferings,  and  to  think  what  a 
long  night  it  h  .  .  and  whether  In- 

had  not  been  delirious  twice  or  thrice. 
Happening  in  the  midst  of  these  cogita- 
tK-ns  to  raise  his  hand,  he  was  astonish- 
ed to  find  how  heavy  it  seemed,  and 
yet  how  thin  ntid  light  it  really 
Still  he  f  uid  iiappy  ;  iiml 

having  no  curiosity  to  pursue  the  subject, 
ie<l    in    the  same   waking  slumber, 
until    his    attention    was    attracted    by    a 

This  n  uht  whet1 

had  locked  his  door  last  night,  and  • 
little  surprised  at  having  a  Co; 
tin;  n-oin.     Still,  he  lacke  Ic  fol- 

low up  this  tram  of  thoti;  uncon- 

sciously   fell,    in    a    luxury  of  rep< 
•taring  at  some  green  stripes  upon  the 
bed-furniture, and  a* 

ly  with    patches  of  '  .   \\hilo   the 

yellow  ground  between  made  grave  I -walk*, 
and    w  helped  out  a  long  per 
trim  garden*. 

He  was  rambling  in  imagination  upon 


these  terraces,  and  had  quite  lost  himself 
among  them  indeed,  when  he  heard  the 
cough  once  more.  The  walks  shrunk  into 
stripes  again  at  the  sound;  and  raising 
himself  a  little  in  the  bed,  and  holding  the 
curtain  open  with  one  hand,  he  looked  out 

The  same  room  certainly,  and  still  by 
candle-light;  but  with  what  unbounded 
astonishment  did  he  see  all  those  bottles, 
and  basins,  and  articles  of  linen  airing  by 
the  fire,  and  such-like  furniture  of  a  sick 
chamber — all  very  clean  and  neat,  but  all 
quite  different  from  anything  he  had  left 
there,  when  he  went  to  bed !  The  atmo- 
sphere, too,  filled  with  a  cool  smell  of  herbs 
and  vinegar;  the  floor  newly  sprinkled; 
the — the  what  1  The  Marchioness?  Yes; 
playing  cribbage  with  herself  at  the  table, 
There  she  sat,  intent  upon  her  game, 
coughing  now  and  then  in  a  subdued  man- 
ner, as  if  she  feared  to  disturb  him — shuf- 
fling the  cards,  cutting,  dealing,  playing, 
counting,  pegging;  going  through  all  the 
mysteries  of  cribbage,  as  though  she  had 
been  in  full  practice  from  her  cradle ! 

Mr.  Swiveller  contemplated  these  things 
for  a  short  time,  and  suffering  the  curtain 
to  fall  into  its  former  position,  laid  his  head 
upon  the  pillow  a 

"  I  'in  dreaming,"  thought  Richard, 
"that's  clear.  When  I  went  to  bed,  my 
hands  were  not  made  of  egg-shells;  and 
now  I  can  almost  sec  through  'em.  If  this 
is  not  a  dream,  I  have  woke  up  by  mistake 
in  an  Arabian  Niirht,  instead  of  a  I/ondou 
one.  But  I  have  no  doubt  I  'in  asleef. 
Not  the  least." 

Here  the  small  servant  had  another 
cough. 

•ry  remarkable!"  thought   Mr 
veller.       "I    nexrr    dreamt    such     a     re*l 
rough   as   that,  before.     I  v,  in- 

deed, tint  I  e\  «r  dreamt  eil her  a  COUgh  OC 
ipe  it  *s  part  of  the  philoso- 
phy uf  dreams  th-it  one  m-v.  r  «!,.,••..  There '• 
another — and  another— I  My,— 1  'in  drctnv 
ing  rather  ' 

tiie  purpose  of  testing  his  real  con- 
dition, Mr.  Swiveller.  arter  N.IIIO  reflection, 
pinched  himaelf  in  the  arm. 

-Queerer  stii;  [fct     "  I  came 

to  bed   rather    plump  ,  and 

now  there  'a  nothing  to  lay  hold  of.  I  *U 
take  another  turyejr?' 
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The  result  of  this  further  inspection 
was,  'to  convince  Mr.  Swiveller  that  the 
objects  by  which  he  was  surrounded  were 
real,  and  that  he  saw  them,  beyond  all 
question,  with  his  waking  eyes. 

44  It 's  an  Arabian  Night,  that 's  what  it 
is,"  said  Richard.  "  I  'm  in  Damascus  or 
Grand  Cairo.  The  Marchioness  is  a  Genie, 
and  having  had  a  wager  with  another 
Genie,  about  who  is  the  handsomest  young 
man  alive,  and  the  worthiest  to  be  the 
husband  of  the  Princess  of  China,  has 
brought  me  away,  room  and  all,  to  com- 
pare us  together.  Perhaps,"  said  Mr. 
Swiveller,  turning  languidly  round  upon 
his  pillow,  and  looking  on  that  side  of  his 
bed  which  was  next  the  wall,  "  tho  Prin- 
cess may  be  still — No,  she  's  gone." 

Not  feeling  quite  satisfied  with  this  ex- 
planation, as,  oven  taking  it  to  be  the  cor- 
rect one,  it  still  involved  a  little  mystery 
and  doubt,  Mr.  Swivellrr  raised  the  curt-tin 
again,  determined  to  take  the  first  favour- 
able opportunity  of  addressing  his  com- 
panion. An  occasion  soon  presented  itself. 
The  Marchioness  dealt,  turned  up  a  knave, 
and  omitted  to  take  the  usual  advantage  ; 
upon  which  Mr.  Swiveller  called  out  as 
loud  as  he  could—"  Two  for  his  heels !" 

The   Marchioness   jumped   up  quickly, 


and  clapped  her  hands.  "  Arabian  Night 
certainly,"  thought  Mr.  Swiveller ;  "the} 
always  clap  their  hands  instead  of  ringing 
the  bell.  Now  for  the  two  thousand  black 
slaves,  with  jars  of  jewels  on  their  heads." 

It  appeared,  however,  that  she  had  only 
clapped  her  hands  in  joy ;  for  directly  after- 
wards, she  began  to  laugh,  and  then  to 
cry  ;  declaring,  not  in  choice  Arabic,  but 
in  familiar  English,  that  she  was  "  so  glad, 
she  didn't  know  what  to  do." 

"  Marchioness,"  said  Mr.  Swiveller, 
thoughtfully,  "be  pleased  to  draw  nearer. 
Fir^t  of  all,  will  you  have  the  goodness  to 
inform  me  where  I  shall  find  my  voice; 
and  secondly,  what  has  become  of  my 
flesh?" 

The  Marchioness  only  shook  her  head 
mournfully,  and  cried  again ;  whereupon 
Mr.  Swiveller  (being  very  weak)  felt  his 
own  eyes  affected  likewise. 

"  I  begin  to  infer,  from  your  manner,  and 
these  appearances,  Marchioness,"  —  said 
Richard,  after  a  pause,  and  smiling  with  a 
trembling  lip,  "  that  I  have  been  ill." 

"  You  just  have !"  replied  the  small  ser- 
vant, wiping  her  eyes.  "  And  haven't 
you  been  a  talking  nonsense!'" 

"  Oh  !"  said  Dick.  "  Very  ill,  Marchio 
ness,  have  I  been 1" 
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"Dead,  all  but,"  replied  the  email  ser- 
vant. "  I  never  thought  you  'd  get  better. 
Thank  Heaven  you  have!" 

Mr.  Swiveller  was  silent  for  a  long 
while.  Bye  and  bye,  he  began  to  talk 
again —  inquiring  how  long  he  had  been 
there. 

"  Three  weeks  to-morrow,"  replied  the 
small  servant. 

-Three  what!"  said  Dick. 
14  V.  -turned    the    Marchioness 

emphatically ;  "  three  long,  slow,  \\  • 

The  bare  thought  of  having  been  in 
0uch  extremity,  caused  Richard  to  fall  into 
anotii  .  and  to  lie  Hat  down  again 

at  hut  full  length.     The  Marchioness,  hav- 
liie   bed-clothes  more  com- 
foitably,  and  felt  that  his  hands  and  lure- 
quite   cool — a  discovery  that 
filled  her  with  delight — cried  a  little  more, 
and    then   appl  i  to  getting  tea 

till  making  .-om»-  thin  dry  I 
While     she    was    thu.-  .     Mr. 

Swixelli-r  looked  dii  with  a  grateful  heart, 
very  111110:1  ..  thorouuh- 

ly  at  :  :id  attrimit- 

ini:   t.'iis    attention,  in  its  origin,  to  Sally 

:,  he  could 

not  t  M   the   Marchio- 

uad   finifli'  -ting,  she  spread 

a  clean  cloth  on  a  tray,  and  brought  him 

some  cri.-p  slices  and  a  great  basin  of  weak 

ith  which  (she  «aid)  the  doctor  had 

leit  u«,rd   he  miiiht   refresh  himself  \\hen 

he  awoke.     She  propped  him  up  with  pil- 

"kilfully  as  if  she  had  been 

a  profp>.-;onal  nurse  all  her  life,  at  least  as 

:iid   lonk-'d  on  with  unutterable 

lie    ihe    patient  —  stopping 

to  -hake  her  by  the 

[x>or  meal  with  an  appetite 

and  r-  dainties  of 

-  any  other  circumst, 

to   prmoke.      Having 
and    disposed    everything: 
it  him  ngam,  she  sat  down 
tl  ih< 

.Mrs*,"     raid     Mr.   Swiveller, 
s 

'       '  '.-  r  fare  into 

•  •  "•  rmo-t    pii- 

tan;.'!  .  w  M,  ami  r-hook  h«T 

••  U  u    M  eu   IP 

taid  I: 

:  .  .    '. 

Mr.  >\n\rll.  r  :min'-i!uite!v  In,- 
dim  n  aghin  qiiitu  tl.'. 

minute*.     By  alow  degrees  be 
after  that  lapM 

Ol   firm1,  nnii  inquire.!  : 

do   you    live,    Marctuo- 


"  Live  !w  cried  the  small  servant 
"  Here  !" 

"Oh!"  said  Mr.  Swiveller.  And  with 
that  he  fell  down  flat  again,  as  suddenly  as 
if  he  had  been  shot.  Thus  he  remained, 
motionless  and  bereft  of  speech,  until  she 
had  finished  her  meal,  put  everything  in 
ita  place,  and  swept  the  hearth  ;  when  he 
motioned  her  to  bring  a  chair  to  the  bed- 
side, and  being  propped  up  again,  opened 
a  farther  conversation. 

-And  t-o,M  said  Dick,  "you  have  run 
away  1" 

44  Yea,"  said  the  Marchioness,  "and 
they  've  been  a  tizn.; 

"Been —  1  beer  your  pardon,"  said  Dick 
— "  what  have  l!  •  mg  !" 

"Been  a  tizing  of  me — tixmg  you  know 
—  in  the  i  the  Mar- 

chioness. 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  Dick,  "advertising  I" 

The  small  servant  nodded,  and  winked. 
Her  eyes  were  so  red  uitli  waking  and 
crying,  that  the  Tragic  MUM-  mi«jht  have 
\\inki-d  with  greater  coiiM>tenov.  And  so 
Dick  felt. 

"Tell  me,"  said  he,  "how  it  was  that 
you  thought  of  coming  hrrr." 

"  Why,  you  .•*«•!•,"  r«-tnri.rd  the  Marchio- 
ness, "  uhen  you  wan  gone,  I  hadn't  an} 
friend  at  all,  because  the  lodger  he  i 
come  back,  and  1  didn't  know  where  either 
him  or  you  was  to  be  found,  you  know. 
But  one  mornm-j,  W!I»MI  I  u 

"Was  near  a  kevh  d  Mr. 

Swiveller,  observing  that  she  talt«'n-d. 

"Well  then,"  said  the  small  servant, 
nodding;  "  when  I  was  near  the  office  key- 
hole— as  you  pee  me  through,  you  know — 
I  heard  somelnxly  saying  that  .-he  lived 
here,  and  \\as  the  lady  \\hiv-"  house  you 
lodged  at,  and  that  you  was  took  very  had, 
and  wouldn't  nobody  come  and  take  care 
of  you.  Mr.  Brass,  he  says,  •  It 's  no  busi- 
ness of  mine;'  nnd  Miss  Sally,  she  says, 
•  !!••  '  a  funny  chap,  but  it  's  no  husineef 
of  mine;1  and  the  lady  went  away,  nnd 
slammed  the  door  t»,  uhen  >h'-  \vrnt 
can  tell  you.  So  I  run  n\*:i\  that  • 
and  come  hen-,  and  t«-ld  'em  you  wa»  my 
hroth.-r,  and  tin-;,  i  and  I  've 

••  This   jxx.r   liltli-  Mnrr1  been 

wearing  hi-rwlf  to  d.-uth  :"  cri«-d  Dick. 

"No  I  IniM'ii't."  .-In-  returned,  "  not  a  bit 

•i   mind  nl>.  I    like 

••11  h-nl  u  sleep,  hleea 

you,  in  one  of  (hem  rliair-.     Hut  if  you  had 
' 

sjM'eche*. 

.  \.  d  it — I'm  HO  giad 
you're  betu-r,  Mr  lj\ 
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"  Livcrer,  indeed  !"  said  Dick  thought- 
fully. "  It's  well  I  am  a  liverer.  I  strong- 
ly suspect  I  should  have  died,  Marchioness, 
but  for  you." 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Swivel ler  took  the 
small  servant's  hand  in  his  again,  and  be- 
ing, as  we  have  seen,  but  poorly,  might  in 
struggling  to  express  his  thanks  have  made 
his  eyes  as  red  as  hers,  but  that  she  quickly 
changed  the  theme  by  making  him  lie 
down,  and  urging  him  to  keep  very  quiet. 

"The  doctor,"  she  told  him,  "said  you 
must  be  kept  quite  still,  and  there  was  to 
be  no  noise  nor  nothing.  Now,  take  a  rest, 
and  then  we'll  talk  again.  I  Ml  sit  by  you, 
you  know.  If  you  shut  your  eyes,  perhaps 
you  '11  go  to  sleep.  You  Ml  be  all  the  better 
for  it,  if  you  do." 

The  Marchioness,  in  saying  these  words, 
brought  a  little  table  to  the  bed-side,  took 
her  seat  at  it,  and  began  to  work  away  at 
the  concoction  of  some  cooling  drink,  with 
the  address  of  a  score  of  chemists.  Rich- 
ard Swiveller,  being  indeed  fatigued,  fell 
into  a  slumber,  and  waking  in  about  half 
an  hour,  inquired  what  time  it  was. 

"  Just  gone  half  after  six,"  replied  his 
small  friend,  helping  him  to  sit  up  again. 

"  Marchioness,"  said  Richard,  passing  his 
hand  over  his  forehead  and  turning  sudden- 
ly round,  as  though  the  subject  but  that 
moment  flashed  upon  him,  "  what  has  be- 
come of  Kit?" 

He  had  oeen  sentenced  to  transportation 
for  a  great  many  years,  she  said. 

"  Has  he  gone  1"  asked  Dick — "his  mo- 
ther —  how  is  she,  —  what  has  become  of 
her?" 

His  nurse  shook  her  head,  and  answered 
that  she  knew  nothing  about  them.  "  But, 
if  I  thought,"  said  she,  very  slowly,  "  that 
you  'd  keep  quiet,  and  not  put  yourself  into 
another  fever,  I  could  tell  you — but  I  won't 
now." 

"  Yes,  do,"  said  Dick.  •«  It  will  amuse 
me." 

"  Oh  !  would  it  though  ?"  rejoined  the 
small  servant,  with  a  horrified  look,  "I 
know  better  than  that.  Wait  till  you  're 
better,  and  then  I  Ml  tell  you." 

Dick  looked  very  earnestly  at  his  little 
friend :  and  his  eyes  being  large  and  hollow 
from  illness  assisted  the  expression  so  much, 
that  she  was  quite  frightened,  and  besought 
oim  not  to  think  any  more  about  it.  What 
nad  already  fallen  from  her,  however,  had 
not  orly  piqued  his  curiosity,  but  seriously 
alarmed  him,  wherefore  he  urged  her  to 
tell  him  the  worst  at  once. 

"  Oh !  there  's  no  worst  in  it,"  said  the 
•mall  servant.  «•  It  hasn't  anything  to  do 
with  you  '* 

'  Ha»  ic  anything  to  do  with  —  is  it  any- 


thing you  heard  through  chinks  or  key 
holes  —  and  that  you  were  not  intended  tu 
hear  ?"  asked  Dick,  in  a  breathless  state. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  small  servant. 

"In  —  in  Bevis  Marks'?"  pursued  Dick 
hastily.  ••  Conversations  between  Brass  and 
Sally  1" 

"  Yes,"  cried  the  small  servant  again. 

Richard  Swiveller  thrust  his  lank  arm 
out  of  bed,  and  griping  her  by  the  wrist  and 
drawing  her  close  to  him,  bade  her  out 
with  it,  and  freely  too,  or  he  would  not  an- 
swer for  the  consequences ;  being  wholly 
unable  to  endure  that  state  of  excitement 
and  expectation.  She,  seeing  that  he  was 
greatly  agitated,  and  that  the  effects  of 
postponing  her  revelation  might  be  much 
more  injurious  than  any  that  were  likely  to 
ensue  from  its  being  made  at  once,  promised 
compliance,  on  condition  that  the  patient 
kept  himself  perfectly  quiet,  and  abstained 
from  starting  up  or  tossing  about. 

44  But  if  you  begin  to  do  that,"  said  the 
small  servant,  "  I  Ml  leave  off.  And  so  I 
tell  you." 

"  You  can't  leave  off  till  you  have  gon« 
on,"  said  Dick.  "  And  do  go  on,  there  's  a 
darling.  Speak,  sister,  speak.  Pretty  Polly 
say — Oh  tell  me  when,  and  tell  me  where, 
pray  Marchioness,  I  beseech  you." 

Unable  to  resist  these  fervent  adjura- 
tions, which  Richard  Swiveller  poured  out 
as  passionately  as  if  they  had  been  of  the 
most  solemn  and  tremendous  nature  hie 
companion  spoke  thus : 

"  Well !  Before  I  run  away,  I  used  to 
sleep  in  the  kitchen  —  where  we  played 
cards,  you  know.  Miss  Sally  used  to  keep  the 
key  of  the  kitchen-door  in  her  pocket,  and 
she  always  came  down  at  night  to  take 
away  the  candle  and  rake  out  the  fire. 
When  she  had  done  that,  she  left  me  to  gu 
to  bed  in  the  dark,  locked  the  door  on  tht 
outside,  put  the  key  in  her  pocket  again, 
and  kept  me  locked  up  till  she  came  down 
in  the  morning  —  very  early  I  can  tell  you 
— and  let  me  out.  I  was  terrible  afraid  of 
being  kept  like  this,  because  if  there  was  a 
fire,  I  thought  they  might  forget  me  and 
only  take  care  of  themselves  you  know. 
So  whenever  I  see  an  old  rusty  key  any- 
where, I  picked  it  up  and  tried  if  it  would 
fit  the  door,  and  at  last  I  found  in  the  dust 
cellar  a  key  that  did  fit  it." 

Here  Mr.  Swiveller  made  a  violent  de- 
monstration with  his  legs.  But  the  small 
servant  immediately  pausing  in  her  talk, 
he  subsided  again,  and  pleading  a  moment 
ary  forgelfulness  of  their  compact,  entreated 
her  to  proceed. 

"They  kept  me  very  short,"  said  th* 
small  servant.  Oh !  you  can't  think  how 
short  they  kept  me.  So  I  used  to  come 
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out  at  night  after  they'd  gone  to  bed,  and 
feel  about  in  the  dark  for  bits  of  biscuit,  or 
sangwitches  that  you'd  left  in  the  office,  or 
even  pieces  of  orange  peel  to  put  into  cold 
water  and  make  believe  it  was  wine.  Did 
you  ever  taste  orange  peel  and  water  ?" 

Mr.  Swiveller  replied  that  he  had  never 
tasted  that  ardent  liquor ;  and  once  more 
urged  his  friend  to  resume  the  thread  of 
her  narrative. 

"  If  you  make  believe  very  much,  it's 
quite  nice,"  said  the  small  servant ;  "  but  if 
you  don't,  you  knov.»,  it  seems  as  if  it  would 
bear  a  little  more  seasoning,  certainly. 
Well,  sometimes  I  used  to  come  out  after 
they'd  gone  to  bed,  and  sometimes  before, 
you  know;  and  one  or  two  nights  before 
there  was  all  that  precious  noise  in  the  of- 
fice— when  the  young  man  was  took  I 
mean — I  come  up  stairs  while  Mr.  Brass 
and  Miss  Sally  was  a  sittin'  at  the  office 
fire  ;  and  I  Ml  tell  you  the  truth,  that  I  come 
to  listen  again,  about  the  key  of  the  safe." 

Mr.  Swiveller  gathered  up  his  knees  so 
as  to  make  a  great  cone  of  the  bed-clothes, 
and  conveyed  into  his  countenance  an  ex- 
pression of  the  utmost  concern.  But  the 
small  servant  pausing,  and  holding  up  her 
finger,  the  cone  gently  disappeared,  though 
the  look  of  concern  did  not. 

"  There  was  him  and  her,"  said  the  small 
servant,  "a  sittin'  by  the  fire,  and  talking 
softly  together.  Mr.  Brass  says  to  Miss 
Sally,  'Upon  my  word,'  he  says,  'it's  a 
dangerous  thing,  and  it  might  get  us  into  a 
world  of  trouble,  and  I  don't  half  like  it.' 
She  says — you  know  her  way  —  she 
'  You  're  the  chickenest-hearted,  feeblest, 
faint«-.-t  man  I  ever  see,  and  I  think,'  she 
•ays,  •  that  I  ought  to  have  been  the  brother, 
and  you  the  sister.  Isn't  Quilp,'  she  says, 
'our  principal  support!'  'He  certainly  is,' 
says  Mr.  Brass.  '  And  an't  we,'  she  says, 
'constantly  ruining  somebody  or  other  in 
the  Y.  ..••"."  •  We  certainly  are,' 

says  Mr.  Brass.    '  Then  doei  it  signilj. 
says,  'about  ruining  this  Kit  when  Quilp 
desire-  it  "    '  It  crrtainly  does  not  utility,' 
says   Brass.     T.  whispered   and 

laughed  for  a  long  time  about  there  being 
no  danger  if  it  was 

Mr.    1 1  mss  pulls  out  .  and 

•aye, ' 
five-pound  :    •• .     We'll  agree  tlm' 

tys.     *K!' 
morning,  I 

you'll  get  out  of  the  way,  and  I  '11  clmr  off 
'Mr.  Richard.  ! 

him  in  conversation,  and  put  this  pr 
in  his  hat.     I  Ml  manage  so,  beside 
says,  'that  Mr.  Richard  slmil  find  it 
and  ! 
get  Christopher  out  of  Mr.  Quilp'0  way, 
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and  satisfy  Mr.  Quilp's  grudges,'  he  says, 
'  the  Devil 's  in  it'  Miss  Sally  laughed,  and 
said  that  was  a  good  plan,  and  as  they 
seemed  to  be  moving  away,  and  I  was 
afraid  to  stop  any  longer,  1  went  down 
stairs  again. — TL 

The  small  servant  had  gradually  worked 
herself  into  as  much  agitation  as  Mr.  Swiv- 
eller, and  therefore  made  no  effort  to  re- 
strain him  when  he  sat  up  in  bed  and  hasti- 
ly demanded  whether  this  etury  had  been 
told  to  anybody. 

"  How  could  it  be !"  replied  his  nurse. 
"  I  was  almost  afraid  to  think  about  it,  and 
hoped  the  young  man  would  be  let  off. 
When  I  heard  'cm  say  they  had  found  him 
guilty  of  what  he  didn't  do,  you  was  gone, 
and  so  was  the  lodger  —  though  I  think  I 
should  have  been  frightened  to  tell  him, 
even  if  he  'd  been  there.  Ever  since  I  come 
here,  you  've  been  out  of  your  senses,  and 
what  would  have  been  the  good  of  telling 
you  then  1" 

irchioness,"  said  Mr.  Swiveller,  pluck- 
ing off  his  nightcap  and  flinging  it  to  the 
other  end  of  the  room ;  "  if  you  '11  do  me 
the  favour  to  retire  for  a  few  minutes  and 
see  what  sort  of  a  night  it  is,  I  '11  get  up." 

"  You  mustn't  think  of  such  a  thing," 
cried  his  nurse. 

"  I  must  indeed,"  said  the  patient,  look- 
ing round  the  room.  "  Whereabouts  are  my 
clothes !" 

"  Oh  I  'm  so  glad — you  havn't  got  any," 
replied  the  Marchioness. 

••  Ma'am  !"  said  Mr.  Swiveller,  in  great 
astonishment. 

"  I  've  been  obliged  to  sell  them  every 
one,  to  get  the  things  that  were  ordered 
tor  you.  But  don't  take  on  about  that," 
urged  the  Marchioness,  as  Dick  fell  back 
upon  his  pillow.  "  You  're  too  weak  to 
st:ind,  indeed." 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  Richard  dolefully, 
"  that  you  're  right.  What  ought  I  to  do ! 
what  is  to  be  done  !" 

It  naturally  occurred  to  him    inon  veiy 

little  reflection,  that  the  first  step  to  take 

would  be  to  communicate  with  one  of  the 

Mr.  Garlands  instantly.     It  was  very  pos- 

sible  that  Mr.  Abel  had  not  y<  t  left  the  O& 

In  as  little  time  as  it  takes  to  tell  it, 

•  had  the  address  in  pencil 

piece  of  paper;  a  verbal  description 

•  T  and  son,  \\i.  enable  her 

.tiiotit  diuVulty  ;  and 

a  special  caution  to  be  ah\ 

stcr,  in  consent.  mnV 

it  antipathy  to  Kit    Armed  with  them; 

•Itoder  powers,  she  hurried  away,  commit 

•ioncd  to  bring  either  old 

' -««lily,  to  that  apartiii' 

1  I  suppose,"  said  Dick,  as  she  closed  nn» 
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door  slowly,  and  peeped  into  the  room  again 
to  make  sure  that  he  was  comfortable,  "  I 
suppose  there's  nothing  left  —  not  BO  much 
as  a  waistcoat  even  1" 
"  No,  nothing." 


"  It 's  embarrassing,"  said  Mr.  Swiveller, 
"  in  case  of  fire — even  an  umbrella  would  be 
something  —  but  you  did  quite  right,  dea* 
Marchioness.  I  should  have  died  without 
you." 


CHAPTER  THE  SIXTY-FIFTH. 


IT  was  well  for  the  small  servant  that 
she  was  of  a  sharp,  quick  nature,  or  the 
consequence  of  sending  her  out  alone,  from 
the  very  neighbourhood  in  which  it  was  most 
dangerous  for  her  to  appear,  would  proba- 
bly have  been  the  restoration  of  Miss  Sally 
Brass  to  the  supreme  authority  over  her 
person.  Not  unmindful  of  the  risk  she  ran, 
however,  the  Marchioness  no  sooner  left 
the  house  than  she  dived  into  the  first  dark 
by-way  that  presented  itself,  and  without 
any  present  reference  to  the  point  to  which 
her  journey  tended,  made  it  her  first  busi- 
ness to  put  two  good  miles  of  brick  and 
mortar  between  herself  and  Bevis  Marks. 

When  she  had  accomplished  this  object, 
she  began  to  shape  her  course  for  the 
notary's  office,  to  which — shrewdly  inquir- 
ing of  apple-women,  and  oyster-sellers,  at 
street-corners,  rather  than  in  lighted  shops, 
or  of  well-dressed  people,  at  the  hazard  of 
attracting  notice  —  she  easily  procured  a 
direction.  As  carrier-pigeons,  on  being 
first  let  loose  in  a  strange  place,  beat  the 
air  at  random  for  a  short  time,  before  dart- 
ing off  towards  the  spot  for  which  they  are 
designed,  so  did  the  Marchioness  flutter 
round  and  round,  until  she  believed  herself 
in  safety,  and  then  bear  swiftly  down  upon 
the  port  for  which  she  was  bound. 

She  had  no  bonnet — nothing  on  her  head 
but  a  great  cap,  which  in  some  old  time 
had  been  worn  by  Sally  Brass,  whose  taste 
in  head-dresses  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
peculiar — and  her  speed  was  rather  retard- 
ed than  assisted  by  her  shops,  which,  being 
extremely  large  and  slipshod,  flew  off  every 
now  and  then,  and  were  difficult  to  find 
again  among  the  crowd  of  passengers. 
Indeed  the  poor  little  creature  experienced 
so  much  trouble  and  delay  from  having  to 
grope  hr  these  articles  of  dress  in  mud 
and  Kennel,  and  suffered  in  these  researches 
so  much  jostling,  pushing,  squeezing,  and 
bandying  from  hand  to  hand,  that  by  the 
time  she  reached  the  street,  in  which  the 
notary  lived,  she  was  fairly  worn  out  and 
exhausted,  and  could  not  refrain  from 
tears 


But  to  have  got  there  at  last,  was  a  great 
comfort,  especially  as  there  were  lights 
still  burning  in  the  office  window,  and 
therefore  some  hope  that  she  was  not  too 
late.  So  the  Marchioness  dried  her  eyes, 
with  the  backs  of  her  hands,  and  stealing 
softly  up  the  steps,  peeped  in  through  the 
glass  door. 

Mr.  Chuckster  was  standing  behind  the 
lid  of  his  desk,  making  such  preparations 
towards  finishing  off  for  the  night,  as  pull- 
ing down  his  wristbands  and  pulling  up  his 
shirt-collar,  settling  his  neck  more  grace- 
fully in  his  stock,  and  secretly  arranging 
his  whiskers  by  the  aid  of  a  little  triangu- 
lar bit  of  looking-glass.  Before  the  ashea 
of  the  fire  stood  two  gentlemen,  one  of 
whom  she  rightly  judged  to  be  the  notary, 
and  the  other  (who  was  buttoning  his  great- 
coat, and  was  evidently  about  to  depart 
immediately)  Mr.  Abel  Garland. 

Having  made  these  observations,  the 
small  spy  took  counsel  with  herself,  and 
resolved  to  wait  in  the  street,  until  Mr 
Abel  came  out,  as  there  would  be  then  nc 
fear  of  having  to  speak  before  Mr.  Chuck- 
ster, and  less  difficulty  in  delivering  her 
message.  With  this  purpose  she  slipped 
out  again,  and  crossing  the  road,  sat  down 
upon  a  door-step  just  opposite. 

She  had  hardly  taken  this  position,  when 
there  came  dancing  up  the  street,  with  his 
legs  all  wrong,  and  his  head  everywhere 
by  turns,  a  pony.  This  pony  had  a  little 
phaeton  behind  him,  and  a  man  in  it ;  but 
neither  man  nor  phaeton  seemed  to  embar- 
rass him  in  the  least,  as  he  reared  up  on 
his  hind  legs,  or  stopped,  or  went  on,  or 
stood  still  again,  or  backed,  or  went  side- 
ways, without  the  smallest  reference  to 
them,  just  as  the  fancy  seized  him,  and  as 
if  he  was  the  freest  animal  in  the  creation. 
When  they  came  to  the  notary's  door,  the 
man  called  out  in  a  yer^  respectful  man- 
ner, "  Woa  then,"  — intimating  that  if  he 
might  venture  to  express  a  wish,  it  would 
be  that  they  stopped  there.  The  pony 
made  a  moment's  pause ;  but  as  if  it  occur 
red  to  him  that  to  stop  when  he  wat  TO- 
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quired,  might  be  to  establish  an  inconveni-  |  Bein?  out  of  breath  by  the  time  she  came 

op  with  it,  she  was  unable  to  make  him 
hear.  The  case  was  desperate;  for  the 
pony  was  quickening  his  pace.  The  Mar- 


ent  and  dangerous  precedent,  he  imme- 
diately started  off  again,  rattled  at  a  fast 
trot  to  the  street-corner,  wheeled  round, 
came  back,  and  then  stopped  of  his  own 
accord. 

"  Oh !  you  're  a  precious  creatur !"  said 
the  man  —  who  didn't  venture  by  the  bve 
to  come  out  in  his  true  colours,  until  he 
was  safe  upon  the  pavement.  «•  I  wish  I 
had  the  rewarding  of  you, — I  do." 

"  What  has  he  been  doinjr  ?"  said  Mr. 
Abel,  tying  a  shawl  round  his  neck,  as  he 
ctTne  down  the  steps. 

"He's  enough  to  fret  a  man's  heart 
out,'  replied  the  hostler.  «•  Flo  is  the  most 
wicious  rascal — Woa  then,  will  you?" 

"  He  '11  never  stand  still,  if  you  call  him 
names,"  said  Mr.  Abel,  getting  in,  and 
taking  the  rein-.  ••  H->  "s  a  very  good  fel- 
low, if  you  know  how  to  manasre  him. 


chioness  hung  on  behind  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  feeling  that  she  could  go  no 
farther,  and  must  soon  yield,  clambered  by 
a  vigorous  effort  into  the  hinder  seat,  and 
in  so  doing,  lost  one  of  the  shoes  for  ever. 

Mr.  Abel  being  in  a  thoughtful  frame  of 
mind,  and  having  quite  enough  to  do,  to 
keep  the  pony  going,  went  jogging  on 
without  looking  round,  little  dreaming  of 
the  strange  figure  that  was  close  behind 
him,  until  the  Marchioness,  having  in  some 
degree  recovered  her  breath,  and  the  lose 
of  her  shoe,  and  the  novelty  of  her  posi- 
tion, altered  close  into  his  ear,  the  words — 

"  I  say,  sir"— 

He  turned  his  head  quickly  enough  then, 
and  stopping  the  pony,  cried,  with  some 


the  first  time  he  has  been  out,  this  !  trepidation,  "  God  bless  me,  what  is  this !" 
lon^  while,  for  he  has  lost  his  old  driver  j      "  Don't  be  frightened,  sir,"  replied  the 
and  wouldn't  stir  for  anybody  else,  till  this    still  panting  messenger.     "  Oh,  I  've  run 
morning.     The  lamps  are  right,  are  they  1    such  a  way  after  you  !" 
That 's  well.     Be  here   to   take    him    to-        "  What   do  you  want  with    me  !"   said 

Mr.  Abel.     "  How  did  you  come  here?" 
"  I  got  in  behind,"  replied  the  Marchio- 


morrow,  if  you  please.     Good  night !" 

And  after  one  or  two  strange  pin 


ed   to  Mr.  Abel's   mildness,    and    trotted 
gently  off. 

All  this  time  Mr.  Chuckster  had  been 
standing  at  the  door,  and  the  small  servant 
had  been  afraid  to  approach.  She  had  no- 
thing for  it  now,  therefore,  but  to  run  after 
the  chaise,  and  call  to  Mr.  Abel  to  stop. 


quite  of  his  own  invention,  the  pony  yield-    ness.     "Oh    please   drive   on,  sir —  don't 

~i    .„    M.    AI^P.   _:ij —j  '4—»^i    8top— and  go  towards  the  city,  will  you? 

And  oh  do  please  make  haste,  because  it 's 
of  consequence.  There 's  somebody  wants 
•  you  there.  He  sent  me  to  say, 
would  yon  come  directly,  and  that  he 
knowed  all  about  Kit,  and  could  save  him 
yet,  and  prove  his  innocence  " 
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"  What  do  you  tell  me,  child  1" 

"  The  truth,  upon  my  word  and  honour 
I  do.  But  please  do  drive  on  —  quick, 
please.  I  've  been  such  a  time  gone,  he  '11 
think  I  'm  lost." 

Mr.  Abel  involuntarily  urged  the  pony 
forward.  The  pony,  impelled  by  some  se- 
cret sympathy  or  some  new  caprice,  burst 
into  a  great  pace,  and  neither  slackened  it, 
nor  indulged  in  any  eccentric  performances, 
until  they  arrived  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Swiv- 
eller's  lodgings,  where,  marvellous  to  re- 
late, he  consented  to  stop  when  Mr.  Abel 
checked  him. 

"See!  It's  that  room  up  there,"  said  the 
Marchioness  pointing  to  one  where  there 
was  a  faint  light.  "  Come  !" 

Mr.  Abel,  who  was  one  of  the  simples.  -»nd 
most  retiring  creatures  in  existence,  and 
naturally  timid  withal,  hesitated;  for  he 
had  heard  of  people  being  decoyed  into 
strange  places  to  be  robbed  and  murdered, 
under  circumstances  very  like  the  present, 
and  for  anything  he  knew  to  the  contrary, 
by  guides  very  like  the  Marchioness.  His 
regard  for  Kit,  however,  overcame  every 
other  consideration.  So  entrusting  Whisker 
to  the  charge  of  a  man  who  was  lingering 
hard  by  in  expectation  of  the  job,  he  suffer- 
ed his  companion  to  take  his  hand,  and  lead 
him  up  the  dark  and  narrow  stairs. 

He  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  him- 
self conducted  into  a  dimly-lighted  sick 
chamber,  where  a  man  was  sleeping  tran- 
quilly in  bed. 

"  An't  it  nice  to  see  him  lying  there  so 
quiet  1"  said  his  guide,  in  an  earnest  whis- 
per. "  Oh  !  you  'd  say  it  was,  if  you  had 
only  seen  him  two  or  three  days  ago." 

Mr.  Abel  made  no  answer,  and  to  say 
the  truth,  kept  a  long  way  from  the  bed 
and  very  near  the  door.  His  guide,  who  ap- 
peared to  understand  his  reluctance,  trim- 
med the  candle,  and  taking  it  in  her  hand, 
approached  the  bed.  As  she  did  so,  the 
sleeper  started  up,  and  he  recognized  in  the 
wasted  face  the  features  of  Richard  Swiv- 
cller. 

"Why,  how  is  this!"  said  Mr.  Abel 
kindly,  as  he  hurried  towards  him.  "  You 
have  been  ill?" 

"Very,"  replied  Dick.  "Nearly  dead. 
You  might  have  chanced  to  hear  of  your 
Richard  on  his  bier,  but  for  the  friend  I 
Bent  to  fetch  you.  Another  shake  of  the 
hand,  Marchioness,  if  you  please.  Sit 
down,  sir." 

Mr.  Abel  seemed  rather  astonished  to 


hear  of  the  quality  of  his  guide,  and  took 
a  chair  by  the  bedskle. 

"  I  have  sent  for  you,  sir,"  said  Dick- 
"  but  she  told  you  on  what  account  1" 

"  She  did.  I  am  quite  bewildered  by  au 
this.  I  really  don't  know  what  to  say,  or 
think,"  replied  Mr.  Abel. 

"  You  '11  say  that  presently ,"  retorted 
Dick.  "  Marchioness,  take  a  seat  on  the 
bed,  will  you  ]  Now,  tell  this  gentleman 
all  that  you  told  me;  and  be  particular. 
Don't  you  speak  another  word,  sir." 

The  story  was  repeated ;  it  was,  in 
effect,  exactly  the  same  as  before,  without 
any  deviation  or  omission.  Richard  Swi- 
veller  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  his  visiter, 
during  its  narration,  and  directly  it  was 
concluded,  took  the  word  again. 

"  You  have  heard  it  all,  and  you  '11  not 
forget  it.  I  'm  too  giddy,  and  too  queer, 
to  suggest  anything;  but  you  and  your 
friends  will  know  what  to  do.  After  this 
long  delay,  every  minute  is  an  age.  If 
ever  you  went  home  fast  in  your  life,  go 
home  fast  to-night.  Don't  stop  to  say  one 
word  to  me,  but  go.  She  will  be  found 
here,  whenever  she  's  wanted  ;  and  as  to 
me,  you  're  pretty  sure  to  find  me  at  home, 
for  a  week  or  two.  There  are  more  rea- 
sons than  one  for  that.  Marchioness,  a 
light.  If  you  lose  another  minute  in  look- 
ing at  me,  sir,  I  '11  never  forgive  you  !" 

Mr.  Abel  needed  no  further  remonstrance 
or  persuasion.  He  was  gone  in  an  instant ; 
and  the  Marchioness,  returning  from  light- 
ing him  down  stairs,  reported  that  the  po- 
ny, without  any  preliminary  objection 
whatever,  had  dashed  away  at  full  gallop. 

"  That 's  right !"  said  Dick ;  "  and  hearty 
of  him ;  and  I  honour  him  for  this  time. 
But  get  some  supper  and  a  mug  of  beer, 
for  I  am  sure  you  must  be  tired.  Do  have 
a  mug  of  beer.  It  will  do  me  as  much 
good  to  see  you  take  it  as  if  I  might  drink 
it  myself." 

Nothing  but  this  assurance  could  have 
prevailed  upon  the  small  nurse  to  indulge 
in  such  a  luxury.  Having  eaten  and  drunk 
to  Mr.  Swiveller's  extreme  contentment, 
given  him  his  drink,  and  put  everything  in 
neat  order,  she  wrapped  herself  in  an  old 
coverlet  and  lay  down  upon  the  rug  before 
the  fire. 

Mr.  Swiveller  was  by  that  time  mur- 
muring in  his  sleep.  "  Strew  then,  oh 
strew,  a  bed  of  rushes.  Here  will  we  stay 
till  morning  blushes.  Good  night,  Marchio- 
ness." 
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On  awaking  in  the  morning,  Richard 
Swiveller  became  conscious  by  slow  de- 
grees of  whispering  voices  in  his  room. 
Looking  out  between  the  curtains,  he 
espied  Mr.  Garland,  Mr.  Abel,  the  notary, 
and  the  single  gentleman,  gathered  round 
the  Marchioness,  and  talking  to  her  with 
great  earnestness,  but  in  very  subdued 
tones  —  fearing,  no  doubt,  to  disturb  him. 
He  lost  no  time  in  letting  them  know  that 
this  precaution  was  unnecessary,  and  all 
four  gentlemen  directly  approached  his 
bedside.  Old  Mr.  Garland  was  the  first  to 
stretch  out  his  hand,  and  inquire  how  he  felt. 

Dick  was  about  to  answer  that  he  felt 
much  better,  though  still  as  weak  as  need 
be,  when  his  little  nurse,  pushing  the  visi- 
ters  aside,  and  pressing  up  to  his  pillow,  as 
if  in  jealousy  of  their  interference,  set  his 
breakfast  before  him,  and  insisted  on  his 
taking  it,  before  he  underwent  the  fatigue 
of  speaking,  or  of  being  spoken  to.  Mr. 
Swiveller,  who  was  perfectly  ravenous,  and 
had  had,  all  night,  amazingly  distinct  and 
consistent  dreams  of  mutton  chops,  double 
stout,  and  similar  delicacies,  felt  even  the 
weak  tea,  and  dry  toast,  such  irresistible 
temptations,  that  he  consented  to  eat  and 
drink,  upon  one  condition. 

"  And  that  is,"  said  Dick,  returning  the 
pressure  of  Mr.  Garland's  hand,  "  that  you 
answ  Q,  truly,  before  I 

take  a  bit  or  drop.     Is  it  too  la1 

•:MI;  the  work  you  began  so 
well  last  night!"  returned  the  old  gentle- 
man. Bel  your  mind  at  rest  upon 
that  point  It  is  not,  I  assure  you." 

Comforted  hv  this    intelligence,  the  pa- 
tient  applied    funnel!  .th   a 
.  not  with  a 

greater  xe.st  m  the  eating,  than  his  nurse 

appe.-i  .-ring  him  eat.     The 

r  of  his  meal  was  this: —  Mr 

.ing  the  slice  of  toast  or  cup  of 

ad,  and  taking  a  bite  or 

drink,  a>    tin:    case   might  be,  constantly 

kept,  in  his  right,  one  palm  <  : 

chiMiiess  tight  il    to  shako,  or 

to   kis.-s    th;-.    imprisoned    hai. 
would    stop  '••  nn<l    then,  in   the 

very  act  of  awn,  '  seri- 

ousness of  ,  i  iost  grav- 

ty.     As  often  as  he  put  any  tin  i 
mouth*  whe'.hcr  for  eating 


face  of  the  Marchioness  lighted  up  beyond 
all  description ;  but  whenever  he  gave  her 
one  or  other  of  these  tokens  of  recognition, 
her  countenance  became  overshadowed, 
and  she  began  to  sob.  Now,  whether  she 
was  in  her  laughing  joy,  or  in  her  crying 
one,  the  Marchioness  could  not  help  turn- 
ing to  the  visiters  with  an  appealing  look, 
which  seemed  to  say,  "  You  see  this  fellow 
— can  I  help  this!"  —  and  they  being  thus 
made,  as  it  were,  parties  to  the  scene,  as 
regularly  answered  by  another  look,  "  No. 
Certainly  not"  This  dumb-show  taking 
place  during  the  whole  time  of  the  inva- 
lid's breakfast,  and  the  invalid  himself, 
pale  and  emaciated,  performing  no  small 
part  in  the  same,  it  may  be  fairly  question- 
ed, whether  at  any  meal,  where  no  word, 
good  or  bad,  was  spoken  from  beginning  to 
end,  so  much  was  expressed  by  gestures  in 
themselves  so  slight  and  unimportant. 

At  length  —  and  to  say  the  truth  before 
very  long  —  Mr.  Swiveller  had  despatched 
as  much  toast  and  tea,  as  fn  that  stji^ 
his  recovery  it  was  discreet  to  let  him 
have.  But  the  cares  of  the  Marchioness 
did  not  stop  here ;  for,  disappearing  for  an 
instant,  and  presently  returning  with  a 
basin  of  fair  water,  she  laved  his  face  and 
hands,  brushed  his  hair,  and  in  short  made 
him  as  spruce  and  smart  as  anybody  under 
such  circumstances  could  be  made;  and 
all  this  in  as  brisk  and  business-like  a  man 
ner,  as  if  he  were  a  very  little  boy,  and 
she  his  grown-up  nurse.  To  these  various 
attentions,  Mr.  Swiveller  submitted  in  a 
kind  of  grateful  astonishment,  beyond  the 
reach  of  language.  When  they"  were  al 
last  brought  to  an  end,  and  the  Marchio- 
in-ss  had  withdrawn  into  a  distir 
to  lake  her  own  poorbreakf'i  >uch 

by  that  time),  he  turned  his  face  awn 
some  few  moment*,  and  shook  hands  hearti- 
i  the  nir. 

'  said  Dick,  rousing  him 
;>ause,  and  turn 
.  Ml  excuse  have 

•nought  to  low,  as  I  ,  are 

now, 

and  fit  for  talking.     ^  air*, 
:  ut  if  yi  u  'II  d( 
" 

"What  can  we  do   for  you  V  said  M' 
Garland  kindly. 
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"  If  you  could  make  the  Marchioness 
yonder,  a  Marchioness,  in  real,  sober  earn- 
est," returned  Dick,  "  I  'd  thank  you  to  get 
it  done  off-hand.  But  as  you  can't,  and  as 
the  question  is  not  what  you  will  do  for 
me,  but  what  you  will  do  for  somebody 
else,  who  has  a  better  claim  upon  you, 
pray  sir,  let  me  know  what  you  intend  do- 
ing." 

"It's  chiefly  on  that  account  that  we 
have  come  just  now,"  said  the  single  gen- 
tleman, "  for  you  will  have  another  visiter 
presently.  We  feared  you  would  be  anxi- 
ous, unless  you  knew  from  ourselves,  what 
steps  we  intended  to  take,  and  therefore 
came  to  you  before  we  stirred  in  the  mat- 
ter." 

"  Gentlemen,"  returned  Dick,  "  I  thank 
you.  Anybody  in  the  helpless  state  that 
you  see  me  in,  is  naturally  anxious.  Don't 
let  me  interrupt  you,  sir." 

"  Then,  you  see,  my  good  fellow,"  said 
the  single  gentleman,  "  that  while  we  have 
no  doubt,  whatever  of  the  truth  of  this 
disclosure,  which  has  so  providentially 
come  to  light — " 

"  Meaning  hers  ?"  said  Dick,  pointing 
towards  the  Marchioness. 

" — Meaning  hers,  of  course.  While 
we  have  no  doubt  of  that,  or  that  a  proper 
use  of  it  would  procure  the  poor  lad's  im- 
mediate pardon  and  liberation,  we  have  a 
great  doubt  whether  it  would,  by  itself, 
enable  us  to  reach  Quilp,  the  chief  agent 
in  this  villany.  I  should  tell  you  that  this 
doubt  has  been  confirmed  into  something, 
very  nearly  approaching  certainty  by  the 
best  opinions  we  have  been  enabled,  in  this 
short  space  of  time,  to  take  upon  the  sub- 
iect.  You  '11  agree  with  us,  that  to  give 
him  even  the  most  distant  chance  of  escape, 
if  we  could  help  it,  would  be  monstrous. 
You  say  with  us,  no  doubt,  if  somebody 
must  escape,  let  it  be  any  one  but  he." 

"  Yes,"  returned  Dick,  "  certainly.  That 
is  if  somebody  must  —  but  upon  my  word, 
I  'm  unwilling  that  anybody  should.  Since 
laws  were  made  for  every  degree,  to  curb 
vice  in  others  as  well  as  in  me  —  and  so 
forth  you  know  —  does'nt  it  strike  you  in 
that  light?" 

The  single  gentleman  smiled  as  if  the 
light  in  which  Mr.  Swiveller  had  put  the 
question  was  not  the  clearest  in  the  world, 
and  proceeded  to  explain  that  they  contem- 
plated proceeding  by  stratagem  in  the  first 
instance  ;  and  tha.*  their  design  was  to  en- 
deavor to  extort  a  confession  from  the  gen- 
tle Sarah. 

"  When  she  finds  how  much  we  know, 
and  how  we  know  it,"  he  said,  "  and  that 
she  is  clearly  compromised  already,  we  are 
not  without  strong  hopes  that  we  may  be 


enabled  through  her  means  to  pnnish  the 
other  two  effectually.  If  we  could  do  that, 
she  might  go  scot-free  for  aught  I  cared." 

Dick  received  this  project  in  anything 
but  a  gracious  manner,  representing  with 
as  much  warmth  as  he  was  then  capable  of 
showing,  that  they  would  find  the  old  buck 
(meaning  Sarah)  more  difficult  to  manage 
than  Quilp  himself— that  for  any  tampering, 
terrifying,  or  cajolery,  she  was  a  very  un- 
promising and  unyielding  subject — that  she 
was  a  kind  of  brass  not  easily  melted  or 
moulded  into  shape  —  in  short,  that  they 
were  no  match  for  her,  and  would  be  sig- 
nally defeated.  But  it  was  in  vain  to  urge 
them  to  adopt  some  other  course.  Tha 
single  gentleman  has  been  described  as  ex- 
plaining their  joint  intentions,  but  it  snould 
have  been  written  that  they  ail  spoke  to- 
gether; that  if  any  of  them  by  chai:ce  held 
his  peace  for  a  moment,  he  stood  gasping 
and  panting  for  an  opportunity  to  strike  in 
again :  in  a  word,  that  they  had  reached  that 
pitch  of  impatience  and  anxiety  where  men 
can  neither  be  persuaded  nor  reasoned  with ; 
that  it  would  have  been  easier  to  turn  the 
most  impetuous  wind  that  ever  blew,  than 
to  prevail  on  them  to  reconsider  their  de- 
termination. So,  after  telling  Mr.  Swiveller 
how  they  had  not  lost  sight  of  Kit's  mother 
and  the  children  ;  how  they  had  never  once 
even  lost  sight  of  Kit  himself,  but  had  been 
unremitting  in  their  endeavours  to  procure 
a  mitigation  of  his  sentence ;  how  they  had 
been  perfectly  distracted  between  the  strong 
proofs  of  his  guilt  and  their  own  fading 
hopes  of  his  innocence ;  and  how  he,  Rich- 
ard Swiveller,  might  keep  his  mind  at  rest, 
for  everything  should  be  happily  adjusted 
between  that  time  and  night ;  after  telling 
him  all  this,  and  adding  a  great  many  kind 
and  cordial  expressions,  personal  to  hinlselfj 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  recite,  Mr.  Gar- 
land, the  Notary,  and  the  single  gentleman, 
took  their  leaves  at  a  very  critical  time,  or 
Richard  Swiveller  must  assuredly  have 
been  driven  into  another  fever,  whereof  the 
results  might  have  been  fatal. 

Mr.  Abel  remained  behind,  very  often 
looking  at  his  watch  and  at  the  room  door, 
until  Mr.  Swiveller  was  roused  from  a  short 
nap,  by  the  setting-down  on  the  landing- 
place  outside,  as  from  the  shoulders  of  a 
porter,  of  some  giant  load,  which  seemed  to 
shake  the  house  and  made  the  little  physic 
bottles  on  the  mantel-shelf  ring  again.  Di- 
rectly this  sound  reached  his  ears,  Mr.  Abel 
started  up,  and  hobbled  to  the  door,  and 
opened  it ;  and  behold  !  there  stood  a  strong 
man  with  a  mighty  hamper,  which  being 
hauled  into  the  room  and  presently  unpack 
ed,  disgorged  such  treasures  of  tea,  and  cof 
fee,  and  wine,  and  rusks,  and  oranges,  and 
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grapes,  and  fowls  ready  trussed  for  boiling, 
and  calvesMbot  jelly,  and  arrow-root,  and 
sago,  and  other  delicate  restoratives,  that 
the  small  servant,  who  had  never  thought 
it  possible  that  such  things  could  be,  except 
in  shops,  stood  rooted  to  the  spot  in  her  one 
shoe,  with  her  mouth  and  eyes  watering  in 
unison,  and  her  power  of  speech  quite  gone. 
But  not  BO  Mr.  Abel;  or  the  strong  man 
who  emptied  the  hamper,  big  as  it  was,  in 
a  twinkling;  and  not  so  the  nice  old  hdy, 
who  appeared  so  suddenly  that  she  might 
have  come  out  of  tin-  hamper  too  (it  was 
quite  large  t  ling  about 

on    tiptoe  -  now   hero, 

now  there,  now  <  nee — -began 

to  fill  out  the  jelly  in  trading,  and  to  iiinke 
chicken  b-  til  saucepans,  and  to 

peel  oranges  f<  ..- 

them   up    in  lit'  and  to   ;>' 

small    servant    with    glasses  of 

tial  itient  r"'ild 

ment.     T.,  >ch  appearances 

,  that 
Mr.  S 

oranges  and  a  1  MI!  had  *«••• 

strongman  walk  off" uitli  f 
plain!  ;ill  that  a!  r  his 

u«e  and  benefit,  was  fain  to  lie  down  and 


fall  asleep  again,  from  sheer  inability  to  en- 
tertain such  wonder.-  in  his  mind. 

Meanwhile  thi-  Hn_r!<-  gentleman,  the 
Notary,  and  Mr.  Garland,  repaired  to  a 
certain  coffee-house,  and  from  that  place 
indited  and  sent  a  letter  to  Miss  Sally  Brass, 
requesting  her,  in  terms  iny.-tenous  and 
brief,  to  favour  an  unknown  friend  who 
wished  to  ron.-ult  her,  with  her  company 
there,  as  speedily  ns  possible.  The  com- 
munication performed  its  errand  so  well 
that  within  ten  minutes  of  the  messri: 
return  and  report  of  its  delivery, 
Brass  herself  was  announr- 

•4  Pray  ma'am,"  >nid  the  single  p< 
man,  whom  she  found  aloi,  room, 

'•take  a  chair." 

H  Brass  snt  hendf  down  in  a  very 

stiff  and  frigid  state,  and  seemed — as  indeed 

.  MH — not  a  little  astonished  to  find  thai 

irrer  and   her  mysternHis  correspond- 

verc  one  and  the  same  poroon. 

rt  to  see  me  !'    said 

••  I  didn't  think  much  a  I*  '  irned 

the  1>''.IM'\  .       "  1    -  up;i  '  •  i! 

of  some  kind  or  olncf.     I'  '   the 

iipartments  ««f  r,.ur.-e  you'll   give  my  bro- 

•••LTular  rv? 
That1*  very  ea.v 
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sponsible  party,  and  in  such  a  case  lawful 
money  and  lawful  notice  are  pretty  much 
the  «ime." 

"lam  obliged  to  you  for  your  good  opin- 
ion," retorted  the  single  gentleman,  "and 
quite  concur  in  those  sentiments.  But  that 
is  not  the  subject  on  which  I  wish  to  speak 
with  you." 

"  Oh  !"  said  Sally.  "  Then  just  state  the 
particulars,  will  you  1  I  suppose  it 's  pro- 
nal  business!" 

"  Why,  it  is  connected  with  the  law, 
certainly." 

"  Very  well,"  returned  Miss  Brass.  "  My 
brother  and  I  are  just  the  same.  I  can 
take  any  instructions,  or  give  you  any  ad- 
vice." 

"As  there  are  other  parties  interested 
besides  myself,"  said  the  single  gentleman, 
rising  and  opening  the  door  of  an  inner 
room, "  we  had  better  confer  together.  Miss 
Brass  is  here,  gentlemen  !" 

Mr.  Garland  and  the  Notary  walked  in, 
looking  very  grave ;  and  drawing  up  two 
chairs,  one  on  each  side  of  the  single  gen- 
tleman, formed  a  kind  of  fence  round  the 
gentle  Sarah,  and  penned  her  into  a  corner. 
Her  brother  Sampson  under  such  circum- 
stances would  certainly  have  evinced  some 
confusion  or  anxiety,  but  she  —  all  compo- 
sure—  pulled  out  the  tin  box  and  calmly 
took  a  pinch  of  snuff 

"Miss  Brass,"  said  the  Notary,  taking 
the  word  at  this  crisis,  "we  professional 
people  understand  each  other,  and,  when 
we  choose,  can  say  what  we  have  to  say, 
in  very  few  words.  You  advertised  a  run- 
away servant,  the  other  day  1" 

"  Well,"  returned  Miss  Sally,  with  a 
sudden  flush  overspreading  her  features. 
"  What  of  that  ?" 

"  She  is  found,  ma'am,"  said  the  Notary, 
pulling  out  his  pocket-handkerchief  with  a 
flourish.  "  She  is  found." 

"Who  found  her?"  demanded  Sarah 
hastily. 

"  We  did,  ma'am — we  three.  Only  last 
night,  or  you  would  have  heard  from  us 
before." 

"  And  now  I  have  heard  from  you,"  said 
Miss  Brass,  folding  her  arms  resolutely,  as 
though  she  were  about  to  deny  something 
to  the  death,  "  what  have  you  got  to  say  1 
Something  you  have  got  into  your  heads 
about  her,  of  course.  Prove  it,  will  you — 
that 's  all.  Prove  it.  You  have  found  her, 
you  say.  I  can  tell  you  (if  you  don't  know 
it)  that  you  have  found  the  most  artful,  ly- 
ing, pilfering,  and  devilish  little  minx  that 
was  ever  born. — Have  you  got  her  here?" 
she  added,  looking  sharply  round. 

11  No,  she  is  not  here  at  present,"  return- 
<?d  the  Notary  "  But  she  is  quite  safe." 


"  Ha  !"  cried  Sally,  twitching  a  pinch  of 
snuff  out  of  her  box,  as  spitefully  as  if  she 
were  in  the  very  act  of  wrenching  off  the 
small  servant's  nose;  "she  shall  be  safe 
enough  from  this  time,  I  warrant  you." 

«*  I  hope  so,"  replied  the  Notary. — "  Did 
it  occur  to  you  for  the  first  time  when  you 
found  she  had  run  away,  that  there  were 
two  keys  to  your  kitchen  door  ?" 

Miss  Sally  took  another  pinch,  and  put- 
ting her  head  on  one  side,  looked  at  her 
questioner  with  a  curious  kind  of  spasm 
about  her  mouth,  but  with  a  cunning  aspect 
of  immense  expression. 

"  Two  keys,"  repeated  the  Notary ;  "  one 
of  which  gave  her  the  opportunities  of 
roaming  througli  the  house  at  nights  when 
you  supposed  her  fast  locked  up,  and  of 
overhearing  confidential  consultations  — 
among  others,  that  particular  conference  to 
be  descrfoea  to-day  before  a  justice,  which 
you  will  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
her  relate ;  that  conference  which  you  and 
Mr.  Brass  held  together  on  the  night  before 
that  most  unfortunate  and  innocent  young 
man  was  accused  of  robbery,  by  a  horrible 
device  of  which  I  will  only  say  that  it  may 
be  characterized  by  the  epithets  you  have 
applied  to  this  wretched  little  witness,  and 
by  a  few  stronger  ones  besides." 

Sally  took  another  pinch.  Although  her 
face  was  wonderfully  composed,  it  was  ap- 
parent that  she  was  wholly  taken  by  sur- 
prise, and  that  what  she  had  expected  to 
be  taxed  with,  in  connexion  with  her  small 
servant,  was  something  very  different  from 
this. 

"  Come,  come,  Miss  Brass,"  said  the 
Notary,  "you  have  great  command  of  fea- 
ture, but  you  feel,  I  see,  that  by  a  chance 
which  never  entered  your  imagination, 
this  base  design  is  revealed,  and  two  of  its 
plotters  must  be  brought  to  justice.  Now, 
you  know  the  pains  and  penalties  you  are 
liable  to,  and  so  I  need  not  dilate  upon 
them,  but  I  have  a  proposal  to  make  to 
you.  You  have  the  honour  of  being  sister 
to  one  of  the  greatest  scoundrels  unhung, 
and,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so  to  a  lady, 
you  are  in  every  respect  quite  worthy  of 
him.  But  connected  with  you  two  is  a 
third  party,  a  villain  of  the  name  of  Quilp. 
the  prime  mover  of  the  whole  diabolical 
device,  who  I  believe  to  be  worse  than 
either.  For  his  sake,  Miss  Brass,  do  us 
the  favour  to  reveal  the  whole  history  of 
this  affair.  Let  me  remind  you  that  your 
doing  so  at  our  instance,  will  place  you  in 
a  safe  and  comfortable  position — your  pre- 
sent one  is  not  desirable  —  and  cannot  in- 
jure your  brother,  for  against  him  and  you 
we  have  quite  sufficient  evidence  (as  you 
hear)  already.  I  will  not  say  to  you  that 
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we  suggest  this  course  in  mercy  (for,  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  we  do  not  entertain  any 
regard  for  you),  but  it  is  a  necessity  to 
which  we  are  reduced,  and  I  recommend 
it  to  you  aa  a  matter  of  the  very  best 
policy.  Time,"  said  Mr.  Witherdcn,  pull- 
ing out  his  watch,  "  in  a  business  like  this, 
is  exceedingly  precious.  Favour  us  with 
your  decision,  as  speedily  as  possible, 
ma'am." 

With  a  srnilc  upon  her  face,  and  looking 
tt  each  of  the  three  by  turns,  Miss  Bran 
took  two  or  three  more  pinches  of  snuff, 
and  having  by  this  time  very  little  left, 


travelled  round  and  round  the  box  with  her 
fore-finger  and  thumb,  scraping  up  another. 
Having  disposed  of  this  likewise,  and 
put  the  box  carefully  in  her  pocket,  she 
said,— 

a  I  am  to  accept  or  reject  at  once,  am 
II" 

-Yes,"  said  Mr.  Witherdcn. 

The  charming  creature  was  opening  her 
lips  to  speak  in  reply,  when  the  door  waa 
hastily  opened  too,  and  the  head  of  Samp- 
son Brass  was  thrust  into  the  room. 

••  Excuse  me,"  said  that  gentleman  hasti- 
ly. "  Wait  a  bit." 


So  saying,  and  quite  indifferent  to  the 
astonishment  his  presence  occasioned,  he 
crept  in,  *hut  the  door,  kissed  his  e; 
glove,  as  servilely  as  if  it  were  the  dust, 
and  made  a  most  abject  !>• 

said  Brow.  "  hold  your  tongue 


if  you  please,  and  let  me 

men,  if  I  could   express   the   pleasure    it 

gives  me  to  see  three  such  men,  in  a  happy 

unity  of  feeling  and  concord  of  pent 

I  think  you  would  hardly!  Hut 

though  I  nin  unfortunate— 

are  to  \\-  \pres- 

sions  in  a  company  like  this  —  Mill  I 
my  f-  ' 

of  a  poet,  who  r 

the  common  lot  of  all.     If  he  could 
^>ecn  a  P'g»  gentlemen,  ami  hnve  uttered 
that  sentiment,  he  would  still  have 
Immortal." 


"  If  you  're  not  an  idiot,"  said  Miss  Bras* 
harshly,  "hold  your  peace." 

"  Sarah,  my  dear,"  returned  her  brother, 
"  thank  you.  But  I  know  what  I  am  nlx-iit, 
my  love,  and  will  take  the  liberty  of  ex- 
pressing myself  accordingly-  Mr.  Wither- 
den,  sir,  your  handkerchief  i*  banging  out 
of  your  pocket — would  you  nllou 

As  Mr.  Brass  adva  this 

tit.  the  Notary  shrunk  from  him  with 
r  of  groat  disgust    Brass,  wh 
and  above  his  usual  prepossessing  qualities, 
.  scratched  face,  a  preen  shade 
ye,   and   a   hat  grievounl} 
stopped   vhort,  and   looked   round  with  a 
pitiful 

•'  He  ahum  me,"  said  Samp.- 

ild,  as  I  may  say,  heap  coals  of 
•  head.     V.  Hut  I  am 


ii   fr 


i*e,  and  the  rats  (if  I  may  I* 
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allowed  the  expression  in  reference  to  a 
gentleman,  that  I  respect  and  love  beyond 
everything)  from  me  —  Gentlemen  —  re- 
garding your  conversation  just  now,  I 
happened  to  see  my  sister  on  her  way 
here,  and  wondering  where  she  could 
be  going  to,  and  being  —  may  I  venture 
to  say  1  —  naturally  of  a  suspicious  turn, 
followed  her — Since  then,  I  have  been  lis- 
tening— " 

"  If  you  're  not  mad,"  interposed  Miss 
Sally,  "  stop  there,  and  say  no  more." 

"  Sarah,  my  dear,"  rejoined  Brass,  with 
undiminished  politeness,  "  I  thank  you 
kindly,  but  will  still  proceed. 

"  Mr.  Witherden,  sir,  as  we  have  the  hon- 
our to  be  members  of  the  same  profession 
—  to  say  nothing  of  that  other  gentleman 
having  been  my  lodger,  and  having  par- 
taken, as  one  may  say,  of  the  hospitality 
of  my  roof — I  think  you  might  have  given 
me  the  refusal  of  this  offer,  in  the  first 
instance — I  do  indeed — " 

"  Now,  my  dear  sir,"  cried  Brass,  seeing 
that  the  Notary  was  about  to  interrupt 
him,  "  suffer  me  to  speak,  I  beg — " 

Mr.  Witherden  was  silent,  and  Brass 
went  on — "  If  you  will  do  me  the  favour," 
he  said,  holding  up  the  green  shade,  and 
revealing  an  eye  most  horribly  discoloured, 
"to  look  at  this,  you  will  naturally  inquire 
in  your  own  minds,  how  did  I  get  it  —  If 
you  look  from  that,  to  my  face,  you  will 
wonder  what  could  have  been  the  cause  of 
all  these  scratches  —  And  if  from  them, 
to  my  hat,  how  it  came  into  the  state 
in  which  you  see  it  —  Gentlemen,"  said 
Brass,  striking  the  hat  fiercely  with  his 
clenched  hand,  "to  all  these  questions  I 
answer — Quilp." 

The  three  gentlemen  looked  at  each 
other,  but  said  nothing. 

"  I  say,"  pursued  Brass,  glancing  aside 
at  his  sister,  as  though  he  were  talking  for 
her  information,  and  speaking  with  a  snarl- 
ing malignity,  in  violent  contrast  to  his 
us'jal  smoothness,  "  that  I  answer  to  all 
tjese  questions,  —  Quilp  —  Quilp,  who  de- 
ludes me  into  his  infernal  den,  and  takes  a 
delight  in  looking  on  and  chuckling  while 
I  scorch,  and  burn,  and  bruise,  and  maim 
myself — Quilp,  who  never  once,  no  never 
once,  in  all  our  communications  together, 
has  treated  me  otherwise,  than  as  a  dog — 
Quilp,  whom  I  have  always  hated  with  my 
whole  heart,  but  never  so  much  as  lately. 
He  gives  me  the  cold  shoulder  on  this  very 
matter,  as  if  he  had  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it,  instead  of  being  the  first  to  propose  it. 
I  can't  trust  him.  In  one  of  his  howling, 
raving,  blazing  humours,  I  believe  he  'd 
,et  it  out  if  it  was  murder,  and  never  think 
o*  himrelf  so  long  as  he  could  terrify  me. 


Now,"  said  Brass,  picking  up  his  hat  again 
replacing  the  shade  over  his  eye,  and 
actually  crouching  down,  in  the  excess  of 
his  servility,  "  what  does  all  this  lead  m« 
to?  — what  should  you  say  it  led  me  to, 
gentlemen  1  —  could  you  guess  at  all  near 
the  mark?" 

Nobody  spoke.  Brass  stood  smirking 
for  a  little  while,  as  if  he  had  propounded 
some  choice  conundrum ;  and  then  said : 

"To  be  short  with  you,  then,  it  leads 
me  to  this.  If  the  truth  has  come  out,  as 
it  plainly  has  in  a  manner  that  there  'e  no 
standing  up  against — and  a  very  sublime 
and  grand  thing  is  Truth,  gentlemen,  in  its 
way,  though  like  other  sublime  and  grand 
things,  such  as  thunder-storms  and  that, 
we  're  not  always  over  and  above  glad  to 
see  it  —  I  had  better  turn  upon  this  man, 
than  let  this  man  turn  upon  me.  It 's  clear 
to  me  that  I  am  done  for.  Therefore,  if 
anybody  is  to  split,  I  had  better  be  the  per- 
son, and  have  the  advantage  of  it.  Sarah, 
my  dear,  comparatively  speaking,  you  're 
safe.  I  relate  these  circumstances  for  my 
own  profit" 

With  that,  Mr.  Brass,  in  a  great  hurry,, 
revealed  the  whole  story ;  bearing  as 
heavily  as  possible  on  his  amiable  em- 
ployer, and  making  himself  out  to  be 
rather  a  saint-like  and  holy  character, 
though  subject  —  he  acknowledged  —  to 
human  weaknesses.  He  concluded  thus : 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  1  am  not  a  man  who 
does  things  by  halves.  Being  in  for  a 
penny,  I  am  ready,  as  the  saying  is,  to  be 
in  for  a  pound.  You  must  do  with  me 
what  you  please,  and  take  me  where  you 
please.  If  you  wish  to  have  this  in  writing, 
we  '11  reduce  it  into  manuscript  immediate- 
ly. You  will  be  tender  with  me,  I  am 
sure.  I  am  quite  confident  you  will  be 
tender  with  me.  You  are  men  of  honour, 
and  have  feeling  hearts.  I  yielded  from 
necessity  to  Quilp,  for  though  necessity 
has  no  law,  she  has  her  lawyers.  I  yield 
to  you  from  necessity  too;  from  policy  be- 
sides; and  because  of  feelings  that  have 
been  a  pretty  long  time  working  within 
me.  Punish  Quilp,  gentlemen.  Weigh 
heavily  upon  him.  Grind  him  down. 
Tread  him  under  foot.  He  has  done  as 
much  by  me,  for  many  and  many  a  day." 

Having  now  arrived  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  discourse,  Sampson  checked  the  cir 
rent  of  his  wrath,  kissed  his  glove  again, 
and  smiled  as  only  parasites  and  cowards 
can. 

"  And  this,"  said  Miss  Brass,  raising  her 
head,  with  which  she  had  hitherto  sat  rest- 
ing on  her  hands,  and  surveying  him  from 
head  to  foot,  with  a  bitter  sneer,  "  this  is 
my  brother,  is  it!  This  is  my  brother. 
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lhat  I  have  worked  and  lolled  for,  aod  be- 
iieved  to  have  had  something  of  the  miii 
in  him !" 

-  irah,  my  dear,"  returned  Sampson, 
rubbing  his  hands  trebly;  "you  disturb 
our  friends.  Besides  you  —  you  're  disap- 
pointed, Sarah,  and  not  knowing  what  you 
say,  expose  your 

"  Yes,  you  pitiful  dastard,"  retorted  the 
lovely  damsel,  ••  I  understand  you.  You 
feared  that  I  should  be  beforehand  with 
you.  But  do  you  think  that  /  would  have 
been  enticed  to  say  a  word  !  I  'd  have 
scorned  it,  if  they  had  tried  and  tempted 
me  for  twenty  years." 

••  II •>.  he!'1  Minpered  Brass,  who  in  his 
deep  debasement  really  seemed  to  have 
changed  sexes  with  .  .nd  to  have 

made  over  to  her  any  spark  of  manliness 
he  might  have  possessed.  *»  You  think  so, 
Sarah,  you  think  so,  perhaps;  but  you 


through  it  in  armour,  defend  themselves 
from  quite  as  much  good  as  evil ;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  inconvenience  and  absurdity 
of  mounting  guard  with  a  microscope  at 
all  times,  B  aring  a  coat  of  mail 

on  the  most  innocent  occasions. 

The  three  gentlemen  spoke  together 
apart,  for  a  few  moments.  At  the  end  of 
their  consultation,  which  was  very  brief, 
Votary  pointed  to  the  writing  materi- 
als on  the  table,  and  informed  Mr.  Brass, 
that  if  he  wished  to  make  any  statement 
in  writing,  he  had  the  opportunity  of  do- 
ing.8O.  At  the  same  time,  he  felt  bound 
to  tell  him  that  they  would  require  his  at- 
tendance presently,  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  that  in  what  he  did  or  said,  he 
was  guided  entirely  by  his  own  discre- 
tion. 

44  Gentlemen,"  said  Brass,  drawing  off  his 
gloves,  and  crawling  in  spirit  upon  the 


would  have  acted  quite  different,  my  good  '  ground  before  them,  u  I  will  justify  the  ten- 
fellow.  You  will  n«i  itten  that  .denies*  with  which  I  know  1  shall  be  treat- 
a  maxim  with  Foxey  —  our  revered  :  ed ;  and  as,  without  tenderness,  I  should, 
father,  gentlemen — •  A  i\v.iys suspect every-  now  that  this  discovery  has  been  made, 
body.'  That's  the  maxim  to  go  through  I  stand  in  the  worst  }x>sition  of  the  three,  you 
life 'with!  If  you  wen  ;  illy  about 
to  purchase  your  own  safety,  when  I  allow- 
ed in;.  :  have  done  it  by 
this  time.  And  tii- 

myself,  and  spared  you  the  trouble,  as  well 
as  the  shame.  The  shame,  gentlemen," 
added  Brass,  allowing  himself  to  be  slight- 
ly overcome,  "  if  there  is  any,  is  mine. 
It  '»  better  that  a  female  should  be  spared 


iepend  upon  it  I  will  make  a  clean 
breast  Mr. VVitherden  sir,  a  kind  of  faint- 
ness  is  upon  my  spirits —  if  you  would  do 
me  the  favour  to  ring  the  bell  and  order  up 
a  glass  of  something  warm  and  spicy,  I 


it," 

deference  to  the  better  opinion  of 
Mr.  Hnuw,  and  more  particularly  to  the 
authority  of  his  Great  Ancestor,  it  may  be 
doubted  with  humility,  whether  the  ele- 
vating principle  laid  down  by  the  latter 
gentleman,  and  acted  upon  by  his  descend- 
ant, is  always  a  prudent  one,  or  attended 
in  practice  with  the  d  'ilta.  This 

IB,  beyond  question,  a  bold  and  presumptu- 
ous doubt,  inasmuch  as  many  distinguished 
characters,  called  men  of  the  world,  long- 
headed customers,  knowing  dogs,  shrewd 
fellows,  capital  hands  at  business,  and  tin- 
like,  hav.-  iiridi-,  and  do  daily  mak« . 
axiom  their  polar  ntar  and  compass.  Still 
tin-  doubt  may  be  gently  insinuated.  And 
in  illustra!  y  bo  observ 

Mr.  Brass,  not  being  over-suspicious,  had, 
•without  prying  and  listening,  left  his  sister 
to  manage  the  conference  on  thnr 
behalf,  or,  prying  and  listening,  hn 

MI  such  a  mighty  hn  'Spate 

her  (winch  he  would  not  hsve  been,  hut 
for   his  distrust  and  jealousy),  he 
probably  have  found  himnclf  much 
oil'  in  tlic  end.     Thus  it  will  aKvays  hap- 
pen that  these  men  of  the  world,  who  go 


shall,  notwithstanding  what  has  passed, have 
a  melancholy  pleasure  in  drinking  your 
good  health.  I  had  hoped,"  said  Brass, 
looking  round  with  a  mournful  smile,  ••  to 
have  seen  you  three  gentlemen  one  day 
or  another  with  your  legs  under  the  ma- 
hogany in  my  humble  parlour  in  the  Marks. 
But  hopes  are  fleet  inu.  Dear  i 

.Mr.  Brass  found  himself  so  exceedingly 
affected  at  this  point,  that  he  could  say  or 
do  nothing  more  until  some  refreshment 
arrived.  Having  partaken  of  it,  pretty 
freely  for  one  in  his  agitated  state,  he  sat 
down  to  wr 

The  lovely  Sarah,  now  with  her  anas 
folded,  and  now  with  her  hands  clasped  be- 
hind   her,    paced   the    room    with    manly 
strides  while  her  brother  was  thus  employ. 
ed,  and  sometimes  stopped  to  pull  out  her 
snuff-box  and   lute  the  lid.     She  continued 
,  to  pace  up  and  down  until  she  was  quite 
tired,  und  th'-u  fell  asleep  on  a  chair  near 
>or. 

It  has  been  since  supposed  with  some 
reason  that  this  slumber  was  a  sham  or 
i '••int.  as  she  contrived  to  slip  away 
served  in  the  dusk  of  the  aftorno 
th.-r  this  was  an  intentional    and  waking 
departure,  or  a  sotnnambulastic  leave-taking 
and  walking  in  her  sleep,  may  remain  n 
subject  of  contention ;  but  on  one  point  (and 
indeed  the  main  one)  all  parties  are  agreed* 
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In  whatever  state  she  walked  away,  she 
certainly  did  not  walk  back  again. 

Mention  having  been  made  of  the  dusk 
of  the  afternoon,  it  will  be  inferred  that  Mr. 
Brass's  task  occupied  some  time  in  the 
completion.  It  was  not  finished  until  eve- 
ning ;  but  being  done  at  last,  that  worthy 
person  and  the  three  friends  adjourned  in  a 
hackney-coach  to  the  private  office  of  a 
Justice,  who,  giving  Mr.  Brass  a  warm  re- 
ception and  detaining  him  in  a  secure  place 
that  he  might  ensure  to  himself  the  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  him  on  the  morrow,  dismissed 
the  others  with  the  cheering  assurance  that 
a  warrant  could  not  fail  to  be  granted  next 
day  for  the  apprehension  of  Mr.  Quilp,  and 
that  n  proper  application  and  statement  of 
all  the  circumstances  to  the  secretary  of 
state  (who  was  fortunately  in  town),  would 
no  doubt  procure  Kit's  free  pardon  and 
liberation  without  delay. 

And  now  indeed  it  seemed  that  Quilp's 
malignant  career  was  drawing  to  a  close, 
and  that  retribution  which  often  travels 
slowly  —  especially  when  heaviest  —  had 
tracked  his  footsteps  with  a  sure  and  cer- 
tain scent  and  was  gaining  on  him  fast. 
Unmindful  of  her  stealthy  tread,  her  victim 
holds  his  course  in  fancied  triumph.  Still 
at  his  heels  she  comes,  and  once  afoot,  is 
never  turned  aside. 

Their  business  ended,  the  three  gentle- 
men hastened  back  to  the  lodgings  of  Mr. 
Swiveller,  whom  they  found  progressing  so 
favourably  in  his  recovery  as  to  have  been 
able  to  sit  up  for  half  an  hour,  and  to  have 
conversed  with  cheerfulness.  Mrs.  Gar- 
land had  gone  home  some  time  since,  but 
Mr.  Abel  was  still  sitting  with  him.  After 
telling  him  all  they  had  done,  the  two  Mr. 
Garlands  and  the  single-  gentleman,  as  if 
by  some  previous  understanding,  took  their 
leaves  for  the  night,  leaving  the  invalid 
alone  with  the  Notary  and  the  small  servant. 

"  As  you  are  so  much  better,"  said  Mr. 
Witherden,  sitting  down  at  the  bedside,  "  I 


may  venture  to  communicate  to  you  a  piece 
of  news  which  has  come  to  me  profession- 
ally." 

The  idea  of  any  professional  intelligence 
from  a  gentleman  connected  with  legal 
matters,  appeared  to  afford  Richard  any- 
thing  but  a  pleasing  anticipation.  Perhaps 
he  connected  it  in  his  own  mind  with  one 
or  two  outstanding  accounts,  in  reference 
to  which  he  had  already  received  divera 
threatening  letters.  His  countenance  fell 
as  he  replied — 

"  Certainly,  sir.  I  hope  it 's  not  anything 
of  a  very  disagreeable  nature,  though?" 

"  If  I  thought  it  so,  I  should  choose  some 
better  time  for  communicating  it,"  replied 
the  Notary.  "  Let  me  tell  you,  first,  that 
my  friends  who  have  been  here  to-day, 
know  nothing  of  it,  and  that  their  kindness 
to  you  has  been  quite  spontaneous  and  with 
no  hope  of  return.  It  may  do  a  thoughtless, 
careless  man,  good  to  know  that." 

Dick  thanked  him,  and  said  he  hoped  it 
would. 

"  I  have  been  making  some  inquiries 
about  you,"  said  Mr.  Witherden,  "little 
thinking  that  I  should  find  you  under  such 
circumstances  as  those  which  have  brought 
us  together.  You  are  the  nephew  of  Re- 
becca Swiveller,  spinster,  deceased,  of 
Chesel,  born  in  Dorsetshire." 

"  Deceased  !"  cried  Dick. 

"  Deceased.  If  you  had  been  another 
sort  of  nephew,  you  would  have  come  into 
possession  (so  says  the  will,  and  I  see  no 
reason  to  doubt  it)  of  five-and-tvventy  thou- 
sand pounds.  As  it  is,  you  have  fallen 
into  an  annuity  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  a  year  ;  but  I  think  I  may  congratu- 
late you  even  upon  that." 

"  Sir,"  said  Dick,  sobbing  and  laughing 
together,  "  you  may.  For  please  God,  we  '11 
make  a  scholar  of  the  poor  Marchioness 
yet!  And  she  shall  walk  in  silk  attire, 
and  siller  have  to  spare,  or  may  I  never  riae 
from  this  bed  again  ]" 
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CHAPTER  THE  SIXTY-SE\ 


UNCONSCIOUS  of  the  proceedings  faith- 
fully narrated  in  the  last  chapter,  and  little 
dreaming  of  the  mine  which  had  sprung 
beneath  him  (for  to  the  end  that  he  should 
have  no  warning  of  the  business  afloat,  the 
profoundest  secresy  was  observed  in  the 
whole  transaction,)  Mr.  Quilp  remained 
shut  up  in  his  hermitage;  undisturbed  by 
any  suspicion,  and  extremely  well  satis- 
fied with  the  result  of  his  machinations. 
Being  engaged  in  tin1  adjustment  of  some 
accounts— an  occupation  to  which  the  si- 
lence and  solitude  of  his  retreat 
favourable — he  had  not  strayed  from  h: 
for  two  whole  days.  The  third  day  of  his 
devotion  to  this  pursuit  found  him  still 
hard  at  work,  and  little  disposed  to  start 
abroad. 

It  was  the  next  day  after  Mr.  Brass's 
confession,  and  consequently  that  which 
••ned  the  restriction  of  Mr.  Quilp's 
liberty,  and  the  abrupt  communication  to 
him  of  some  very  unpleasant  and  unwel- 
come facts.  Having  no  intuitive  percep- 
tion of  the  cloud  which  lowered  upon  his 
house,  the  dwarf  was  in  his  ordinary  state 
of  cheerfulness ;  and,  when  he  found  he 
was  becoming  too  much  engrossed  by  busi- 
ness, with  a  due  regard  to  his  health  and 
spirits,  he  varied  its  monotonous  routine 
with  a  little  screeching,  or  howling,  or 
some  relaxation  of  that  na- 

ture. 

!!>•    w:-  .as   usual,  by  Tom 

.  who  sat  crouching  over  the  lire  after 
the  i  id  from  time  to 

time,  when  his  .rned, 

,.iacc9  with  a  fearful  exact- 
ness. The  figure-head  had  nut  yet  disap- 
peared, but  in  its  <>ld  [>!..-.•.  Tin- 
face,  horribly  seared  by  the  frequent  aj>- 

lented  by  the  insertion  in  tho  tip  of 
the  nose  of  a  tenpenny  nail,  yet  smiled 
blandly  in  its  less  lacerated  parts,  but 
seemed,  like  a  sturdy  mar  >voke 

its  tormentor  to   the  commission  of  new 
outrages  and  insults. 

.lav,  in  the  highest  and  brightest 
quarters  of  the  town,  was  damp, 
and  gloomy.    In  that  low  and  marshy 
the  fog  filled  every  nook  and  corner  \% 
thick,  dense  cloud,     Every  object  was  ob- 
scured at  one  or  two  yards'  distance. 
waning  lights   and    fires  upon  the  river 
were  powerless  beneath  this  pall,  and  but 


for  a  raw  and  piercing  dullness  in  the  air, 
and  now  and  then  the  cry  of  some  bewil- 
dered boati:  rested  on  his  oars  and 
tried  to  make  out  wh  -.  the  river 
itself  might  have  been  miles  away. 

The  mist,  though  sluggish  and  slow  to 
move,  was  of  ;  ;ing  kind, 

iflling  up  in  furs  and  broadcloth  kept 
it  out.  It  seemed  to  penetrate  into  the  very 
bones  of  the  shrinking  wayfarers,  and  to 
rack  them  with  cold  and  pains.  Every 
thing  was  wet  and  clammy  to  the  touch. 
The  warm  blaze  alone  defied  it,  and  leaped 
and  sparkled  merrily.  It  was  a  day  to  be 
at  home,  crowding  about  the  fire,  telling 
stories  of  revellers  who  had  lost  their  way 
in  such  weather  on  heaths  and  moors ;  and 
to  love  a  warm  hearth  more  than 

The  dwarf's  humour,  as  we  know,  was 
to  have  a  fireside  to  himself;  and  when  he 
was  disposed  to  be  convivial,  to  enjoy  him- 
self alone.  By  no  means  insensible  to  the 
comfort  of  being  within  doors,  he  ordered 
Tom  Scott  to  pile  the  little  stove  with 
.  and  dismissing  his  work  for  that 

lermined  to  be  jovial. 
this  end,  he  lighted  up  fiesh  candles 
and  heaped  more  fuel  on  the  hre;  and  hav- 
ing dined  offal-  .  which  bee 
himself  in  somewhat  of  a  savage  and  can- 
nibal-like manner,  brewed  a  great  bowl  of 
hot  punch,  lighted  his  pipe,  and  eat  down 
to  spend  the  evening. 

At  this  moment  a  low  knocking  at  the 
cabin-door  arrested  his  attention.  \Vlun 
it  had  been  twice  or  thrice  repeated,  he 
softly  opened  the  little  window,  and  thrust- 
ing his  head  out,  demanded  \vho  w  afl 

"Only  me,  Quilp,"  replied  a  woman's 

"Only  you!"  cried  the  d\v  . 
ing  his  neck  to  obtain  a  belli  r  view  of  his 
.     ••  And  what  brings  you  here,  you 
jade"?     How  dare  you  approach  the  ogre's 

.  h?" 

•>  I  bavi  i  some  news,"  r 

.so.    "  Don't  he  angry  \\iti 

••  I      ,•  I:.--.-... 

ike  a  man  skip  and  snap  his  fingers  1" 
said   the  dwarf.     "  U  the  dear  old  lady 

I        ;/t    know   what  news   it  in,   or 
whether  it's  good  or  bad,"  rej<  med  bis 

-Then  nho's  alive,"  said  Quilp,  "and 
there's  nothing  the  matter  with  Kr.  Go 
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home  again,  you  bird  of  evil  note,  go 
home." 

"  I  have  brought  a  letter,"  cried  the  meek 
little  woman. 

"Toss  it  in  at  the  window  here,  and  go 
four  ways,"  said  Quilp,  interrupting  her, 
"  or  I  '11  go  and  scratch  you." 

"No,  but  please,  Quilp  —  do  hear  me 
speak,"  urged  his  submissive  wife,  in 
tears.  "  Please  do." 

**  Speak,  then,"  growled  the  dwarf,  with 
a  malicious  grin.  "  Be  quick  and  short 
about  it.  Speak,  will  you?" 

"  It  was  left  at  our  house  this  afternoon," 
said  Mrs.  Quilp,  trembling,  "  by  a  boy  who 
said  he  didn't  know  from  whom  it  came, 
but  that  it  was  given  him  to  leave,  and  that 
he  was  told  to  say  it  must  be  brought  on 
to  you  directly,  for  it  was  of  the  very 
greatest  consequence.  But  please,"  she 
added,  as  her  husband  stretched  out  his 
hand  for  it,  "  please  let  me  in.  You  don't 
know  how  wet  and  cold  I  am,  or  how 
many  times  I  have  lost  my  way  in  coming 
here  through  this  thick  fog.  Let  me  dry 
myself  at  the  fire  for  five  minutes.  I  '11  go 
away  directly  you  tell  me  to,  Quilp.  Upon 
my  word  I  will." 

Her  amiable  husband  hesitated  for  a  few 
moments ;  but  bethinking  himself  that  the 
letter  might  require  some  answer,  of  which 
she  could  be  the  bearer,  closed  the  window, 
opened  the  door,  and  bade  her  enter.  Mrs. 
Quilp  obeyed  right  willingly,  and  kneeling 
down  before  the  fire  to  warm  her  hands, 
delivered  into  his  a  little  packet. 

"  I  'm  glad  you  're  wet,"  said  Quilp, 
matching  it,  and  squinting  at  her.  "  I  'm 
glad  you  're  cold.  I  'm  glad  you  've  lost 
your  way.  I'm  glad  your  eyes  are  red 
with  crying.  It  does  my  heart  good  to  see 
your  little  nose  so  pinched  and  frosty." 

"  Oh  Quilp !"  sobbed  his  wife.  "  How 
cruel  it  is  of  you  !" 

"Did  she  think  I  was  dead?"  said 
Quilp,  wrinkling  his  face  into  a  most  ex- 
traordinary series  of  grimaces.  »*  Did  she 
think  she  was  going  to  have  all  the  money, 
and  to  marry  somebody  she  liked !  Ha, 
ha,  ha!  Did  she?" 

These  taunts  elicited  no  reply  from  the 
poor  woman,  who  remained  on  her  knees, 
warming  her  hands  and  sobbing,  to  Mr. 
Quilp's  great  delight.  But  as  he  was  con- 
templating her,  and  chuckling  excessively, 
he  happened  to  observe  that  Tom  Scott 
was  delighted  too;  whereon,  that  he  might 
have  no  presumptuous  partner  in  his  ii'ifr, 
uie  dwarf  instantly  collared  him,  dragged 
him  to  the  door,  and  after  a  short  scuffle, 
kicked  him  into  the  yard.  In  return  for 
this  mark  of  attention,  Tom  immediately 
tralked  upon  his  hands  to  the  windoAv,  and 
-&  the  expression  be  allowable  —  looked 


in  with  his  shoes;  besides  rattling  his  fee; 
upon  the  glass  like  a  Banshee  upside  down 
As  a  matter  of  course,  Mr.  Quilp  lost,  no 
time  in  resorting  to  the  infallible  poker, 
with  which,  after  some  dodging  and  lying 
in  ambush,  he  paid  his  young  friend  one 
or  two  such  unequivocal  compliments,  that 
he  vanished  precipitately,  and  left  him  in 
quiet  possession  of  the  field. 

"So!  That  little  job  being  disposed  of," 
said  the  dwarf  coolly,  "  I  '11  read  my  let- 
ter. Humph  !"  he  muttered,  looking  at 
the  direction.  "  I  ought  to  know  this 
writing.  Beautiful  Sally  !" 

Opening  it,  he  read  in  a  fair,  round,  legal 
hand,  as  follows  : 

"  Sammy  has  been  practised  upon,  and 
has  broken  confidence.  It  has  all  come 
out.  You  had  better  not  be  in  the  way 
for  strangers  are  going  to  call  upon  you. 
They  have  been  very  quiet  as  yet,  because 
they  mean  to  surprise  you.  Don't  lose 
time.  I  didn't.  I  am  not  to  be  found  any- 
where. If  I  was  you,  I  wouldn't  be 
either.  S.  B.  late  of  B.  M." 

To  describe  the  changes  that  passed  over 
Quilp's  face,  as  he  read  this  letter  over 
half  a  dozen  times,  would  require  some 
new  language  ;  such,  for  power  of  expres- 
sion, as  was  never  written  or  spoken.  For 
a  long  time  he  did  not  utter  one  word  ;  but 
after  a  considerable  interval,  during  which 
Mrs.  Quilp  was  almost  paralysed  with  the 
alarm  his  looks  engendered,  he  contrived 
to  gasp  out, 

"  —  If  I  had  him  here.  If  I  only  had 
him  here  —  " 

"Oh,  Quilp!"  said  his  wife,  "what's 
the  matter  1  Who  are  you  angry  with  ?" 

"  I  should  drown  him,"  said  the  dwarf, 
not  heeding  her.  "  Too  easy  a  death,  too 
short,  too  quick  —  but  the  river  runs  close 
at  hand.  Oh  !  If  I  had  him  here  !  Just  to 
take  Mm  to  the  brink,  coaxingly  and 
pleasantly,  —  holding  him  by  the  button- 
hole —  joking'with  him,  —  and  with  a  sud- 
den push,  to  send  him  splashing  down! 
Drowning  men  corne  to  the  surface  three 
times,  they  say.  Ah  !  To  see  him  those 
three  times,  and  to  mock  him  as  his  face 
came  bobbing  up,  —  o'h  !  what  a  rich  treat 
that  would  be?" 

"  Quilp  !"  stammered  his  wife,  ventur- 
ing at  the  same  time  to  touch  him  on  the 
shoulder,  "  what  has  gone  wrong1?" 

She  was  so  terrified  by  the  relish  with 
which  he  pictured  this  pleasure  to  himself, 
that  sho  could  scarcely  make  herself  in 


"Such  a  bloodless  cur!"  said  Quilp, 
rubbing  his  hands  very  slowly,  and  pres- 
sing them  tight  together.  "  I  thought  his 
cowardice  and  servility  were  the  best 
guarantee  for  his  keeping  silence.  Oh 
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Brass,  Brass — my  dear,  good,  affectionate, 
faithful,  complimentary,  charming  friend 
— if  1  only  had  you  here!" 

His  wile,  who  had  retreated,  lest  she 
should  seem  to  listen  to  these  mutterings, 
ventured  to  approach  him  again,  and  was 
about  to  speak,  when  he  hurried  to  the 
door  and  called  Tom  Scott,  who,  loiima 
berincr  his  lute  gentle  admonition,  deemed 

prudent  to  appear  immediately. 

••There!"  said  the  dwarf,  pulling  him 
m.  "  Tai^e  her  home.  Don't  come  here 
to-morrow,  for  this  place  will  be  shut  up. 
Come  back  no  more  till  you  hear  from  me 
or  see  me.  Do  you  mind  1" 

Tom  nodded  sulkily,  and  beckoned  Mrs. 
Quilp  to  lead  the  way. 

••  As  for  you,"  said  the  dwarf,  addres- 
sing himself  to  her,  "  ask  no  questions 
about  me,  make  no  search  for  me,  say  no- 
thing concerning  me.  I  shall  not  be  dead, 
mistress,  and  that'll  comfort  you.  He'll 
take  care  of  you." 

"But,  Quilp,  what  is  the  matter? 
Where  are  you  going?  Do  say  some- 
thing more?" 

•-  I  '11  say  that,"  said  the  dwarf,  seizing 
her  by  the  arm,  "  and  do  that  too,  which, 
undone  and  unsaid  would  be  best  for  you, 
unless  you  go  directly." 

"  I  his  any  thing  happened?"  cried  his 
wife.  "Oh!  Do  tell  me  that." 

••  Yes,"  snarled  the  dwarf.  "No.  \Yhat 
matter  which  ?  I  have  told  you  what  to  do, 
Woe  betide  you  if  you  fail  to  do  it,  or  dis- 
obey me  a  hair  breadth.  \Vill  you  go?" 

••I       ;  g  ing,  I'll  <rn  directly;  but,"  fal- 
tered his  wife,  "  answer  me  one  question 
Has  this  letter  any  connection  with 
1     I  must  ask  you  that — I 
must,  Quilp.     You  cannot  think 

what  days  and  nights  of  sorrow  I  have  had 
through  having  once  that  child. 

I  don't    know    w  hat    harm    I     may  have 
brought  at'  .-at  r,r  little,  I  did  it 

,'uilp.     My  eonftrii-nec  m: 
me  v  •-      !>•'    answer  me  this 

The  exasperated  dwarf  retort 
swer,   but  turned    round    and   caught    up 
his  u-v.il    weapon  with  such  vehemence, 
that  Tom  Scott 
by  main  force,  a 
It  was  well  he  did  s 

ncf  and  night  hare  pr 
•  •  chase,  but  for  the  dense  mist 
obactir  :>..m  hit  view,  and  appear- 

ed  to  ihi.-k.-n  every  moment. 

44  It  will  In-  a  good  nigl 
anonymously,"   he    said,   M  he  rrt 
slowly,  being  pretty  \\t-\\  breathed  wr 
run.     "  Stay.     We  may  look  better  hen. 
This  is  too  hosp  table  and  free." 


By  a  great  exertion  of  strength,  he 
closed  the  two  old  gates,  which  were  deep- 
ly sunken  in  the  mud,  and  barred  them 
with  a  heavy  beam.  That  done,  he  shcok 
itt«-d  hair  from  about  his  eyes,  and 
tried  them.  Strong  and  fast. 

44  T  ii  this  wharf  and  the 

next  is  easily  climbed,"  said  the  dwarf, 
he  had  taken  these  precautions. 
"  There's  a  hack  lane  too  from  there.  That 
shall  he  my  way  out.  A  man  need  know 
his  road  well,  to" find  it  in  this  lovely  place 
to-night  I  need  fear  no  unwelcome  visit- 
ers  while  this  lasts,  I  think." 

Almost  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  grop- 
ing his  way  with  his  hands,  (it  had  grown 
so  dark,  and  the  fog  had  so  much  in- 
creased,) he  returned  to  his  lair;  and  after 
musing  for  some  time  over  the  fire,  busied 
himself  in  preparations  for  a  speedy  de- 
parture. 

While  he  was  collecting  a  few  necessa- 
ries, and  cramming  them  into  his  pockets, 
he  never  once  ceased  communing  with  him- 
self in  a  low  voice,  or  unclenched  his 
teeth,  which  he  had  ground  together  on 
finishing  Miss  Brass's  note. 

44  Oh,  Sampson  !"  he  muttered,  "  good, 
worthy  creature— If  I  could  but  IUIL: 
It  1  could  only  fold  you  in  my  arms,  and 
squeeze  your  ribs,  as  I  could  squeeze  them 
if  I  onco  had  you  tight,  what  a  meeting 
would  he  hct ween  us  !  If  we  ever  do 
cross  each  other  again,  Sampson,  \\e'll 
have  a  greeting  to  be  forgotten, 

trust  me.  This  time,  Sampson,  this  mo- 
ment when  all  had  in  me  mi  so  well,  WHS 
so  nicely  chosen  !  It  was  so  thoughtful  of 
you,  so  penitent,  so  good.  Oh,  if  we 
were  face  to  face  in  this  ro-uu  a-jain.  my 
white-livered  man  of  law.  how  well  con- 
tented one  of  us  would  he  !" 

There  he  stopped;  and  ruisinir  th« 
of  punch   to  his  lips,  drank   a 
draught,  as  if  it  wen-  fair  \\at-  r 
ini:  '"  his  parched  mouth.     Settin<j  it 
abruptly,  and  resuming    his   preparr. 
nt  on  with  his  soliloquy. 

••T  v,"  he  Mid,  with  Hashing 

eyes;  44  the  woman  has  a  spirit,  detei 

impose — \\ 

raid   have  stabbed  him  —  poisoned 

him    safely.     She  might  have    seen  this 

0  on.     \Vhy  does  she  give  m<-  notice 

•o  late  1     When  he  sat  th. 
yonder  there,  over  there—  w  nh  !i     \\hitp 

. 

diil n't   I  know    what  was  passing  in  hia 

It  should  have  stopped  betting  that 

:  •  ••!!  in  his  secret;  or  there 

are  no  drugs  to  lull  a  man  to  sleep,,  and  no 

fire  to  burn  him  !" 

Another  draught  from   the  bowl ;  auo 
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covering  over  the  fire  with  a  ferocious 
aspect,  he  muttered  to  himself  again ; 

••  And  this,  like  every  other  trouble  and 
inxh'ty  I  have  had  of  late  times,  springs 
from  that  old  dotard  and  his  darling  child, 
two  wretched,  feeble  wanderers.  I'll  be 
their  evil  genius  yet.  And  you,  sweet 
Kit,  honest  Kit,  virtuous,  innocent  Kit, 
look  to  yourself.  Where  I  hate,  I  bite.  I 
hate  you,  my  darling  fellow,  with  good 
cause,  and  proud  as  you  are,  to-night  I  '11 
have  my  turn.  What's  that?" 

A  knocking  at  the  gate  he  had  closed. 
A  loud  and  violent  knocking — then  a  pause 
— as  if  those  who  knocked,  had  stopped  to 
listen.  Then  the  noise  again,  more  cla- 
morous and  importunate  than  before. 

"  So  soon !"  said  the  dwarf.  "  And  so 
eager !  I  am  afraid  I  shall  disappoint  you. 
It  is  well  I'm  quite  prepared.  Sally,  I 
thank  you !" 

As  he  spoke,  he  extinguished  the  can- 
dle. In  his  impetuous  attempts  to  subdue 
the  brightness  of  the  fire,  he  overset  the 
stove,  which  came  tumbling  forward,  and 
fell  with  a  crash  upon  the  burning  embers 
it  had  shot  forth  in  its  descent,  leaving  the 
room  in  pitchy  darkness.  The  noise  at  the 
gate  still  continuing,  he  felt  his  way  to  the 
door,  and  stepped  into  the  open  air. 

At  that  moment  the  knocking  ceased. 
It  was  about  eight  o'clock ;  but  the  dead 
of  the  darkest  night  would  have  been  as 
noon-day,  in  comparison  with  the  thick 
cloud  which  then  rested  upon  the  earth, 
and  shrouded  every  thing  from  view.  He 
darted  forward  a  Jfew  paces,  as  if  into  the 
mouth  of  some  dim,  yawning  cavern ;  then, 
thinking  he  had  gone  wrong,  changed  the 
direction  of  his  steps ;  then  stood  still,  not 
knowing  how  to  turn. 

"  If  they  would  knock  again,"  said  Quilp, 
trying  to  peer  into  the  gloom  by  which  he 
was  surrounded,  "  the  sound  might  guide 
me.  Come.  Batter  the  gate  once  more !" 

He  stood  listening  intently,  but  the  noise 
was  not  renewed.  Nothing  was  to  be 
heard  in  the  deserted  place,  but  at  intervals 
the  distant  barking  of  dogs.  The  sound 
was  far  away — now  in  one  quarter,  now- 
answered  in  another — nor  was  it  any  guide, 
for  it  often  came  from  shipboard,  as  he 
knew. 

"  If  I  could  find  a  wall  or  fence,"  said 
the  dwarf,  stretching  out  his  arms,  and 
walking  slowly  on,  "  I  should  know  which 
way  to  turn.  A  good,  black  devil's  night 
*his,  to  have  my  dear  friend  here.  If  I 


had  but  that  wish,  it  might,  for  any  thing 
I  cared,  never  be  day  again." 

As  the  word  passed  his  lips,  he  stag- 

fered  and  fell ;  and  the  next  moment  wat 
ghting  with  the  cold  dark  water. 

For  all  its  bubbling  up  and  rushing  IB 
his  ears,  he  could  hear  the  knocking  at  the 
gate  again  —  could  hear  a  shout  that  fol- 
lowed it— could  recognize  the  voice.  For 
all  his  struggling  and  plashing,  he  could 
understand ,  that  they  had  lost  their  way, 
and  had  wandered  back  to  the  jioint  from 
which  they  started  ;  that  they  were  all  but 
looking  on  while  he  was  drowning;  that 
they  were  close  at  hand,  but  could  not 
make  an  effort  to  save  him ;  that  he  him- 
self had  shut  and  barred  them  out.  He 
answered  the  shout  —  with  a  yell  that 
seemed  to  make  the  hundred  fires  that 
danced  before  his  eyes  tremble  and  flicker 
as  if  a  gust  of  wind  had  stirred  them.  It 
was  of  no  avail.  The  strong  tide  filled 
his  throat,  and  bore  him  on,  upon  its  rapid 
current 

Another  mortal  struggle,  and  he  was  up 
again,  beating  the  water  with  his  hands, 
and  looking  out  with  wild  and  glaring  eyes 
that  showed  him  some  black  object  he  was 
drifting  close  upon.  The  hull  of  a  ship  ! 
He  could  touch  its  smooth  and  slippery 
surface  with  his  hand.  One  loud  cry  now 
— but  the  resistless  water  bore  him  down 
before  he  could  give  it  utterance,  and, 
driving  him  under  it,  carried  away  a 
corpse. 

It  toyed  and  sported  with  its  ghastly 
freight,  now  bruising  it  against  the  slimy 
piles,  now  hiding  it  in  mud  or  long  rank 
grass,  now  dragging  it  heavily  over  rough 
stones  and  gravel,  now  feigning  to  yield 
it  to  its  own  element,  and  in  the  same  ac- 
tion luring  it  away,  until  tired  of  the  ugly 
plaything,  it  flung  it  on  a  swamp — a  dis- 
mal place  where  pirates  had  swung  in 
chains,  through  many  a  wintry  night — and 
left  it  there  to  bleach. 

And  there  it  lay,  alone.  The  sky  was 
red  with  flame,  and  the  water  that  bore  it 
there  had  been  tinged  with  the  sullen  light 
as  it  flowed  along.  The  place  the  deserted 
carcase  had  left  so  recently,  a  living  man, 
was  now  a  blazing  ruin.  There  was  some- 
thing of  the  glare  upon  its  face.  The  hair, 
stirred  by  the  damp  breeze,  played  in  a 
kind  of  mockery  of  death — such  a  mockery 
as  the  dead  man  himself  would  have  re- 
velled in  when  alive — about  its  head,  ana 
its  dress  fluttered  idly  in  the  night-wind. 
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CHAPTER  THE  SIXTY-EIGH1 II. 


LIGHTED  rooms,  bright  fires,  cheerful  fa- , 
«es,  the  music  of  glad  voices,  words  of  love  , 
and  welcome,  warm  hearts,  and  tears -of 
nappiness —  what  a  change  is  this  !     lint 
it  is  to  such  delights  that  Kit  is  hastening. 
They  are  awaiting  him,  he   knows.     lie 
Jbaiu  he  will  die  of  joy  before  he  gets  among 
them. 

They  have  prepared  him  for  this,  all 
He  is  not  to  be  carried  off  to-morrow  with 
the  rest,  they  tell  him  ik  lojjreee 

they  let  him  know  that  doubts  have  arisen, 
that  inquiries  are  to  be  made,  and  perhaps 
he  may  be  pardoned  after  all.  At  last*  the 
evening  being  come,  they  bring  him  to  a 
room  where  some  gentlemen  are  assembled. 

-.1 1  .Id  mas- 
ter, who  comes  and  takes  him  by  the  hand. 
He  hears  that  his  innocence  is  established, 
and  tbat  he  is  pardoned.  He  cannot vnfei 
the  speaker,  but  he  turns  toward  the  voice, 
•  and,  in  trvin  j  to  answer,  falls  down  ittMlfc* 
sible. 

They  recover  him  again,  and  tell  him  he 
must   be  composed,  and  bear  this  like  a 
man.    Somebody  says  he  must  think  of  his 
poor  mother.     It  is  because  he  does  think 
of  her  so  much,  that  the  happy  news  had  ! 
overpowered  him.    They  crowd  about  him, 
and  tell  him  that  the  truth  has  gone  abroad, 
and  that  all  the  town  and  country  rin<j  with 
sympathy  for  his  misfortunes.      He.  has  no  i 
ears  to  this.     His  thoughts  as  yet  have  no  I 

she  know- 
it? —  -lie  say  who  told  her?  He 
can  speak  of  nothing  else. 

They  m  ike  him  drink  a  little  wine,  and 

talk  kindly  to  him  fir  a  while,  until  he  is 

.  .;nd   thank 

I  It:    is  free  to   go.       Mr.    (iarland 
thinks,  it"  .  it  is  time  th.-v 

went  ister  round 

him,  and  sh  ik-  lira.      I  I 

very  uratet'ul    to  them  for  the  interest  they 

make  ;    but  the  power  of  speech  ifl  gone 

again,  and    he  has  much 

feet, 

arm. 


on  hi*  rptoase.     'I 
number,  but  his 
—  there  it  tome; 
compli 

Intruder,  as  one  v 
•ion  to  that  place 

22 


has  enjoyed  a  privilege  without  being  duly 
qualified.  He  :  .  ry  good  sort  of 

a  young  man,  he  thinks,  but  he  has  no  bu- 
sioesa  there,  and  the  sooner  he  is  gone,  th* 
better. 

The  last  door  shuts  behind  him.     They 
passed  the  outer  wall,  and  stand  in 
,  n  air — in  the  street  he  has  so  often 
pictured  to  him  in  by 

those  gloomy  stones,  and  which  has  been 
in  all  his  dreams.  It  seems  wider  and  more 
busy  than  it  used  to  be.  The  night  is  bad, 
and  yet  how  cheerful  and  gay  in  his  < 
One  of  the  gentlemen,  in  taking  leave  of 
him,  pressed  sum.-  money  into  his  hand. 
He  has  not  counted  it;  but  when  they  have 
gone  a  few  paces  beyond  the  box  for  poor 
prisoners,  he  hastily  returns  and  drops  it  in. 

Mr.  Garland  has  a  coach  waiting  in  a 
fteMibouring  street,  and  taking  Kit  inside 
with  him,  bids  the  man  drive  home.  At 
first  they  can  only  travel  at  a  foot  pace,  and 
then  with  torches  going  on  b«  lore,  because 
of  the  heavy  fog.  Hut  as  they  get  further 
from  the  river,  and  leave  the  closer  portions 
of  the  town  behind,  they  are  able  to  dis- 
pense with  this  precaution  and  to  proceed 
at  a  brisker  rate.  On  the  road,  hard  gal- 
loping would  be  too  slow  for  Kit,  but  w  hen 
they  are  drawing  near  their  journey's  end 
he  begs  they  may  oro  more  slowly,  and 
when  the  house  appears  in  sight,  that  they 
may  stop  —  only  for  a  minute  or  two,  to 
give  time  to  breathe. 

Hut  there  is  no   stopping  then,  for  the 
old  gentleman  speaks  stoutly  to  him,  the 
I   mend  their  pace,  and"  they  are  al- 
ready at    the    garden-irate.      Next    minute 
:e  at  tin   door.     There  is  a  noise  of 
tongues,    and    tn   •.<!    of    feet,    inside.       It 
Opens.      Kit  rushes  in,  and   finds  his  mo- 
ther dinning  round  his  n> 

\ml  there,  t,.o.  is  the  ever-f.uthful   Bar- 
nil   holding  the  baby  as  if 
she  bad  never  put  it  down  since  that  tad 
day,  when  thev  little  hoped  to  have 

.  this — there  she  is.  heaven  bless  her, 
.  her  eyes  out,  and  Bobbing  as 
woman  sobbed  before;  and  there  is  little 
Barbara—  >ara,   so 

tbtnn*  t  so 

—  trembling  like   a    l«-al,  and 
-.linsl  the  wall:  and 

there    is     Mr-*.  (,.\r 


than  ever,  tainting  awav  atone  d«»nd,  wiib 
nobodv  to  help  her;  an. I  there  is  Mr. 

•iv   blowing  bin  nose,  and  wanting 
to  embrace  everybody;  and  there  is  thu 
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single  gentleman  hovering  round  them  all, 
and  constant  to  nothing  for  an  instant;  and 
there  is  that  good,  dear,  thoughtful  little 
Jacob,  sitting  all  alone  by  himself  on  the 
bottom  stair,  with  his  hands  on  his  knees, 
like  an  old  man,  roaring  fearfully  without 
giving  any  trouble  to  anybody ;  and  each 
and  all  of  them  are  for  the  time  clean  out 
of  their  wits,  and  do  jointly  and  severally 
commit  all  manner  of  follies. 

And  even  when  the  rest  have  in  some 
measure  come  to  themselves  again,  and 
can  find  words  and  smiles,  Barbara — that 
soft-hearted,  gentle,  foolish  little  Barbara 
—is  suddenly  missed,  and  found  to  be  in 
a  swoon  by  herself,  in  the  back  parlour, 
from  which  swoon  she  falls  into  hysterics, 
and  from  which  hysterics  into  a  swoon 
again,  and  is,  indeed,  so  bad,  that,  despite 
a  mortal  quantity  of  vinegar  and  cold 
water,  she  is  hardly  a  bit  better  at  last, 
than  she  was  at  first.  Then  Kit's  mother 
comes  in  and  says,  will  he  come  and  speak 
to  her ;  and  Kit  says,  "  Yes,"  and  goes ; 
and  he  says  in  a  kind  voice  "  Barbara !" 
and  Barbara's  mother  tells  her  that  "  it 's 
only  Kit;"  and  Barbara  says,  (with  her 
eyes  closed  all  the  time)  "  Oh !  but  is  it 
him  indeed  1"  and  Barbara's  mother  says, 
"  To  be  sure  it  is,  my  dear ;  there  's  no- 
thing the  matter  now."  And  in  further 
assurance,  that  he's  safe  and  sound,  Kit 
speaks  to  her  again ;  and  then  Barbara  goes 
off  into  another  fit  of  laughter,  and  then 
into  another  fit  of  crying  —  and  then  Bar- 
bara's mother  and  Kit's  mother  nod  to  each 
other,  and  then  pretend  to  scold  her — but 
only  to  bring  her  to  herself  the  faster, 
bless  you — and  being  experienced  matrons, 
and  acute  at  perceiving  the  first  dawning 
symptoms  of  recovery,  they  comfort  Kit 
with  the  assurance  that  "she'll  do  now," 
and  so  dismiss  him  to  the  place  whence 
he  cam". 

^ Cll !  In  that  place  (which  is  the  next 
room)  there  are  drr.mters  of  wine,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  set  out  as  grand  as  if 
Kit  and  his  friends  were  first-rate  com- 
pany;  and  there  is  little  Jacob,  walking, 
as  the  popular  phrase  is,  into  a  home-made 
plum  cake,  at  a  most  surprising  pace, 
and  keeping  his  eye  on  the  figs  and  oranges 
which  are  to  follow,  and  making  tin-  best 
use  of  his  time  you  may  well  believe. 
Kit  no  sooner  comes  in,  than  that  sinjilo 
gentleman  (never  was  such  a  busy  gentle- 
man) charges  all  the  glasses — bumpers — 
and  drinks  his  health,  and  tells  him  ho 
shall  never  want  a  friend  while  he  lives ; 
and  so  does  Mr.  Garland,  so  does  Mrs. 
•Garland,  and  so  does  Mr.  Abel.  But  even 
ihis  honour  and  distinction  is  not  all,  for 
<he  single  gentleman  forthwith  pulls  out 


of  his  pocket  a  massive  silver  wateh, 
going  hard,  and  right  to  half  a  second  — 
and  upon  the  back  of  this  is  engraved 
Kit's  name,  with  flourishes  all  ov-r;  and 
in  short,  it  is  Kit's  watch,  bought  express- 
ly tor  him,  and  presented  to' him  on  the 
spot.  You  may  rest  assured  thai  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Garland  can't  help  hinting  about  their 
present  in  store,  and  that  Mr.  Abel  tells 
outright  that  he  h-is  his;  and  that  Kit  is 
the  happiest  of  the  happy. 

There  is  one  friend  he  has  not  seen  yet, 
and  as  he  cannot  be  conveniently  intro- 
duced into  the  family  circle,  by  reason  of 
his  being  an  iron-shod  quadruped,  Kit 
takes  the  first  opportunity  of  slipping  away 
and  hurrying  to  the  stable.  The  moment 
he  lays  his  hand  upon  the  latch,  the  pony 
neighs  the  loudest  pony's  greeting;  be- 
fore he  has  crossed  the  threshold,  the  pony 
is  capering  about  his  loose  box  (for  he 
brooks  not  the  indignity  of  a  halter,)  mad 
to  give  him  welcome ;  and  when  Kit  goes 
up  to  caress  and  pat  him,  the  pony  rubs 
his  nose  against  his  coat,  and  fondles  him 
more  lovingly  than  ever  pony  fondled  man. 
It  is  the  crowning  circumstance  of  his 
earnest,  heartfelt  reception,  and  Kit  fairly 
puts  his  arm  round  Whisker's  neck  and 
hugs  him. 

But  how  comes  Barbara  to  trip  in  there  ? 
and  how  smart  she  is  again !  she  has  been 
at  her  glass  since  she  recovered.  How 
comes  Barbara  in  the  stable,  of  all  places 
in  the  world]  "Why,  since  Kit  has  been 
away,  the  pony  would  take  his  food  from 
nobody  but  her ;  and  Barbara,  you  see,  not 
dreaming  Christopher  was  there,  and  just 
lool  ing  in  to  see  that  every  thing  was  right, 
has  come  upon  him  unawares.  Blushing 
little  Barbara ! 

It  may  be  that  Kit  has  caressed  the  pony 
enougii ;  it  may  be  that  there  are  even 
better  things  to  caress  than  ponies.  He 
leaves  him  for  Barbara,  at  any  rate,  and 
hopes  she  is  better.  Yes,  Barbara  is  a 
great  deal  better.  She  is  afraid — and  here 
Barbara  looks  down  and  blushes  more— 
that  he  must  have  thought  her  very  fool- 
ish, "  Not  at  all,"  says' Kit.  Barbara  is 
glad  of  that,  and  coughs — Hem! — just  the 
slightest  cough  possible — not  more  than 
that. 

What  a  discreet  pony,  when  he  chooses ! 
He  is  as  quiet  now  as  if  he  were  of  marble, 
lie  has  a  very  knowing  look,  but  that  he 
always  has.  "  We  have  hardly  hud  time 
to  shake  hands,  Barbara,"  says  Kit.  Har- 
bara  gives  him  hers.  Why,  she  is  trem- 
bling now  !  Foolish,  fluttering  Barbara! 

Arm's  length  !  The  length  of  an  arm 
is  not  much.  Barbara's  was  not  a  long 
arm  by  any  means ;  and,  besides,  *he 
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didn't  hold  it  out  straight,  hut  hent  a  little. 
Kit  was  so  near  her  when  they  shook  hands 
tha'(  he  could  see  a  small,  tiny  tear  yet 
trembling  on  her  eyelash.  It  was  natural 
that  he  should  look  at  it,  unknown  lo  Bnr- 
hara.  It  was  natural  that  Barbara  should 

i  find  him 
out.     Was  it  natural  that  at  that  i: 

•it  any  ]>r>-v:  >us  impulse  or  design, 

ther 

but  let  hi:u  <!'»  it  too — twice.     !!•    uii^ht 

d..::-    it   t'iriee,   hut   tin-   pony  K 
up  ii  ad  shook  i  : 

n!y  taken  with  MIS  of 

1  Barbara,  bein<j  frightened,  ran 
•iijht   to   where  her  mother 
an-l"  Kit's  mother  were  thoutrl  . 
should  see  how  red  her  <  «,  and 

should  ask  her  why.     Sly  little  Barbara  ! 
When  t':,  nsports  of  the  whole 

party  had  .   mo    Kit  and  his  mo- 

ther, and    Barbara  and  her   mother,  with 
little  Jacob  and  the  baby  to  hoot,  had  had 
their  suppers  together — which  ther> 
no  hurry  inir  over,  for  the;,  :ncr  to 

Stop  there  all   niifht — Mr.  (larland   c 
Kit  to  him,  and,  tikinshim  into  a  room 
where  they  could   h  !   him  that 

be  had  somethin'j  yet  to  say.  which  would 
surprise  him  irn-atly.   Kit  looked  so  anxious 
and  turned  so  pale  on  hearing  this  that  the 
old  man  hastened  to  add  he  would  be 
ahly  surprised,  and  asked  him  if  he  would 
be  ready  next  morning  for  a  journey. 
"  For  a  journey,  sir!"  cried  Kit. 
"  In  company  with  me  and  my  friend  in 
the  next  room.     Can  you  guess  its  pur- 
turned  paler  yet,  and  shook  his  head. 
I    think  you  do  alreadv." 
said  his  ma-'.  -.     »  Try." 

Kit  murmured   <omethin<r  rather  ran, 
bling    -(lnd    unintelligible,  but    he    plainly 

Hired    the   \vojv  \oll"    three 

r  times — shaking  his  head  while  he 
did  so,  as  if  he  would  add  th< 

But    Mr.   Carland,     instead    of    waving 
nornin."  !    made  mire   he 

would,  told  him  rery  seriously  that  ! 

•  d  right. 
M  Pie  place  of  their  retr- 

red,     he  said,  "at  1-  -n at  in 

our  journey's  end.'1 

Kit  filtered  out  such  questions  a*  w 
it  u,»s,  and   how   bad   it   h«  en   fumd,  and 
how  long  since,  and  was  the  well,  and 

'-• 

"  Happy  she  is,  hryond  all  doubt,"  said 
Mr.  (Jarland;  "and  well,  I— I  trust  she 
will  be  soon.  She  has  been  weak  and 
tiling,  an  I  learn,  but  she  was  better 


I  heard  this  morning,  and  they  were  full 
of  hope.  Sit  you  down,  and  you  shall 
hear  th- 

-••ely  venturing  to   draw   a  breath, 

Kit  di  i.     .Mr.  Garland  then 

to  him  how  he  had  a  brother,  (of 

whom  he  would  remember  to  have  heard 

••i-ak.  and  whose  picture,  taken  when 

he  was  a  Y"':n_r  man,  hun<^  in  the  best 

room,)  and  how  this  brother  lived  a  long 

way  off  in  a  country-seat,  with  an  old  cler- 

a   who    bad    been    his    early    ! 

.  although   they  loved  each  other  ae 

brothers  should,  they  had  not  met  for  many 

.  but  had  communicated  by  It-tier  from 

!  time  to  time,  always  looking   forward   to 

j  some  period  when  they  would   take 

other   by  the  hand  once   more,  and   still 

lettii:  •  nt  time  steal  on,  as  it  was 

the  habit  of  men  to  do,  and   suffering  th» 

Future  to  melt  into  the  Past.     How  this 

brother,  whose  temper  was  very  mild  and 

quiet  and   retiring — such  as   Mr.  Abel's — 

•rvatly  beloved  by  the  simple  peopl* 

amontr  whom  he  dwelt,  who  quite  P 

rhelor,  (for  they  so  called  him,)  and 

one  had  experienced  his  charity  and 

.       i  low  even    the  se    slight  cir- 

cumstances  had  come  to  his  knowledge 
owly,  and  in  course  of  years,  for  the 
bachelor  was  one  of  those  whose  goodMM 
shuns  the  li-jht,  and  who  have  more  plea- 
sure in  discovering  and  extolling  the  good 
deeds  of  others,  than  in  trumpeting  their 
own.  be  they  ever  so  commend, 
for  that  reason,  he  seldom  told  them  to  his 
village  friends;  but  how,  for  all  that,  his 
mind  had  become  so  full  of  two  among 
them  —  a  child  ami  an  old  man,  to  whom 
he  had  been  very  kind — that  in  a  letter,  re- 
ceived a  few  days  before,  he  bad  dwelt 
upon  them  from  first  to  last,  and  had  told 
there  such  a  tale  of  their  wandering  ' 

i  mutual  love  that  few  could  read  it  without 
hi'iiMr  moved  to  t-'ars.  HOW  he,  the  re- 
cipient of  that  letter,  was  directly  h  d  to 
the  belief  that  these  must  be  the  very  watt- 
derers  for  whom  so  much  search  had  been 
iirid".  and  whom  Heaven  had  directed  to 
his  broth-  he  had  written 

.••h  further  information  aft  would   pu": 
ill  doubt;   how  it  bad  thai 
morniii'r     rrived  ;   had  confirmed   his  first 
impre-^i'.n    into   .1    r.Tliintv;    and  was   the 
H    nf    that  ./ 

d    which     they    were    t" 
morrow. 

"In  the  mean  time,'*  said  t 
tfamfin«  rteint:  and  laying  h  Kit's 

Rhnu!  have  peat  need  of  w^       r 

*uch  n  day  as  thifl  would  wear  oui  thr 
utmnL'  d  night,  and  Httiv^n 

stnd  oo»  journey  may  have  a  prospefMW 
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CHAPTER  THE  SIXTY-NINTH. 


KIT  was  no  sluggard  next  morning,  but 
springing  from  his  bed  some  time  before 
d  iv,  began  to  prepare  for  his  welcome  ex- 
pedition. The  hurry  of  spirits  consequent 
upon  the  events  of  yesterday,  and  the  un- 
expected intelligence  he  had  heard  at  night, 
had  troubled  his  sleep  through  the  long 
dark  hours,  and  summoned  such  uneasy 
dreams  about  his  pillow  that  it  was  rest 
to  rise. 

But  had  it  been  the  beginning  of  some 
great  labour  with  the  same  end  in  view — 
had  it  been  the  commencement  of  a  long 
journey,  to  be  performed  on  foot  in  that 
inclement  season  of  the  year ;  to  be  pursued 
under  every  privation  and  difficulty;  and 
to  bo  achieved  only  with  <rreat  distress,  fa- 
tigue, and  suffering — had  it  been  the  dawn 
of  some  painful  enterprise,  certain  to  task 
his  utmost  powers  of  resolution  and  en- 
durance, and  to  need  his  utmost  fortitude, 
but  only  likely  to  end,  if  happily  achieved, 
in  good  -fortune  and  delight  to  Nell — Kit's 
cheerful  zeal  would  have  been  as  highly 
roused.  Kit's  ardour  and  impatience  would 
have  been  at  least  the  same. 

Nor  was  he  alone  excited  and  eager. 
Before  he  had  been  up  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
the  whole  house  were  astir  and  busy. 
Everybody  hurried  to  do  something  toward 
facilitating  the  preparations.  The  single 
gentleman,  it  is  true,  could  do  nothing  him- 
self, but  he  overlooked  everybody  else,  and 
was  more  locomotive  than  anybody.  The 
work  of  packing  and  making  ready  went 
briskly  on,  and  by  day-break  every  pre- 
paration for  the  journey  was  completed. 
Then  Kit  began  to  wish  they  had  not  been 
quite  so  nimble  ;  for  the  travelling-carriage, 
which  had  been  hired  for  the  occasion,  was 
not  to  arrive  until  nine  o'clock,  and  there 
was  nothing  but  breakfast  to  fill  up  the  in- 
tervening blank  of  one  hour  and  a  half. 

Yes  there  was,  though.  There  was 
Barbara.  Barbara  was  busy,  to  be  sure, 
but  so  much  the  better — Kit  could  help 
her,  and  that  would  pass  away  the  time 
better  than  any  means  that  could  be  devised. 
Barbara  had  no  objection  to  this  arrange- 
ment, and  Kit,  tracing  out  the  idea  which 
had  come  upon  him  so  suddenly  over-night, 
began  to  think  that  surely  Barbara  \vas 
fond  of  him,  and  surely  he  was  fond  of 
Barbara. 

Now,  Barbara,  if  the  truth  must  be  told 
-as  it  must  and  oiujfht  to  be,  Barbara 
.  of  all  the  little  household,  to  take 


least  pleasure  in  the  bustle  of  the  occasion* 
and  when  Kit,  in  the  openness  of  his  heart, 
told  her  how  glad  and  overjoyed  it  made 
him,  Barbara  became  more  downcast  still, 
and  seemed  to  hare  even  less  pleasure  in 
it  than  before ! 

"  You  have  not  been  home  so  long, 
Christopher,"  said  Barbara — and  it  is  im- 
possible to  tell  how  carelessly  she  said  it 
— "  You  have  not  been  home  so  long,  that 
you  need  be  glad  to  go  away  again,  I 
should  think." 

"  But  for  such  a  purpose,"  returned  Kit. 
"To  bring  back  Miss  Nell !  To  see  her 
a?rain  !  Only  think  of  that!  I  am  so  pleas- 
ed too  to  think  that  you  will  see  her,  Bar- 
bara, at  last." 

Barbara  did  not  absolutely  say  that  she 
felt  no  great  gratification  on  this  point,  but 
she  expressed  the  sentiment  so  plainly  by 
one  little  toss  of  her  head,  that  Kit  was 
quite  disconcerted,  and  wondered  hi  his 
simplicity  why  she  was  so  cool  about  it. 

"  You  '11  say  she  has  the  sweetest  and 
beautifulest  face  you  ever  saw,  I  know," 
said  Kit,  rubbing  his  hands.  "  I  'm  sure 
you  '11  say  that !" 

Barbara  tossed  her  head  again. 

"What's  the  matter,  Barbara?"  said 
Kit. 

"Nothing,"  cried  Barbara.     And  Bar- 
bara  pouted — not  sulkily,  or  in  an  uj 
manner,  but  just  enough  to  make  her  1( 
more  cherry-lipped  than  ever. 

There  is  no  school  in  which  a  pupil  gets 
on  so  fast,  as  that  in  which  Kit  became  a 
scholar  when  he  gave  Barbara  the  kiss. 
He  saw  what  Barbara  meant  now — he  had 
his  lesson  by  heart  all  at  once — she  was 
the  book — there  it  was  before  him  as  plain 
as  print. 

"  Barbara,"  said  Kit,  "  you  're  not  cross 
with  me?" 

Oh  dear  no!  Why  should  Barbara  be 
cross  ?  And  what  right  had  she  to  be  cross! 
And  what  did  it  matter  whether  she  was 
cross  or  no?  Who  minded  her! 

"  Why,  7  do,"  said  Kit.  "  Of  course 
I  do."  " 

Barbara  didn't  see  why  it  was  of  course, 
at  all. 

Kit  was  sure  she  must.  Would  sht 
think  agnin  ? 

Certainly,  Barbara  would  think.  No, 
she  didn't,  see  why  it  was  of  course.  She 
didn't  understand  what  Christopher  meant. 
And,  besides,  she  was  suie  they  wanted 
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HUT  up  stairs  by  this  time,  and  she  must 
go,  indeed 

••  No,  but  Barbara,"  said  Kit,  detaining 

her  gently,  "let  us  part  friends.    I  was  al- 

thinking  of  you,  in  my  troubles.     I 

should  have  been  a  great  deal  more  miser* 

able  than  I  was,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  you." 

»d ness  gracious !  how  pretty  Barbara 

was  when  she  coloured  —  and  when  she 

trembled,  like  a  little  shrinking  bin!  ! 

••  I  am  telling  you  the  truth,  Barbara, 
upon  my  word,  but  not  half  so  strong  as  I 
could  wish,"  said  Kit, earnestly.  "  When 
i  want  you  to  be  pleased  to  see  Mi>s  Nell, 
it's  only  because  I  should  like  you  to  be 
pleased  with  what  pleases  me — that's  all. 
As  to  her,  Barbara,  I  think  I  could  almost 
die  to  do  her  service,  but  you  would  think 
so  too  if  you  knew  her  as  I  do.  I  am  sure 
you  would." 

Barbara  was  touched,  and  sorry  to  have 
appeared  indiffer 

••  1  have  been  used,  you  see,"  said  Kit, 

44  to  talk  and  think  of  her,  almost  as  if  she 

was  an  angel.     \Vhen  I  look  forward  to 

meeting  her  again,  I  think  of  her  smiling 

as  she  used  to  do,  and  being  glad  to  see 

me,  and  putting  out  her  hand,  and  say  inn, 

4  It 's  my  own  old  Kit,'  or  some  such  words 

as  those—  Hke  what  she  used  to  say.     1 

think  of  sc-einp-  her  happy,  and  with  friends 

about  her,  and  brought  up  as  she  deserves, 

and  as  she  ought  to  be.     When  I  think  of 

!f,  it's  as  her  old  servant;  and  one 

that  loved  her  dearly,  as  his  kind,  good, 

gentle  mistress  ;  and  who  would  have  gone 

s  and  still  would  go— through  any 

i  to  serve  her.     Once  I  couldn't  In  lp 

r  afraid  that  if  she  came  back  with 

friends  about  her  she  might  forgot,  or  be 

ashamed  of  having  known,  a  humble  lad 

like  k  coldly,  which  would 

than  I  can 

tell.  Hut  when  I  ninn-  to  think  again,  I 
felt  8ii re  that  I  was  doing  her  wrong  in 
thi~;  and  so  1  went  on  as  I  did  at  first, 
hoping  to  see  bar  or  .  just  as  she 

used   to  he.      Hoping  this,  and  remember- 
inir  what  she  was,  has  m;i 
!  -  try  to  please  her,  and  al- 

rways  I  should  like  to  seem  • 

if  I  wa«  still  her  servant.      If  I'm  t; 
ter  f<>r  that  —  and   I   don't  think    I'm   the 
••  —  I  am  grain 

ind  honour  h»-r  ' 

pi  -in.  h-i:-  -t  truth,  dear  Barbara,  up 
word  it  i 


I, i  ttlf  Barbara  was  not  of  a  wayward  or 
rapn  ,  but  being  full  of  remorse, 


my 

melted  into  tear-.  T  uh:\t  further  obser- 
vatiouM  this  mi'/ht  h;>.ve  led.  we  need  not 
•top  to  inquire  ;  fa  the  wheels  of  the  car- 
riage were  heard  at  that  moment,  and,  being 


followed  by  a  smart  ring  at  the  garden  gate 
caused  the  bustle  in  the  house,  which  had 
laid  dormant  for  a  short  time,  to  burst  again 
into  tenfold  life  and  vigour. 

iltaneously  with  the  travelling  equip- 
age, arrived  Mr.  Chuckster  in  a  hackney 
cab,  with  certain  papers  and  suppli 
money  for  the  single  gentleman,  into  \\ 
hands  he  delivered  them.     This  dim 
charged,  he  subsided  into  the  bosom  of  the 
family,  and,  entertaining   himself  with  a 
strolling  or  peripatetic  breakfast,  watched 
with  a  gentle  indifference  the  process  of 
loading  the  carriage. 

••  v  ..M.v's  m  this  I  see,  sir  1 "  he  said 
to   Mr.   Abel    Garland.      "1   thought   he 
t  in  the  last  trip  because  it  was  ex- 
pected that  his  presence  wouldn't  be  very 
acceptable  to  the  ancient  buffalo." 

44 To  whom,  sir?"  demanded  Mr.  Abel. 

44  To  the  old  gentleman,"  returned  .Mr. 
Chuckster,  slightly  abashed. 

44  Our  client  prefers  to  take  him  now," 
said  Mr.  Abel  drily.  "There  is  no  longer 
any  need  for  that  precaution,  as  my  father's 
relationship  to  a  gentleman  in  whom  the 
objects  of  his  search  have  full  confidence, 
will  be  a  sufficient  guarrantee  for  the  friend- 
ly nature  of  their  errand." 

44  Ah  ! "  thought  Mr.  Chuckster,  looking 
out  of  the  window,   44  anybody  but 
Snobby  before  me,  of  course.     He  didn't 
happen  to  take  that  particular  five-pound 
note,  but  I  have  not  the  smallest  dou! 
always  up  to  something  of  that  sort.     I 
always  said  it,  long  before  this  came  out. 
Devilish  pretty  girl  that!     'Pon  my  soul, 
an  amazing  little  creature  !  " 

Barbara  was  the  subject  of  Mr.  C huck- 
ster's commendations  ;  and  as  she  was  lin- 
gering  n«-ar    the  carriage    (all   bt  inn  now 
ready  for  it>  departure),  that  gentleman  was 
suddenly  seized  with  a  strong  interest  in 
the  proceedings,  which  impelled   him    to 
s  wanner  down  the  garden,  and  take  up  his 
position  at  a  convenient   onlin?  dis- 
Havim.r  h;'.< 
and    being    perfectly   acquainted    with    all 

•n tie  artifices 'which  tind  the  readiest 
•  .  their  In-art^,  Mr.  Chuck 
kiiii.:   hi-<  ground,  planted   one  hand  on   his 
hip.  ami  with  the  other  adjusted  : 
hair.     Thin  is  a  favourite 
polite   circles,   and    accompanied   with    a 
graceful  whistling  has  been  known  to  do 
immense  execution. 

x  however,  in  the  difference  brt 
town  and  country,  that  nobody 
smallest  notice  Ol 

the  wretches  being  wholly  engaged  in  bid- 
ding the  trarellere  fiurr 
to  each  other,  waving  handkerchiefs,  .uul 
the  like  tame  and  vulgar  pnct 
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now  the  single  gentleman  and  Mr.  Garland 
nage,  and  the  postboy  was 
n\  the  saddle,  and  Kit,  well  wrapped  and 
muffled  up,  was  in  the  rumble  behind  ;  and 
Mrs.  Garland  was  there,  and  Mr.  Abel  was 
.  and  Kit's  mother  was  there,  and  little 
was  there,  and  Barbara's  mother  was 
visible  in  remote  perspective,  nursing  the 
wakeful  baby;  and  all  were  nodding, 
beckoning,  curtsying,  or  crying  out  "Good 
"  with  all  the  energy  they  could  ex- 
press. 

In  another  minute,  the  carriage  was  out 
of  sight;  and  Mr.  Chuckster  remained 
alone  upon  the  spot  where  it  had  lately 
been,  with  a  vision  of  Kit  standing  up  in 
the  rumble  waving  his  hand  to  Barbara, 
and  of  Barbara  in  the  full  light  and  lustre 
of  his  eyes  —  his  eyes  —  Chuckster' s — 
Chuckster  the  successful — on  whom  ladies 
of  quality  had  looked  with  favour  from  phae- 
tons in  the  parks  on  Sundays — waving 
hers  to  Kit ! 

How  Mr.  Chuckster,  entranced  by  this 
monstrous  fact,  stood  for  some  time  rooted 
to  the  earth,  protesting  within  himself  that 
Kit  was  the  Prince  of  felonious  characters, 
and  very  Emperor  or  Great  Mogul  of  Snobs, 
and  how  he  clearly  traced  this  revolting 
circumstance  back  to  that  old  villany  of 
the  shilling,  are  matters  foreign  to  our 
purpose ;  which  is,  to  track  the  rolling 
wheels,  and  bear  the  travellers  company  on 
their  cold,  bleak  journey. 

It  was  a  bitter  day.  A  keen  wind  was 
blowing,  and  rushed  against  them  fiercely ; 
bleaching  the  hard  ground,  shaking  the 
white  frost  from  the  trees  and  hedges,  and 
whirling  it  away  like  dust.  But  little  cared 
Kit  for  weather.  There  was  a  freedom  and 
tri  shness  in  the  wind,  as  it  came  howling 
by,  which,  let  it  cut  never  so  sharp,  was 
welcome.  As  it  swept  on  with  its  cloud 
of  frost,  be.ariner  down  the  dry  twigs  and 
boughs  and  withered  leaves,  and  carrying 
them  away  pell-mell,  it  seemed  as  though 
some  general  sympathy  had  got  abroad, 
and  every  thin^  was  in  a  hurry  like  them- 
s'-lves.  The  harder  the  gusts,  the  better 
progress  they  appeared  to  make.  It  was  a 
(rood  thing  to  go  struggling  and  fighting 
forward,  vanquishing  them  one  by  one;  to 
watch  them  driving  up,  gathering  strength 
and  fury  as  they  came  along;  to  bend  for 
51  moment,  as  they  whistled  past;  and  then 
ID  look  back  and  see  them  speed  away ; 
•  heir  hoarse  noise  dying  in  the  distance, 
find  the  stout  trees  cowrering  down  before 
them* 

All  day  long  it  blew  without  cessation. 
The  night  was  clear  and  starlight,  but  the 
H  uid  had  not  fallen,  and  the  cold  was  pierc- 
of  Sometimes — toward  the  end  of  a  long 


stage — Kit  could  not  help  wishing  it  weru 
a  little  warmer;  but  when  thry  stopped  to 
change  horses,  and  he  had  had  a  good  run ; 
what  with  that,  and  the  bustle  of  paying 
the  old  postilion,  and  rousing  the  new 
one,  and  running  to  and  fro  again  until  the 
horses  were  put  to,  he  was  so  warm  that 
the  blood  tingled  and  smarted  in  his  fin- 
gers' ends ;  then  he  felt  as  if  to  have  it  one 
degree  less  cold  would  be  to  lose  half  the 
delight  and  glory  of  the  journey :  and  up 
he  jumped  again  right  cheerily,  singing  to 
the  merry  music  of  the  wheels  as  they  rolled 
away,  and,  leaving  the  town's  people,  in 
their  warm  beds,  pursued  their  course 
along  the  lonely  road. 

Meantime  the  two  gentlemen  inside, 
who  were  little  disposed  to  sleep,  beguiled 
the  time  with  conversation.  As  both  were 
anxious  and  expectant,  it  naturally  turned 
upon  the  subject  of  their  expedition,  on 
the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  brought 
about,  and  on  the  hopes  and  fears  they  en- 
tertained respecting  it.  Of  the  former  they 
had  many,  of  the  latter  few-— none  perhaps 
beyond  that  indefinable  uneasiness  which 
is  inseparable  from  suddenly  awakened 
hope,  and  protracted  expectation. 

In  one  of  the  pauses  of  their  discourse, 
and  when  half  the  night  had  worn  away, 
the  single  gentleman,  who  had  gradually 
become  more  and  more  silent  and  thought- 
ful, turned  to  his  companion  and  said  ab- 
ruptly : 

"Are you  a  good  listener?" 

"  Like  most  other  men,  I  suppose,"  re- 
turned Mr.  Garland,  smiling.  "  I  can  be 
if  I  am  interested ;  and  if  not  interested, 
I  should  still  try  to  appear  so.  Why  do 
you  ask  1 

"  I  have  a  short  narrative  on  my  lips," 
rejoined  his  friend,  "  and  will  try  you  with 
it.  It  is  very  brief." 

Pausing  for  no  reply,  he  laid  his  hand 
on  the  old  gentleman's  sleeve,  and  proceed- 
ed thus : 

"There  were  once  two  brothers,  who 
loved  each  other  dearly.  There  was  a  dis- 
parity in  their  ages — some  twelve  years. 
I  am  not  sure  but  they  may  insensibly 
have  loved  each  other  the  better  for  that 
reason.  Wide  as  the  interval  between 
them  was,  however,  they  became  rivals  too 
soon.  The  deepest  and  strongest  affection 
of  both  their  hearts  settled  upon  one  object. 

"  The  youngest— there  were  reasons  foi 
his  being  sensitive  and  watchful — was  the 
first  to  find  this  out.  I  will  not  tell  you 
what  misery  he  underwent,  what  agony  of 
soul  he  knew,  how  great  his  mental  strug- 
gle was.  He  had  been  a  sickly  child. 
His  brother,  patient  and  considerate  in  the 
midst  of  his  own  high  health  and  strength 
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bad  many  and  many  a  day  denied  himself1 
the  sports  he  loved,  to  sit  beside  his  couch, 
telling  him  old   stories  till  his  pah- 
lighted   up   with   an    unwonted  glow;  to 
carry   him  in  his  arms  to  some  green  spot, 
where  l»e  could  tend  the  poor  pensive  boy 
as  he  looked   upon  the  bright  summer  day, 
and  saw  all  nature  healthy  but  himself;  to 
be   in  any  way  his  fond  but  faithful  i 
I  may  not  dwell  on  all  he  did,  to  make  the 
poor,  weak  creature  love  him,  or  my  tale 
would  have  no  end.     But  when  the  time 
of  trial  came,  the  younger   broiler's  heart 
was   full    of     those   old    days.      II- 
thened  it  to  repay  the  sacrifx 
ttJOMiderate  youth  by  one  of  thoughtful 
manhood.  He  left  his  brother  to  be  happy. 
The  truth  never  passed  his  lips,   and  he 
quitted  the  country  hoping  to  die  abroad. 

44  The  elder  brother  married  her.  She 
was  in  Heaven  before  long,  and  left  him 
with  an  infant  daughter. 

"  If  you  have  seen  the  picture  gallery 
of  any  one  old  family,  you  will  remember 
now  the  face  and  figure — often  the  fairest 
and  slightest  of  them  all — come  upon  you 
in  different  generations;  and  how  you 
trace  the  same  sweet  girl  through  a  long 
line  of  portrait  '_rr"\\iii'i  old  or 

chanjrinjj — the  Good  Angel  of  the  r 
abiding  by  them  in  all  reverses — redeeming 
all  their  sins. 

44  In  this  daughter  the  mother  lived  ajjain. 
You  may  judge  with  what  devotion  he 
who  lost  that  mother  almost  in  the  winning, 
clung  to  this  girl,  her  breathing  image.  She 
grew  to  womanhood,  and  gave  her  heart 
to  one  who  could  not  know  its  worth.  Well ! 
Her  fond  father  could  not  see  her  pine  and 
droop.  II  ••  more  deserving  than 

he  thought  him.  He  surely  might  become 
80  with  a  wife  likeher.  He  joined  their 
Mfi0ds,  and  they  wore  married. 

'•irou^h  all   the  misery  that  followed 
this  union;  through    all   the  cold   i: 
and  node-  -ach  ;  through  all  the 

:ty  h"  brought  upon  her;  throngh  all 
the   -  :r  daily  life,  ton  mr.ui 

and  pitiful  U)  tell,  h    •  •  ndure, 

'oiled  on,  in  th 

spirit,  and    in    her   better  nature,  ai  QBY 

1  substance 
beggared  • 
HUH!) 

(for  <  now  under 

m-amge  and  unhappinesi,— thr  never,  but 
for  h: 
upheld   b\  t,  *he 

died 

leaving  to  her  fathe- 

one  a  son  of  t. •»  <T  twelve  years  " 

other  a  <:irl  —  su<-h 

the  same  in  helplessness,  in  aire,  ii. 


in  feature — as  she  had  been  hereelf,  when 
her  young  mother  died. 

:ie  elder  brother,  grandfather  to  these 
two  children,  was  now  a  broken  man; 

d  and  borne  down  less  by  the  weight 
of  years,  than  by  the  heavy  hand  of  sor- 
row. With  the  wreck  of  his  possessions, 
he  be1.  — in  pictures  first,  and 

then  in  curious  ancient  things.  He  had 

•  lined    a   fondiu  :i    matters 
from  a  boy,  and  the  tastes  he  had  euliivated 
were  now  to  yield  him  an  anxious  and  pre- 
carious sui 

-Tin-  h-.y  sjn'W  like  his  father  in  mind 
and  person;  the  girl  so  like  her  mother 
that  when  the  old  man  had  heron  his 
and  looked  into  her  mild  b! 
as  if  awakening   from  a  wretched  dream, 
and  his  daughter  were  a  little  child  a<jain. 
The  wayward  boy  soon  spurned  tin 
ter  of  his  roof,  and  sought  associates  more 
OOVgenial  to  his  >•  old  man  and 

the  child  dwelt  alone  together. 

"It  was  then,  when  the  love  of  two 
dead  people  who  had  hern  nearest  and 
dearest  to  his  heart,  was  all  transferred  to 
this  slijjht  creature;  when  her  face,  con- 
stantly before  him,  reminded  him  from 
hour  to  hour  of  irly  rhanjre  he 

had   S'  ;i  another — of  all  the  su£ 

fi-rincr  he  had  watched  and  known,  and  all 
hU  child  had  undergone;  when  the  young 
man's  pr->tii:_rati  and  harden  irain- 

ed  him  of  his  father's  had,  and 

even   som>  d   them  tempo- 

rary  privation  and   d  then 

that  there  be<j-;>.n  to  beset  him.  and  to  be 
in  his  mind,  a  uloomy  dread  of  po- 
vi  rty  and  want.  He  had  no  thought  for 
himself  in  this.  His  fi-.ir  WBJ  for  the 
child.  It  etre  in  his  house,  and 

haunted  him  ni^ht  and  day. 

••The  yniimjer  brother  had   In  en  a  tra- 
veller  in   many   countries,   and    had 
hi«   pil-jrima-je    through    life    alone.      His 
voluntary  banishment    had   been    n 
strued.    and     he    had    home    (not   without 
pain)  reproach   and   slight. 
which    had    wrunir    his   heart,   and   < 
mournful  shadow  on  his  path. 
this,  eommnniiv.iion  betxv. 
elder  was  dillicult  nn 
failed  ;    Mill    it   was   not  «o  wholly  I 

t     that     he  •   1th     totig     I 

. 

— happy   to  him  tho 

•  arly  care  —  TIS  ,v     yel 

v   mu'ht",  a 

was  at  his  broth,  r'i  side, 
could  exert,  hr 

1  his  affiurs;  converted  into  money 
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all  the  goods  he  had,  and  with  honourable 
wealth  enough  for  both,  with  open  heart 
and  hand,  with  limbs  that  trembled  as 
they  bore  him  on,  with  emotion  such  as 
men  can  hardly  bear  and  live,  arrived  one 
evening  at  his  brother's  door  !" 

The  narrator,  whose  voice  had  faltered 
lately,  stopped.  "The  rest,"  said  .Mr. 
Garland,  pressing  his  hand,  "  I  know." 

44  Yes,"  rejoined  his  friend,  after  a  pause, 
44  \vr  may  spare  ourselves  the  sequel.  You 
know  the  poor  result  of  all  my  search. 
Even  when,  by  dint  of  such  inquiries  as 
the  utmost  vigilance  and  sagacity  could 
set  on  foot,  we  found  they  had  been  seen 
with  two  poor  travelling  showmen ;  and 
in  time  discovered  the  men  themselves — 


and  in  time,  the  actual  place  of  their  re- 
treat; even  then,  we  \\riv  too  late.  Pray 
God  we  are  not  too  late  again  !" 

44  We  cannot  U-,"  *,,[<!  Mr.  Garland. 
44  This  time  we  must  succeed." 

44 1  have  believed  and  hoped  so,"  return- 
ed the  other.  "  I  try  to  believe  and  hope 
so  still.  But  a  heavy  weight  has  fallen 
on  my  spirits,  my  good  friend,  and  the 
sadness  that  gathers  over  me,  will  yiel*1 
neither  to  hope  nor  reason." 

44  That  does  not  surprise,"  said  Mr.  Gar- 
land ;  "  it  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
events  you  have  recalled ;  of  this  dreary 
time  and  place ;  and  above  all,  of  this  wild 
and  dismal  night.  A  dismal  night,  in- 
deed !  Hark  !  how  the  wind  is  howling !" 


CHAPTER  THE  SEVENTIETH. 


DAY  broke,  and  found  them  still  upon 
their  way.  Since  leaving  home,  they  had 
halted  here  and  there  for  necessary  refresh- 
ment, and  had  frequently  been  delayed, 
especially  in  the  night  time,  by  waiting 
for  fresh  horses.  They  had  made  no  other 
stoppages ;  but  the  weather  continued 
rough,  and  the  roads  were  often  steep  and 
heavy.  It  would  be  night  again  before 
they  reached  their  place  of  destination. 

Kit,  all  bluff  and  hardened  with  the 
cold,  went  on  manfully ;  and  having  enough 
to  do  to  keep  his  blood  circulating,  to  pic- 
ture to  himself  the  happy  end  of  this  ad- 
venturous journey,  and  to  look  about  him 
and  be  amazed  at  everything,  had  little 
spare  time  for  thinking  of  discomforts. 
Though  his  impatience,  and  that  of  his 
fellow-travellers,  rapidly  increased  as  the 
day  waned,  the  hours  did  not  stand  still. 
The  short  daylight  of  winter  soon  faded 
away,  and  it  was  dark  again  when  they 
had  yet  many  miles  to  travel. 

As  it  grew  dusk,  the  wind  fell :  its  dis- 
tant meanings  were  more  low  and  mourn- 
ful ;  and  as  it  came  creeping  up  the  road, 
and  rattling  covertly  among  the  dry  bram- 
bles on  either  hand,  it  seemed  like  some 
great  phantom  for  whom  the  way  was  nar- 
row, whose  garments  rustled  as  it  stalked 
along.  By  degrees  it  lulled  and  died 
away ;  and  then  it  came  on  to  snow. 

The  flakes  fell  fast  and  thick,  soon  cov- 
ering the  ground  some  inches  deep,  and 
spreading  abroad  a  solemn  stillness.  The 
rolling  wheels  were  noiseless;  and  the 
sharp  ring  and  clatter  of  the  horses'  hoofs, 
became  a  dull,  muffled  tramp.  The  life 
of  tl.eir  progress  seemed  to  be  slowly 
hushed,  and  something  death-like  to  usurp 
it*  place 


Shading  his  eyes  from  the  falling  snow, 
which  froze  upon  their  lashes  and  obscured 
his  sight,  Kit  often  tried  to  catch  the  ear- 
liest glimpse  of  twinkling  lights  denoting 
their  approach  to  some  not  far  distant 
town.  He  could  descry  objects  enough  at 
such  times,  but  none  correctly.  Now  a 
tall  church  spire  appeared  in  view,  which 
presently  became  a  tree ;  a  barn ;  a  shadow 
on  the  ground,  thrown  on  it  by  their  own 
bright  lamps.  Now  there  were  horsemen, 
foot-passengers,  carriages,  going  on  be- 
fore ;  or  meeting  them  in  narrow  ways ; 
which,  when  they  were  close  upon  them, 
turned  to  shadows  too.  A  wall,  a  ruin,  a 
sturdy  gable  end,  would  rise  up  in  the 
road  ;  and  when  they  were  plunging  head- 
long at  it,  would  be  the  road  itself.  Strange 
turnings,  too,  bridges  and  sheets  of  wa- 

j  ter,  appeared  to  start  up  here  and  there, 
making  the  way  doubtful  and  uncertain; 
and  yet  they  were  on  the  same  bare  road, 
and  these  things,  like  the  others,  as  they 
were  passed,  turned  into  dim  illusions. 

He  descended  slowly  from  his  seat — for 
his  limbs  were  numbed — when  they  arrived 
at  a  lone  posting-house,  and  inquired  how 

1  far  they  had  to  go  to  reach  their  journey's 
end.  It  was  a  late  hour  in  such  by-pla- 
ces, and  the  people  were  a-bed ;  but  a 
voice  answered  from  an  upper  window, 
44  Ten  miles."  The  ten  minutes  that  en- 
sued appeared  an  hour ;  but  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  a  shivering  figure  led  out  the 
horses  they  required,  and  after  another 
brief  delay,  they  were  again  in  motion. 

It  was  a  cross-country  mad,  full,  aftei 
the  first  three  or  four  miles,  of  holes  and 
cart-ruts,  which,  being  covered  by  the 
snow,  were  so  many  pitfalls  to  the  tremb- 
ling horses,  and  obliged  them  to  keep  a 
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footpace.  As  it  was  next  to  impossible  for 
men  so  much  agitated  as  they  were  by  this 
time,  to  sit  still  and  move  so  slowly,  all 
throe  got  out  and  plodded  on  behind  the 
carriage.  The  distance  seemed  intermi- 
nable, and  the  walk  was  most  laborious. 
As  each  was  thinking  within  himself  that 
the  driver  must  have  lost  his  way,  a  ehurch 
bell,  close  at  hand,  struck  the  hour  of  mid- 
night, ami  the  carriage  stopped.  It  had 
move  .ugh,  but  when  it  ceased  to 

crunch  the  snow,  the  silence  was  as  start- 
ling as  if  some  great  noise  had  be 
•t  stillness. 

"This  is    the  place,  g« -ntlemen,"    said 

river,   dismounting   from    his  horse, 

tnd  knocking  at  the  door  of  a  little  inn. 

»*  Halloa!       Past   twelve   o'clock    is    the 

dead  hour  of  night  here.*' 

The  knocking  was  loud  and  long,  but  it 
failed  to  rouse  the  drowsy  inmates.  All 
continued  dark  and  silent  aa  before.  They 
fell  hack  a  little,  and  locked  up  at  the 
windows,  \vhidi  were  mere  black  patches 
in  th  .1  house  front.  No  light 

r.-d.  The  house  might  have  been 
deserted,  or  the  sleepers  dead,  for  any  air 
of  life  it  had  about  it. 

They  spoke  together,  with  a  strange  ill- 
consistency,    in    whispers;    unwilln 
disturb  again  the  dreary  echoes  the , 
just  now  raised. 

••  I.-  t    us    go    on,"   said   the  yoanger 
brother,  "  and    leave   this  good  fellow  to 
them,  if  he  can.     I  cannot  rest  until 
I  know  that  we  are  not  too  late.     I. 
go  on  in  the  name  of  Heaven  !" 

They  did    so,  leaving  the   postilion   to 

;  accommodation  as  the  hou 
forded,  and  to  renew  his  knocking. — Kit 
accompanied    them  with    a   little    bundle, 
which   he  had  hung  in  the  carriage  when 
they  left  h  ;d  n'>t  forgotten 

— t'h"  bird  in  his  old  cage — just  as  she  had 
left  him.  She  would  ho  glad  to  see  her 
bird,  he  ki 

The  road  won:  \vard.    As 

they  proceeded,  thty  lost  sight  of  the 
church  whose  clock 

of  the  small  village  clustering  round    it. 
•   no-.v  renewed, 

and    which    in    th.it  stillness   they   could 
plainly  he.tr,  troubled  them.    They  wished 
the   man   would   forbear,   or  that  tin 
told  him  not  to  break  the  silence  until  they 
returned. 

The  old  church  tower,  olad  in  a  ghostly 
<rarb  of  pure  cold  white,  njraln  rose  up  be- 
fore them,  and  a  few  moments  brought 
them  close  beside  it — a  v< 

i   the   midst  of  the  hoary 
\n   ancii  :.t    sun-dial   M 
belfry  was  nearly  hidden  by  the  snow- 
drift, and  scarcely  to  be  known  for  what  it 


was.  Time  itself  seemed  to  have  grown 
dull  and  old,  as  if  no  day  were  ever  to 
displace  the  melancholy  night. 

A  wicket  gate  was  close  at  hand,  but 
there  was  more  than  one  path  across  the 
churchyard  to  which  it  led,  and,  uncertain 
which  to  take,  they  came  to  a  stand  again. 

that  could 

be  called  which  was  an  irregular  cluster 

of  poor  cottages  of  many  heights  and  ages, 

some  with    their  fronts,  some  with  their 

with  gable  ends  toward 

thojvoad,  with  here  and  there  a  signpost 

or  a  tiie  path  —  was 

close  at  hand.     Tlu-r-  int  light  in 

;nber  window  not  far  oft',  and  Kit  ran 

towards  that  house  to  ask  their  v 

His  first  shout  was  answered  by  an  old 
man  within,  who  presently  appeared  at  the 
easement,  wrapping  some  garment  round 
his  throat  as  a  protection  from  the  cold, 
and  demanded  who  was  abroad  at  that  un- 
seasonable hour,  wanting  him. 

"Tis  hard  weather,  tliis,"  he  grum- 
bled, "and  not  a  night  to  call  me  up  in. 
My  trade  is  not  of  that  kind  that  I  need  be 
loosed  from  bed.  The  business  on  which 
folks  want  me  will  keep  cold,  especially 
at  this  season.  What  do  you  want  ?" 

"  I  would  not  have  roused  you,  if  I  had 
known  you  were  old  and  ill,"  said  Kit. 

"  Old!"  repeated  the  other,  peevishly. 
"How  do  you  know  I  am  old  1  Not  so 
old  as  you  think,  friend,  perhaps.  As  to 
being  ill,  you  will  find  many  young  people 
in  worse  case  than  1  am.  M  ore's  the  pity 
that  it  should  be  so;  not  that  I  should  be 
strong  and  hearty  for  my  nean, 

hut  that  they  should  be  weak  and  tender. 
vour  pardon,  though,"  said   the   old 
man,  "if  I  spoke  rather  rough  at  first.    My 
eyes  are  not  good  at  night — that's   neither 
r  illness;  they  re  —  and  I 

didn't  see  you  were  a  stran 

"  I  am  sorry  to  call  yon  from  your  ' 

said  Kit;  u  but  those  genth  may 

|  the  churchyard  gate,  are  strangers 

too,   who   have   just  i   long 

journey,   and   seek   the  paraoaage-house. 

You  can  dir- 

"1  'MMwored  the  old 

man,  in  a  trembling  \ 

summer  I  have  been  sexton  here  good  fitly 
years.  T  <  nd,  is  the 

road.  1  news  for  our  good 

:'•  ;  •        i  • 

nil  a  hasty 

answer  in  too  negative:  he  **«  turning 
was  caught  by 

the  voice  of  a  child.     Looking  up.  tic  saw 
little  creature  at  a  neighoourng 
window. 

"  What  \*  that*"  cried  the  child,  earn 
estly.    ••  Has  my  dream  come  tme  1   Pray 
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speac  to  me,  whoever  that  is,  awake  and 
up." 

"Poor  boy!"  said  the  sexton,  before 
Kit  could  answer,  "how  goes  it,  darl- 
ing ?" 

"  Has  my  dream  come  true !"  exclaimed 
the  child  again,  in  a  voice  so  -fervent  that 
it  might  have  thrilled  to  the  heart  of  any 
listener.  "  But  no,  that  can  never  be ! 
How  could  it  be — Oh  !  how  could  it !" 

"  I  g-uess  his  meaning,"  said  the  sexton. 
"To  thy  bed  again,  dear  boy  !" 

"Ay!"  cried  the  child,  in  a  burst  of 
despair,  "  I  knew  it  could  never  be  ;  I  felt 
too  sure  of  that,  before  I  asked.  But  all 
to-night,  and  last  night  too,  it  was  the 
same.  I  never  fall  asleep,  but  that  cruel 
dream  comes  back." 

"  Try  to  sleep  again,"  said  the  old  man, 
soothingly.  "  It  will  go,  in  time." 

"  No,  no,  I  would  rather  that  it  staid  — 
cruel  as  it  is,  I  would  rather  that  it  staid," 
rejoined  the  child.  "I  am  not  afraid  to 
have  it  in  my  sleep,  but  I  am  so  sad  —  so 
very,  very,  sad." 

The  old  man  blessed  him,  the  child  in 
tears  replied,  good  night,  and  Kit  was 
again  alone. 

He  hurried  back,  moved  by  what  he 
neard,  though  more  by  the  child's  manner, 
than  by  anything  he  had  said,  as  his  mean- 
ing was  hidden  from  him.  They  took  the 
path  indicated  by  the  sexton,  and  soon 
arrived  before  the  parsonage  wall.  Turn- 
ing round  to  look  about  them,  when  they 
had  got  thus  far,  they  saw,  among  some 
ruined  buildings  at  a  distance,  one  solitary 
light. 

It  shone  from  what  appeared  to  be  an 
old  oriel  window,  and  being  surrounded 
by  the  deep  shadows  of  overhanging  walls, 
sparkled  like  a  star.  Bright  and  glimmer- 
ing as  the  stars  above  their  heads,  lonely 
and  motionless  as  they,  it  seemed  to  claim 
some  kindred  with  the  eternal  lamps  of 
heaven,  and  to  burn  in  fellowship  with 
them. 

"  What  light  is  that !"  exclaimed  the 
younger  brother. 

"It  is  surely,"  said  Mr. Garland,  "in 
the  ruin  where  they  live.  I  see  no  other 
ruin  hereabouts." 

"They  cannot,"  returned  the  brother, 
hastily,  "be  waking  at  this  late  hour — " 

Kit  interposed  directly,  and  begged  that, 
while  they  rang  and  waited  at  the  gate, 
they  would  let  him  make  his  way  to  where 
this  light  was  shinii:g,  and  try  to  ascertain 
If  any  people  were  about.  Obtaining  the 


permission  he  desired,  he  dartod  off  with 
breathless  eagerness,  and,  still  carrying 
the  bird-cage  in  his  hand,  made  siraight 
toward  the  spot. 

It  was  not  easy  to  hold  that  puce  among 
the  graves,  and  at  another  time,  he  might 
have  gone  more  slowly,  or  round  by  the 
path.  Unmindful  of  all  obstacles,  how- 
ever, he  pressed  forward  without  slacken- 
ing his  speed,  and  soon  arrived  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  window. 

He  approached  as  softly  as  he  could, 
and,  advancing  so  near  the  wall  as  to 
brush  the  whitened  ivy  with  his  dress, 
listened.  There  was  no  sound  inside.  The 
church  itself  was  no  more  quiet.  Touch- 
ing the  glass  with  his  cheek,  he  listened 
again.  No.  And  yet  there  was  such  a 
silence  all  around,  that  he  felt  sure  he 
could  have  heard  even  the  breathing  of  a 
sleeper,  if  there  had  been  one  there. 

A  strange  circumstance,  a  light  in  such 
a  place  at  that  time  of  night,  with  no  one 
near  it. 

A  curtain  was  drawn  across  the  lower 
portion  of  the  window,  and  he  could  not 
see  into  the  room.  But  there  was  no  sha- 
dow thrown  upon  it  from  within.  To  have 
gained  a  footing  on  the  wall  and  tried  to 
look  in  from  above,  would  have  been  at- 
tended with  some  danger — certainly  with 
some  noise,  and  the  chance  of  terrifying 
the  child,  if  that  really  were  her  habitation 
Again  and  again  be  listened;  and  again 
the  same  wearisome  blank. 

Leaving  the  spot  with  slow  and  cautious 
steps,  and  skirting  the  ruin  for  a  few  paces, 
he  came  at  length  to  a  door.  He  knock- 
ed. No  answer.  But  there  was  a  curious 
noise  inside.  It  was  difficult  to  determine 
what  it  was.  It  bore  a  resemblance  to  the 
low  moaning  of  one  in  pain,  but  it  was  not 
that,  being  far  too  regular  and  constant 
Now  it  seemed  a  kind  of  song,  now  a  wail 
— seemed,  that  is,  to  his  changing  fancy, 
for  the  sound  itself  was  never  changed  or 
checked.  It  was  unlike  anything  he  had 
ever  heard,  and  in  its  tone  there  was  some* 
thing  fearful,  chilling,  and  unearthly. 

The  listener's  blood  ran  colder  now  than 
ever  it  had  done  in  frost  and  snow,  but  he 
knocked  again.  There  was  no  answer, 
and  the  sound  went  on  without  any  inter- 
ruption. He  laid  hip  hand  softly  upon  the 
latch,  and  put  his  knee  against  the  door. 
It  was  not  secured  on  the  inside,  but 
yielded  to  the  pressure,  and  turned  upon 
its  hinges.  He  saw  the  glimmering  of  a 
fire  upon  the  old  walls,  and  entered. 
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CHAPTER  THE  SEVENTY- FIRST. 


THE  dull,  red  glow  of  a  wood  fire  —  for 
no  lamp  or  candle  burnt  within  the  room — 
ghowed  him  a  figure,  seated  on  the  hearth 
with  its  back  towards  him,  bending  over 
the  fitful  light  The  attitude  was  that  of 
one  who  sought  the  heat  It  was,  and  yet 
was  not.  The  stooping  posture  and  the 
cowering  form  were  there,  but  no  hands 
were  stretched  out  to  meet  the  grateful 
warmth,  no  shrug  or  shiver  compared  its 
luxury  with  the  piercing  cold  outside. 
With  limbs  huddled  together,  head  bowed 
down,  arms  crossed  upon  the  breast,  and 
fingers  tightly  clenched,  it  rocked  to  and 
fro  upon  its  seat  without  a  moment's  pause, 
accompanying  the  action  with  the  mournful 
sound  he  had  heard. 

The  heavy  door  had  closed  behind  him  on 
his  entrance,  with  a  crash  that  made  him 
start.  The  figure  neither  spoke  nor  turned 
to  look,  nor  gave  in  any  other  way  the  faint- 
est sign  of  having  heard  the  noise.  The 
form  was  that  of  an  old  man,  his  white  head 
akin  in  colour  to  the  mouldering  embers 
upon  which  he  gazed.  And  the  failing  light 
and  dying  fire,  the  time-worn  room,  the 
solitude,  the  wasted  life,  and  gloom,  were 
all  in  fellowship.  Ashes,  and  dust,  and 
ruin! 

Kit  tried  to  speak,  and  did  pronounce 
some  words,  though  what  they  were  he 
scarcely  knew.  Still  the  same  terrible  low 
cry  went  on — still  the  same  rocking  in  the 
chair — the  same  stricken  figure  waa  there, 
unchanged  and  heedless  of  his  presence. 

He  li'n-  1 1 [>on  the  latch,  when 

something  in  the  form — distinctly  seen  as 
one  i  ii,  and,  as  it  fell,  blazed 

up — arrested  it.     II-  '•>  when-  In- 

had  stood  before  —  advanced  a  pace  —  ano 

nd  he  saw 

tin-    fan-.     Yes !   Changed  as  it  wan,   he 
knew  it  well. 

••  M.ist.T  !  "    he  cr, 

and   catching  at   hia  hand.     "  Dear 
master.     Speak  to  me!" 

The  «.ld  man  turned  slowly  ' 
and  imittfp •»:.  in  a  hollow  voice* 

••  Tin  -  :     :tn..th«-r!-  ny  of  these 

have  been  tonight  !" 

14  No  spirit,  master.    No  one  but  you 
servant.      Von  know  roe  DOW,  I 
Miss  Nell — where  in 

"  They  all  say  that!  "  cried  the  old  man. 


"  They  all  ask  the  same  question.     A  spi- 
rit ! " 

"  Where  is  she  ?  "  demanded  Kit  "  Oh 
tell  me  but  that — but  that,  dear  master." 

"She  is  asleep  —  yonder  —  in  there." 

"Thank  God!"    ' 

"  Ay  !  Thank  God  ! "  returned  the  old 
man.  "  I  have  prayed  to  Him,  many,  and 
many,  and  many  a  livelong  night,  when  she 
has  been  asleep,  He  knows.  Hark  !  Did 
she  call?" 

"  I  heard  no  voice." 

"  You  did.  You  hear  her  now.  Do  you 
tell  me  that  you  don't  hear  that  f 

He  started  up,  and  listened  again. 

"  Nor  that  ? "  he  cried,  with  a  triumphant 
smile.  "  Can  anybody  know  that  voice  so 
well  as  I !  Hush  !  hush  !  " 

Motioning  to  him  to  be  silent,  he  stole 
away  into  another  chamber.  A'le.r  a  short 
absence  (during  which  he  could  be  heard  to 
speak  in  a  softened  soothing  tone)  he  re- 
turned, bearing  in  his  hand  a  lamp. 

•'  She  is  still  asleep,"  he  whispered.  "  You 
were  right.  She  did  not  call  —  unless  she 
did  so  in  her  slumber.  She  has  called  to 
me  in  her  sleep  before  now,  sir ;  as  I  sat  by, 
watching,  I  have  seen  her  lips  move,  and 
have  known,  though  no  sound  came  from 
tin-in,  that  she  spoke  of  me.  I  feared  the 
light  might  dazzle  her  eyes  and  wake  her, 
so  I  brought  it  here." 

He  spoke  rather  to  himself  than  to  his 
visitor,  but  when  he  had  put  the  lamp  upon 
the  table,  he  took  it  up,  as  if  impelled  by 
some  momentary  recollection  or  cm 
and  held  it  near  the  other's  face.  Then,  as 
if  forgetting  his  motive  in  the  very  action, 
he  turned  away  and  put  it  down  again*  . 

••  She  is  Meepmg  soundly,"  he  said ;  "  but 
no  u under.  Angel  hands  i.  n  the 

ground  deep  with  snow,  that  the  lightest 
tiM>t;-tep  may  be  lighter  yet ;  and   Uu 

ire  dead,  that  tl.- 

She  u-o-d  t<i  feed  them,  sir.  Though 
•o  cold  nnd  hungry,  th«'  timid  things 
lly  tr.'iii  u 

Agaiu  bo  •topped  to  listen,  and  sen 
dr/iumg  breath,  li.xteiinl    turn  long,  lonjg 
That    fancy  p:iM,  lie   op«  : 

chest,  took  out  tome  clothes  a§  fondly  as  if 
they  bad  been  living  things,  and  began  to 

smooth  and  brush  them  with  ins  hand 
•  Why  dost  tbou  lie  so  idle  there,  deal 
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Nell,"  he  murmured,  "  when  there  are 
bright  red  ber-ies  out  of  doors  waiting  for 
thee  to  pluck  them  1  Why  dost  thou  lie  so 
idle  there,  when  thy  little  friends  come 
creeping  to  the  door,  crying  •  where  is 
Nell  —  sweet  Nell?' — and  sob,  and  weep, 
because  they  do  not  see  thee.  She  was 
always  gentle  with  children.  The  wildest 
would  do  her  biddding  —  she  had  a  tender 
way  with  them,  indeed  she  had  ! " 

Kit  had  no  power  to  speak.  His  eyes 
were  filled  with  tears. 

"  Her  little  homely  dress,  —  her  favour- 
ite !  "  cried  the  old  man,  pressing  it  to  his 
breast,  and  patting  it  with  his  shrivelled 
hand.  "  She  will  miss  it  when  she  wakes. 
They  have  hid  it  here  in  sport,  but  she  shall 
have  it  —  she  shall  have  it.  I  would  not 
vex  my  darling  for  the  wide  world's  riches. 
See  here  —  these  shoes  —  how  worn  they 
are  —  she  kept  them  to  remind  her  of  our 
last  long  journey.  You  see  where  the  little 
.'feet  were  bare  upon  the  ground.  They  told 
me,  afterwards,  that  the  stones  had  cut  and 
bruised  them.  She  never  told  me  that. 
No,  no,  God  bless  her,  and  I  have  remem- 
bered since,  she  walked  behind  me,  sir.  tl»at 
I  might  not  see  how  lame  she  was — but  ytt 
she  had  my  hand  in  hers,  and  seemed  to 
lead  me  still." 

He  pressed  them  to  his  lips,  and  having 
carefully  put  them  back  again,  went  on 
communing  with  himself— looking  wistfully 
from  time  to  time  towards  the  chamber  he 
had  lately  visited. 

"  She  was  not  wont  to  be  a  lie-abed  ; 
but  she  was  well  then.  We  must  have 
patience.  When  she  is  well  again,  she 
will  rise  early,  as  she  used  to  do,  and  ram- 
ble abroad  in  the  healthy  morning  time.  I 
often  tried  to  track  the  way  she  had  gone, 
but  her  small  fairy  footstep  left  no  print 
upon  the  dewy  ground,  to  guide  me.  Who 
is  that  ?  Shut  the  door.  Quick  !— Have 
we  not  enough  to  do  to  drive  away  that 
marble  cold,  and  keep  her  warm  !" 

The  door  was  indeed  opened,  for  the  en- 
trance of  Mr.  Garland  and  his  friend,  ac- 
companied by  two  other  persons.  These 
were  the  schoolmaster,  and  the  bachelor. 
The  former  held  a  light  in  his  hand.  He 
had,  it  seemed,  but  gone  to  his  own  cottage 
to  replenish  the  exhausted  lamp,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  Kit  came  up  and  found  the  old 
man  alone. 

He  softened  again  at  the  sight  of  these 
two  friends,  and  laying  aside  the  angry 
manner — if  to  anything  so  feeble  and  eo 
sad  the  term  can  be  applied — in  which  he 
had  spoken  when  the  door  opened,  resumed 
bis  former  seat,  and  subsided,  by  little  and 
tittle,  into  the  old  action,  and  the  old,  dull, 
wandering  sound. 


Of  the  strangers  he  took  no  heed  what 
ever.  He  had  seen  them,  but  appeared 
quite  incapable  of  interest  or  curiosity. 
The  younger  brother  stood  apart.  The 
bachelor  drew  a  chair  towards  the  old  man, 
and  sat  down  close  beside  him.  After  a 
long  silence,  he  ventured  to  speak. 

"  Another  night,  and  not  in  bed !"  he 
said  softly.  "  I  hoped  you  would  be  mindful 
of  your  promise  to  me.  Why  do  you  not 
take  some  rest]" 

44  Sleep  has  left  me,"  returned  the  old 
man.  "  It  is  all  with  her !" 

"  It  would  pain  her  very  much  to  know 
that  you  were  watching  thus,"  said  the 
bachelor.  "  You  would  not  give  her  pain  1" 

"  I  am  not  sure  of  that,  if  it  would  only 
rouse  her.  She  has  slept  so  very  long. 
And  yet  I  am  rash  to  say  so.  It  is  a  good 
and  happy  sleep — eh  !" 

"  Indeed  it  is,"  returned  the  bachelor. 
"  Indeed,  indeed,  it  is !" 

"  That's  well !— and  the  waking,"— fal- 
tered the  old  man. 

"  Happy  too.  Happier  than  tongue  can 
tell,  or  heart  of  man  conceive." 

They  watched  him  as  he  rose  and  stole 
on  tiptoe  to  the  other  chamber  where  the 
lamp  had  been  replaced.  They  listened  as 
he  cpoke  again  within  its  silent  walls. 
They  looked  into  the  faces  of  each  other,  and 
no  man's  cheek  was  free  from  tears.  He 
c«rne  back,  whispering  that  she  was  still 
asleep,  but  that  he  thought  she  had  moved. 
It 'was  her  hand,  he  said — a  little — a  very, 
very,  little — but  he  was  pretty  sure  she 
had  moved  it — perhaps  in  seeking  his. 
He  had  known  her  to  do  that  before  now, 
though  in  the  deepest  sleep  the-  while. 
And  when  he  had  said  this,  he  dropped  into 
his  chair  again,  and  clasping  his  hands 
above  his  head,  uttered  a  cry  never  to  be 
forgotten. 

The  poor  schoolmaster  motioned  to  the 
bachelor  that  he  woulti  come  upon  the 
other  side,  and  speak  to  him.  They  gently 
unlocked  his  fingers,  which  he  had  twistec 
in  his  grey  hair,  and  pressed  them  in  their 
own. 

"He  will  hear  me,"  said  the  schoolmas- 
ter, "I  am  sure.  He  will  hear  either  me 
or  you  if  we  beseech  him.  She  would,  at 
all  times." 

"  I  will  hear  any  voice  she  liked  tt 
hear,"  cried  the  old  man.  "  I  love  all  she 
loved!" 

"  I  know  you  do,"  returned  the  school- 
master. "I  am  certain  of  it.  Think  or 
her ;  think  of  all  the  sorrows  and  afflictions 
you  have  shared  together;  of  all  the  trials, 
and  all  the  peaceful  pleasures,  you  have 
jointly  known." 

"  I  do.     I  do.     I  think  of  nothing  else.' 
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"  I  would  have  you  think  of  nothing  else 
to-night— of  nothing  but  those  things  which 
will  soften  your  heart,  dear  friend,  and 
open  it  to  old  affections  and  old  times.  It 
is  so  that  she  would  speak  to  you  herself, 
and  in  her  name  it  is  that  I  speak  now." 

"  You  do  well  to  speak  softly,"  said  the 
old  man.  "  We  will  not  wake  her.  I 
•hould  be  glad  to  see  her  eyes  again,  and 
to  see  her  smile.  There  is  a  smile  upon 
her  young  face  now,  but  it  is  fixed  and 
changeless.  I  would  have  it  come  and  po. 
That  shall  be  in  Heaven's  good  time.  We 
will  not  wake  her." 

"  Let  us  not  talk  of  her  in  her  sleep,  but 
as  she  used  to  be  when  you  were  journey- 
ing together,  far  away — as  she  was  at 
home,  in  the  old  house  from  which  you 
fled  together — as  she  was  in  the  old  cheer- 
ful time,"  said  the  schoolmaster. 

"She  was  always  cheerful — veiy  cheer- 
ful," cried  the  old  man,  looking  steadfast  at 
him.  "There  was  ever  something  mild 
and  quiet  about  her,  I  remember,  from  the 
first;  but  she  was  of  a  happy  nature.'* 

"  \Ve  have  heard  you  say,"  pursued  the 
schoolmaster,  "  that  in  this,  and  in  all  good- 
ness, she  was  like  her  mother.     Y<   . 
think  of,  and  remember  her.1' 

He  maintained  his  steadfast  look,  but 
gave  no  answer. 

"  Or  even  one  before  her,"  said  the  ba- 
chelor. "It  h  many  years  ago,  and  afflic- 
tion makes  the  time  longer,  but  you 
not  forgotten  her  whose  death  contributed 
to  make  this  child  so  dear  to  you,  even  be- 
fore you  knew  her  worth  or  could  read  her 
heart?     Say,  that  you   could    carry  back 
thoughts  to  very  distant  days — to  the 
of  your  early  life — when,  unlike  this 
fair  f'.  :    did  not  pass  your  youth 

alone.      Say,   that   you   could    rememher, 
long  ago,   another   child    who    loved   you 

beini:  but  a  child  yourself. 
that  you  had  a  brother,  Innjr  forgotten,  l(,p<r 

:i,  lon<:  separated  from  y<  u,  wh 
at  last,  in  your  utmost  need,  came  back  to 
t  and  console  you" — 

•  To  be  to  you   what  y«  ,-c  to 

him,"  .    falling   on  \\\> 

. 

lion,  brother  de  ;  .  solici- 

tude, and  ! 
what 

us;  to  call  to  v 
unchanging  truth  and   m. 
gone  i 

me  but  one  word  of  rrcopi  iher — 

and  never — no  i 
niiMit  of  oiiryoiKiu'.  -t  <hy-, 
boys,  \\e  thought  to  pass  our  lives  toe. 
--have  we  been  half  as  dear  and  pr» 


to  each  other  as  we  shall  be  from  this  time 
hence." 

The  old  man  looked  from  face  to  face, 
and  his  lips  moved ;  but  no  sound  came 
from  them  in  reply. 

"  If  we  were  knit  together  then,"  pursued 
the  younger  brother,  "  what  will  be  the 
bond  between  us  now  !  Our  love  and  fel- 
lowship began  in  childhood,  when  life  was 
all  before  us,  and  will  be  resumed  when  we 
have  proved  it,  and  arc  but  children  at  the 
last  As  many  restless  spirits,  who  have 
hunted  fortune,  fame,  or  pleasure  through 
the  world,  retire  in  their  decline  to  where 
they  first  drew  breath,  vainly  seeking  to  be 
children  once  again  before  they  die,  so  we, 
less  fortunate  than  they  in  early  life,  but 
happier  in  its  closing  scenes,  will  set  up 
our  rest  again  among  our  boyish  haunts; 
and  going  home  with  no  hope  realised,  that 
had  its  growth  in  manhood — carrying  back 
nothing  that  we  brought  away,  but  our  old 
yearnings  to  each  other — saving  no  frag- 
ment from  the  wreck  of  life,  but  that  which 
first  endeared  it — may  be  indeed  but  chil- 
dren as  at  first.  And  ex'en,"  he  ndded  in 
an  altered  voice,  "even  if  what  I  dread  to 
name  has  come  to  pas? — «  \en  it"  that  be  so, 
or  is  to  be  (which  Heaven  forbid  and  spare 
us  !)— still,  dear  brother,  we  are  not  apart, 
and  have  that  comfort  in  our  great  affliction." 

By  little  and  little,  the  old  man  had 
drawn  back  towards  the  inner  chamber, 
while  these  words  were  spoken.  He  point- 
ed there,  as  he  replied,  with  trembling  lips, 

••  You  plot  among  you  to  wean  my  heart 
from  her.  You  never  will  do  that — never 
while  I  have  life.  I  have  no  relative  or 
friend  hut  her — 1  never  had — 1  never  will 
She  is  all  in  all  to  me.  It  is  too 
late  to  part  us  now." 

Waving  them  of]'  with  his  hand,  and 
my  softly  to  her  into 

the  room.   They  who  were  left  behind  drew 
;>'Lrether,  and  after  a  few  win- 
-not  unbroken  by  emotion,  or  easily 
uttered  —  followed    him".      They    moved   80 
jjently,  that   their  footsteps  made  no  i 
but  there  were  sobs  from  among  the  group, 
and  sounds  of  grief  and  mourning. 

For  >he  u;is  dr:nl.   There,  n|x>n  her  little 
:,e  lay  at  re*L     The  solemn  ««t 

0  mar\el  i 

SI),  il  nnd 

.  n  fair  to 
look    U|X'I). 

r  the 
1  and 

II.  r  ei.ni-h  was  dressed  with   here  ana 

•  <1  to 

I  d;e,  put   m'nr  me 
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thinsr  that  hns  loved  the  light,  and  had  the 
»ky  above  it  always.''  Those  were  her  w 

She  was  dead.  Dear,  gentle,  patient, 
noble  Nell,  was  dead.  Her  little  bird — a 
poor  slight  thing  the  pressure  of  a  finger 
would  have  crushed — was  stirring  nimbly 
in  its  cage;  and  the  strong  heart  of  its 
child-mistress!  was  mute  and  motionless  for 
ever. 

Where  were  the  traces  of  her  early  cares, 
her  sufferings,  and  fatigues?  All  gone.  His 
was  the  true  death  before  their"  weeping 
eyes.  Sorrow  was  dead  indeed  in  her,  but 
peace  and  perfect  happiness  were  born; 


imaged  in  her  tranquil  l«-auty  and  profound 
repose. 

And  still  her  former  self  lay  th^n-,  un- 
altered in  this  change.  Yfs".  The  old 
fireside  had  smiled  upon  that  same  sweet 
face;  it  had  passed  liKe  a  dream  through 
haunts  of  misery  and  care ;  at  the  door  of 
the  poor  schoolmaster  on  the  summer  even- 
ing, before  the  furnace  fire  upon  the  cold 
wet  night,  at  the  still  bedside  of  the  dying 
boy,  there  had  been  tho  same  mild  lovely 
look.  So  shall  we  know  the  angels  in  theii 
majesty,  after  death. 

The  old  man  held  one  languid  arm  in 


nis,  and  that  the  small  hand  tight  folded  to 
his  breast,  for  warmth.  It  was  the  hand 
Bhe  had  stretched  out  to  him  with  her  last 
fimile  —  the  hand  that  had  led  him  on 
through  all  their  wanderings.  Ever  and 
anon  he  pressed  it  to  his  lips;  then  hugged 
it  to  his  breast  again,  murmuring  that  it 
was  warmer  now ;  and  as  he  said  it  he 
looked,  in  agony,  to  those  who  stood  around, 
as  if  imploring  them  to  help  her. 

She  was  dead,  and  past  all  help,  or  need 
Df  it.  The  ancient  rooms  she  had  seemed 
to  fi-i  witb  life,  even  while  her  own  was 
fast — the  garden  she  had  tended — 


the  eyes  she  had  gladdened — the  noiseleia 
haunts  of  many  a  thoughtful  hour  —  the 
paths  she  had  trodden  as  it  were  but  yester- 
day— could  know  her  no  more. 

"  It  is  not,"  said  the  schoolmaster,  as  he 
bent  down  to  kiss  her  on  the  cheek,  and 
gave  his  tears  free  vent,  "  it  is  not  in  this 
world  that  Heaven's  justice  ends.  Think 
what  it  is  compared  with  the  world  to 
which  her  young  spirit  has  winged  its 
early  flight,  and  say,  if  one  deliberate  wish 
expressed  in  solemn  terms  aoove  this  bed 
could  call  her  back  to  life,  *nivh  of  us 
would  utter  it '" 
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CHAPTER  THE  SEVENTY-SECOND. 


WHEN  morning  came,  and   they  could 
more  calmly  on  the  subject  of  their 
grief,  they  heard  how  her  life  had  closed. 

She  had  been  dead  two  days.  They  were 
all  about  her  at  the  time,  knowing  that  the 
end  was  drawing  on.  She  died  soon  after 
daybreak.  They  had  read  and  talked  to 
her  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  night,  but 
as  the  hours  crept  on,  she  sunk  to  sleep. 
They  could  tell,  by  what  she  faintly  uttered 
in  her  dreams,  th  it  they  were  of  her  jour- 
neying with  th"  old  man;  they  were  of  no 
painful  scenes,  but  of  those  who  had  helped 
and  used  th»i:i  kindly,  for  she  often  said 
44  God  bless  y  u  !"  with  trrc.it  fervour. 

in  her  mind  but 

md  that  was  at  beautiful  music  which 
the  said  was  in  the  air.  God  knows.  It 
may  have  been. 

Opening  her  eyes  at  last,  from  a  very 
quiet  sleep,  she  begged  that  they  would 
kiss  her  once  again.  That  done,  she  turned 
to  the  old  man  with  a  lovely  smile  upon  her 
face  —  such,  they  said,  as  they  had  never 
seen,  and  never  could  forget  —  and  clung 
with  both  her  arms  about  his  neck, 
did  not  know  that  she  was  dead  at  first. 

She  had  spoken  very  often  of  the  two  sis- 
ters, who,  she  said,  were  like  dear  friends 
to  h«  r  'hey  could  be  told  how 

much  she  thought  about  them,  and  how  she 
had  watclu  they  walked  together 

by  th-  J)\L     She  would  like 

to  see  poor  Kit,  r!i«-  had  often  said  of  late. 
She  wished  th.-re  was  somebody  to  take  her 
love  to  Kit.  A  t  :n'ii,  she.  never 

thought  or  spoke  about  him,  but  with  MMDJ.I 
thing  of  her  Old,  <-!'-ir.  m>-rry  laiiL'h. 

I  -id  never  murmured  or 

complained;  but,  with  a  quiet  mind,  and 
manner  quite  unaltered  — sav* 

day  becnmo  more  earnest  ami   more 
grat-  -fid«d  like,  the  ligln 

the  summer's  evening. 

.  hnd  bom  her  littl.- frii-nd 
tune  there  almost  as  soon  s  day, 

with  an  offering 

i y  u pan  her  breast.    I 

•he  window  nvenughl 
and  spoken  tf»  thf  sexton,  and  they  ra 

' 

bt.cn  Im.*."  ...  r  .  •  ,    .,  ...  .v,.|,  Hn,, 

it  seemed,  that  th^y  had 
•lone  ;  and  could  opt  bear  the  thought* 
He  told  them  of  his  dream  again,  and  that 


it  was  of  her  being  restored  to  them,  just  as 
she  used  to  be.  He  begged  hard  to  see 
her,  saying  that  he  would  be  very  quiet, 
and  that  they  need  not  fear  his  being  alarm- 
ed, for  he  had  sat  alone  by  his  younger 
brother  all  day  lonsr,  when  h<°  was  dead 
and  hud  felt  glad  to  be  so  near  him.  They 
let  him  have  his  wish ;  and  indeed  he  kept 
his  word,  and  was  in  his  childish  way  a  les- 
son to  them  all. 

Up  to  that  time,  the  old  man  had  not 
spoken  once  —  except  to  her  —  or  stirred 
from  the  bedside.  But  when  he  saw  her 
little  favourite,  he  was  moved  as  they  had 
'  n  him  yet,  and  made  as  though  he 
would  have  him  come  nearer.  Then  point- 
ing to  the  bed,  he  burst  into  tears  for  the  first 
time,  and  they  who  stood  by,  knowing  that 
the  sight  of  this  child  had  done  him  good 
left  them  alone  together. 

Soothing  him  with  his  artless  talk  of  her, 
the  child  persuaded  him  to  take  some  rest. 
to  walk  abroad,  to  do  almost  as  he  d- 
him.     And  when  the  day  eame  on,  which 
must  remove  her  in  her  earthly  shape  from 
earthly  eyes  for  ever,  he  led  him  away,  that 
he  might  not  know  when  she  was  ' 
from  him. 

They  were  to  gather  fresh  leaves  and 
berries  tor  her  bed.  It  was  Sunday  —  a 
bright, clear,  wintry  afternoon — and  as  they 
traversed  the  village  street,  those  who  were 
walking  in  their  path  drew  back  to  make 
way  for  them,  and  uave  them  a  .-oftened 
''reeling.  .  .. ,k  the  old  man  kindly 

by  the   hand,  some    stood   uncover.-.!  while 
by,  and  many  cried  "  God  help 
him  !  "  ns  he.  passed  a  Ion  15. 

••  \eighbour ! "  said  the  old  tin 
at    the    cottage  where    In- 
mother  dwelt,  "  how  is  it  that  li 
nearly  all  in  black  to-day  ?     I  ! 
mournm."-  nt)!>on  <-r  a 
' 

Sh- could  not  tell,  the  woman  MM. 

••  \\  :,\.  you  yount'i-  r  the  ool- 

' 

loter  used  r  -iy.     \\hn- 

thli  atean  T"" 
tint* 

•'   \\  •'    Ml 

hurriedly.     "  We  mint  IWH»  what  th> 

him. 

u  pfoiwfcsed.     ( )iir  way 

is  to  the  old  green  lane,  when-  she  and  I  sn 
often  ware,  and  where  you  found  us  more 


mnn  wid  n)  t  mil. 

n  back,"  Mid  the  old  man, 
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than  once  making  those  garlands  for  her 
garden.  Do  not  turn  back  !  " 

"  Where  is  she  now  ? "  said  the  old  man. 
"Tell  me  that." 

"  Do  you  not  know?"  returned  the  child. 
**  Did  we  not  leave  her,  but  just  now  ?  " 

"  True.  True.  It  was  her  we  left  — 
was  it  !  " 

He  pressed  his  hand  upon  his  brow,  look- 
ed vacantly  round,  and  as  if  impelled  by  a 
sudden  thought,  crossed  the  road,  and  en- 
tered the  sexton's  house.  He  and  his  deaf 
assistant  were  sitting  before  the  fire.  Both 
rose  up,  on  seeing  who  it  was. 

The  child  made  a  hasty  sign  to  them 
with  his  hand.  It  was  the  action  of  an  in- 
stant, but  that,  and  the  old  man's  look,  were 
quite  enough. 

"  Do  you — do  you  bury  any  one  to-day !" 
he  said  eagerly. 

"No,  no!  Who  should  we  bury,  sir?" 
returned  the  sexton. 

"  Ay,  who  indeed !  I  say  with  you,  who 
indeed  1" 

"It  is  a  holiday  with  us,  good  sir,"  re- 
turned the  sexton  mildly.  "  We  have  no 
work  to  do  to-day." 

"  Why  then,  I  '11  go  where  you  will," 
said  the  old  man,  turning  to  "the  child. 
"You're  sure  of  what  y&u  tell  me]  You 
would  not  deceive  me?  I  am  changed  even 
in  the  little  time  since  you  last  saw  rne." 

"  Go  thy  ways  with  him,  sir,"  cried  the 
sexton,  "and  Heaven  be  with  ye  both  !" 

"  I  am  quite  ready,"  said  the  old  man, 
meekly.  "Come,  boy,  come  — "  and  so 
submitted  to  be  led  away. 

And  now  the  bell — the  bell  she  had  so 
often  heard  by  night  and  day,  and  listened 
to  with  solemn  pleasure  almost  as  a  living 
voice— rung  its  remorseless  toll  for  her,  so 
young,  so  beautiful,  so  good.  Decrepit  age, 
and  vigorous  life,  and  blooming  youth,  and 
helpless  infancy,  poured  forth — on  crutches, 
in  the  pride  of  strength  and  health,  in  the 
full  blush  of  promise,  in  the  mere  dawn  of 
life — to  gather  round  her  tomb.  Old  men 
were  there,  whose  eyes  were  dim  and 
senses  failing — grandmothers,  who  might 
have  died  ten  years  ago,  and  still  been  old 
— the  deaf,  the  blind,  the  lame,  the  palsied, 
the  living  dead  in  many  shapes  and  forms, 
to  see  the  closing  of  that  early  grave.  What 
was  the  death  it  would  shuk  in,  to  that 
which  still  could  crawl  and  creep  above  it! 

Along  the  crowded  path  they  bore  her 
now;  pure  as  the  newly-fallen  snow  that 
covered  it;  whose  day  on  earth  had  been 
as  fleeting.  Under  that  porch,  where  she 
had  sat  when  Heaven  in  its  mercy  brought 
her  to  that  peaceful  spot,  she  passed  again, 
and  the  old  church  received  her  in  its  quiet 
shade 


They  carried  her  to  one  old  nook,  where 
she  had  many  and  many  a  time  sat  musing, 
and  laid  their  burden  softly  on  the  pave- 
ment. The  light  streamed  on  it  through 
the  coloured  window  —  a  window,  where 
the  boughs  of  trees  were  ever  rustling  in 
the  summer,  and  where  the  birds  sang 
sweetly  all  day  long.  With  every  breath 
of  air  that  stirred  among  those  branches  in 
the  sunshine,  some  trembling,  changing 
light,  would  fall  upon  her  grave. 

Earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to 
dust.  Many  a  young  hand  dropped  in  it» 
little  wreath,  many  a  stifled  sob  was  heard. 
Some  —  and  they  were  not  a  few — knell 
down.  All  were  sincere  and  truthful  in 
their  sorrow. 

The  service  done,  the  mourners  stood 
apart,  and  the  villagers  closed  round  to 
look  into  the  grave  before  the  pavement 
stone  should  be  replaced.  One  called  to 
mind  how  he  had  seen  her  sitting  on  that 
very  spot,  and  how  her  book  had  fallen  on 
her  lap,  and  she  was  gazing  with  a  pensive 
face  upon  the  sky.  Another  told,  how  he 
had  wondered  much  that  one  so  delicate  as 
she,  should  be  so  bold ;  how  she  had  nevei 
feared  to  enter  the  church  alone  at  night, 
but  had  loved  to  linger  there  when  all  vvai 
quiet ;  and  even  to  climb  the  tower  stair, 
with  no  more  light  than  that  of  the  mooi? 
rays  stealing  through  the  loopholes  in  the 
thick  old  wall.  A  whisper  went  aboul 
among  the  oldest  there,  that  she  had  seen 
and  talked  with  angels;  and  when  they 
called  to  mind  how  she  had."  looked,  and 
spoken,  and  her  early  death,  some  thought 
it  might  be  so,  indeed.  Thus,  coming  to 
the  grave  in  little  knots,  and  glancing 
down,  and  giving  place  to  others,  and  fall- 
ing off  in  whispering  groups  of  three  or 
four,  the  church  was  cleared  in  time  of  all 
but  the  sexton  and  the  mourning  friends. 

They  saw  the  vault  covered  and  the 
stone  fixed  down.  Then,  when  the  dusk 
of  evening  had  come  on,  and  not  a  sound 
disturbed  the  sacred  stillness  of  the  place 
—  when  the  bright  moon  poured  in  her 
light  on  tomb  and  monument,  on  pillar, 
wall,  and  arch,  and  most  of  all  (it  seemed 
to  them)  upon  her  quiet  grave —  in  that 
calm  time,  when  all  outward  things  and 
inward  thoughts  teem  with  assurances  of 
immortality,  and  worldly  hopes  and  fears 
are  humbled  in  the  dust  before  them — then, 
with  tranquil  and  submissive  hearts  they 
turned  away,  and  left  the  child  with  God. 

Oh !  It  is  hard  to  take  to  heart  the  lesson 
that  such  deaths  will  teach,  but  let  no  man 
reject  it,  for  it  is  one  that  all  must  learn, 
and  is  a  mighty  universal  Truth.  When 
Death  strikes  down  the  innocent  and  young, 
for  every  fragile  form  from  which  he  leta 
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rhe  panting  spirit  free,  a  hundred  virtues 
rise,  in  shares  of  mercy,  charity,  and  love, 
to  walk  the  world,  and  bless  it  with  their 
light.  Of  every  tear  that  sorrowing  mortals 
shed  on  such  green  graves,  some  good  is 
born,  some  gentler  nature  comes.  In  the 
Destroyer's  steps  there  spring  up  bright 
creations  that  defy  his  power,  and  his  dark 
path  becomes  a  way  of  light  to  Heaven. 

It  was  late  when  the  old  man  came 
home.  The  boy  had  led  him  to  his  own 
dwelling,  under  some  pretence,  on  their 
way  back;  and,  rendered  drowsy  by  his 
long  ramble  and  late  want  of  rest,  he  had 
sunk  into  a  d.  -ep  sleep  by  the  fire-side.  He 
was  perfectly  exhausted,  and  they  were 
careful  not  to  rouse  him.  The  slumber 
held  him  a  long  time,  and  when  he  at 
length  awoke  the  moon  was  shining. 

The  younger  brother,  uneasy  at  his  pro- 
tracted absence,  was  watching  at  the  door 
for  his  coming,  when  he  appeared  in  the 
pathway  with  his  little  guide.  He  ad- 
vanced to  rnect  them,  and  tenderly  obliging 
the  old  man  to  lean  upon  his  arm,  conduct- 
ed him  with  slow  and  trembling  steps  to- 
wards the  house. 

He  repaired  to  her  chamber,  straight. 
Not  finding  what  he  had  left  there,  he  re- 
turned with  distracted  looks  to  the  room  in 
which  they  were  assembled.  From  that, 
he  rushed  into  the  schoolmaster's  cottage, 
calling  her  name.  They  followed  close 
upon  him,  and  when  he  had  vainly  search- 
ed it,  brought  him  home. 

With  such  persuasive  words  as  pity  and 
affection  could  suggest,  they  prevailed 
upon  him  to  sit  among  them  and  hear  what 
they  should  tell  him.  Then,  endeavouring 
by  every  little  artifice  to  prepare  his  mind 
for  what  must  come,  and  dwelling  with 
many  t-  rvcut  words  upon  the  happy  lot  to 
which  sh»'  i  removed,  they  told 

him,  truth.  The-  moment  it  had 

pawed  their  lips,  he  fell  down  among  them 
like  a  murdered  man. 

For  many  hou  .id  little  hopo  of 

his  surviving;  but  gr.  ,:;,  and  In; 

recovered. 

If  there  be  any  who  have  never  known 
the  blank  that  follows  death  — 
void  — the  sense  of  desolation   that  will 
•st  minds,  when  some* 

thmir   taniilnr    :  -d   is  misted  at 

every  turn — the  conne.Mon  hftwr.-u 

matr  .'iii'l      ••:.-•    ••--;..,:.-.      •    .    '  ..••    <      ;•  .-I 

of  recollection,  isehold  god 

beconi'-s  .1   m«in 

grave  —  if   there   be   any  who   have   not 
known  this,  and  proved  it  by  their  o. 
periencc,   they   can   never   faintly   guess, 
How,  for  many  days,  the  old  man  pined  and 

23 


moped  away  the  time,  and  wandered  here 
and  there  as  seeking  something,  and  bad 
no  comfort 

Whatever  power  of  thought  or  memory 
he  retained,  was  all  bound  up  in  her.  He 
never  understood,  or  seemed  to  care  to  un- 
derstand, about  his  brother.  To  every  en- 
,  dearment  and  attention  he  continued  list- 
less.  If  they  spoke  to  him  on  this,  or  any 
other  theme  —  save  one  —  he  would  hear 
them  patiently  for  a  while,  then  turn  away, 
and  go  on  seeking  as  before. 

On  that  one  theme,  which  was  in  his, 
and  all  their  minds,  it  was  impossible  to 
touch.  Dead  !  He  could  not  bear  to  hear 
the  word.  The  slightest  hint  of  it  would 
throw  him  into  a  paroxysm,  like  that  he 
had  had  when  it  was  first  spoken.  In  what 
hope  he  lived,  no  man  could  tell ;  but  that 
he  had  some  hope  of  finding  her  again — 
some  faint  and  shadowy  hope,  deferred  from 
day  to  day,  and  making  him  from  day  to 
day  more  sick  and  sore  at  heart — was  plain 
to  all. 

They  bethought  them  of  a  removal  from 
the  scene  of  this  last  sorrow ;  trying  whe- 
ther change  of  place  would  rouse  or  cheer 
him.  His  brother  sought  the  advice  ol 
those  who  were  accounted  skilful  in  such 
matters,  and  they  came  and  saw  him. 
Some  of  the  number  stayed  upon  the  spot, 
conversed  with  him  when  he  would  con- 
verse, and  watched  him  as  he  wandered  up 
and  down,  alone  and  silent  Move  him 
where  they  might,  they  said  he  would  ever 
seek  to  get  back  there.  His  mind  would 
run  upon  that  spot.  If  they  confined  him 
closely,  and  kept  a  strict  guard  upon  him, 
they  might  hold  him  prisoner,  but  if  he 
could  by  any  means  escape,  he  would  surely 
wander  back  to  that  place,  or  die  upon  the 
rond. 

The  boy,  to  whom  he  had  submitted  at 
first,  had  no  longer  any  influence  with  him. 
At  times  he  would  suffer  the  child  to  walk 
by  his  side,  or  would  even  take  such  : 
of  his  presence  as  giving  him  his  hniul,  01 
would  stop  to  kiss  his  check,  or  pat  him  on 
the  ln-ud.  At  other  timrs,  he  would  en- 

liiin — not  unkindly — to  b<> 
would  not  brook  him  n«-ar.     Hut   \\h--thrr 
alone  or  with  this  pliant  friend;    or  with 
n  him,  at  any 
cost  or  sacrifice,  some  consolation  01 

peace  fit'  mind,    if   haply    the   IIH-M::^    'oiild 
.   -.-.!  ;  In-  was  at  all  •  same 

— with  no  love  or  rare  lor  anything  in  lifo 
— «  l»r  rted  man. 

At  length  they  f.mud  one  day  that  he 
had  risen  early,  and,  with  his  knapsack  on 
his  back,  his  staff  in  li.uxl,  her  own  straw 
hat,  and  little  basket  full  of  such  things  as 
she  had  been  used  to  carry,  was  gone.  Ai 
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they  were  making  ready  to  pursue  him  far 
and  wide,  a  schoolboy  came  who  had  seen 
him,  but  a  moment  before,  sitting  in  the 
church — upon  her  grave,  he  said. 

They  hastened  there,  and  going  softly 
to  the  door,  espied  him  in  the  attitude  of 


one  who  waited  patiently.  They  did  not 
disturb  him  then,  but  kept  a  watcli  upon 
him  all  thai  day.  When  it  grew  quite 
dark,  he  rose  and  returned  home,  and  went 
to  bed,  murmuring  to  himself,  "  She  will 
come  to-morrow  !" 


tJpon  the  morrow  he  was  there  again 
from  sunrise  until  night ;  and  still  at  night 
!-e  laid  him  down  to  rest,  and  muttered, 
u  She  will  come  to-morrow  !" 

And  thenceforth,  every  day,  and  all  day 
long,  he  waited  at  her  grave  for  her.  How 
many  pictures  of  new  journeys  over  plen- 
uant  country,  of  resting-places  under  the 
free  broad  sky,  of  rambles  in  the  fields  and 
woods,  and  paths  not  often  trod — how  many 
tones  of  that  one  well-remembered  voice — 
how  many  glimpses  of  the  form,  the  flut- 
tering dress,  the  hair  that  waved  so  gaily 
in  the  wind — how  many  visions  of  what 
had  been,  and  what  he  hoped  was  yet  to 
be — rose  up  before  him,  in  the  old,  dull, 
rilent  church  !  He  never  told  them  what 


he  thought,  or  where  he  went.  He  would 
sit  with  them  at  night,  pondering  with  a 
secret  satisfaction,  they  could  see,  upon  the 
flight  that  he  and  she  would  take  before 
night  came  again;  and  still  they  would 
hear  him  whisper  in  his  prayers,  "Oh! 
Let  her  come  to-morrow !" 

The  last  time  was  on  a  genial  day  in 
spring.  He  did  not  return  at  the  usual 
hour,  and  they  went  to  seek  him.  He  was 
lying  dead  upon  the  stone. 

They  laid  him  by  the  side  of  her  whom 
he  had  loved  so  well ;  and,  in  the  church 
where  they  had  often  prayed  and  mused, 
and  lingered  hand  in  hand,  the  child  and 
the  old  man  slept  together. 
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CHAPTER  THE  LAST 


THE  magic  reel  which,  rolling  on  before, 
has  led  the  chronicler  thus  far,  now  slack- 
ens in  its  pace,  and  stops.  It  lies  before 
the  goal;  the  pursuit  is  at  an  end. 

It  remains  but  to  dismiss  the  leaders  of 
the  little  crowd  who  have  borne  us  com- 
pany upon  the  road,  and  so  to  close  the 
journey. 

Foremost  among  them,  smooth  Sampson 
and  Silly,  arm  in  arm,  claim  our 
polito  attention. 

Mr.  Simpson,  then,  being  detained,  as 
already  has  been  shown,  by  the  justice  upon 
whom  he  called,  and  being1  so  strongly 
•d  to  protract  his  stay  that  he  could 
by  no  means  refuse,  remained  under  his 
protection  for  a  considerable  time,  during 
which  the  great  attention  of  his  entertainer 
kept  him  so  extremely  close,  that  he  was 
quite  lost  to  society,  and  never  even  went 
abroad  for  exercise  saving  into  a  small 
paved  yard.  So  well,  indeed,  was  his  mo- 
dest and  retiring  temper  understood  by 
those  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  and  so 
jealous  were  they  of  his  absence,  that  they 
required  a  kind  of  friendly  bond  to  be  en- 
tered into  by  two  substantial  housekeepers, 
in  the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a- 
piece,  before  they  would  suffer  him  to  quit 
th'-ir  hospitable  roof— doubting,  it  appeared, 
that  he  would  return,  if  once  let  loose,  on 
any  other  terms.  Mr.  Brass,  struck  with 
the  humour  of  this  jest,  and  carrying  out 
;rit  to  the  utmost,  sought  from  his 
wide  connexion  a  pair  of  friends  whose 
joint  possessions  fell  some  halfpence  short 
of  fift  .  and  proffered  them  as  bail 

—  for  that  was  the  merry  word  agreed 
upon  on  hot h  sides.  These  gentlemen  being 
rej'Ttr-d.  n»er  twenty-Tour  hours1  pleasnn- 
Ir.  Brass  consent "d  to  remain  and 


summoned   him   to  a    trial    In-: 

oth< T  wags  for  perjury  nnd   frnud,  who  in 

Mirn  found  him  frailly  with   .1 
facet 

•AM.-n    Mr.  Bran 
was  i  wnrds 

vnjr,    MrtMM, 

saluted   In:  'if*  and  rarcase* 

of  kittens,  and  ;•  r  him 

into   shreds,  wi 

comicality  of  the  thing,  and  mnd<>  him 

it  th"  more,  no  do«i)L 


To  work  this  sportive  vein  still  further, 
Mr.  Brass,  by  his  counsel,  moved  in  arrest 
of  judgment  that  he  hud  been  led  to  crimi- 
nate himself,  by  assurances  of  safety  and 
promises  of  pardon,  and  claimed  the  leni- 
ency which  the  law  extends  to  such  confid- 
ing natures  as  are  thus  deluded.  After 
solemn  argument,  this  point  (with  others 
of  a  technical  nature,  whose  humorous  ex- 
travagance it  would  be  difficult  to  exagge- 
rate) was  referred  to  the  judges  for  their 
decision,  Sampson  being  meantime  removed 
to  his  former  quarters.  Finally,  some  of 
the  points  were  given  in  Sampson's  favour, 
and  some  against  him ;  and  th*  upshot  was, 
that,  instead  of  being  desired  to  travel  for 
a  time  in  foreign  parts,  he  was  permitted 
to  grace  the  mother  country,  under  certain 
insignificant  rr.-tncti 

These  were  that  he  should,  for  a  term 
of  years,  reside  in  a  spacious  ma: 
where  several  other  gentlemen  were  lodged 
and  boarded  at  the  public  charge  \vh< 
clad  in  a  sober  uniform  of  grey  turned  up 
with  yellow,  had  their  hair  cut  extremely 
short,  and  chiefly  lived  on  gruel  and  lijjht 
soup.  It  was  also  required  of  him  thai  he 
should  partake  their  exercise  of  constantly 
ascending  an  endless  flight  of  stairs;  and 
lest  his  legs,  unused  to  such  exertion, 
should  be  weakened  by  it,  that  he  should 
wear  upon  one  ankle  an  amulet  or  charm 
of  iron.  These  conditions  being  arranged, 
he  was  removed  one  evening  to  his  new 
abode,  and  enjoyed,  in  common  with  nine 
other  gentlemen  and  two  ladies,  the  privi- 
lege  of  being  taken  to  his  place  of  retire* 
ment  in  one  of  Royalty's  own  carnages. 

Over  and  above  these  trifling  penalties, 
his  name  was  erased  and  blotted  out  from 
the  roll  of  attorneys;  which  erasure  hat 
been  always  h.-ld  in  these  Utter  times  to 
be  a  great  degradntion  nnd  reproach,  and  to 
imply  the  commis*ion  of  mm*  amnzmg 
villany  — n*  indeed  weald  noern  to  U>  the 
cane,  when  m  mnny  uorthless  names  re* 
r  r.ronK  unmolested, 
lictmg  run, 
•broad.  -lire  (hat 

she  bed  gone  down  to  the  docks  m  male 
attire,  nnd  \\i\<\  twcoin*  a  female  sailoi  ; 
other*  dnrkly  whimpered  tlmt  she  had  en- 
listed M  «  -eeond  regiment 
of  Foot  (Minnlfi.  nnd  had  been  teen  in  uni- 
ini  on  duty,  to  wit,  leaning  on  he? 
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musket  and  looking  out  of  a  sentry-box  in 
St.  James's  Park,  one  evening.  There 
were  many  such  whispers  as  these  in  cir- 
culation ;  but  the  truth  appears  to  be  that, 
after  a  lapse  of  some  five  years  (during 
which  there  is  no  direct  evidence  of  hei 
having  been  seen  at  all),  two  wretched 
people  were  more  than  once  observed  to 
crawl  at  dusk  from  the  inmost  recesses  of 
St  Giles's,  and  to  take  their  way  along  the 
streets,  with  shuffling  steps  and  cowering 
shivering  forms,  looking  into  the  roads  and 
kennels  as  they  went  in  search  of  refuse 
food  or  disregarded  offal.  These  forms 
were  never  beheld  but  in  those  nights  of 
cold  and  gloom,  when  tho  terrible  spectres, 
who  lie  at  all  other  times  in  the  obscene 
hiding-places  of  London,  in  archways,  dark 
vaults  and  cellars,  venture  to  creep  into 
the  streets ;  the  embodied  spirits  of  Disease, 
and  Vice,  and  Famine.  It  was  whispered 
by  those  who  should  have  known,  that  these 
were  Sampson  and  his  sister  Sally ;  and  to 
this  day,  it  is  said,  they  sometimes  pass,  on 
bad  nights,  in  the  same  loathsome  guise, 
close  at  the  elbow  of  the  shrinking  passen- 
ger. 

The  body  of  Quilp  being  found — though 
not  until  some  days  had  elapsed  —  an  in- 
quest was  held  on  it  near  the  spot  where 
it  had  been  washed  ashore.  The  general 
supposition  was  that  he  had  committed  sui- 
cide, and,  this  appearing  to  be  favoured  by 
ail  the  circumstances  of  his  death,  the  ver- 
dict was  to  that  effect  He  was  left  to  be 
buried  with  a  stake  through  his  heart  in 
the  centre  of  four  lonely  roads. 

It  was  rumoured  afterwards  that  this  hor- 
rible and  barbarous  ceremony  had  been  dis- 
pensed with,  and  that  the  remains  had  been 
secretly  given  up  to  Tom  Scott.  But  even 
here,  opinion  was  divided ;  for  some  said 
Tom  had  dug  them  up  at  midnight,  and 
carried  them  to  a  place  indicated  to  him  by 
the  widow.  It  is  probable  that  both  these 
stories  may  have  had  their  origin  in  the 
simple  fact  of  Tom's  shedding  tears  upon 
the  inquest — which  he  certainly  did,  ex- 
traordinary as  it  may  appear.  He  mani- 
fested, besides,  a  strong  desire  to  assault 
the  jury ;  and  being  restrained  and  con- 
ducted out  of  court,  darkened  its  only  win- 
dow by  standing  on  his  head  upon  the  sill, 
until  he  was  dexterously  tilted  upon  his 
feet  again  by  a  cautious  beadle. 

Being  cast  upon  the  world  by  his  mas- 
ter's death,  he  determined  to  go  through  it 
upon  his  head  and  hands,  and  accordingly 
began  to  tumble  for  his  bread.  Finding, 
however,  his  English  birth  an  insurmount- 
able obstacle  to  his  advancement  in  this 
pursuit  (notwithstanding  that  his  art  was 
in  high  repute  and  favour)  he  assumed  the 


name  of  an  Italian  image  lad,  with  whom 
he  had  become  acquainted ;  and  afterwards 
tumbled  with  extraordinary  success,  and  to 
overflowing  audiences. 

Little  Mrs.  Quilp  never  quite  forgave 
herself  the  one  deceit  that  lay  so  heavy  on 
her  conscience,  and  never  spoke  or  thought 
of  it  but  with  bitter  tears.  Her  husband 
had  no  relations,  and  she  was  rich.  He 
had  made  no  will,  or  she  would  probably 
have  been  poor.  Having  married  the  first 
time  at  her  mother's  instigation,  she  con- 
sulted in  her  second  choice  nobody  but  her- 
self. It  fell  upon  a  smart  young  fellow 
enough ;  and  as  he  made  it  a  preliminary 
condition  that  Mrs.  Jiniwin  should  be 
thenceforth  an  out-pensioner,  they  lived  to- 
gether after  marriage  with  no  more  than 
the  average  amount  of  quarrelling,  and  led 
a  merry  life  upon  the  dead  dwarf's  money. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garland,  and  Mr.  Abel, 
went  on  as  usual  (except  that  there  was  a 
change  in  their  household,  as  will  be  seen 
presently),  and  in  due  time  the  latter  went 
into  partnership  with  his  friend  the  notary, 
on  which  occasion  there  was  a  dinner,  and 
a  ball,  and  great  extent  of  dissipation. 
Unto  this  ball  there  happened  to  be  invited 
the  most  bashful  young  lady  that  was  ever 
seen,  with  whom  Mr.  Abel  happened  to 
fall  in  love.  How  it  happened,  or  hovr 
they  found  it  out,  or  which  of  them  firs' 
communicated  the  discovery  to  the  other 
nobody  knows.  But  certain  it  is,  that  i» 
course  of  time  they  were  married ;  and 
equally  certain  it  is  that  they  were  the  hap. 
piest  of  the  happy ;  and  no  less  certain  il 
is  that  they  deserved  to  be  so.  And  it  i& 
pleasant  to  write  down  that  they  reared  & 
family ;  because  any  propagation  of  good- 
ness and  benevolence  is  no  small  addition 
to  the  aristocracy  of  nature,  and  no  small 
subject  of  rejoicing  for  mankind  at  large. 

The  pony  preserved  his  character  for  in- 
dependence  and  principle  down  to  the  last 
moment  of  his  life,  which  was  an  unusually 
long  one,  and  caused  him  to  be  looked  upon, 
indeed,  as  the  very  Old  Parr  of  ponies. 
He  often  went  to  and  fro  with  the  little 
phaeton  between  Mr.  Garland's  and  his 
son's,  and,  as  the  old  people  and  the  young 
were  frequently  together,  had  a  stable  or 
his  own  at  the  new  establishment,  into 
which  he  would  walk  of  himself  with  sur- 
prising dignity.  He  condescended  to  play 
with  the  children,  as  they  grew  old  enough 
to  cultivate  his  friendship,  and  would  run 
up  and  down  the  little  paddock  with  them 
ike  a  dog ;  but  though  he  relaxed  so  far, 
and  allowed  them  such  small  freedoms  as 
caresses,  or  even  to  look  at  his  shoes  or 
hang  on  by  his  tail,  he  never  permitted  any 
one  among  them  to  mount  his  back  or  drive 
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nim :  thus  showing  that  even  their  fami- 
linrity  must  have  its  limits,  and  that  there 
were  points  between  them  far  too  serious 
for  trifling. 

He  was  not  unsusceptible  of  warm  at- 
tachments in  his  later  life,  for  when  the 
good  bachelor  came  to  live  with  Mr.  Gar- 
land upon  the  clergyman's  decease,  he  con- 
ceived a  great  friendship  for  him,  and  amia- 
"bly  submitted  to  be  driven  by  his  hands 
without  the  least  resistance.  He  did  no 
work  for  two  or  three  years  before  he  died, 
but  lived  in  clover;  and  his  last  act  (like  a 
choleric  old  gentleman)  was  to  kick  his 
doctor. 

Mr.  Swiveller,  recovering  very  slowly 
from  his  illness,  and  entering  into  the  re- 
ceipt of  his  annuity,  bought  for  the  Mar- 
chioness a  handsome  stock  of  clothes,  and 
put  her  to  school  forthwith,  in  redemption 
of  the  vow  he  had  made  upon  his  fevered 
bed.  After  casting  about  for  some  time 
for  a  name  which  should  be  worthy  of  her, 
he  decided  in  favour  of  Sophronia  Sphynx, 
as  being  euphonious  and  genteel,  and  fur- 
thermore indicative  of  mystery.  Under 
this  title  the  Marchioness  repaired,  in  tears, 
to  the  school  of  his  selection,  from  which, 
as  she  soon  distanced  all  competitors,  she 
was  removed  before  the  lapse  of  many 
quarters  to  one  of  a  higher  grade.  It  is 
but  bare  justice  to  Mr.  Swiveller  to  say, 
that,  although  the  expenses  of  her  educa- 
tion kept  him  in  straitened  circumstances 
for  half-a-dozen  year?,  he  never  slackened 
m  his  zeol,  and  always  held  himself  suffi- 
ciently repaid  by  the  accounts  he  heard 
(with  great  gravity)  of  her  advancement, 
on  his  monthly  visits  to  the  governess,  who 
looked  upon  him  as  a  literary  gentleman 
of  eccentric  habit*,  and  of  a  most  prodi- 
gious talent  in  quotation. 

In  a  word,  Mr.  Swivrllnr  kept  the  Mar- 
chioness at  this  establishment  until  she 
was,  at  a  moderate  guess,  full  nineteen 
years  of  age  —  good-looking,  clover,  and 
good-humoured;  whrn  HP  \  :i-i<!rr 

uslv  what  was  t  next.     On 

ono  of  his  periodical  !o  he  was 

••ins  this  question   in  his  mind,  tho 
MarchionoM  camp    down    to    him, 
looking  more  smiling  nnd  : 
ever.     Thrn  it  occurred  to  him,  but  • 
the  first  t:mr,  that  if  she  would  marry  him, 
how  comfortable  thry  might  br  ' 
ard  n^kfd  her;   uhat.-v«T  -h-  • 

•  •m  mnrried  in  good  earnest 
that  d  which  gave  Mr 

frequent  occasion  to  remark  at  d:vprniiub- 
sequcnt  periods  tha' 

lady  saving  up  for  him  after  all. 

A  little  cottage  at  Hampstrad  being  to 
'et,  which  hid  in  its  garden  a  smoking-box, 

23* 


the  envy  of  the  civilised  word,  they  agreed 
to  become  its  tenants ;  and  when  the  honey- 
moon was  over,  entered  upon  its  occupation. 
To  this  retreat  Mr.  Chuckster  repaired 
regularly  every  Sunday  to  spend  the  day — 
usually  beginning  with  breakfast;  and  here 
he  was  the  great  purvey  or  of  general  news 
and  fashionable  intelligence.  For  some 
years  he  continued  a  deadly  foe  to  Kit, 
protesting  that  he  had  a  better  opinion  of 
him  when  he  was  supposed  to  have  stolen 
the  five-pound  note,  than  when  he  waj 
shown  to  be  perfectly  free  of  the  crime  ;  in- 
asmuch as  his  guilt  would  have  had  in  it 
something  daring  and  bold,  whereas  his 
innocence  was  but  another  proof  of  a  sneak- 
ing and  crafty  disposition.  By  slow  degrees, 
however,  he  was  reconciled  to  him  in  the 
end  ;  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  honour  him 
with  his  patronage,  as  one  who  had  in  some 
measure  reformed,  and  was  therefore  to  be 
forgiven.  But  he  never  forgot  or  pardoned 
that  circumstance  of  the  shilling ;  holding 
that  if  he  had  come  back  to  get  another 
he  would  have  done  well  enough,  but  that 
his  returning  to  work  out  the  former  gift 
was  a  stain  upon  his  moral  character  which 
no  penitence  or  contrition  could  ever  wash 
away. 

Mr.  Swiveller,  having  always  been  in 
some  measure  of  a  philosophic  and  reflect- 
ive turn,  grew  immensely  contemplative, 
at  times,  in  the  smoking-box,  and  was  ac- 
customed at  such  periods  to  debate  in  hia 
own  mind  the  mysterious  question  of  So 
phronia's  parentage.  Sophronia  herself  sup- 
posed she  was  an  orphan;  but  Mr.  Swivel- 
ler, putting  various  slight  circumstances 
together,  often  thought  Miss  Brass  mu^t 
know  better  than  that ;  and,  having  heard 
from  his  wife  of  I»T  strange  interview  wita 
Quilp,  entertained  sundry  misgivings  whe- 
ther that  person,  in  his  litVtimp,  mi^ht  not 
also  have  been  able  to  solve  the  riddle,  had 
he  chosen.  These  speculations,  hov. 
gave  him  no  uneasiness ;  for  Sophronia  was 
ever  a  most  cheerful,  affectionate,  and  pro- 
vident wife  to  him;  and  Dick  (excepting 
for  an  occasional  outbreak  with  Mr.  Cliuck- 
vhirh  she  had  the  good  sense  rather 
'  our  age  than  oppose)  was  to  her  an 
attached  and  d<  husband.  And 

!  many  hundml  thousand  garnet 
t>bage  together.     And  let  it  be  n 
k'l  honour,  that  though  \vc  ; 
phroma,  h»%  cnll«-d  h«-r  thr  Mnrrhion- 
088  from  first  tn  last ;  nnd  : 
anniversary  of  i 

v  came 

••or.  nnd  there  waa  ffr> 

gamblers,  Inac  List  nnd  J< -\1,  with 
tlinr  truMy  rnnfi-drrnte  Mr.  James  (i 
of  unimpeachable  memory    pursued 
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courso  with  varying  success,  until  the  fail- 
ure of  a  spirited  enterprise  in  the  way  of 
their  profession,  dispersed  them  in  different 
directions,  and  caused  their  career  to  receive 
a  sudden  check  from  the  long  and  strong 
arm  of  the  law.  This  defeat  had  its  origin 
in  the  untoward  detection  of  a  new  associ- 
ate—  young  Frederick  Trent  —  who  thus 
became  the  unconscious  instrument  of  their 
punishment  and  his  own. 

For  the  young  man  himself,  he  rioted 
abroad  for  a  brief  term,  living  by  his 
wits — which  means  by  the  abuse  of  every 
faculty  that  worthily  employed  raises  man 
above  the  beasts,  and  so  degraded,  sinks 
him  far  below  them.  It  was  not  long  before 
his  body  was  recognized  by  a  stranger,  who 
chanced  to  visit  that  hospital  in  Paris  where 
the  drowned  are  laid  out  to  be  owned  ;  de- 
spite the  bruises  and  disfigurements  which 
were  said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  some 
previous  scuffle.  But  the  stranger  kept  his 
own  counsel  until  he  returned  home,  and  it 
was  never  claimed  or  cared  for. 

The  younger  brother,  or  the  single  gen- 
-leman,  for  that  designation  is  more  familiar, 
would  have  drawn  the  poor  schoolmaster 
from  his  lone  retreat,  and  made  him  his 
companion  and  friend.  But  the  humble  vil- 
lage teacher  was  timid  of  venturing  into  the 
noisy  world,  and  had  become  fond  of  his 
dwelling  in  the  old  church-yard.  Calmly 
happy  in  his  school,  and  in  the  spot,  and  in 
the  attachment  of  Her  little  mourner,  he 
pursued  his  quiet  course  in  peace ;  and  was, 
through  the  righteous  gratitude  of  his 
friend  —  let  this  brief  mention  suffice  for 
that  —  a  poor  schoolmaster  no  more. 

That  friend  —  single  gentleman,  or  young- 
er brother,  which  you  will  —  had  at  his 
heart  a  heavy  sorrow ;  but  it  bred  in  him  no 
mL-anthropy  or  monastic  gloom.  He  went 
forth  into  the  world,  a  lover  of  his  kind. 
For  a  long,  long  time,  it  was  his  chief  de- 
liirht  to  travel  in  the  steps  of  the  old  man 
and  the  child,  (so  far  as  he  could  trace  them 
from  her  last  narrative),  to  halt  where  they 
had  halted,  sympathise  where  they  had  suf- 
fered, and  rejoice  where  they  had  been 
made  glad.  Those  who  had  been  kind  to 
thorn,  did  not  escape  his  search.  The  sis- 
ters at  the  school  —  they  who  were  her 
friends,  because  themselves  so  friendless — 
Mrs.  Jarleyof  the  wax-work,  Codlin,  Short 
— he  found  them  all ;  and  trust  me  that  the 
man  who  fed  the  furnace  fire  was  not  for- 
gotten 

Kit's  story  having  got  abroad,  raised  him 
up  a  host  of  friends,  and  many  offers  of  pro- 
vision for  his  future  life.  He  had  no  idea 
at  first  of  ever  quitting  Mr.  Garland's  ser-  I 
vice ;  but,  after  serioiw  remonstrance  and 
vlvice  from  that  gentleman,  began  to  con- 


template the  possibility  of  such  a  change 
being  brought  about  in  time.  A  good  post 
was  procured  for  him,  with  a  rapidity  which 
took  away  his  breath,  by  some  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who  had  believed  him  guilty  of  the 
offence  laid  to  his  charge,  and  who  had 
acted  upon  that  belief.  Through  the  same 
kind  agency,  his  mother  was  secured  from 
want,  and  made  quite  happy.  Thus,  as 
Kit  often  said,  his  great  misfortune  turned 
out  to  be  the  source  of  all  his  subsequent 
prosperity. 

Did  Kit  live  a  single  man  all  his  days, 
or  did  he  marry  ?  Of  course  he  married, 
and  who  should  be  his  wife  but  Barbara? 
And  the  best  of  it  was,  he  married  so  soon 
that  little  Jacob  was  an  uncle,  before  the 
calves  of  his  legs,  already  mentioned  in  this 
history,  had  ever  been  encased  in  broad* 
cloth  pantaloons, —  though  that  was  not 
quite  the  best  either,  for  of  necessity  the 
baby  was  an  uncle  too.  The  delight  of 
Kit's  mother  and  of  Barbara's  mother  upon 
the  great  occasion  is  past  all  telling;  finding 
they  agreed  so  well  on  that,  and  on  all 
other  subjects,  they  took  up  their  abode 
together,  and  were  a  most  harmonious  pair 
of  friends  from  that  time  forth.  And  hadn't 
Astley's  cause  to  bless  itself  for  their  all 
going  together  once  a  quarter — to  the  pit 
— and  didn't  Kit's  mother  always  say, 
when  they  painted  the  outside,  that  Kit's 
last  treat  had  helped  to  that,  and  wonder 
what  the  manager  would  feel  if  he  but 
knew  it  as  they  passed  his  house ! 

When  Kit  had  children  six  and  seven 
years  old,  there  was  a  Barbara  among 
them,  and  a  pretty  Barbara  she  was.  Nor 
was  there  wanting  an  exact  facsimile  and 
copy  of  little  Jacob  as  he  appeared  in  those 
remote  times  when  they  taught  him  what 
oysters  meant  Of  course  there  was  an 
Abel,  own  godson  to  the  Mr.  Garland  of 
that  name ;  and  there  was  a  Dick,  whom 
Mr.  Swiveller  did  especially  favour.  The 
little  group  would  often  gather  round  him 
of  a  night  and  beg  him  to  tell  again  that 
story  of  good  Miss  Nell  who  died.  This 
Kit  would  do  ;  and  when  they  cried  to  hear 
it,  wishing  it  longer  too,  he  would  teach 
them  how  she  had  gone  to  Heaven,  as  all 
good  people  did  ;  and  how,  if  they  were  good 
like  her,  they  might  hope  to  be  there  too 
one  day,  and  to  see  and  know  her  as  he 
had  done  when  he  was  quite  a  boy.  Then 
he  would  relate  to  them  how  needy  he  used 
to  be,  and  how  she  had  taught  him  what  he 
was  otherwise  too  poor  to  learn,  and  how 
the  old  man  had  been  used  to  say  "she 
always  laughs  ut  Kit;"  at  which  they 
would  brush  away  their  tears,  and  laugh 
themselves  to  think  that  she  had  done  so, 
and  be  again  quite  merry. 
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He  sometimes  took  them  to  the  street 
where  she  had  lived ;  but  new  improve- 
ments had  altered  it  so  much,  it  was  not 
like  the  same.  The  old  house  had  been 
long  ago  pulled  down,  and  a  fine  broad  road 
was  in  its  place.  At  first  he  would  draw 
with  his  stick  a  square  upon  the  ground  to 


show  them  where  it  used  to  stand.  But  ho 
soon  became  uncertain  of  the  spot,  and  could 
only  say  it  was  thereabouts,  he  thought,  and 
that  these  alterations  were  contusing. 

•h  are  the  changes  which  i  few  year* 
bring  about,  and  so  do  things  ^ass  away, 
like  a  tale  that  is  told  ! 


EXD   Or  "  THI   OLD   CVR1OSITY   SHOT.' 
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I  WAS  musing  tho  other  evening  upon 
tbo  character  ami  incidents  with  ui 
oad  been  so  long  enp  i  l.-nnrr  i,mv 

I    cou'Ul    over   have    looked    forward    with 

repn-i 

if  it  worn  H  kind  of  cr 
nioosof  my  solitude  whom  I  \\~ 
•  •r  again  r« 
truck  ton.     1'unctual  to  tli« 

•included.   Our 

err- 

Unco  of  my  friend*  had  interrupted,  nnd 


'  the  Old  Curiosity  Shop  was  the  staple  ol 

our  di 

I  ,U  in 

little    hi>t>  ry    I    h,ul 
I  something  upon   my   m:i;.. 
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conscious 
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toy  narrative,  laid  me  under  a  restraint 
which  I  should  have  had  great  difficulty  in 
overcoming,  but  for  a  timely  remark  from 
Mr.  Miles,  who,  as  I  hinted  in  a  former 
paper,  is  a  gentleman  of  business  habits, 
and  of  great  exactness  and  propriety  in  all 
his  transactions. 

"  I  could  have  wished,"  my  friend  ob- 
jected ;  "  that  we  had  been  made  acquaint- 
ed with  the  single  gentleman's  name.  I 
don't  like  his  withholding  his  name.  It 
made  me  look  upon  him  at  first  with  suspi- 
cion, and  caused  me  to  doubt  his  moral 
character,  I  assure  you.  I  am  fully  satis- 
fied by  this  time  of  his  being  a  worthy 
creature,  but  in  this  respect  he  certainly 
would  not  appear  to  have  acted  at  all  like 
a  man  of  business." 

"  My  friends,"  said  I,  drawing .  to  the 
table  at  which  they  were  by  this  time 
seated  in  their  usual  chairs,  "do  you  re- 
member that  this  story  bore  another  title 
besides  that  one  we  have  so  often  heard  of 
late  ?" 

Mr.  Miles  had  his  pocket-book  out  in  an 
instant,  and  referring  to  an  entry  therein, 
rejoined  "  Certainly.  Personal  adventures 
of  Master  Humphrey.  Here  it  is.  I  made 
a  note  of  it  at  the  time." 

I  was  about  to  resume  what  I  had  to  tell 
them,  when  the  same  Mr.  Miles  again  in- 
terrupted me,  observing  that  the  narrative 
originated  in  a  personal  adventure  of  my 
own,  and  that  was  no  doubt  the  reason  for 
its  being  thus  designated. 

This  led  me  to  the  point  at  once. 

"You  will  one  and  all  forgive  me,"  I 
returned,  "  if,  for  the  greater  convenience 
of  the  story,  and  for  its  better  introduction, 
that  adventure  was  fictitious.  I  had  my 
share  indeed  —  no  light  or  trivial  one  —  in 
the  pages  we  have  read,  but  it  was  not  the 
share  I  feigned  to  have  at  first.  The 
younger  brother,  the  single  gentleman,  the 
nameless  actor  in  this  little  drama,  stands 
before  you  now." 

It  was  easy  to  see  they  had  not  expected 
this  disclosure. 

"Yes,"  I  pursued,  "I  can  look  back 
upon  my  part  in  it  with  a  calm,  half-smiling 
pity  for  myself  as  for  some  other  man.  But 
I  am  he  indeed ;  and  now  the  chief  sorrows 
of  my  life  are  yours." 

I  need  not  say  what  true  gratification  I 
derived  from  the  sympathy  and  kindness 
with  which  this  acknowledgment  was  re- 
ceived ;  nor  how  often  it  had  risen  to  my 
lips  before;  nor  how  difficult  I  had  found  it 
—how  impossible,  when  I  came  to  those 
passages  which  touched  me  most,  and  most 
nearly  concerned  me — to  sustain  the  char-  j 
tctcr  I  had  assumed.  It  is  enough  to  say  ! 
that  I  replaced  in  the  clock-case  the  record 
•»f  BT.  many  trials-  scrrowfullv.  it  is  true, 


but  with  a  softened  sorrow  which  was  al- 
most pleasure;  and  felt  that  in  living 
through  the  past  again,  and  communicating 
to  others  the  lesson  it  had  helped  to  teach 
me,  I  had  been  a  happier  man. 

We  lingered  so  long  over  the  leave* 
from  which  I  had  read,  that  as  I  consigned 
them  to  their  former  resting-place,  the 
hand  of  my  trusty  clock  pointed  to  twelve, 
and  there  came  towards  us  upon  the  wind 
the  voice  of  the  deep  and  distant  bell  of 
St.  Paul's  as  it  struck  the  hour  of  midnight 

"  This,"  said  I,  returning  with  a  manu- 
script I  had  taken,  at  the  moment,  from  the 
same  repository,  "  to  be  opened  to  such  mu- 
sic, should  be  a  tale  where  London's  face 
by  night  is  darkly  seen,  and  where  some 
deed  of  such  a  time  as  this  is  dimly  sha- 
dowed out  Which  of  us  here  has  seen 
the  working  of  that  great  machine  whose 
voice  has  just  now  ceased  ?" 

Mr.  Pickwick  had,  of  course,  and  so  had 
Mr.  Miles.  Jack  and  my  deaf  friend  were 
in  the  minority. 

I  had  seen  it  but  a  few  days  before,  and 
could  not  help  telling  them  of  the  fancy  I 
had  had  about  it. 

I  paid  my  fee  of  twopence  upon  entering, 
to  one  of  the  money-changers  who  sit 
within  the  Temple;  and  falling,  after  a 
few  turns  up  and  down,  into  the  quiet  train 
of  thought  which  such  a  place  awakens, 
paced  the  echoing  stones  like  some  old 
monk  whose  present  world  lay  all  within 
its  walls.  As  I  looked  afar  up  into  the 
lofty  dome,  I  could  not  help  wondering 
what  were  his  reflections  whose  genius 
reared  that  mighty  pile,  when,  the  last 
small  wedge  of  timber  fixed,  the  last  nail 
driven  into  its  home  for  many  centuries, 
the  clang  of  hammers,  and  the  hum  of  busy 
voices  gone,  and  the  Great  Silence  whole 
years  of  noise  had  helped  to  make,  reign- 
ing undisturbed  around,  he  mused  as  I  did 
now,  upon  his  work,  and  lost  himself  amid 
its  vast  extent  I  could  not  quite  deter- 
mine whether  the  contemplation  of  it 
would  impress  him  with  a  sense  of  great- 
ness or  of  insignificance ;  but  when  I  re- 
membered how  long  a  time  it  had  taken  to 
erect,  in  how  short  a  space  it  might  be  tra- 
versed even  to  its  remotest  parts,  for  how 
brief  a  term  he,  or  any  of  those  who  cared 
to  bear  his  name,  would  live  to  see  it,  or 
know  of  its  existence,  I  imagined  him  far 
more  melancholy  than  proud,  and  looking 
with  regret  upon  his  labour  done.  With 
these  thoughts  in  my  mind,  I  began  to 
ascend,  almost  unconsciously,  the  flight  of 
steps  leading  to  the  several  wonders  of  the 
building,  and  found  myself  before  a  barrie 
where  another  money-taker  sat,  who  d' 
manded  which  among  them  I  would  choo? 
to  see.  There  were  the  stone-gallery,  fl 
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laid,  and  the  whispering  gallery,  the  geo- 
metrical staircase,  the  room  of  models,  the 
dock — the  clock  being  quite  in  my  way,  I 
stopped  him  there,  and  chose  that  sight 
from  all  the  rest. 

I  groped  my  way  into  the  Turret  which 
tt  occupies,  and  saw  before  me,  in  a  kind 
of  loft,  what  seemed  to  be  a  great,  old, 
oaken  press  with  folding  doors.  These 
being  thrown  back  by  the  attendant  (who 
was  Bleeping  when  I  came  upon  him,  and 
looked  a  drowsy  fellow,  as  though  his  close 
companionship  with  Time  had  made  him 
quite  indirlrrent  to  it)  disclosed  a  compli- 
cated crowd  of  wheels  and  chains  in  iron 
and  brass — great,  sturdy,  rattling  engines 
— suggestive  Of  breaking  ;i  finuer  put  in 
here  or  there,  and  grinding  the  bone  to 
powder — ami  these  u.ro  the  Clock  !  Its 
very  pulse,  if  I  may  use  the  word,  was  like 
no  other  clock.  It  did  not  mark  the  flight 
of  every  moment  with  a  gentle  second 
stroke  as  though  it  would  check  old  Time, 
and  have  him  stay  bis  pace  in  pity,  but 
measured  it  with  one  sledge-hammer  beat, 
as  if  its  business  were  to  crush  the  seconds 
as  they  came  trooping  on,  and  remorse- 
lessly to  clear  a  path  before  the  Day  of 
Judgment. 

I  sat  down  opposite  it,  and  hearing  its 
regular  and  never-changing  voice,  that  one 
deep  constant  note,  uppermost  amongst  all 
the  noise  and  clatter  in  the  streets  below 
— marking  that  let  that  tumult  rise  or  fall, 
go  on  or  stop— let  it  be  night  or  noon,  to- 
morrow or  to-day,  this  year  or  next — it  still 
performed  its  functions  with  the  same  dull 
constancy,  and  regulated  the  progress  of 
the  life  around,  the  fancy  came  upon  me 
that  this  was  London's  Heart,  and  that 
when  it  should  cease  to  beat,  the  City 
would  be  no  more. 

It  ( ';ilm  and  unmoved  amidst 

•hat  darkness  favours,  the  great 

hpar?  i  throbs  in  its  Giant  breast. 

Wealth  and  beggary,  vice  and  virtue,  guilt 

and   innocence,  repletion   and   the  direst 

hung-  iding  on  each  other  and 

rq  gathered  round  it. 

Draw  but  a  little  circle  above  the  cl 

iii£  h<>ii-p-»..;.s.  ifill  have  within 

its  up 

i,    close    beside. 

Where  y<  •     ,  shining,  a 

man  is  but  this  moment  dead.  The  taper, 
at  a  few  yards  distance,  is  aecn  by  eyes 
that  hivr  ' 

Ubfere  are  two  houses  separated  by  l>ut  an 
inch  or  two  of  wall.  In 

conscience  that   one    might   think    would  I 
troublr  tho  very  nir.     In  that  cloae  r 
whrre  the  roofs  shrink  down  and  cower  to-  ( 
gether  as  if  to  hide  their  cecrets  from  the  ; 


handsome  street  hard  by,  there  are  such 
dark  crimes,  such  miseries  and  horrors,  aa 
could  be  hardly  told  in  whispers.  In  the 
handsome  street,  there  are  folks  asleep  who 
have  dwelt  there  all  their  lives,  and  have 
no  more  knowledge  of  these  things  than  if 
they  had  never  been,  or  were  transacted 
at  the  remotest  limits  of  the  world — who, 
if  they  were  hinted  at,  would  shake  their 
heads,  look  wise,  and  frown,  and  say  they 
were  impossible,  and  tut  of  Nature — as  if 
all  great  towns  were  not  Does  not  thii 
Heart  of  London,  that  nothing  moves,  nor 
stops,  nor  quickens — that  goes  on  the  same, 
let  what  will  be  done — does  it  not  express 
the  city's  character  well  ? 

The  day  begins  to  break,  and  soon  there 
is  the  hum  and  noise  of  life.  Those  who 
have  spent  the  night  on  door-steps  and  cold 
stones,  crawl  oft*  to  beg ;  they  who  have 
slept  in  beds,  come  forth  to  their  occupa- 
tion too,  and  business  is  astir.  The  fog  of 
sleep  rolls  slowly  off,  and  London  shines 
awake.  The  streets  are  filled  with  car- 
riages, and  people  gaily  clad.  The  jaila 
are  full,  too,  to  the  throat,  nor  have  the 
workhouses  or  hospitals  much  room  to  spare. 
The  courts  of  law  are  crowded.  Taverni 
have  their  regular  frequenters  by  this  time, 
and  every  mart  of  traffic  has  its  throng. 
Each  of  these  places  is  a  world,  and  has  its 
own  inhabitants;  each  is  distinct  from,  and 
almost  unconscious  of  the  existence  of  any 
other.  There  are  some  few  people  well  tc 
do,  who  remember  to  have  heard  it  said, 
that  numbers  of  men  and  women  —  thou- 
sands they  think  it  was — get  up  in  London 
every  day,  unknowing  where  to  lay  their 
heads  at  night ;  and  that  there  are  quarters 
of  the  town  where  misery  and  famine  al 
ways  are.  They  don't  believe  it  qu  te — 
there  may  be  some  truth  in  it,  but  it  is  ex- 
aggerated of  course.  So  each  of  these 
thousand  worlds  goes  on,  intent  upon  itself 
until  night  comes  again  —  first  with  its 
lights  and  pleasures,  and  its  cheerful  streets; 
then  with  its  guilt  and  darkness. 

Heart  of  London,  there  is  a  moral  in  thjr 
every  stroke !  as  I  look  on  at  thy  indomi- 
table  working,  which   neither  death,   nor 
nf  life,  nor  grief,  nor  gladness  out  of 
doors  will  influence  one  jot,  I  semi  to  hear 
thin  thce  which  sink*  into  my 
heart,   bidding   me,  as   I    elbow  my   way 
(I,  have  some  thought  for 
th.-  iMi-:iinvst  wn-tch  that  passes,  and. 
n  niati,  t»  turn  away  with  scorn  and  pride 
i.it  bear  the  human  shape. 

I  am  by  no  means  sure  tint  I  might  not 

ted   to  enlarge  upon   this 

i  n..t  tho   ;  Iny  before 

me  on  the  table,  been  a  Hlent  reproach  for 

•  (us  digression.     I  took  them  up  again 
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when  I  had  got  thus  far,  and  seriously  pre- 
pared to  read. 

The  handwriting  was  strange  to  me,  for 
the  manuscript  had  been  fairly  copied.  As 
it  is  against  our  rules  in  such  a  case  to 
inquire  into  the  authorship  until  the  read- 
ing is  concluded,  I  could  only  glance  at  the 
different  faces  round  me,  in  search  of  some 
expression  which  should  betray  the  writer. 
Whoever  he  might  be,  he  was  prepared  for 
this,  and  gave  no  sign  for  my  enlighten- 
ment. 

I  had  the  papers  in  my  hand,  when  my 
deaf  friend  interposed  with  a  suggestion. 

"  It  has  occurred  to  me,"  he  said,  "  bear- 
ing in  mind  your  sequel  to  the  tale  we 
have  finished,  that  if  such  of  us  as  have 
anything  to  relate  of  our  own  lives,  could 
interweave  it  with  our  contribution  to  the 
Clock,  it  would  be  well  to  do  so.  This 
need  be  no  restraint  upon  us,  either  as  to 
time,  or  place,  or  incident,  since  any  real 
passage  of  this  kind  may  be  surrounded  by 
fictitious  circumstances,  and  represented  by 
fictitious  characters.  What  if  we  made 
this,  an  article  of  agreement  among  our- 
selves 1" 

The  proposition  was  cordially  received, 
but  the  difficulty  appeared  to  be  that  here 
was  a  long  story  written  before  we  had 
thought  of  it. 

"  Unless,"  said  I,  "  it  should  have  hap- 
pened that  the  writer  of  this  tale  —  which 
is  not  impossible,  for  men  are  apt  to  do  so 


when  they  write  —  has  actua!  y  mingled 
with  it  something  of  his  own  endurance 
and  experience." 

Nobody  spoke,  but  I  thought  I  detected 
in  one  quarter  that  this  was  really  the  case. 

"  If  I  have  no  assurance  to  the  contrary ,n 
I  added  therefore,  "  I  shall  take  it  for 
granted  that  he  has  done  so,  and  thut  even 
these  papers  come  within  our  new  agree* 
ment.  Everybody  being  mute,  we°hold 
that  understanding  if  you  please." 

And  here  I  was  about  to  begin  again, 
when  Jack  informed  us  softly,  that  during 
the  progress  of  our  last  narrative,  Mr.  Wel- 
ter's watch  had  adjourned  its  sittings  from 
the  kitchen,  and  regularly  met  outside  oui 
door,  where  he  had  no  doubt  that  august 
body  would  be  found  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. As  this  was  for  the  convenience  of 
listening  to  our  stories,  he  submitted  that 
they  might  be  suffered  to  come  in,  and  hear 
them  more  pleasantly. 

To  this  we  one  and  all  yielded  a  ready 
assent,  and  the  party  being  discovered,  as 
Jack  had  supposed,  and  invited  to  walk  in, 
entered  (though  not  without  great  confu- 
sion at  having  been  detected)  and  were 
accommodated  with  chairs  at  a  little  dis- 
tance. 

Then,  the  lamp  being  trimmed,  the  fire 
well  stirred  and  burning  brightly,  the 
hearth  clean  swept,  the  curtains  closely 
drawn,  the  clock  wound  up,  we  entered  on 
our  new  story,  BARNABY  RUDGE. 


THE   END. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

HOW  I  BECAME  ACQUAINTED  WITH  THE  SUBJECT  OF  MY  LITTLE  BOOK 

"  Is  there  a  heart  that  never  loved, 

Or  felt  sou  Woman's  sight 
Is  there  a  man  can  mark  unmoved 

Dear  Woman's  tearful  eye  f 
Oh,  bear  him  to  some  distant  shore, 

Or  solitary  cell : 

Where  none  but  savage  monsters  roar, 
Where  love  ne'er  deigned  to  dwell." 

POPULAR  BALLAD. 

IT  has  been  as  wisely  as  beautifully  remarked  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Montgomery. 
in  his  delightfully  truthful  and  sweet  pretty  Poem,  entitled  "  Woman  an  Angel!" 
that  the  lovely  daughters  of  Eve  (I  quote  from  memory,  giving  rather  the  senti- 
ment than  the  words  of  that  talented  and  elegant  divine),  were  born  to  suffer;  for 
not  only  have  they  their  own  severe  afflictions  to  put  up  with,  but  they  are  ex- 
pected also  to  become  willing  partners  in  those  of  the  sons  of  Adam  by  whom 
they  have  been  led  to  the  altar,  and  whose  hands  and  fortunes  they  have  consented 
to  accept  and  share.  Without  lovely  Woman  to  soothe,  restrain,  and  look  after 
them,  I  should  like  to  know  what  would  be  the  fate  of  those  impatient,  obstinate, 
selfish,  and  poor  helpless  creatures — Men  ?  Would  they  not  unpick  every  social 
tie  ?  and  go  about  like  the  brutes  of  the  fields,  with  scarcely  a  thing  fit  to  put  on, 
and  their  stockings  all  full  of  holes — a  prey  to  their  all-devouring  appetites — the 
slaves  of  their  ungovernable  passions,  and  be  robbed  right  and  left  by  their  serv- 
ants? And  why.  I  ask,  would  this  be  the  case? — why,  because  every  Woman, 
with  her  proper  feelings  about  her,  knows  as  well  as  1  do  that  it  certainly  would. 

The  immortal  Swan  of  Avon  has  somewhere  charmingly  said — 
"Give  me  that  man  who  is  not  pnasion's  slave, 
And  I  will  wear  him  in  my  heart  of  hearts  ;" 

and  if  such  a  being  was  ever  created,  I  certainly  must  say  that  I  should  not  hesi- 
tate to  follow  so  worthy  an  example  as  that  of  the  immortal  Swan, — that  is,  indeed, 
were  I  not  a  married  woman. 

Yes,  lovely  daughters  of  Eve !  ours  is  a  horrid,  bitter  cup.  To  us  the  Earth  is 
truly  a  Vale  of  Tears,  without  e'en  one  pretty  flower  growing  up  among  the  shoals 
and  quicksands  that  beset  our  briery  path,  to  gladden  us  on  our  way.  Indeed, 
the  trials  of  us,  poor,  dear,  confiding  Women  form  a  sad — sad  history ;  and,  Good* 
ness  knows!  that  the  humble  individual  who  is  now  addrewing  the  courteous 
Reader  has  had  her  share  of  worldly  troubles  to  bear  up  against.  What  ! 
suffered  in  my  time  few  would  believe,  and  none  but  myself  can  tell.  In  fact, 
if  I  had  not  had  a  very  fine  constitution  of  my  own,  my  frame  must  have  given 
way  under  it, — for  I  am  sure  the  heart-rending  ordeals  that  I  have  been  con- 
demned to  go  through  \\  ith— in  a  word,  the  overwhelming but  more  of  this 

hereafter. 

It  was  a  cold  Autumnal  midnight,  and  the  wjnd  was  blowing  frightfully,  and 
the  rain  was  beating  against  the  windows,  and  not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard  m  the 
unless  I  mention  the  noise  of  some  two  or  three  cabs  tearing  past  the  house. 

(13) 
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and  bearing  homewards  their  gay  and  youthful  votaries  of  fashion  from  some  fes- 
tive ball  or  joyous  theatre.  Indeed,  it  was  just  such  a  night  as  makes  the  sym- 
pathizing heart  of  Woman,  when  seated  quietly  by  her  own  comfortable  fire-side, 
oleed  with  pity  to  think  of  the  poor  houseless  wanderer,  who  is  obliged  to  pace 
the  streets  without  e'en  so  much  as  a  shoe  to  his  feet,  or  anything  to  live  upon. 
I  was  sitting  up-stairs,  in  my  snug  little  bed-room,  my  thoughts  fixed  only  on  Ed- 
ward's (that  is,  my  husband's)  return  ;  for  having  a  heavy  cause  which  stood  for 
trial  in  the  Exchequer  on  the  morrow,  he  was,  I  knew,  detained  at  his  Chambers, 
in  L — nc — n's  I — n,  on  important  business. 

I  always  made  it  a  rule,  even  when  I  had  an  establishment  of  my  own,  (why 
I  have  not  one  now,  the  reader  shall  learn  by-and-by,)  of  sitting  up  for  Ed- 
ward myself,  in  preference  to  letting  the  servants  do  so.  For,  in  the  first  place, 
we  never  dine  until  six  o'clock,  although  1  am  naturally  a  small  eater;  and, 
secondly,  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that,  if  the  servants  are  kept  up  over  night, 
they  can  be  down  stairs  in  the  morning,  in  time  to  get  through  with  their  next 
day's  work;  and,  thirdly,  I  have  always  found  Edward  come  home  much  earlier 
when  he  knew  that  I  was  staying  up  for  him,  instead  of  the  maid. 

I  was  then,  as  I  said  before,  sitting  up  for  my  husband ;  and,  to  pass  the  time, 
I  was  unpicking  my  green  silk  pelisse,  with  the  view  of  making  it  into  a  couple 
of  best  frocks  for  my  sweet  little  pets,  Kate  and  Annie  (my  two  dear  good  girls)  j 
and  as  I  had  worn  it,  I  should  think,  not  more  than  one  or  two  winters  altogether, 
and  it  was  getting  to  look  quite  old-fashioned,  I  thought  it  would  be  better  to 
make  it  up  for  my  darling  girls,  and  try  and  prevail  upon  dear  Edward  to  buy 
me  a  new  one  next  time  we  went  out  for  a  walk  together. 

So,  as  1  said  before,  I  was  sitting  up  for  my  husband,  and  whilst  I  was  busy  at 
work,  I  could  not  help  contrasting  my  then  new  situation  in  life  (I  had  been  in 
the  house  only  one  day, — but  more  of  this  hereafter),  with  the  domestic  comfort 
I  once  thought  I  should  have  enjoyed.  "  Here  am  I,"  (I  said  to  myself,)  "closely 
connected  with  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  the  kingdom, — the  wife  of  a  highly 
respectable  professional  man, — the  mother  of  five  strong  and  (thank  Heaven!) 
healthy  children,— and  three  of  whom  are  boys,  and  the  other  two  girls, — without 
an  establishment  that  I  can  call  my  own, — positively  driven  from  my  home,— 
obliged  to  sell  my  elegant  furniture  at  a  sacrifice  of  five  hundred  and  eighty 
pounds  and  odd, — glad  to  take  refuge  in  the  venal  hospitality  of  a  boarding  house!! 
in  G— klf— rd  St— t,  R— ss— 11  Sq— re,  near  the  F— ndl— ng  H— sp— t— I,  and  at 
die  mercy  of  a  set  of  people  that  one  really  knows  little  or  nothing  about.  And 
why  is  this? — alas!  why?  Why,  because  we  were  obliged  to  leave  our  own 
house,  and  all  through  a  pack  of  ungrateful,  good-for-nothing  things  called  serv- 
ants, who  really  do  not  know  when  they  are  well  off. 

Ever  since  we  first  commenced  housekeeping,  I  cannot  say  the  creatures  have 
let  me  know  one  day's  perfect  peace.  A  more  indulgent  master  and  mistress  I 
am  sure  they  never  could  have  had.  For  myself,  if  they  had  been  my  own  chil- 
dren I  could  not  have  looked  after  them  more  than  I  did— continually  instructing 
them,  and  even  sometimes  condescending  to  do  part  of  their  work  for  them  my- 
self", out  of  mere  kindness,  just  to  show  them  how;  and  never  allowing  a  set  of 
fellows  from  those  dreadful  barracks  in  Alb — ny  Str — t  to  come  running  after 
them,  turning  the  heads  of  the  poor  ignorant  things,  and  trifling  with  their  affec- 
tions, and  borrowing  their  wages,  and  living  upon  me.  And  yet  the  only  return 
the  minxes  made  me  was  to  fly  in  my  face  directly  my  back  was  turned,  and  to 
drive  me  nearly  mad;  so  that  at  times  I  have  been  in  that  state  of  mind  that  I 
really  did  not  know  whether  I  was  standing  on  my  head  or  my  heels.  For  what 
with  iheir  breakages — and  their  impudence — and  their  quarrelling  among  them- 
selves—and their  followers — and  their  dirt  and  filth — and  their  turning  up  their 
noses  at  the  best  of  food — and  their  wilful  waste  and  goings  on — and  their  neglect 
and  ill  treatment  of  the  dear  children — and  their  pilferings — and  their  pride,  their 
airs,  and  ill  tempers — and  those  horrid  soldiers — (but  more  of  this  hereafter) — I'm 
sure  it  was  enough  to  turn  the  head  of  ten  Christians.  But  I  do  verily  believe  that 
both  my  body  and  mind  were  giving  way  under  it;  and,  indeed,  our  medical 

adviser,  Mr.  J pp,  (as  I  afterwards  learnt,)  told  Edward  as  much,  and  that  ii 

he  did  not  get  me  away,  he  wouldn't  answer  for  the  consequences;  adding,  that 
it  was  only  the  very  fine  constitution  I  had  of  my  own  that  had  kept  me  alive 
under  it  all  So  that  when  Edward  communicated  to  me  what  our  medical  advisei 
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nad  said,  and  proposed  that  we  should  break  up  our  establishment,  and  retire  to 
a  boarding-house,  where  at  least  we  might  enjoy  peace  and  quiet,  1  told  him  that 
I  had  long  felt  (though  I  never  liked  to  confess  as  much  to  him)  that  my  don:- 
cares  had  been  making  inroads  upon  my  health  and  constitution  that  I  never 
could  restore,  and  that  I  would  gladly  give  my  consent  to  any  course  that  h« 
thought  might  add  to  his  comfort;  that  all  my  anxiety  had  been  to  protect  his 
property,  and  prevent  his  furniture  from  going  to  rack  and  ruin  before  my  very 
eyes,  but  that  if  he  wished  to  part  with  it,  I  would  not  stand  in  the  way;  for,  to 
tell  the  truth,  I  was  sick  and  tired  of  house-keeping  and  servants,  and  only  too 
glad  to  wash  my  hands  of  them  altogether. 

And  now  that  they  have  driven  me  and  my  husband  to  seek  an  asylum  in  a 
respectable  boarding-house,  (and  where,  thank  goodness!  I  have  nothing  at  all 
to  do  with  the  creatures,  or  the  furniture— for  as  the  things  about  one  are  not 
one's  own,  why,  of  course  it's  no  matter  to  me  whether  they're  broken  to  bits  or 
not;  and  it  isn't  likely,  indeed,  that  I  should  be  quite  such  a  stupid  as  to  go  put- 
ting myself  out  of  the  way  about  another  person's  property,)  I  suppose  I  shall  b« 
allowed  to  taste  a  little  peace,  and  quiet,  and  comfort,  for  the  first  time  since  mv 
marriage.  For,  indeed,  such  has  been,  as  I  said  before,  my  wear  and  tear,  both 
of  mind  and  body,  that,  though  Edward  and  I  have  been  married  scarcely  fourteen 
summers,  I'm  sure  that  if  my  courteous  readers  could  only  see  me,  they  would 
take  me  to  be  at  least  ten  years  older  than  I  really  am — which  I  am  not. 

As  I  was  saying,  then,  these  thoughts  floated  through  my  mind  the  second  night 
after  we  had  entered  our  new  abode,  and  I  inwardly  wished  to  myself  that  I  had 
my  time  to  come  over  again — when  suddenly ! — all  of  an  instant! — a  brilliant  idea 
rushed  across  my  brain.  It  was  a  noble  idea ! — one  that  would  have  done  honour 
to  any  of  our  great  philanthropists,  or  even  Mrs.  Ellis  herself.  And,  yet,  was  1 
capable  of  doing  justice  to  the  idea  ?  Alas !  I  feared  not.  Then,  would  it  not  be 
rashness  to  attempt  it?  Alas!  I  feared  it  would.  Still,  it  had  so  benevolent  an 
object,  that  I  should  be  ten  times  worse  than  a  blind  heathen  to  shrink  from  it. 
But,  even  if  I  decided  upon  entertaining  the  idea,  how  was  I,  weak,  timid,  and 
bashful  as  I  was,  (I  have  always  been  of  a  retiring  disposition  ever  since  I  was  a 
child,)  ever  to  be  able  to  carry  it  out?  It  seemed  to  be  madness  to  think  any 
more  of  the  idea.  It  might  all  come  to  Edward's  ears,  and  he  would  chide  his 
dear,  foolish  Caroline  (that  is,  myself)  for  undertaking  it.  Yet  I  might  be  the 
proud  means  of  saving  hundreds  of  my  fellow-creatures,  who  have  unfortunately 
got  weak  constitutions  of  their  own,  from  suffering  as  I  have. 

And  when  I  thought  of  this,  I  no  longer  hesitated,  but  determined  to  publish  lo 
the  world  all  my  long  experience  with  servants  of  all  kinds,  and  countries,  and 
colours,  so  that  I  might,  as  it  were,  become  the  pilot  of  young  wives,  to  steer  their 
fragile  little  barks  through  the  rocks  and  precipices  of  domestic  life,  and  prevent 
their  happiness  being  wrecked  as  mine  has  been — I  may  say,  at  my  own  nre-side 
— and  their  household  gods  turned  neck  and  crop  into  the  streets,  to  wander  to  and 
fro,  without  so  much  as  a  place  to  put  their  heads  in. 

But  how  was  all  this  to  be  done?  Who  was  to  help  me  in  bringing  this  chari- 
table work  before  the  world  ?  At  length  I  remembered  having  bought  some  books 
of  a  publisher  m  Fleet-street,  who  had  been,  on  two  or  three  occasions^  very  polite 
lo  me.  To  him  I  would  go  in  the  morning,  and  get  him  to  assist  me  in  my  noble 
undertaking.  I  did  so.  But  the  courteous  reader  shall  learn  what  transpired  in 
another  chapter. 

INTRODUCTION  II. 

HOW  X  BECAME  ACQUAINTED  WITH  THE  PUBLISHER  Of  MT  LITTLE  BOOK, 

11  We  met:  'twas  in  a  crowd, 

And  I  thought  he  would  shun  me  I 
He  came  t  I  could  not  breathe, 
K»r  hi*  eyes  were  upon  me. 
He  •poke  :  hie  words  were  cold  ; 
And  his  raile  was  analter' 

••  \\r  MCT.-— HATWM  BATXT. 

THE  next  morning,  as  soon  at  ever  breakfast  was  over,  and  Edward  had  me 
Jown  to  his  office  in  L — no— n's  I — n,  I  retired  from  the  public  sitting-room',  to 
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my  private  bed-room;  and  as  it  was  a  fine  morning,  and  would  be  the  first  time 

that  I  had  ever  spoken  to  Mr.  B e  on  business,  I  thought  it  would  be  better  to 

put  on  my  best  bonnet  (a  black  velvet  one,  with  a  black  bird  of  Paradise  in  it), 
which  I  had  worn  as  yet  only  on  Sundays,  at  church ;  and  having  done  so,  I  made 
the  best  of  my  way  towards  Fleet-street. 

When  I  reached  the  door  of  the  shop,  I  really  had  scarcely  courage  to  turn  the 
handle ;  I  had  often  heard  of  the  nervousness  of  Genius,  but  never  before  had  ex- 
perienced the  feeling  myself.  I'm  sure,  1  felt  as  if  my  heart  were  in  mv  mouth; 
and  anybody  that  had  wished,  might  have  knocked  me  down  with  a  feather.  So, 
to  bring  myself  round,  I  looked  at  some  of  the  sweet,  pretty  engravings  in  the 
front  of  the  shop ;  and  having  just  passed  my  handkerchief  over  my  face,  and  ar- 
ranged my  bonnet  and  hair  as  well  as  I  could,  in  the  plate-glass  windows,  1  at 
last  summoned  up  strength  to  enter. 

Standing  by  the  fire,  in  the  shop,  was  a  good-looking  young  man,  of  a  dark 
complexion,  and  dressed  in  a  tail-coat,  who  advanced  towards  me  as  I  entered. 
"  Mr.  B e,  I  presume,"  I  said,  addressing  him,  with  an  amiable  smile. 

"  In  the  next  room,  if  you  please,  ma'm,"  he  replied,  in  a  tone  of  becoming 
diffidence. 

"Thank  you,"  I  replied,  with  a  lady-like  curtsey,  and  immediately  stepped 
into  the  room  alluded  to. 

He  was  engaged  in  packing  some  elegantly  bound  books,  and  was  a  tallj  thin, 

Cig  man,  in  a  eurtout,  with  not  much  colour  in  his  face,  which  was,  neverthe- 
full  of  meaning.  As  soon  as  I  had  caught  his  eye — (which  was  a  black 
one,) — I  said  in  a  graceful  manner,  "  I  believe  I  have  the  pleasure  of  addressing 
Mr.  B e." 

"  In  the  next  room,  if  you  please,  ma'm,"  he  replied,  with  charming  respect. 

"You  are  extremely  good,"  I  answered,  curtseying,  as  before;  and  passing  on 
into  the  adjoining  apartment,  which  was  a  counting-house.  There  I  observed  a 
young  man,  with  a  Grecian  nose,  and  grey  Irish  eyes,  and  a  buff  kerseymere 
waistcoat,  seated  at  a  desk,  ve  y  busy. 

"Mr.  B e,  if  Fm  not  mistaken?"  I  asked,  in  an  attractive, bland  voice. 

He  looked  up  and  answered,  evidently  moved  by  my  manner3  "  That  is  Mr. 

B e,  ma'm ;".  and  he  pointed  to  a  gentleman,  of  prepossessing  exterior,  who 

was  seated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  desk,  with  his  thoughts  evidently  wrapt  up 
in  a  brown  paper  parcel  (probably  the  manuscript  of  some  popular  author)  he 
was  undoing. 

I  advanced  towards  him,  and  found  him  to  be  a  man  looking  very  young  con- 
sidering all  he  must  have  upon  his  shoulders.  As  he  walked  across  the  room  to 
meet  me.  he  appeared  to  run  about  upon  five  feet  and  three-quarters,  being  nei- 
ther tall  nor  short.  He  has  got  my  eldest  girl's  hair,  and  my  second  boy's  eyes, 
(the  one  being  gold-coloured,  and  the  other  blue.)  He  was  dressed  in  an  invisi- 
ble green  surtout,  with  a  black  velvet  collar,  and  seems  to  be  naturally  of  a  retiring 
disposition,  like  myself;  and,  aa  far  as  I  can  judge,  from  appearances,  I  should 
think  he  has  a  very  fine  constitution  of  his  own.  1  do  not  know  whether  he  is  a 
family  man,  but  I  must  say,  that  he  certainly  does  appear  to  be  a  gentleman  of 
very  good  breeding.  And,  though  his  diffidence  makes  his  manner,  at  first, 
appear  grave,  still  he  seems  to  be  naturally  of  a  cheerful  disposition;  for,  do  what 
he  could,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  preVent  his  inward  man  from  peeping  out 
of  his  expressive  eyes. 

«  Mr.  B e,  I  presume,"  I  first  began,  in  my  quiet,  lady-like  way. 

"  Yes,  ma'm,"  he  answered  with  a  bland  smile  :  "  will  you  take  a  chair  by  the 
fire  ?" 

"  Thank  you ;  you  are  very  kind,"  I  answered,  arranging  my  dress  as  I  sat 
down.  As  he  said  nothing  further,  and  evidently  expected  me  to  open  the  busi- 
ness, I  at  length,  after  a  short  pause,  summoned  courage  to  break  the  ice,  and 
remarked — "  It  is  a  very  fine  day,  Mr.  B  e." 

Mr.  B e  was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  replied — "  It  is,  ma'm,  very  fine." 

There  was  another  pause,  which  made  me  feel  (to  use  an  expressive  figure  of 
speech)  far  from  at-home,  and  wholly  drove  out  of  my  mind  the  charming  little 
address  that,  on  my  road,  I  had  arranged,  as  an  elegant  introduction  to  the  busi- 


At  length,  however,  having  cleared  my  throat,  I  began — "  I  have  come  to  see 
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you,  Mr.  B  -  e,  about  publishing  a  little  book  I  am  determined  to  write.  The 
subjccj  ol  it  relates  principally  to  the  great  plague  occasioned  by  servants.  And, 
when  we  reflect,  Mr.  B—  -  —  e,"  I  continued,  recollecting  a  portion  of  the  speech  1 
had  prepared,  »•  how  much  of  our  happinets  depends  upon  those  persons,  and 
that  there  is  no  work  of  the  kind  designed  to  pilot  the  tender  young  wife  when 
first  launched  into  the  sea  of  domestic  life,  through  the  rocks  and  precipices  that 
beset  her  briery  path  -  " 

"Perhaps,"  he  delicately  interrupted  me,  "you  are  not  acquainted,  ma'm,  with 
Dean  Swift's  celebrated  work  on  the  subject." 

<{  No,  Mr.  B  -  e,"  I  answered,  with  a  pleasing  smile:  "  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Dean  Swift's  book;  but,  as  he  never  could  have  had  the  experience  of  a 
wife,  and  a  mother,  of  such  long  standing  as  myself,  1  am  satisfied  that  it  will 
not,  in  any  way,  clash  with  the  one  I  purpose.  Besides,  no  one,  I  am  sure,  Mr. 
B—  -  —  e,  c.»n  have  suffered  a  millionth  part  of  what  I  have,  from  servants;  for, 
what  with  the  worry,  and  vexation,  and  trouble  that  they  have  caused  me.  ;  'ji-'.lu  r 
with,  I  may  say,  the  wear  and  tear  of  both  mind  and  body,  it's  really,  Mr.  B—-  —  e, 
a  wonder  that  Pm  here  now.  Indeed,  as  our  medical  adviser  says,  if  I  hadn't 
had  a  very  fine  constitution  of  my  own,  I  should  never  have  been  able  to  have 
gone  through  with  it  all.  So  that  I  think,  Mr.  B  -  e,  my  troubles  would  make  a 
very  interesting  and  instructive  little  book." 

-,  rna'm,"  he  answered,  hestilatingly  ;  "but  I  am  sorry  to  say,  domestic 
troubles  don't  go  off  at  all  in  the  trade;  the  public  seem  to  have  lost  all  taste  for 
them  Now,  if  you  could  work  up  any  horrible  fact,  or  make  a  heroine  out  of 
some  lady  poisoner,  ma'm,  I  think  that  might  do.  Sir  Edward's  book  has  been 
quite  a  hit,  and  there  is  a  great  demand  with  us  for  lady  poisoners  just  now." 

'•  Oh,  indeed,  Mr.  B  -  e,"  I  answered  ;  "  but  there  will  be  some  most  dreadful 
facts  in  my  little  book.  Now.  there  was  our  Footman,  who  stole  the  spoons;  and 
an  Irish  Cook,  who  1  really  thought  would  have  been  the  death  of  the  whole  family. 
1  intend  to  give  the  disclosure  of  all  the  circumstances  iu  my  interesting  little  work. 
Do  you  think  that  would  do,  Mr.  B  -  e?" 

"  Yes,  ma'm,"  he  answered  :  "  but  I'm  afraid  the  book,  although  I've  no  doubt 
(he  was  kind  enough  to  add)  it  would  be  exceedingly  interesting,  wouldn't  exactly 
suit  me.  I  should  not  like  to  risk  it." 

"Oh!  I  perceive,  now,  Mr.  B  -  e,"  I  returned,  as,  with  my  customary 
sagacity,  I  at  once  saw  the  reason  of  his  refusal.  "My  motives  for  publishing 
my  interesting  little  work  are  dictated  purely  by  benevolence,  I  can  assure  you. 
I  hope  you  do  not  imagine  I  am  one  of  the  people  who  write  for  money.  No, 
Mr.  Be;  I  am  happy  to  say,  I  am  not  yet  necessitated  to  fly  to  my  pen  as  a 
means  of  support" 

Tin;  worthy  gentleman  seemed  pleased  with  the  nobility  of  my  disposition;  and 
after  a  long  talk  I  had  with  him,  in  which  I  explained  to  him  all  I  intended  to  do, 
he  was  so  kind  as  to  eay  that  he  thought  a  good  deal  might  be  made  out  of  the 
subject.  So  that  I  had  the  proud  satisfaction  of  finding  that  1  had  not  used  my 
abilities  m  vain,  for  he  at  last,  in  a  most  gentlemanly  way,  not  only  consented  to 
publish  my  interesting  little  work  for  me,  but  was  also  good  enough  to  surest  thai 
it  should  be  illustrated;  and  actually  was  HO  polite  as  to  give  me  a  letter  to  that 
highly  -Mlfi.'.ed  artist,  Mr.  George  Cruikshank.  though  I  told  him  that  I  was  a: 
he  would  be  too  funny  for  a  work  of  so  serious  a  character.  But  he  quellr 
my  doubts,  by  telling  me  that  Mr.  Cruikshank  was  a  man  of  such  versatile  genius, 
that  he  was  sure  that  the  drawings  from  his  intellectual  pencil  would  be  quite  in 
keeni:»s  with  the  book  ;  so.  taking  the  letter  of  introduction,  I  left  Mr.  B  C,  (my 
quite  charmed  with  the  conquest  1  had  made. 


Mirral  reflection  after  uniting  the  o6ow.—  It  has  been  very  truly  remarked. 
greatest  philosophers  of  our  time,  and  it  is  likewise  my  opinion  that  Lomi 
the  finest  city  in  this  transitory  world      Hut  I  cannot  help  ohservi- 
street,  as  it  stands  at  present,  is  a  crying  evil,  and  a  perfect  disgrace  to  it      N  it 
not  wonderful,  that  in  these  enlightened  times,  so  'ion  should  |.(> 

to  the  feeling  of  fair  woman,  at  the  crossings  of  this  great  metropolis?  Enu 
men,  ever  sinrn  charming  Raleigh  took  his  cloak  off  his  very  back,  to  pr« 
tweet  Elizabeth  soiling  her  lovely  feet,  have  been  acknowledged  to  be  a  hi  ^ 
polite  and  intellectual  nation;  but  the  way  in  which  I  was  jostled  and  hi 
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and  pushed  about,  by  a  set  of  low  London  barbarians,  who  once  or  twice  knocked 
ray  beautiful  best  black  velvet  bonnet  nearly  off  my  head,  makes  me  fear  that 
we  are  all  going  backwards,  (if  I  might  be  allowed  the  expression,)  and  that  our 
boasted  civilization  is  only  a  golden  dream  and  a  fib.  What  the  Lord  Mayor  can 
be  about,  at  the  crossings  in  the  city,  1  am  at  a  loss  to  say.  As  they  are  at  pre- 
sent regulated,  it  seems  to  me  as  if  the  civic  authorities  were  all  asleep  at  their 
posts.  Three  times  did  I  attempt  to  get  across  the  street,  from  Mr.  B — —  's,  and 
three  times  was  I  driven  back  by  the  bears  who  are  permitted  to  drive  the  omni- 
busses  and  cabs  of  the  first  city  in  Europe.  Though  the  fellows  saw  my  distress, 
they  never  once  offered  to  stop  and  make  way  for  a  lone  unprotected  female,  but 
only  seemed  to  take  a  savage  delight  in  my  alarms.  And  even  when  I  did  get 
across,  I'm  sure  it  was  at  the  peril  of  my  very  life.  It's  only  a  wonder  to  me  that 
I  didn't  go  into  hysterics  in  the  middle  of  me  road;  and  however  people,  who 
have  weak  constitutions  of  their  own,  can  manage  to  get  over  it,  is  an  inscrutable 
mystery  to  me. 

********* 


INTRODUCTION  III. 

HOW    I    BECAME   ACQUAINTED  WJTH   THE   ARTIST   TO   MY   LITTLE   BOOK. 

"  He  shook  !  'twas  but  an  instant, 

For  speedily  the  pride 
Ran  crimson  to  his  heart, 

Till  all  chances  he  defied: 
It  threw  boldness  on  his  forehead  ; 

Gave  firmness  to  his  breath; 
And  he  stood  like  some  grim  Warrior, 
New  risen  up  from  death." 

BARKY  CORNWALL,  (The  Admiral.) 

WHAT  heartfelt  joy  it  imparts  to  find  a  gentleman  willing  to  lend  a  helping  hand 
to  the  ideas  of  the  good,  and  assist  a  virtuous  female  in  distress.  And  how  true 
and  poetic  it  was  of  the  Greeks  to  make  Charity  a  woman;  for  does  not  charity 
begin  at  home,  and  does  not  the  proud  empire  of  lovely  woman  begin  there  also? 
And  would  not  every  respectable  female  be  overflowing  with  goodness  were  it 
not  for  the  harsh  sway  of  the  fell  tyrant  Man,  who,  with  a  heavy  hand,  alas!  too 
often  skims  their  milk  of  human  kindness,  and  takes  all  the  cream  off  Jhe  best 
feelings  of  their  nature. 

When  I  reached  Mr.  Cruikshank's  door,  though  it  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever 
the  pleasure  of  visiting  that  great  person,  still,  from  the  beautiful  appearance  that 
the  threshold  of  his  establishment  presented,  I  at  once  knew  my  man.  The  door- 
step was  so  sweetly  white  and  clean  that  one  might  have  been  tempted  to  eat 
one's  dinner  off  of  it,  while  the  brass  plate  was  as  beautiful  a  picture  as  I  ever 
remember  to  have  seen.  In  that  door-plate  I  could  see  the  workings  of  a  rightly- 
constituted  mind.  And  here  let  me  remark  to  my  courteous  Reader,  by  what 

slight  incidents  we  deduce (but  I  will  reserve  my  ooservatiops  on  door-plates 

in  general  for  my  moral  reflections  at  the  end  of  this  chapter). 

When  the  door  was  opened,  I  was  delighted  to  find  that  everything  within  bore 
out  the  conclusion  I  had  drawn  of  this  great  man's  character  from  his  simple  door- 
step. Though  it  could  scarcely  have  been  more  than  half-past  twelve  in  the  day. 
I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  the  maid  who  let  me  in  had  cleaned  herself, 
and  was  dressed  in  a  nice,  neat  cotton  gown,  of  a  small  pattern,  and  anything  but 
showy  colour,  ready  to  answer  the  door.  I  was  truly  charmed  to  see  this;  and, 
indeed,  from  the  young  woman's  whole  appearance  and  manner,  which  was  very 
respectful,  I  saw  at  once  that  Mr.  Cruikshank  was  rich  in  being  possessed  of  a 

treasure.  What  would  I  not  have  given  once  for  such  a  being but,  alas !  I  am 

digressing. 

Although  I  looked  everywhere,  I  could  not  find  a  speck  of  dust  or  dirt  any- 
where, not  even  in  the  corners.  '•'  Ah!"  (I  said  to  myself,  as  I  was  going  up  the 
stajrs,)  "how  different  is  this  from  the  common  run  of  artists.  When  I  went  to 
have  my  portrait  painted  by  Mr.  Gl — k.  in  N — wm — n  St — t,  I  am  sure  you  might 
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hare  taken  the  dust  up  in  spoonfuls,  which  convinced  me  that  Ke  was  no  Genius; 
for  I  must  and  will  say,  that  the  man  who  does  not  give  his  mind  to  the  smaller 
affairs  ol  life,  will  never  succeed  with  the  greater  ones;  for  is  it  not  proverbial  that 
a  master-hand  is  to  be  seen  in  everything?  And  to  prove  to  the  courteous  Reader 
how  correct  my  opinion  was,  Mr.  Gl-  k  turned  out  to  be  but  an  indifferent  artist, 
after  all,  for  he  made  me  look  like  a  perfect  fr; 

After  waiting  a  few  minutes  in  a  delightful  ante-room,  I  was  shown  into  the 
Study,  and  for  the  first  time  stood  face  to  face  with  that  highly-talented  artist  and 
charming  man,  George  Cruikshank,  Esquire,  whom,  as  a  painter,  I  don't  think  1 
go  too  far  in  call  ing  the  Constable  of  the  day. 

Were  1  in  this  instance  to  adopt  Dr.  Watts's  beautiful  standard  by  which  to 
judge  of  the  stature  of  intellectual  men — that  is,  "that  the  mind  is  the  measure  of 
the  men,"  1  should  say  that  Mr.  George  Cruikshank  is  a  perfect  Giant,  a  mental 
Colossus  of  Rhodes,  or  Daniel  Lambert;  but  vie  wing  him  in  the  flesh,  he  appeared 
to  be  of  an  ordinary  height.  Directly  I  saw  him,  he  presented  to  me  the  appear- 
ance of  a  fine  picture  set  in  a  muscular  frame,  his  body  being  neither  stout  nor 
thin. 

His  features,  which  arc  strictly  classical,  and  strike  you  as  a  piece  of  antiquity, 
and  belonging  to  the  Ancients,  appear  to  have  been  finely  chiselled,  while  Genius 
(to  use  an  expressive  figure  of  speech)  is  carved  in  large,  unmistakeable  cha- 
racters on  his  lofty  brow,  (though  of  course,  I  do  nC  *^ean  that  this  is  literally 
the  case.)  Nature  has  evidently  thrown  Mr.  Cruikshank's  whole  soul  in  his  face; 
there  is  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression)  a  fire  in  his  eye  which  is  quite 
cheerful  to  look  at;  and  when  he  speaks,  from  the  cordial  tone  of  nis  discourse, 
you  feel  as  certain,  as  if  his  bosom  was  laid  bare  to  you,  that  his  heart  is  in  ita 
right  place.  Nor  can  I  omit  to  mention  the  picturesque  look  of  his  whiskers, 
which  are  full  and  remarkably  handsome,  and  at  once  tell  you  that  they  have 
been  touched  by  the  hand  of  a  great  painter. 

In  disposition,  Mr.  Cruikshank  seems  to  be  peculiarly  amiable,  (indeed,  he  was 
exceedingly  kind  and  attentive  to  me,)  for  he  appears  to  have  a  great  partiality 
for  animaU  of  all  kinds.  In  his  room  was  a  perfect  little  love  of  a  spaniel,  (very 
much  like  our  Carlo  before  he  was  stolen  from  us,)  and  on  his  mantelpiece  was  a 
beautiful  plaster  model  of  a  horse  trotting,  while  at  his  window  hung  a  charming 
pinging  canary,  to  all  of  which  he  seems  to  be  very  much  attached. 

Over  the  chimney-piece  is  a  picture— the  creation  of  his  highly-talented  finjrera 
— of  Sir  Robert  Bruce,  in  a  dreadful  pass  in  Scotland,  being  attacked  by  three 
men,  and  killing  them,  while  mounted  on  his  rearing  charger.  It  is  painted  in  oil 
colour.-*,  and  is  a  work  full  of  spirit  and  fire:  though,  for  my  own  part,  I  must  say 
that  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Cruikshank  shines  so  much  in  Oil  as  he  does  in  Water. 

Having  in  the  most  polite  way  begged  that  I  would  take  a  chair,  which  I  did 
with  a  graceful  curtsey,  he  stated  he  had  read  Mr.  B— e's  letter,  and  added, 
that  he  needn't  ask  if  my  interesting  little  work  was  to  be  «'  moral  :"  on  which  ( 
replied,  with  an  agreeable  smile,  "  Eminently  so,  Mr.  Cruikshank,''  and  told  him 
that  it  purposed  merely  to  set  forth  all  the  plague,  and  worry,  and  trouble,  which 
I  had  been  put  to  by  servants,  which  seemed  to  please  him  very  much ;  and  I 
briefly  laid  Wore  him  all  I  had  undergone,  adding,  that  it  was  a  wonder  to  every 
one  who  knew  me  how  I  had  ever  managed  to  battle  through  with  it,  and  that 
our  medical  adviser  had  declared  that  it  was  merely  the  very  fine  constitution  1 
had  of  my  own  that  had  enabled  me  to  do  so  ;  and  that  it  was  my  proud  ami 
to  become  the  pilot  of  future  young  wives  in  the  stormy  sea  of  domestic  life.  On 
which  he  was  pleased  to  compliment  me  highly,  and  was  kind  enough  to  volun- 
teer to  do  a  sketch  of  me  in  that  character,  for  a  frontispiece  to  my  interesting 
Hrtle  work. 

However,  I  toll  him  that  T  should  prefer  appearing  in  a  more  becoming  garb, 
and  that  I  had  merely  used  the  pilot  as  an  expressive  figure  of  speech ;  but  that 
as  doubtlessly  he  would  like  to  introduce  me  into  the  frontispiece  of  the  bo 
Void  him  I  thought  the  best  subject  would  be  an  engraving  of  myself,  wi*!im_r  th.it 
t  was  out  of  the  world  on  the  day  after  our  man-servant  had  run  away  with  the 
plate  ;  and  I  asked  him  if  he  would  like  to  take  a  portrait  of  me  then  and  there, 
as  I  could  easily  step  into  the  next  room,  and  arrange  my  hair  in  the  glass.  But 
gentlemanly  way  he  stated  that  be  could  not  think  of  putting  me  to  that 
trouble,  especially  as  he  had  already  got  my  whole  form  engraved  in  his  mind's 
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eye.  for  there  were  some  people,  he  said,  whose  figure,  when  once  seen,  was  al 
wa\s  remembered.  And  he  was  pleased  to  say  a  number  of  odiur  things  equally 
flattering  to  me,  but  which  my  nutiual  modesty,  and  the  inward  dread  I  have  ol 
being  thought  egotistical,  prevent  my  inserting  here. 

I  told  him,  moreover,  that,  from  the  life-like  descriptions  of  the  different  serv- 
ants 1  had  had  in  my  time,  that  he  would  find  given  in  my  interesting  lutle  book, 
a  man  of  his  genius,  1  was  sure,  would  experience  no  difficulty  in  delineating  then 
features.  Upon  which  he  was  so  good  as  to  say  that  he  had  no  doubt  he  should 
find  the  work  all  i  had  stated.  And  then,  observing  that  I  was  about  to  depart, 
he  opened  the  door  for  me;  on  which  I  begged  of  him  not  to  trouble  himself  on 
my  account;  but  Jie  persisted,  saying  in  the  most  gentlemanly  way,  "that  he 
would  see  me  to  the  door  with  the  greatest  pleasure." 

My  moral  refections  upon  the  preceding  chapter. — How  necessary  is  it  for  the 
young  house-wife  to  pay  proper  attention  to  all  outward  appearances;  for  is  it 
not  by  them  that  the  hollow  world  judges,  since  it  is  impossible  for  short-sighted 
man  to  see  the  secret  workings  of  our  hearts  within  us.  The  first  object  that 
meets  the  stranger's  eye  on  coming  to  our  house  is  the  door-plate,  and  thus  a 
mere  bit  of  brass  is  made  the  index  of  our  characters. — If  it  be  highly  polished, 
of  course  they  conclude  that  we  are  highly  polished  also;  if,  however,  it  be  dirty, 
shall  we  not  be  deprived  of  our  fair  name?  What  a  moral  duty,  then,  should  it 
be  with  the  mistress  of  every  establishment  to  see  that  her  brass  is  rubbed  up 
regularly  every  morning,  so  that  she  may  be  able  to  go  through  the  world  without 
•ver  knowing  shame. 


CHAPTER  I. 

MY  APPEARANCE — MY  STATION  IN  LIFE — MY  FAMILY  AND  PERSONAL 
CHARACTERISTICS. 

"  Sing!  who  sings 

To  her  that  weareth  a  hundred  rings. 
Ah!   who  is  this  lady  fine  I 

***** 

A  roamer  is  she, 
And  sometimes  very  good  company." — BARRY  CORNWALL. 

I  WAS  born  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  on  the  23d  day  of  September 
1810.  I  am  told  I  was  a  remarkably  fine  child,  though  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  my 
intellect  was  ?ome  time  before  it  displayed  itself.  But  my  dear  mamma  has  since 
often  confessed  to  me  that  this  rather  pleased  her  than  otherwise,  observing,  with 
a  pardonable  fondness,  that  great  geniuses  had  mostly  been  distinguished  for  their 
stupidity  in  their  youth;  so  that  my  parents  felt  little  or  no  anxiety  about  me. 

Being  the  only  child,  I  was  not  weaned  until  I  was  more  than  eighteen  months 
— to  which  circumstance  our  medical  adviser  attributes,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
very  fine  constitution  I  have  of  my  own.  I  was  always  a  great  pet  with  papa; 
indeed,  many  of  our  oldest  friends,  who  knew  me  as  a  child,  have  since  told  me 
that  he  (mite  spoilt  me.  My  childhood  wa^  such  a  golden  dream,  and  fleeted  by 
•o  quickly,  that,  though  I  am  little  more  than  thirty  years  of  age,  still  I  cannot  at 
present  call  to  mind  any  incident  that  occurred  in  my  youth  which  might  amuse 
the  courteous  reader. 

I  was  not  remarkable  for  my  beauty  as  a  young  girl,  but  I  am  told  there  was 
something  very  interesting  in  me;  and  rny  manners  were  so  winning  that  I  was 
a  general  favourite  with  all,  except  the  servants,  who  found  me  one  too  many  for 
them. 

My  maiden  name  was  B — fF — n ;  and  my  father,  who  was  a  C — 1  M — rch— nt, 
in  an  extensive  way  of  business,  resided  in  K — nt — sh  T — wn,  and  had  dealing* 
with  some  of  the  first  families  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  was  christened  Caroline, 
after  my  mamma,  who  was  nearly  related  to  the  R — msb — tt — ms,  whose  noble 
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ancestor,  F — tz  r — msb — tt — m,  came  into  England  with  the  Conqueror,  and 
mamma  says  his  name  was  once  on  the  Roll  of  Battle  Abbey.  Mr.  R — ms- 
b— tt — m,  who  was  the  uncle  of  mamma's  first  husband's  brother's  wife,  is  still 
possessed  of  an  extensive  seat  near  C — nt — rbury,  remarkable  for  its  antiquity. 

My  mamma,  who  was  justly  proud  of  the  noble  blood  which  flows  in  the  veins 
of  our  family,  brought  my  fatner  considerable  property;  which,  however,  owing 
to  his  being  of  a  very  generous  disposition,  he  soon  ran  through.  So  that  when  1 
was  born,  he  was  endeavouring  to  recruit  his  fortune,  by  carrying  on  the  noble 
business  of  a  merchant;  and  was  even  then  possessed  of  .-everal  fine  vessels, 
which  u>ed  to  come  up  the  R— g— m's  Canal,  and  be  moored  off  the  sweet,  pretty 
little  wharf  of  his,  studding  its  banks. 

My  education  was  chiefly  superintended  by  my  beloved  mamma,  who  could 
not  bear  to  part  with  her  little  "  ducks-o'-diamonas,"  (as  she  would  fondly  call 
me.)  until  I  had  reached  the  advanced  age  of  fourteen,  when  my  papa  prevailed 
upon  her  to  allow  him  to  send  me  over  to  a  highly  fashionable  finishing  academy 
at  Boulogne-sur-mer,  in  le  belle  Frame,  where  I  learnt  every  accomplishment  that 
can  adoni  a  lady.  I  soon  became  such  a  proficient  in  the  tongue,  and  acquired 
,  BO  perfect  an  accent,  that  my  schoolmistress  assured  mamma  (when  she  came  to 
fetch  me  home)  that  I  could  speak  it  "  tout-h-fait  comme  une  natifi'  (that  is,  quite 
like  a  native  of  the  country,)  and  which  I  have  found  to  be  of  great  service  to  me 
in  after-life. 

When  I  was  about  sixteen,  my  personal  charms  began  to  develop  themselves; 
and  having  a  fine  thick  head  of  hair  (of  a  rich,  warm  chestnut  colour)  my  mammm 
would  make  me  wear  it  in  long,  beautiful  ringlets;  and,  indeed,  even  now  my 
back  hair  is  so  long  that  it  reaches  much  lower  than  my  waist.  My  eyes,  which 
were  of  linht  hazel,  though  small,  were  considered  so  full  of  expression,  that  they 
made  up  in  meaning  what  they  wanted  in  brilliance,  while  I  was  blessed  with 
such  a  remarkably  fine,  clear  complexion  of  my  own,  and  had  such  an  extremely 
hinh  colour,  (which,  indeed  I  have  retained  to  this  day,)  that  I  have  over  and 
over  again  been  accused  of  rouging:  (both  my  little  girls  take  after  me  in  this 
respect.)  I  have  my  papa's  nose,  which  is  a  fine  Roman,  and  my  mamma's 
mouth  and  dimple.  My  greatest  drawback,  as  a  young  woman,  was  my  ex« 
iiiL'ly  r«a*hful  and  retiring  disposition,  which  used  to  flutter  me  so,  that  whenever 
n  spoken  to  by  a  stranger,  it  invariably  threw  all  the  blood  in  my  body  into 
my  face  ;  so  that  1  seldom  had  a  word  to  say  for  myself — which  failing,  indeed,  I 
never  have  been  able  to  get  over  even  to  tins  time. 

Lnni;  before  1  was  twenty-one,  my  papa  had  many  advantageous  offers  for  my 
hand,  but  he  would  accept  of  none  of  them  for  me;  as  he  did  not  then  consider 
me  fit  to  enter  upon  the  stormy  path  of  matrimonial  life,  for  my  dear,  foolish 
mamnra  would  never  allow  me  to  attend  to  the  housekeeping,  from  a  pardonable 
pride  she  fell  in  he.r  illustrious  descent  So  that,  as  things  turned  out,  perhaps  it 
was  better  th:it  I  did  not  get  settled  until  I  had  nearly  attained  my  twenty-sixth 
year. 

On  the  Miri  of  May,  18-10,  at  the  ball  of  the  Caledonians,  I  met  my  present 
bunband,  K-iward  Sk — n — st — n,  Ksquire,  who  was  then  a  widower  without  en- 
cumbrance, (although,  if  there  had  been  any  children  by  his  former  wife,  I  trust  I 
km>  ••!!  to  have  done  other  than  treat  them  as  my  own  flesh  and 

blood  )  'The  poor  man  was  so  taken  with  my  tout  ensemble  at  first  sight,  that  he 
would  sea:  •  nn>  (or  a  moment  throughout  the  evening,  and  would  insist 

upon  accompany  ing  both  mamma  and  myself  home. 

We  soon  discovered  that  he  was  a  lawyer,  in  a  very  excellent  practice ;  so  that 
mamma,  the  next  time  ho  called,  asked  him  to  stop  to  dinner  with  us,  and  intro- 
duced him  to  i  was  very  glad  to  see  him.     After  dinner,  when  we  had 
•  to  the  drawing-room,  mamma  begged  me  to  sinar;  and  I  obliged  him  with 
of  my  most  admired  little  French  "  Romans/'  when  the  poor  man  seemed 
quite  moved  by  my  otrains. 

The  next  day,  he  came  to  ask  mamma  and  myself  to  accompany  him   to 

Madame  Tuswaud's  Exhibition;  but  mamma  suddenly  remembered  a  particular 

-he  had  In  make  that  afternoon  on  a  friend  in  the  opposite  direction,  so  I  was 

••>!  t«»  no  alone  with  him.     When  we  were  by  ourselves,  in  "the  Chaml 

Horrois;t  th.   i  .  M  — n  remarked,  in  a  low  voice,  choked  by  emotion, 

•pon  the  charms  of  my  retiring  disposition,  and  said  that  I  was  the  very  reverse  of 
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his  poor,  dear,  sainted  wife,  who  he  was  kind  enough  to  hope  and  trust  was  in 
heaven. 

In  about  a  week,  his  attentions  to  me  became  so  marked,  that  it  was  the  common 
talk  of  all  our  friends,  insomuch  that  dear  papa,  out  of  an  over-fondness  and 
anxiety  on  my  account,  was  obliged  to  ask  him  what  his  intentions  were  towards 
me ;  for  he  was  fearful  lest  Mr.  Sk — n — st — n  might  be  one  of  those  monsters  in 
human  form  who  trifle  with  a  young  girl's  best  affections,  and  then  fling  them 
aside  as  they  would  a  dead  pink,  or  any  other  faded  flower  that  they  had  taketi 
the  bloom  off  of. 

In  this  interview,  Edward,  whose  heart  I  always  knew  was  of  too  noble  a  nature 
ever  to  deal  thus  vilely  with  a  poor  maid,  at  once  declared  his  passion,  and  de- 
manded my  hand,  which  my  father  joyfully  gave  him,  together  with  his  blessing. 
After  this,  Edward  became  a  constant  visitor  at  the  house;  and  he  arranged  to  lead 
me  to  the  altar  a  month  after  the  first  anniversary  of  his  sainted  wife's  death,  BO 
that  the  proper  decencies  of  society  might  not  be  violated  in  our  case. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  melancholy  sentiment  that  filled  my  bosom  whenever  I 
thought  of  that  joyful  event  taking  place.  What  an  awful  step  I  was  about  to  take ! 
Was  it  for  good — or  for  evil  ?  Alas !  who  could  say  ?  Perhaps  I  might  become 
the  mother  of  several  beauteous  babes !  What  new  feelings  and  duties  would 
then  overwhelm  this  heart !  Was  I  equal  to  the  task1?  Alas!  who  could  tell?  1 
was  about  to  leave  my  dear  papa's  halls,  and  to  quit  the  embraces  of  an  aged 
mamma,  of  noble  ancestry,  for  the  arms  of  one  of  whom  I  could  know  but  little; 
yet  a  small  still  voice  within  me  assured  me  that,  come  what  might,  at  least  Ed- 
ward would  treat  me  well.  His  presents  to  me  had  already  shown  him  to  be  a 
man  of  great  good  nature,  and  I  could  not  forget  his  affecting  emotion  when  he 
implored  my  acceptance  of  the  jewellery  tha*  once  belonged  to  his  sainted  wife. 

The  night  previous  to  the  day  that  Edward  had  appointed  to  swear  to  love  and 
cherish  me  in  sickness  and  in  health,  and  take  me  for  better  or  for  worse,  as  I  sat 
with  my  dear  mamma  and  the  maid  completing  the  body  (the  skirt  was  already 
finished)  of  my  bridal  robe,  my  maternal  parent,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  desired 
the  maid  to  leave  the  room,  as  she  wished  to  speak  to  me  alone. 

As  soon  as  the  girl  had  gone,  my  mother  told  me  that  I  was  about  to  take  an 
awful  step,  and  that  she  hoped  and  trusted  that  it  would  all  turn  out  happily.  But 
that  there  was  one  thing  that  she  felt  it  was  her  duty,  upon  my  entrance  into  life 
as  it  were,  to  warn  me  against — one  thing,  on  which  alone  domestic  happiness 
comld  be  built — one  thing,  on  which  I  should  find  my  comfort  depended  more  than 
any  other — one  thing,  in  fact,  which  might  strew  either  my  path  with  roses,  or  my 
bed  with  thorns.  And  then  she  asked  me  what  I  thought  this  one  thing  was? 
Probably  I  might  think  she  meant  my  husband — but  no !  it  was  something  of  far 
more  consequence  to  me  than  that.  Or  I  might  think  she  meant  fortune,  or  eco- 
nomy, or  my  offspring — (if  I  were  destined  to  be  so  blessed.)  It  was  none  01 
these,  she  to!4  me — nor  was  it  amability  of  temper,  or  a  proper  pride  in  appear- 
ance, or  marital  constancy — no !  these  had  but  a  trifling  connection  with  the  peace 
and  quiet  of  my  future  domestic  life  compared  to  that  to  which  she  alluded.  In  a 
word,  she  said,  I  should  find  the  key-stone  to  all  my  future  welfare  rested  upon 
those  I  should  have  about  me.  She  referred  to — servants.  It  was  only  by  the 
proper  management  of  them,  she  said,  that  I  could  ever  expect  to  taste  happiness;  M 
and  she  warned  me  not  to  govern  with  a  light  hand,  but  to  do  as  she  had  done,  ' 
and  which,  she  assured  me,  was  the  only  way  of  making  them  respect  and  obey 
me,  and  that  was,  to  rule  with  a  rod  of  iron.  And  then,  telling  me  that  her  wordf 
ought  to  be  printed  in  letters  of  gold,  she  bade  me  dry  up  my  tears  and  resume 
my  work. 

Ha!  ah! — Little  did  I  then — giddy,  inexperienced  child  that  I  was — see  the 
value  of  the  jewels  that  fell  from  dear  mamma's  mouth;  but  in  my  happy  inno 
oence  1  inwardly  set  them  down  as  the  words  of  one  whose  naturally  sweet  dis- 
position had  been  soured  in  her  dealings  with  this  empty  world.  Had  I  but 
treasured  up  her  truths  in  my  heart,  I  should  not  have  suffered  as  I  have.  (But 
more  of  this  hereafter.) 

It  was  not  until  nearly  midnight  that  we  had  finished  my  wedding  garment 
and  when  I  retired  to  rest,  I  did  so  with  a  fluttering  heart ;  and  laying  my  head 
on  my  pillow,  I  said  to  myself— "Ah!  poor  Caroline!  fond,  foolish  girl,  what  a 
plnnge  art  thou  about  to  make  into  the  Book  of  Fate !  To-morrow  ! — to-morrow !" 

The  occurrences  of  that  day  I  will  reserve  for  another  chapter. 
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JMy  moral  re/lections  after  tenting  the  above. — How  beautifully  fitting  an  emblem 
and  becoming  an  ornament  is  the  orange- Ho wer  for  the  virgin  bride!  Fordoes 
not  its  milky  purity  tell  long,  long  tales  of  the  snow-like  affection  of  the  generous 
maiden  \vho  is  about  to  give  away  her  heart  to  one  whose  love  she  had  yet  to  try  I 
Is  it  not  the  silver  blossom  of  a  tree  that  bears  rich  and  golden  fruit  ?  And  is  it 
not  left  to  man  to  say  whether,  by  casting  on  the  virgin  bud  (he  sunshine  of  his 
smiles,  he  shall  ripen  it  into  sweetness;  or.  by  withholding  them,  she  shall  remain 
•our  after  her  green  youth  has  passed  away?  But,  ah!  how  many  a  tender  young 
wife,  who  at  the  altar  sighs  that  her  budding  hopes  may  grow  into  the  sweet  frail 
of  St.  Michael,  finds  them,  in  the  end,  alas!  only  converted  into  the  bitter  ones  of 
Seville. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Or  MY  WEDDING,  AMD  MT  GETTING  "SETTLED." 

"  I  wore  mj  bridal  robe, 

And  I  rivaled  its  whiteness; 
Bright  gems  were  in  my  hair  ; 
How  1  bated  their  brightness!" 

"  W*  MET."— HATNES  BATIT. 

THE  morrow  came,  and  any  one  who  could  have  beheld  my  downcast  looks, 
and  heard  the  sighs  that  came  from  the  very  bottom  of  my  heart,  would  little  hare 
fancied  that  I  was  so  near  that  interesting  period  of  a  maiden  existence,  which  is 
erroneour-ly  styled  the  happiest  moment  of  her  life. 

My  mamma  was  good  enough  to  say  that  my  bridal  robe  fitted  me  admirably; 
remarking  that,  perhaps,  it  would  have  looked  richer  had  the  skirt  been  a  trifle 
more  full.  Edward  had  presented  me  with  a  splendid  Nottingham-lace  veil  to 
throw  over  my  head  on  this  occasion,  and  a  superb  "  Bertha"  to  match.  But  in 
my  then  state  of  mind,  1  looked  upon  these  articles  as  gaudy  nothings,  attaching 
a  value  to  them  merely  as  being  the  gifts  of  my  bosom's  lord. 

My  mamma  tried  in  vain  to  console  me.  She  told  me  that  I  had  nothing  to  fear 
about  entering  into  life,  and  begged  of  me  to  summon  up  all  my  inward  woman, 
to  give  me  strength  to  go  through  with  it.  Had  she  not,  she  asked  me,  prevailed 
upon  Edward  to  leave  his  old  dwelling,  and  take  a  pretty  little  cottage  for  me  in 
P — rk  V — 11 — ge,  R — ge — t's  P — rk,  so  that  she  might  always  be  near  to  me  and 
him.  And  she  assured  me,  in  a  gentle  way,  that  I  need  not  be  alarmed,  on  ac- 
count of  my  youthful  inexperience,  as  she  would  make  it  a  duty  to  superintend 
all  my  domestic  arrangements,  until  I  got  in  the  way  of  managing  them  myself: 
which,  with  my  natural  abilities,  she  fondly  said,  would  not  take  me  long.  And 
she  further  told  me,  that  as  a  start  in  life,  she  had  a  little  surprise  for  me  ;  for  she 
had  determined,  that  in  addition  to  some  of  her  best  pickles  and  preserves,  with 
which  »he  intended  to  stock  my  store-room,  before  my  return  from  the  honey- 
moon, she  purposed  presenting  me  with  two  bottles  of  her  celebrated  cherry 
brandy,  which  she  declared  she  would  not  have  parted  with  to  any  one  but  her 
own  nei*h  and  blood — although  her  friends  were  always  welcome  to  come  and 
taste  it  whenever  they  pleased — that  she  alone  knew  the  true  way  of  making  it — 
and  that  she  was  determined  the  secret  should  die  with  her.  And,  moreover,  she 
said,  that,  as  after  the  advice  she  had  given  me  over-night,  I  could  easily  perceive 
how  necessary  it  was  for  a  young  wife  to  have  proper  people  about  her,  she  would 
kindly  relieve  me  of  any  anxiety  I  might  feel  in  suiting  myself  with  my  first  ser- 
vant, t>>  i: M<1  mi,'  me,  during  my  short  absence  from  town,  such  a  one  aa  she,  from 
her  knowledge  of  these  matters,  would  answer  for  proving  quite  a  treasure.  I 
thanked  her  with  only  a  sorry  smile,  being  at  such  a  time  unable  to  appreciate  he? 
goodnes*.  for  my  thought*  were  far — far  away. 

At  a  little  after  10,  the  two  Misses  fi — yl— \  whom  I  hud  selected  for  my  bride- 
maids,  and  who  are  carriage  people,  drove  up  to  the  door  in  their  papa's  sweet 
Jittl.-  pony  phcBton.  Having  taken  off  their  cloak*,  and  changed  their  bonnets  for 
the  white  chip  ones  they  had  brought  with  them  in  a  band-box,  they  looked  truly 
charming;  for  they  are  dear,  pood,  showv  girls,  and  were  dressed  in  some  ele- 
gant robes  of  book  muslin,  trimmed  with  peacrublossom,  and  carry  themselves 
divinely. 
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When  Edward  arrived,  I  thought  I  never  saw  him  look  better.  His  hair  had 
been  beautifully  curled,  and  he  wore  the  blue  coat,  and  the  white  trowsers  oi 
plighted  affection  ;  and  when  he  presented  me  with  a  charming  bouquet,  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life,  I  felt  the  language  of  ilowers. 

My  father  had  bespoken  two  handsome  carriages  for  the  festive  day;  and  when 
we  arrived  at  the  church,  I  really  thought,  as  we  moved  in  procession  along  the 
pews,  that  my  limbs  would  have  given  way  under  me,  and  that  I  should  have 
dropped  in  the  aisle. 

Of  the  imposing  marriage  ceremony  I  recollect  little  or  nothing.  It  was  all  a 
vague,  mi.-ty  dream  to  me.  I  was  slightly  conscious  of  a  ring  being  put  upon  the 
third  finger  of  my  left  hand,  and  of  saying,  quite  mechanically,  in  a  voice  full  of 
emotion,  once  or  twice,  "I  will,"  though  1  was  so  overcome  with  a  sense  of  the 
step  I  was  taking,  that  1  had  no  knowledge  at  the  time  of  what  I  was  responding 
to.  Edward,  as  my  mother  afterwards  told  me,  bore  it  very  well,  and  quite  like 
a  man.  I  was  delighted  to  learn  that  he  was  observed  to  pay  great  attention  to 
the  service,  and  seemed  to  be  fully  aware  of  what  he  was  undertaking,  in  so 
Bolemn  a  manner,  to  do  towards  me. 

When  we  returned  to  my  papa's  halls  to  breakfast,  I  was  a  lender  and  affec- 
tionate wife,  so  that  when  old  Mr.  B — yl — s  said,  "  Mrs.  Sk — n — st — n,  will  you 
allow  me  the  pleasure  of  a  glass  of  wine  with  you?"  and  I  remembered  that  that 
was  now  my  name,  it  came  upon  me  as  if  some  one  had  just  fired  a  pistol  off  in 
my  ears. 

The  breakfast  was  a  sumptuous  repast,  and  included  every  delicacy  of  the  sea- 
eon:  but  I  remember,  I  was  so  affected,  that  I  could  only  touch  part  of  the  wing 
of  a  chicken,  one  jelly,  some  lobster  salad,  a  custard,  and  some  wedding-cake, 
which  was  a  very  expensive  and  rich  one,  being  one  of  the  very  best  that  Partring- 
ton  could  make. 

After  my  papa  had  proposed  i:  bumpers,  and  all  the  honors,"  and  essayed  a 
speech,  which  he  could  not  proceed  with  for  his  emotion,  poor  man — but  which 
we  all  knew  was  intended  to  call  down  a  blessing  on  myself,  and  (to  use  his  own 
touching  words)  "  the  man  who  had  robbed  him  of  me" — Edward  returned  thanks 
in  a  beautiful  speech,  which  he  had  read  to  me  the  day  preceding.  It  was  full  of 
lovely  quotations  from  our  very  best  poets,  and  was  intended  to  solace  rny  poor 
papa  and  mamma  for  the  loss  of  me,  by  assuring  them  that  he  would  consider 
nothing  on  earth  too  good  for  me,  and  would  gladly  part  with  his  last  sixpence  to 
make  me  happy. 

Previous  to  leaving  town  that  afternoon,  we  had  some  capital  fun  with  passing 
pome  of  my  wedding-cake  through  my  ring,  for  that  sweet  girl,  Em — ly  B — yl — B} 
and  her  angelic  sister,  to  sleep  upon. 

While  I  changed  my  bridal  robe,  I  requested  my  weeping  mother  to  take  care 
and  see  that  a  large  piece  of  my  wedding  cake  was  sent  round  to  each  of  the  better 
class  of  our  friends  whom  we  wished  to  have  the  pleasure  of  visiting,  and  to 
whom  I  had  previously  addressed  cards  and  "At  homes"  for  that  day  month. 
And  then  taking  a  last  fond  look  at  my  papa's  halls,  I  was  led,  blushing,  to  the 
carriage  by  dear  Edward,  and  we  were  soon  on  the  road  for  Brighton,  having  torn 
ourselves  away  from  my  affectionate  mamma,  who  gave  us  her  blessing  and 
some  sandwiches. 

I  will  pass  over  the  happy  moments  of  the  first  fortnight  of  my  honeymoon. 
We  took  apartments  in  Rottendean,  near  Brighton,  so  that  we  might  be  able  to 
enjoy  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  the  town,  with  all  the  quietude  of  the  village. 
Here  it  was  that  Edward  cemented  the  love  he  had  now  built  up  in  my  heart,  by 
the  present  of  a  work-box,  with  a  charmingly-done  picture  of  the  extremely  ele- 
gant pavilion  on  the  lid. 

Well  do  I  remember  that  precious  time,  when,  arm-in-arm,  we  would  wander, 
for  whole  hours  together,  in  our  buff  slippers,  along  the  golden  sands,  talking 
(alas!  blind  mortals)  of  the  happiness  which  we  thought  was  never  to  end.  All 
was  beautiful  and  bright,  and  seemed  to  us  both  like  a  fairy  dream,  until  the 
second  Saturday  after  we  had  been  there ;  when  I  received  a  long  letter  from  my 
beloved  mamma,  informing  me  that  she  had  not  forgotten  her  dear  Caroline:  and 
that  at  last,  after  seeing,  she  should  say,  forty  servants,  she  had  succeeded  in 
finding  the  treasure  she  had  been  seeking  for  me — that  she  had  arranged  to  give 
her  £10  a-year,  and  find  her  own  tea  and  sugar,  as  she  was  just  the  respectable 
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middle-aged  woman  that  she  should  like  to  place  with  her  pet,  and  had  a  ten 
years'  excellent  character  from  her  last  situation,  which  had  been  with  a  clergy- 
man in  the  country.  She  was  cleanly,  even  tempered,  an  eafjy  riser,  a  good  plain 
oook,  and  a  devout  Christian  ;  she  was  honest,  industrious,  and  sober  ;  in  fact,  she 
had  just  taken  the  pledge  —  although,  indeed,  before  that,  she  had  always  had  a 
natural  aversion  to  spirits  of  all  kinds  —  that  she  hod  arranged  to  have  the  maid  in 
ray  house  about  four  days  before  our  leaving  Brighton,  so  that  she  might  have  it 
all  clean,  comfortable,  and  tidy  for  us  against  our  return  to  town;  and  my  dear 
mamma  concluded  her  affectionate  epistle  by  praying  in  her  heart  that  her  poor, 
dear  girl  might  find  the  woman  the  inestimable  blessing  that  she  confidently  ex- 
pected and  devoutly  wished  her  to  prove  to  me.  (But  more  of  this  nercafter.) 

I  had  read  my  dear  mamma's  epistle  to  my  husband,  and  he  remarked  that  he 
was  sure  it  was  very  kind  of  her  —  very  kind  of  her,  indeed,  he  said  —  to  put  her- 
self to  so  much  trouble  on  our  behalf.  Though  he  hurt  my  feelings  by  adding, 
that  he  thought  it  might  contribute  more  to  my  happiness  hereafter  if  she  were  to 
be  restrained  from  taking  quite  so  active  an  interest  in  our  domestic  affairs  for  the 
future  ;  for,  during  all  his  experience,  he  had  remarked  that  relations  by  marriage 
agreed  much  better  the  less  they  saw  of  one  another.  Not  that  he  wanted  alto- 
gether to  estrange  me  from  my  family  —  Heaven  forbid  !  he  said,  but  he  wished 
his  darling  angel  (that  is,  myself)  to  undertake  the  management  of  his  establish- 
ment herself—  although  he  could  not  help  allowing  that  my  dear  mamma  was  an 
excellent  woman,  and  meant  very  well. 

This  cut  me  to  the  heart;  for  I  had  strange,  melancholy  forebodings  of  dissen- 
sions in  store  for  us,  of  which  I  feared  the  over-anxiety  of  my  dear  mamma  would 
be  the  cause. 

After  three  weeks  of  continued  happiness,  we  left  the  shores  of  honest  Rotten- 
dean,  and  returned  to  hollow-hearted  )  .cndon,  and  I  felt  satisfied  tiiat  my  husband 
would  no  longer  be  displeased  wita  dear  mamma's  fond  care,  when  he  found  what 
a  treasure  of  a  maid  she  had  procured  for  us. 

Moral  re/lection  after  writing  the  above.  —  "Laws  were  made,"  my  Edward 
says,  "  to  protect  people's  property  ;"  but  my  opinion  is,  that  they  were  made  for 
nothing  of  the  kind;  or,  if  they,were,  that  those  who  made  them  knew  nothing  at 
all  about  their  business;  or  else  I'm  sure  there  wouldn't  be  half  the  picking  and 
stealing  that  there  is  going  on  every  day  in  the  lodging-houses  at  the  sea-side. 
For  the  way  in  which  we  were  robbed  right  and  left,  where  we  lived  at  Brighton 
(or  at  Kottendean,  which  is  the  same  thing),  and  the  hole  that  that  story-telling, 
mealy-ir.c'ithed  old  landlady  of  ours  used  to  make  in  our  cold  meat,  was  enough  U» 
turn  a  rightminded  woman  like  myself  crazy.  I'm  sure  we  must  have  been  keep- 
ing *.he  whole  family,  we  must;  for  they  not  only  couldn't  keep  their  tinkers  off 
our  r.ioat,  but  they  went  dipping  them  into  our  tea-caddy,  and  candle-box,  and 
su?ar  basin,  so  that  one  need  have  had  a  purse  a  mile  long  to  have  paid  one's  way 
with  any  credit  to  oneself.  I  declare  it  was  enough  to  drive  any  well-disposed 
body  away  from  the  place  ;  and  I  can  only  say,  that  from  all  I've  seen  and  suffered 
myself  tliore,  I  can  well  understand  King  George  the  Fourth  (who  was  a  perfect 
gentleman)  turning  his  nose  up  at  the  people,  and  vowing  that  he'd  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  the  scurvy  set 

CHAPTER  III. 

OP  THE  TERRIBLE  OOINO8-ON  OF  MY  FIRST  MAID,  AND  WHOM  WB  ALL  EXPECTED 
WOULD  HAVE  TURNED  OUT  SUCH  A  *'  TREASURE." 

"  In  this  bocorn  what  nneuish,  what  hope,  and  what  fear 

I  endure  for  my  beautiful  maid. 
In  vain  I  seek  pleasure  to  lighten  my  grief, 

Or  quit  the  gay  throng  for  the  shade  ; 
No  retirement  nor  solitude  yields  me  relief, 

When  I  think  of  my  beautiful  maid." 


WE  quitted  Brighton  by  the  stage,  and  had  a  delightful  drive  up  a*  fnr  a* 
Toot  inir,  where  we  led  the  coach,  and  stopped  to  rest  ourselves  a  short  time,  as 
dear  1-^1  ward  was  fearful  lest  I  should  over-fatigue  myself  by  going  through  the 
entire  journey  at  once;  after  which  we  ordered  a  post-chaise,  and  drove  up  to  our 
komt  in  great  style. 

a 
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As  the  equipage  rattled  up  Alb — ny  St — t,  I  could  not  help  having  a  pleasing 
vision  of  the  prolonged  happiness  which  I  now  fancied  was  within  arm's  reach  of 
me,  (if  the  courteous,  reader  will  allow  me  the  expression.)  When  we  got  to  our 
pretty  little  cottage  orne,  and  I  saw  the  establishment  of  which  I  was^to  he  the 
iulure  mistress,  I  felt  so  honestly  proud,  so  truly  gratified,  so  charmed  with  the 
new  duties  that  it  had  pleased  Providence  to  impose  upon  me — even  though  I  was 
rather  knocked  up  with  our  journey — that  I  now  began  to  feel  myself  quite  an- 
other tiling. 

It  was  extremely  curious  to  see  the  heads  of  our  new  neighbours  peeping  over 
the  blinds  of  their  parlour  windows,  as  our  post-chaise  dashed  up,  with  lighted 
lamps,  to  our  door,  while  the  boy  thundered  at  tho  knocker.  I  believe  this  trifling 
circumstance  tickled  my  girlish  vanity  at  the  moment;  but  I'm  sure  my  courteous 
readers  will  think  the  teeling  very  excusable,  when  they  recollect  I  was  as  yet  but 
a  young  bride. 

I  was  greatly  alarmed,  and  not  a  little  surprised,  to  find  the  door  answered  by 
my  dear  mamma ;  for  I  was  convinced  that  she  knew  her  station  in  life  too  well 
ever  to  dream  of  doing  such  a  thing,  unless  compelled  by  some  calamity.  Edward 
seemed  to  be  as  much  annoyed  as  myself,  and  did  not  scruple  to  speak  out  about  it ; 
and,  indeed,  his  feelings  made  him  forget  himself  in  the  presence  of  the  post-boy; 
for  he  knit  his  fine  brow,  and  wondered  why  my  dear  mamma  could  not  let  the 
servant  attend  to  the  door.  But,  alas!  how  little  did  we  then  dream  of  the  cause. 

When  all  our  luggage  had  been  got  into  the  hall,  and  we  had  dismissed  the  post- 
boy with  what  I'm  sure  was  a  very  handsome  gratuity  for  himself,  my  mamma  at 
once  broke  to  us  the  terrible  news  which  was  to  welcome  us  home. 

About  three  that  afternoon,  the  good,  kind  soul  had  given  herself  the  trouble  of 
coming  over  to  see  that  all  was  nice  and  comfortable  against  our  arrival.  She  had 
knocked  for  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  fancying  the  maid  might  be  out  on 
an  errand,  she  had  gone  a  little  further.  But  on  coming  back,  she  had  found  the 
same  impossibility  of  making  any  one  in  the  house  hear.  She  grew  extremely 
alarmed,  though  naturally  far  from  a  nervous  woman,  like  the  rest  of  our  family. 
She  thought  the  house  perhaps  had  been  stripped,  and  the  horrid  ideas  that  passed 
through  her  mind  she  told  us  no  one  can  imagine.  At  last  she  determined  on 
forcing  an  entrance  for  herself;  so  she  borrowed  a  pair  of  steps  from  next  door; 
and  with  extreme  difficulty,  and  almost  the  peril  of  some  of  the  bones  in  her  body, 
got  in  at  the  parlour  window. 

Down  in  the  kitchen,  she  found  the  maid  lying  on  her  back  on  the  rug,  before 
the  fire,  in  a  state  of  complete  insensibility,  while  our  best  linen  sheets — which 
marnrna  had  given  out  to  her  the  day  before,  in  order  that  they  might  be  properly 
aired  against  our  return — wert  hanging  on  the  horse,  burnt  to  perfect  rags,  so 
that  they  could  not  even  be  cut  up  into  glass-cloths ;  and  it  was  a  mercy,  she  said, 
for  which  we  ought  to  go  down  on  our  bended  knees,  that  we  did  not  come  home 
and  find  our  cottage  orne  a  mass  of  black,  smouldering,  heart-rending  ruins. 

The  state  into  which  this  dreadful  news  threw  both  Edward  and  myself  may  be 
more  easily  imagined  than  described.  Mamma's  lively  picture  of  the  good-for- 
nothing  woman's  sufferings  filled  our  hearts  at  the  time  with  pity  for  the  disre- 
putable creature.  We  all  thought  it  was  a  fit,  and  that  the  slut  was  afflicted  with 
epilepsy;  but  alas!  it  was  much  worse  than  that;  and  she  was,  therefore,  totally 
undeserving  of  all  sympathy.  Though  we  were  then  so  wrapt  up  in  the  woman, 
(if  I  might  be  allowed  the  expression,)  that  we  were  unable  to  see  through  the 
minx;  which  fully  convinces  me  of  the  truth  of  the  popular  saying — "that  we  are 
all  blind  mortals.'' 

And  a  nice  state  we  found  the  place  in,  indeed — every  thing  topsy  turvy 
throughout  the  establishment — indeed,  any  one,  to  have  seen  it,  would  have  said 
that  the  whole  house  had  been  turned  out  of  windows — not  even  so  much  as  a 
spark  of  fire  in  the  parlour  grate — no  cloth  laid,  nor  things  on  the  table  for  tea. 
Indeed,  had  we  been  dying  of  hunger  ever  so,  there  was  nothing  in  the  house  for 
us  but  discomfort  and  misery — nor  was  there  a  thing  to  welcome  us  but  some  hot 
water — and  even  that  we  should  not  have  had,  if  my  dear  mamma  herself  had  not 
prepared  it  for  our  reception.  So  that — to  use  a  figure  of  speech — the  place  really 
seemed  as  if  it  did  not  belong  to  us,  and  that  we  were  nothing  better  than  intruders 
in  our  own  house. 

I  was  even  forced  to  stoop  to  light  the  fire  myself;  and  my  fair  readers  may 
well  imagine  my  feelings  when  I  tell  them  that  there  was  scarcely  even  a  bundle 
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of  wood  in  the  establishment  As  eoon  as  it  was  fairly  alight,  I  gave  the  bellows 
to  poor  Edward,  who  not  being,  as  he  said,  "  Used  to  that  sort  of  thing,"  was  con- 
sequently in  a  great  passion  ;  *o  I  left  him  alone  to  blow  up  the  fire,  while  I  went 
to  see  that  deceitful  bit  of  goods,  with  the  epilepsy,  as  I  thought,  up  in  the  front 
attic — for  my  mother  had  put  her  to  bed  during  her  fit — (pretty  fit,  indeed! — but 
more  of  this  hereafter.) 

a  I  got  there  I  found  my  dear  mamma  standing  by  the  bedside  with  a 
brandy  bottle,  giving  her  some  of  the  liquor  in  a  dessert-spoon,  with  the  view  of 
bringing  her  back  to  her  senses.  Asking  mamma  how  the  poor  thing  (a  deceitful 
baggage!)  was,  she  told  me  that  she  had  given  her  some  spirits  before,  and  it 
seemed  to  do  her  a  world  of  good,  for  she  had  gone  off  to  sleep  afterwards.  Pre- 
sently the  girl  opened  her  eyes,  and  from  the  dull,  leaden  expression  they  had,  I 
'juite  shocked  ;  for  at  the  time  she  appeared  to  me  to  be  literally  standing  at 
death's  door.  I  shook  her  gently,  (though  if  I  had  known  then  half  as  much  as  I 
do  now,  I  really  think  I  should  have  forgotten  myself,  and  shaken  the  cat  to 
bits,)  and  asked  her  how  she  felt  herself  now.  Upon  which  she  made  an  effort  to 
speak;  but  the  woman  was  no  longer  herself,  for  she  had  entirely  lost  the  use  of 
her  longue,  and  there  was  no  getting  any  thing  out  of  her.  My  mamma,  however, 
thought  she  would  be  able  to  understand,  even  if'she  could  not  speak;  and  tola 
Mary  that  it  was  very  wrong  and  wicked  of  her  not  to  have  said  that  she  was  sub- 
ject  to  fits  before  she  entered  our  service,  and  tried  to  learn  whether  they  were 
periodical  or  not,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  So  we  both  left  her  ;  and  I  remarked  to 
mamma,  as  we  came  down  stairs,  that,  though  I  should  have  felt  myself  bound  to 
have  mentioned  the  circumstance  of  her  fits  in  her  character,  still  the  omission 
was  very  excusable  in  her  late  mistress;  for  it  really  would  have  been  like  taking 
the  bread  out  of  the  poor  creature's  mouth,  which  no  true  lady  could  be  expected 
to  do. 

When  we  returned  to  the  parlour,  we  found  Edward  with  (thanks  to  goodness!) 
t  nice  fire,  but  he  was  so  surly,  (and  well  he  might  be,)  at  the  place  being  so  un- 
comfortable, that  he  kept  banging  the  things  about,  though  I  did  not  expect  he 
would  have  done  as  much  so  soon  after  our  marriage;  and  I  recollect  at  the  time 
it  etruck  me  as  being  highly  indecent  We  described  to  him  the  state  of  the  girl, 
and  were  much  hurt  (though  we  thought  it  best  not  to  show  it)  at  the  strong  want 
of  fueling  he  displayed  upon  hearing  an  account  of  her  affliction;  for  he  was  too 
ready  to  put  a  bad  construction  on  her  illness,  and  didn't  hesitate  to  say  that  he'd 
forfeit  his  head  if  the  fits  didn't  turn  out  to  be  fits  of  drunkenness  after  all,  calling 
the  girl,  to  our  great  horror,  "a  gin-drinking  toad."  This  so  kindled  my  mamma's 
wrath,  that  she  declared  she  wondered  how  he  could  ever  stand  there  and  say 
such  things;  and  that  she  should  be  very  much  astonished  if  his  words  did  not 
rise  up  in  judgment  against  him  some  fine  day  or  other;  for  that  she  was  never 
more  convinced  of  any  thing  in  her  life  than  that  we  should  eventually  find  Mary, 
as  she  had  before  said,  and  would  s;«y  again,  and  she  did  not  care  who  heard  her— 
a  perfect  treasure.  Though  she  could  not  help  allowing  that  the  fits  were  a  slight 
drawback,  nnd  \\.-nt  \  against  the  girl;  still,  an  she  could  not  reasonably 

be  expected  to  have  more  tlun   '.•]••  a  month,  and  would  be  sure  to  have  warning 
when  they  were  coming  on,  why  really  my  mamma  said  she  could  not  see  that 
.vas  so  much  for  a  body  to  put  up  with  after  all. 

Edward  observed,  that  considering  all  things,  he  was  afraid  he  should  have  a 
good  deal  to  put  up  with,  from  a  certain  quarter  that  was  not  a  hundred  miles  off.  On 
which  my  mamma  said  •onu-thing  tiiat  has  escaped  me;  and  Edward  replied,  I  can't 
exactly  at  present  call  tnmmd  what  So  that  I  felt  that  a  storm  was  gathering  round 
about  my  head,  and  that  the  house  (if  I  may  be  permitted  to  urn  to  strong  an 
prsssion)  would  shortly  be  too  hot  to  hold  me.  Accordingly,  with  my  usual 
sagacity  in  such  matters,  I  went  up  and  kissed  dear  mamma,  and  got  her  to  go 
down  stairs  and  look  after  the  tea,  for  I  was  anxious  to  separate  them,  as  I  saw 
they  had  every  disposition  to  get  together  by  the  cars,  which  I  was  sure  would 
give  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  pain  on  both  sides. 

At  tea,  little  was  said  by  either  party— and,  indeed,  it  was  a  sorry  meal. 
my  poor  mamma  had  been  throv  h  n  Hurry  by  Edward's  cruel,  ungrateful 

,  that  nhe  could  not  for  tho  life  of  her  lay  her  hands  upon  the  lump-sugar, 
;  i.l  we  were  obliged  to  put  up  with  moist,  io  which  Edward  haa  a  horrid  d; 
—and  Mary  had  forgotten  to  take  in  thr  milk  while  she  was  in  her  fit,— and 
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mamma  had  had  the  misfortune  to  cut  the  bread  and  butter  with  an  oniony  Knife, 
which  gave  my  husband's  stomach  quite  a  turn  ;  so  that  every  thing  went  crooked 
with  u*  that  evening,  and  we  were  not  sorry  when  the  time  came  for  mamma  to 
leave.  As  she  was  putting  on  her  bonnet,  she  told  me  that  Edward  had  behaved 
so  rude  to  her,  that  he  really  had  quite  upset  her,  (to  use  a  figure  of  speech,)  and 
ihe  didn't  know  how  she  was  ever  to  manage  to  get  home,  for  she  really  couldn't 
eay  whether  she  was  walking  on  her  head  or  her  heels. 

When  Edward  and  I  retired  for  the  night,  the  sheets  which  were  intended  for 
otir  bed  having  been  burnt  to  tinder,  and  having  no  others  aired,  we  were  obliged 
to  sleep  between  the  blankets,  which  in  no  way  allayed  poor  Edward's  irritation. 
So  that,  from  the  time  we  went  to  bed  to  the  lime  we  got  up  in  the  morning,  he 
did  nothing  but  amuse  himself  by  fancying  all  sorts  of  uncomfortable  things,  and 
would  have  it  that  the  feather  bed  was  damp;  and  said  that  it  was  ten  to  one  if  my 
mother's  treasure  (as  he  delighted  to  call  her)  didn't  make  us  both  get  up  in  the 
morning  with  churchyard  coughs  at  least — or,  more  probably,  with  such  a  severe 
attack  of  the  rheumatics  as  we  should  never  get  over  to  our  dying  days — and 
which,  he  nearly  frightened  me  out  of  my  wits  by  declaring,  he  confidently  ex- 
pected would  render  us  both  cripples  for  the  rest  of  our  lives.  Indeed,  he  actually, 
at  one  time,  went  so  far  as  to  jump  up,  and  swear  that  he  would  not  rest  until  he 
took  the  bed  from  under  me. 

I  trust  I  acted  during  this  severe  trial  as  became  a  woman  with  her  proper  feel- 
ings about  her;  for,  as  this  was  the  first  serious  difference  Edward  and  I  had  had 
since  our  union,  I  thought  it  best  to  let  him  know  that  I  was  no  longer  the  mere 
child  that  he  seemed  to  take  me  for,  and  that  I  was  not  going  to  allow  myself  to 
be  trodden  tinder  foot  like  a  worm,  (not  I,  indeed  !)  For  I  felt  that,  if  I  did  not  at 
once  give  him  to  understand  to  the  contrary,  he  might  be  induced  to  presume  upon 
my  naturally  retiring  disposition;  so  I  kept  on  sobbing  as  if  my  heart  would  break 
half  the  night  through,  and  did  not  allow  him  to  have  any  quiet  until  I  had  made 
him  confess  that  he  was  in  the  wrong — and  that  he  had  carried  his  airs  too  far — 
and  that  my  dear  mamma,  at  least,  had  done  all  for  the  best— and  that  he  should 
be  very  happy  to  see  her  to  dinner  to-morrow — and  that  her  greatest  enemy  could 
not  but  say,  that  she  meant  very  well. 

Thus  my  courteous  readers  will  see  that  my  first  serious  trouble  in  life  arose 
from  servants;  and  I  can  assure  them  it  took  such  a  hold  of  my  mind,  that  it  made 
me  more  than  once  half  repent  of  the  vows  of  eternal  love  and  constancy  that  I 
had  made  to  my  beloved  Edward;  and  wish  in  my  heart,  though  sincerely  attached 
to  my  husband,  that  I  was  not  a  married  woman.  For  at  the  time  we  really  be- 
lieved Mary  to  be  subject  to  fits,  and  this  made  my  naturally  kind  heart  bleed  with 
pity  for  the  deceitful  minx,  so  of  course  I  could  not  bear  to  find  my  husband  run- 
ning the  girl  down  whenever  he  had  an  opportunity.  Though  when  my  courteous 
readers  find  out,  as  1  did,  that  I  had  a  perfect  viper  for  a  maid-of-all-work,  and 
learn  that  I  had  taken  an  habitual  drunkard  to  my  bosom,  I  am  sure  they  will  sym- 
pathise with  me,  rather  than  blame  me,  for  all  1  did  for  the  creature;  although, 
perhaps,  they  will  hardly  believe  it  possible  that  any  one  could  have  been  such  a 
fool  as  I  was. 

The  next  morning,  Mary  came  to  me  with  her  eyes  full  of  tears  to  apologize  for 
her  drunkenness;  while  1,  in  my  natural  simplicity,  imagined  that  the  cat  was 
speaking  to  me  on  the  subject  of  her  fits.  She  hoped  I  would  look  over  it  this 
time,  as  she  did  not  mean  to  get  in  the  same  state  again;  on  which  I  told  the  toad 
that  it  was  no  fault  of  hers,  as  it  must  be  plain  to  every  rightly  constituted  mind, 
that  she  could  have  no  control  over  herself  in  that  respect.  She  said  trouble  had 
brought  it  upon  her,  and  that  it  came  over  her  so  strong,  at  times,  that  she  had  no 
power  to  stand  up  against  ft;  all  which  I  told  her  was  very  natural,  (as,  indeed,  it 
appeared  to  me  then ;)  and  I  asked  the  creature,  in  my  foolish  innocence,  if  she 
ever  took  anything  when  she  found  the  fit  coming  upon  her.  To  which  she  re- 
plied, that  in  such  a  state  she  was  ready  to  fly  to  whatever  she  could  get  at;  but 
that  her  stomach  was  so  weak,  that  anything  strong  was  too  much  for  her,  and  up- 
set her  directly ;  and  that  it  was  the  reason  of  her  leaving  her  last  situation.  Upon 
which,  in  a  most  simple-minded  way,  I  told  the  tippling  hussy  that  1  didn't  think  it 
much  to  the  credit  of  a  clergyman  to  have  turned  her  away  for  that,  and  I  actually 
was  stupid  enough  (the  reader,  I'm  sure,  will  hardly  believe  it)  to  tell  her  that 
whenever  she  felt  the  fit  coming  on,  never  to  attempt  to  check  it,  but  to  let  it 
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have  its  due  course.  And  that  if  she  would  come  to  me,  I  would  gladly  give  her 
whatever  she  might  take  a  fancy  to,  (and  a  pretty  advantage  she  took  of  my  offer, 
as  the  courteous  reader  shall  shortly  see.) 

As  soon  as  Edward  had  gone  to  business,  I  ran  up  stairs  and  put  on  my  things, 
and  stepped  round  to  my  dear  mamma,  to  tell  her  all  that  had  occurred,  and  how 
Edward  was  exceeding  sorry  for  what  he  had  said,  and  had  asked  me  to  grant  him 
my  pardon;  and  to  prevail  upon  her  to  forget  all  that  had  passed,  and  to  come  to 
dinner  that  day.  My  mamma  commended  me  for  having  been  able  to  bring  my 
husband  to  a  proper  sense  of  his  conduct;  and  said,  that  she  was  not  the  person 
to  bear  animosity  to  any  one,  she  was  sure;  though  she  could  not  help  saying 
that  the  names  he  had  called  that  poor  servant  girl,  under  her  awful  affliction,  had 
given  her  quite  a  different  opinion  of  his  character,  and  that  she  was  certain  she 
should  never  be  able  to  like  him  half  so  well  again.  However,  she  would  try  and 
wipe  it  all  from  her  mind  and  begin  anew,  if  it  was  only  for  the  sake  of  her  own 
sweet  Caroline,  (that  is  myself.) 

After  we  had  taken  a  mouthful  of  some  of  the  best  cold  roast  pork  I  think  I  ever 
tasted  in  the  whole  course  of  my  lite,  and  touched  a  little  stout  by  way  of  lun- 
cheon, my  mamma  told  me  that  she  was  glad  that  things  had  turned  out  as  they 
had,  for  it  had  made  her  again  determine  to  present  Edward  with  the  valuable  old 
painting  of  her  noble  ancestor,  F — tzr — msb — tt — m,  who  is  said  to  have  come 
into  England  with  the  Conqueror,  and  which  relic,  after  Edward's  conduct  last 
night,  she  had  made  a  vow  should  never  belong  to  a  man  who  could  behave  HI 
unlike  a  gentleman  as  he  did.  But  now  as  all  was  straight,  and  I  was  her  only 
child,  and  the  picture  had  been  handed  down  in  her  family  for  years,  and  she  had 
always  looked  upon  me  as  the  heir-at-law  to  it,  she  would  have  it  brought  round 
and  put  up  in  some  part  of  the  house  where  it  could  always  be  before  my  eyea, 
and  be  continually  reminding  me  of  my  station  in  life,  and  that  the  noble  blood  of 
a  R — msb — tt — m  flowed  in  my  veins. 

When  we  went  to  look  at  the  portrait  of  my  noble  ancestor,  we  could  not  help 
remarking  what  a  fine  head  it  was,  and  that  any  one  to  look  at  him  mijjht  tell, 
from  the  likeness,  that  he  was  related  to  our  family.  Though  when  I  said  I  should 
like  to  have  it  put  up  in  the  drawing-room,  and  observed  that  it  would  be  a  nice 
thing  to  have  hanging  there  on  our  "At-home"  day,  as  it  would  show  Edward's 
friends  that  he  had  not  married  on  ordinary  person,  and  prove  to  them  that  our 
family  were  not  mere  mushrooms  who  had  never  been  heard  of,  mamma  remarked 
that,  if  that  was  the  case,  it  would  be  better— now  she  thought  of  it— to  have  our 
ancestor  done  up  and  cleaned  a  bit,  as  she  said  a  good  deal  of  the  nobility  tha* 
was  in  his  face  was  lost  from  its  being  so  dirty  as  it  was;  and  that  if  he  was  fresh 
varnished  and  had  a  new  frame,  he  would  certainly  form  a  splendid  ornament  for 
our  drawing-room  on  our  "At-home"  day.  And  that  she  knew  a  young  man  who 
had  just  started  in  business  in  the  H — mpst — d  R — d,  who  would  do  it  so  cheaply 
that  she  was  sure  Edward  could  not  grumble  at  the  expense.  * 

My  dear  mamma  kindly  undertook  to  get  all  this  done  for  me,  though  how  she 

•  was  ever  to  manage,  she  said,  was  more  than  she  could  tell ;  for  what  with  the 

house  and  the  business  she  had  more  on  her  hands  at  present  than  she  knew  what 

to  do  with  ;  and  as  she*  truly  observed,  she  was  so  full  of  one  thing  and  another, 

just  now,  that  she  really  did  not  know  which  way  to  turn. 

I  thought  it  best  to  tell  mamma  not  to  mention  the  subject  that  evening  at  din- 
ner to  Edward ;  stating  that  1  wi.-hed  it  to  come  as  a  little  surprise  to  him  -. 
the  picture  was  brojyrht  home.     For  to  tell  the  truth,  I  was  nfrnul  that  she  might 
get  talking  of  her  noble  ancesl  him  ;  and  as  I  knew  that  Edward  did  not 

entertain  the  same  elevated  opinion  of  the  R — msb— tt — ms  as  my  mamma  juutly 
did.  and  had  even  once  gone  K>  far  as  to  call  our  gracious  Willmm  tin-  Com; 
and  his  noble  knights*,  t  set  of  vagabond  robbers,  (upon  my  word,  he  did,)  I  thought 
it  would  be  better  not  to  let  my  dear  mamma  have  her  heart  again  wrung  by 
another  different  .husband. 

We  had  a  very  nice  plain  family  dinner  that  day — a  mere  simple  joint;  but  so 
delightfully  cooked— done  to  a  turn — and  sent  up  so  respectably,  that  it  did  me 
pood  to  see  it;  and  I  really  thought  that  our  toad  of  a  Mary  would  turn  out  a 
blessing  to  UP,  after  all.  I  had  told  ,  r  that  she  must  not  look  for  any  fuss 

and  ceremony,  or  expect  us  to  treat  her  like  a  stranger,  as  she  was  loo  near  «ujd 
dear  a  friend' for  us  to  put  ourselves  oat  of  the  way  for 
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Everything  went  cff  ao  admirably  no  one  can  tell — and  the  plates  were  «* 
nice  and  hot — and  Mary  waited  at  the  table  so  well — and  looked  so  clean  and  re- 
spectable— which  really  considering  she  had  had  to  cook  the  dinner,  I  was  quite  sur- 
prised and  delighted  to  see.  After  dinner,  dear  Edward  would  open  another  bottle 
of  port,  and  made  himself  so  happy,  and  got  to  be  such  good  friends  with  mamma. 
Though  I  really  sat  on  thorns,  (if  I  might  be  allowed  the  expression,)  all  the 
evening;  for  knowing  their  dispositions  as  well  as  I  did,  1  was  in  fear  that  ever-y 
minute  something  would  come  on  the  carpet  which  would  upset  all,  and  make 
them  get  knocking  their  heads  against  each  other  again ;  so  that  when  the  dear 
eoul  left  uj,  1  said  to  myself,  "  1  really  haven't  been  so  happy  for  a  long  time." 

Edward  was  in  such  a  good  humour,  that  when  we  went  to  bed,  I  thought  it  a 
capital  time  to  tell  him  about  the  picture,  and  got  him  to  promise  that  he  would 
not  go  on  about  it  before  mamma ;  for  though  he  might  not  care  about  our  noble 
ancestors,  still,  as  mamma's  family  was  her  weak  point,  it  was  very  natural  that 
she  should  cling  to  the  R— msb — Urns  as  fondly  as  she  did.  Besides,  I  told  him  that 
he  had  a  nasty  way  of  his  own  of  saying  what  lie  thought — and  that  if  he  didn't 
take  care,  he'd  find  he'd  get  into  nice  trouble  through  it  some  of  these  fine  days ; 
and  I  was  sure  that  if  I  went  speaking  rny  mind  upon  every  occasion,  my  con- 
science would  not  allow  me  to  rest  quiet  in  my  bed. 

Mary  went  on  pretty  well  for  a  day  or  two,  when  we  noticed  that  the  creature 
began  to  get  rather  confused  in  her  intellects,  and  to  be  quite  beside  herself,  so 
that  she  scarcely  seemed  to  know  what  she  was  about,  and  kept  breaking  every- 
thing she  put  her  hands  upon.  I,  in  my  innocence,  began  to  fear  that  another  fit 
was  coming  on,  and  I  should  be  having  the  minx  laid  up  insensible  on  my  "At- 
home"  day — and  a  nice  pickle  I  should  be  in  then,  goodness  knows.  So,  with  my 
usual  good  nature,  I  asked  her  if  she  would  take  any  thing,  and  whether  she 
thought  a  little  brandy  would  put  her  straight.  On  which  the  hussy  really  began 
to  see  through  my  mistake,  and  to  understand  that  I  was  treating  her  for  fits  ih- 
etead  of  drunkenness ;  and  said  that  she  was  sure  I  was  very  good,  and  that  she 
would  try  a  glass— which  the  minx  had,  and  pretended  that  it  quite  took  her  breath 
away  to  drink  it  (the  deceitful  cat !) — and  she'actually  had  the  face  to  come  to  me 
and  beg  another  one  that  evening,  saying  that  the  first  one  had  done  her  a  world 
of  good.  So  that  there  was  I,  really  and  truly  encouraging  the  horrid  wretch 
in  the  worst  of  vices ;  and,  as  I  heard  afterwards,  she  went  about  the  neighbour- 
hood, saying  that  it  was  no  fault  of  hers,  and  that  I  took  a  delight  in  making  her 
tipsy ;  and  the  worst  of  it  all  was,  that  it  was  on  that  very  evening  the  picture 
came  home. 

Dear  mamma  had  stepped  round  to  tell  us,  that  now  he  was  fresh  varnished,  the 
dear  man  looked  so  heavenly  in  his  new  gilt  frame,  that  she  felt  as  if  she  could 
hug  him.  She  was  in  tremendous  spirits  about  it,  and  told  Edward  that  it  was  an 
ornament  that  she  knew  she  did  wrong  in  not  presenting  to  the  British  Museum, 
for  that  a  des6endant  of  the  very  same  family  had  been  Mayor  of  Norwich  three 
times  running.  But  Edward  behaved  himself  like  a  perfect  gentleman,  and 
only  said  "he  should  hardly  believe  it."  A  little  after  eight,  the  young  man  from' 
the  H — mpst — d  R — d  came  round  with  the  picture  and  the  bill  himself,  which 
dear  Edward  (who,  I  regret  to  say,  is  naturally  mean,  being  penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish)  said  he  didn't  consider  quite  so  cheap  as  my  mother  had  made  out 
However,  when  he  saw  the  picture,  he  seemed  to  think  nothing  more  of  it.  and 
told  the  young  man  to  go  and  get  some  green  cord,  so  that  he  might  have  our 
ancestor  hung,  as  soon  as  possible,  in  the  drawing-room. 

When  the  young  man  returned,  Edward  and  myself  went  to  the  top  of  the  stairs 
with  the  candles,  while  that  good-for-nothing  creature,  Mary  (whom,  I'm  sure,  we 
none  of  us  suspected  of  being  in  liquor  at  the  time),  helped  the  young  man  up  with 
the  picture,  and  mamma  went  behind,  so  that  she  might  take  care  that  it  wasn't 
grazed  against  the  banisters;  and  kept  telling  Mary,  for  goodness'  sake  to  mind 
what  she  was  about,  for  that  she  would  not  have  any  thing  to  happen  to  it  for  all 
she  was  worth.  Mary,  who  was  in  the  advance,  and  consequently  obliged  to  corne 
up  stairs  backwards,  went  on  very  well  at  first,  (though  how  she  ever  could  have 
rnnnaged  to  do  so,  in  the  state  she  must  have  been  in,  is  n  wonder  to  us  all.)  They 
rad  nearly  reached  the  first  landing,  when  one  of  the  stair-rods  being  out,  the 
earpet  was  loose,  and  we  were  horrified  by  seeing  Mary's  feet  slip  from  under  her, 
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white  the  drunken  cat  let  go  her  hold  of  the  picture,  so  that  she  might  save  her- 
self from  falling. 

But  \\lmt  wiih  the  liquor  the  toad  had  taken  on  the  sly,  and  what  with  that  which 
I  had  given  her  that  afternoon,  and  what  with  coming  upstairs  backwards,  she  had 
lost  oil  command  over  herself,  so  that,  after  making  one  or  two  vain  attempts  to 
keep  her  balance,  we  saw  her,  with  horror,  pitched,  head*  first  into  the  middle  of 
our  noble  ancestor;  at  the  same  time  knocking  backwards  the  young  man  from  the 
Il__mpjt— d  R — d  ;  who  would,  I  am  pure,  have  been  killed  on  the  spot,  had  he  not 
luckily  broken  his  fall  by  tumbling  right  upon  dear  mamma, — who  was  provi- 
dentially not  more  than  half-a-dozen  stairs  from  the  bottom — and  taking  her  legs 
from  under  her,  they  all  three  fell  one  a-tnp  of  another,  right  into  the  hall — amidst 
the  screams  of  my  mother,  the  crashing  of  the  frame  of  our  noble  ancestor,  and  (I 
regret  to  add)  the  laughter  of  my  husband.  I  immediately  rushed  to  poor  mamma's 
assistance,  confidently  believing  that  she  had'nt  a  sound  limb  in  her  poor  body. 
And  when  I  tell  my  courteous  readers  that  I  found  my  dear  parent  was  nearly 
smothered  underneath  the  young  man  from  the  H — mpst— d  R— d,  and  (he  must 
have  been  eleven  stone,  if  he  was  an  ounce),  and  that  that  slut,  Mary,  (who  was  cer- 
tainly no  sylph,)  was  right  a-top  of  the  young  man,  I  am  sure  they  will  agree  with 
me,  that  it  was  a  perfect  miracle  how  dear  mother  was  ever  able  to  bear  it  all  as 
she  did — for  1  am  happy  to  say,  she  was  only  dreadfully  bruised,  and,  that  indeed, 
no  one  was  seriously  hurt  by  the  fall  but  my  poor  noble  ancestor,  from  whom  my 
mother  dated  h'er  descent,  and  who  was  literally  broken  to  bits — though  my  poor  dear 
mamma  (as  she  afterwards  told  me)  was  black  and  blue  all  over  for  weeks.  At  the 
time,  she  thought  little  of  her  own  sufferings,  for  she  was  chiefly  concerned  about  the 
injuries  her  noble  ancestor  had  sustained  ;  and  when  she  saw  the  head  of  her  family 
all  knocked  in,  as  it  was,  her  grief  knew  no  bounds.  My  husband,  1  am  ashamed  to 
cay,  did  not  seem  to  be  at  all  affected  by  mamma's  distresses;  and  in  a  nasty,  con- 
trary spirit,  no  longer  grumbled  about  p»ying  the  money  for  the  picture,  \\hen  it 
was  bfokon  ;  and,  I  verily  believe,  looked  upon  the  accident  as  a  good  bit  of  fun  ; 
though  I  should  like  to  know  how  he  would  have  liked  it  himself,  the  brute! 

As  soon  as  we  were  in  the  parlour,  and  my  poor  mamma  had  got  round  again, 
Edward  ob-erved — with  a  sarcastic  grin,  that  I  could  almost  have  shaken  him  for, 
I  conld — "  What  a  pity  it  was  that  that  poor  girl,  Mary,  should  be  BO  subject  to 
fits!"  On  which  my  mother  burst  out,  saying,  "Fitc,  indeed  !  she  never  saw  such 
fits.  It  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  downright  drunkenness,  that  it  was  ;  and  how 
she  could  ever  have  been  imposed  upon  as  she  had  been,  she  really  couldn't  say; 
hut  that  il  had  all  come  upon  her  like  a  thunderbolt  immediately  after  she  saw  the 
girl  staggering  up  the  stairs;  and  that,  indeed,  to  tell  the  truth,  she  had  had  her 
puspicions  before;  and  that  on  the  day  of  our  arrival  from  Brighton,  it  struck  her 
that  thrre  was  a  strong  smell  of  spirits  in  the  house,  hut  which,  at  the  time,  she 
attrihutril  to  the  French  polish  of  the  new  furniture."  And  when  I  mentioned 
that  the  way  in  which  Mary  had  drunk  the  brandy  1  had  given  her  that  afternoon — 
just  as  if  it  was  so  much  water— struck  me  as  looking  very  queer  at  the  time  ;  and 
that  I  rt,  that  if  it  wasn't  for  our  "At  home"  day  being  so  near  at  hand,  I 

should  bundle  the  baggage  into  the  streets,  directly  without  a  moment's  warning^— 
only  half  a  loaf  was  !"••:•  r  tlnn  no  bread  at  all — and  it  would  never  do  to  be  lelt  in 
the  house  without  any  one  to  open  the  door  on  such  an  occasion. 

Consequently,  as  I  folt  I  was  in  the  slut's  power,  I  thought  it  would  be  better  to 
•void  having  an  iih  her,  but  to  go  on  treating  her  civilly  until  such  time 

as  f  could  turn  her  neck  and  crop  out  of  the  h< 

Th'  .  v\  In!"  I  was  bupy  in  the  parlour  with  a 

warm  flnt-iron,  taking  the  creases  out  of  my  while  satin  bridal  robe — which  had 
got  dreadfully  tumbled  in  the  carriage  going  to  church,  and  which  mother  had  told 
ought  to  P  row— mamma  cn:n<>  round  tosce  ot, 

(K'luard  was  going  over  some  of  hi*  filthy  law  papers,)  and  with  her  customary 
good  nature — for  she  is  always  thinking  of  nouirih  .  brought  uuh  i 

darling  little,  pet  of  a  camphme  night-lump  that  she  hnd  picked  up  that  day  for  a 
mere  nothing;  and  which  the  pointed  out  to «:  uld  be  an  immense 

saving  to  D  time  of  the  year,  as  it  gave  the  light  of  two  rushlights,  and 

only  cost  one  farthing  for  r*.     And  then  the  desr  old  soul,  who  has 

always  had  an  excellent  head  for  figures,  entered  into  a  very  nice  calculation  as  to 
how  many  rushlights  went  to  the  pound,  and  how  many  we  burnt  in  the  course  of 
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the  year,  and  what  the  expense  was;  and  then  putting  them  against  the  expense  of 
the  camphine,  she  proved  to  Edward  as  clearly  as  ever  I  heard  any  thing  in  all  my 
life,  that,  with  a  very  little  extra,  he  might  be  able  to  buy  me  another  new  bonnet 
every  year  out  of  the  difference.  And  then  the  good  old  body  filled  the  lamp  with 
some  camphine  she  had  brought  in  her  pocket  in  a  phial ;  and  lighted  it,  just  to 
bhow  us  how  a  child  of  ten  years  old  might  manage  the  thing,  it  was  FO  simple ;  and 
to  let  us  see  how,  when  turned  down,  it  gave  the  light  of  a  rushlight,  or  when 
turned  up,  it  was  nearly  equal  to  that  of  a  mould  candle,  and  certainly  superior  to 
that  of  a  long-six.  But  Edward  (just  like  a  lawyer)  observing  that  it  smoked  when 
the  flame  was  high,  thought  such  a  circumstance  might  be  a  slight  drawback  to  its 
beauty  ;  but  dear  mamma  said  that  of  course  no  one  but  a  maniac  would  ever  be 
such  an  idiot  as  to  go  turning  it  up  that  height. 

As  soon  as  mother  had  gone,  Edward  retired  to  bed,  and  left  me  sitting  up  to 
finish  my  dress,  and  new  cover  my  white  satin  shoes,  which  had  got  dreadfully 
soiled  with  the  mud  in  going  to  and  from  the  carriage  on  our  wedding-day.  And 
besides,  I  had  to  clean  my  white  kid  gloves,  and  to  let  them  hang  up  all  night  so 
as  to  get  the  filthy  smell  of  the  turpentine  out  of  them  before  the  morning.  It  was 
long  past  midnight  before  I  had  finished  the  better  part  of  what  I  wanted  to  do;  and 
as  I  could  hear  Mary  (who  had  been,  waiting  up  to  clean  the  room  overnight  so 
that  she  might  have  nothing  to  do  in  the  morning  to  prevent  her  being  ready 
dressed  long  before  the  visitors  came)  knocking  the  things  about  below  in  a  dread- 
ful ill-humour  at  being  kept  up  so  late;  and  as  it  wasn't  worth  while  having  a  fresh 
candle  put  up,  just  to  do  the  few  little  odd  jobs  that  remained,  I  rang  the  bell  for 
Mary;  and  lighting  mamma's  darling  little  pet  of  a  camphine  lamp,  (drat  the  thing! 
I  wish  it  had  never  come  into  the  house,)  wentcup  stairs,  taking  my  things  with 
me.  When  I  got  to  my  room,  I  hung  my  beautiful  bridal  robes  on  the  back  of  a 
chair,  and  put  out  Edward's  nice  clean  white  trousers  ready  for  him  in  the  morn- 
ing. I  could  scarcely  keep  my  eyes  open  while  Mary  was  undoing  me,  and  was 
so  glad  to  get  into  bed,  that  I  quite  forgot,  before  doing  so,  to  turn  down  the  cam- 
phine lamp.  But  just  as  I  was  dozing  off,  I  remembered  it,  and  told  Mary,  who 
was  hanging  up  my  things,  to  be  sure  and  turn  it  down  before  she  left  the  room  ; 
instead  of  which,  the  minx,  (who  I'm  sure  was  half-fuddled  at  the  time,)  went  and 
turned  the  thing  the  wrong  way,  like  a  stupid ;  so  that  there  were  both  dear 
Edward  and  myself  sleeping  in  a  state  of  blessed  innocence,  while  the  filthy 
thing  was  smoking  away  as  hard  as  it  could  go  all  night,  just  for  all  the  world  like 
the  funnel  of  a  steam-boat,  and  sending  out  soot  enough  to  have  smothered  a  whole 
regiment.  As  I  had  got  all  the  next  day  upon  my  mind,  luckily  I  awoke  as 
soon  as  it  was  light  in  the  morning;  and  when  I  turned  round,  and  saw  my 
dear  Edward's  face  an  inch  thick  of  black,  I  really  thought  at  first  that  I  was 
in  bed  with  a  filthy  negro.  So  I  gave  him  a  good  shaking,  and  woke  him 
up  directly ;  and  no  sooner  had  he  rubbed  his  eyes  open  and  looked  at  me, 
than  the  brute  burst  out  laughing,  and  declared  that  I  looked  just  like  a  chim- 
ney-sweep. I  gave  a  scream,  and  jumped  out  of  bed  like  lightning — if  I  might 
be  allowed  so  strong  an  expression  —  and  there  was  the  whole  place  one  mass 
of  smuts;  and  the  beautiful  clean  dimity  curtains,  that  had  not  been  up  a  week 
— and  the  white  counterpane — and  the  toilet-covers — and  the  window-blinds — and 
the  towels — and  my  face — and  my  night-cap — looking  just  as  if  they  had  been  all 
washed  in  Indian  ink  ;  and  what  nearly  drove  me  right  out  of  my  senses — my  beau- 
tiful white  satin  bridal  robes  were  actually  the  same  as  if  some  evil-minded  person 
had  been  dragging  them — just  for  the  pleasure  of  the  thing — up  and  down  the 
chimney,  and  positively  would  have  induced  one,  at  first  sight,  to  believe  that  a 
body  had  been  led  to  the  altar  in  bombazeen.  I  declare  the  beastly  sooty  stuff  was 
every  where, — there  was  a  shovelful,  at  least,  in  my  white  satin  shoes — and  my 
white  gloves  were  like  black  kid  both  inside  and  out — and  it  had  even  got  right  up 
my  nostrils— and  I  do  verily  believe  that  a  quantity  had  gone  down  my  throat,  for 
I  generally  sleep  with  my  mouth  open.  But  what  annoyed  me  so  that  I  could 
uardly  bear  myself,  was  that  Edward  kept  chuckling  at  all  my  distress,  (just  like  a 
man — for  of  course  he  knew  he  wouldn't  have  the  cleaning  of  it.)  But  when  I 
showed  him  the  grubby  state  that  his  ducks  were  in,  I  was  quite  glad  to  see  how 
angry  it  made  him.  And  then  of  course  it  was  all  his  mother-in-law's  fault  bring- 
ing him  her  bothering  twopenny-halfpenny  lamps;  and  I  really  thought  I  should 
have  been  obliged  to  go  into  hysterics  when  I  heard  him  say  that  the  next  time  he 
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caught  my  dear,  respected  mamma  in  his  house,  he'd  pack  her  off  with  a  flea  in 
her  ear ! 

And  a  pretty  situation  I  was  in,  to  be  sure.  I  daren't  for  the  life  of  me  open  my 
mouth,  fur  fear  that  the  hussy  should  leave  me  at  a  moment's  notice,  at  such  a  time 
when,  bad  as  she  was,  it  was  impossible  to  do  without  her ;  and  there  were  my 
bridal  robes  spoilt  before  my  very  eyes,  and  I  didn't  know  how  on  earth  I  was  ever 
to  receive  my  friends,  as  I  really  hadn't  a  single  thing  to  put  on. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


DROVE  MB  WILD. 

"  Ay,  laugh,  ye  fiends !  laugh,  laugh,  ye  fiends ! 

Yes,  by  Heaven!  yes,  bv  Heaven!  they've  driven  me  mad  ! 

I  see  her  dancing  in  the  nail — I  see  her  dancing  in  the  hall — 

I  see  her  dancing — she  heeds  me  not ! 

Yes,  by  Heaven!  yes,  by  Heaven!  they've  driven  me  mad  ! 

Yes,  by  Heaven !  yes,  by  Heaven !  thev've  driven  me  mad !" 

HENRY  RUSSELL,  "  The  Maniac:1 

As  soon  as  I  had  recovered  my  scattered  senses,  I  rang  the  bell  for  Mary;  and 
when  she  came  up,  I  declare  1  could  scarcely  go  near  her,  she  smelt  of  drink  so 
horribly,  though  wherever  she  could  have  got  it  at  that  hour  I  couldn't,  if  any  one  had 
given  me  a  hundred  guineas,  make  out  at  the  time.  (But  I  wasn't  long*  in  finding 
out  where  my  lady  went  to  for  it,  as  the  reader  will  presently  see.)  And  I  do  verily 
believe  that  such  a  toad  never  entered  a  respectable  woman's  service  before. 

With  my  usual  command  over  myself,  I  requested  her  to  take  my  bridal  robe 
down,  and  shake  all  the  smuts  off  in  the  garden,  and  to  be  sure  and  take  care  what 
she  was  about  with  it;  as  white  satin  was  not  to  be  picked  up  in  the  streets  • 
da*y.  When  the  minx  brought  it  up  again,  I  declare  I  never  saw  such  a  grubby 
thing  as  it  was;  and  it  looked  for  all  the  world  like  as  if  it  was  made  out  of  what 
the  gentlemen  call  Oxford  mixture;  for  she  had  been  trying  to  rub  the  blacks  08 
with  a  damp  duster !  And  yet,  it  wasn't  advisable  to  throw  it  in  her  teeth,  though 
I  could  have  given  it  her  well,  I  could.  There  was  a  very  handsome  and  expensive 
dress  completely  spoilt,  and  made  as  pretty  ducks-and-d rakes  of  as  anything  I  ever 
saw.  It  was  of  no  use  to  any  one,  and  only  fit  to  be  given  away. 

1  was  ..I.; :_'••(!  to  put  on  a  high-bodied,  quiet-looking,  dark,  snuff-coloured  silk 
dress,  which  mamma  had  bought  me  before  my  rnarriuge,  as  it  was  a  pood-wearing, 
serviceable  colour,  and  one  that  would  not  show  the  diit.  But  my  troubles  were 
doomed  not  to  cease  here;  for  when  I  was  tout-arrange,  and  really  thought  that  I 
didn't  look  so  bad,  after  all,  I  found  that  nothing  with  any  spirit  in  it  uas  safe  in 
tin;  hou-«'  trom  that  abominable  toper  of  a  Alary  of  mine;  and  that  she  had  positively 
been  drinking  all  my  l'.>m-<l< -Cologne,  and  filling  the  bottle  up  with  turpentine; 
so  that  wlii'ii  I  went  to  pour  some  ot  the  perfume  down  my  bosom,  I  actually  satu- 
rated my  things  with  the  filthy  stuff,  and  smelt  just  like  as  if  I  had  been  newly 
Frenc; 

But,  a  la- !  her  thinvish  propensities  didn't  stop  here ;  for  if  she  knew  where  any  drink 
was  kept,  she  would  never  rest  eaey  until  the  had  got  it— no  matter  how.  As  for 
locks  and  keys  blew  you !  they  were  of  no  more  use  than  policemen.  Actually 
the  hu-y  couldn't  even  keep  her  fingers  off  mamma's  excellent  cherry  brandy;  but 
must  go  picking  and  stealing  even  that;  and  (as  I  found  out  afterwards,  to  my  coat) 
filling  up  the  bottles  with  cold  tea  and  new  young  cherries  instead  (the  nasty  toad !) 
And  tin-  r<*a«!<'r  will  soon  nee  bo.  :  out. 

I  thought  I  fhuuld  have  gone  mad  on  my  At-home  day.  I  really  expect- 
would  have  born  the  death  of  poor,  dear  FxJward.  And  I'm  sure,  for  rays.  I 
made  up  my  mind  that,  come  what  .  II  never  go  through  another  such  a 
turn-,  not  even  if  I  was  to  be  made  a  princess.  1  declare  the  door-stop  had  never 
been  tour  I).  •:'— nor  the  hall  or  the  stairs  swept — not  even  so  much  as  a  mat  shaken 
—nor  a  thing  dusted— so  that  you  might  have  written  your  name  on  the  backs  of 
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the  chairs  and  tables  in  the  drawing  room— and  it  was  past  twelve  in  the  day  before 
I  could  got  that  slut  Mary  even  to  clear  away  the  breakfast  things  out  of  the  par- 
lour— and  I  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  world  to  make  her  go  and  clean  her- 
self, for  sh»>  was  just  the  same  as  when  she  grot  up  in  the  morning,  not  fit  to  be  seen. 
I  had  to  light  the  fire  in  the  drawing-room,  and  dust  the  place,  dressed  as  I  was, 
myself,  or  el>e  it  would  never  have  been  done. 

I  don't  suppose  I  could  have  finished  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  first  double- 
knock  came  at  the  door,  and  that  slut  Mary  not  down  stairs  to  answer  it.  So  I 
rushed  up  to  her  room  and  bundled  her  down  as  quick  as  I  could;  though  she  had 
been  at  her  old  tricks  again,  1  could  see,  and  wasn't  really  in  a  fit  state  to  be  trusted 
to  go  to  the  door;  but  what  could  I  dol  They  had  knocked  again,  and  I  had  only 
just  time  to  sit  myself  down,  and  take  up  one  of  the  books  oft'  the  drawing-room 
table,  when  the  street-door  was  opened.  And  then,  to  my  great  horror,  1  heard 
Mary  talking,  at  the  top  of  her  voice,  to  the  visiters  in  the  passage;  and  demand- 
ing to  shake  hands  with  them,  and  calling  them  a  set  of  stuck-up  thing*,  because 
they  wouldn't.  So  I  ran  down  as  fast  as  my  legs  would  carry  me,  and  looking  at 
her  as  if  I  could  have  eaten  her,  told  her  to  go  down  stairs  directly,  and  remember 
who  she  was,  and  what  she  was,  and  where  she  came  frqni. 

I  found  it  was  poor  Mrs.  B — yl — s  and  her  lovely  girls  that  Mary  had  been  in- 
sulting in  this  dreadful  manner,  and  who  were  quite  flurried  at  her  strange  goings- 
on.  Luckily,  P^dward  was  up-stairs  dressing,  or  there's  no  knowing  what  he 
wouldn't  have  done.  And  I  declare,  there  was  not  a  single  person  that  came  into 
the  house  that  day  that  she  didn't  insult,  in  some  way  or  other;  and  twice  I  had  to 
go  down  to  her ;  for  she  would  go,  singing  and  dancing  about,  like  a  downright 
maniac,  and  it  was  only  by  promising  her  some  warm  spirits  and  water  in  the 
evening,  that  I  could  in  any  way  get  her  to  keep  her  tongue  to  herself. 

I  was  so  upset,  that  instead  of  my  friends  congratulating  me  on  my  improved 
appearance,  they  did  nothing  but  tell  me  that  they  could  perceive  Mary  was  wor- 
rying me  dreadfully,  and  that  they  had  never  seen  me  look  so  bad  before.  And 
they  kindly  advised  me  to  get  the  jade  out  of  the  house  as  soon  as  possible,  saying, 
that  if  she  were  a  servant  of  theirs,  they  should  expect  to  be  burned  alive  in  their 
beds,  for  thnt  drunken  people  were  always  so  careless  with  their  candles.  While 
dear  mamma  (who  is  naturally  a  long-headed  woman,)  said,  that  every  morning  s|he 
confidently  expected  to  find  the  place  destroyed  by  fire,  and  that  her  dear  children 
had  perished  in  the  flames.  All  which  took  such  a  hold  on  my  mind,  that  I  couldn't 
get  a  wink  of  sleep  for  a  week  afterwards,  and  was  always  fancying  I  could  hear 
the  boards  crackling,  and  kept  getting  up  and  going  over  the  house,  shivering,  in 
my  night-dress,  to  satisfy  myself  that  all  was  safe. 

We  were,  at  one  time,  as  many  as  fourteen  in  the  drawing-room,  and  all  of  them 
highly  desirable  acquaintances,  being  people  very  well  to  do  in  the  world  ;  when 
mamma,  who  is  so  proud  of  her  cherry-brandy,  would  persuade  our  friends  to  take 
some — if  it  was  only  a  glassful.  So  (bother  take  it !)  I  had  to  get  my  keys,  and 
trot  downstairs  for  her  stupid  cherry-brandy — which  I'm  sure  I  "could  n't  seethe 
want  of,  for  there  was  plenty  of  excellent  red  and  white  wine  on  the  table:  and 
that  was  good  enough  for  any  one  any  day,  I  should  think.  Besides,  I  had  set  my 
mind  upon  keeping  the  cherry-brandy  quietly  to  myself,  as  there  were  only  two  bottles 
of  it,  and  Edward  had  just  laid  in  several  dozen  of  port  and  sherry.  However,  I 
returned  with  one  of  the  bottles  and  an  agreeable  smile  on  rny  countenance  to  the 
drawing-room,  little  thinking  that  I  was  about  to  present  some  of  my  best  friends 
with  a  glass  of  that  horrible  wash  that  that  tipsy,  thieving  Mary  had  filled  up  the 
bottle  with.  Then  giving  it  to  mamma,  I  told  her  pleasantly  that  sho  should  fill 
the  glasses,  and  have  all  the  credit  of  it  to  herself.  So,  the  good,  dear  old  lady  did 
as  J  said,  and  handing  them  round,  observed  to  Mrs.  L — ckl — y,  (who  is  the  wife 
of  Edward's  best  client,  and  of  highly  genteel  connexions,)  thatshe  should  like  her 
to  try  that;  for  she  flattered  herself  that  she  would  find  it  very  fine,  and  not  to  be 
got  every  where,  as  she  had  made  it  herself,  after  her  own  peculiar  way ;  and  that 
she  felt  convinced  that  any  pastry-cook  would  gladly  give  her  twenty  guineas  for 
the  receipt  any  morning,  and  that  she  always  mad-e  a  point  of  using  none  but  the 
very  be.st  cogniac  that  could  be  got  for  money,  together  with  the  finest  Morella 
cherries  that  were  to  be  picked  up  in  Covent-garden  Market.  When  they  had  all 
got  their  glasses,  dear,  unconscious  mamma  sat  down  with  a  self-contented  smile 
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waiting  for  the  approbation  and  eulogiums  which  she  confidently  expected  they 
would  overwhelm  her  with.  As  soon  as  Mrs.  \<—  ckl — y  had  taken  one  cherry 
and  a  spoonful  of  the  wash,  all  the  rest  followed  her  example.  Dear  mamma  ob- 
serving that  Mr*.  I, — ckl — y  made  a  very  wry  face  after  it,  (as  well  the  poor  thing 
might,)  «aid,  *'  I'm  afraid  the  brandy  is  too  strong  for  you,  Mrs.  L— ckl — y  ;  but 
y«u  needn't  be  afraid  of  it,  my  dear — a  bottle  of  such  as  that  would  not  hurl  you,  I 
can  assure  you.  Now,  really,  I  shall  begin  to  think  you  don't  like  it,  if  you  don't 
fiiiK-h  it."  On  which  Mrs.  L— ckl — y  (who  is  an  extremely  well-bred  woman) 
answered,  ••  You're  very  good — it  is  very  nice,  I'm  sure."  And  then  the  poor 
thmjj  put  another  spoonful  of  the  filthy  stuff  to  her  lips.  Whereupon  poor,  dear 
in  iinma  (who  was  determined  not  to  be  balked  of  the  compliments  she  innocently 
thought  she  was  entitled  to)  tried  to  prevail  on  some  of  the  other  poor  things  (who 
really,  considering  all,  had  borne  it  like  martyrs)  to  go  on  with  theirs. 

But  Mrs.  B— yl— s  politely  excused  herself  by  saying  she  thought  it  \ta»  not 
quite  so  rich  as  some  of  mother's  that  she  had  had  the  pleasure  of  tasting  before, 
and  that  sweet  woman  Mrs.  C — rt — r,  said  that  she  was  afraid  the  hrandy  had 
gone  off  a  little,  (and  so  it  had,  with  a  vengeance.)  On  which  Edward  (lawyer 
like),  fancying  something  w  is  wrong,  and  thinking  it  a  good  opportunity  for  teas- 
ii:::  his  }><K>r,  dear,  innocent  mother-in  law,  took  a  glass  himself,  and  had  no  sooner 
'1  it.  than,  instead  of  swallowing  it,  like  a  gentleman,  he  spit  the  whole  into 
the  fireplace,  declaring  he  had  never  in  all  his  life  tasted  such  beastly  trash. 
Whereupon  dear  mamma,  who  believed  that  he  only  said  as  much  to  annoy  htr, 
took  a  glassful  likewise,  and  scarcely  had  she  put  her  lips  to  it,  than  she  gave  a 
.in,  and  the  poor,  dear  soul  spluttered  it  all  out  of  her  mouth  again,  exclaim- 
ing — "  Oh  that  shameful  minx  of  a  Mary  !  1  know  it's  her  ! — the  drunken  hussy  ! 
If  she  hasn't  been  and  drunk  all  the  brandy,  and  filled  the  bottle  up  again  with 
\vhnt  I'd  swear  was  nasty  filthy  cold  tea  and  unripe  cherries."  No  sooner  had  she 
made  the  discovery,  than  all  the  poor  dear  ladies  who  had  partaken  of  the  filthy 
nmttire  uttered  a  piercing  scream,  while  that  unfeeling  wretch,  Edward,  rus-hcd 
out  of  the  room,  and  1  could  actually  hear  the  brute  bursting  with  laughter  on  the 
Janding-placs. 

All  the  dears  agreed  with  poor  mamma— who  waa  boiling  over,  (if  I  might  be 
allowed  the  expression,)  that  it  was  very  shameful  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  maid, 
and  hoped  that  mamma  would  not  let  it  take  any  effect  upon  her  on  their  account, 
as  really  they  didn't  mind  about  it.  And  then  taking  a  glass  of  sherry  wine 
apiece,  just  to  take  the  taste  out  of  their  dear  mouths,  they  all  hurried  away,  and 
-*  than  ten  minutes  we  were  left  afone  in  the  drawing-room. 

Then  we  both  agreed  to  make  that  cat,  Mary,  finish  before  our  very  eyes  the 
whole  of  the  other  bottleful,  (which  we  made  up  our  mind:)  she  had  of  course 
nerved  in  the  same  manner,)  and  directly  after  she  had  eaten  it  all  up,  to  give  her 
warning,  as  it  would  be  the  best  way  of  punishing  her  tor  her  wicked  goings-on. 
So  down  stairs  we  went,  and  having  got  the  bottle  out  of  the  store-room  closet, 
we  made  the  wretch  devour  the  whole  of  it  on  the  spot — though  from  the  ready 
way  in  which  the  minx  resigned  herself  to  her  fate,  and  from  the  effect  it  had 
upon  li'-r  Miorily  afterwards,  (for  it  only  made  her  more  tipsy  than  before,)  to  our 
horror  wo  found  «uit  that  sin?  hid  never  touched  that  bottle  al  all — and,  indeed,  she 
told  mo  as  much  when  she  had  drunk  up  every  drop,  and  had  the  impudence  to  say 
she  should  like  to  be  punished  again.  So  we  immediately  gave  her  warning,  and 
told  her  not  to  think  of  sending  to  us  for  a  character,  indeed.  But  in  the  evening, 
the  cherry  brandy  we  had  ji>rr.-,|  her  to  take,  made  her  so  dreadfully  bad,  that  we 
had  to  carry  her  upstairs  and  put  her  to  bed  again.  All  of  which  waa  a  mere 
nothing  to  us,  compared  with  the  g<nxl  humour  it  put  Edward  into;  who  kept 
telling  us  with  a  natty  vulgar  giggle,  that  we  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  ourselves 
for  dnvm?  the  poor  girl  into  another  fit;  and  he  said  he  hoped  that  dear  mamma 
would  take  care  that  the  next  servant  she  engaged  for  him  wasn't  subject  to 
epilepsy,  (an  aggravating 

Next  day  I  stepped  round  to.  mother**,  to  con-tilt  about  the  best  means  of  getting 
a  new  servant  as  soon  as  possible ;  for  I  was  determined  on  finding  some  excuse 
for  packing  Mary  out  of  the  house  directly  I  wan  suited.  Mamma,  however,  after 
\\int  K.!  ward  had  said,  declined,  with  great,  and  I  must  say,  becoming  dignity, 
interfering  in  the  business  further  than  sending  any  maids  she  might  hoar  of  round 
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for  me  to  look  at — as  she  wasn't  going  to  put  herself  in  the  way  again,  indeed,  of 
being  reproached,  as  she  had  been,  by  her  own  dear  child's  ungrateful  husband. 
But  though  mamma  was  kind  enough  to  send  me  several  servants  from  the  trades- 
men in  the  neighbourhood,  yet  I  never  saw  one  for  days;  for  that  haulage,  Mary, 
kept  setting  them  against  the  place,  and  saying  everything  that  was  bad  of  ua 
directly  they  came  to  the  house. 

One  morning,  however,  as  Edward  was  going  out,  he  met  one  on  the  door-step, 
and  sent  her  into  the  parlour  to  me.  She  was  a  tall,  strong,  big- boned,  clean- 
looking,  tidy,  and  respectable  ugly  woman,  and  looked  as  if  she  wasn't  afraid  of 
work  :  so  with  my  usual  qtiick-sightedness  I  saw  at  a  glance  that  she  was  just  the 
person  to  suit  me.  When  I  asked  her  what  her  name  was,  she  answered,  with  a 
curtsey,  and  a  peculiar  twang  that  was  far  from  agreeable :  "  Norah  Connor,  sure." 
To  which  I  replied  :  "  I  am  afraid  you're  Irish,  and  I've  an  objection  to  persona 
from  that  country" — (mother  had  told  me  never  to  take  an  Irish  woman  in  the 
house  on  any  account.)  But  the  woman  answered  in  a  tone  so  meek,  that  one 
would  have  fancied  butter  wouldn't  melt  in  her  mouth:  "  Irish,  did  ye. say  !  Och! 
sure  now,  and  isn't  it  Cornwall  I  ami"  And  so',  with  my  customary  sagacity,  I 
at  once  saw  that  I  was  mistaking  the  Cornwall  brogue  tor  the  Irish  one;  fur  having 
been  bred  up  in  London,  I  could  not  of  course  be  expected  to  be  particularly 
acquainted  with  the  dialects  of  other  countries, — if,  indeed,  I  except  that  of  "  Li 
Belle  France."  After  asking  her  the  usual  questions  as  to  "tea  and  sugar,"  and 
wages,  and  cooking,  and  character,  and,  in  particular,  sobriety — in  all  of  which 
she  seemed  to  be  quite  comme  il  faul  (as  they  say  in  Boulogne) — I  arranged  with 
her  that  I  would  go  after  her  character  directly  her  late  mistress  could  see  me. 

Next  morning,  when  we  came  down,  the  parlour  fire  was  not  even  laid,  and  all 
the  supper-things  were  on  the  table  just  as  we  had  left  them  over  night.  For 
Mary  had  got  up  when  I  rang  the  up-stairs  bell,  at  six  o'clock,  to  a  moment,  and 
though  she  had  come  down  and  got  the  street-door  key  out  of  our  room,  she  must 
have  gone  'up-stairs  immediately  afterwards,  and  tumbled  into  bed  again,  for  it 
was  clear  that  she  had  never  shown  her  face  in  the  kitchen  that  day. 

Edward  flew  into  a  tremendous  passion,  and  rushed  up  to  her  room,  where  he 
thundered  at  the  door  so  that  I  thought  he  would  have  broken  it  oft' its  hinges, 
telling  the  lazy  thing  to  get  up  and  leave  his  house  that  "very  instant.  As  soon  as 
she  came  down,  Edward,  being  determined  to  see  the  creature  clear  off  the 
premises,  before  he  left  for  business,  went  and  got  her  trunk  and  band-box  himself, 
and  paying  her  her  wages  up  to  the  very  day,  bundled  her  into  the  street,  things 
and  all,  where  the  brazen-faced  hussy  stopped,  ringing  at  the  bell,  and  declaring 
that  she  would  summon  us  if  she  did  not  receive  a  month's  warning;  until  she 
collected  quite  a  crowd  all  round  the  house,  and  kept  telling  them  in  a  loud  voice, 
so  that  all  the  neighbours  could  hear,  that  I  had  behaved  to  her  worse  than  a 
slave-driver  would — and  that  she  had  beon  half-starved — and  forced  to  live  upon 
sprats,  (as  I'm  a  living  woman,  she'd  only  had  them  once!)  and  that  I  took  a  deligkt 
in  making  her  tipsy,  (which  the  courteous  reader  knows  to  be  a  wicked  falsehood,) 
and  that  we  either  couldn't  or  wouldn't  pay  her  her  wages.  Nor  did  she  cease  her 
abuse,  until  Edward  got  the  policeman  to  make  her  move  on;  which  she  did, 
vowino1  that  she  would  have  it  all  out  before  the  magistrate,  and  make  us  suffer 
for  it. 

So  that  there  was  I  in  a  pretty  state,  indeed — left  without  a  servant,  and  obliged 
to  have  a  charwoman  in  until  that  wild  Irish  cat — whom  I,  in  my  blessed  innocence, 
fancied  to  be  a  Cornwall  woman — was  ready  to  come  into  the  house,  (I  wish  to 
goodness  gracious,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  that  I  had  never  seen  the  face  ol 
the  fury,)  arid  I  hardly  know,  I'm  sure,  how  I  shall  be  able  to  wait  a  whole  month 
before  telling  the  reader  all  about  the  shameful  way  in  which  she  went  on  towards 
me — and  how  I  really  thought  the  vixen  would  have  had  my  life  before  she  had 
•done  with  me. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Or  THE    PRETTY    STATE    I    WAS   IN    INDEED   AFTER   MARY    LETT   MX. 

Oh,  Mary,  dear  Mary,  how  lonely  and  drear 
The  scenes  now  ungraced  by  thy  presence  appear  ! 
Each  hall  in  my  dwelling  I  fondly  explore, 
And  list  for  thy  footstep,  but  hear  it  no  more. 

Oh,  Mary,  dear  Mary  !" 

"DEAR  MART." 

No  sooner  had  Edward  packed  Mary  out  of  the  house,  than  I  suddenly  found  my- 
self thrown  into  as  nice  a  mess  as  any  lady  could  well  be  in.  Twist  it  and  turn 
it  which  way  I  would,  the  blacker  it  appeared,  and  I  positively  thought  that  I  must 
have  sunk  under  it.  But  really  my  husband  is  so  hasty,  (though  I  say  it  who 
should  not  perhaps,)  that  he  never  will  look  before  he  leaps;  and  the  consequence 
is,  that  he  is  invariably  plunging  himself  headlong  into  all  kinds  of  pickles.  In- 
deed, my  own  dear  Edward  having  no  more  control  over  his  passions  than  "a 
roaring  lion  seeking  whom  he  may  devour,"  of  course  could  not  keep  his  tongue 
between  his  teeth,  but  must  go  flying  at  our  Mary  before  the  proper  time  came  for 
getting  rid  of  the  girl.  And,  dear  me !  if  one  has  not  got  strength  of  mind  enough 
to  put  up  with  the  faults  of  other  people  for  a  day  or  two,  I  should  like  to  know 
how,  in  the  name  of  goodness  gracious,  we  can  ever  hope  that  men  will  wink 
when  we  walk  out  of  the  right  path  ourselves — or  that,  if  we  are  so  hard  upon 
other  persons,  how  can  we  expect  that  they  will  bear  less  heavily  on  us  when  they 
sit  in  judgment  upon  us.  Though,  for  myself,  I  must  say,  that  I  have  always 
made  it  a  rule  to  let  the  poisoned  arrows  of  calumny  go  in  at  one  ear  and  come 
out  of  the  other. 

I'm  sure  if  Edward  had  only  looked  at  poor  Mary's  love  of  tippling  with  a  pro- 
per spirit,  he  would  have  seen  that  it  was  not  so  much  for  a  body  to  stomach  after 
all,  and  that  perhaps  the  love  of  drink,  bad  as  it  is,  is  but  a  trifling  vice  as  com- 
pared with  the  love  of  tobacco— to  which  my  husband,  I  regret  to  say,  is  a  martyr. 
And  such  being  the  case,  Edward  ought  to  have  remembered  that  those  who  ride 
about  in  glass  coaches  should  not  throw  stones;  for  of  all  habits,  I  must  confess 
that  smoking,  in  my  eyes,  is  the  most  dreadful,  and  that  if  I  was  called  upon  to 
choose  whether  I  would  sooner  be  aadicted  to  liquor  or  tobacco,  I  really  think  I 
should  be  inclined  to  take  to  drinking  in  preference. 

Not  that  I  was  insensible  to  the  wickedness  of  our  Mary's  ways,  but  still  I  do 
think  that  my  husband  might  have  looked  with  more  Christian  charity  upon  the 
poor  thing's  infirmity,  until  my  other  servant  was  ready  to  come  into  the  house, 
and  then  he  might  have  bundled  the  creature  into  the  street,  as  she  deserved  indeed. 
For  in  her  absence  I  was  so  terribly  put  to  it,  that  really  I  should  have  blushed  if 
anybody  could  have  seen  me  making  the  shifts  I  did. 

My  Irish  servant  of  a  Norah  couldn't  come  in  for  a  week  or  so,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  I  was  left  all  alone  without  anybody  to  assist  me, — which  pulled 
me  down  so  low  that  it  took  several  weeks  to  set  me  fairly  on  my^legs  again. 
For,  considering  that  I  had  Edward's  dinner  every  day  on  my  mind,  and  tlie  whole 
house  thrown  upon  my  hands,  it  was  more  than  I  could  bear. 

All  that  precious  day  long  I  had  to  answer  every  tiresome  knock  at  the  door 
myself,  and  really,  just  because  we  had  no  maid, persons  seemed  to  take  a  delight 
in  calling.  But  thanks  to  goodness,  they  were  all  tradespeople,  whom  (of  coarse) 
I  did  not  so  much  care  about,  though  I  only  opened  the  door  to  them  just  wide 
enough  to  take  the  things  in,  for  fear  of  the  neighbours,  who  I  knew  would  be  but 
too  glad  to  laugh  at  me  in  my  distress.  Indeed,  the  only  person  that  I  showed  my- 
selfto  that  day  was  the  butcher's  boy,  when  he  called  for  orders ;  and  who  being  a 
mere  lad,  I  didn't  mind  about  seeing  me ;  and  I  got  him,  for  a  glass  of  table-beer 
and  a  penny,  to  take  a  letter  to  dear  mother,  asking  her  to  look  round  immediately, 
and  call  and  see  her  darling  angel  (that  is  myself)  in  her  affliction,  which  I  knew 
•he  would  be  happy  to  do. 

But  as  it  was  a  wet  day,  poor  dear  mother  was  so  long  before  she  dropped  in 

upon  me,  that  I  made  certain  she  wouldn't  come  that  morning,  so  I  set  to  work 

to  prepare  Edward's  dinner.    As  he  is  fond  of  made  dishes,  I  thought  I  could  not 

do  better  than  give  him  a  sweet  little  toad  in  the  hole,*  especially  at  it  was  very 

•  Mutton  chops  baked  in  a  batter, 
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easy  to  make,  and  I  could  get  the  baker  to  take  it  with  him  to  the  bakehouse 
when  ne  left  our  daily  bread  in  the  afternoon.  While  I  was  making  the  batter 
to  cover  the  toad  with,  a  tremendous  double-knock  came  to  the  door,  which  nearly 
made  me  drop  the  egg  I  had  in  my  hand  at  the  time.  As  of  course  I  could  not, 
in  the  state  that  I  was,  go  up  to  the  door  myself,  and  say  I  was  not  at  home, 
I  thought  it  best  to  let  them  knock  away  until  they  were  tired;  and  it  was  not 
until  I  had  heard  them  do  so,  I  should  say,  seven  or  eight  times  at  least,  that  I 
went  to  the  kitchen  window,  and  pulled  aside  the  blind  I  had  let  down,  when 
who  should  it  be  but  poor  dear  mother,  whom  I  had  kept  waiting  all  that  time  in 
the  pouring  rain,  and  who,  when  she  got  down  in  the  kitchen,  I  found  to  be  lite- 
rally dripping.  Having  taken  off  her  pattens,  and  put  her  umbrella  to  dry  in  the 
back  kitchen,  I  threw  up  the  cinders,  and  made  such  a  nice  comfortable  clear  firo 
for  her,  and  got  the  dear'old  soul  to  drink  off  a  glass  of  scalding-hot  spirits  and 
water,  which,  I  assured  her,  would  not  hurt  her,  as  it  would  keep  the  cold  out 
iiicely,  and  which  she  consented  to  take  in  the  light  of  medicine,  as  she  said  she 
was  certain  she  wanted  it;  adding,  that  she  felt  as  if  every  bone  in  her  body  was 
broken  to  bits,  and  she  was  sure  that  on  her  road  she  had  picked  up  the  shivers 
somewhere. 

I  told  mamma  all  that  had  taken  place,  and  how  hastily  Edward  had  behaved, 
without  showing  the  least  regard  to  my  feelings,  and  had  set  upon  poor  Mary  for 
all  the  world  like  a  Turk.  But  dear  mother  told  me,  with  her  usual  kindness, 
that  she  wasn't  in  the  least  surprised  at  my  husband's  forgetting  himself,  as  it 
was  just  what  she  had  expected  from  him  all  along;  for,  from  the  insight  she  had 
had  into  Edward's  character  of  late,  she  was  afraid  that  I  should  have  a  good  deal 
more  to  bear  with  from  him,  and  that  my  time  was  likely  to  be  a  hard  one.  Still, 
as  the  good  soul  very  truly  observed,  it  was  no  business  of  hers,  and  she  was  the 
last  person  to  think  of  setting  me  against  my  husband  ;  though,  from  what  I  had 
told  her,  she  could  not  help  saying,  that  Edward  certainly  did  appear  to  her  to  be 
just  like  the  rest  of  the  men,  and  no  better  than  he  should  be;  adding,  that  the 
best  way  would  be  for  me  to  have  an  understanding  with  him  the  very  first  oppor- 
tunity, and  tell  him  that  if  he  couldn't  conduct  himself  more  like  a  rational  crea- 
ture for  the  future,  that  he  had  better  manage  the  house  himself.  She  begged  me, 
in  saying  this,  however,  to  remember  that  she  had  no  wish  to  figure  in  quarrels 
between  man  and  wife;  observing,  with  great  truth,  that  as  I  had  made  my  bed, 
so  I  must  lie  upon  it ;  and,  that  if  my  bed  wtere  strewed  with  thorns,  however  un- 
comfortable it  might  be,  still  it  could  be  no  fault  of  hers,  though  she  pitied  me 
from  tire  bottom  of  her  heart ;  for,  as  she  said,  it  must  be  a  sad  change  for  a  poor 
dear  that  was  so  thin-skinned  as  myself;  adding,  with  great  kindness,  that  if  she 
could  possibly  have  known  half  as  much  of  Edward  before  my  marriage  as  she 
did  now,  that  she  certainly  should  have  thought  twice  before  she  had  given  her 
consent  for  the  house  of  the  Sk — n — st — ns  to  be  grafted  upon  the  family  tree  of 
the  B— ff— ns. 

Dear  mother,  however,  promised  not  to  desert  me  in  my  trouble,  and  under- 
took to  procure  me  a  charwoman,  who  would  come  in  until  that  Irish  fury  of  a 
Cornwall  hussey  was  ready  to  be  with  me.  Mrs.  Burgess*  was  the  name  of  the 
charwoman,  and  mother  said  that  I  should  find  her  of  great  use  and  comfort  to 
me,  as  she  was  a  married  woman,  though  she  had  been  deserted  by  her  husband 
— poor  thing  ! — who  had  run  away  to  America,  like  a  brute,  leaving  her  with  a 
fine  family  of  ten  young  children  on  her  hands  ; — that  she  was  a  good,  hard- 
working, industrious,  stout-made  woman ;  and  that  the  poor  babes  had  nothing 
but  the  sweat  of  their  mother's  brow  to  subsist  upon ;  and  that  it  was  only  by 
doing  a  little  charing  out,  and  a  little  washing  at  home,  that  the  poor  creature 
was  enabled  to  keep  her  head  above  water.  And  mother  said,  that  tired  and 
wet  as  she  was,  still  she  would  make  it  a  point,  that  very  afternoon,  to  go  round 
to  the  Mews,  where  Mrs.  Burgess  lived,  and  leave  word  at  her  loft,  even  if  she 
couldn't  see  her,  for  her  to  come  round  to  me  the  first  thing  the  next  morning; 
adding,  that  all  the  poor  tiling  would  want  would  be  eighteen  pence  a  day,  two 
pots  of  beer,  and  a  glass  of  spirits  before  leaving  at  night. 

When  Edward  came  home  from  business,  he  wouldn't  make  the  least  allow- 
ance for  the  state  I  was  in,  but  seemed  determined  to  find  fault  with  every  thing, 
and  appeared  to  expect  that  the  house  should  be  in  the  same  apple-pie  order,  as  if 

*  I  give  the  name  of  this  deceitful  creature  in  full,  as  it  eannot  possibly  hurt  the  feel 
ings  oT  any  of  my  friends. 
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I'd  a  regiment  of  maids-of-all-work  at  my  heels.  What  made  him  much 
too,  was,  that  the  baker  had  forgotten  to  send  round  the  dinner  when  it  was  done, 
so  that  he  had  to  wait  some  trifling  twenty  minutes  until  I  could  get  4  me  one  to 
run  for  it  ;  and  when  it  came  home,  I  declare  my  nice  little  toad  in  t,;  j  hole  was 
as  black  as  a  coal,  and  quite  burnt  to  a  cinder.  My  husband's  behaviour,  during 
dinner,  nearly  broke  my  heart;  and  he  cut  me  up  so  dreadfully,  that  1  really 
couldn't  say  whether  my  head  was  on  my  shoulders  or  not.  Indeed,  all  that  even- 
ing, he  was  one  too  many  for  me,  for  I  declare  he  went  on  just  like  one  beside 
himself.  He  made  his  dinner  off  bread  and  cheese,  and  kept  grumbling  all  the 
.  s-iyi:ij-,  that  he  would  have  been  better  treated  if  he  had  dined  at  a  common 
"  Slap  bang"  in  the  city,  (those  were  his  very  words  —  though  what  on  earth  a 
"  slap  bang"  can  be,  I  haven't  the  remotest  idea.)  So  I  left  him  to  his  cigar  and 
bills  of  costs  as  soon  as  I  could,  and  went  down  stairs  and  sat  by  myself,  all  alone 
by  the  kitchen  fire,  as  I  wished  to  put  an  end  to  his  spiteful  goings  on,  and  I 
knew  he  wouldn't  follow  me  down  stairs,  and  get  pulling  me  over  the  coals 

I  took  good  care  that  he  should  feel  the  want  of  a  servant  as  much  as  I  did,  and 
that  he  should  know  that  the  poor  creatures  were  useful  members  of  society,  if 
they  were  only  properly  treated  ;  for  I  made  a  point  of  keeping  him  without  a 
mouthful  of  tea  till  near  bed-time.  Though  I  only  punished  myself  in  the  end, 
for  the  cup  that  *»  cheers  but  not  inebriates,"  as  the  poet  says,  wouldn't  allow  him 
to  get  a  wink  of  sleep,  and  he  was  so  restless  and  cross  all  the  night  through, 
that  he  only  kept  getting  in  and  out  of  bed,  ami  walking;  up  and  down  the  room, 
and  opening  the  windows,  and  raving  at  me  like  a  wild  Hottentot  let  loose  from 
Bedlam,  declaring  that  I  was  quite  an  alii  r»  J  v.  .111:1  n  of  late,  and  that  he  couldn't 
tell  what  on  earth  had  come  to  me  that  day.  When  I  told  him  that  nothing  h..d 
come  to  me  but  dear  mamma,  he  flew  out  most  dreadfully,  and  said  that  mother 
was  a  snake  in  the  grass,  who  came  poisoning  my  mind  and  picking  holes  in  his 
coat  directly  he  was  out  of  the  house  ;  and  that,  as  he  knew  that  one  bad  sheep 
would  destroy  the  whole  flock,  jie  would  take  precious  good  care  that  my  mother 
should  never  ruin  me,  for  he  would  forbid  her  the  house  the  very  next  day  ;  add- 
ing, that  if  I  encouraged  her  in  coming  there,  that  he  would  sell  the  furniture  off 
and  run  away  from  us  both,  and  allow  me  a  pound  a  week  for  the  rest  of  my 
lift  —  which  I  recollect  at  the  time  struck  me  as  being  very  ungenerous  on  his 
part,  and  not  what  I  should  naturally  have  expected  from  him;  for  I  thought  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  he  really  might  have  made  a  greater  allowance,  when  he 
knew  that  I  could  get  nobody  to  help  me. 

In  the  morning,  Mrs.  Burgess  came  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  and  it  having  been, 
I  should  say,  four  o'clock  before  I  closed  my  eyes,  I  felt  she  was  knocking  me 
up  by  waking  me  so  early.  However,  I  slipt  on  my  wrapper,  and  went  down 
stairs  and  let  her  in.  I  told  her  to  do  the  parlour  immediately,  and  take  care  and 
black-lead  the  stove  before  lighting  the  fire,  and  after  that  to  wash-up  the  dinner 
and  tea-things  I  had  left  overnight,  and  then  just  clean  down  tho  door-step  a  little, 
(for  goodness  sake!)  for  it  was  quite  grubby  to  look  at—  and  to  sweep  the  hall 
and  shake  the  nuts  a  bit,  for  the  passage  was  as  full  of  dirt  as  it  could  hold,  and 
I  was  really  quite  ashamed  to  see  it  —  and  1  also  told  her  to  take  in  a  ha'p'orth  of 
milk  when  the  milkman  called  —  and  to  have  the  breakfast  ready  by  eight  o'clocku>re- 
cisely,  as  Mr.  Sk  —  n  —  st  —  n  was  a  very  puiu-tual  man.  Then  I  went  up  stairs 
just  to  finish  my  night's  rest  ;  and  no  sooner  had  I  jumped  into  bed  than  I  fell 
off  again  so  fast,  that  I  lay  there  till  it  was  as  near  ten  o'clock  as  it  could  be. 

Mr.  Sk  —  n  —  st—  n  was  in  a  tremendous  passion  at  what  he  chose  to  call  my 
want  of  respect  in  allowing  him  to  lie  in  bed  so  long,  and  when  ho  came  down 
to  breakfast  he  was  as  surly  as  a  bear  with  a  scald  head,  (as  the  phrase  runs.) 
He  must  needs  go  flying  in  a  passion  because  the  baker  had  left  the  wrong  br< 
for  Mrs.  Burgess,  unfortunately,  had  taken  in  a  cottage  for  breakfast—  and  he 
would  hare  it  that  it  was  my  fault,  and  not  the  woman's,  saying,  that  I  ought  to 
have  told  her  that  he  never  eat  any  thing  of  a  morning,  but  "  twist."  As  he  was 
going  to  office,  I  asked  him  whether  he  would  dine  at  home  that  day,  and  what  ha 

(1  hare  ;  but  he  was  very  sulky,  and  said  that  he  wouldn't  trouble  me  n 
for  that,  as  he  was  going  into  the  city,  he  would  take  a  chop  at  Joe's  ;  and  when 
I  inquired  of  him  who  Joe  was,  he  told  me  it  was  the  r.tme  of  a  chop-house 
keeper  neai  the  Royal  Exchange;  on  which  I  remarkec  that  he  ought  to  b« 
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ashamed  of  himself  to  speak  in  that  familiar  way  of  such  people.  This  made 
him  laugh,  so  that  I  thought  it  was  a  good  opportunity  to  make  friends  witlr  him, 
and  told  him  that  if  he  would  promise  to  come  home,  that  I  would  get  him  a  beau- 
tiful leg  of  mutton ;  but  he  said  he  should  like  a  nice  shoulder,  well  browned, 
with  onion  sauce,  for  the  legs  we  had  had  in  our  house  lately  had  not  been  fit 
to  be  seen.  But,  knowing  that  he  was  partial  to  one  with  veal  stuffincr,  I  told 
him  that  if  he  would  only  come  home  to  dinner  that  day,  like  a  gooof  man,  I 
would  give  him  such  a  treat — I  would  promise  him  to  put  on  the  table  as  fine  a 
leg  as  he  had  ever  beheld,  for  I  intended  to  stuff  it  for  him,  and  would  take  care 
that  it  should  be  beautifully  dressed,  and  quite  a  picture  to  look  at — all  of  which 
seemed  to  please  him  very  much,  and  he  left  quite  in  good  humour. 

On  going  down  into  the  kitchen  to  prepare  the  dinner,  Mrs.  Burgess  really 
seemed  to  me  to  be  a  very  superior  sort  of  body ;  and  I  thought  that  she  was  one 
of  the  best  disposed  and  most  honest  of  women,  until  I  found  her  to  be  quite  the 
contrary ;  for  at  first  I  really  felt  interested  in  the  poor  thing,  on  account  of  her 
being  the  mother  of  such  a  large  family,  and  all  by  herself  without  a  husband.  I 
was  quite  pleased  to  hear  the  good  woman  go  on  as  she  did  all  that  day,  continually 
telling  me  that  servants  were  such  a  bad  lot,  and  that  nothing  was  good  enough 
for  them,  and  how  little  gentlemen  thought  of  what  we  poor  women  had  to  undergo 
for  their  sakes.  And  she  likewise  told  me  the  whole  history  of  how  shamefully 
Mr.  Burgess,  who  drove  a  cab,  had  behaved  towards  her — never  treating  her  as  he 
ought  to  have  done — though  she  had  always  been  a  good  wife  to  him,  and  had 
seldom  or  never  flown  in  his  face, — that  her  life  had  been  one  continued  struggle 
with  him  from  morning  to  night,  she  might  say,  and  that  after  the  hard  battles 
they  had  had  together,  his  going  to  New  Orleans  under  the  disguise  of  coming 
back  in  a  few  weeks,  she  must  say  was  a  return  that  she  never  expected.  Upon 
which  I  remarked,  that  for  Mr.  Burgess  to  run  away  to  America  in  the  way  he  had 
done,  certainly  did  appear  to  me  to  be  going  a  little  too  far.  And  then  she  was  so 
kind  as  to  hope  that  Mr.  Sk — n — st — n  would  never  treat  me  in  the  same  way, 
although,  as  she  very  truly  said,  she  was  afraid  that  the  men  were  all  alike,  and 
that  they  really  were  not  fit  to  be  trusted  out  of  your  sight  for  two  days  together. 

I  couldn't  have  left  Mrs.  Burgess  more  than  five  minutes,  and  was  just  going 
to  put  myself  to  rights  a  bit,  when  I  heard  a  most  tremendous  scream  in  the 
kitchen,  and  on  going  down,  found  the  poor  woman  was  nearly  fainting,  (the  de- 
ceitful baggage  !)  for  she  told  me  she  had  just  seen  a  great  rat  as  big  as  a  Shetland 
pony  scamper  across  the  scullery.  This,  of  course,  put  me  all  of  a  twitter,  and 
made  my  blood  run  quite  cold  down  my  back,  for  I  didn't  know  that  there  was  a 
rat  in  the  place;  and,  as  Mrs.  Burgess  observed,  with  great  truth, but  bad  grammar, 
"  we  hadn't  never  so  much  as  a  cat  in  the  house,  and  that  if  I  didn't  keep  my 
eyes  about  me,  I  should  find  myself  swarming  with  vermin  before  I  knew  where 
I  was."  Then  she  was  kind  enough  to  tell  rne  that  she  had  got  a  beautiful  Tom 
nt  home,  which  I  was  perfectly  welcome  to  if  I  liked;  for  that  though  she  loved 
the  animal  as  much  as  if  it  were  her  own  flesh  and  blood,  still  dear  mother  had 
been  such  a  true  friend  to  her,  that  she  really  couldn't  think  of  keeping  the  cat 
from  me ;  especially,  as  she  said,  Tom  was  such  a  capital  mouser,  that  he'd  soon 
clear  the  place,  and  besides  he  was  so  tame,  and  had  been  so  well  brought  up,  that 
he  was  more  like  a  Christian  than  a  dumb  animal;  for  I  should  find  that  he  would 
tafee  any  thing  from  me^  (and  so  I  did,  with  a  vengeance;  though  I  really  believe 
now  that  the  cat  had  no  finger  in  it  after  all:  but  that  that  smoothfaced  old  Mrs. 
Burgess  had  only  brought  the  animal  into  our  establishment  for  the  worst  of  pur- 
poses— and  what's  more,  that  the  tale  she  told  me  about  the  rat  was  all  a  cock- 


and-a-bull  story,  and  made  up  just  to  get  her  Tom  into  the  house,  so  that  she 

for  her  own  shameful  practices.) 
After  Mrs.  Burgess  had  taken  in  the  milk  that  afternoon,  the  poor  woman — who 


might  use  the  cat  as  a  cloak  for  her  own  shameful  practices/ 


appeared  very  fond  of  me — would  run  round  and  fetch  her  fine  Tom ;  and  wher 
she  brought  him,  I  do  think  he  was  the  prettiest  pet  I'  ever  saw.  He  was  so 
black,  that  really  his  coat  was  for  all  the  world  like  your  hat;  and  the  dear  had 
got  three  such  beautiful  white  stockings  on  his  feet,  and  as  fine  a  frill  round  hia 
neck  as  I  ever  beheld  in  all  my  life.  Nor  can  I  omit  to  mention  Tom's  sweet 
pretty  whiskers,  which  stood  out  on  each  side  of  his  face  just  like  two  shaving 
brushes;  so  that,  indeed,  taking  the  animal  altogether,  I  really  don't  think  I  ever 
•aw  so  fine  a  cat.  I  declare  he  was.  quite  a  duck. 
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Edward  was  very  good  humoured,  for  once  in  a  way,  when  he  came  home  to 
dinner  that  evening;  and  it  was  quite  a  treat  to  see  him  at  table,  for  I  never  knew 
Mm  eat  so  much  since  we'd  been  married.  I  must  have  helped  him  three  times 
if  1  helped  him  once.  As  for  myself,  I  do  think  that  it  was  the  sweetest  and 
tenderest  leg  I  ever  put  my  lips  to,  so  that  even  I  was  tempted  to  make  so  hearty 
a  meal,  that  I  felt  quite  heavy  after  dinner,  and  could  scarcely  keep  my  eyes  open 
till  tea-time. 

When  I  went  down  stairs  to  see  about  the  tea  things,  (Mrs.  Burgess  always 
left  immediately  after  she  had  cleared  away  the  dinner,)  it  was  very  strange  1 
couldn't  find  the  milk  anywhere,  though  I  saw  Mrs.  Burgess  take  it  in  herself; 
and  when  I  went  to  get  out  the  butter,  if  that  wasn't  £one  as  well— a  whole  half- 
pound,  as  I'm  a  living  woman,  of  the  best  fresh,  at  sixteenpence,  that  I  had  sent 
Mrs.  Burgess  for  that  very  evening!  This  put  me  in  a  nice  state,  for  1  had  no 
more  fresh  in  the  house,  and  could  give  Edward  nothing  else  but  sail  with  his  tea, 
which  I  knew  he  couldn't  bear  the  taste  of;  though,  even  when  I  went  to  look 
afar  that,  I  could  very  easily  see  that  some  thief  had  been  fingering  it  into  the 
bargain.  I  made  up  my  mind,  of  course,  that  it  was  that  wretch  of  a  Tom,  and  1 
tried  to  catch  him,  so  that  I  might  rub  his  nose  on  the  dresser,  but  the  thief  was 
too  quick  for  me,  and  I  could  have  given  it  him  well,  1  could. 

I  thought  it  best,  for  the  sake  of  the  poor  cat,  not  to  say  a  word  to  Kdward 
about  it;  so  1  made  him  a  round  of  nice  hot  toast,  and  put  on  it  as  little  salt  butter 
as  I  possibly  could,  in  the  hopes  that  ho  wouldn't  discover  it.  But  my  husband 
DO  sooner  put  the  toast  to  his  mouth,  than  he  declared  it  was  like  cart  grease; 
and  when  I  told  him  about  the  loss  of  the  milk  and  fresh  butter,  he  threw  it  all  in 
my  teeth,  and  I  caught  it  just  as  I  had  expected.  After  which  we  £ot  to  high 
words  again,  and  I  said  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  bothering  milk  and  but- 
ter, and  I  didn't  see  why  he  should  go  laying  it  all  on  my  back  in  the  way  he  did. 
What  occurred  afterwards  I  will  not  state ;  for  it  is  all  forgotten,  though  I  cannot 
say  forgiven ;  for  I  remember — but  never  mind,  I  wont  say  any  thing  more  about 
it  at  present. 

But  my  distresses  about  that  brute  of  a  Tom  were  not  to  rest  here,  for  what 
between  him  and  my  husband,  they  led  me  a  very  pretty  dance  I  declare,  and  to 
as  nice  a  tune  as  I  ever  heard  in  all  my  life. 

In  the  morning,  when  I  went  down  stairs  to  see  about  dinner,  Mrs.  Burgess 
told  me  that  she  couldn't  think  what  on  earth  could  have  come  to  the  remainder 
of  our  mutton,  for  it  wasn't  to  be  found  anywhere,  and  she  really  believed  that 
rogue  of  a  Tom  of  hers  must  have  waited  off  with  our  leg  in  the  night;  aikling, 
that  she  regretted  to  say  that  he  had  been  a  dreadful  thief  ever  since  he  was  a 
kitten.  But  I  told  her  that  it  couldn't  be  the  cat,  because  he  had  left  no  bone 
behind  him.  Still,  as  she  very  wisely  observed,  most  likely  he  had  buried  it  in 
the  garden,  or  somewhere  about  the  house;  and  so  indeed  it  turned  out,  for  Mrs. 
Burgess  brought  me  the  bone  the  very  next  day,  picked  as  clean  as  if  a  Christian 
had  done  it,  and  which  she  said  she  had  found  in  the  coal-cellar  early  that  inon 

This  loss  of  the  mutton  annoyed  mo  very  much,  for  Edward  had  set  his  mind 
upon  having  the  remains  of  it  with  pickles  for  dinner  that  day.  So  I  was  obliged 
to  send  Mrs.  Burgess  out  to  get  a  pair  of  nice  soles,  and  a  pound  and  a  quarter  of 
tender  beef-steaks,  so  that  I  might  stew  them,  (meaning,  of  course,  the  steaks,  and 
not  the  soles.  J 

In  the  middle  of  the  day  one  of  Mrs.  Burgess's  little  boys  came  to  see  her,  and 
I  was  surprised  to  find  what  a  nice,  clean,  sharp,  intelligent  lad  he  was  for  his 
station  in  life ;  for  his  mother  said  that,  young  as  he  was,  he  could  turn  his  hand 
to  any  thing.  And  he  couldn't  have  left  the  house  above  half-en-hour,  when  up 
Mrs.  Burgess  came,  apparently  quite  out  of  breath,  and  told  me  that  while  she 
was  throwing  up  the  cinders  on  the  kitchen  fire,  that  plaguy  Tom  had  jumped  on 
the  dresser  and  galloped  off  with  a  whole  sole  and  a  large  piece  of  the  beef-steak 
—and  that  though  she  ran  after  him  as  quick  as  she  could,  that  he  had  scamper*4 
up  th«-  kitchen  stairs,  and  she  only  got  to  the  garden  in  time  to  see  him  leap  right 
over  the  wall  with  the  things  in  his  mouth.  After  a  few  moments'  deliberat 
went  to  the  bedroom  closet,  and  getting  Mr.  8k — n — st— n's  little  gold-headed 
cane,  determined  to  pay  matter  Tom  out  well  for  his  sly  tricks,  (I  can't  bear  deceit, 
whether  in  cats  or  human  being*;)  and  hiding  the  stick  behind  my  back,  I 
out  into  the  garden,  and  called  Puss !  Puss !  Puss !  in  my  sweetest  voice,  «u  if  I 
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had  got  something  nice  to  give  him  ;  when  lo  !  and  behold,  my  gentleman,  who 
had  found  his  way  back,  came  marching  up  from  the  kitchen  as  coolly,  I  declare, 
as  if  he  had  been  doing  n<  'thing  at  all,  (as  indeed  I  verily  believe  now  the  poor 
tiling  had  not.)  When  he  came  within  arm's  length  of  me  I  gave  him  one  or  two 
such  good  smacks  as  he  wouldn't  forget  in  a  hurry  —  though  it  hurt  me  a  good 
deal  more  than  it  did  him,  to  lay  my  bands  upon  the  poor  dumb  animal. 

When  Edward  found  it  all  out,  of  course  he  flew  into  a  passion,  as  usual,  and 
went  on  in  such  a  way  that  I  was  obliged  to  tell  him,  even  though  he  was  my 
husband,  that  he  was  no  man;  and  he  vowed  that  the  animal  shouldn't  pass 
another  night  under  his  roof,  and  that  Mother  Burgess  (as  he  would  call  her) 
should  take  the  brute  and  drown  it  that  very  night.  Then  he  had  her  up  and  told 
her  as  much  ;  and  the  poor  woman,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  consented  to  do  so  ; 
for,  as  she  very  truly  said,  it  was  so  dreadful  to  have  a  thief  in  the  house,  that  if 
Tom  wasn't  made  away  with,  she  was  afraid  we  might  get  to  suspect  her  —  and  that 
after  what  we  had  lost,  much  as  it  might  go  against  her,  she  would  do  as  Mr. 
Sk  —  n  —  st  —  n  desired,  and  see  the  creature  safe  at  the  bottom  of  the  Regent's 
Canal  before  she  went  to  bed  that  night. 

When  I  went  down  to  let  the  woman  in  the  next  morning,  I  was  never  so  sur- 
prised in  all  my  life  as  to  find  her  fondling  the  cat,  whom  she  said  she  had  found 
on  the  door-step  with  the  very  brick-bat  tied  to  his  neck  which  she  told  me  she 
had  put  on  before  throwing  him  into  the  water  overnight  —  though  how  on  earth 
he  could  ever  have  managed  to  have  got  out  of  the  canal  alive  and  crawled  back 
to  our  house  with  that  great  thing  round  his  neck,  is  more  than  I've  ever  been 
able  to  comprehend.  Mrs.  Burgess  agreed  with  me  that  it  was  perfectly  wonder- 
ful ;  adding,  that  after  all  she  had  put  upon  him,  the  poor  creature's  life  certainly 
must  have  been  spared  by  some  superior  power  for  some  hidden  purpose  ;  so  she 
begged  of  me  in  a  most  touching  manner  to  try  poor  Tom  for  a  few  days  more,  as 
perhaps  it  would  be  a  lesson  to  him,  and  he  would  go  on  better  for  the  future.  I 
really  hadn't  the  heart  to  refuse,  though  I  determined  to  keep  it  a  secret  from  Ed- 
ward, for  I  knew  that  he  wouldn't  rest  easy  in  his  bed  until  he  had  killed  the  poor 
animal.  So  I  kept  Mrs.  Burgess's  Tom  unknown  to  rny  husband  until  it  was 
impossible  to  keep  him  any  longer,  for  really  the  things  that  creature  would  do,  and 
the  articles  he  would  steal,  no  one  would  credit.  It  seemed  to  be  more  like  the 
work  of  a  Christian  than  a  dumb  animal.  If  we  had  a  fowl  for  dinner,  and  I 
missed  it  in  the  morning,  the  cat  was  sure  to  have  taken  it;  —  if  the  tarts  disap- 
peared, the  cat  had  eaten  them  ;  —  if  the  flour  ran  short,  the  cat  had  upset  it  ;  —  ill 
missed  a  silver  spoon,  the  cat  must  have  hidden  it  ;  —  if  any  of  the  crockery  01 
glass  was  broken,  the  cat  had  knocked  them  down;  —  if  the  cask  of  table  ale  was 
empty  long  before  its  time,  why  the  cat  had  pulled  out  the  spigot.  In  fact,  nothing 
was  missed  that  the  cat  didn't  take,  and  nothing  was  broken  that  the  cat  didn^ 


break. 

And  so  things  went  on  until  just  before  my  Irish  servant  came  in,  when  all  of  a 
sudden  I  missed  a  whole  pound  packet  of  Orange  Pekoe  Tea,  which  Edward  had 
brought  home  from  the  city  on  purpose  for  me.  This  Mrs.  Burgess  assured  me 
Tom  must  have  taken  for  the  mere  sake  of  taking;  for  she  herself  had  seen  him 
scampering  about  the  house  like  a  mad  thing  with  a  bit  of  paper  in  his  mouth, 
and  which  she  had  no  doubt  now  was  what  the  tea  had  been  done  up  in  —  adding, 
that  it  really  was  quite  a  mercy  that  it  hadn't  been  a  five-pound  note,  as,  of 
course,  it  would  have  been  all  the  same  to  a  creature  so  dishonest  as  he  was. 

When  I  told  Edward  all  about  it,  he  called  me  a  fool  for  my  pains,  and  said  he 
could  see  that  the  cat  was  too  good  a  friend  to  my  old  charwoman  for  her  to  wish 
to  get  rid  of  him.  As  for  Tom's  stealing  the  tea,  it  was  all  a  pack  of  fiddlesticks, 
and  he  verily  believed  that  he  had  never  been  into  the  canal  at  all,  and  that  some 
fine  day  I  should  find  old  Mother  Burgess  at  the  bottom  of  it.  However,  he  said 
he  would  soon  put  a  stop  to  that  game,  for  he  would  lock  the  cat  up  in  the  back 
attic  that  night,  and  take  it  with  him  to  office  in  his  blue  bag  in  the  morning  ;  and 
when  he  got  it  down  there  we  should  soon  find  out  who  was  the  thief.  I  told 
him  it  was  a  very  good  plan,  if  he  would  only  keep  it  a  secret  from  Mrs.  Burgess, 
and  take  care  not  to  go  letting  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  before  he  started. 

Accordingly,  I  took  that  naughty  Tom  up  stairs  with  us  when  we  went  to  bed, 
and  locked  him  up  in  the  back  attic,  safe  away  from  the  larder.  But  not  a  wink 
of  sleep  could  we  get,  for  the  creature  kept  on  scratching  and  mee-yowing  foi 
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better  than  two  hours,  and  then  we  were  nearly  driven  oat  of  our  wits,  by  hear- 
ing a  tremendous  smash,  which  Kdward  said,  was  that  brute  of  a  Tom  flying  at 
the  window  s,  and  told  me  that  if  I  didn't  jump  out  of  bed  directly,  that  they  would 
all  be  broken  before  I  could  say  the  name  of  Mr.  John  Robinson — for  that,  as  the 
cat  was  clearly  going  wild,  I  had  better  go  up  and  see  what  I  could  do  to  quiet 
him.  As  I  went  up  stairs,  1  was  all  of  a  tremble,  and  couldn't  keep  the  candle 
steady  for  fright,  for  I  could  hear  the  beast  flying  about  the  room,  and  swearing 
away  like  a  mad  thing,  as  he  was.  The  very  moment  I  opened  the  door,  he  flew 
at  me,  for  all  the  world  as  if  he  had  been  a  young  tiger,  ana  dug  his  claws  (which, 
I  can  assure  my  readers,  were  just  like  so  m:uiy  darning  needles)  so  deep  into 
me,  that  I  gave  a  loud  scream,  and,  letting  the  night-candlestick  rail,  I  flew  down 
stairs  in  the  dark,  with  the  brute  clinging  fast  to  my  night-dress.  When  I  got 
to  our  room,  (though  I  can't  tell  how  to  goodness  I  was  ever  able  to  do  so.  Tin 
sure,)  the  dragon  let  go  his  hold,  and  ran  under  our  bed,  where  he  stopped,  spit- 
ting and  growling  away  like  any  thing,  and  with  his  eyes  like  two  balls  of  phos- 
phorus, and  his  tail  as  large  as  a  Bologna  sausage,  or  my  table  boa.  Edward 
took  the  poker,  and  I  got  a  broom,  and  we  kept  poking  and  sh — sh— sh— eh— 

away  as  hard  as  we  could,  for  near  upon  half  an  hour,  expecting  every  mo- 
ment that  he  would  spring  out  upon  us  again  :  in  fear  of  which,  1  kept  as  close 
as  possible  behind  •!•  ..r  Kdward,  who,  I  must  say,  displayed  more  courage,  under 
the  circumstances,  than  1  ever  gave  him  credit  for,  and  behaved  like  another  Graco 
Darling  in  a  moment  of  such  imminent  peril.  Nor  was  it  until  he  had  thrown  a 
whole  jugfull  of  water  at  the  cat,  that  the  savage  brute  shot  out  of  the  room,  and 
rushed  down  stairs. 

The  next  morning,  I  was  telling  my  husband  what  a  nice  little  boy  that  was  of 
Mrs.  Burgess's,  and  how  fond  he  seemed  to  be  of  his  mother,  for  he  always  came 
to  see  her  every  day  just  before  my  usual  time  of  going  down  stairs  to  see  about 
dinner,  when  Edward  said  that  he  saw  what  cat  took  the  meat  now ;  so  he'd  just 
take  old  mother  Burgess  unawares,  and  very  soon  show  me  whether  our  Tom  was 
the  thief  or  not.  So  when  we  went  down  to  breakfast,  dear  Edward  sent  Mrs. 
Burgess  out  to  get  a  pint  of  milk  for  him,  and  as  soon  as  she  had  left  the  house 
he  slipt  down  stairs,  and  brought  me  up  the  basket  that  she  came  with  upon  her 
arm  every  morning,  and  which,  he  said,  he  had  discovered  stowed  away  in  our 
copper  in  the  back  kitchen.  Inside  the  basket  we  found  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
beautiful  beef-steak  pie  that  we  had  scarcely  touched  for  dinner  the  day  before, 
and  a  bottle  of  pickles  that  had  only  been  used  once,  and  a  bar  of  yellow  soap, 
and  a  bag  of  flour,  and  two  eggs,  wrapt  up  in  one  of  our  best  glass  cloths. 
putting  thorn  all  back  again,  hdward  hid  the  basket  in  the  plate-warmer,  under  our 
sideboard  ;  and  when  my  lady  came  in  with  the  milk,  he  told  her,  that  if  she 
would  be  so  good  as  to  bring  up  the  cold  beef-steak  pie  and  the  pickles,  that  he 
thought  he  could  take  a  mouthful  of  it,  (no  one  but  a  man  would  ever  have  thought 
of  such  a  thing.)  Without  saying  a  word,  down  goes  the  brax-  :cature, 

and  up  she  comes  with  the  dish  in  her  hands,  and  scarcely  a  bit  of  the  pie  left  in 
it.  "  Oh  mum,"  she  cries,  without  even  so  much  as  the  shadow  of  a  blush  on 

•••,  •'  only  do  just  look  here,  mum  !     If  that  thief  of  a  Tom  hasn't  been  and 
devoured  all  this  beautiful  pie  of  yours,  and  he  must  have  knocked  do 
pickles,  for  there  was  eversomuch  broken  glass  on  the  floor  when  I  camo  in  this 
morning.     Oh  mum  !  really  it  is  too  bad.     Upon  my  word,  that  cat  is  s 

••i.-it  I  really  shouldn't  wonder  at  any  thing  he  did  next."  On  which,  Ed- 
ward very  cleverly  asked  h-  .  r  she  would  wonder,  if,  suppose,  the  next 
thing  Tom  did,  was,  to  put  a  whole  beef-steak  pie  into  her  own  basket,  together 
with  some  pickles,  and  some  soap,  and  flour,  and  a  glass  cloth,  and  an  era  or 
two,  just  to  send  home  as  a  treat  to  his  old  friends,  her  children.  Then,  taking 
the  basket  from  out  of  the  plate-warmer,  he  told  her  to  look  at  it,  adding,  that  he 
himself  didn't  wonder  now,  at  any  thing  the  cat  had  done  since  the  had  so  kindly 
t  him  to  our  house,  and  that  really  she  ought  to  take  care  of  the  animal,  for 
it  was  clear  that  Tom  was  as  good  as  a  fortune  to  her,  and  she  could  never  want 
so  long  a»  she  could  get  a  situation  for  her  cat  in  the  tame  family  as  herself. 
Whereupon,  the  impudent  thing  pat  her  apron  up  to  her  eyes  and  pretended  to  cry, 
•ay ing  that  she  was  a  poor  lone  woman,  with  ten  children,  and  it  was  a  hard  mat- 
u  r  to  find  bread  for  so  many  mouths,  (as  if  that  was  any  affair  of  oars.)  So  Ed- 
ward gave  her  the  basket  with  all  our  thing*  in  it,  like  a  stupid,  and  packed  bet 
out  of  the  boose  at  quick  as  he  could,  saying,  that,  if  she  did  not  keep  a  sharp 
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look-out,  she  would  find  some  fine  morning,  that  like  her  cat,  she  wasn't  bora 
to  be  drowned. 

Indeed,  I  was  not  sorry  that  we  got  rid  of  her  on  the  spot,  for  Norah  was 
coming  in  the  evening,  only  I  couldn't,  for  the  life  of  me,  all  that  day,  get  over 
the  idea  of  Edward  (a  lawyer  too!)  being  silly  enough  to  let  the  deceitful  crea- 
ture go  off  with  one  of  our  best  glass  cloths — though  I  made  up  my  mind  to  put 
it  down  in  the  housekeeping  next  week,  and  make  him  give  me  the  money  for  a 
new  one,  if  I  died  for  it. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

WHICH  TREATS  OF  MY  IRISH    SERVANT  NORAH  CONNOR,  AND  OF  THE  FEARS  I  REALLY 
HAD  FOR  MY  LIFE  WHILST  SHE  WAS  WITH  ME. 

"My  heart's  with  my  Norah,  for  she  is  my  treasure, 
And,  sleeping  or  waking — in  sunshine  or  shade — 
From  morning  till  nightfall — from  nightfall  till  morning- 
I  think  of  my  Norah — my  own  Irish  maid." 

"  MY  HEART'S  WITH  MY  NORAH.'-' 

EDWARD  put  the  cat  into  his  blue  bag,  and  took  it  down  to  his  chambers  with 
him  that  morning,  all  along  with  his  law  papers.  When  I  asked  him  if  he  hadn't 
better  take  them  out  and  put  them  in  his  pockets,  as  Tom  might  go  digging  his 
claws  into  them,  he  told  me  they  were  only  two  or  three  rough  bills  of  costs  for 
his  clients,  and  Tom's  claws  couldn't  possibly  hurt  them;  for  as  he  hadn't  settled 
the  things  yet,  it  was  no  matter  how  much  he  stuck  it  into  them.  Then  the  stupid 
man  giggled  like  a  ninny,  although,  as  I  told  him,  I  couldn't  see  any  thing  to 
giggle  at,  and  that  if  in  the  end  he  found  his  bills  of  costs  ripped  up,  that  he'd 
laugh  on  the  other  side  of  his  mouth,  I'd  be  bound.  So  off  he  went  with  his  cat, 
like  another  Whittington,  to  catch  the  Waterloo  omnibus. 

To  say  the  truth,  I  was  quite  delighted  when  I  saw  my  dear  husband  clear  out 
of  the  house  with  that  odious  Tom  in  his  hand ;  for  really  our  household  expenses 
had  been  so  heavy  for  the  last  two  or  three  weeks,  that  I  hadn't  been  able  to  get 
even  so  much  as  a  bit  of  ribbon  out  of  the  money  that  Edward  allowed  me  to  keep 
the  house  with.  And  upon  my  word,  what  with  my  husband's  being  so  dread- 
fully close-fisted  as  he  was — and  Mrs.  Burgess's  not  being  able  to  keep  her  fingers 
off  any  thing — and  that  Tom's  love  of  clawing  hold  of  whatever  he  came  near,  I 
declare  I  had  been  so  dreadfully  pinched  of  late,  that  I  positively  didn't  know 
which  way  to  turn,  and  it  made  me  so  uneasy  that  I  couldn't  rest  in  my  bed. 
Besides,  to  be  tied  down  to  a  penny  as  I  was,  was  such  an  uncomfortable  position 
for  a  body  to  be  in,  that  I  felt  it  was  high  time  for  me  to  get  up  and  look  about 
me ;  and  I  even  began  to  have  serious  thoughts  of  keeping  all  the  kitchen  stuff  to 
myself,  for  I  was  sure  that  our  maid  must  get  at  least  a  new  silk  bonnet  every 
year  out  of  our  dripping  pan — and  that,  too,  when  I  would  willingly  have  given 
my  own  head  for  it.  Moreover,  dear  mother  had  advised  me  always  to  keep  a 
sharp  eye  fixed  on  our  grease-pot;  for  if  I  didn't,  I  should  find  that  every  bit  of 
candle  I  had  in  the  house  would  run  away  as  fast  if  there  was  a  thief  in  it,  as  the 
maids  would  take  very  good  care  that  I  had'nt  any  "  dips"  of  a  morning  in  my 
candle  box,  and  that  my  "  compositions"  would  never  be  more  than  five  and  six 
'n  the  pound. 

Norah  came  in  that  evening  with  her  things  in  a  bundle  in  her  hand ;  and  I  found 
fier  such  a  nice,  hard-working  body — always  cleaning  up  or  doing  something— 
never  tired  nor  minding  how  much  I  put  upon  her — and  positively  working  like  a 
galley-slave  from  morning  till  night  for  me — all  of  which  was  so  delightful  to  see, 
that  I  really  thought  I  was  suited  at  last.  Indeed,  she  was  so  quick  over  her  work. 
that  after  I  had  made  her  scrub  all  the  house  well  down,  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
clean  all  the  paint,  and  take  up  and  beat  all  the  carpets,  and  give  all  the  furniture, 
and  tins,  and  coppers,  and  stoves,  a  thorough  good  rubbing,  I  declare  the  mere 
erery-day  work  of  the  house  was  literally  a  flea-bite  in  her  eyes,  (if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  expression.)  I  was  hard  put  to  it  to  find  some  odd  jobs  to  keep  hei 
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fully  employed  ;  for  I  had  no  idea  of  paying  servants  the  wages  I  did  to  support 
them  in  idleness,  and  allowing  time  to  hang  so  heavy  on  their  hands  that  they 
must  needs  sit  all  the  evening  picking  their  fingers  to  get  rid  of  it.  A  very 
praiseworthy  and  charming  point,  too,  in  Norah  Connor's  character  was,  that  she 
was  not  at  all  nice  about  her  eating,  for  as  lon»  as  the  poor  ignorant  thing  had 
oceans  of  potatoes,  she  didn't  care  about  any  thing  else  ;  so,  of  course,  with  my 
usual  kindness,  I  let  the  good,  hard-working  soul  nave  just  what  she  wanted,  and, 
in  addition,!  used  to  make  her  eat  up  all  the  odds  and  ends  that  were  in  the  larder 
—for  I  never  could  bear  waste,  and  didn't  mind  what  I  did  for  a  servant  so  long 
as  she  went  on  well. 

But  what  pleased  me  more  than  all  the  rest  put  together,  indeed,  was  Mr. 
Sk — n — st — n's  disgraceful  conduct  about  the  business.  Tor  when  I  had  finished 
getting  the  house  to  rights — and  he  could'nt  help  noticing  how  different  I  had 
got  it  to  look  from  the  shameful  state  it  was  in  under  Mrs.  Burgess's  hands — my 
husband,  in  his  blessed  ignorance,  supposed  it  to  be  all  Miss  Norah  Connor's 
doing ;  and  he  even  carried  it  so  far  as  to  say  to  my  very  face,  he  hoped  that  now 
I  had  got  a  good  servant,  I  should  know  how  to  treat  her,  and  not  go  disgusting 
her  with  the  place  by  working  the  girl  off  her  legs,  a*  I  seemed  to  have  been 
doing.  Of  course  1  told  him  it  was  like  his  impudence,  indeed,  and  that  I  had 
no  patience  with  him,  for  though  he  was  my  husband  he  was  no  better  than  a 
child  ;  and  I  asked  him,  how  on  earth  he  could  ever  be  such  a  stupid  as  to  fancy 
that  the  improved  appearance  of  the  house  was  all  owing  to  Norah,  and  how 
much  work  he  thought  she  would  have  done  if  /  had  not  always  been  looking 
after  her  ;  for  didn't  he  know,  that  the  mice  would  play  if  the  cat  was  away.  I 
told  him  moreover  I  was  sorry  to  see  that  he  was  very  ready  to  compliment  Norak, 
though  he  never  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  trouble  his  head  for  an  instant  about 


the  labour  and  fatigue  1  had  gone  through,  in  bring  obliged  to  keep  dancing  all  the 
day  long  at  the  girl  s  heels,  as  I  had  done.  And  I  wouna  up  by  requesting  him  just 
for  one  moment  to  consider  in  his  own  mind  what  he  thought  would  become  of  the 


sailors  and  the  ship,  if  the  pilot  didn't  look  alive,  and  neglected  to  put  his  best 
leg  foremost  for  an  instant. 

But  still,  on  second  thoughts,  I  could  hardly  be  angry  with  the  poor  man,  for, 
of  course,  what  could  he  DO  expected  to  know  about  the  plague  and  worry 
attendant  upon  servants.  And  the  more  I  turned  what  he  said  over  in  my 
own  mind,  the  more  convinced  I  felt  that  he  was  in  the  wrong  and  that  I  was  in 
the  right;  for,  Norah  Connor  being  a  new  broom,  it  was  only  natural  that  she 
should  sweep  clean.  Seeing,  however,  what  the  woman  was  capable  of  getting 
through,  and  that  she  was  never  happy  unless  she  was  doing  something,  it  did 
seem  to  me  to  be  quite  a  sin  and  a  wicked  waste  of  money  to  go  putting  out  our 
washing  every  week,  as  we  did — especially  as  our  garden  would  make  such  d 
•weet  pretty  drying-ground  for  the  things;  and  the  prices  I  had  been  giving  for 
Edward's  shirts  (4d.  each),  really  did  appear  to  me  to  be  so  extravagant,  Besides, 
it  is  such  a  dreadful  feeling,  when  you  are  conscious  that  you're  paying  through 
the  nose  for  things  ;  and  it  seems  to  be  so  unreasonable  for  people  to  make  you 
do  so,  that  it's  quite  wonderful  to  me  how  they  can  ever  take  the  money  from  you 
in  such  a  way.  So,  when  I  came  to  reflect  upon  it,  I  was  astonished  how  I 
could  have  been  such  a  stupid  as  to  have  gone  putting  out  our  washing  as  I  had 
done,  ever  since  we  had  been  married ;  ana  I  lost  no  time  in  telling  Norah  that  I 
had  forgotten  to  mention,  at  the  time  of  engaging  her,  that  we  always  did  oar 
wash  ing  at  ho: 

I  waa  quite  delighted  to  see  how  readily  the  worthy  industrious  creature  consented 

to  serve  me.     As  a  alight  stimulus  to  further  exertions,  I  told  her  that  I  should 

allow  her  a  pint  of  beer  extra  on  washing-days,  which  she  seemed  to  be  very 

grateful  for;  and  I  waa  glad  to  find  that  a  poor  ignorant  woman  like  her  w.i 

insensible  to  my  kindness.     When  it  waa  all  settled,  I  really  felt  quite  happy  at 

having  done  my  duty  to  dear  Edward,  for  I  knew  that  we  were  not  in  a  position 

of  life  that  would  warrant  our  going  and  flinging  our  money  in  the  gutter;  tod 

aa  his  wife,  I  waa  bound  to  gave  every  sixpence  of  hia  that  I  could— espe- 

ially  aa,  by  ao  doing,  I  should  be  able  to  get  a  few  little  odd  things  for  myself 

out  of  the  housekeeping  without  bothering  him  about  tin 

But  though  Norah  Connor  went  on  very  well  just  at  first,  still,  after  a  time, 

_,rot  ao  frightfully  familiar  and  presuming,  that  really  the  woman  used  to 

speak  to  me  as  if  1  was  her  equal ;  nor  could  1  for  the  life  of  me  get  her  to  pay 


door 
same 
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:     "  Well,  by  my  sowl,  when  I  heard  you  ask  me  if  I'd  let  you  have  the 
,  I  thought  you  mighty  stupid  at  the  time.     An'  what  is  it  you  do  want,  then, 
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me  the  respect  that  I  felt  was  due  to  me.     Now,  for  instance,  I  remember,  on 
morning,  about  two  months  before  little  Annie  was  born,  I  rang  the  parlour  bell,  and 
when  the  woman  came  into  the  room,  I  said  in  a  quiet  voice,  "  I  want  a  glass  01 
water  to  drink,  Norah." 

"You  want  to  drink  a  glass  of  wather  ?"  she  replied.  "  Well,  I've  no  objec- 
tion. Drink  away,  darlin' ! !" 

"  Then,"  I  continued,  blandly,  "  I  should  feel  obliged  if  you  would  be  so  good 
as  to  let  me  have  one  directly." 

"  Let  you  have  one  1"  she  exclaimed.  "  Faith,  an'  didn't  I  give  you  permis- 
sion just  now?" 

This  was  past  all  bearing;  but  I  restrained  myself,  and  merely  said,  with  be- 
coming dignity,  "  I  didn't  have  you  up  stairs,  Norah,  to  know  whether  you  would 
permit  me  to  drink  a  glass  of  water  in  my  own  house,  or  not." 

To  which  she  replied,  as  familiarly  as  if  she  were  speaking  to  the  servant  next 
by  my  sowl,  when  I  heard  you  ask  me  if  I'c 
;  you  mighty  stupid  at  the  time.     An'  what  h 
mavourneen  f" 

"  Why,"  I  returned,  in  measured  terms,  remembering  my  station,  "  I  want 
what  I  told  you  before,  as  plainly  as  a  person  could  speak — a  glass  of  water." 

"  Well,  then,"  she  cried,  "  by  the  powers !  if  I  were  you,  I'd  get  it !  Isn't 
there  plenty  down  stairs,  honey]" 

"But,"  I  continued,  calmly,  "perhaps  you  will  be  kind  enough,  Norah,  to 
bring  me  a  glass  up  here." 

"  Och  !"  she  exclaimed,  "  so,  an'  it's  only  a  glass  you're  wantin*  me  to  fetrh 
you,  afther  all !  A  glass  wid  nothin'  in  it,  is  it  you  mane]" 

"  No,"  I  replied,  almost  losing  my  temper,  "  A  glass  of  water,  woman,  and  not 
a  glass  without  any  thing  in  it !  Do  you  understand  me  now  ?" 

"Out  an'  out,"  she  cried,  with  a  low  wink.  "You'd  be  havin'  a  glass  of 
wather  wid  somethin'  in  it !  Oh,  go  along  wid  you — wanting  a  drop  on  the  sly, 
now  !  You're  takin'  to  the  bottle,  though,  betimes  this  mornin',  I'm  thinkin'." 

I'm  sure  my  fair  readers  can  easily  imagine  that  this  threw  me  into  such  a  pas- 
sion that  it  quite  made  my  blood  boil.  I  told  the  fury  to  hold  her  tongue,  and 
never  dare  to  open  her  mouth  about  such  things  again.  But  the  impudent  hussey 
only  made  me  worse,  for  she  kept  declaring,  "  mum  was  the  word  with  Norah,* 
and  saying,  "that  I  needn't  go  flurryin'  mysilf  about  her  findin'  out  my  sly 
thricks,"  and  telling  me  to  be  "asy,  for  that  the  masther  should  never  hear  of  it 
from  hersilf." 

So  that  at  last,  I  declare,  I  was  positively  obliged  to  run  up  stairs  into  my  own 
bed-room,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  creature.  There  I  threw  myself  on  the  sofa, 
in  the  most  dreadful  state  of  mind,  I  think,  I  ever  was  in  all  my  life ;  and,  torn 
with  all  kinds  of  horrid  ideas,  I  said  to  myself,  "  Norah  washes  very  well,  it  is 
true — but  alas  !  what  washing  can  compensate  me  for  this  !" 

What  vexed  me,  though,  even  more  than  Norah,  was,  that  when  I  went  to  tell 
my  husband,  on  his  return  from  business  that  evening,  about  how  the  woman  had 
insulted  me,  he  wouldn't  hear  a  word  of  it,  and  said,  he  was  sick  and  tired  of  my 
complaints  against  the  maids,  and  he  never  set.  foot  in  the  house  but  I  had  always 
got  some  long  rigmarole  tale  about  the  servant's  bad  conduct ;  adding  that  it  was 
impossible  they  should  be  invariably  in  the  wrong;  and  he  firmly  believed  it  was 
quite  as  much,  if  not  more,  my  fault  than  theirs.  And  he  even,  had  the  impu- 
dence to  declare,  (I  thought  it  best  to  let  him  have  his  own  way  for  once,  and  go 
on  till  he  was  tired,)  that  he  had  quite  worry  and  bother  enough  of  his  own,  at 
office,  and  that  when  he  came  home,  fagged  and  worn  out,  to  his  own  fireside,  he 
was  determined  at  least  to  enjoy  peace  and  quiet  at  his  hearth;  and  then  he  asked 
what  on  earth  I  thought  he  had  married  me  for,  (as  if  I  was  going  to  tell  him;) 
when  the  cruel  wretch  said — it  was  only  to  have  a  happy  home  !  I  told  him  thai 
it  was  a  nice  insult  to  my  own  face,  indeed,  and  that  he  seemed  determined  to 
find  fault  with  every  thing  that  day,  as  nothing,  however  good  it  was,  woulc1 
vlease  him ;  whereupon  Mr.  Sk — n — st — n  went  on,  I'm  sure,  without  knowing 
what  he  said,  for  he  declared  that  1  was  a  millstone  round  his  neck,  and  the  tor- 
ment of  his  life;  adding,  that  he  begged  me  once  for  all  to  understand,  that  he 
would  not  be  pestered  every  day  with  my  bickerings  with  the  servants ;  and  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  that  if  ever  I  opened  my  mouth  to  him  again  on  the  sub* 
ject,  that  he  would  put  on  his  hat  that  very  moment  and  go  and  spend  his  evening 
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t&vern,  v»rhv»r<  at  least  he  could  enjoy  himself.  Besides,  he  told  me,  he 
vouU  joe  that  Norah  was  worth  her  weight  in  gold  to  any  person  who  knew  how 
to  huu.uu.-  h«»r ,  for  the  house  had  never  been  so  clean  ever  since  we  had  been 
married  ;  and  the  way  In  which  the  girl  dressed  a  potato  made  her  so  invaluable 
in  his  eyes,  that  he  wasn't  going,  he  could  tell  me,  to  have  her  driven  out  of  the 
house  by  me.  So  vhat  anybody  might  have  seen,  like  myself,  with  half  an  eye, 
that  my  gentleman  didn't  care  so  much  about  "Ats  own  fireside"  after  all,  and 
instead  of  4l  AM  hearth"  indeed,  being  uppermost  in  his  mind,  that  really  and 
fculy  his  stomach  was  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

As  for  the  matter  of  that  Norah's  potatoes,  too.  Tin  sure  I  couldn't  see  any  thing 
BO  wonderful  about  them.  But,  of  course,  Mr.  Edward  must  go  thinking  them 
dressed  so  beautifully,  just  because  they  came  up  in  their  jackets ;  though  for  my 
own  part,  I  in  ver  could  bear  the  look  of  the  tilings  in  their  skins;  and  what's 
more,  it  wasn't  decent  to  have  lh?m  coming  to  table  in  such  a  state.  And  the 
next  day  I  told  my  lady 'as  much,  adding  that  she  would  be  pleased  to  peel  the 
potatoes  before  bringing  them  to  the  parlour  for  the  future,  as  they  were  only  fit 
for  pigs  to  eat  in  the  way  she  sent  thsm  up.  Whereupon  the  vixen  flew  into  suck 
a  rage,  and  abused  and  swore  at  me  in  such  a  way,  calling  me  every  thing  that 
was  bad,  and  declaring  that  she  would  pay  me  out  for  it.  And  then,  in  the  height 
of  her  passion,  the  spiteful  fury,  with  the  greatest  coolness  in  the  world,  emptied 
all  the  dripping  out  of  the  frying-pan  she  was  doing  some  soles  in,  right  into  the 
middle  of  the  nice,  brisk,  clear  fire,  ar.d  created  such  a  blaze,  that  I'm  sure  the 
flames  must  have  been  seen  at  the  top  of  the  house.  Knowing  that  it  was  just 
upon  our  time  for  having  the  chhm.  .  I  felt  certain  that  it  must  be  on  lire; 

and  when  I  rushed  out  into  the  garden,  there  it  was,  sure  enough,  raging  away, 
and  throwing  out  volumes  of  sparks  and  smoke,  just  like  the  funnel  of  a  steam- 
boat at  night-time — with  such  a  horrid  smell  of  burning  soot,  that  all  the  little 
boys  came  running  from  far  and  near  up  to  our  door  anil  ahrieking  out,  Fire  !  Fire ! 
like  a  pack  of  wild  Indians. 

Win  ii  I  went  back  into  the  kitchen,  the  spiteful  thing  was  impudent  enough  to 
tell  me  just  to  look  there  and  see  what  I  had  made  her  do  wid  my  boderutions, 
fas  she  called  it,)  adding,  "  that  it  wasn't  herself,  though,  that  would  be  aft  her 
desarting  me  in  my  distriss."  Feeling,  however,  that  it  was  not  the  time  to  talk 
to  her  just  then,  I  made  her  rake  out  every  bit  of  fire  there  was  in  the  grate,  and 
after  that  I  told  her  to  run  up  to  the  top  of  the  house  with  a  couple  of  pails  full  of 
water,  and  to  get  out  on  the  roof  and  pour  it  all  flown  the  chimney  as  quick  as 
she  could. 

Up  she  went,  while  I  waited  below  all  of  a  t\\  itt-  r,  expecting  every  minute  that 
1  should  have  a  whole  regiment  of  fire-engines  come  tearing  up  to  the  door,  and 
nutting  us  to  goodness  knows  what  expense  for  nothing;  when  all  of  a  sudden  1 
heard  the  water  come  splashing  down  right  into  the  parlour  overhead,  and  saw  in 
an  instant  that  that  stupid  thing  of  a  Norah  must  have  got  blinded  with  the  smoke 
up  above,  and  mistaken  the  chimney,  so  that  she  had  gone  pouring  it  down  all 
over  my  beautiful  stove  in  the  dining-room.  In  an  instant  I  put  my  head  up  the 
kitchen  chimney  and  hallooed  out  to  her  as  loud  as  ever  I  could,  •*  No— rah!  you 
must  pour  it  down  here."  I  declare  the  words  were  scarcely  out  of  my  mouth 
when  down  came  such  a  torrent  of  water  and  soot,  right  in  my  face  and  all  over 
my  head  and  shoulders,  and  down  my  nock,  that  anybody  to  have  seen  me  would 
have  sworn  some  one  had  been  breaking  a  large  bottle  of  blacking  over  my  head  ; 
while  immediately  afterwards,  as  if  only  to  make  matters  worse,  I  heard  a  tremen- 
dous shout  in  the  street,  and  on  running  to  the  window  1  at  once  knew  that  the 
parish  engine  was  at  hand  :  for,  tearing  along  thj  pavement  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  way  was  a  whole  regiment  of,  1  should  say,  twenty  or  thirty  little  dirty 
boys  pulling  at  a  rope,  and  dragging  along  a  nasty,  ugly,  red,  trumpery  little  ma- 
chine, winch,  I'm  sure,  if  the  house  had  been  in  flames,  could  have  been  of  no 
more  ate  to  us  than  a  squirt  upon  four  wheels ;  while  the  mischievous  young 
urchins  kept  hurraing  away  as  il  it  was  a  good  bit  of  fun,  and  little  thinking  that 
what  was  sport  to  them  was  (as  with  the  toad  in  the  fable)  near  upon  death  to 
me,  and  a  good  bit  of  money  oat  of  my  pocket  into  the  bargain. 

When  Norah  Connor  came  down  and  saw  what  a  pretty  pickle  both  my  cap 
and  face  were  in,  tho  only  thing  she  did  was  to  cry  oat,  ••  Orh.  murtti. T,  1 
saw  such  a  fright  as  ye  look.     What  on  airth  have  ye  been  gettin*  up  to  now  1  * 
and  when  1  told  her  what  had  happened,  she  actually  had  the  impudence  to  add 
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tkat  "sure  an*  I  wasn't  fit  to  be  trusted  alone  for  two  minutes  together."  And 
Ihen,  seeing  the  parish  engine  at  the  door,  she  wanted  to  go— and  I  declare  it 
was  as  much  as  ever  I  could  do  to  prevent  the  fury — rushing  out,  and  (to  use  her 
own  words)  "  larruppin'  the  Badle — just  to  tache  the  dirty  blaggeard  not  to  come 
robbin*  the  mastheragin  in  that  way." 

However,  I  was  determined  not  to  have  the  door  opened  ;  so  after  the  beadle  had 
hammered  away  at  it  like  a  trunk-maker,  for  better  than  half  an  hour,  he  grew  dis- 
trusted and  went  off  with  those  impudent  young  monkeys  of  boys,  and  that  stupid 
little  watering-pot  of  a  parish  engine. 

When  I  went  into  the  parlour,  it  was  in  such  a  dreadful  state  that  really  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  give  my  readers  any  idea  of  the  dirt  and  filth  about  it — un- 
less, indeed,  I  were  to  say  that  it  was  as  grubby  as  one  of  my  father's  coal-barges. 
I  saw  that  I  had  got  a  very  pretty  week's  work  cut  out  for  me,  and  how  Norah 
would  ever  be  able  to  get  through  with  it  all,  I  couldn't  say.  As  for  my  beautiful 
bright  stove,  it  was  as  rusty  and  as  brown  as  a  poor  curate's  coat,  and  the  hearth- 
rug was  as  black  as  the  face  of  that  impudent  cymbal-player  in  the  Life  Guards. 

All  I  know  is,  that  we  had  to  take  every  thing  out  of  the  place;  and,'as  I  ex- 
pected Edward  to  knock  at  the  door  every  minute,  I  told  Norah  to  light  a  fire  and 
lay  the  cloth  for  dinner  in  the  drawing-room.  When  I  went  up  stairs  to  put 
myself  to  rights,  it  took  me  full  half  an  hour,  and  nearly  a  whole  cake  of  Windsor 
soap,  before  even  I  could  bear  the  look  of  myself;  and  all  the  time  I  kept  inquiring 
in  my  own  mind,  what  I  had  better  do  in  the  situation  that  I  was  ;  for  positively 
what  between  that  Norah  Connor's  impudence  and  spite,  and  my  husband's  always 
taking  her  side,  I  really  didn't  know  how  to  act;  for  I  felt  myself  to  be  (as  Edward 
calls  it)  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma,  and  was  so  dreadfully  tossed  about,  that  I 
couldn't  undertake  to  say  whether  I  was  on  my  head  or  my  heels.  So  after 
weighing  it  well,  I  determined  upon  breaking  the  dreadful  news  to  my  husband 
as  gently  as  I  could,  directly  he  set  foot  in  the  house,  and  before  he  could  catch 
sight  of  the  mess  in  the  dining-room.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  I  heard  his 
knock  I  went  and  opened  the  door  myself,  and  while  he  was  hanging  his  hat  up  in 
the  hatl,  I  said  to  him — as  kindly  as  I  could,  I'm  sure — "Oh,  Edward  !  Norah  has 
been  going  on  so  to-day,  you  can't  think." 

The  more  one  does,  however,  the  more  one  may,  and  I  declare  there  was  no 
pleasing  Mr.  Sk — n — st — n  that  day  any  how;  for  instead  of  trying  to  console 
me  in  my  distress, he  only  banged  his  hat  on  his  head  again,  and  saying,  that  "It 
was  always  servants,  servant^,  servants !  from  morning  till  night,  and  he'd  be 
hung  if  he'd  stand  it  any  longer,"  he  bounced  out  of  the  house  again,  slamming  the 
door  after  him  like  a  cannon,  and  went  sulking  off  to  some  tavern  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  never  thought  fit  to  return  till  five-and-twenty  minutes  past  midnight 
—when  he  came  home  with  his  hair  smelling  of  tobacco-smoke  fit  to  knock 
one  down,  and  the  bow  of  his  stock  twisted  right  round  to  the  side  of  his  neck, 
and  his  intellects  so  muddled,  that,  do  what  I  would,  I  couldn't  get  him  to  carry 
the  night  candlestick  straight,  so  that  he  would  keep  dropping  the  tallow-grease 
all  over  the  carpets,  as  he  went  up  stairs  to  bed. 

In  the  morning,  however,  I  was  determined  to  let  him  see  that  I  was  not  going 
to  put  up  with  his  tantrums,  indeed ;  so  I  never  spoke  to  him  all  breakfast-time, 
and  although  he  made,  I  should  say,  some  dozen  advances  to  me,  yet  1  wasn't  to 
be  carneyed  over  in  that  way,  I  could  tell  him,  and  so  merely  gave  him  a  plain 
"  Yes"  or  "  No,"  as  short  and  snappishly  as  I  could ;  consequently,  my  gentle- 
man hadn't  a  very  pleasant  time  of  it,  and  went  off  to  business  quite  early,  tho- 
roughly ashamed  of  himself,  I  could  see.  Nor  did  I  choose  to  make  it  up  with 
Mr.  Sk — n — st — n  until  the  daj[  came  for  him  to  go  over  the  housekeeping  ex- 
penses, when,  as  dear  Edward  paid  the  money  without  a  single  question,  I  thought 
I  might  as  well  forgive  him. 

Of  course  these  little  breezes  didn't  make  me  relish  Miss  Norah  Connor'*  airs 


(•wed  to  my  husband  to  get  rid  of  her  as  quickly  as  I  could.  As  for  her  being  an 
excellent  servant  too,  why  of  course  I  knew  there  was  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as 
ever  came  out  of  it;  and  besides,  Norah  Connor  really  appeared  to  me  to  have 
been  brought  up  at  Billingsgate. 

But  in  a  short  time  that  N  orah  gave  me  such  a  dose,  that  not  knowing  what  she 
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Anight  treat  me  to  after  it,  I  really  should  have  been  worse  than  a  child  if  I  had 
taken  it  quietly.  For  one  afternoon  I  w;.s  in  tlie  kitchen,  and  if  the  hussey  didn't 
spill  a  whole  basinful  of  water  on  the  floor,  and  then  actually  seemed  in  no  way 
inclined  to  wipe  up  the  slop  on  the  boards,  so  I  begged  she  would  just  take  a 
cloth,  and  do  it  immediately.  But  the  minx  replied,  "  Och  !  sure  an1  don't  it 
always  soak  in,  in  my  counthry,"  which  was  a  good  deal  more  than  I  ft  It  I  ought 
to  put  up  with.  So  1  told  her  very  plainly,  "that  her  country,  then,  whatever  it 
was,  must  be  a  filthy  dirty  place,  and  only  fit  for  a  set  of  pigs  to  wallow  in."  No 
soDner  were  the  words  out  of  my  mouth,  than  she  turned  round  sharp  upon  me, 
and  shrinking  out,  "  Hoo !  hubbaboo!"  (or  some  such  savage  gibberish,)  seized 
the  kitchen  carving-knife,  which  was  unfortunately  lying  on  the  table,  and  kept 
brandishing  it  over  her  head,  crying  out,  **  Hurrah  for  ould  Ireland !  the  first  jim 
of  the  sa! — and  a  yard  of  cowld  steel  f.-r  thorn  as  spakes  agin'  her!"  Then  she 
set  to  work,  chasing  me  round  and  round  the  kitchen  table,  jumping  up  in  the  air 
all  the  while,  and  screaming  like  one  of  the  celebrated  wild  cats  of  Kilk.  nny.  I 
flew  like  lightning,  and  she  came  after  me  like  any  thing.  I  declare  the  vixen 
kept  so  close  to  my  heels,  that  I  expected  every  minute  to  feel  the  knife  run  into 
me  between  my  shoulders,  just  where  I  had  been  cupped  when  I  was  a  child;  and 
the  worst  of  it  was,  there  wasn't  even  so  much  as  a  dish-cover  or  a  saucepan-lid 
near  at  hand  that  1  might  use  as  a  shield,  and  I  couldn't  help  fancying  lhat  every 
moment  my  grown  would  go  catching  in  one  of  the  corners  of  the  table,  and  that 
the  fury  would  seize  hold  of  me  by  my  hack  hair  in  a  way,  that  even  if  I  wasn't 
killed  by  the  fright  on  the  spot,  would  at  least  turn  my  head  for  life.  But,  luckily, 
being  a  slighter-made  woman  than  Norah,  the  breath  of  the  tigress  failed  her  before 
mine  did,  and  while  she  stopped  to  breathe  a  bit,  I  rushed  up  the  kitchen-stairs— 
shot  into  the  parlour — locking  and  bolting  the  door  after  me — and  threw  myself 
into  the  easy  chair,  where  I  sat  trembling  like  a  blancmange,  determined  not  to 
leave  the  room  until  Edward  came  home,  when  I  would  certainly  tell  him  all 
about  Norah's  wicked  behaviour  to  me.  And  yet  after  he  had  told  me  so  often  as 
he  had  that  he  hoped  the  subject  would  drop,  1  declare  I  was  half  afraid  to 
throw  myself  upon  him  for  protection. 

Nor  was  I  mistaken  in  my  man,  for  directly  I  said  to  Mr.  Sk — n — st — n,  "1 
have  a  disagreeable  duty  to  perform  this  •  1  id  ward  :  the  fact  is,  Norah — " 

the  wretch  cut  me  short,  and  cried  out,  "  What !  you're  at  it  again,  eh  ?  Norah ! 
Norah  !  nothing  but  Norah  !  Why  the  deuce  can't  you  leave  the  poor  woman 
alone  for  a  minute."  And  so  saying,  the  aggravating  monster  turned  on  his  heel 
and  went  and  dined  out  again. 

This  had  such  an  effect  upon  mo,  that  I  felt  I  couldn't  touch  a  morsel  of  the 
dinner,  (although  it  was  a  rabbit  smothered  in  onions,  which  I'm  very  partial  to  ;) 
so  I  sat  in  my  chair,  sobbing  away,  until  Norah  came  into  the  room  to  know 
whether  she  should  bring  the  rabbit  up.  Yes ;  there  the  minx  was,  as  calm  and 
cool  as  if  nothing  at  all  had  happened;  for,  to  do  the  woman  justice,  her  rage 
never  lasted  l«i  a  "nco  it  wasjuver,  why  she  had  done  with  it — and  I  really 

believe  that  she  couldn't  help  it,  after  all.  When  thd  stony-hearted  tigress  saw 
me  crying,  she  came  up  to  me,  and  laying  her  hand  on  my  back  in  the  most  fa- 
miliar and  tVflincr  manner,  said,  in  lie  r  usual  impudent  way,  "Come,  darlin' ! 
don't  be  ••  u'  the  eves  out  of  your  head  now  !  Sure  an'  isn't  it  mysilf 

that's  givin  you  .1  long  ago  it  that's  what  you're  waniiuV 

.  ly  begged  of  her  to  leave  the  room,  adding,  that  I  waa  surprised  that  the 
should  think  of  coming  up  to  me. 

I,  may  be,"  she  replied,  with  all  the  coolness  imaginable,  *'  it  does,  no 
doubt,  seem  mighty  kind  ot  me  to  do  the  likes,  after  all  ye  said  and  did  to  me, 
too, — piittin*  my  blood  up,  and  wellni^h  in  ikin'  me  inurth.  r  ye,  as  ye  did. 
it  -A  as  u>o  bad  of  ye— so  it  was !     But  you're  sorry  for  it,  1  see,  and  Norah  Un't 
tne  girl  to  bear  malice,  sure." 

The  woman's  impudence  really  took  me  so  aback,  that  all  I  could  do  wa*  to 
echo  her  own  words  and  exclaim,  in  astonishment,  ••  I'm— sorry — t 

'•  Tin  glad  to  hear  you  say  ye  are,  so  1  am,"  she  continued.  •*  But  sure  an' 
you're  my  misthress,  and  1  wont  let  ye  be  alther  lowerin'  yerstf  by  askin'  for  my 
pardin,  as  ye  are.  So  come,  say  no  more  about  it,  mavourncr n  ;  but  ju.-t  thry  to 
at*  a  bit,  it  it's  the  smallest  taste  iu  lito  now,  or  yo'U  go  mi  %iu'  yersilf  out  an* 
out  ill  for  my 
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And  really  and  truly  the  stupid  thing  would  keep  bothering  me  so,  that  being 
frightened  out  of  my  wits  lest  1  should  ollentl  her  aoain,  1  had  to  try  and  eat  sorat 
of  the  rabbit,  (which  was  very  delicious,)  nor  would  she  leave  rne  until  she  had 
made  me  drink  off  a  glass  of  wine,  (which  certainly  did  me  a  great  deal  of  good.) 
Indeed,  altogether,  the  curious  compound  of  a  woman  pitied  me  so,  and  was  so 
kind  and  attentive  to  me,  that  I  wished  to  goodness  gracious  she  could  only  get 
rid  of  her  horrible  temper,  and  then  1  should  not  be  obliged  to  prevail  upon  Ld- 
ward  to  turn  her  out  of  the  house,  as  I  must. 

The  next  morning,  I  took  an  opportunity,  at  breakfast,  of  getting  my  husband 
to  listen  to  what  Norah  had  done  to  me;  and  then,  if  he  hadn't  the  coolness  to 
ask  me  why  I  had  not  told  him  all  about  it  when  he  came  home  to  dinner  the  day 
before.  But  I  made  him  heartily  ashamed  of  himself  by  reminding  him  that  he 
had  bounced  out  of  the  house  like  a  cracker  directly  I  opened  my  mouth  to  him 
on  the  subject.  Whereupon  he  remarked  that  1  had  cried  '» Wolf"  so  often,  thai 
there  was  no  knowing  when  I  was  really  in  trouble. 

However,  though  Mr.  Sk — n — st — n  has  his  little  peculiarities,  still  I  must  say 
he  is  not  so  very  bad  a  man  at  heart,  after  all,  for  he  looked  at  Norah's  shameful 
goings  on  towards  me  in  a  very  proper  light,  observing,  that  after  what  1  had  said 
to  a  woman  of  her  passionate  disposition,  it  was  a  mercy  that  she  hadn't  killed 
me  on  the  spot.  Though,  of  course,  he  couldn't  let  well  alone,  but  must  go  and 
side  with  Miss  Norah  in  the  end  ;  for  he  told  me  that  I  ought  not  to  have  insulted 
the  girl  in  the  way  I  had,  and  that  if,  in  her  anger,  she  had  put  an  end  to  my  life 
— though  the  woman  would  have  suffered  for  it — still  /should  have  been  nearly 
as  much  to  blame  as  she  was  ;  adding,  that  it  really  struck  him,  that  if  I  happened 
to  get  hold  of  a  good,  honest,  industrious  servant,  who  merely  wanted  to  be  hu- 
moured a  little,  that  1  must  needs  go  driving  continually  at  her  weak  point,  until 
I  forced  her  out  of  the  house;  for  I  seemed  to  think  that  the  wages  were  all  that 
was  due  from  the  mistress  to  her  servants,  forgetting  that  1  had  undertaken  tn 
make  my  house  their  home,  and  that  if  1  stripped  it  of  all  the  attributes  of  one, 
and  converted  it  into  a  prison  instead,  where  they  were  to  see  no  friends,  and  be 
kept  to  so  many  months'  hard  labour,  why,  it  was  only  natural  that  they,  poor 
things,  finding  I  had  forgotten  my  duty  to  them,  should,  in  their  turn,  forget  their 
duty  to  me.  Besides,  he  added,  I  should  remember  that  though  there  was  little 
or  no  excuse  for  the  mistress's  non-performance  of  her  part  of  the  contract,  still 
some  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  poor  creatures,  whose  very  deficiencies  of 
education  made  them  often  do  wrong  merely  because  they  had  never  been  lucky 
enough  to  have  learnt  better.  And  then  he  had  the  impudence  to  ask  me  what  I 
should  say  if,  when  I  asked  my  next  servant  what  kind  of  a  character  she  could 
have  from  her  last  mistress,  the  girl  in  return  were  to  ask  me  what  kind  of  a  cha- 
racter /  could  have  from  my  last  servant?  I  told  him  that  I  should  say  that  it  was 
very  like  her  impudence,  indeed,  and  tell  her  to  get  out  of  the  house  directly- 
adding,  that  I  never  heard  of  such  an  absurd  idea  in  all  my  life  before. 

"Of  course."  Edward  replied,  smiling  at  what  I  had  said,  (though  I'm  sure  I 
could  see  nothing  to  laugh  at;)  "and  yet,  perhaps,  it  is  not  quite  so  absurd  a  no- 
tion as  you  seem  to  fancy.  You  forget  that  the  girl  comes  into  your  house  to  bo 
subject  to  your  every  little  whim  and  caprice,  and  that  not  only  her  bread,  but  also 
her  comfort  and  happiness  are  dependent  upon  your  character ;  and  it  stands  to 
reason,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  that  the  slave  must  suffer  more  from  the 
tyrant  than  the  tyrant  can  possibly  suffer  from  thf)  slave." 

I  told  him  very  plainly  that  I  had  no  patience  with  him,  talking  in  such  a  way 
about  tyrants  and  slaves,  indeed,  and  that  they  were  sentiments  only  worthy  of  a 
low  radical  meeting.  I  was  quite  pleased,  however,  when  I  dumb-founded  him, 
by  asking  him  how  he  ever  thought  society  would  get  on  upon  such  dreadful 
principles? — adding,  that  for  my  own  part,  I  would  have  everybody  who  went 
putting  such  horrid  ideas  into  the  poor  ignorant  things'  heads  drawn  and  quartered 
as  they  used  to  be  in  the  good  old  times.  And  1  told  him,  too,  that  as  he  seemed 
to  know  so  much  about  the  management  of  servants,  I  should  just  like  to  heai 
how  he  would  behave  to  Miss  Norah  after  chasing  me  round  the  table  with  a 
knife  in  her  hand,  as  she  had  ;  and  that  of  course  I  supposed  he  would  carry  out 
his  fine  principles  with  her,  and  go  making  the  toad  a  present  for  it — just  as  an 
encouragement  for  the  future.  But  he  merely  replied,  that  he  should  do  no  such 
thing ;  adding,  that  I  should  see  fo;w  he  would  act,  for  he  would  have  ner  up 
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then  and  there,  and  talk  to  her.     Accordingly,  he  rang  the  bell,  and  in  my  lady 
oame. 

44  Shut  the  door,  Nnrah  ;  I  want  to  speak  to  you,''  he  began ;  and  when  she 
had  done  so,  he  continued — "  Your  mistress  has  been  telling  me  about  this  sad 
affair  with  the  knife,  Norah." 

"  Yes,  masther,"  she  replied,  with  her  usual  impudence ;  "  but  sure  an'  I've 
forgotten  it  all  long  ago— so  I  have.  Wasn't  it  myself  that  tould  her  I'd  think  no 
more  about  it." 

"  Yes ;  but,  Norah,"  he  continued,  "  don't  you  think  that  its  you  who  re- 
quire your  mistress's  forgiveness,  after  attempting  her  life,  as  you  did  yester- 
day." 

44  Throe,  masther,"  answered  Norah  ;  "  but,  faith,  an'  didn't  she  say  that  ould 
Ireland,  the  first  jim  of  the  sa,  was  a  pigsty,  and  I  thought  of  nothing  else 
it  all,  at  all." 

••  Well,  now,  listen  to  me,  Norah,"  he  said.  "  Perhaps  I  should  astonish  yo* 
if  I  were  to  tell  you  that  you  could  be  transported  for  what  you  did  to  your  mis- 
tress yesterday." 

**  TTiransported,  did  ye  say,"  she  replied.  "  An'  sure  an  the  mistress  had  no 
rights  to  be  afther  blaggearding  my  country  as  she  did." 

44  No,  Norah,"  he  replied  ;  ••  that  was  very  inconsiderate  of  her ;  but  it  was 
both  wicked  and  mad  of  you  to  think  that  you  could  add  to  your  country's  honour 
by  shedding  the  blood  ol  one  whom  you  were  bound  to  respect." 

44  Thrue,  again,  Masther,"  she  answered,  with  consummate  impudence.  44  But, 
by  my  sowl,  we  are  a  warrm-hearted  people,  so  we  are  ;  an'  when  the  blood's  up. 
Pat  hasn't  time  to  be  thinkin'  of  thrifles." 

"  Exactly  so ;  and  it  is  for  that  reason,  Norah,"  continued  my  husband, 
44  that  persons  like  ourselves  are  frightened  to  live  in  the  same  house  with 
you." 

44  Frighthined  was  it  ye  were  saying,"  she  replied ;  4t  sure  an'  if  you're  good 
to  us,  don't  we  take  it  to  heart  as  warrmly  as  when  ye  trate  us  badly.  But,  by 
St.  Pathrick,  it's  the  bad  we  forgit,  and  the  good  we  remimber.  Faith,  an  the 
masther  hisself  will  say  that !" 

44 1  cannot  deny  it,"  returned  Edward  ;  44  and,  indeed,  it  is  solely  on  that  ac- 
count, Norah,  that  I  speak  to  you  in  the  temperate  manner  I  am  at  present  doing; 
for  I  know  that  it  is  the  character  of  your  nation,  to  be  touched  by  a  kind  word, 
while  you  are  only  enraged  by  a  harsh  one." 

44  Faith,  an'  that's  what  we  are,"  cried  the  woman,  who  really  looked  as  if  she  waa 
going  out  of  her  wits  on  the  spot.  '4  An'  blessings  on  the  masther  who  said  that 
same.  An'  by  the  powers,  it  isn't  Norah  that'll  be  the  dirty  blaggeard  ever  to 
lave  him  as  long  as  she  lives." 

44  Yes,  but,  Norah,"  returned  my  husband,  with  certainly  more  reason  than  I 
ever  gave  him  credit  for, 44  after  your  conduct  to  your  mistress,  I  should  be  for- 
getting my  duty  to  her,  were  I  to  consent  to  your  remaining  with  me." 

44  Och,  murther !"  she  exclaimed,  as  cool  as  ever.  4(  You  niver  mane  to  say, 
that  you'll  be  afther  driving  North  from  your  door!" 

44  Yes,  Norah,"  he  answered,  with  a  firmness  that  astonished  me ;  44  this  day 
month,  if  you  please!  You  can  go  down  to  your  work  again  now." 

44  Ah,  niver  say  it — niver  say  it,  honey,"  she  cried,  with  the  tears  starting  in 
her  eyes—  r  say  it.  Only  let  Norah  stop  wid  ye,  and  by  St.  Patknck, 

there's  nothing  she'll  be  thinking  too  good  for  ye.     Sure,  and  won't  she  work 
night  and  day  for  ye  both.    Oh  !  spake  a  word  to  him,  mistress,  and  say  ye  won't 
be  after  puttin'  my  blood  up  agin,  and  I'll  be  as  kind  and  good  to  the  pair  of  ys 
ve  were  my  own  dear  chflder." 

44  No,  Norah  !'*  my  husband  replied,  44  it  is  useless  to  think  that  you  and  your 
mistress  can  ever  live  amicably  together;  and  my  mind  is  made  up.  So  go 
down  stairs  quietly,  like  a  good  soul,  and  don't  let  me  hear  Any  thing  more  about 
it." 

ver  witnessed,  in  all  my  life,  such  s  scene  as  followed.  I  declare 
that  Norah  went  on  more  like  a  raajj  thing  than  a  Christian.  At  one  moment,  she 
was  erring  like  a  child,  at  another,  she  was  raving  like  a  maniac.  Now  she  was 
all  penitence,  and  the  very  next  minute,  her  eyes  were  starting  out  of  her  head 
and  she  was  swearing  to  be  revenged  ;  and  she  had  nc  sooner  finished  blessing 
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us,  in  case  we  let  her  stop,  then  she  would  set  to  work  and  heap  on  our  liemfa,  if 
we  st-iit  !u  r  aw-iy,  ail  kinds  of  the  most  dreadful  curses  one  could  think  of,  and 
which  quite  made  my  flesh  crawi,  I  declare. 

But  Edward  was  very  stern,  and  wouldn't  give  in  in  the  least;  so  that  at  last, 
Norah,  finding  all  her  tears  thrown  away  upon  us,  and  that  she  was  c:.!y  wasting 
her  breath  by  going  on  in  the  way  she  did,  turned  round,  and  swearing  that  we 
shouldn't  send  her  away,  went  down  to  the  kitchen  again.  On  going  to  the  top 
of  the  stairs  and  listening,  I  could  hear  her  muttering  all  kinds  of  dreadful  things 
'against  me,  though  Fin  sure  I  hadn't  given  her  warning,  and  couldn't  see  that  I 
had  done  so  much  towards  her,  after  all.  But  the  fact  was,  the  creature  I  knew 
had  had  a  spite  against  me  ever  since  she  set  foot  in  the  house. 

I  went  back  into  the  parlour,  and  asked  Edward  just  to  come  and  listen  how 
the  woman  was  raving,  but  he  is  such  a  stupid,  obstinate  man,  that  he  wouldn't 
oblige  me,  and  said  that  it  was  a  meanness  that  any  decent  person  would  be 
ashamed  of  doing. 

Really  I  was  so  frightened  of  the  woman  after  what  I  had  heard  her  say  she 
would  do  to  me,  that  I  asked  Edward  whether  he  hadn't  better  make  it  up  with 
her  this  once,  and  tell  Norah  that  she  might  stop — for  as  she  had  promised  to  work 
night  and  day  for  us,  it  really  struck  me  she  couldn't  do  more,  and  that  she  was 
a  treasure  that  we  ought  not  to  think  of  parting  with  just  for  a  hasty  word  or  so. 
But  of  course  Mr.  Sk — n — st — n  must  have  his  own  way,  and  can't  believe  any 
one  to  be  in  the  wrong  but  his  wife,  for  he  merely  answered,  that  it  was  ridicu- 
lous to  think  of  it,  for  Norah  was  as  combustible  as  a  barrel  of  gunpowder,  and 
I  was  no  better  than  a  brimstone  match  to  her.  Whereupon  I  very  properly  said  that 
I  didn't  know  what  on  earth  he  meant  by  his  brimstone  indeed,  and  that  as  for 
the  matter  of  matches  he  needn't  talk,  for  I  could  tell  him  that  he  was  more  than 
a  match  for  anybody — so  come !  Then  he  went  on  with  some  more  of  his  high- 
flown  rubbish  upon  what  I  had  said  about  the  woman's  own  offer  to  work  night 
and  day  for  us,  telling  me  that  I  seemed  to  look  upon  all  servants  as  mere  bundles 
of  muscles,  wit>  -jut  for  one  moment  thinking  that  the  poor  things  had  a  heart  as 
well  as  I  had  ;  to  which  I,  with  my  usual  satire,  answered — "  Did  I !  then  it  only 
showed  how  much  he  knew  about  it." 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Sk — n — st — n  had  left  the  house,  and  I  had  seen  him  well  off, 
I  just  sliut  on  my  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  slept  round  to  dear  mother's,  to  ask  the 
good  soul  for  some  of  her  valuable  advice  under  the  painful  circumstances. 

Dear  mother  said  she  was  truly  gratified  to  find  me  flying  to  her  bosom  in  my 
moments  of  peril,  and  told  me,  with  beautiful  affection,  that  she  onl}*  lived  for 
me  and  my  father's  business  now  ;  though  what  witJi  her  duty  to  me  and  my  hus- 
band, my  coming  to  her  did  place  her  so  awkwardly,  that  she  really  felt  as  if  she 
was  between  two  fires,  and  if  she  turned  her  face  to  one,  she  would  have  the  other 
on  her  back.  She  said  it  all  amounted  to  this — If  she  rowed  in  the  same  boat  ay 
myself,  and  went  against  Edward,  she  must  run  him  down  in  my  presence,  which 
would  pain  her  much  to  do  ;  or  else  she  must  throw  me  overboard,  and  sink  her 
own  child  in  order  to  find  favour  in  Mr.  Sk — n— st — n's  eyes  ;  so  that  I  must  see 
what  a  trying  position  hers  was,  and  how  wrong  it  was  of  me,  as  matters  stood, 
to  ask  her  to  express  any  opinion  upon  my  husband's  shameful,  indecent,  and,  she 
would  add,  unmanly  conduct.  Of  course,  it  would  never  do  for  her,  she  said,  to 
tell  me  that  he  had  behaved  to  me  worse  than  a  savage.  But  still  this  she  would 
say,  that  if  her  husband,  my  own  father,  had  behaved  to  her  one  half  so  brutally  as 
Mr.  Sk — n — st — n  had  to  me,  that  she  would  not  have  stopped  in  the  house  of  the 
monster  another  moment;  and  that  though  he  had  come  after  her  the  very  next  day, 
begging  and  praying  of  her  to  return — as  of  course  he  would — still  she  would  have 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  his  entreaties,  and  insisted  upon  having  a  handsome  sepa- 
rate maintenance  from  the  wretch,  and  never  willingly  have  set  ey^s  upon  him 
again.  Not  that  she  wished  me  to  understand  that  she  was  conselling  me  to  do 
anything  of  the  kind — far  from  it ;  for,  as  she  truly  observed,  she  trusted  she  knew 
herself  too  well  to  be  in  any  way  instrumental  to  the  separation  of  husband  and 
wife  ;  as  it  must  be  very  clear  to  me,  she  added,  that  if  through  anything  she  said, 
I  might  be  induced  to  pack  up  whatever  dress.es  and  jewellery  Mr.  Sk— n — st— n 
had  presented  me  with,  and  leave  my  ungrateful  husband  for  ever,  that  maybe, 
when  my  dear  little  innocent  babe  was  born,  I  might  repent  of  my  rash  step,  and 
visit  her  with  it.  This,  she  told  me,  she  felt  would  be  a  dreadful  punishment  t« 
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her,  and  a  return,  indeed,  that  she  little  dreamt  of.  So  she  really  must  again  beg 
and  pray  to  be  allowed  to  remain  perfectly  neutral  in  the  business  ;  especially  as 
from  the  insight  she  Had  had  into  Mr.  Sk— n — st — n'*  character  of  late,  she  was 
sure  that  he  would  not  act  towards  me  as  he  ought,  but  would  settle  on  me  an 
allowance  that  would  scarcely  procure  me  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  And 
how  I  was  to  live  then,  she  would  not  attempt  to  say. 

Concerning  Norah,  however,  she  said  it  was  quite  a  different  thing,  and  that 
she  felt  no  such  delicacy  about  taking  that  matter  in  hand, as,  from  the  experience 
she  had  had  in  the  management  of  servants,  (which,  of  course,  Mr.  Sk — n— st — n 
could  not  possibly  understand  anything  about,  or  he  would  have  known  that  kind* 
ness  was  utterly  thrown  away  upon  the  creatures,)  she  flattered  herself  that  she 
would  very  soon  bring  the  woman  to  her  senses,  indeed.  So  she  would  slip  her 
things  on  that  very  moment,  and  step  round  with  me  to  Miss  Norah,  althoi:  I 
told  her  that  she  was  too  good  to  me,  and  that  I  was  afraid  that  I  was  riding  the 
willing  horse  to  death  when  I  saddled  her  with  the  bagjr 

When  we  reached  our  cottage  «r/j«,  I  allowed  dear  mother  to  go  down  into  the 
kitchen  by  herself,  thinking  it  best  not  to  interfere  between  her  and  that  spitfire  of 
a  Norah,  as  there  was  no  knowing  what  the  consequences  might  be.  I  shouldn't 
think  she  could  have  been  away  five  minutes,  when  up  she  came  rushing  into  the 
room,  with  her  face  as  white  as  the  head  of  a  cauliflower,  and  all  of  a  tremble, 
just  like  steamboat  As  soon  as  she  had  recovered  her  breath,  (which  indeed, 
has  been  bad  for  these  many  years  past,)  she  declared  that  it  was  quite  a  mercy 
she  had  even  been  able  to  escape  with  her  life  up  the  kitchen  stairs,  as  sho  never  had 
stood  face  to  face  with  such  a  fury  in  all  her  born  days  before;  for  directly  she 
told  the  woman  that  she  ought  to  be  ash  lined  of  herself  for  the  way  in  which  she 
had  treated  so  kind  a  mistress,  and  that,  for  her  part,  she  only  wished  that  she 
had  the  management  of  her,  and  she  would  take  good  care  to  rule  her  with  a  rod 
of  iron, — when,  no  sooner  had  she  said  as  much,  than  the  dragon  screamed  out, 
•*  A  rod  of  iron,  is  it!"  and  snatching  up  the  heavy  kitchen  poker,  swore  that, by 
the  powers,  if  mother  didn't  lave  the  kitchen  directly,  she  would  crack  her  ugly 
ould  nob  for  her  like  a  cocoa-nut,  saying  the  likes  of  her  had  no  rights  in  this 
kitchen  at  all  at  all,  and  she'd  tache  her  not  to  put  her  foot  in  it  agin.  Then  she 
twisted  about  the  great  kitchen  poker  over  her  head,  and  began  capering  and 
screaming  away, and  then,  giving  vent  to  a  horrible  oath,  the  fury  flew  after  poor 
dear  mother,  and  followed  her  halfway  up  the  kitchen  stairs;  and  mdlher  said 
she  really  believed  if  the  vixen  could  have  caught  hold  of  her,  that  she  would 
have  been  a  melancholy  corpse  that  moment — adding,  that  if  she  were  me,  she 
would  go  down  stairs  that  very  minute,  and  turn  the  blood-thirsty  :  t  of 

the  house,  neck  and  crop.  When  I  very  properly  observed,  that  as  sho  had  so 
kindly  undertaken  the  management  of  the  creature  for  me,  I  felt  I  should  not  like 
to  take  it  out  of  her  hands,  she  said  that  as  Norah  Connor  seemed  to  object  very 
naturally  to  her  interference,  she  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  her— as, 
upon  second  thoughts,  it  certainly  was  no  place  of  hers. 

When  my  mother  found  that  1  was  determined  not  to  have  anything  more  to  do 
with  Miss  Norah,  she  said  that  if  I  chose  to  let  the  fury  remain  in  the  house,  I 
must  abide  by  the  consequences,  and  that  if  the  spiteful  creature  poisoned  the 
whole  family,  I  roust  not  blame  her.  Indeed,  the  woman  was  clearly  so  mad 
about  leaving,  that  mother  would  stake  her  existence  that  it  wouldn't  he  long  be- 
fore the  vixen  gave  as  such  a  dose  of  arsenic— either  in  the  pudding,  the  soup,  or 
the  vegetables,  or  something— -as  would  put  a  miserable  end  to  both  Edward 
myself.  And  I  declare  dear  mother  frightem-il  mo  so  by  what  she  said,  th  I 
really  couldn't  get  the  arsenic  out  of  my  head  for  weeks. 

Edward  only  laughed  at  me  for  my  suspicions,  and  called  me  a  stupid  woman 
and  pooh-poohed  rift  in  a  most  unfeeling  manner.  But  the  worst  of  it  was,  that 
though  he  assured  me  ho  knew  the  disposition  of  Norah  Connor  b«  •  I 

did,  still  everything  conspired  to  convince  me  that  I  was  a  (t<*tmvt  woman— (or 
the  very  day  dear  mother  had  filled  my  mind  with  the  horrid  idea,  I  declare,  if  I 
didn't  knock  down  the  looking  glass  off  the  dressing-room  table  and  break  it  all 
to  shivers,  which  of  course  fully  persuaded  me  that  a  death  most  shortly  occur 
lu  the  family.  And  again,  one  evening,  after  tea,  when  I  was  sitting  by  the  fire 
with  dear  Edward,  if  aa  perfect  a  coffin  at  ever  I  saw  in  all  my  life  didn't  jump 
out  from  between  the  bars,  and  fell  upon  the  hearth-rug  just  close  to  my  feet,  while 
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upon  turning  round,  who  can  imagine  my  horror  when  I  saw  hanging  to  the  side 
of  the  candle  one  of  the  clearest  winding-sheets  that  I  think  I  ever  beheld. 

I  now  perceived  that  there  was  no  escape  for  me;  for  though  the  looking-glass 
might  mean  any  one  in  the  family,  and  the  coffin  was  quite  as  near  Edward  aa 
myself,  still,  alas !  there  was  no  mistaking  the  winding-sheet,  for  it  pointed  right 
at  me,  and  said,  as  plainly  as  it  could  speak,  "CAROLINE  SK — N — ST — .\,  BE- 
WARK  !"  so  that,  when  I  put  the  looking-glass,  and  the  coffin,  and  the  winding- 
sheet  together,  I  wished  any  body  but  myself  would  stand  in  my  shoes,  for  it  was 
clear  that  I  had  already  got  one  foot  in  the  grave. 

All  this  took  such  a  hold  of  my  mind,  and  I  could  see  the  finger  of  fate  point- 
ing at  me  so  plainly,  that  I  declare  I  hadn't  courage  to  eat  any  thing  for  weeks, 
and  so  lost,  by  my  foolish  fears,  many  excellent  good  dinners;  for,  indeed,  I 
derived  my  chief  nourishment  from  common  penny  buns — and  which  really  had 
so  little  in  them  to  satisfy  me,  that  I  declare  I  have  very  often  eaten  as  many  as 
fourteen  a  day — though  in  the  end  I  really  found  that  I  was  falling  away  rapidly ; 
for  my  fair  readers  must  be  fully  aware  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  keep  body 
and  soul  together  with  penny  buns.  And  I  declare  I  had  such  a  surfeit  of  the 
puffy  blown-out  things,  that  really  I  have  never  been  able  to  bear  the  sight  of 
them  since. 

And  thus  I  went  on,  starving  myself  to  death  by  inches,  until  one  day, 
Edward,  having  won  a  cause,  dined  at  Westminster  with  the  witnesses ;  and 
then  if  a  dog  in  the  street  didn't  keep  howling  and  crying  all  the  evening,  like 
any  thing — just  opposite  our  house.  When  my  huslwmd  returned,  he  let  out,  quite 
by  accident,  whilst  I  was  asking  him  about  what  they  had  given  him  for  dinner, 
that  there  were  thirteen  at  table !  This  completely  quieted  my  fears,  for  I  now 
plainly  saw  that  all  the  dreadful  omens  pointed  at  my  husband  and  not  at  myself, 
while  the  simple  fact  of  the  dog  howling  all  the  time  the  thirteen  were  at  dinner, 
completely  convinced  me  that  I  was  destined  before  long  to  wear  weeds. 

The  next  day — as  I  now  saw  Fate  had  singled  out  its  victim,  and  that  my  dear 
Edward,  and  not  myself,  was  doomed  to  be  the  melancholy  martyr  of  Miss  Norah's 
poisonous  designs— I  thought  I  might  as  well  make  a  good  dinner  for  the  first 
time  these  three  weeks — though,  with  my  usual  prudence,  I  determined  to  get 
some  favourite  dish  for  my  poor  husband,  so  that  he  might  enjoy  it  all  to  himself, 
and  so  that  I  might  not  be  called  upon  to  partake  of  the  same  food  as  he  did. 
But,  that  day,  thank  goodness,  Edward  delighted  me  by  bringing  home  one  of 
his  country  agents,  a  Mr.  Fl — m — ng,  to  dinner  with  him ;  so  I  at  once  saw  that, 
as  I  carved,  I  should  have  an  opportunity  of  trying  the  effect,  of  the  different 
dishes  upon  the  visitor  before  allowing  my  dear  husband  to  peril  his  precious  life 
by  partaking  of  them.  For  as  I  had  to  choose  whether  Edward,  who  is  a  toler- 
ably good  husband,  or  Fl — m — ng,  who  is  far  from  a  profitable  agent,  should  fall 
a  victim  to  Norah's  spite,  of  course  I  could  not  help  preferring  the  lesser  evil, 
and  sacrificing  my  guest  in  order  to  save  my  spouse.  So  I  took  good  care,  all 
through  dinner,  that  directly  my  Edward  expressed  a  wish  to  taste  such  and  such 
a  dish,  to  prevail  upon  Mr.  Fl — m — ng  to  try  some  of  the  same  before  I  allowed 
my  husband  to  touch  it,  in  order  that  I  might  observe  what  effect  it  had  upon 
him,  poor  man,  before  helping  my  dear  Edward.  But  with  all  my  care,  nothing 
would  satisfy  my  self-willed  husband,  of  course,  but  some  of  the  very  veal  cut- 
lets that  I'd  had  cooked  for  myself,  and  which  I'd  made  a  point  of  not  asking 
Mr.  Fl — m — ng  to  touch,  in  order  that  I  might  have  them  all  to  myself;  so  that 
there  was  I  obliged,  after  all,  to  make  my  dinner  off  potatoes  and  cheese. 

Indeed,  all  that  week — which,  thank  heavens,  was  to  be  the  last  of  Norah 
Connor's  stay  with  us— I  took  care  always  to  have  a  friend  to  dinner;  so  that,  by 
this  innocent  ruse  de  guerre,  I  might  keep  my  husband  at  least  out  of  danger.  And 
so,  thank  goodness,  I  did;  though,  as  it  turned  out,  I  had  only  been  starving 
myself  upon  penny  buns,  and  trembling  at  every  meal  for  the  life  of  Mr. 
Sk— n — st — n,  all  to  no  good  at  all ;  for  I  verily  believe  now,  from  the  way  in 
which  Norah  parted  with  us,  and  the  sorrow  she  showed  at  so  doing,  that  the 
poor  woman  really  was  too  much  attached  to  us  by  half  ever  to  dream  of  putting 
an  end  to  us  in  so  unfeeling  a  manner. 

When  the  day  came  for  her  to  go,  I  declare  the  poor  thing  was  dreadfully  cut 
rp,  and  cried  like  a  child ;  for  she  said  she  knew  what  I  had  suspected  her  of,  and 
told  me,  in  quite  a  touching  way,  that  "maybe  her  timper  was  warrm,  but  still, 
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by  the  powers,  it  wasn't  Norah  that  would  iver  in  cowld  blood  harrm  the  hair  01* 
my  head,  and  that  she  wouldn't  have  tould  me  she  was  Cornwall,  ^ure,  hadn't 
she  known  that  to  say  she  came  from  Ould  Ireland  was  like  takiiiLr  the  blissed 
brid  from  her  mouth,  and  sartin  to  make  me  and  mycounthry  peop.o  turn  our 
backs  upon  her,  for  sure  and  weren't  the  Saxons  always  puttin'  at  the  bottom  of 
their  adver-/yzf-raints,  No  Irish  need  apply." 

We  parted  the  best  of  friends,  and  I  gave  the  poor,  honest,  bard-working,  open- 
hearted  creature,  either  five  shillings  or  half-a-crown,  (I  can't  exactly  say  which 
now,)  though  I'm  nearly  certain  it  was  the  larger  sum,  and  for  a  quarter-of-an- 
hour  at  least  she  stood  on  the  door-step  and  did  nothing  but  call  me  her  mavour- 
neen,  and  macree,  and  a  Quantity  of  other  outlandish  names,  and  kept  invoking 
blessings  on  my  head,  ana  sobbing  away  as  though  she  really  had  got,  as  Edward 
•aid,  a  bean  to  break. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Or    MY  PRETTY  MAID,  AND   THOSE    DREADFUL   SOLDIERS  WHO  WOULD    COME    TURX1NO 
HER  HEAD,  AND  PREVENTING  THE  POOR  THING  DOING  HER  WORK. 

"Heigho!  heigho!  I'm  afraid, 

Too  many  lovers  will  puzzle  a  maid." 

"  YOUNG  SUSAN  HAD  LOVERS  so  MANY,  THAT  SHE,"  &c. 

THE  servant  who  came  in  after  Norah  was  a  young  woman  whose  godfathers 
and  godmothers  (stupid  people)  had  christened  Rosetta,  as  if  she  had  been  a 
Duchess.  As  of  course  I  wasn't  going  to  have  any  of  my  menials  answering  to 
a  stuck-up  name  like  that,  I  gave  her  to  understand  that  I  should  allow  no  such 
things  in  my  house,  indeed,  but  would  take  the  liberty  of  altering  pretty  Rosetta 
into  plain  Susan.  She  was  a  nice,  clean-looking  girl,  and  was — what,  I  dare  sajv, 
some  persons  would  call — pretty,  for  her  features  were  very  regular;  still  it  was 
not  my  style  of  beauty.  And  though  h»«r  complexion  certainly  was  clear  and 
rosy,  still  there  was  too  healthy  and  countrified  a  look  about  it  to  please  me;  for 
to  be  perfectly  beautiful,  it  wanted  the  ink-resting  air  that  indisposition  always 
gives  the  face;  for  it  is  universally  allowed  by  all  well-bred  people  that  a  woman 
never  looks  so  well  as  when  she  appears  to  be  suffering  fiom  bad  health.  She 
had  a  pair  of  very  fine  blue  eyes  of  her  own;  but  I  must  confess  I  never  was 
partial  to  eyes  of  that  colour,  for  they  always  seem  to  me  to  want  the  expression 
of  hazel  ones.  (Dear  Edward  says  mine  are  hazel.)  To  do  the  girl  justice,  h«  r 
mouth  was  the  best  feature  she  had  in  her  face,  and  yet  there  was  something 
about  it— I  can't  exactly  tell  what— that  wasn't  altogether  to  my  liking.  Her 
figure,  too,  certainly  did  look  very  good  for  a  person  in  her  station  of  life;  but  all 
my  fair  readers  must  be  as  well  aware  as  I  am  that  things  have  lately  come  to 
tuck  a  pretty  pass,  and  an  excellent  timrnnrt  can  be  had  for  «o  little  money,  that 
even  one's  maid-servants  can  walk  into  any  corset-makers  and  buy  a  fiffure,  fit 
for  a  lady  of  the  highest  respectability,  fora  men-  trinV  ;  and  such  being  the  case, 
of  course  there  is  so  much  imposition  about  a  female's  appearance  now-a-days, 
that  r«illy  it  is  impossible  to  tell  what  is  natural  and  what  is  not.  When  the 
conceited  bit  of  goods  came  after  the  situation,  she  looked  «o  clean,  tidy,  and 
respectable,  and  had  on  *ucA  a  nice  plain  cotton  gown,  of  only  one  colour— being 
a  nice  white  spot  on  a  dark  green  ground,— ami  >»/  -A  a  good,  strong,  serviceable 
half-a-crown  Dunstable  straw  bonnet,  trimmed  very  plainly;  and  *«c/«a  nice  clean 
quilled  net-can  under  it;  and  tuck  a  tidy  plain  white  muslin  collar  over  one  of 
the  f|ui<  u-st  black-and-white  plaid  shawls  I  think  I  ever  saw  in  sll  my  life,  that  I 
felt  quite  charmed  at  seeing  her  dressed  tn  thoroughly  like  what  a  respectable 
servant  ought  to  be;  and  I'm  sure  I  was  never  so  surprised,  in  sll  my  born  days, 
as  when  her  late  mistress  (who  gave  her  an  excellent  character)  told  roe  the 
reason  why  they  parted  with  Susan  was,  that  she  wss  inclined  to  he  dressy ;  so 
that,  after  what  I  had  seen  of  the  poor  pirl,  I  said  to  myself— Dressy,  indeed  !— 
well,  if  they  call  her  dressy,  I  should  like  to  know  what  dressy  is !  and  engaged 
aer,  accordingly. 
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The  first  Sunday  after  she  had  come  into  the  house,  however,  I  found  that  hei 
late  mistress  wasn't  so  far  out  in  the  character  she  had  pi ven  the  minx  ;  for  ic 
and  behold !  my  neat,  unpretending  chrysalis  had  changed  into  a  flaunting  fal-lal 
butterfly.  For  after  she  had  gone  up  stairs  to  clean  herself  that  afternoon0,  if  my 
lady  didn't  come  down  dressed  out  as  fine  as  a  sweep  on  a  May-da^.  Bless  us 
and  save  us!  if  the  stuck-up  thing  hadn't  got  on  a  fly-a-way  starched-out  imita- 
tion Balzorine  gown,  of  a  bright  ultramarine,  picked  out  with  white  flowers— 
with  a  double  skirt,  too,  made  like  a  tunic,  and  looking  so  grand,  (though  one 
could  easily  see  that  it  could  not  possibly  have  cost  more  than  six-and-six — if 
that,  indeed,)  and  drat  her  impudence!  if  she  hadn't  on  each  side  of  her  head 
got  a  bunch  of  long  ringlets,  like  untwisted  bell-ropes,  hanging  half  way  down 
to  her  waist,  and  a  blonde-lace  cap,  with  cherry-coloured  rosettes,  and  streamers 
flying  about  nearly  a  yard  long;  while  on  looking  at  her  feet,  if  the  conceited  bit 
of  goods  hadn't  got  on  patent  leather  shoes,  with  broad  sandals,  and  open-worked 
cotton  stockings,  as  I'm  a  living  woman — and  net  mittens  on  her  hands  too,  as 
true  as  my  name's  Sk — n — st — n.  I  had  her  in  the  parlour  pretty  soon,  for  I 
wanted  to  ask  her  who  the  dickens  she  took  me  for.  Of  course,  she  was  very 
much  surprised  that  I  should  object  to  all  her  trumpery  finery  and  fiddlefaddle; 
and  she  knew  as  well  as  I  did  that  the  terms  I  made  when  I  engaged  her  were—- 
ten pounds  a  year,  find  her  own  tea  and  sugar,  and  no  followers,  nor  ringlets,  nor 
sandals,  allowed;  and  that  if,  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment,  I  had  omitted  to  men- 
tion the  ringlets  and  sandals,  it  was  an  oversight  on  my  part,  for  which  I  was  very 
sorry;  so  I  told  her  that  I  would  thank  her  to  go  up  stairs  again,  and  take  that 
finery  off"  her  back  as  quickly  as  she  could,  and  never,  as  long  as  she  remained 
nnder  my  roof,  to  think  of  appearing  before  me  in  such  a  disgraceful  state  again. 
When  she  went  out  that  afternoon  to  church,  the  girl  had  made  herself  look  some- 
thing decent,  and  was  no  longer  dressed  out  as  showily  as  if  she  was  the  mistress 
instead  of  the  maid. 

Indeed,  this  k>ve  of  dress  seemed  to  be  quite  a  mania  with  the  girl ;  for  I  am 
sure  the  stupid  thing  must  have  gone  spending  every  penny  of  her  wages  upon 
her  back.  And  do  what  I  would,  I  couldn't  prevent  the  conceited  peacock  from 
poking  her  nasty,  greasy  bottles  of  rose  hair-oil  and  filthy  combs  and  brushes  all 
among  the  plates  and  dishes  over  the  dresser.  And  I  declare,  upon  looking  in 
the  drawer  of  the  kitchen  table  one  morning,  while  she  was  making  the  beds  up 
stairs,  if  I  didn't  stumble  upon  a  trumpery  sixpenny  copy  of  "The  Hand-Book 
of  the  Toilet,"  which  soon  told  me  that  the  dirty  messes  I  had  been  continually 
finding  in  all  the  saucepans,  were  either  some  pomatum,  or  cream,  or  wash,  which 
she  had  been  making  for  her  face  or  hands.  And  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  while 
I  was  down  stairs  seeing  about  the  dinner,  if  the  precious  beauty  hadn't  the  im- 
pudence to  tell  me  that  she  wished  to  goodness  that  her  "  hibrows  met  like  mine 
did,  for  it  was  considered  very  handsome  by  the  hancients ;"  and  in  a  few  minutes 
afterwards,  the  dirty  puss  informed  me  that  the  Hand-Book  of  the  Tilet  said  that 
you  ought  to  clean  your  teeth  every  morning,  and  that  she  had  lately  tried  it,  and 
had  no  hidea  that  it  was  so  hagreable ;  and  then,  with  the  greatest  coolness 
imaginable,  if  she  didn't  advise  me  to  rub  my  gums  with  salt  hevery  night  before 
I  went  to  bed ;  for  that  the  lady  of  rank  and  fashion  who,  she  said,  was-  the 
talented  hauthoress  of  the  little  work,  declared  that  it  made  your  gums  look  un- 
common lovely  and  red.  On  which  I  told  her  that  I  was  disgusted  to  find  her 
head  filled  with  such  a  heap  of  rubbish  as  it  was. 

But  really  the  stupid  girl's  vanity  carried  her  to  such  lengths,  that  she  was 
silly  enough  to  allow  any  man  to  go  falling  in  love  with  her  who  liked,  although 
I  must  say  that  I  don't  think  there  was  any  harm  in  the  minx.  Still  it  was  by 
no  means  pleasant  to  have  a  pack  of  single  knocks  continually  coming  and  turn- 
ing the  poor  thing's  head  on  your  doorstep — so  that  it  was  really  one  person's 
time  to  be  popping  out  of  the  parlour  and  telling  the  girl  to  come  in  directly,  and 
not  stand  chatting  there  with  the  door  in  her  hand.  But  when  she  found  that  my 
vigilance  had  put  an  end  to  her  courtships  on  my  doorstep,  she  soon  discovered 
another  means  of  corresponding  with  her  admirers  in  the  neighbourhood.  Foi 
one  morning,  when  I  went  into  the  back  bedroom  to  put  out  some  clean  pillow- 
cases, and  I  happened  to  go  to  the  window  for  a  moment,  I  was  never  so  aston- 
ished in  the  whole  course  of  my  existence  as  when  I  saw  that  impudent  monkey 
«f  a  footman  belonging  to  the  S — mm — ns's  (whose  house  is  just  at  the  bottom 
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of  our  garden)  holding  up  a  tea-tray,  on  the  back  of  which  was  written,  in  larg« 
chalk  letters,  **  HANGEL,  CAJ»  I  CUM  To  TEE  ;"  and  I  immediately  saw  what  the 
fellow  meant  by  his  tricks;  so  I  crept  down  stairs  as  gently  as  I  could,  and  in 
the  back  parlour  1  found,  just  as  I  had  expected,  my  precious  beauty  of  a  Susan 
perched  on  a  chair,  and  holding  up  my  best  japanned  tea-tray — that  cost  ;. 
don't  know  what  all — and  on  the  back  she  had  written  with  the  same  elegant 
writing  materials — •*  HADOORED  ONE!  You  CARNT  CUM — ALAS!  Missus  WILL 
BE  Hix."  So  I  scolded  her  well  for  carrying  on  those  games,  and  daring  to 
chalk  her  nasty  love-letters  on  my  lea-trays,  telling  her  that  hers  were  pretty 
goings  on  and  fine  doings  indeed. 

And  really  if  it  hadn't  been  for  EC  ward's  aversion  to  changing,  I  do  believe  I 
should  have  packed  her  out  of  the  house— as  indeed  I  wish  I  had — then  and 
there;  for  the  way  in  which  she  went  on  towards  me  really  was  enough  to  make 
a  saint  swear,  (though  I'm  happy  to  say  I  did  not)  For,  in  the  first  place,  the 
reader  should  know  that  I'm  more  particular  about  my  caps  than  any  other  article 
of  dress.  Indeed,  I  do  think,  that  of  all  things,  a  pretty  cap  is  the  most  becom- 
ing thing  a  married  woman  can  wear;  and  if  I  can  only  get  them  distingue,  (as 
we  say,J  I  don't  mind  what  expense  I  go  to,  especially  as  it  is  so  easily  made  up 
out  of  the  house-keeping  by  giving  my  husband  a  few  tarts  less  every  week,  and 
managing  the  house  as  prudently  and  for  as  little  money  as  I  possibly  can.  But 
I  declare,  no  sooner  did  I  get  a  new  cap  to  my  head,  and  one  that  I  flattered  my- 
self was  quite  out  of  the  common,  than  as  sure  as  the  next  Sunday  came  round, 
that  impudent  stuck  up  bit  of  goods  of  a  Miss  Susan  would  make  a  point  of  ap- 
pearing in  one  of  the  very  same  shape  and  trimming— only,  of  course,  made  of 
an  inferior  and  cheaper  material ;  and  though  I  kept  continually  changing  mine, 
as  often  as  the  housekeeping  would  admit  of  my  doing  so,  still  it  was  of  no  use 
at  all ;  for  the  girl  was  so  auick  with  her  needle  and  thread,  that  she  could  unpick 
hers  and  make  it  up  again  like  mine  for  a  few  pence ;  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  any  party  who  had  seen  either  of  us  only  once  or  twice,  would  be  safe  to 
mistake  one  for  the  other — which  I  suppose  was  her  ambition.  This  got  me 
nicely  insulted,  indeed !  for  one  day,  after  having  had  a  very  nice  luncheon  of 
two  poached  eggs  and  a  basin  of  some  delicious  mutton  broth*  together  with  a 
glass  of  Guinness's  bottled  stout,  I  got  up  and  went  to  look  at  the  window  ;  and 
i  was  standing  there  with  my  head  just  over  the  blinds,  when  the  policeman 
came  sauntering  by,  and  seeing  me — I  declare  if  the  barefaced  monkey  didn't 
turn  his  head  round  and  wink  at  me!  I  never  was  so  horrified  in  all  my  litV  ; 
for  of  course  I  couldn't  tell  what  on  earth  the  man  could  mean  by  behaving  in 
su-ch  a  low,  familiar  way  towards  me  ,•  and  as  I  remained  riveted  with  astonish- 
ment to  the  spot,  I  saw  him  stop  after  he  had  gone  a  few  paces  past  the  h 
and— I  never  knew  such  impudence  in  all  my  born  days ! — begin  kissing  his  ham! 
rvs  if  he  wanted  to  make  love  to  me.  So  I  shook  my  fist  at  him  pretty  quickly  : 
but  the  jack-a-napes  only  grinned  ;  and  putting  an  inquiring  look  on  his  face,  pointed 
down  to  our  kitchen  window,  and  made  signs  with  his  hands  as  if  he  were  cut- 
ting up  something  and  putting  it  into  his  mouth,  and  eating  it.  So  I  very  soon 
saw  that  my  fine  gentleman  was  mistaking  me  for  that  stupid,  soft-,  fly-a-way 
minx  of  mine  down  stairs,  and  only  wanted  to  come  paying  his  pie-crust  addresses 
to  Miss  Susan  and  my  provisions.  So  I  determined  to  let  him  know  who  I 
was,  indeed ;  and  went  to  the  street  door  to  show  myself,  and  just  take  his  num- 
ber, and  have  the  fellow  well  punished  for  his  impertinent  goings  on;  but  no 
sooner  did  the  big  whiskered  puppy  see  me,  than  he  went  off  in  a  hurry,  like  a 
rocket,  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him.  When  I  had  up  Miss  Susan,  and 
questioned  her  as  to  whether  she  had  ever  given  the  man  any  encouragement,  she 
told  me  a  nice  lot  of  taradiddles,  I  could  see  by  her  manner,  which  put  me  in  s>. 
passion,  that  I  declared  if  ever  I  caught  her  making  up  her  caps  like  mine  again, 
I'd  throw  them  right  behind  the  kitchen  fire— that  1  would. 

Though,  really,  when  I  came  to  reflect,  in  my  calm  moments,  upon  th« 
conduct,  there  was  every  excuse  to  be  made  for  the  poor  ignorant  thing ;  for  being 
cursed,  as  the  philosopher  says,  with— what  some  people  would  have  called— s 
;T"tty  face,  and  baring  been  only  a  year  or  so  up  from  the  country,  it  was 

ml  that  the  silly  cret  tore  should  hare  been  tickled  by  the  flattery  of  the  pack  of 
fellows  who,  to  my  gret  horror,  were  continually  running  after  her ;  for  what  with 
the  young  men  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  what  with  those  dreadful  barracks  in 
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Albany  Street,  I  declare  if  our  house  wasn't  completely  besieged  with  the  girl'f 
lovers.  I  do  verily  believe,  so  long  as  that  good-looking  puss  remained  with  us, 
that  from  morning  till  night  we  had  one  of  the  soldiers  walking  up  and  down  in 
front  of  our  door,  just  like  a  sentinel — for,  upon  my  word,  as  fast  as  one  went 
away,  another  used  to  come,  for  all  the  world  as  if  they  were  relieving  guard  in 
St.  James's  Park  ;  and  really  and  truly,  the  whole  of  my  valuable  time  was  taken 
up  either  in  answering  single  knocks,  and  telling  them  for  about  the  hundredth 
time  Mr.  Smith  did  not  live  there,  or  else  in  pulling  up  the  windows,  and  order- 
ing the  vagabonds  to  go  along  with  them,  and  mind  their  own  busi; 

And  here  let  me  pause  for  a  minute  to  remark  upon  the  shameful  nuisance  that 
those  barracks  in  Albany  Street  are  to  all  persons  living  in  that  otherwise  quiet 
and  pretty  neighbourhood — for  I'm  sure  there's  not  a  person  whose  house  is 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  dreadful  place  that  isn't  wherrited  out  of  their  lives  by 
them.  Upon  my  word,  the  Life  Guardsmen  there  are  so  frightfully  handsome, 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  allowed  by  government  to  wander  at  large 'in  those  fas- 
cinating red  jackets,  and  with  those  large  jet-black  mustachios  of  theirs,  sticking 
out  on  each  side  of  their  face,  just  like  two  sticks  of  Spanish  liquorice — nor  be 
permitted  to  go  about  as  they  do,  breaking,  or  at  least  cracking,  the  hearts  of  all 
the  poor  servant-girls  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  if  they  were  so  much  crockery. 
And  what  on  earth  the  hearts  of  the  good-looking  wretches  themselves  can  be 
made  of  is  more  than  I  can  say;  for  either  they  must  be  as  impenetrable  to 
Cupid's  arrows  as  bags  of  sand,  or  I'm  sure  else  they  must  be  as  full  of  holes  as 
a  rushlight-shade.  I  don't  know  what  the  regiment  may  cost  the  nation  every 
year,  (but  of  course  it's  no  trifling  sum,  and  what  they  do  for  it  except  make 
love  to  the  maids,  I  can't  see) — but  this  I  do  know  for  a  positive  fact,  that  the 
expense  the  Life  Guardsmen  are  to  the  respectable  inhabitants  of  Albany  Street 
and  its  neighbourhood  is  actually  frightful ;  for  they  seem  to  be  of  opinion  that 
love  cannot  live  on  air,  and  consequently  always  begin  by  pay  ing  their  addresses  to 
the  cooks,  and  if  the  larder  be  good,  I  will  do  them  the  justice  to  say,  that  their 
constancy  is  wonderful  ;  and  really  the  sum  they  cost  poor  Albany  Street  and  its 
surrounding  districts  in  the  matter  of  cold  meat  alone  is  really  so  dreadful,  that  I 
really  do  think  if  a  petition  were  got  up,  and  the  case  properly  represented  to 
government,  the  Paymaster  of  the  Forces  could  not  refuse  to  make  them  a  large 
allowance  every  year  for  the  excellent  rations  served  out  to  the  soldiers  every  day 
by  the  maids.  Really  the  amiable  fellows'  appetites  seem  to  be  as  large  as  their 
hearts — and  they  are  as  big  as  the  Waterloo  omnibuses,  Heaven  knows,  and  will 
carry  fourteen  inside  with  perfect  ease  and  comfort  any  day.  Talk  about  locusts 
in  the  land — I'd  back  a  regiment  of  Life  Guardsmen  for  eating  a  respectable  dis- 
trict out  of  house  and  home  in  half  the  time,  for  positively  the  fine-looking  vaga- 
bonds seem  to  have  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  walk  about  Albany  Street,  looking 
down  every  area  like  so  many  dealers  in  hare  and  rabbit  skins,  crying  out — "Any 
affection  or  cold  meat  this  morning,  cook?"  I  don't  know  if  any  of  my  courteous 
readers  have  ever  been  in  Albany  Street  when  the  bugle  is  sounded  for  the  fellows 
to  return  to  their  barracks,  but  upon  my  word  the  scene  is  really  heartbreaking  to 
housekeepers,  for  there  isn't  an  area  down  the  whole  street  but  from  which  you 
will  see  a  Life  Guardsman,  with  his  mouth  full,  ascending  the  steps,  and  hurry- 
ing off  to  his  quarters  for  the  night.  Anybody  will  agree  with  me  that  one  Don 
Giovanni  is  quite  enough  to  turn  the  fair  heads  of  a  whole  parish  ;  but  upon  my 
word,  when  a  whole  regiment  of  them  are  suddenly  let  loose  upon  one  particular 
locality,  the  havoc  among  the  hearts  is  positively  frightful ;  and  there  isn't  a  man 
in  the  Life  Guards,  I  know,  (unless  he's  afflicted  with  red  mustachios,)  that  isn't 
a  regular  six  foot  two  Lothario.  Besides,  Mrs.  Lockley,  the  wife  of  one  of  Ed- 
ward's best  clients,  assures  me  that  there  was  one  fascinating  monster  of  a  Life 
Guardsman  who,  the  day  after  his  regiment  was  quartered  in  Albany  Street  bar- 
racks, began  bestowing  his  affections  on  the  cook  at  the  bottom  of  the  street,  near 
Trinity  Church,  and  loved  all  up  the  right-hand  side  of  the  way,  and  then  com- 
menced loving  down  the  left ;  and  she  says,  she  verily  believes  the  amiable 
villain  would  have  got  right  to  the  bottom  of  the  street  again,  had  he  not  been 
stopped  by  the  Colosseum— so  that  the  wretch  was  actually  obliged  to  remain 
constant  to  the  cook  who  lived  at  the  house  next  to  it  for  upwards  of  a  month,  at 
an  expense  of  at  least  a  guinea  a-week  to  the  master,  and  half-a-crown  to  th« 
oook,  for  tobacco,  for  the  gallant  servant-killer. 
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But  to  return  to  that  poor  simpleton,  Susan.  One  day,  Mr.  SK— n — st — n 
having  been  obliged  to  go  down  to  those  bothering  Kingston  Assizes,  upon  pro- 
fessional business,  I  was,  of  course,  left  all  alone,  with  Susan  in  the  house;  and 
really,  from  the  loneliness  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  savage  looks  of  thoee 
dreadful  soldiers,  whom  I  could  not  keep  away  from  the  place,  it  had  such  a 
dreadful  effect  upon  my  nerves,  that  I  got  quite  stupid  and  frightened,  and  kept 
fancying  I  heard  people  trying  to  open  our  street  door  with  false  keys,  and  others 
attempting  to  break  in  at  the  back.  So  I  made  up  my  mind,  when  it  was  just 
close  upon  eight  o'clock,  that  I  wouldn't  sit  there  trembling  any  longer,  and  told 
rirl  Susan  to  eat  her  supper  directly,  but  on  no  account  to  touch  the  remains 
of  that  delicious  beefsteak-pie,  as  I'd  set  my  heart  upon  having  it  cold  for  dinner 
to-motrow, — for  really,  I  do  think  it  is  as  nice  a  dish  as  one  can  eat,— and  lock  up 
the  doors,  and  get  ready  to  go  to  bed.  And  when  she  had  done  so,  I  went  down, 
and  having  satisfied  myself  that  the  house  was  all  safe,  saw  little  Miss  Mischief 
of  a  Susan  up  stairs  before  me ;  and  as  I  thought  there  was  something  odd  about 
her  conduct,  I  saw  her  into  bed,  and  took  the  key  of  her  room,  and  locked  her  in. 

I  don't  think  I  could  have  been  in  bed  myself  above  half-an-hour,  when  jost 
as  I  was  dozing  off  into  a  nice,  comfortable  sleep,  I  was  roused  by  our  area  bell 
going  cling-a-lmg-ling  so  gently,  that  I  at  once  knew  something  was  in  the  wind 
somewhere.  In  about  five  minutes,  there  was  another  pull,  louder  than  the  first, 
and  in  about  three  minutes  after  that,  another.  So  I  jumped  out  of  bed,  and 
slipping  on  my  wrapper,  threw  up  the  window,  when  lo  and  behold !  there  was 
'me  of  those  plaguy  Life  Guardsmen  waiting  to  be  let  in  at  our  area  gate. 
*  Who's  there  1"  I  cried,  pretty  loudly. 

4'  It's  only  me,  my  charmer!"  he  answered,  in  a  loud  whisper. 

"Who  are  you,  and  what  do  you  want  here  at  this  time  of  night  V  I  de- 
manded. 

44  Come,  that's  a  good  'un,  after  asking  me  to  supper  with  you,"  he  replied. 
'Come  down,  I  tell  you.  It's  only  Ned  Twist,  of  the  Guards. — How  about 
that  cold  beefsteak-pie,  my  bean's  idol  V 

"Go  along  about  your  business,"  I  said,  in  a  loud  voice,  "You  ought  to  b« 
ashamed  of  yourself—you  ought." 

*'  Come,  none  of  your  jokes,"  he  replied  ;  "I  am  so  plaguy  hungry.  I'm  good 
for  the  whole  of  that  pie  of  your  missus's ;  so  come  down,  and  let  us  in,  there's 
a  beauty." 

"  Go  along  with  you,  do !"     I  said,  in  a  very  loud  voice,  «•  or  I'll  call  the 

44  Hush-sh-sh !"  he  said,  in  a  whisper,  ••  or  you'll  be  letting  that  old  she-dragon 
of  a  missus  of  yours  hear  you,  and  then  it  will  be  all  up  with  my  beefsteak-pie, 
an^el !  And  that  will  never  do,  for  I've  just  refused  a  splendid  o'flfer  of  tripe  and 
onions  from  a  lovely  cook  in  Osnaburgh-street.  So,  once  for  all,  do  you  mean  to 
come  down  or  notl — or  I  shall  have  that  angel's  tripe  all  cold  before  I  get  back 
to  her." 

41  Go  along  with  you !"  I  cried  out,  unable  to  contain  myself  any  longer,  now  I 
hafl  heard  all  he  had  got  to  say — "  go  alon<r  with  you — 1'ain  that  she-dragon  of  a 
mistress,  and  if  you  are  not  off,  I'll  give  you  in  custody " 

But  the  words  were  scarcely  out  of  my  mouth,  before  Mr.  Ned  Twist  ran  away 
as  fast  as  his  legs  would  carry  him  ;  and  as  ho  turned  the  corner,  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  handsome  fellow's  face  by  the  gaslight,  and  knew  that  he  was  one 
of  the  very  men  who  were  always  comincr  and  asking  if  Mr.  Smith  lived  t!i 

In  the  morning,  when  I  inquired  of  M.  I   Su^an  whether  she  was  acquainted 
with  one  Ned  '!'•.•.  i  -t.  m  the  Life  Guards,  of  course  she  knew  nothing  about  the 
gentleman;  and,  unfortunately,  I  had  forgotten  to  wheedle  out  of  th 
name  of  the  party  he  really  had  come  to  see,  so  that  I  could  not  fix  her  with  any- 
thing positive. 

Hut  I  determined  to  clear  up  all  doubts  about  the  matter,  and  so  I  set  a  trap, 
into  which  my  lady  fell,  and  I  caught  her  as  nicely  as  ever  she  was  cauj 
the  whole  course  of  her  life.    I  told  her  that  I  was  going  round  to  dear  mot! 
to  tea,  (though  of  course  I  never  intended  to  be  silly  enough  to  do  anything  of 
the  kind ;)  and  accordingly  I  left  the  house,  snd  went  to  make  a  few  little  ood 
purchases  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  then  returned  in  about  an  hour's  time,  saying 
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that,  unfortunately,  mother  was  from  home,  (though,  for  the  matter  of  that,  1 
didn't  know  whether  she  was  or  not.)  It  was  very  easy  to  soe  that  my  lady  was 
quite  flustered  at  my  coming  back  so  unexpectedly.  Of  course  I  went  straight 
into  the  parlour,  and  told  her  to  bring  me  up  the  tea-things,  and  then  I  shouldn't 
want  her  any  more ;  for  I  wasn't  going  to  be  such  a  simpleton  as  to  go  down 
then,  as  I  felt  convinced  that  directly  she  heard  my  knock  at  the  door  she  had 
stowed  away  her  gallant  son  of  Mars  in  the  coal-cellar.  Just  as  I  had  expected, 
the  tea  things  came  up  in  about  half-an-hour.  When  she  brought  them,  I  pre- 
tended to  be  fast  asleep  on  the  sofa,  and  about  five  minutes  after  she  had  put 
them  on  the  table,  I  crept  down  stairs  so  softly  that  I  declare  I  could  scarcely 
hear  my  own  footstep;  and  on  opening  the  door  suddenly,  as  if  I  wanted  to  go 
to  the  wine-cellar,  lo,  and  behold  !  there  my  Life  Guardsman  was,  true  enough, 
and  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  Mr.  Ned  Twist  himself — and  though  all  the  things 
had  been  cleared  away,  still  from  the  gravy  and  bits  of  pie-crust  that  were  hanging 
to  the  fellow's  mustachios,  I  could  see  that  my  gentleman  had  been  at  my  beef- 
steak pie  with  a  vengeance.  Miss  Susan,  however,  was  far  from  losing  her 
presence  of  mind,  and  was  even  with  me  in  a  minute ;  for  she  rose  from  her  chair, 
and  ihtroduced  me  to  Mr.  Ned  Twist,  saying,  "  My  cousin,  Mam,"  while  her 
cousin  (pretty  cousin,  indeed  !)  jumped  to  the  other  side  of  the  room,  and  drawing 
himself  as  straight  up  as  a  six-foot  rule,  put  his  hand  sideways  to  his  forehead, 
as  a  marie  of  respect  to  the  mistress  of  his  relation  (I  can't  bear  such  deceit!) 
As  he  was  a  great  tall  man,  and  I  was  a  poor  lone  woman,  with  my  husband  in 
the  country,  I  thought  it  best  to  be  civil  to  the  good-looking  monster,  (though  I 
could  have  given  it  him  well,  I  could !)  so  I  begged  of  him  not  to  disturb  him- 
self, but  to  sit  down  quietly,  and  make  himself  quite  at  home  with  his  cousin. 
Then  I  went  up  stairs,  and  putting  on  my  bonnet  and  shawl,  slipped  out  of  the 
house  as  quick  as  I  could — though,  bother  take  it,  I  couldn't  get  the  street-door 
to  close  after  me  without  making  a  noise.  Then  I  went  up  to  the  first  policeman 
I  met  with,  and  told  him  he  must  come  with  me  that  instant,  as  I  wanted  to  give 
a  man  in  charge  for  robbing  me  of  my  beef-steak  pie.  But  on  going  back,  the 
bird  had  flown ;  so  I  had  to  offer  the  policeman  my  thanks  and  a  glass  of  table- 
beer, — which  however,  the  good  man  would  not  accept,  saying  that  they  were 
forbidden  to  drink  while  on  duty.  I  was  so  surprised  at  finding  such  virtue  in 
the  police  force — especially  when  I  recollected  how  I  had  been  treated  by  that 
big-whiskered  monkey — who  had  winked  at  me,  that  I  took  a  good  look  at  this 
noble  man,  and  at  once  knew  from  the  quantity  of  hair  about  the  jackanapes'  face 
that  he  was  the  identical  fellow  who  had  not  only  kissed  his  hand  to  me,  but  had 
also  wanted  himself  to  partake  of  whatever  there  might  be  in  my  larder.  So  I 
sent  him  off  with  a  flea  in  his  ear ;  and  then  turning  round  sharp  upon  Miss  Susan, 
I  told  her  that  she  would  go  that  day  month,  as  sure  as  her  name  was  Susan,  and 
that  I  hoped  and  trusted  she  would  let  this  be  a  warning  to  her — for  I  knew  very 
well  that  I  could  easily  pretend  to  make  it  up  with  her  again,  and  so  keep  her  on 
a  month  or  six  weeks  after  my  confinement. 

The  next  day  I  received  a  very  proper  letter  from  Edward,  informing  me  he 
*vas  afraid  that  business  would  detain  him  at  Kingston  for  another  week,  and  a 
ery  unladylike  and  rude  letter  from  Mrs1.  Yapp,  the  mother  of  Edward's  poor 
dear  deceased  first  wife,  telling  my  husband  she  would  be  in  town  to-morrow, 
and  that  she  purposed  making  her  dear  boy's  house  her  home  so  long  as  she 
remained  in  London. 

Oh,  gracious  goodness!  I  said  to  myself,  what  will  my  poor  husband  do 
under  this  awful  visitation  ?  for  if  one  mother-in-law  is  more  than  he  can  hear, 
what  on  earth  will  he  do  when  he  finds  himself  afflicted  with  two  1 — and  the 
worst  of  it  all  was,  that  I  saw  that  during  my  confinement — but,  alas !  I  must 
reserve  this  for  another  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

JTHICB    TKKAT8    OF    MRS.   YAPP,     MRS.    B — TT — N,     MRS.   TOOSYPEGS,     LITTLE    KIM 
SK — N — ST — N,    AND  FLY-AWAY   MISS   SUSAN. 

14  It  was  one  winter's  day,  about  six  in  the  morn, 
When  my  little  innocent  creature  was  bom ; 
There  were  doctor,  and  nurse,  and  a  great  many  more, 
But  none  of  them  saw  such  a  baby  before." 

POPULAR  SONG. 

MRS.  YAPP'S  threatened  visit  took  such  a  hold  of  me,  that  I  felt  myself  quite 
driven  up  in  a  corner ;  and  the  worst  of  it  was,  I  saw  no  way  of  setting  out  of  it 
with  any  decency.  Though  I  couldn't  for  the  life  of  me  understand  what  claim 
she  had  upon  my  husband's  hospitality,  now  that  it  had  pleased  Providence  in  its 
bountiful  mercy  to  take  his  first  wife  from  him— and  looking  at  it  as  I  did,  it  did 
seem  to  me  to  be  very  like  her  impudence  indeed  in  calling  my  husband  her  "dear 
boy,"  since  her  daughter  had  been  dead  and  gone  a  good  two  years  at  least.  Be- 
sides, of  course,  I  was  a  mere  nobody — /  was — and  not  worth  even  so  much  as 
the  mentioning  in  her  letter,  for  her  coming  couldn't  put  me  out  in  the  least— oh 
no !  And  what  would  my  lady  care  if  it  did,  for  it  was  very  clear  1  was  nothing 
to  her — not  /,  indeed  !  and  as  to  whether  it  was  convenient  for  me  to  receive  her 
or  not.  that  was  the  last  thing  thought  of;  for  if  she  turned  us  all  topsy-turvy, 
and  left  us  without  so  much  as  a  leg  to  stand  upon,  what  would  it  matter  to  her, 
so  long  as  she  was  all  right  and  comfortable,  and  could  get  her  bed  and  board  for 
nothing — for  that  was  at  the  bottom  of  it  I  could  see — a  mean  old  thing  !  Making 
her  dear  boy's  house  her  home  too  ! — her  home,  indeed  ! — her  hotel,  more  likely ; 
and  she  has  got  four  hundred  a-year  long  annuities.  Sooner  than  I'd  be  guilty 
of  such  meanness,  I  declare,  upon  my  word  and  honour,  I  'd  take  the  first  broom 
I  could  Lr'»t.  and  sweep  the  very  first  crossing  I  came  to. 

Still,  inlcr  the  circumstances,  it  was  very  clear  that  it  would  never  do  to  slam 
the  door  in  her  face,  when  she  came  to  us,  though,  I  declare,  I  felt  as  if  nothing 
would  have  given  me  greater  pleasure  than  tcThave  done  so ;  for  really  I  don't 
know  anything  more  uncomfortable  than  to  be  obliged  to  go  bowing  and  scraping, 
and  saying  a  lot  of  civil  things  to  a  creature,  when  all  the  time  you  're  wishing  to 
yourself  that  she  was  safe  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea — as  every  lady  with  her  pro- 
per feelings  about  her  knows  she  has  been  obliged  to  do  scores  and  scores  of  times. 
Of  course,  Mrs.  Yapp  would  be  professing  all  kinds  of  love  for  her  "dear  boy." 
and  be  continually  crying  up  to  the  skies  his  beloved  first  wife,  and  she  would 
naturally  expect  me  to  go  sympathizing  with  the  poor  dear,  when  really  and  truly 
I  didn't  rare  two  pins  about  the  thing.  And  it  is  so  unpleasant  to  a  right-minded 
female  like  myself,  to  be  forced  to  take  out  one's  handkerchief,  and  play  the  cro- 
codile about  a  bit  of  goods  that  one  had  never  been  a  penny  the  better  for.  Of 
course,  too,  she  would  pretend  to  be  so  delighted  to  make  my  acquaintance,  and 
unable  to  make  enough  of  me  to  my  face,  though,  directly  my  buck  was  turned, 
she  would  go  picking  me  to  pieces  like  anything.  Ausjh  !  I  do  detest  deceit. 

II  .\vi'v»T,  thank  goodness,  the  next  day's  post  brought  a  letter  directed  to  Ed- 
ward, whicn  being  in  a  woman's  handwriting,  I  naturally  opened,  and  found  to 
my  delight  that  Mrs.  Yapp  regretted  to  say  that  she  couldn't  be  with  "her  pet" 
until  that  day  week :  so  that,  as  Edward  was  coming  home  on  the  Thnrsda\ 
could  receive  the  old  thinir  himself,  and  take  that  load  off  my  hands  at  any  rate. 

Well,  on  the  Thursday  home  came  Edward.     Directly  1  heard  his  kno. 
snatched  up  a  duster  and  began  rubbing  down  the  hall  chairs,  so  that  he  might 
not  find  a  speck  of  dust  in  the  house  on  his  return ;  and  I  was  quite  glad  to  se« 
that  my  exertions  were  not  thrown  away  upon  him,  for  he  told  me,  that  it 


very  wrong  of  roe  in  my  state  to  go  fatiguing  myself  in  that  way,  and  that  he 
wished  I  would  make  the  servant  do  it.  O  said  that  if  he  expected 

Susan  to  take  any  pride  about  the  look  of  the  furniture,  he  was  mightily  mistaken, 
and  he  would  find  nimself  eater  up  alive  in  less  than  no  time,  if  I  wasn't  oon 
tinually  slaving  myself  to  death  for  him  as  I  was. 

Edward  was  in  quite  a  good  nomour,  for  he  had  won  his  cause  like  a  clever 
lawyer,  as  he  certainly  is.  though,  as  he  said,  all  the  facts,  and  the  law,  and  jus* 
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tice  of  the  case,  were  dead  against  him.  So,  when  I  broke  to  him  the  impending 
calamity  of  Mrs.  Yapp's  visit,  he  took  it  much  better  than  I  had  expected,  for  he 
laughed  and  said  he  should  like  to  see  how  old  Mother  Yapp  and  Mrs.  B--ff—  n 
vould  get  on  with  one  another;  for  he  expected  they  would  come  together  like 
two  highly  charged  thunder-clouds,  and  go  off  with  a  tremendous  explosion, 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  clearing  the  air  of  his  house,  so  that  he  would  be 
left  in  a  perfect  heaven.  And  then  the  jocular  monster  tittered,  and  said  that  if 
he  had  been  doomed  to  have  only  one  mother-in-law,  if  was  clear  that  he  must 
have  ended  his  days  in  a  mad-house,  but  that  as  Providence  had  blessed  him  with 
two,  he  was  as  happy  as  a  man  who  had  married  an  orphan  ;  for  as  mothers-in- 
law  were  the  invariable  negatives  of  domestic  happiness,  it  was  clear  that  two  of 
them  must  make  his  home  an  affirmative  paradise ;  adding  that  one  was  the  poi- 
son and  the  other  the  antidote,  so  that,  thank  Heaven,  now,  if  at  any  time  he  was 
suffering  from  an  over-dose  of  mother-in-law  B — ff — n,  he  had  only  to  make  up 
his  mind  to  swallow  a  little  of  mother-in-law  Yapp,  and  he  would  be  all  right 
a^ain  in  no  time  ;  for  the  bitter  alkali  of  the  one  would  correct  the  acidity  of  the 
other,  and  drive  off  the  dreadful  effects  of  both  in  a  twinkling.  Then  he  went  on 
giggling  and  railing  at  mothers-in  law  in  general,  and  at  my  dear  mother,  arid  the 
mother  of  his  first  wife  in  particular,  till  I  lost  all  patience  with  him  ;  for  he  de- 
clared that  a  whole  avalanche  of  treatises  had  been  written  on  the  origin  of  evil, 
and  a  mountain  of  rubbish  shot  into  the  British  Museum  about  the  cause  of  sor- 
row in  this  world ;  but  it  was  very  plain,  and  he  had  no  doubt  about  it  himself, 
that  misery  first  came  in  with  mothers-in-law,  who  he  considered  to  have  been 
sent  on  earth  to  try  the  resignation  of  Man,  and  to  prevent  the  over-population  of 
the  world,  by  setting  them  up  as  warnings  to  persons  about  to  marry  —  in  the 
name  way  as  the  horrors  of  dyspepsia  and  gout  were  designed,  simply  as  a  means 
of  keeping  persons  from  the  excesses  of  the  table.  It  was  all  very  well  to  talk 
about  Job's  extraordinary  patience,  but  what  he  wanted  to  know  was,  had  Job 
ever  been  scourged  with  a  mother-in-law;  because,  if  not,  it  was  very  clear  that 
his  powers  of  endurance  had  not  been  taxed  to  the  full.  And  he  had  the  wicked- 
ness to  say,  that  it  was  all  a  pack  of  rubbish  and  a*  cruel  imposition  for  the  law 
to  declare  that  a  man  couldn't  marry  his  grandmother  —  or  his  mother  —  or  his 
wife's  mother  —  or  his  wife's  sistSr —  for  the  plain  truth  was,  that  when  a  mac 
married  a  woman,  he  married  the  whole  family.  But  I  couldn't  put  up  with  hitr. 
any  longer,  when  he  protested,  that  if  he  had  his  way,  he  would  have  an  ac 
passed  for  the  total  abolition  of  all  mothers-in-law,  and  insert  a  clause,  that  when- 
ever a  couple  were  joined  together  in  holy  matrimony,  immediately  after  th& 
wedding  breakfast,  the  mother  of  the  bride  should  offer  herself  up  as  a  willing 
sacrifice,  to  perfect  the  happines?  of  the  bridegroom,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Hin- 
doo widows  immolated  themselves  out  of  regard  to  the  husband.  On  which  I 
very  properly  told  him  that  he  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself  to  talk  in  that  way 
of  those  poor  benighted  savages,  and  I  begged  that  he  would  hold  his  tongue  if 
he  couldn't  find  anything  better  to  talk  about,  saying  that  his  trip  out  of  town 
seemed  to  have  turned  his  head;  and  asking  him  how  he  himself  would  like 
what  he  had  proposed,  if,  supposing  I  was  to  be  blessed  with  a  daughter,  and  had 
to  be  put  out  of  the  way  when  she  got  married,  all  for  the  sake  of  completing  the 
happiness,  as  he  called  it,  of  some  big-whiskered  fellow,  that  I  didn't  care  two- 
pence about.  But  it  was  useless  speaking  to  him,  for  he  only  said  that  he  should 
be  delighted  to  see  me  setting  so  good  an  example. 

As  I  saw  that  my  gentleman  was  in  one  of  his  teasing,  facetious  moods,  I 
thought  it  best  to  turn  the  conversation,  which  1  very  cleverly  did  by  asking 
him  what  kind  of  a  woman  Mrs.  Yapp  was,  when  he  burst  out  laughing  again,  as- 
suring me  that  she  was  a  very  nice  woman,  only  she  was  too  fond  of  her  me- 
dicine-bottle, and  was  dreadfully  addicted  to  doctor's  stuff;  for  she  took  pills  a.s 
if  they  were  green  peas,  and  seemed  to  have  as  strong  a  penchant  for  powders 
as  other  people  had  for  snuff.  And  he  considerably  alarmed  me  by  saying  that 
the  worst  of  it  was,  she  had  a  strange  conviction  that  all  her  friends  stood  as 
much  in  need  of  medicine  as  she  did,  as  she  was  never  happy  unless  she  could 
prevail  upon  some  one  to  try  some  of  her  filthy  potions  or  lotions^  and  which  she 
always  would  have  it  were  just  the  things  one  wanted  ;  and  really  she  herself 
had  swallowed  so  much  rhubarb,  and  senna,  and  camomile,  in  her  time,  that  she 
liad  a  complexion  for  all  the  world  like  a  Margate  slipper,  although  she  would 
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tell  you,  that  if  it  wasn't  for  what  she  had  taken,  she  would  never  have  had  a  bit 
of  colour  in  her  cheeks.  When  she  came  up  to  town  last  time,  she  wouldn't  let 
Edward  drink  a  drop  of  tea  ;  for  she  would  insist  that  the  green  was  made  up  of 
verdigris,  arid 'that  the  black  was  all  coloured  with  lead,  and  that  the  only  way  to 
ensure  a  long  life  was  to  take  two  or  three  cups  of  good  strong  nettle  or  dandelion 
for  breakfast  every  morning,  and  which,  she  said,  she  highly  recommended  for 
family  use.  He  cautioned  me,  however,  above  all  things,  never  to  allow  her  to 
persuade  me  to  try  any  of  her  nostrums,  for  that  he  verily  believed  she  had  phy- 
sicked her  daughter  into  an  early  grave,  and  that  if  I  allowed  her  to  go  playing 
any  pranks  with  the  very  fine  constitution  I  have  of  my  own,  I  should  find  that 
her  powder  and  pills  would  bring  me  down  as  safe  as  powder  and  shot.  So  I  told 
him  that  he  wouldn't  catch  me  taking  any  of  her  messes,  and  I  hoped  and  trusted 
that  ln»  would  get  her  out  of  the  house  as  soon  as  ever  he  possibly'could. 

At  length,  the  day  arrived  for  my  lady's  coming,  and  Edward  would  have  me 
get  a  nice  little  dinner  ready  for  her.  So  I  warmed  up  some  of  the  pea-soup  we 
had  left  th-i  day  before,  and  which  was  as  nice  as  any  I  had  ever  tasted  ;  and  then 
I  thought  a  sweet,  tender,  juicy  steak,  well  stewed,  with  a  good  thick  gravy, 
would  be  as  delicious  a  thing  as  she  could  well  sit  down  to  —  indeed,  I'm  very 
partial  to  it  myself — and  with  three  or  four  pork  chops,  well  browned,  with  the 
kidney  in  them,  just  to  put  at  the  end  of  the  table,  and  a  sweet' little  plum-pud- 
ding, with  brandy  sauce,  to  face  me,  and  a  few  custards  opposite  Edward,  and 
after  that,  just  a  mouthful  of  macaroni,  with  a  little  cheese  grated  over  it,  and  a 
stick  or  two  of  celery  to  follow — I  fancied  it  would  be  a  very  nice  dinner  for  her, 
and  one  that  I  felt  I  could  enjoy  myself. 

Bother  take  it!  Edward  would  make  me  go  dancing  all  the  way  down  to  the 
Regent's  Circus,  just  to  meet  Mrs.  Yapp  when  she  came  by  the  coach,  though,  as 
I  said  at  the  time,  it  would  seem  as  if  we  were  too  glad  to  see  her.  However,  as 
my  husband,  I  regret  to  say,  never  will  listen  to  reason,  I  had  to  put  on  my  bon- 
net, and  go  to  the  expense  of  a  cab,  just  to  please  his  foolish  whim ;  and  after 
that,  to  stand  in  the  coach-office  like  a  ninny,  waiting  for  the  stage  to  come  in. 
When  it  did,  I  went  up  to  a  middle-aged  lady,  who  looked  as  bilious  as  a  bar  of 
yellow  soap,  and  asked  her,  with  a  pleasing  smile,  "whether  her  name  happened 
to  be  Yapp  ?"  But  she  looked  at  me  very  suspiciously,  and  said,  "  It  was  no  such 
thing."  And  then  I  tried  everybody  else,  but  no  Mrs.  Yapp  could  I  find  ;  so.  after 
all,  drat  it,  I  had  to  jump  into  the  cab  again,  and  get  home  as  fast  as  I  could:  and 
there  was  three-and-sixpence  for  cab-hire  literally  and  truly  thrown  away  in  the 
dirt,  (which  wasn't  coming  out  of  the  housekeeping,  I  could  tell  Mr.  Sk — n — st — n,; 
besides  a  dinner  good  enough  for  an  emperor  positively  wasted;  for  Mr.  Edward 
must  nejds  be  so  clever,  that  he  would  have  I  had  made  some  mistake,  and  in- 
sisted upon  the  dinner  being  thrown  back  for  an  hour  and  a  half  at  least ;  though  I 
declare  I  was  so  hungry  after  my  ride,  and  the  very  smell  of  it  was  so  tantalizing, 
that  I  was  ready  to  eat  the  ends  of  my  fingers  off.  When  it  did  come  up.  of  course 
it  was  all  as  dry  as  a  chip,  without  so  much  as  a  drop  of  gravy :  and  if  there  ia 
one  thing,  to  me,  worse  tnan  another,  it  is  a  rump-steak  stewed  till  it  is  quite  dry. 
There  was  the  macaroni,  too,  which  I  had  set  my  heart  upon,  all  flnoilt,  so  that  it 
was,  for  all  the  world,  like  eating  bits  of  wax-taper.  And  I  told  Ldw:i 
plainly,  that  I  wouMu't  iziv«*  a  thank  you  for  my  dinner  at  that  time  of  night,  but 
would  sooner  have  a  mouthful  of  something  with  my  tea ;  for  I  do  think  that  when 
a  body  is  worn  out  with  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  and  one  has  gone  past  one's  re- 
gular hour  for  one'*  meals, — I  do  think,  I  say,  that  a  nice  strong  cup  of  warm  tea, 
with  a  ;>inrh  or  two  of  irreen  in  it,  is  better  than  all  the  dinners  in  the  world  put 
together  in  a  heap:  for  it  does  revive  one  so,  if  one  can  only  get  it  good,  (wh 
find  a  great  dill:  - .--a-tlayn,  though  I  pay  six  shillings  a  pound  for  «••• 

upoonful  that  I  use;]  beside*,  I  declare  I  'd  sooner  go  without  my  dinner  than  my 
tea,  any  day ;  and  I  am  sure  all  my  fair  readers  must  be  of  the  same  way  of 
think  ing  as  myself. 

But  let  me  see, — where  was  I  ?  Oh,  I  remember:  I  had  left  off  at  our  dinner. 
Well !  as  I  was  saying,  oar  miserable,  dried-up  repast,  could  scarcely  have  gone 
down  stairs,  and  Susan  was  ju*t  sweeping  the  crumbs  off  the  tablecloth,  when  I 
heard  a  hackney-coach  draw  up  at  our  door,  and,  lo  and  behoM  !  who  .should  it 
contain  but  'r  it  bothering  Mrs.  Yapp  who  bad  come  with  three  hair  trunks,  a 
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portmanteau,  two  bonnet-boxes,  one  band  ditto,  and  a  bundle,  as\  if  she  was  going 
to  stop  a  whole  twelvemonth  with  us. 

When  she  came  in,  I  declare  upon  my  word  and  honour,  if  she,  wasn't  the  very 
woman,  with  a  complexion  like  fullers-earth,  that  I  had  asked  at  the  coach-office, 
whether  her  name  was  Yapp.  And  on  reminding  her  of  it,  ah'.s  said,  she  was 
very  sorry  for  the  mistake,  but  really  and  truly  she  had  heard  so  much  about  the 
tricks  of  London  people,  that  she  couldn't  be  expected  to  go  telli'ng  her  name  to 
the  first  stranger  she  met  with.  So  she  had  thought  that  the  safest  plan,  to  pre- 
vent being  imposed  upon,  was  to  jump  with  her  boxes  into  a  hackney  coach,  and 
tell  the  man  to  drive  her  to  our  house.  The  fellow,  however,  had  been  three 
hours  at  least  galloping  about  with  her,  and  had  taken  her  over  to  Stockwell  Park, 
and  Highbury  Park,  and  every  other  park  he  could  think  of,  in  search  of  Park 
Village.  For,  of  course,  the  man  saw  that  she  was  fresh  from  the  Country,  and 
Had  determined  to  make  the  most  of  her ;  so  she  had  to  pay  upwards  of  half  a 
<jovereigri  for  her  suspicions  of  me  (your  bilious  people  are  always  so  suspicious), 
and  which  I  was  heartily  glad  of. 

Of  course  she  was  so  happy  to  see  her  dear  boy,  "whose  house  she  was  going 
to  make  her  home ;"  and  declared  she  was  delighted  to  make  my  acquaintance. 
Edward  very  imprudently  would  go  inquiring  after  her  health,  when  immediately 
off  my  lady  went,  and  kept  us  for,  full  half  an  hour,  giving  us  a  whole  cataloguer 
of  all  her  illnesses  and  cures,  and  telling  us  how  she  had  discovered ,  a  new  pill 
which  had  really  worked  miracles  with  her.  As  I  kept  saying,  "  Indeed,"  and 
"  Bless  me,"  arid  "You  don't  say  so,"  and  appearing  very  interested— -though  all 
the  time  I  could  have  wished  her  further — she  had  the  impudence  to  tell  me  that, 
as  a  treat,  she  would  let  me  have  a  couple  to  try  on  the  morrow?  for  she  could 
plainly  see  my  liver  was  out  of  order — though,  as  I  said  to  myselt  at  the  time,  I 
should  like  to  know  what  my  liver  was  to  her,  indeed.  However,  I  shipped  out 
of  the  room  to  look  after  Susan  and  the  tray,  and  made  her  warm  up  one  of  the 
pork  chops,  and  bring  it  up  with  the  tea.  But  no  sooner  did  my  lady  see  it,  than 
she  said  it  would  be  death  to  her  if  she  touched  it,  and  before  she  let  me  make 
the  tea,  she  would  go  and  undo  one  of  her  boxes  in  the  hall,  just  to  get  out  a  loaf 
of  digestive  bread,  and  a  bottle  of  filthy  soda;  and  if  she  didn't  force  me  to  put 
half  a  teaspoonful  at  least  into  the  pot,  telling  me  that  it  would  correct  all  the 
acidity,  and  make  the  tea  go  twice  as  far— which  I  can  easily  understand,  as  I  'm 
sure  neither  Edward  nor  myself  could  touch  it :  for  I  declare  it  was  jmore  like 
soap-suds  than  full-flavoured  wiry  Pekoe.  The  worst  of  it  was,  loo,  I  was  obliged 
to  say  it  "was  very  nice,  I  was  sure;"  and  I  could  see  that  Edward,  laughing 
away  in  his  sleeve  at  every  sip  I  took.  Then  she  would  sit  all  the  evening  with 
her  shawl  over  her  shoulders,  declaring  that  the  draughts  came  in  at1  our  door 
enough  to  cut  her  in  two;  and,  bother  take  it,  she  made  me  go  down  stairs  and 
see  that  the  sheets  for  her  bed  were  well  aired — and  give  orders  for  a>fire  to  be 
lighted  in  her  room  —  and  the  feather-bed  put  down  before  it  —  and  a  pan  of  hot 
water  to  be  taken  up  for  her  at  ten  precisely  —  and  for  a  few  spoonfuls  of  brown 
Bujjar  to  be  put  into  the  warming-pan  with  the  coals,  before  warming  her  bed; 
adding  that,  with  a  good  large  basin  of  gruel,  and  a  James's  powder  in  it,  she 
thought  she  should  do  for  that  night.  And  really  I  should  have  thought  so  too. 
But  what  pleased  me  most  was,  that  she  said  she  was  putting  me  to  a  great  deal 
of  trouble.  And  I  should  think  she  was  too — though  of  course  I  was  forced  to 
assure  her  that  she  wasn't,  and  that  nothing  gave  me  more  pleasure  than  to  be 
able  to  assist  one  with  such  a  bad  constitution  as  she  appeared  to  have  of  her 
own.  Whereupon  she  flew  at  me  very  spitefully,  and  told  me  I  was  never  more 
mistaken  in  all  my  life,  for  every  one  that  knew  her  allowed,  that  if  it  hadirt 
been  for  her  very  fine  constitution,  and  a  score  of  Morison's  Number  Two's  daily, 
she  should  have  been  in  Abraham's  bosom  long  ago  ;  and  that  I  should  be  a  lucky 
woman  if  my  constitution  was  half  as  fine  as  hers.  So  as  I  saw  it  was  useless 
arguing  the  point  with  her,  I  let  her  have  her  own  way,  and  wasn't  at  all  isorry 
when  ten  o'clock  came,  and  I  had  seen  her  fairly  up  stairs  to  her  bed-room,  where 
she  kept  Susan  a  good  three-quarters  of  an  hour  at  least  fiddle-faddleing  and 
tying  her  flannel  petticoat  round  her  head,  and  tucking  her  up,  and  pinning  her 
ehaxvl  before  the  window,  and  what  not. 

Next  morning,  when  she  came  down  to  breakfast,  she  told  us  that  she  had  got 
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the  rheumatism  in  both  her  legs  so  bad,  that  she  had  been  forced  lo  wrap  them 
up  in  brown  paper,  which  she  said  she  found  to  be  the  best  of  all  remedies,  and 
an  infallible  cure;  and  sure  enough  there  she  was  going  about  the  house  with 
her  legs  done  up  for  all  the  world  like  a  pair  of  new  tongs  in  an  ironmonger's 
shop.  All  breakfast  time,  she  would  tell  us  how  she  had  made  it  a  duty  to  try 
every  new  cure  as  fast  as  it  came  up,  and  how  she  supposed  she  must  have  writ- 
ten in  her  time  at  least  thirty  testimonials  of  wonderful  cures  effected  upon  her 
by  different  medicines,  which,  she  said,  she  had  since  found  out  had  never  done 
her  any  good  at  all.  At  one  time,  she  swore  by  brandy  and  salt,  and  she  took 
«o  much  of  it,  that,  instead  of  curing  her  illness,  she  verily  believed  she  was  only 
curing  herself  like  so  much  bacon.  At  another  period,  she  had  pinned  her  faith 
entirely  to  cold  water,  and  she  was  sure  she  must  have  swallowed  a  small  river  in 
her  time  ;  she  had  had  it  pumped  upon  her  too,  and  sat  in  it,  and  bathed  in  it,  and 
slept  in  it,  she  might  say,  for  she  went  to  bed  in  nothing  but  damp  sheets  for  a 
year  and  more,  until  really  she  had  washed  every  bit  of  colour  out  of  her  cheeks ; 
and  she  felt  that  if  she  was  to  wring  her  hands,  water  would  run  from  them  like 
a  wet  flannel.  After  that,  she  had  gone  raving  mad  about  homoeopathy,  and  had 
nearly  starved  herself  to  death  with  its  finikin  infinitesimal  doses;  tor  whole 
weeks  she  used  to  take  nothing  for  breakfast  but  the  billionth  part  of  a  spoonful 
of  tea  in  a  quart  of  boiling  water,  and  the  ten  thousandth  part  of  an  ounce  of 
butter  to  eight  sixty-sixths  of  a  quartern  loaf;  while  her  dinner  had  frequently 
consisted  ot  three  ounces  and  two  drachms  of  the  lean  of  a  neck  of  mutton  made 
into  broth  with  a  gallon  of  water,  flavoured  with  three  pennyweights  of  carrot, 
and  a  scruple  of  greens,  and  seasoned  with  two  grains  and  a  half  of  pepper,  and 
the  sixteenth  of  a  pinch  of  salt.  Since,  however,  she  had  discovered  her  won- 
derful pill,  she  had  left  all  her  other  specifics,  and  never  felt  so  well,  and  conse- 
quently eo  happy,  before;  and  then  she  pulled  out  a  box,  and  would  make  me 
take  a  couple  of  the  filthy  little  things  with  my  tea,  saying  that  they  would  make 
me  so  comfortable  and  good-tempered,  that  I  should  hardly  know  myself  again. 

Immediately  after  the  breakfast  things  had  been  taken  away,  I  slipt  on  my 
things,  and  stepped  round  to  dear  mother's,  just  to  tell  her  what  a  dreadful  crea- 
ture we  had  got  in  the  house,  and  that  I  really  began  to  have  fears  for  my  life 
again.  When  the  dear  affectionate  old  lady  had  heard  of  Mrs.  Yapp's  fearful 
goings-on,  she  said  that  it  really  would  not  be  safe  to  trust  me  alone  with  such  a 
woman  during  my  confinement;  and  that,  as  my  mother,  she  insisted  upon  being 
allowed  to  come  and  sleep  in  the  house,  too.  Though  I  told  her  I  didn't  know 
how  we  were  to  manage  it,  unless  she  consented  to  take  half  of  Mrs.  Yapp's  bed, 
which,  I  regretted  to  say,  was  only  a  small  tent,  and  it  was  impossible  to  say  how 
it  would  ever  be  able  to  hold  the  pair  of  them.  But  the  dear,  good  old  soul  de- 
clared, she  didn't  mind  what  hardship  she  underwent,  so  long  as  she  was  by,  to 
watch  over  me,  and  prevent  my  being  poisoned  to  death  by  pills,  and  herbs,  and 
drauejhts,  and  such  like.  I  told  her,  it  was  very  kin.l  indeed  of  her,  and  I  had  no 
doubt  that  Mr.  Sk — n — st — n  would  be  as  grateful  to  her  as  I  was;  and  we  ar- 
ranged together  that  she  should  sleep  in  the  house  that  very  night. 

When  1  informed  Kdward  of  what  my  mother  had  so  kindly  consented  to  do 
for  me,  he  began  grinning  again,  and  said,  that  he  was  delighted  to  hear  it,  for 
that  he  was  sore  such  a  state  of  things  could  not  last  long,  and  that  he  should 
have  the  pair  of  them  getting  toother  by  the  ears,  and  going  at  it  hammer  and 
tongs,  ana  both  his  dear  nv>th<T*-m-!aw  leaving  the  premises  in  less  than  a  week 
— thank  Heaven  !  Though  when  I  told  him  that  I  didn't  know  where  on  earth  I 
could  put  him  to,  unless,  indeed,  I  made  him  up  a  nice  comfortable  bed  on  the 
sofa  in  the  back  drawing-room,  with  coats  and  cloaks,  and  odd  things,  to  cover 
him— for  Mrs.  Yapp,  I  regretted  to  say,  had  got  all  the  spare  blankets  we  had 


—of  course  he  must  go  flying  into  a  passion  again,  and  said  that  matters  had 
come  to  a  pretty  pass,  when  a  man's  mothers-in-law  walked  into  his  house,  and 
didn't  leave  him  even  a  bed  to  lie  upon.  And  after  he  had  railed  against  Mrs. 
B — ff— n  and  Mrs.  Yapp  till  he  was  quite  out  of  breath,  he  got  a  little  better 
tempered,  and  said,  that  as  it  would  be  impossible  for  his  two  blessed  mothers* 
in-law  to  sleep  in  the  same  bed  without  falling  out,  why  h»»  <1  what  ami- 

eablo  am  10  came  to,  so  long  as  he  could  make  them  en<  fe. 

Next  day,  nurse  came;  and  really  she  was  such  a  nice,  goodnature J,  fat.  mo- 
therly  old  soul,  that  it  was  quito  pleasant  to  hare  a  little  quiet  chat  with  h*r 
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Her  name  was  Mrs.  Toosypegs,  and  she  vras  the  widow — poor  thing- -of  a  highly 
respectable  eating-house  keeper,  who,  she  assured  me,  used  to  do  such  a  deal  in 
the  eating  line,  that  he  would  sometimes  have  as  many  as  five  hundred  dinner* 
a  day.  Unfortunately,  however,  one  evening,  "the  spirit  of  progress" — as  they 
call  it — got  into  his  head,  and  he  would  go  having  an  ordinary  for  the  Million, 
every  day,  at  every  half-hour,  at  only  fifteen-pence  a  head.  But  the  Million — 
drat  ;ern  ! — had  every  one  of  them  the  appetites  of  a  hundred;  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  there  was  no  satisfying  them,  although  he  gave  them  oceans  of 
eoup,  and  as  much  fish  as  they  could  eat,  by  way  of  what  he  called  a  damper  to 
their  raging  appetites ;  though  really  it  seemed  quite  thrown  away  upon  them : 
for,  Lord  bless  you,  when  the  joint  was  brought  up,  they  seemed  to  be  as  fresh 
and  ravenous  as  ever,  and  would  fall-to  at  the  meat,  as  if  the  Million  were  a  par- 
cel of  boa-constrictors,  and  only  in  the  habit  of  being  fed  twice  a  year.  And  she 
declared  that,  often  and  often,  the  waiters  had  to  shake  many  of  the  Million  to 
wake  them  up  and  get  them  to  pay;  and  that  when  they  swept  up  the  room  of  a 
night,  she  had,  over  and  over  again,  collected  several  gross  of  waistcoat  buttons, 
which  the  greedy  young  ogres  had  actually  burst  off  with  her  husband's  foed. 
So  that  at  last  the  blessed  Million  positively  ate  Mr.  Toosypegs  through  the  In- 
solvent Court,  and  left  him  little  or  nothing  to  satisfy  his  poor  creditors  with;  and 
this  so  preyed  upon  her  dear  man's  mind,  that  in  an  insane  moment  of  despair, 
he  raised  his  own  boiled-beef  knife  against  himself,  and  fell,  like  another  Cook,  a 
Tictim  to  the  Cannibals  who  prowled  about  To-heat-he.  After  which,  Mrs.  Toosy- 
pegs informed  me  she  had  been  put  to  it  so  hard,  that  she  had  been  obliged  to 
go  out  nursing;  and,  thank  goodness,  she  had  done  as  well  as  could  be  expected; 
for  though  she  had  no  dear  little  Toosypegs  of  her  own,  still  she  had  brought  such 
numbers  of  children  into  the  world,  that  she  could  not  help  looking  upon  herself 
in  the  light  of  a  mother  of  a  very  large  family — indeed,  she  was  always  speaking 
of  the  little  pets  she  had  nursed  as  if  they  were  her  own  flesh  and  blood ;  for  at 
one  time  she  would  talk  to  me  of  a  very  fine  boy  she  had  had  in  Torrington 
Square,  and  at  another,  of  her  beautiful  twins  at  Ball's  Pond;  and  then,  of  a  sweet 
little  flaxen-haired  beauty  of  a  little  girl  of  hers  with  eleven  toes,  that  she  had  had 
at  Captain  Jones's,  at  Puddle  Dock.  And  really,  last  year,  she  said  she  had  had 
as  many  as  eight  confinements  in  the  course  of  the  twelvemonth,  and  which  had 
been  almost  more  than  she  had  strength  to  go  through  with.  Her  last  lying-in 
had  been  in  the  suburbs,  near  Stockwell  Park;  and  what  made  her  month  very 
agreeable  was,  that  the  family  lived  in  a  long  terrace,  and  she  knew  all  the  neigh- 
bours' little  secrets;  for  all  kinds  of  strange  reports  used  to  travel  from  house  to 
house,  over  the  garden  walls,  or  else  from  door  to  door,  when  the  maids  were 
cleaning  the  steps  of  a  morning.  And  she  advised  me,  if  ever  I  took  a  house  in 
a  terrace  a  little  way  out  of  town,  to  be  very  careful  that  it  was  the  centre  one — 
at  least,  if  I  had  any  regard  for  my  reputation.  For  I  must  be  well  aware  that  a 
story  never  lost  by  telling;  and  consequently,  if  I  lived  in  the  middle  of  a  row  of 
houses,  it  was  very  clear  that  the  tales  which  might  be  circulated  against  me 
would  only  have  half  the  distance  to  travel  on  either  side  of  me,  and  therefore 
could  only  be  half  as  bad,  by  the  time  they  got  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  terrace, 
as  the  tales  that  might  be  circulated  against  the  wretched  individuals  who  had 
the  misfortune  to  live  at  the  two  ends  of  it ;  so  that  I  should  be  certain  to  have 
twice  as  good  a  character  in  the  neighbourhood  as  they  had.  For  instance,  she 
informed  me  of  a  lamentable  case  that  actually  occurred  while  she  was  there. 
The  servant  at  No.  1  told  the  servant  at  No.  2  that  her  master  expected  his  old 
friends  the  Baileys  to  pay  him  a  visit  shortly ;  and  No.  2  told  No.  3  that  No.  1 
expected  to  have  the  Baileys  in  the  house  every  day ;  and  No.  3  told  No.  4  that 
it  was  all  up  with  No.  1,  for  they  couldn't  keep  the  bailiffs  out ;  whereupon  4  told 
5  that  the  officers  were  after  No.  1,  and  that  it  was  as  much  as  he  could  do  to 
prevent  himself  being  taken  in  execution,  and  that  it  was  nearly  killing  his  poor, 
dear  wife ;  and  so  it  went  on,  increasing  and  increasing,  until  it  got  to  No.  32, 
who  confidently  assured  the  last  house,  No.  33,  that  the  Bow-street  officers  had 
taken  up  the  gentleman  who  lived  at  No.  1,  for  killing  his  poor  dear  wife  with 
arsenic,  and  that  it  was  confidently  hoped  and  expected  that  he  would  be  executed 
at  Horsemonger-lane  jail,  as  the  facts  of  the  case  were  very  clear  against  him. 
All  which,  Mrs.  Toosypegs  said,  proved,  very  clearly  ?  that  servants  were  a  "bad 
lot,"  and  that  there  was  no  trusting  'era.  with  anything,  but  what  they  must  go 
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wasting  their  time  gossiping  and  putting  it  about  all  ^ver  the  neighbourhood. 
Though,  for  her  own  part,  she  always  made  it  a  rule  to  shut  her  ears  against  all 
scandal. 

Edward  was  quite  right ;  for  Mrs.  Yapp,  when  she  foi  nd  that  dear  mother  only 
turned  her  nose  up  at  her  filthy  medicines,  tried  to  *ee  how  disagreeable  she 
could  make  herself  to  my  respected  parent.  And  I  dec  ire,  on  the  very  first  night, 
they  both  went  quarrelling  up  stairs  to  bed,  where  d  sar  mother  —  who,  being  a 
stout  woman,  has  always  accustomed  herself  to  sle*  J  cool  —  would  insist  upon 
having  two  of  the  blankets,  and  all  the  cloaks,  taken  <  tt  the  bed,  for  she  protested 
that,  what  with  the  fire,  and  the  shawl  pinned  before  the  window,  there  wasn't  a 
breath  of  air  stirring  in  the  room,  saying,  that,  for  he*  part,  she  should  like  to  have 
the  window  open.  This,  that  disagreeable  old  Mrs  lapp  declared  would  be  cer- 
tain death  to  her,  and  she  shouldn't  allow  anything  of  the  kind ;  and  scarcely  had 
poor  dear  mother  taken  the  blankets  off  the  bed,  than  Mrs.  Yapp  rushed  up,  and 
began  putting  them  on  again;  so  there  they  both  stood  for  a  good  hour  at  least, 
one  taking  them  oil'  as  fast  as  the  other  put  them  on,  until  they  got  tired,  and 
agreed  that  if  Mrs.  Yapp  would  forego  making  up  the  fire  for  the  night,  and  con- 
sent to  waive  the  warming-pan,  why,  my  dear,  good,  obliging  mother  would,  in 
her  turn,  allow  the  coddling  old  thing  to  have  aa  many  blankets,  and  gowns,  and 
cloaks  on  her  side  as  she  liked.  But  no  sooner  had  they  got  into  the  small  bed 
than  they  both  began  growling  away,  and  each  declaring  that  the  other  bad  got 
more  than  her  proper  share  of  it,  so  that  mother  told  me  that  neither  of  them  got 
a  wink  of  sleep  all  night.  And  really,  when  they  came  down  to  breakfast  the 
next  morning,  they  wouldn't  open  their  mouths  to  each  other  —  much  to  that 
wicked  Edward's  delight,  who  kept  rubbing  his  hands,  and  pressing  mother  to 
try  a  couple  of  tea-spoonfuls  of  Epsom  salts,  as  Mrs.  Yapp  did  in  her  tea,  and 
asking  the  old  she-quack  whether  she  did  not  think  Mrs.  B — ff — n's  liver  was  out 
of  order,  and  what  she  would  recommend  for  her  under  the  circumstances. 

That  evening,  whilst  we  were  at  dinner,  a  parcel  came,  with  a  letter  for  me, 
which,  on  opening,  proved  to  be  from  those  dear,  sweet  girls,  the  two  Misses 
B — yl — s's,  saying,  "  they  would  feel  much  obligeu  if  I  would  present  the  accom- 
panying article  to  one  who  would  call  for  it  in  a  day  or  two."  On  undoing  the 
parcel,  I  declare  if  it  wasn't  a  beautiful  white  satin  pincushion,  with  a  superb 
lace  border,  while  on  it  was  printed  in  pins — 


IOVUI 


This,  of  course,  was  fine  nuts  to  crack  for  Mr.  Edward ;  who  must  go  cutting 
his  stupid  jokes  upon  a  subject  which  as  I  told  him  at  the  time,  I  thought  would 
be  much  better  left  alone.  But  there  was  no  stopping  him ;  and  he  wanted  to 
vend  out  for  a  penny  worth  of  baby-pins,  and  put  an  5  to  the  stranger — saying  that 
the  Misses  B— yl— s's  had  sent  it  to  me  only  half-finished. 

On  the  22nd  of  March,  1841,  the  following  advertisement  appeared  in  the 
rimes  and  the  Morning  Post:  — "On  the  20lh  instant,  at  Duvernay  Villa,  P— rk 
V— II— gen,  R— « — nt's  P— rk,  the  lady  of  Edward  Sk — n— *t— n,  Esq.,  of  a 
daughter."  And  quite  early  on  the  morning  of  the  day  mentioned  in  the  adver- 
tisement, anybody  passing  our  house  might  have  teen  my  dear  mother  tying  ip 
our  knocker  with  a  white  kid  glove. 

My  baby  wan  the  love)  ickle  sing  of  a  duoks-o'-diamonds  that  I  thine 

I     •  T  saw  in  all  my  life  — and,  thank  Heaven !  all  its  little  limbs  were  stra 
and  it  hadn't  a  single  blemish  upon  it — if,  indeed,  I  except  some  strange  marks  it 
had  on  one  side  of  us  beautiful  littie  neck,  and  which  I  told  nurse  I  was  as  cer- 
tain as  certain  could  be  was  a  letter  and  some  figures;  for      could  make  out  a 
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perfect  F,  and  a  4  and  a  2,  and  when  I  cast  it  up  in  my  own  mind,  I  remembered 
this  was  exactly  what  that  impudent,  big-whiskered  monkey  of  a  policeman,  who 
had  frightened  me  so  by  winking  at  me,  had  got  printed  on  the  collar  of  his  coat. 
At  first,  I  was  rather  vexed  that  it  wasn't  a  boy  ;  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  had  set 
my  heart  upon  having  one.  When,  however,  I  came  to  turn  it  over  in  my  mind, 
1  wasn't  at  all  sorry  that  it  was  a  girl,  for  she  would  be  such  a  nice  companion  for 
me  when  she  grew  up,  and,  of  course,  would  take  all  the  trouble  of  the  house 
off  rny  hands.  Besides,  I  do  think  boys  are  such  Turks,  and  so  difficult  for  a 
woman  to  manage,  so  that,  as  it  was  a  mere  toss-up  between  the  two,  I  do  think, 
if  I  had  had  a  choice  in  the  matter,  I  should  have  cried  "woman"  after  all. 

I  wish  any  one  could  only  have  seen  my  dear,  dear  mother — I  can  assure  them 
it  really  was  a  treat  worth  living  for — sitting  by  the  fireside,  with  my  little  uncon- 
scious angel  lying  in  her  lap,  and  pulling  down  its  sweet  little  nose,  so  as  to  seduce 
it  into  symmetry.  She  told  me  the  first  duty  a  mother  owed  to  her  infant  was  to 
pay  proper  attention  to  its  nose,  as  really,  at  that  tender  age,  it  was  as  plastic  as 
putty,  and  could  be  drawn  out  just  like  so  much  india-rubber;  indeed,  Nature, 
she  might  say.  seemed  to  have  kindly  placed  the  child's  nose  in  its  mother's 
hands,  and  left  it  for  her  to  say  whether  the  cherub  should  be  blessed  with  an 
aquiline,  or  cursed  with  a  snub.  I  had  to  thank  herself,  she  said,  for  the  shape 
of  mine ;  for  when  I  was  born,  she  really  had  fears  that  it  would  take  after  my 
father,  and  his  was  a  bottle  ;  so  that  it  was  only  by  never  neglecting  my  nasal 
organ  for  an  instant,  and  devoting  every  spare  minute  she  had  to  its  growth  and 
formation,  that  she  had  been  able  to  rescue  it  from  the  strong  likeness  it  had,  at 
first,  to  my  father's.  And  she  begged  of  me  to  carry  this  maxim  with  me  to  my 
grave — "That  noses  might  be  grown  to  any  shape,  like  cucumbers;  and  that  it 
was  only  for  the  mother  to  decide  whether  the  infant  nasal  gherkin  should  be 
allowed  to  run  wild,  and  twist  itself  into  a  -'turn  up,'  or  should,  by  the  process  of 
cultivation,  be  forced  to  grow  straight,  and  elongate  itself  into  a  Grecian."  And 
then  the  dear,  good  body  informed  me  that,  touching  the  dear  cherub's  eyes,  I 
should  find  they  would  require  a  great  deal  of  looking  after — indeed,  quite  as 
much  as  the  nose  :  for  all  children  naturally  squinted,  and  she  thought  nothing  on 
earth  looked  so  dreadful  and  vulgar  as  to  see  a  pair  of  eyes  wanting  to  go  different 
ways,  for  all  the  world  like  two  perverse  greyhounds  coupled  together;  and  she 
was  convinced  that  goggle-eyes  and  swivel-eyes,  and,  in  fact,  every  other  variety 
of  eye  but  the  right,  merely  arose  from  bad  nursing.  Consequently,  I  ought  to 
be  very  careful  not  to  allow  any  nurse  with  even  so  much  as  a  cast  to  enter  my 
service,  until  my  little  dear  had  learnt  to  look  straight  before  it.  And,  above  all, 
I  was  to  be  very  particular,  for  some  time  to  come,  never  to  permit  my  little  petsy 
wetsy  to  look  over  its  head,  for  fear  its  eyes  should  become  fixed  in  that  uncom- 
fortable position,  and  I  should  have  my  poor  little  girl  walking  about  with  them 
always  turned  up  like  a  methodist  preacher.  Then  she  begged  of  me,  as  I  loved 
my  baby,  never  to  allow  it  to  yawn  without  putting  my  hand  under  its  chin,  to 
prevent  it  dropping  its  jaw,  or  I  should  have  the  misery  of  seeing  my  eldest 
daughter  going  through  the  world  with  its  mouth  always  open,  like  a  carriage- 
dog,  or  one  of  the  French  toy  nut-crackers.  Moreover,  she  said  she  hoped  I 
would  be  very  particular  with  the  little  darling's  little  wee  legs;  for  if  I  should 
be  imprudent  enough  to  rub  them  downwards,  as  sure  as  her  name  was  B — ff — n, 
I  should  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  in  after  life  with  no  more  calf  to  them 
than  an  ostrich's;  whereas,  if  I  took  care  to  rub  them  upwards  every  morning, 
then,  when  she  grew  up,  I  should  have  the  satisfaction  of  beholding  the  dear 
with  as  fine  a  pair  of  legs  as  an  opera-dancer,  or^  she  might  say,  a  fashionable 
footman.  So  that,  by  the  time  dear  mother  had  finished  her  instruction,  I  plainly 
saw.  from  what  she  said,  that  Nature  had  not  done  half  its  duty  to  babies,  but 
had  sent  them  into  the  world  with  their  joints  as  imperfectly  put  together  as 
cheap  furniture,  and  that  if  the  greatest  care  wasn't  taken  with  them,  they  would 
be  as  certain  to  warp  in  all  kinds  of  ways  as  any  of  the  other  articles  which  are 
puffed  off  as  such  temptations  to  persons  about  to  marry. 

My  poor  Edward  was  nearly  out  of  his  wits  with  joy  at  having  such  a  beautiful 
child;  and  the  stupid  ninny  would  go  giving  Mrs. Toosypegs  half  a  sovereign 
when  she  declared  that  it  was  the  very  image  of  its  papa — and  so  the  little  angel 
was.  But  my  gentleman  must  go  cutting  his  stupid  jokes  again,  and  saying  that 
as  he  missed  a  silver  spoon  down-stairs,  he  should  like  to  know  whether  the  child 
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had  beem  born  with  one  in  ita  mouth — which  set  Mrs.  Toosypegs  off  laughing  so 
violently,  that  she  seemed  to  think  that  she  might  as  well  work  out  her  half 
sovereign  that  way  as  any  other.  So,  upon  tha!,  Mr.  Edward  went  orij  and  said, 
that  as  it  hadn't  been  born  with  a  silver  spoon,  perhaps  it  had  with  a  Britannia 
metal  one,  which,  he  said,  would  be  quite  as  lucky,  as  every  one  knew  that  it 
was  a  very  good  substitute  for  silver. 

I  was  much  gratified  to  hear  a  gentle  ring  at  the  street-door  bell,  which,  I  felt 
sure,  was  some  one  come  to  inquire  after  my  health ;  and  as  Miss  Susan  was  out, 
I  told  Mrs.  Toosypegs  to  tell  whoever  it  was  that  I  had  got  a  very  fine  little  girl, 
and  that  we  were  going  on  as  well  as  could  be  expected.  When  she  came 
up  again,  she  told  me  that  it  was  a  life-guardsman,  with  tremendous  big  black 
mustachios,  who  said  he  was  quite  delighted  to  hear  it ;  so  I  at  once  saw  that  it  was 
none  other  than  that  dreadful  amorous  ogre  of  a  Ned  Twist,  who  was  making  such 
violent  cupboard  love  to  my  maid  j  and  I  asked  Mrs.  Toosypegs  whether  she  had 
ever  noticed  any  strange  goings  on  in  the  kitchen,  and  requested  her,  as  a  favour, 
to  keep  a  sharp  eye  upon  Susan.  I  felt  satisfied,  that  now  she  had  got  me  safe 
in  bed,  she  would  be  carrying  on  fine  games,  and  I  should  be  having  half  the 
barracks  at  supper  in  my  kitchen  every  night ;  so  I  begged  of  Mrs.  Toosypegs, 
whenever  she  went  down  stairs,  to  make  a  point  of  looking  into  the  coal-cellar, 
saying  that  was  the  cage  in  which  she  stowed  her  Robbing  Red-breasts — as  Ed- 
ward very  cleverly  calls  them. 

Mrs.  Yapp,  I  regret  to  say,  made  herself  very  disagreeable  throughout  the 
whole  business,  and  would  have  it  that  mother  was  conspiring  against  my  daughter 
and  myself  to  kill  us.  The  fact  was,  they  were  both  at  daggers  drawn  about  the 
way  in  which  my  baby  and  myself  were  to  be  treated ;  for  one  was  for  bathing 
the  little  darling  in  cold  water,  and  the  other  in  warm;  and  the  one  for  bandaging 
it  up  like  a  little  mummy,  and  the  other  letting  its  beautiful  little  limbs  be  per- 
fectly free.  One  would  have  it  that  the  soothing  syrup  was  really  what  it  pro- 
fessed to  be,  a  blessing  to  mothers,  while  the  other  declared  that  it  was  nothing 
more  than  a  poison  to  children.  As  for  myself,  one  said  I  could  never  get  round 
if  I  didn't  have  plenty  of  air,  and  the  other  vowed  that  I  should  never  get  up 
again  if  the  room  wasn't  kept  as  close  as  possible.  Dear  mother  assured  me  that 
I  could  only  gain  strength  by  taking  as  much  solid  food  as  I  could  manage,  while 
Mrs.  Yapp  persisted  in  telling  me,  that  in  my  state  I  ought  to  take  nothing  but 
slops — at  least,  if  I  wanted  to  get  well ;  and  they  used  to  pester  the  poor  doctor 
so,  whenever  he  came,  that  at  last  he  took  offence,  and  said,  that  as  he  saw  that 
I  was  in  very  good  hands,  he  thought  his  services  were  no  longer  required.  Some- 
how or  other,  Mrs.  Toosypegs  seemed  to  agree  with  everybody ;  so  that  I  could 
not  tell  what  on  earth  to  do.  Every  day  at  dinner  there  was  a  regular  fight  at 
my  bedside ;  for  mother  would  insist  upon  my  just  taking  a  mouthful  of  the  lean 
of  a  mutton-chop  that  she  had  cooked  for  me,  while  Mrs.  Yapp  declared  that  it 
would  be  the  death  of  me,  and  would  stand  begging  and  praying  of  me  to  try  a 
spoonful  or  two  of  her  nice  gruel — so,  between  the  two,  I  couldn't  get  either  any 
rest  or  food,  for  they  neither  would  allow  me  to  touch  what  the  other  recom- 
mended. And  I  do  verily  believe,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  Mrs.  Toosypeg's  giving 
me,  on  the  sly,  whatever  I  took  a  fancy  to,  I  must,  positively  and  truly,  have 
been  starved  to  death. 

Directly  the  little  cherub  of  a  baby,  too,  used  to  cry,  they  both  raced  after  each 
other  up  stairs.    One  said  it  had  got  the  wind,  and  the  other  the  stomach-ache 
and  mother  prescribed  a  spoonful  of  dill-water  with  some  sugar,  while  the  other 
stood  out  for  a*  much  rhubarb  and  magnesia  as  would  lie  on  a  sixpence. 

All  this  delighted  Edward  extremely  to  hear,  and  he  said  that  things  were 
going  on  beautifully ;  and  they  were  both  of  them  getting  as  miserable  and 
contented  as  he  could  potsibly  have  wished.    At  the  same  time,  he  desired  Mrs. 
Toosypegs  never  to  allow  the  ladies  to  come  bothering  me,  and  on  no  account  to 
pay  any  attention  to  what  either  of  them  said;  for  the  wicked  rogue  told  me, 
that,  in  order  to  brine  about  the  explosion  he  so  devoutly  prayed  for,  he  always 
made  it  a  point  of  tiding  with  both  of  them.    Accordingly,  whenever  Mrs.  Yapp 
came  complaining  to  him,  he  invariably  agreed  with  her  that  Mrt.  B— fF— -n  k 
nothing  about  the  treatment  of  infants,  and  he  should  take  it  as  a  favour  if  she 
would  Keep  dear  mother  from  interferiig  with  me  at  much  at  poisible ;— while, 
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on  the  other  hand,  whenever  Mrs.  B — it— n  asked  him  what  she  had  better  do 
he  always  told  her  Mrs.  Yapp  was  quite  ignorant  of  the  management  of  children, 
and  that,  of  course,  he  wished  my  dear  mother  to  prevent  her  from  coming  into 
the  bed-room  at  all.  So  he  supposed  it  was  this  that  made  them  both  so  deter- 
mined on  pursuing  their  own  plans;  and  though  he  assured  me  it  was  far  from 
comfortable  work  sleeping  upon  that  wretched  sofa  in  the  back  drawing-room, 
with  nothing  but  cloaks  to  cover  him,  still,  he  said,  he  shouldn't  murmur,  if  it 
tvas  stuffed  with  broken  bottles  instead  of  horse-hair,  so  long  as  his  two  mothers- 
in-law  slept  together,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  carrying  on  their  quarrels  in 
bed. 

So  matters  went  on  ;  until,  I  declare  to  goodness,  I  got  nearly  as  sick  and  tired 
of  my  own  dear  mother  as  I  was  worn  out  of  all  patience  with  the  mother  of  my 
husband's  poor  first  wife  ;  and  I  began  to  wish  to  be  quit  of  them  both  nearly  as 
much  as  Edward  did.  I  verily  believe  their  continual  quarrellings,  arid  bicker- 
ings, and  sqtiabblings,  threw  me  back  frightfully ;  and,  indeed,  Mrs.  Toosypega 
told  me,  that,  with  the  very  fine  constitution  I  have  of  my  own,  I  ought  to  have 
been  out  of  bed  and  about  at  least  ten  days  earlier  than  I  was  (it  was  more  than 
a  month  before  I  got  thoroughly  down-stairs)?  To  my  great  norror,  just  before 
Mrs.  Toosypegs  went,  she  brought  me  word  that  the  small-pox  had  broken  out 
among  the  soldiers  in  Albany-street  Barracks;  and  as  I  knew  that  those  soldiers 
would  come  bothering  after  our  pretty  Susan,  of  course  I  saw  clear  enough  that 
they  would  be  bringing  it  into  the  house  in  their  red  jackets,  and  I  should  have 
my  little  girl  catching  it — poor  innocent  dear — and  perhaps  growing  up  with  her 
face  full  of  holes,  and  looking  for  all  the  world  like  a  sponge.  So  I  determined 
pretty  quickly  on  getting  nurse  to  go  with  me  to  the  establishment  in  Blooms- 
bury-square,  and  get  the  sweet  cherub  vaccinated. 

Accordingly,  on  the  morrow,  we  jumped  into  a  cab,  and  went  down  to  the 
place.  When  we  got  there,  I  may  safely  say  I  never  saw  such  a  beautiful  sight 
in  all  my  life.  If  there  was  one  dear  little  baby,  I  'm  sure  there  must  have  been 
at  least  a  hundred  ;  and  I  really  felt  as  if  I  could  have  tajcen  them,  all  in  my  arms, 
and  hugged  them  every  one  —  though,  I  must  say,  that  the  noise  they  made  was 
almost  too  much  for  me,  for  what  with  the  cries  of  some  fifty  of  them,  and  the 
prattling  of  the  mothers  to  the  rest  —  I  declare  it  was  for  all  the  world  like  the 
parrot-room  at  the  Zoological  Gardens.  When  my  turn  came  for  going  in  with 
my  child  to  the  doctor,  I  told  Mrs.  Toosypegs  she  must  take  the  child,  for  I  knew 
I  should  never  be  able  to  bear  the  sight  of  that  unfeeling  wretch  of  a  doctor 
poking  his  great  big  lancet  into  its  pretty  little  arms;  and  that  I  should  go  making 
a  stupid  of  myself,  and  fainting  right- off  at  the  first  drop  of  blood  I  saw.  So  in 
went  nurse,  while  I  stopped  outside,  and,  to  drive  the  thoughts  out  of  my  mind, 
I  began  playing  with  a  very  nice  respectable  child  that  was  next  to  me.  While 
1  was  amusing  myself  in  this  way,  a  poor  woman,  seeing  my  arms  empty,  came 
up  to  me,  and  asked  me  if  I  would  be  kind  enough  to  hold  her  child  for  a  few 
minutes,  while  she  stepped  out  to  get  a  glass  of  water,  for  the  heat  of  the  place 
was  really  too  much  for  her.  Of  course,  I  was  very  glad  to  oblige  her,  like  a 
stupid,  and,  taking  her  baby,  I  said,  "  Certainly,  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure" 
—though,  if  I  had  known  what  was  going  to  happen  then,  I  most  assuredly  would 
have  seen  her  further  first. 

When  nurse  came  back  with  my  own  poor  dear  little  thing  crying  its  beautifni 
blue  eyes  out,  I  told  her  to  sit  down  with  it  just  for  a  moment,  while  I  went  and 
looked  after  the  other  poor  thing's  mother,  who,  I  feared,  from  the  time  she  had 
been  gone  for  the  drop  of  water  she  spoke  about,  must  have  fainted  off  in  the 
passage  !  But  though  I  looked  all  about  for  her,  both  outside  and  inside  the  house, 
to  my  great  horror,  she  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  So  I  marched  back,  and  sat 
down,  and  waited  until  all  the  mothers  and  children  had  gone,  and  nurse  and 
myself  and  the  two  babies  were  the  only  people  left  in  the  place,  when  I  really 
began  to  grow  dreadfully  alarmed,  for  I  felt  assured  that  some  dreadful  accident 
or  mistake  must  have  occurred.  And  when  the  porter  came  to  tell  me  I  muet 
go,  as  he  wanted  to  shut  up  the  doors,  I  informed  him  of  what  had  happened, 
and  asked  him  to  let  me  leave  the  brat  with  him,  so  that  he  might  give  it  to  the 
mother  when  she  called.  But  the  brute  would  not  hear  of  such  a  thing,  and  said 
that  the  best  way  would  be  for  me  to  take  it  home  with  me,  and  leave  my  addiest 
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with  him,  and  then  he  could  send  the  mother  up  to  me  when  she  came  after  it. 
Accordingly  I  gave  the  man  my  card,  with  particular  instructions  that  he  was  to 
make  the  woman  come  on  to  me  as  fast  as  her  legs  would  carry  her,  directly 
she  called ;  for  as  I  very  truly  sai^at  the  time,  I  didn't  know  how  1  should  ever 
be  able  to  get  through  the  night  with  the  pair  of  them. 

Wnen  we  got  home,  there  was  a  fine  piece  of  work  with  the  pair  of  them,  for 
the  little  brat  of  a  stranger  wouldn't  eat  a  thing,  though  we  tried  with  both  thn 
spoon  and  the  bottle,  and  really  squalled  in  such  a  way  that  I  was  obliged  to 
it  something  to  pacify  it.     Edward  was  so  surly  at  the  noise  the  two  children 
made,  that  I  really  thought,  what  with  the  noise  he  and  the  babies  made,  I  should 
have  gone  clean  out  of  my  senses;  for  he  said,  I  didn't  seem  to  think  tha- 
mothers-in-law  were  sufficient  to  have  in  the  house  at  once,  but  I  must  go  adding 
to  them  two  babies. 

I  really  do  believe  it  must  have  been  nearly  eleven  o'clock  before  \  had  the 
doors  done  up,  for  I  made  certain  that  brute  of  a  mother  would  never  think  of 
leaving  her  child  with  me  all  night.  But  I  soon  found  myself  preciously  mis- 
taken, for,  on  undressing  the  poor  little  half-starved  thing,  I  declare  if  there  waa 
not  tacked  to  the  body  of  it?  little  petticoat  a  strip  of  paper,  on  which  was  writ- 
ten : — <;  Plese  to  treet  im  wel — Is  name  is  Alfred  ;" — so  that  it  was  now  as  plain 
as  the  nose  on  my  face  I  had  been  made  a  regular  fool  of,  and  the  unfeeling 
wretch  of  a  mother,  observing,  I  dare  say,  my  love  for  children,  and  that  1  was 
very  well  dressed,  was  induced  to  single  me  out,  drat  her  !  as  her  victim  ;  for  of 
course  it  was  her  intention,  from  the  first,  to  make  me  adopt  her  brat,  whether  I 
liked  it  or  not. 

As  it  was  impossible  to  send  the  infant  round  to  the  work-house  at  fliat  late 
hour  of  the  night,  why,  I  was  obliged  to  take  it  up-stairs  to  bed  with  me,  and  a 
precious  night  bom  Edward  and  I  had  of  it,  goodness  knows!  For  directly  that 
little  brute  of  an  Alfred  began  to  cry,  of  course  he  set  my  little  pet  of  a  Kate  off, 
too;  consequently,  while  I  was  trying  to  get  the  one  off  to  sleep  with  a  drop,  I 
was  obliged  to  make  Edward  set  up  in  bed  and  rock  the  other,  which  he  did,  all 
the  while  grumbling  and  abusing  me  in  a  most  shameful  manner;  wondering  how 
I  could  ever  have  been  such  a  born  idiot  to  have  allowed  myself  to  have  nad  a 
strange  child  put  upon  me  in  such  a  place. 

Early  in  the  morning,  immediately  after  Edward  had  left  for  business,  I  sent 
Susan  off  to  the  workhouse  with  the  squalling  young  nrchinr  instructing  her  to 
tell  the  parish  authorities  how  shamefully  I  had  been  imposed  upon,  and  to  say 
that  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty,  under  the  circumstances,  to  hand  it  over  to  them. 
But,  hang  it !  there  seemed  to  be  no  chance  of  getting  rid  of  the  brat,  for  back 
came  Susan,  all  in  a  fluster,  and  said  that  the  porter  at  the  gate  had  told  her,  in  a 
very  impudent  manner,  that  I  must  come  round  myself  the  next  Board  day  and 
represent  the  case  to  the  Guardians;  and  if  the  facts  would  bear  investigation, 
why,  perhaps  they  might  make  out  an  order  to  have  it  admitt 

Here  was  a  pretty  state  to  be  in ;  for  Susan  said  the  next  Board  day  wasn't  for 
five  days  to  come,  and  it  was  impossible  for  me  ever  to  think  of  keeping  the  child 
all  that  time,  and  I  really  felt  as  if  I  could  have  put  it  in  the  old  fish-basket  we 
had  in  the  house,  ami  tied  it  to  the  first  knocker  that  I  came  to.  Indeed,  as  it 
was,  I  did  go  up-stairs  to  Mrs.  Yapp,  and  both  dear  mother  and  m  1.  for 

upwards  of  an  hour,  as  hard  as  ever  we  could,  to  get  her  to  adopt  the  poor  little 
foundling.  But  of  course  it  was  of  no  use  appealing  to  the  maternal  feeling*  of  a 
hard-hearted  creature  like  her;  for  we  couldn't  get  her  to  take  it,  although  both 
of  us  kept  pointing,  out  to  her  what  a  comfort,  we  had  no  doubt,  it  would  grow 
up  to  be  to  her  in  her  old  age,  an  1  wh.u  a  noble  act  she  would  be  doing  in 


ing  the  poor  little  innocent  dear  from  the  work-house,  and.  might  be.  a  priton ; 
saying  that  it  was  impossible,  under  the  circumstances,  to  tell  what  would  become 
of  it — but  it  was  all  to  no  use.  Although  she  has  got  four  hundred  a-year,  and 
no  children,  still  the  mean  old  thing  positively  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  poor  dear  little  "  incumbrance."  but  I  do  verily  believe  that  if  the  child  had 
only  had  the  good  luck  to  be  eickly,  she  would  willingly  hare  consented  to  bare 
acted  the  part  of  a  mother  to  it,  if  it  was  only  for  the  take  of  having  some  one  te 

Consequently,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  send  it  down  to  Edward  by  Susan,  telling 
bum  what  the  work-house  people  bad  said,  and  begging  him  to  go  up  to  them 
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with  it,  and  make  them  take  it  in  directly,  as  I  told  him  he  must  very  well  knovi 
they  were  in  law  bound  to  do. 

In  about  two  hours,  Susan  came  back,  like  a  good  girl,  to  my  infinite  delight, 
without  the  baby.  When  I  asked  her  what  on  earth  she  hail  donu  with  it,  I 
thought  I  should  have  died  with  laughter;  for  sne  told  me,  that  on  her  way  down 
to  Chancery  Lane  she  had  met  with  Mary  Hooper — who  had  been  a  fellow-servant 
of  hers,  and  who  is  now  living  as  nursery-maid  at  Mr.  C — tl — n's,  the  solicitor,  in 
John  Street,  Bedford  Row — and  as  she  was  going  to  lake  the  two  little  Misses 
C— tl — n  for  a  walk  in  Gray's-inn  Gardens,  of  course  my  Miss  Susan  must  go  in 
with  her. 

While  she  was  there,  she  said,  there  were  some  impudent  young  barristers, 
whose  chambers  were  on  the  ground-floor,  leaning  out  of  one  of  the  windows  at 
the  back,  and  smoking  their  nasty  cigars,  and  playing  the  fool  with  the  nursery- 
maids, instead  of  minding  their  business.  And  as  she  was  walking  up  and  down, 
they  must  needs  go  getting  into  conversation  with  her;  and  pretending  to  admire 
the  baby  she  had  got  in  her  arms,  first  asking  her  how  old  it  was,  and  then 
declaring  that  they  never  before,  in  the  whole  course  of  their  lives,  saw  such  a 
fine  boy  for  his  age;  and  then  inquiring  whether  it  was  her  own,  and  a  whole 
pack  of  other  rubbish  besides.  At  last  one  of  the  gentlemen,  who  she  said  had 
got  red  hair  and  sandy  whiskers,  begged  to  be  allowed  to  give  the  dear  little  baby 
a  kiss,  as  he  was  passionately  fond  of  children.  So  she  handed  the  child  up  to 
him,  and  no  sooner  had  the  sharp  fellow  got  hold  of  it,  than  he  refused  to  let  her 
have  it  back  again,  unless  she  came  round  to  their  chambers  and  fetched  it  her- 
self; whereupon  Susan  told  him,  that  as  he  wouldn't  give  the  child  up  without  it, 
she  supposed  she  must.  But  no  sooner  had  she  got  outside  the  gardens,  than  it 
very  properly  struck  her,  that  as  the  gentleman  was  so  fond  of  children,  she  might 
just  as  well  leave  it  with  him  altogether,  instead  of  letting  it  go  to  the  workhouse, 
poor  little  pet ! 

I  really  thought  I  should  have  killed  myself  with  laughing,  for  I  remembered 
I  had  that  very  morning,  before  sending  the  infant  round  to  the  workhouse,  sewed 
on  again  the  identical  strip  of  paper  which  I  had  found  stitched  on  to  its  little 
petticoat  body,  just  to  show  it  to  the  workhouse  authorities,  and  which  requested 
the  party  into  whose  hands  the  poor  babe  fell  to  treat  it  kindly,  and  that  its  name 
was  Alfred. 

I  told  Susan  I  was  very  much  pleased  with  what  she  had  done,  and  I  gave  her 
five  shillings,  and  said  she  might  go  out  for  a  holiday  as  soon  as  she  liked,  adding, 
that  she  had  in  a  very  clever  manner  given  the  impudent  fellows  a  good  deal 
more  than  they  sent,  and  in  a  way  that  not  only  showed  she  was  one  too  many 
for  them,  but  would  teach  them  never  again  to  go  making  Jove  to  the  child  for 
the  sake  of  the  maid. 

When  Edward  came  home,  he  was  as  pleased  as  Punch.  He  declared  it  just 
served  the  lawyers  right,  and  was  a  bit  of  sharp  practice  that  did  fcasan  much 
credit.  And  then  he  made  a  very  good  pun  upon  it,  for  he  said  that  he  had  a 
very  great  mind  to  go  down  and  stick  a  board  up  in  the  gardens  opposite  the  win- 
dow of  the  young  fellow  to  whom  Susan  had  handed  the  innocent  creature,  with 
"  Lambs  taken  in  to  Gray's  Inn  here,"  painted  in  large  letters  upon  it. 


CHAPTER  LX. 

HOW,  WHAT  WITH   ONE  THING  AND   ANOTHER,  IT   REALLY  IS  A  MERCY  THAT   I  WAi 
NOT   IN   MY   GRAVE   LONG   AGO. 

"  For  there  's  nae  luck  about  the  house, 

There's  nae  luck  at  a', 
There 'a  little  pleasure  in  the  house,"  &c. 

44  THERE'S  NAE  LUCK  ABOUT  THE  HOUSE." 

POSITIVELY  I  was  no  sooner  out  of  one  scrape,  than,  as  sure  as  the  next  day 
came  round,  I  was  safe  to  be  in  another.  The  beauty  of  it  was,  too,  that  my 
unlucky  stars  (and  having  been  born  under  Saturn,  the  reader  may  well  imagine 
that  I  've  had  no  very  pleasant  time  of  it)  seemed  determined  I  should  invariably 
be  the  victim  of  other  people's  misdemeanours.  For  I  always  thought  that  that 
old  quack  of  a  Mrs.  Y app  would  be  the  death  of  some  of  us,  with  her  filthy 
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medicines,  and  so  she  nearly  was — indeed,  it 's  quite  a  mercy  tuat  the  whole 
house  wasn't  dead  and  buried  long  ago. 

I  think  1  mentioned  somewhere  before,  that  the  old  hen  had  got  four  hundred 
a  year,  but  positively,  if  it  had  only  been  five-and-twenty,  she  couldn't  have 
stingier  than  she  was.    I  never  knew  her  give  a  penny  away  to  a  soul,  and  as  for 
making  any  present  to  my  dear  little  Kitty-pitty,  bless  you,  not  even  so  much  as 
a  mere  six-and-sixpenny  coral  and  bells  did  she  give  the  angel,  and  which  I 
thought  was  the  very  least  she  could  have  done,  alter  we  had  been  keepin- 
in  the  handsome  way  we  had,  without  expecting  the  least  return  for  it.     If  she 
could  have  a  farthing  she  would  walk  her  legs  off;  indeed,  I've  known  her  $• 
miles  just  to  get  a  thing  a  halfpenny  a  pound  cheaper,  though  she  must  have 
worn  out  at  least  sixpenny-worth  of  shoe  leather  in  the  journey. 

Well,  in  one  of  her  rambles  after  bargains,  the  old  thing  had  stumbled  upon  a 
little  poking  hole  of  an  out-of-the-way  chemist's  shop,  with  a  bill  in  the  window, 
announcing  that  they  (pretty  they!)  were  now  selling  their  best  Epsom  salts  at 
the  low  price  of  seven  pounds  a  shilling;  and  as  my  lady  was  in  the  habit  of 
paying  twopence  and  threepence  for  every  pound  weight  of  the  stuff  she  swallowed, 
way  this  was  a  temptation  that  she  could  not  resist;  so  she  must  needs  go  pranc- 
ing into  the  shop,  saying  she  would  take  one  pound  just  to  try. 

Tiie  old  thing  came  home  to  dinner,  quite  full  of  her  bargain,  and  she  would 
undo  the  parcel,  and  show  us  what  a  beautiful  quality  the  stuff  was;  declaring, 
that  if  it  only  turned  out  as  good  as  she  expected,  she  would  buy  all  there  was  in 
the  place,  for  they  were  so  cheap,  she  said,  that  she  felt  perfectly  satisfied  they 
must  have  been  stolen,  — and  promising  herself  a  couple  of  ounces  of  it,  by  way 
of  a  nice  treat  in  the  morning. 

At  breakfast,  the  next  day,  she  told  us  that  it  seemed  as  if  some  superior 
power  had  led  her  to  buy  her  salts  yesterday ;. for  she  had  just  heard  from  Susan 
that  the  small-pox  had  already  reached  the  next  door  but  one,  and  she  had  no 
doubt  that  it  would  be  our  turu  next.  Then  she  went  on  so  dreadfully  about  it, 
and  we  all  got  so  terribly  alarmed,  that  we  were  ready  to  do  anything  —  for  she 
kept  dinning  in  our  ears,  that  vaccination  was  only  good  for  seven  years,  and  that 
the  only  chance  we  had  of  escaping- it,  and  preventing  our  faces  being  pitted  all 
over  like  a  honeycomb,  was  to  sweeten  our  blood  with  a  little  cooling  med. 
and  that  really  a  spoonful  or  two  of  her  salts  all  round  was  just  the  very  thing  we 
wanted.  Edward  too  seemed  to  take  a  delight  in  aggravating  the  horrors  of  the 
16,  and  exaggerating  the  virtues  of  the  remedy  which  Airs.  Yapp  had  pre- 
scribed  for  us,  and  kept  on  until  at  last  we  did  as  she  wished,  and  swallowed  a 
B  of  spoonfuls  each.  After  which  I  had  Miss  Susan  up,  and  made  her  take 
some,  as  well,  for  I  had  no  idea  of  having  her  laid  up  in  the  house,  and  paying, 
goodness  knows  what  amount,  in  doctor's  bills  for  her.  But  she  was  too  much 
afraid  of  her  complexion  and  beauty  being  spoiled  to  require  much  persuasion. 

Edward  had  gone  to  chambers  when  dear  mother,  who  was  reading  the  adver- 
tisements in  the  7'imcs,  gave  a  loud  scream,  and  cried  out,  "  We  are  all  poisoned  !" 
And  sure  enough  she  showed  me  an  advertisement  at  the  top  of  the  second 
column  in  the  first  page,  headed  CAUTION,  and  running  as  follows: — 

'"THE  stout,  elderly  Lady,  with  tortoiseshell  spectacles,  and  dressed  in  a  black 
•*-  straw  bonnet,  trimmed  with  cnnary  ribbon,  with  a  •mall  squirrel  tippet,  and  n  black 
German  velvet  gown,  is  earnestly  requested  not  to  take  any  of  the  pound  of  Salts  she  bought 
«t  th«  CliriniNt'a  iii  M— urn— in  "Sir— t,  S— v— n  D — Is,  and  said  she  would  have  more  if 
•he  liked  thorn,  as  through  the  mistake  of  an  inexperienced  apprentice,  the  was  serve 
Oxalic  Acid  inn- 
No  one  can  imagine  th»  dreadful  state  this  threw  as  all  into,  and  it  van  at 
mm  h  as  I  could  do  to  prt.  nl  mother  from  flying  at  Mrs.  Yapp  and  tearii. 
to  pieces,  limb  by  limb,  on  the  spot ;  only  I  said  that  she  had  much  better  turn 
her  thoughts  to  some  antidote,  and  leave  the  wretched  old  woman  to  bur  own 
dreadful  feelings.  Whereupon,  dear  mother  merely  called  her  a  murderess  some 
half-do/en  times,  and  gave  her  to  understand,  that  even  if  the  was  lucky  enough 
to  get  over  it,  as  sure  as  their  names  were  Yapp  and  B — ff— n,  she  would  have 
her  hung  for  it.  The  old  one.  however,  told  her  not  to  talk  in  that  foolish  way — 
as  she  had  done  it  all  for  the  best — but  to  see  about  taking  as  much  chalk  or  lime 
as  we  possibly  could,  as  that  was  the  only  thing  that  could  save  us.  And  then 
I  declared  if  the  old  thing  didn't  seize  hold  of  the  fire  shovel  with  one  hand,  and 
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a  plate  off  the  breakfast  table  with  the  other,  and  jumping  up  on  a  chair,  Degan 
Kcraping  away  at  my  beautiful  ceiling,  whilst  'l  ran  down-stairs,  and.  tolling  Susan 
what  had  happened,  and  what  Mrs.  Yapp  had  prescribed  as  antidote,  we  both  of 
us  made  a  rush  at  the  plaster  of  Paris  images  that  the  girl  had  stuck  up  over  the 
mantelpiece;  and  whilst  she  was  devouring  her  beautiful  painted  parrot.  I  eat 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  all  but  his  boots. 

Dear  mother,  who  wouldn't  believe  in  anything  that  Mrs.  Yapp  said,  declared 
that  nothing  would  do  her  good  but  candles,  arid  the  poor  dear  son  I  had  irot  through 
a  whole  rushlight  and  the  better  part  of  a  long  six,  by  the  time  that  Mrs.  Toosy- 
pegs (whom  I  had  packed  off  in  a  cab  to  our  doctor,  and  the  chemist  who  had 
told  Mrs.  Yapp  the  poison,  and  for  Edward)  got  back  to  us  again,  briniring  thu 
chemist  himself  with  her,  and  who  said  he  was  happy  to  inform  us  that  it  WMH 
nil  a  mistake,  and  that  the  packet  of  oxalic  acid,  which  they  had  fancied  tir: 
young  man  had  served  the  lady  in  a  tortoiseshell  spectacles  with,  had  been  nuiul, 
and  that  we  had  taken  nothing  but  the  very  best  Epsom  salts  after  all. 

Edward  came  rushing  in  shortly  afterwards ;  and  when  he  heard  that  it  had 
only  been  a  false  alarm,  I  declare  if  he  didn't  fall  down  on  the  sofa,  and  nearly 
split  his  sides:  which  made  us  all  BO  wild,  that  I  really  felt  as  if  I  could  have 
boxed  the  ears  of  the  unfeeling  monster;  and  I  know  for  a  positive  fact  that  dear 
mother's  hands  were  itching  to  do  it  as  well.  As  it  was,  the  good  old  soul  rated 
him  soundly;  for  not  being  able  to  contain  herself,  she  flew  out  at  him,  and  told 
him  that  he  ouaht  to  be  ashamed  of  himself  to  lie  there,  as  he  was,  chuckling 
over  the  distresses  of  the  very  woman  whom  he  had  sworn  to  love  and  cherish  in 
sickness  as  well  as  in  health — to  say  nothing  of  herself,  who  was  my  mother — 
and  that  at  a  time,  too,  when  he  ought  to  go  down  on  his  bended  knees,  and 
thank  his  stars  for  our  miraculous  escape.  But  Edward  only  grinned  the  more, 
and  kept  telling  her  that  it  was  as  good  fun  as  the  Derby-day,  and  that  he  had 
never  known  snch  capita!  sport  after  the  Epsom  Cup  before. 

This  was  too  much  for  my  beloved  parent;  and  she  didn't  hesitate  to  tell  him 
that  she  wouldn't  stop  in  the  house  another  minute  ;  and,  after  his  inhuman,  and. 
she  might  say,  ungentlemanly  conduct,  would  never  set  foot  in  it  again  so  long 
as  she  lived.  "  And  accordingly,  out  of  the  room  she  bounced,  and  up-stairs  she 
went,  and  having  packed  up  her  things,  off  she  took  herself. 

Directly  Edward  found  how  well  he  had  got  rid  of  dear  mother,  he  began  to 
see  what  he  could  do  with  Mrs.  Yapp.  But  though  he  said  all  kinds  of  sharp, 
cutting  things  to  her,  still  it  was  no  good,  for  she  hadn't  got  mother's  fine  spirit, 
and  really  seemed  to  be  as  hard  to  get  out  of  the  house  as  black  beetles  are. 
However,  a»  one  time,  he  did  make  her  say,  that  directly  she  learnt  that  her  house 
in  the  country  was  fii  to  receive  her,  and  the  smell  of  the  paint  was  fairly  out  of 
it,  she  would  not  trouble  us  any  more  with  her  company. 

When  at  night  I  talked  over  the  circumstances  with  Edward,  I  could  not  help 
confessing  to  him,  I  was  far  from  sorry  that  dear  mother  had  left,  and  that  there 
was  a  prospect  of  Mrs.  Yapp  doing  the  same  shortly — for,  what  with  one  and  the 
other,  they  so  tormented  poor  Susan,  that  I  declare  it  was  one  round  of  noises 
from  morning  till  night.  First  Mrs.  Yapp  would  come  to  me,  saying,  that  Susan 
had  insulted  her  in  a  most  disrespectful  manner;  and  then  Mrs.  B — ff — n  would 
march  up  to  tell  me  that  she  couldn't  get  Susan  to  do  a  thing  for  her.  And  after 
that  I  should  have  Mrs.  Toosypegs  come  tearing  up  to  say,  that  Susan  had  had 
the  impudence  to  assert  that  the  kitchen  was  no  place  of  hers;  and  lastly,  up 
would  come  Miss  Snsan  herself,  to  know  who  was  her  Missus — and  whether  it 
was  Mrs.  Yapp,  Mrs.  B — ff — n,  Mrs.  Toosypegs,  or  myself;  and  declaring  that  it 
was  more  than  one  pair  of  hands  could  do  to  attend  to  the  whole  of  them.  So  as 
Mrs.  B — ff — n  had  gone,  and  Mrs.  Toosypegs  was  going  on  the  morrow,  and  Mrs. 
Yapp  had  threatened  to  go  in  a  few  days,  why,  thank  heavens,  there  seemed  to 
be  a  chance  of  some  peace  and  comfort  at  last. 

The  day  after  Mrs.  Toosypegs  had  left,  Susan  came  to  ask  me  whether  it  would 
be  convenient  for  me  to  let  her  have  a  holiday  on  the  morrow,  and  as  I  had  been 
etupid  enough  to  promise  her  one  for  getting  rid  of  the  strange  child  in  the  clever 
way  she  had,  I  didn't  see  how  I  could  well  refuse,  and  consented  to  let  her  have 
one  accordingly. 

On  the  morrow,  hearing  my  lady  come  down-stairs,  I  went  to  the  window  to 
see  how  ehe  looked ;  for  I  felt  certain  that  she  would  be  dressed  out  to  death- 
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Sore  enough,  there  she  was,  with  at  least  six  flounce*  to  her  skirt,  and  a  black 
trumpery  imitation  blond  lace  bonnet,  with  a  lot  of  bright  red  flowers  stuck  ail 
about  it,  and  what  I  would  stake  my  existence  was  Mrs.  Yapp's  green  silk  para- 
sol— for  I  knew  it  by  the  carved  ivory  handle  ;  as  she  had  over  aud  over  again 
told  me,  the  stick  of  it  had  been  presented  her  by  an  old  flame  of  hers,  who  vraa 
th**  .bird  officer  of  an  Ea*t  Indiaman. 

However,  as  it  wasn't  my  parasol,  of  course  I  had  got  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
and  I  had  had  quite  hubbub  enough  in  the  house,  without  going  making  any 
any  more  noises  about  such  a  trumpery  affair  as  that.  Besides,  if  the  woman 
couldn't  spare  time  enough  to  look  after  her  own  tiu;i_'s,  why,  I  wasn't  going  to 
do  it  for  her;  and  she  had  no  right  to  go  out  for  the  day  as  she  had  that  morning, 
leaving  her  drawers  open  as  a  temptation  to  the  poor  girl. 

The  day  afterwards,  I  thought  something  was  in  the  wind,  for  Miss  Susan 
came  to  me  all  of  a  fluster,  and  said  that  she  should  feel  obliged  if  I  would  let 
her  have  ten  shillings  in  advance.  I  however  very  properly  gave  her  to  under- 
stand that,  as  she  had  already  had  one  pound  fifteen  on  account  of  her  next 
quarter,  I  should't  do  anything  of  the  kind,  adding  that  it  really  was  astonishing 
to  me  what  on  earth  she  did  with  all  her  money. 

Miss  Susan  seemed  to  be  dreadfully  put  out  by  my  refusal,  (and  well  the 
wicked  puss  might,  from  what  came  out  afterwards)  for  one  evening,  Edward  had 
jusi  got  home  from  chambers,  when  he  met  a  man  on  the  door-step,  and  on 
ing  him  what  he  wanted,  he  said  that  he  wished  to  speak  with  the  lady  who 
owned  ihe  parasol  he  had  brought  with  him,  and  which  Edward  knew  very  well 
belonged  to  Mrs.  Yapp.  So,  when  I  opened  the  door,  my  husband  asked  the 
man  to  step  into  the  parlour,  and  finding  Mrs.  Yapp  there,  told  him  that  that  was 
the  lady  he  wanted.  Whereupon  the  man  said  he  was  the  head  waiter  of  the 
Chalk  Farm  Tavern,  and  had  brought  home  the  parasol  that  she  had  left  with  his 
missus,  on  account  of  her  not  having  money  enough  to  pay  the  whole  of  the  bill 
she  had  incurred  when  she  was  there  with  a  life-guardsman.  Mrs.  Yapp  bin- 
a  bright  orange  right  up  to  her  eyes,  (for  it  was  impossible  for  her  bilious  com- 
plexion to  blush  crimson,)  and  said  that  it  certainly  was  her  parasol,  but  how  it 
ever  came  into  the  man's  possession  she  wouldn't  attempt  to  say;  for  as  to  her 
ever  having  been  inside  a  tavern  with  a  life-guardsman,  it  was  an  abominable, 
wicked  falsehood,  that  it  was,  and  the  man  was  a  scoundrel  to  dare  to  come  there 
and  try  to  extort  money  from  her  under  any  such  shameful  pretences. 

I  declare  I  could  hardly  smother  my  laughter  with  my  pocket-handkerchief,  for, 
as  I  whispered  in  Edward's  ear,  it  was  Susan,  I  knew,  that  had  been  running  up 
the  bill  there,  with  that  vagabond,  Ned  Twist,  and  that  two  or  three  days  before 
I  had  seen  her  going  out  with  that  very  parasol:  I  could  see  Edward  was  deter-  , 
mined  to  have  a  bit  of  fun,  for,  with  a  wicked  smile,  he  asked  the  man  whether 
there  might  not  be  some  mistake,  for  Mrs.  Yapp  was  a  highly  respectable  lady,  and 
he  could  not  bring  himself  to  believe  that  she  would,  at  her  time  of  life,  go 
my  with  a  life-L  .  Uut  the  man  said,  M  \V :•.-.:  :nistakocan 


there  be? — didn't  the  lady  acknowledge  that  the  parasol  was  hers? — ;uni  how 
should  I  have  known  where  the  owner  of  it  lived,  if  she  hadn't  at  the  tune  given 
her  address.     But  of  course  she  wont  acknowledge  it,  because  I've  m- 
before  company;  though  I'll  be  bound,  that  if  I  had  seen  her  alone,  she  \\ 
have  recollected  all  about  it  p  .;y ;  gtill  it's  useless  her  trying  to  pet  out 

of  it ;  for  there's  the  hill,  and  it  she  'il  look  at  it,  she 
that  there  was  five  shillin::^  paid,  and  a  matter  of  two  and  threepence  left  o\\ 
and  that  '•  what  I  want ;  .  1  .-hall  take  the  parasol  back— t 

all."    And  the  man  handed  Mrs.  Yapp  the  account,  who  threw  it  back  upon  the 
table. 

•»'t  want  to  see  your  bill,  sir,"  she  cried.  "It  's  all  a  shameful  impo.M 
tion,  and  you  know  it  is ;  and  what's  more,  if  you  don't  give  me  up  my  parasol 
this  minute,  I  shall  appeal  to  Mr.  Sk — n— st— n  to  make  you.  I  never  heard  of 
such  a  thin?,  in  all  my  life,  coming  here  and  taking  away  a  respectable  woman's 
character,  in  the  hopes  of  getting  a  trumpery  two  and  threepence.  Did  you  sea 
me  at  your '  Chalk  Farm,'  as  you  call  it,  sir  r' 

"No*,"  P-i'li'-.l  the  man;  "but  the  waiter  that  served  you  did,  and  so  did 
linissin':  and  she  said,  you  were  with  Ned  Twist,— and  he  's  very  well  known  ts 
us,  for  he  brings  more  business  to  oar  house  than  any  other  man  in  the  regiment 
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— and  if  it  hadn't  been  for  fear  of  losing  his  custom,  we  shouldn't  hare  trusted 
you." 

"  Well,  my  good  man,"  said  my  husband,  with  a  roguish  grin,  "as  yon  're  so 
positive,  I'd  better  pay  you  the  money,  rather  than  have  any  disturbance  about 
such  an  unpleasant  business."  And  Edward  having  done  so,  the  man  left,  when 
Mrs.  Yapp  flew  out  in  a  most  dreadful  way,  and  declared,  that  Edward  ou^M  to 
be  ashamed  of  himself  for  encouraging  the  man  in  the  way  he  did,  and  going  c.. 
as  if  he  really  believed  what  the  villain  had  said.  But  Edward  just  put  it  to  her, 
as  a  woman  of  the  world,  to  say  whether  he  could  have  done  otherwise,  when  the 
facts  of  the  case  were  so  very  strong  against  her ;  in  all  of  which  I  of  course  agreed. 
And  I  declare  it  was  such  capital  fun  to  see  how  she  went  on,  when  Edward  look 
up  the  bill,  and  began  reading  it  aloud  as  follows : — 

«.  d. 

4  Glasses  of  Rum  and  Water 2  0 

3  Screws  and  a  Pipe 0  3 

2  Teas,  with  Shrimps   2  6 

A  small  Glass  of  White  Wine  Negus,  and  Biscuits  1  0 

1  Bottle  of  Lemonade   0  3 

Ditto  Soda  with  Brandy 0  9 

3  Cheroots 0  6 

7    3 
By  Cash 5    0 


By  Parasol 2    3 

Then  Edward  kept  remarking  upon  the  different  items,  saying  that  it  was  very 
easy  to  see  what  was  for  Mr.  Ned  Twist,  and  what  was  for  the  lady — whoever  it 
might  be  that  accompanied  him.  And  really  and  truly,  if  it  was  his  dear  mother- 
in-law,  and  she  had  been  foolish  enough  to  go  falling  in  love  with  any  of  those 
pood-looking  dogs  at  the  barracks,  he  didn't  see  that  there  was  any  necessity  for 
concealing  her  passion  ;  for  if  the  man  were  respectable,  why,  he  should  be  very 
happy  to  see  him,  and  question  him  as  to  whether  his  intentions  were  honourable 
towards  her.  It  would  have  done  any  one's  heart  as  much  good  as  it  did  mine  to 
see  how  angry  this  made  the  poor  bilious  old  lady,  who,  all  the  time  that  Edward 
was  teasing  her,  was  biting  her  lips,  and  shaking  her  leg  up  and  down  with  down- 
right passion,  while  she  pretended  to  be  very  busy  reading  a  book  —  (I  never 
saw  such  reading) — until  at  last  her  bile  got  the  better  of  her,  and  would  not 
allow  her  to  stand  a  joke ;  for,  declaring  that  she  wou]d  leave  the  house  the  very 
next  day,  she  bounced  out  of  the  room,  slamming  the  door  after  her  as  hard  as  she 
could,  till  she  made  all  the  glasses  on  the  sideboard  jingle  again,  and  up  she  went 
sulking  to  her  room,  where  she  stopped,  and  wouldn't  come  down  to  dinner,  nor 
allow  us  to  send  any  up  to  her  —  as  if  she  thought  that  would  hurt  us  —  a  stupid 
old  toad  !  All  this,  I  said  to  myself,  comes  of  having  people  in  the  house  who 
must  go  getting  angry  over  a  mere  joke. 

I  told  Edward  that,  as  she  had  declared  she  would  go  on  the  morrow,  and  Susan 
told  me  that  she  really  was  packing  up  her  things  in  real  earnest,  he  might  as  well 
go  up  and  tell  her  that  he  had  onfy  meant  what  he  said  in  fun,  and  get  her  to 
come  down  to  tea;  or  else,  perhaps,  what  with  her  passion,  and  starving  herself, 
she  might  be  laid  up  before  she  left  our  house  with  a  bilious  fever.  But  he 
wouldn't  think  of  doing  anything  half  so  rash,  he  said,  adding,  that  it  would  be 
quite  time  enough  to  apologize  as  soon  as  she  should  be  dressed  ready  to  go  o& 
the  morrow. 

Next  day,  Edward  wouldn't  go  down  to  chambers,  for  fear,  as  he  said,  that  I 
should  go  playing  the  fool,  and  making  it  up  with  Mrs.  Yapp.  Knowing  that  she 
was  going  by  the  one  o^clock  coach,  I  got  a  nice  little  luncheon  ready  for  her  (just 
a  few  sandwiches  cut  from  the  lean  part  of  the  silver  side  of  a  round  of  beef,  be- 
tween some  digestive  bread);  and  when  she  came  down  to  wish  us  good-bye. 
Edward  told  her  he  was  sorry  that  she  had  taken  in  earnest  what  he  only  intended 
in  joke*  —  and  I  confessed  that  I  knew  it  was  Susan  who  had  taken  her  parasol 
all  the  while,  saying  I  was  sure  that  if  anything  similar  had  occurred  to  me,  I 
shouldn't  allow  so  slight  a  thing  as  that  to  ruffle  my  temper;  and  that  I  trusted 
Bhe  wouldn't  think  of  leaving  us  so  soon  —  though  I  really  was  afraid  of  pressing 
her  too  much,  for  fear  she  might  think  I  meant  what  I  said.  So,  after  a  little 
coaxing,  we  got  her  to  pit  down  and  take  a  mouthful  with  us,  telling  her  that 
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Susan  should  run  out  to  get  her  a  coach,  and  I  would  slip  on  my  things  and  go 
down  with  her  to  the  coach-office,  and  see  her  off  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure. 

While  we  were  waiting  for  Susan  to  come  with  the  coach,  there  was  a  ring  at 
the  door,  and,  when  I  opened  it,  it  was  a  man  who  said  that  he  had  brought  hi* 
bill  for  the  tobacco,  and  which  he  paid  he  should  feel  obliged  if  I  would  settle. 
So  I  showed  him  in  to  Edward,  as  the  only  person  in  the  house  that  smoked.  But 
no  sooner  did  he  get  into  the  room  than  he  handed  the  bill  to  me,  and  said  he 
believed  I  should  find  that  it  was  all  correct,  and  when  I  looked  at  it  I  declare 
that  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  string  of  near  upon  twenty  half-ounces  of  "  bird's- 
eye  returns."  So  I  asked  Edward  whether  he  Knew  anything  about  it:  but  the 
man  said  it  was  for  me.  Whereupon  I  asked  him  what  he  meant ;  ana  he  had 
the  impudence  to  persist  in  saying  that  I  myself  was  the  party  who  had  purchased 
it  for 

'"For  whom?*'  I  said,  with  great  indignation. 

The  man  put  his  finger  up  to  his  mouth,  as  much  as  to  say  "Mum"  before 
company. 

"Say  what  you  have  to  say,  man,"  I  replied,  "and  don't  stand  there  making 
any  of  your  signs  and  signals  to  me." 

On  this,  he  came  as  close  as  he  dared  to  me,  and  keeping  his  eye  fixed  on 
Edward,  said,  in  a  low  whisper  through  the  corner  of  his  mouth — "You  know — 
for  Ned  Twist,  the  life-guardsman." 

I  gave  a  loud  scream,  and  flying  to  Edward,  cried  out — "Oh,  Edward,  here  's 
a  man  says  I  owe  him  a  bill  for  tobacco  for  that  odious  Ned  Twist,  the  life- 
guardsman!" 

Eil ward  went  up  to  him  directly,  and  told  him  that  it  must  be  the  servant  that 
he  wanted,  and  not  myself,  as  I  was  his  wife. 

"Lord  bless  you  !"  replied  the  man,  "as  if  I  hadn't  seen  the  lady  in  ray  shop, 
along  with  Ned  Twist,  scores  and  scores  of  times,  in  the  very  same  black  velvet 
shawl  that  she's  got  on  now.'' 

I  forgot  what  they  said  to  each  other  after  this,  but  I  know  they  were  just  get- 
ting to  high  words — for  the  impudent  wretch  would  keep  insisting  that  it  was  I, 
and  none  other,  who  had  purchased  the  tobacco  of  him  for  Ned  Twist ;  ami  1 
was  expecting  every  moment  that  Edward  would  be  knocking  him  down,  when, 
to  my  great  joy,  I  heard  Miss  Susan  come  up  in  the  hackney-coach  to  the  door, 
and  I  ran  to  it,  and  brought  her  into  the  room.  Then  it  turned  out  that  all  the 
time  during  my  confinement  that  minx,  Miss  Susan,  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
going  out  of  an  evening,  two  or  three  times  a  week,  dressed  in  my  black  velvet 
shawl,  and  running  up  all  kinds  of  debts  for  Mr.  Ned  Twist,  all  round  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Of  course,  this  was  more  than  I  could  bear;  so  I  just  told  Miss  Susan  that  she 
would  please  to  provide  herself  with  a  new  situation  that  day  month  ;  and  very 
luckily,  her  quarter  would  be  just  up  then,  or  else  I  should  certainly  have  had  to 
have  packed  her  off  with  a  good  part  of  her  wages  in  advance. 

The  worst  of  it  all  was  too,  that  Mrs.  Yapp,  although  she  had  been  living  under 
our  roof,  and  feeding  off  the  fat  of  the  land  at  our  table  for  near  upon  a  couple 
of  months,  must  go  insulting  me  before  she  left  our  house,  and  repeated  to  me  in 
a  most  tantalising  and  unladylike  way,  all  that  I  had  said  to  her  in  the  mor 
about  puttiiiL'  up  with  what  she  was  pleased  to  call  a  mere  joke,  and  reminding 
me  of  wh  .  "TV  imprudently  told  her,  that  if  I  found  a  servant  wearing 

my  thinp*,  I  rhould  not  care  so  much  about  it,  after  all.  So  as  I  wasn't  going  to 
put  up  with  her  saucy  taunts  all  the  way  down  to  the  coach-office,  I  said  ! 
very  ill,  and  wasn't  in  a  fit  sUte  to  po  such  a  distance.  Edward,  too,  it  struck 
me  at  the  time,  might  have  behaved  himself  with  a  little  more  decency,  for  he 
would  keep  saving  all  kinds  of  unpleasant  things,  and  which  I  dare  say,  kt  thought 
very  clever  indeed  ;  but  1  see  the  point  of  th«-m.  though  Mm.  Yapp  mutt 

go  giggling  At  them,  as  if  they  were  the  finest  fun  a 

I  can  say  in.  that  if  I  could  only  hare  caught 

him,  I  should  have  told  him  a  bit  of  my  mind  ;  and,  as  it  wan,  I  was  at  near  aa 

near  could  be,  goinr  the  colonel  of  the  regiment,  and  telling  him  that  he 

it  to  be  ashamed  of  himself,  to  allow  h  •  •»  on  m  that  way.    For 

y  there  was  some  little  excuse  to  be  made  for  that  stupid,  conceit) 

nighty,  bit  of  goods  of  a  Miss  Susan  of  mine,  for  I  'm  sure  the  girl  was  head  ovei 
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ears  in  love  with  the  gawky  fellow,  while  he  was  only  playing  ihe  fool  with  her. 
Every  monu-nt  she  could  spare,  there  she  was  wilh  a  pen  in  her  hand,  scribbling 
a  letter  ulf  to  him,  or  else  with  a  needle,  making  some  shirts  for  the  rip;  and  I 
declare,  if  she  hadn't  gone  to  the  expense  of  having  his  portrait  cut  out  in  black 
paper,  and  had  paid  at  least  eighteen  pence  extra  lor  the  sake  of  having  the  fel- 
low's  mustaehio*  and  whiskers  put  in  with  a  little  trumpery  bronze.  Whenever, 
too,  the  minx  could  lay  her  hand  upon  any  of  my  excellent  jams  or  preserves, 
she  AVOU Id  be  sure  to  go  making  them  up  into  pies  or  tarts,  or  something  for  that 
ogre  of  hers  in  a  red  coat;  and  once  I  found  stowed  away  in  the  dresser-drawer 
a  raspberry-jam  tart,  (we  had  had  a  roley-poley  pudding  for  dinner  the  day  before,) 
with  a  lot  of  open-work  over  it,  and  a  smail  heart  made  out  of  pastry,  and  the 
initials  E.  T.  in  the  same  elegant  material. 

A  little  while  after  this,  I  declare  there  was  no  possibility  of  getting  that  girl 
to  do  a  single  thing  in  the  house,  ior'it  appears  that  bothering  regiment  was  about 
to  change  its  quarters.  And  there  she  was,  sighing  and  crying  away  in  secret, 
and  going  moaning  about  the  place  with  her  eyes  as  red  as  two  brandy-bulls. 
When  I  stepped  round  to  Albany  Street,  to  see  Mrs.  L — ckl — y,  in  the  evening, 
she  told  me  it  was  just  the  same  with  her  Maria — as,  indeed,  she  said,  it  was 
with  the  maids  all  down  the  street,  on  both  sides  of  the  way ;  and  when  I  let  fall, 
by  accident,  the  name  of  Ned  Twist,  she  knew  it  directly,  and  told  me  she  verily 
believed  the  fellow  supped  in  her  kitchen  twice  a  week  at  least.  Her  maid  was 
going  clean  out  of  her  mind,  she  said,  for  his  sake — although  she  had  told  her, 
over  and  over  again,  that  the  fellow  didn't  care  two  pins  about  her;  for  she,  Mrs. 
L — ckl — y,  knew  fora  positive  fact  that  the  good-looking  glutton  was  all  the  while 
paying  his  addresses  to  the  girls  at  both  the  pastry-cooks  in  the  street,  as  well  as 
to  the  maid  at  the  fruiterer's  over  the  way.  Really,  she  said,  there  wasn't  a 
female  servant  in  the  whole  street  that  hadn't  been  spoiling  her  head  of  hair  for 
the  rogues,  and  she  was  sure  that  there  would  be  as  many  locks  given  away  on 
the  day  of  the  fellows'  departure  as  would  stuff  a  decent-sized  mattress;  though 
ho\v  that  general  lover,  Mr.  Ned  Twist,  would  ever  be  able  to  find  enough  hair 
for  the  whole  of  his  sweethearts,  was  a  mystery  to  her.  For  if  he  behaved  to 
them  all  alike,  and  gave  a  lock  to  each,  there  was  no  doubt  the  amiable  villain 
would  be  obliged  to  throw*  in  his  whiskers  and  mustachios,  in  order  that  the  sup- 
ply might  in  any  way  be  equal  to  the  demand ;  while  the  good-looking  vagabond 
would  be  obliged  to  go  about  with  nearly  all  his  hair  cut  off,  like  a  French  poodle, 
or  else  cropped  as  short  as  a  knapsack. 

When  the  day  came  for  Susan  to  go,  the  poor  girl  had  only  a  matter  of  eight 
shillings  to  receive  out  of  the  whole  of  her  quarter's  wages.  And  Edward  asked 
her  how  on  earth  she  meant  to  live  until  she  got  a  new  situation.  Whereupon  the 
wretched  dupe  burst  into  tears,  and  said  she  was  sure  she  couldn't  say;  she  had 
spent  chief  part  of  her  earnings  in  paying  for  tobacco  and  drink  for  Ned  Twist ; 
and  had  lent  him  seven  half-crowns;  but  she  wouldn't  mind  about  that  so  much, 
only  she  had  sent  two  letters  to  him  at  Windsor,  and  he  had  never  even  answered 
them.  And  what  was  worse  than  all,  she  had  heard,  since  he  left,  that  she  wasn't 
the  only  girl  who  had  been  fool  enough  to  believe  what  he  said,  and  to  squander 
all  her  wages  upon  him ;  for  she  knew  for  a  fact  that  in  Albany  Street  alone,  he 
had  borrowed  several  pounds,  in  small  sums,  from  different  maids-of-all-work  like 
herself,  under  the  pretence  of  putting  up  the  banns. 

"But.  my  poor  girl,"  said  Edward,  "what  could  ever  have  induced  you  to 
believe  the  vagabond?" 

"I  can't  tell,  sir,"  sobbed  Susan  ;  "only  he  used  to  come  of  an  evening,  and 
fill  my  head  with  a  lot  of  stuff  about  honour  and  glory,  and  bleeding  for  hia 
country;  and  saying  that  whenever  the  trumpet  sounded,  he  would  gladly  die 
upon  the  battle-plain  in  defence  of  the  maids  of  merry  England  ;  and  then  he 
used  to  say  that  the  soldier  loved  only  three  things  as  dearly  as  his  life — and  thev 
were,  his  country,  his  honour,  and  his  sweetheart — and  ask  me,  who  was  so  quick 
;i.>  the  gallant  Son  of  Mars  to  protect  a  lovely  and  defenceless  woman  from  tho 
ty i ant's  grasp.  So  1  couldn't  help  thinking  that  he  was  one  of  the  noblest  men  I 
ever  met,  and  after  all  his  fine  sayings,  I  never  dreamt  that  he  would  go  borrow.- 
ing  my  wages,  and  running  away  without  paying  me,  and  leaving  me  perhaps  to 
starve  while  I  'm  out  of  place ;  for  what 's  to  become  of  me  now,  goodness  only 
koowi." 
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This  tale  affected  us  both  so  much,  that  we  quite  pitied  the  poor  girl,  for  I  savr 
that  it  had  been  ail  along  as  I  had  expected  ;  and  upon  my  word,  the  man  was  so 
handsome,  that  there  was  every  allowance  to  be  made  lor  our  simple  Susan.    As 
I  said  before,  and  say  again,  Government  ought  not  to  allow  these  men  to  ha. 
much  idle  time  on  their  hands  as  they  have,  or  else  make  it  a  rule,  that  it  there 
must  be  soldiers,  at  any  rate,  that  they  should  be  ugly  ones;  for  her  Maj- 
ors ought  to  know  that  the*  red  coats  and  bright  buttons  alone  are  quite 
suliicient  to  turn  the  heads  of  all  the  young  girls,  without  the  irresistible  ag- 
tion  ot  a  handsome  face,  and  a  pair  of  black  muslachios. 

Edward,  who  I  must  allow,  is  blessed  with  a  good  heart  of  his  own,  (though  he 
>metimes  a  strange  way  of  showing  it,)  gave  Susan  a  sovereign,  and  I  added 
to  it  a  pair  of  my  old  black  silk  stockings,  (which  cost  me,  I  remember,  as  much 
as  live-and-sixpence  when  they  were  new,)  and  an  old  morning-wrapper  that  I 
couldn't  wear  any  longer,  and  I  told  her  that,  if  at  any  time  before  she  got  into  a 
situation,  she  chose  to  come  in  and  help  my  new  maid,  or  nurse  my  little  girl,  she 
might  always  rely  upon  having  her  dinner  and  tea  in  the  house, — though  I  know 
it's  foolish  to  be  overkind  to  servants; — still  as  this  was  a  case  of  real  charity,  I 
felt  that  I  couldn't  well  do  less,  as  I  'm  sure  all  my  readers  will  be  ready  to  allow. 

Though,  after  Susan  had  left  me,  I  regret  to  say  I  found  she  was  in  no 
deserving  of  my  sympathy;  for  when  my  butcher's  bill  came  in,  I  discovered  th;it 
she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  getting  things  for  that  gormandizing  Don  Giovanni 
of  hers  in  the  life-guards,  and  having  them  put  down  to  my  account ;  for,  as  Mrs, 
L— ckl — y  had  given  me  to  understand,  that  Mr.  Ned  Twist  was  particularly 
partial  to  bullock's  heart  with  veal  stuffing,  and  that  he  would  go  through  lire  and 
water  any  day  to  get  it,  I  at  once  saw  by  the  bill  who  had  been  dining  with  Mist 
Susan  every  other  day  in  the  kitchen  during  my  confinement ;  for  there  it  was, 
sure  enough.  Leg  of  mutton,  four-and-nine  ;  bullock's  heart,  one-and-three ;  fillet 
of  veal,  six-ami-two;  bullock's  heart,  one-and-three ;  ribs  of  beef,  five-and-seveu ; 
bullock's  heart,  one-and-three ;  belly  of  pork,  three-and-one ;  bullock's  heart,  one- 
and-three.  And  so  it  went  on,  right  dpwn  to  the  end  'of  the  chapter. 


CHAPTER  X. 

OI*    A  GIRL   THAT   CAME   IN   TO    MIND    MT    BABT,    AND    THE    EXTRAORDINARY    CHA- 
RACTER  WE   HAD   TO    CLEAN    EDWARD'S    BOOTS   AND   SHOES. 

"  Let  us  speak  of  a  man  a*  we  find  him, 

And  censure  alone  what  we  Me; 
And  should  any  one  biaine,  let's  remind  him, 
That  from  faults  we  are  none  of  us  free." 

'•  LET  us  sr**E  OF  A  MAW  AS  WK  ri.to  HIM.'* 
"  She  wander'd  forlorn,  without  guardian  or  guide* 
To  the  brink  of  the  flood  o'er  the  precipice  side." 

"Alt  !    DID  YOU  NOT  HEAR  OF  A  POOR  SlLLT  MAID." 

AFTER  Susan  left  mo,  I  had  one  or  two  maids ;  but  I  really  can't  say  what  on 
earth  had  come  to  all  the  creature*,  for  none  of  them  would  suit  me.  However, 
as  there  was  nothing  particular  about  their  goings  on,  and  the  annoyances  they 
caused  me  were  not  of  sufficient  consequence  to  interest  my  reader*.  I  shall 
merely  *ny  that,  a*  I  was  »  have  any  more  pretty  maids  in  my  house  M 

!•>::•_:  as  those  dreadful  barrack*  remained  in  the  neighbourhood,  I  took  good  care 
to  choose  :  .Id  pitch  upon.     I  declare  to  goodness  if  the 

woman  wasn't  the  very  image  of  an  ourang-outmng  in  petticoats !    Goodness  gra- 
!     I  never  saw  such  a  head  on  a  woman's  shoulders  before  in  all  my  fife. 
Lord-a'-mercy  upon  the  woman,  if  she  hadn't  nose  enough  for  six !  and  it  was  of 
thai  pern  I  in  r  nhape  which  mother  caHs  a  bottle,  and  hairs  all  growing  on  the  end 
just  like  a  large  ripe  red  gooseberry.     But  I  'm  sorry  to  say  that  I  had  over- 
shot rcy  mark* this  time;  for,  upon  my* word,  the  woman  was  so  sham 

.red,  and  00  frightfully  bad -looking,  that  after  she  came  into  the  bouse,  instead 
if  growing  accustomed  to  her  face,  as  I  expected  I  should,  it  only  seemed  to  ma 
to  grow  more  ami  more  ugly  every  day ;  and  Edward  vowed  that  he  couldn't  beat 
to  look  upon  her,  and  wouldn't  have  such  a  buck-horse,  as  he  called  her,  in  hii 
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•ervice;  and,  more  than  that,  I  declare  my  little  ducks-o'-diamonds  of  a  Kato 
used  to  scream  itself  nearly  into  fits  directly  the  woman  came  near  lu>r.  So  I 
was  obliged  to  get  rid  of  her,  though  I  must  do  the  woman  the  Justus  to  .sty  that 
she  answered  my  purpose  very  well,  and  did  capitally  for  what  I  had  t-iiLa^'ii 
her — viz.,  to  scare  all  the  life-guardsmen  away  from  my  larder,  which  she  did  so 
effectually,  that  from  the  day  after  she  entered  my  service,  till  the  time  she  left, 
I  never  saw  but  one  near  the  place,  and  he  was  a  red-headed  Irishman,  and.  I 
suppose,  thought  that,  as  the  woman  was  so  ugly,  she  must  have  a  good  bit  of 
money  in  the  savings  bank  ;  but  even  he  only  came  once. 

The  next  maid  I  had  was  loo  grand  by  half  to  please  me,  and  ought  to  have 
been  a  duchess  instead  of  a  servant;  as  she  told  me,  plmnp  and  plain,  "  that  sh« 
couldn't  a'bear  the  taste  of  'ashes,  and  warn't  a-going  to  have  none  of  the  scraps 
warmed  up  twice,  and  shoved  off  upon  her."  So,  of  course,  I  soon  let  the  stuck- 
up  thing  know  that  she  wouldn't  suit  me,  and  that  I  only  hoped  that  the  Hay  might 
come  when  she  would  be  glad  to  jump  out  of  her  skin  to  get  a  dishful  of  swivt 
and  wholesome  mutton,  instead  of  standing  there  turning  up  her  nose  at  it,  as  if 
she  were  a  lady  of  fashion. 

The  servant  that  I  had  after  my  fine  lady  was  really  a  good  one  ;  but  she  ob- 
jected to  clean  boots  and  knives,  declaring  that  she  had  lived  as  maid-of-all-work 
in  the  first  of  families — (I  never  knew  such  first  of  families — I  had  her  character 
from  a  tobacconist), — where  every  morning  a  man  used  to  come  in  and  dot  hem. 
Indeed,  she  positively  refused  to  touch  either ;  so,  as  I  wasn't  going  to  give  into 
her — even  if  she  had  been  the  treasure  that  my  mother  promised  to  find  me  when 
I  first  got  married — I  determined  to  let  her  see  who  was  mistress,  and  paying  her 
a  month  in  advance,  I  told  her  to  go  back  and  show  her  airs  in  her  first  of  families, 
for  she  shouldn't  in  mine. 

Really,  what  with  all  this  worry  and  bother,  and  what  with  my  nursing  at  the 
time,  I  declare  it  was  pulling  me  down  so  low,  that  my  poor  bones  were  all  start- 
ing through  my  poor  skin,  and  positively  I  hadn't  a  bit  of  fat  left  upon  my  cheeks. 
If  I  drank  one  pint  of  porter  throughout  the  day.  I  must  have  drunk  near  upon  a 
dozen  ;  and  although  the  beer  in  the  neighbourhood  certainly  was  very  good,  still 
it  seemed  to  be  all  thrown  away  upon  me;  and  dear  Edward  very  truly  observed, 
that  such  a  great  big  child  as  my  Kitty  was  too  much  for  me,  and  that  either  I 
must  make  up  my  mind  to  wean  the  poor  little  dear  (which  I  couldn't  bear  the 
thoughts  of),  or  I  must  take  more  substantial  food,  and  keep  always  having  some- 
thing strengthening,  and  a  glass  of  port  wine  every  two  hours  throughout  the  day; 
for  he  said,  he  didn't  wish  me  to  go  drinking  so  much  porter;  and  that,  as  it  was», 
there  was  nothing  but  one  series  of  cries  now  at  our  door  of  "pots"  and  "beer," 
from  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  to  the  last  thing  at  night.  Really,  he  felt  quite 
ashamed  to  look  at  our  area  rails  when  he  got  up,  for  there  wasn't  a  spike  that 
hadn't  got  a  pewter-pot  hanging  to  it,  PO  that  any  one  to  see  the  sight  would  ima- 
gine that  porter  after  all  was  the  real  blessing  to  mothers,  and  that  Barclay  and 
Perkins  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  gigantic  wet-nurses  to  the  infants  of  the 
metropolis,  while  Truman  and  Haribury  might,  at  the  same  time,  be  regarded  in 
the  light  of  the  extensive  purveyors  of  milk  to  the  blessed  babes  of  London. 

I  told  him,  for  goodness'  sake,  to  hold  his  tongue,  and  talk  about  something  that 
he  understood,  and  that  I  was  sure  I  didn't  take  half  as  much  stout  as  many  ladies 
that  I  knew,  for  that  ever  since  the  little  pet  had  been  born,  I  had  accustomed  it 
to  the  bottle. 

"Then  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,"  he  replied:  "teaching  a  little 
innocent  creature  like  that  to  fly  for  consolation  to  the  bottle  already.  For  my 
part,"  he  continued,  "I  shouldn't  at  all  wonder  if  she  could,  even  riow;  at  her 
tender  age,  manage  her  six  bottles  without  being  under  the  cradle." 

"  Well,  I  'm  sure  !"  I  exclaimed.  "  I  think  you  might  find  something  better  to 
joke  upon,  Mr.  Sk — n — st — n,  and  not  go  turning  your  own  flesh  and  blood  into 
ridicule." 

"You  know,  my  dear,"  he  continued,  sipping  his  wine  in  the  coolest  way  poe- 
sible,  "I've  told  you  at  least  a  hundred  times  that  it 's  one  of  the  prettiest  and 
most  innocent  little  lambs  I  ever  saw :  so,  come,  my  love,  let 's  drink  the  darling's 
health ;  and  I  '11  give  you  a  toast — c  May  we  ne'er  want  a  baby,  nor  a  bottle  to 
gire  it!'  " 

I  let  him  go  on,  for  I  saw  that  he  was  in  a  tantalizing  humour,  anil  that  nothing 
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would  please  him  better  than  to  pet  my  blood  up;  but  I  wasnU  going  to  let  him. 
Accordingly.  I  rang  the  bell  for  tea,  and  asked  him,  as  I  was  nursing  the  child 
aiui  he  seemed  to  want  something  to  do,  just  to  make  it. 

I  declare  I  never  knew  such  poor,  helpless,  ignorant  things  as  the  men  are  !— 
for,  positively  and  truly,  Edward  was  obliged  to  ask  me  to  tell  him  how  many 
spoonfuls  he  was  to  put  in.  And  he  calls  himself  a  lord  of  the  creation,  too! 
Pretty  lord  of  the  creation,  indeed,  not  even  to  know  how  to  make  so  much  as  a 
simple  cup  of  tea  !  So  1  had  my  laugh  at  him,  and  asked  him,  in  my  sly,  quiet 
way,  how  he  would  ever  be  able  to  manage  without  us.  Then  I  told  him,  of 
course,  that  he  was  to  put  in  one  spoonful  for  each  of  us,  and  one  for  the  pot. 

"  One  for  the  pot  !"  he  exclaimed  ;  "  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  How  can  the 
pot  want  u  spoonful  ?  I  shan't  do  anything  of  the  kind." 

I  really  thought  I  should  have  diecf  of  laughter  at  seeing  any  one  so  stupid,  and 
said  —  "  Lord  !  how  foolish  you  are,  Edward  !  Why,  of  course  it's  only  an  extra 
spoonful,  to  make  it  better  for  ourselves  ;  only  it's  always  customary,  when  you're 
making  tea,  to  say  that  it  is  for  the  pot." 

"  Ah  !':  he  returned  —  "  I  see  !  It  's  the  old  story  over  again  :  doing  something 
for  ourselves,  and  making  it  out  as  if  for  another.  And  1  ?m  wry  much  afraid 
that,  in  these  days  of  excessive  philanthropy,  more  than  one-half  of  what  is  termed 
charity  is,  after  all,  nothing  more  than  'one  for  the  pot.'  " 

1  knew,  if  I  answered  him,  he  would  go  on  all  night,  so  I  held  my  tongue  ;  and 
I  declare  if  he  didn't  go  putting  almost  every  virtue  down  as  "one  for  the  pot," 
and  had  the  impudence  to  say  that  the  shilling  I  put  into  the  plate  after  the 
charity  sermon,  the  Sunday  before  last,  was  not  done  for  the  sake  of  the  orphans. 
but  out  of  fear  of  not  doing  as  other  people  did,  and  consequently  was  really  and 
truly  "one  for  the  pot;"  and  that  the  beer  which  I  drank,  and  which  I  said  I 
took  solely  on  dear  little  Kitty's  account,  might  also  be  put  down  as  uone  for  the 
pot." 

After  a  world  of  bother,  I  at  length  obtained  a  servant.  To  be  sure  she  was  as 
stupid  as  she  could,  well  be  ;  but  when  I  came  to  think  of  it,  what  on  earth  could 
that  matter  to  me?  For,  as  I  said  to  myself,  we  don't  want  geniuses  to  wash  up 
our  dishes,  or  women  of  mind,  indeed,  to  boil  our  potatoes.  So  I  didn't  care 
about  the  poor  thing's  deficiency  of  intellect,  especially  as  it  was  muscles,  and 
not  brains,  that  I  wanted,  and  she  had  a  very  good  character  from  her  last  place; 
though  really  and  truly  the  poor  thing  seemed  to  be  half-witted,  and  I  had  to 
take  great  care  about  what  I  said  to  her,  or  she  would  be  sure  to  .tee  it 

literally.     However,  I  had  had  so  many  knaves  in  the  house  befor>  illy  I 

thought  a  fool  would  be  agreeable,  if  it  was  only  for  the  change.  But  whilst  she 
was  with  me,  the  blunders  she  kept  continually  making  were  sm-h  that,  when- 
ever she  came  into  my  presence,  I  couldn't  help  saying  to  myself,  I  never  knew 
a  woman  approaching  so  near  an  idiot,  in  all  my  life. 

However,  my  lady  had  got  sense  enough  left  to  object  to  cleaning  the  knives 
and  the  boots  and  shoes,  and  to  stipulate,  when  I  engaged  her,  that  1  should  get 
somebody  else  to  do  them  ;  so  I  told  her,  if  I  found  she  suited  me.  I  should  not 
make  that  an  objection,  as.  indeed,  I  should  not  have  done  with  the  other  one, 
-he  asked  for  it  with  the  proper  respect  that  was  due  to  me  as  her  mistreat. 
So  th  main  as  deep  in  the  mire  as  ever,  and  obliged  to  go  trotting  about 


nmonu'  the;  trad  King  them  if  they  could  recommend  mnnnv  hmi«->t.  well- 

disposed  person,  that  had  got  his  mornings  disengaged,  and  would  like  to  turn  an 

.-  our  knives  and  boot*. 

Hover,  as  I  found  that  my  little  girl  was  getting  far  too  heavy  for  me,  in  my 
weak  -Mte.  to  carry,  I,  at  the  name  time,  told  the  tradespeople  that  I  - 
obliu'i--!  if  they  would  send  me  round  any  respectable  little  girl  that  they  n. 

,  who  was  competent  to  take  care  of  a  child. 

Next  day,  the  oilman  sent  a  girl  round  to  me.    She  was  a  little  round  fat  body, 
with  uh.it  I  thought  at  the  time  was  dark  brown  hair,  (  1  out 

;  was  a  bright  red,  only  greased  for  the  occasion  into  a  chestnut  ;)  and  she 
looked  so  clean  and  neat,  that  I  was  delighted  with  her.   As  the  oilman  said 

r  father—  who  was  a  highly  respectable  journeyman-painter—  and  that 
rl  was  a  well-behaved  child;  1  made  no  bones  about  taking  her,  but  :  <»1,|  hrr 
dhe.  mijjht  comf,  and  I  should  give  her  two  shillings  a-week,  and  f<> 
would  I"*  ;i      --.it  help  to  her  parent*,  who,  I  dare  say,  were  anxious  that  a  gir: 
•>f  her  age  should  begin  to  turn  her  hand  to  something  for  a  living. 
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She  went  .-«  very  well  at  first,  as  they  all  do,  indeed,  and  came  with  her  hail 
nicely  brushed,  and  her  face  and  hands  and  apron  beautifully  clean,  1<  r  UVD  jr 
three  mornings;  and  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  a  change  eame  o'er  the  spirit  of  mf 
dream,  as  the  poet  says,  and  anybody  that  had  seen  her  look  so  tidy  before, 
would  nevei  have  known  her  again  in  the  grubby  state  she  appeared  ;  for  she  used 
to  come  with  her  hair  just  the  same  as  when  she  got  np  in  the  morninir.  and  all 
frayed  ail  like  so  much  red  worsted,  and  looking  as  coarse  and  fu//  .i-nut 

fibre — and  with  the  hooks  and  eyes  nearly  all  oil  her  gown  behind— and  her  nasty 
rusty  black  petticoat  hanging  down  below  her  frock,  all  caked  over  with  old  mud 
— and  her  boots  burst  out,  and  laced  up  three  holes  at  a  time,  just  to  save  h, •<:- 
self  trouble,  with  the  ends  of  the  laces  dangling  about  her  heels,  and  allowed  to 
drag  in  the  wet,  till  they  really  looked  for  all  the  world  like  a  bit  of  string — 
whilst  her  apron,  I  declare,  was  as  dirty  as  a  coal-heaver's  stockings  at  the  end 
of  the  week. 

At  last  I  found  out  who  and  what  my  lady  was.  For  one  day,  after  I  had  spoken 
to  her  about  the  disgraceful  state  of  her  clothing,  and  had  told  her  that  she  really 
must  get  her  boots  mended  if  she  wished  to  stop  in  my  service,  lo,  and  behold  ! 
my  little  monkey  appeared  next  day  in  a  pair  of  old,  dirty,  worn-out,  white  satin 
shoes.  And  when  I  asked  her  what  on  earth  could  possess  her  to  think  of  ever 
coming  into  my  house  with  such  disgraceful  things  as  she  had  got  on  her  feet,  I 
declare,  if  she" didn't  tell  me  that  they  were  the  shoes  that  she  wore  when  she 
used  to  dance,  as  "La  Petite  Saqui,"  on  the  tight-rope  at  the  Queen's  Theatre,  in 
Tottenham-court-road,  until  she  grew  too  stout  for  the  business 

I  uttered  a  faint  scream  at  the  idea  of  my  sweet  cherub  being  intrusted  to  the 
care  of  such  a  creature,  and  asked  her  what  in  the  world  could  have  induced  her 
to  take  such  an  extraordinary  means  of  getting  a  living"?  But  she  merely  said 
that  her  fattier  had  a  large  family,  and  he  had  apprenticed  her  at  a  very  early  age 
to  her  uncle,  who,  together  with  her. cousin,  and  a  young  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Biler,  were  the  original  Bedouin  Brothers,  and  who,  she  told  me,  were  declared 
by  the  public  press  and  her  father  to  be  the  first  posture-masters  of  the  day. 

I  couKl  scarcely  restrain  my  feelings  on  hearing  this,  for,  of  course,  after  what 
I  had  heard,  I  imagined  that  I  should  go  up  suddenly  info 'the  nursery  some  fine 
morning,  and  catch  "La  Petite  Saqui"  doing  with  rny  little  daughter  the  same  as 
I  had  seen  Mr.  Risley  do  with  his  little  boy — viz.,  lying  down  on  her  back,  loss- 
ing  up  the  little  pet  with  the  soles  of  her  feet,  and  catching  it  again  on  the  palms 
of  her  hand.  However,  I  restrained  my  feelings,  anil  determined  to  go  round 
that  very  afternoon  to  the  oilman,  and  give  it  him  well  for  sending  such  a  crea- 
ture to  rne,  with  the  character  he  did,  and  try  if  I  could  hear  of  any  other  girl  iu 
the  neighbourhood. 

Accordingly,  as  soon  as  my  little  angel  of  a  Kate  was  fast  asleep,  I  put  on  my 
bonnet,  and  stepped  out.  To  make  sure  that  neither  of  the  girls  could  be  up  to 
any  of  their  tricks  in  my  absence,  I  took  the  key  of  the  street  door,  and  locked 
them  both  in. 

I  couldn't  have  been  gone  above  half  an  hour,  and  when  I  got  home  again,  I 
opened  the  door  with  as  little  noise  as  I  could,  in  the  hopes  of  seeing  what  the 
minxes  had  been  doing  in  my  absence.  I  had  scarcely  got  half  way  down  the 
passage,  before — goodness  gracious  me  ! — if  I  didn't  see  i:La  Petite  Saqni."  as  the 
young  monkey  called  itself,  out  in  the  garden,,  with  my  longest  clothes-pole  in 
her  hand,  figuring  on  a  tight- rope,  which  she  had  made  by  tying  my  clothes  line 
from  the  railings  to  the  garden-seat. 

Yes,  there  she  was,  now  springing  up  in  the  air,  and  now  coming  down,  and 
sitting  on  the  rope  for  a  minute,  and  then  bounding  up  again,  just  like  an  Indian- 
rubber-ball,  and  then  coming  down  again,  and  balancing  herself  on  one  leg,  whilst 
she  held  the  other  out  for  a  few  seconds;  and  then  running  along  the  line  towards 
the  house  as  quick  as  she  could  put  one  foot  over  the  other,  and  stopping  sud- 
denly, with  a  graceful  curtsy,  in  the  first  position,  just  as  I  made  my  appearance 
at  the  back  door.  And  when  I  went  out  into  the  garden,  bless  us  and  save  us ! 
if  the  place  wasn't  just  like  a  fair,  with  all  the  servants  round  about  stretching 
their  necks  out  of  the  windows  or  poking  their  noses  over  the  garden  walls,  and 
that  fool  of  a  maid-of-all-work  of  an  Emma  of  mine,  standing  by  looking  on,  with 
u  ball  of  whiting  in  her  hand,  and  her  mouth  wide  open  with  wonder. 

They  no  sooner  saw  me,  than  down  jumped  that  fat  lump  of  goods  "  La  Petitt 
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i,"  and  off  she  scampered,  and  I  after  her,  all  round  tae  garden,  with  my 
parasol,  trying  to  give  it  her  well,  amidst  roan*  of  laughter  from  all  the  servant! 
took  ing  on. 

As  for  my  tight-rope  dancer,  I  wasn't  long  in  getting  her  out  of  the  house,  for 
directly  I  caught  her,  I  took  her  by  the  back  of  the  neck,  and,  bundling  her  into 
the  street,  threw  her  bonnet  out  after  her. 

Then  I  went  down-stairs,  and  told  that  stupid  thing  of  an  Emma,  that  if  ever 
I  caught  her  idling  her  time  away,  instead  of  minding  her  work  —  which,  I  was 
sure,  was  quite  enough  for  her  to  do,  and  if  it  wasn't,  I  could  easily  find  her  some 
more — I  ?d  serve  her  just  in  the  same  way,  and  not  give  her  a  character  into  the 
bargain.  For  I  felt  that  if  a  stop  were  not  put  to  such  goings-on,  at  their  very 
nencement,  that  really  there  would  be  no  saying  to  what  lengtns  such  a  sim- 
pleton as  Emma  might  not  go. 

All  the  stupid  thing  kept  saying  was,  that  I  had  promised  her  she  was  not  to 
clean  the  boots  and  shoes,  and  knives  and  forks,  and  that  she  had  had  to  do  them 
since  she  had  been  with  me — as  if  that  had  got  anything  to  do  with  it.  But 
my  experience  has  taught  me,  that  servants,  directly  one  begins  to  find  fault  with 
anything  thev  've  been  doing,  have  a  clever  knack  of  bringing  up  against  one 
any  little  indulgence  that  one  may  have  foolishly  promised  them,  and  very 
naturally  forgotten  to  carry  out. 

I  told  Miss  Emma  that  she  needn't  be  frightened  about  soiling  her  delicate 
hands  with  the  blacking  brushes,  as  she  wouldn't  have  to  do  it  much  longer,  fox 
I  had  engaged  a  man  who  was  to  come  in  on  the  day  after  to-morrow,  and  would 
take  the  boots  off  her  hands. 

The  publican  sent  me  a  very  nice,  sharp,  active  man,  of  the  name  of  Richard 

Farden,  though,  he  told  me,  he  was  better  known  as  Dick  Farden.     He  said,  in 

the  low  London  dialect,  "He  should  be  werry  glad  on  the  place,  as  it  was  just 

nng  he  had  been  a  looken  out  for  for  these  three  weeks  gone,  as  his  perfes- 

sion  didn't  require  looking  arter  till  it  were  pone  three,  or  so." 

"  Indeed  !'•  I  said,  in  the  hopes  that  he  would  go  on,  for  really  the  idea  of  a 
prof  airman  coming  in  to  clean  my  boots  and  shoes  did  strike  me  a* 

Dei:i2r  somewhat  singular.     "And  where  may  your  place  of  business  be  ?" 

'•  Why,  marm,"  he  replied,  twiddling  his  bushy  whiskers,  "you  see,  my  place 
o'  business  is  wury  like  this  ere  climate  of  ourn  —  wariable.     Yen  the  brometer 
points  to  wury  vet,  then,  on  course,  I  knows  that  it's  a-poing  to  be  fine,  and  then 
1  hu;'_"*out  i:i  li<-if"iit  Street;  and  veti  it  stands  at  \very  dry,  then,  as  I  knows  it's 
M.  I  hemigiatesto  that  there  public  humbrella,  the  Lowther  Harcade." 
I  en,r.d  make  neither  head  nor  tail  of  what  he  KI  i  losity  was  ex- 

all  the  more;  so  I  told  Edward,  when  he  came  home,  of  what  a  strange 
creature  I  had  picked  up  to  do  the 'boots  and  shoes,  and  he  appeared  to  be  a* 
much  in  the  daik  as  I  was;  but,  as  he  said,  Mr.  Dick  Farden's  business,  what- 
ever ..II  be  no  business  of  his,  he  wasn't  going  to  bother  his  brains 
about  it,  so  long'as  the  man  did  his  duty  to  his  Wellingtons. 

However,  one  evening,  Edward  informed  me  that  he  had  found  out  who  Mr. 

:or  as  he  was  stopping  to  look  into  a  print-shop  in  Regent 

line  that  afternoon,  somebody  tupped  him  on  the  shoulder, 

and  said  in  hi*  ear,  "  Do  you  want  any  prime  cigars,  noble  captain  1"  and  on  turn- 

•'.i-iil,  who  >hou!d  it  be  but  our  out-door  valet.     When  he  recognise 

hope  no  offence,  master?   I  merely  wanted  to  do  a 
bit  of  busi!>'->'  in  the  sni  ie." 

"Oh,  d-  I.     u  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  we've  got  a  horrid 

h  of  a  MI.  vant,  now?" 

I  t  go  frightening  yourself  about  that. 

Von  may  dejH-nd  upon  it  the  fellow  'n  too  kiio  hat." 

•  hail  said,  I  wasn't  going  to  be  put  off  in  that  way,  and 
told  Kdward  that  I  \\ouM  have  the  :he  very  next  morning,  before  ; 

and  that  if  he  couldn't  jrive  a  good  account  of  himself,  why  he  should  turn  him 

OUt  of  th 

Next  morm  I  declare  I  couldn't  rest  easy  until  we  ha.! 

the  room,  and  wh<  m  of  what  had 

plare  th»-  day  before,  the  impudent  fellow  only  stood  there  grinning  and 

polishing  the  lop  of  his  oil-skin  cap  with  his  elbow,  and  saying  that,  of  course, 
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a  gentleman  so  well  acquainted  with  London  as  my  husband,  \vas  very  well 
aware  of  what  he  was  after.  That  he  had  got  no  contraband  articles  to  dispose 
of,  and  wasn't  such  a  stupid  as  to  go  infringing  the  laws,  and  running  the  chance 
of  paying  a  hundred  pounds  odd  for  supplying  the  public  with  foreign  articles, 
when  many  of  them  couldn't  tell  the  difference  between  them  and  the  real 
genuine  English  goods. 

And  then  the  fellow  went  on  and  told  us  a  whole  pack  of  things, — how  what 
hs  called  his  prime  smuggled  Havannahs  were  no  more  nor  less  than  those  that 
were  imported  from  the  extensive  cabbage  plantations  of  Fnlham,  into  ihe  snuff 
and  tobacco  manufactories  in  the  Minories,  and  his  very  best  pale  or  brown  French 
cognac,  and  which  he  always  warranted  to  his  customers  to  be  the  very  best  that 
France  could  produce,  was  none  other  than  the  real  spirit  of  the  potato,  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  British  brandy ;  and  the  whole  cargo  of  it  that  he  had  in 
his  possession  had  been  run  in  a  splendid  lugger  of  a  chay-cart  all  the  way  from 
Smithfield;  although,  of  course,  to  give  it  a  genuine  foreign  flavour,  he  told  the 
gentlemen  a  long  cock-and-a-bull-story,  as  to  how,  at  the  perils  of  then  lives,  and 
at  the  outlay  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  pounds  spent  in  bribing  the  revenue  offi- 
cers, he  and  his  pals  had  succeeded  in  running  it  safe  ashore  at  Deal,  after  a  three 
hours'  chase  by  one  of  the  finest  cutters  in  the  revenue  service. 

After  this,  it  was  no  very  difficult  matter  to  see  that  the  man  was  no  more  a 
smuggler  than  I  was,  so  I  asked  him  how  it  was  that  the  gentlemen  were  stupid 
enough  to  buy  his  things  ?  But  he  very  frankly  told  me  the  whole  secret,  saying, 
that  as  the  parties  whom  he  went  up  to  were  mostly  young  men  from  the  counting- 
houses,  he  generally  commenced  by  calling  them  "noble  captains,"  because  they 
liked  to  be  thought  to  be  in  the  army,  and  having  tickled  with  this,  he  said  the 
other  part  of  the  business  was  mere  child's  play — for  the  delicious  flavour  of  a 
thing  being  foreign,  together  with  the  fine  perfume  of  the  idea  that  it  was  smug- 
gled, was  quite  sufficient  to  make  the  youths  of  London  buy  and  swallow  anything. 

As  I  saw  he  was  inclined  to  go  on,  I  wasn't  going  to  spoil  the  fun  by  interrupting 
him  ;  so  he  continued  saying  that  the  whole  world  had  a  taste  for  smuggling,  and 
the  ladies  in  particular  j  and  for  his  part,  if  ever  he  had  any  idea  of  going  into  the 
real  genuine  smuggling  profession,  he  told  me  that,  from  the  observations  he  had 
made  while  following  the  imitation  business,  he  should  decidedly  man  all  his  cut- 
ters with  women, — that  was  to  say,  provided  they  were  "thin  Juns,"  as  he  ele- 
gantly expressed  it, — for,  of  course,  if  the  ladies  were  stout,  the  extension  of  their 
figures  with  any  foreign  produce  would  not  only  raise  the  suspicions  of  the  officers, 
but  likewise  prevent  their  getting  easily  through  the  custom-house,  while,  if  the 
angels  were  slightly  made,  nothing  was  simpler  than  to  fatten  the  poor  spare  things 
with  lace,  or  to  pad  them  into  perfect  Venuses  with  white  kid  gloves.  Indeed,  he 
said,  the  corset-makers,  knowing  the  natural  propensity  of  the  female  sex  fot 
contraband  goods,  seemed  to  have  designed  one  article  of  feminine  attire  simply 
with  a  view  of  defrauding  the  custom-house ;  for  he  had  heard  of  oae  old  lady 
who  had  brought  home  in  her  bustle  alone  (and  which,  asking  my  pardon,  he  said 
was  the  article  of  feminine  attire  that  he  alluded  to)  twelve  yards  of  the  best 
French  velvet — upwards  of  forty-two  of  Valenciennes  lace — a  dozen  of  cambric 
pocket-handkerchiefs — and  three  dozen  of  white  kid  gloves — nine  pair  of  silk 
stockings — a  pair  of  stays — and  a  wig.  But,  to  be  sure,  he  added,  she  was  a 
"  werry  thin  'un,  Mam," — insomuch  so,  indeed,  that  had  Captain  Johnson,  or  any 
other  eminent  smuggler,  known  of  her  natural  propensity  for  infringing  the  laws, 
he  would  have  given  her  any  sum  she  might  name  to  have  entered  his  service ; 
for,  positively  and  truly,  she  would  have  taken  any  amount  of  foreign  produce, 
and  would  have  borne  cramming  as  well  as  a  turkey. 

I  declare  the  man  was  such  a  chatter-box,  that  I  verily  believe  he  would  have 
gone  on  talking  for  a  twelvemonth,  if  we  had  only  let  him.  But  as  I  saw  that  he 
•was  determined  to  say  all  he  could  against  my  sex,  of  course  I  wasn't  going  to  sit 
quietly  there  and  listen  to  it,  while  Mr.  Edward  kept  chuckling  at  all  he  said 
against  the  women,  like  a  ninny;  so  I  told  Mr.  Dick  Farden  that  he  had  better 
go  down-stairs,  and  look  after  the  knives,  though  really  it  would,  in  th^  end,  have 
been  much  better  for  me  if  I  had  turned  him  out  of  the  house  on  th«3  spot)  lor 
— But  as  Mr.  Savill,  my  bothering  printer,  tells  me  that  he  can't  possibly  squeeze 
nny  more  of  my  domestic  distresses  into  this  number,  why,  my  gentle  readers 
must  wait  till  the  next  month  before  they  learn  how  Mr.  Dick  Farden  served  me, 
after  all. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

MORE  ABOUT  that  MR.  DICK  FARDEN — HOW  REALLY  AND  TRULY  THERE  WAS  NO  TRUST 
ING  THE  FELLOW  TO  DO  A  SINGLE  THING,  FOR  POSITIVELY  HE  SPOILT  EVER YTI1  ING 
HE  PUT  HIS  HAND  TO,  (iF,  INDEED,  TO  DO  THE  MAN  JUSTICE,  I  EXCEPT  THE  BOOTS 
AND  KNIVES) — AND  HOW,  WHEN  AT  LAST  HE  SO  COMPLETELY  RUINED  MY  LOVE  OF 
A  PIANO,  THAT  ACTUALLY  MY  ABROAD-WOOD'1  WAS  ONLY  FIT  FOR  FIRE-WOOD,  (iF 
THAT.)  I  WISHED  TO  GOODNESS  GRACIOUS  I  HAD  BEEN  A  MAN  FOR  HIS  SAKE — BUT 
AS  IT  WAS,  I  MERELY  TOLD  HIM  THAT  SUCH  GOINGS  ON  WOULD  NOT  SUIT  m«,  AND 
THAT  HE  HAD  BETTER  GO  AND  PLAY  HIS  PRANKS  ELSEWHERE,  FOR  I  WASN'T  GOING 
TO  PUT  UP  WITH  THEM  ANY  LONGER,  I  COULD  TELL  HIM. 

"He  seemed  confounded— vexed— he  stared — 

Then  vow'd  he'd  ne'er  deceive  me  ; 
Says  I,  '  Your  presence  can  be  spared, 
f  you  please,  do  leave  me.1." 


14  Now  pray,"  says  I,  "don't  teaze,  young  man, 
You  don't  exactly  suit  me." 

"  YOO  DOW't  EXACTLY  SUIT 

G.  Herbert  RodweU. 

THE  courteous  reader  will  perhaps  recollect  that  Mr.  Savill,  my  bothering 
printer  (as  I  couldn't  help  calling  him  last  month),  came  in.  just  at  the  most  inte- 
resting part  of  my  narrative  about  Mr.  Dick  Farden,  and  in  a  most  unrelenting 
manner  cut  short  the  thread  of  my  tale  with  the  scissors :  "  of  want  of  space. " 
Not  that  I  should  have  minded  so  much  about  it,  only  the  worst  of  it  was.  I  had 
warmed  so  nicely  into  my  story,  and  really  had  grown  so  hot  upon  it,  just  at  the 
very  moment  when  in  walked  Mr.  Savill,  to  throw  cold  water  upon  me,  with  his 
precious  "No  more  room,  ma'am."  And  it  isn't  easy  for  a  person  of  poetic  mind 
to  have  to  warm  up  her  feelings  a  second  time,  as  if  the  heart  were  so  much  cold 
mutton,  or  beef,  or  pork;  although,  for  the  matter  of  that,  I  think  my  fair  readers 
will  agree  with  me  that  pork  makes  but  an  indifferent  hash,  and  that  nothing  on 
earth  can  be  nicer  than  a  cold  boiled  leg  with  a  nice  mixed  pickle,  especially  in 
rammer  time,  when  hot  joints  are  so  disagreeable. 

Well,  but  I  think  I  hear  the  reader  exclaiming,  "Goodness  gracious,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Sk — n — st — n,  you  are  allowing  your  fertile  imagination  to  run  away  with 
you,  and  you  have  so  interested  us  with  your  sufferings,  that  our  only  happiness 
lies  in  listening  to  your  miseries."  So,  "revenons  a  nos  mou/o/w,"  and  Mr.  Dick 
Farden's  tapers. 

Certainly  the  man  had  a  great  deal  to  answer  for.  His  whole  life  seemed  to 
have  been  one  round  of  juggling,  and  imposition,  and  deceit.  Not  that  I  woulj 
visit  all  the  blame  upon  him,  for,  from  what  I  could  learn,  his  good-for-nothing 
father  reallv  seemed  to  have  been  no  better  than  he  should  have  been.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Dick  Farden  told  me  one  d;rV,  while  he  was  rubbing  down  our  dining-room 
table,  that  "  his  old  governor"  (as  he  called  his  paternal  parent)  had  originally 
been  in  the  hair-dressing,  shaving,  and  perfuming  Jine,  and  had  at  one  time  the 
heads  of  at  least  a  hundred  families  in  his  care,  and  the  chins  of  half  an  entire 
parish  under  his  hands.  Consequently,  Mr.  Farden,  sen.,  did  a  very  extensive 
business  in  "Macassars,"  "Circassian  creams,"  "Balm  of  Columbian."  "Botanic 
Waters,"  and  other  only  safe  and  speedy  means  by  which  baldness  is  effectually 
removed,  and  the  hair  renovated,  beautified,  and  preserved ;  for  whilst  he  was 
cutting  and  curling  his  customers,  he  used  invariably  to  persuade  them  that  their 
locks  were  thinning  and  falling  off  dreadfully,  and  that  the  hair,  being  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  vegetable,  and  the  head  merely  the  Meld  in  whirh  it  sprouted! 
of  course,  whenever  the  crops  were  cut,  it  stood  to  reason  that  the  soil  required 
manuring  with  a  good  top-dressing  of  bear's  grease,  while  the  roots  of  the  plants 
naturally  needed  being  occasionally  irrigated  with  "  botanic  water ;"  adding,  thai 
the  days  were  shortly  coming  when  the  barber  would  be  ranked  with  the  farmer, 
and  looked  upon  as  the  tiller  of  the  head,  or  hairgriculturist. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Dick  Farden,  sen.,  fin.iiri;  that  his  eloquence  ss  to  the  virtues 
of  the  artificial  manures  for  the  hair  was  adding  considerably  to  the  incomes  of 
Messrs.  Rowland.  Ross,  Oosnell,  and  others,  it  struck  him  that  it  was  merely  a 
duty  he  owed  to  his  family  to  devise  some  guano  for  the  head  which  should  make 
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his  own  fortune.  So  he  plunged  head  over  ears  into  bear's  grease,  and 
manufactory  and  two  roaring  Russians  in  a  cage. in  his  front  kitchen,  so  lhatthe 
passers-by  might  see  through  the  area  gratings  the  brace  of  hairy  monsters  walk- 
mil  backwards  and  forwards,  just  where  the  dresser  used  to  be.  and  thus  have 
oeular  demonstration  that  he  dealt  only  in  the  genuine  article;  while,  at  the  end 
of  his  garden,  he  lilted  up  a  very  commodious  stye  for  the  fattening  of  pigs :  for, 
as  he  said  very  truly,  if  bald  people  were  partial  to  the  fat  of  the  bear  merely  on 
account  of  the  strength  of  the  hair  that  grew  on  the  back  of  that  animal,  surely 
good,  wholesome  pig's  fat  would  be  twice  as  serviceable  to  them,  seeing  that  that 
domestic  creature  bore  nothing  weaker  than  bristles.  Consequently.  Mr.  Farden, 
sen.,  now  turned  his  thoughts  chiefly  to  the  growth  of  lard  and  sale  of  genuine 
bear's  grease;  and  whenever  he  killed  a  fat  pig,  he  used  to  paste  up  outside  his 
door  a  large  placard,  with,  '-'ANOTHER  FINE  YOUNG  BEAR  JUST  SLAUGHTERED," 
printed  upon  it ;  whilst  in  his  shop  window  he  suspended  the  body  of  the  defunct 
porker,  dexterously  served  up  in  a  beautiful  bear's  skin  that  he  always  kept  by 
him  on  purpose,  and  with  a  card  hung  with  blue  ribbon  round  his  neck,  on  which 
was  written,  "REAL  GENUINE  BEAR'S  GREASE,  CUT  FROM  THE  CARCASS.  AT  ONLY  Is. 
6d.  PER  POUND."  As  Dick  Farden  said,  "his  governor's"  business  was  very 
profitable,  but  very  unpleasant,  for  the  exhibition  of  the  two  savage  monsters  in 
the  kitchen,  and  the  domestic  animal  in  the  window,  raised  such  a  demand  for 
real  bear's  grease  in  the  neighbourhood^  that  the  family  had  nothing  but  pork  for 
dinner  all  the  year  round. 

To  his  father's  business  our  Dick  Farden  in  course  of  time  succeeded,  but  be- 
ing of  a  wild  and  roving  turn  of  mind,  he  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  the  pigs, 
and  as  he  said,  "he  went  it  so  fast  that  he  wasn't  long  in  going  through  'Farden's 
magic  grease,'  "  so  that  in  a  very  little  time,  the  sheriff  walked  into  the  shop, 
and  seized  the  two  bears  in  the  kitchen,  together  with  all  the  wigs,  scalps,  and 
moustachios,  he  had  on  the  premises.  But  this,  he  said,  he  thought  he  might 
have  got  over,  had  he  riot  unfortunately  distrained  upon  several  ladies'  front  ring- 
lets which  he  had  been  intrusted  with  to  bake,  and  which  he  regretted  to  say, 
being  taken  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors,  obliged  him  to  fly  the  neighbourhood, 
and  seek  a  living  elsewhere.  After  this  sad  affair,  things  went  very  crooked  with 
him,  and  he  said  that' often  and  often  he  had  been  so  put  to  it,  that  he  would  have 
given  anything  for  a  mouthful  of  the  crackling  of  the  fine  young  bears  that  he 
used  once  to  turn  his  nose  up  at ;  and  he%  said  he  must  have  tried,  what  he  called 
"no  end  of  dodges,"  to  earn  an  honest  living,  but  all  to  no  good,  until  one  day  he 
fell  in  with  a  gentleman  over  his  pipe  at  the  "  White  Hart,"  who  persuaded  him 
to  join  him  in  the  British  smuggling  line:  for  as  the  gentleman,  who  seemed  to 
be  a  perfect  man  of  the  world,  and  to  have  a  wonderfully  fine  knowledge  of  the 
femalevportion  of  human  nature,  expressed  it:  "You  had  only  to  make  the  ladies 
believe  that  you  had  got  several  extraordinary  bargains,  in  the  shape  of  cambricp, 
gloves,  or  lace,  which  you  could  let  them  have  aj,  fifty  per  cent,  under  prime  cost, 
and  they  would  buy  cart-loads,  whether  they  wanted  them  or  not,  and  never 
trouble  their  dear  heads  as  to  whether  they  were  honestly  come  by."  In  fact, 
he  knew  scores  and  scores  of  enterprising  linendrapers,  who  had  made  large 
fortunes  by  ruining  themselves  regularly  once  a  twelvemonth,  and  selling  off  the 
whole  of  their  stock,  by  order  of  the  assignees,  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors  in 
general,  and  ladies  in  particular.  For  he  said  it  was  well-known  among  the  gen- 
tlemen in  the  haberdashery  line,  that  the  ladies  would  never  enter  a  linen- 
draper's  shop  so  long  as  he  asked  only  a  fair  profit  on  his  wares;  whereas,  if  he 
would  only  make  them  believe  that  he  was  going  to  the  dogs,  and  that  he  was 
selling  off  his  goods  for  full  half  less  than  they  were  ever  made  for.  down  they 
would  come  in  swarms,  as  fast  as  their  limbs,  cabs,  and  carriages,  would  carry 
them,  and  pay  whatever  prices  the  spirited  proprietor  might  please  to  ask.  For 
the  idea  of  "ANOTHER  EXTENSIVE  FAILURE"  seemed  to  have  such  a  charm  to  the 
women,  that  the  only  way  by  which  a  linendraper  could  keep  himself  solvent, 
was  by  declaring  himself  bankrupt,  especially  as  the  darling  creatures  evidently 
/ooked  upon  it  as  a -religious  duty  to  attend  every  "AWFUL  SACRIFICE,"  for  nothing 
seemed  to  them  to  be  so  noble  as  the  notion  of  a  man's  immolating  himself  at  the 
shrine  of  Basinghall-street  for  the  love  of  the  fair  sex.'  Indeed,  they  appeared 
to  be  the  very  reverse  of  ungrateful  rats,  and  instead  ef  leaving  a  house  just  aa 
it's  about  to  tumble  to  pieces,  they  seemed  to  be  more  like  owls,  and  love  to 
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haunt  "  ruins."  or  rather,  he  might  say,  they  were  the  very  image  of  Cornwall 
wreckers,  and  would,  in  answer  to  the  very  first  placard  that  was  hung  out  as  a 
signal  of  distress  bv  the  stranded  linendraper,  rush  down  in  hundreds  to  see  wh;it 
remnants  they  could  pick  up,  or  get  out  of  the  wreck,  before  the  whole  concern 
went  to  pieces. 

Mr.  Dick  Farden  then  informed  me,  that  upon  this  advice  he  had  devoted  his 
.abours  entirely  to  the  fair  sex,  and  immediately  embarked  in  the  "bargain  line/' 
Knowing  that  the  ladies  had  a  natural  aversion  to  parting  with  their  money,  and 

E  referred  exchanging  their  dear  husbands'  lefl-off  wearing  apparel,  he  made  a 
?eble  endeavour  to  convert  old  clothes  into  the  current  coin  of  the  realm,  by 
carrying  about  on  his  arm  a  beautiful  little  love  of  a  tame  squirrel,  which  ho 
offered  to  the  passers-by  at  the  low  price  of  a  worn-out  surtout,  and  a  wonderful 
piping  bulltinch  for  the  exceedingly  small  charge  of  a  cast-off  pair  of  trousers 
and  a  waistcoat.  In  the  winter,  however,  he  carried  with  him  a  basket  of  Der- 
byshire Spa  chimney  ornaments,  with  a  few  glasses  and  jugs  and  basins  hanging 
round  it.  With  these,  he  said,  he  managed  very  well;  for  he  could  furnish  a 
sweet  pretty  mantelpiece  very  elegantly  for  a  lady,  with  a  great-coat  in  the  mid- 
dl»\  and  an  umbrella  on  one  side,  and  a  mackintosh  on  the  other;  while  he  be- 
lieved that,  through  his  humble  means,  several  husbands  had  often  washed  thf.r 
faces  in  their  old  hats,  and  sipped  their  gin  and  water  out  of  their  worn-out  boots. 
By  these  means  he  raised  money  enough  to  purchase  a  cargo  of  contraband 
1  succeeded  in  running  them  safe  into  a  public-house 


is  in  the  Minories,  and  succeeded  in  running  them  safe  into  a  public-house  in 
The  neighbourhood  of  Regent  street,  the  sale  of  which  goods  occupied  his  after- 
noon ;  while,  he  added,  with  a  stupid  grin  on  his  face,  he  was  proud  to  say  his 
morning*  were  devoted  to  the  polishing  of  our  boots  and  shoes,  and  knives;  for, 
thank  goodness,  he  continued,  there  was  no  pride  in  him,  and  he  was  a! 
•willing  to  nick  up  a  sixpence  any  day,  any  how ;  so  that  now  he  could  look  any 
of  his  creditors  in  the  fpce,  and  had  no  need  to  be,  as  he  so  repeatedly  was  after 
his  father's  death,  non  est  inteentits  ;  though,  for  the  matter  of  that,  Mr.  Carstairs, 
who  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  writers  of  the  day,  very  truly  said — "A  noncst 
man  's  the  noblest  work  of  Natur." 

I  am  very  much  afraid  I  've  been  wasting  a  great  deal  of  my  own  valuable 
time  and  space,  and  of  my  courteous  reader's  equally  valuable  patience,  in  giving 
all  I  could  learn  of  the  history  of  this  worthless  man  ;  only  my  dear  Edward  (who 
is  obstinate  as  a  mule)  would  have  it  that  Dick  Farden  was  quite  a  character, 
although  I  must  say  that  if  he  was  a  character,  he  was  a  very  bad  one ;  and  I 
declare  the  way  in  which  he  served  me  and  my  sweet  piano  is  quite  heart- 
ing to  think  of;  but  I  will  tell  the  reader  all  about  this  in  its  proper  place.  Though 
I  can't  help  adding,  that  it  was  quite  as  much  the  work  of  my  il^ar  Edward 
it  pains  me  to  state,  always  wil)  have  his  own  way,  and  of  course  always  must  be 
in  the  right)  as  it  was  the  work  of  Mr.  Dick  Farden.  (who  certainly  wan  one  of  the 
clumsiest  and  stupidest  men  that  I  overcame  nigh.)  for  if  Mr.  Sk — n — st — n  would 
only  have  allowed  me  to  have  packed  the  man  out  of  the  house  when  /  wanted, 
of  course  it  never  would  have  happened,  and  I  should  have  had  my  sweet  Broad- 
wood  in  my  possession  at  this  very  minute ;  but  the  reader  knows  as  well  as  I  do 
that  what  can't  be  cured  must  be  endured  ;  so  I  shall  say  no  more  about  the  piano 
nntil  I  touch  upon  it  in  the  due  course  of  things  :  for  I  've  quite  made  up  my 
to  the  loss  of  the  thing  a  long  time  ago,  and  the  least  said  is  the  soonest  mended  ; 
still  I  can't  help  adding,  that  I  wish  to  goodness  gracious  that  I  had  never  set  < 
upon  that  awkward  booby  of  a  Mr.  Dick  Farden,  or  that  that  perverse,  headstrong 
(though  good  at  times)  husband  of  mine  would  not  go  interfering  about  the  serv- 
ants, but  just  allow  me  to  deal  with  them  as  I  please,  and  manage  my  own  affair* 
nyself :  for  I  should  be  glad  to  know  how  he  would  like  me  to  go  meddling 
his  clerks,  indeed.     In  conclusion,  I  can  only  say  that  the  circumstance  ail- 
me  so  much  at  the  time,  that  I  only  prayed  for  one  thing;  and  that  was,  that  the 
laws  would  have  allowed  me  to  have  had  the  vagabond  transported,  as  they  • 
to  have  done,  or  at  the  very  least  have  compelled  the  man  to  have  given  me  a 
new  piano,  value  seventy-five  guineas,  which  I  was  assured  was  the  cost  of  ours 
when  it  was  new,  though  for  myself  I  can't  speak  positively  to  the  fact;  for,  to 
HI  the  truth,  we  bought  it  second-hand. 

But  methinks  I  hear  the  reader  saying,  what  about  the  piano  1    You  are  again 
forgetting  yourself,  Mrs.  Sk— n — st— n,  acd  allowing  your  naturally  fine,  warm 
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feelings  to  make  you  wander  from  your  subject.  C'est  vrai — vous  avez  reason, 
courteous  reader. 

Well,  then,  the  fact  is,  I  never  was  fond  of  needlework  at  the  best  of  times, 
and  really  and  truly,  I  never  could  see  the  fun  of  passing  the  heyday  of  one'* 
youth  darning  stocking?,  and  cobbling  up  a  pack  of  old  clothes,  as  full  of  holes  as 
a  cinder  shovel.  So  I  longed  to  have  an  instrument  just  to  amuse  myself  with 
for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  day,  or  play  over  an  air  or  two  to  Edward  of  an  evening. 
And  it  wasn't  as  if  I  hadn't  got  any  music-books;  besides  I  really  and  truly  was 
sick  and  tired  of  doing  kettle-holders,  and  working  a  pack  of  copper  kettles  in 
Berlin  wool,  with  a  stupid  ''Mind  it  boils,"  underneath  them;  or  else  working  a 
lot  of  braces  and  slippers  for  Edward,  which,  in  his  vulgar  way,  he  said  were  too 
fine  by  half  for  use ;  or  else  sitting  for  hours  with  your  toe  up  in  the  air,  netting 
purses,  and  spending  a  mint  of  money  in  steel  beads  for  a  pack  of  people  that 
you  didn't  care  twopence  about,  and  who  never  gave  you  so  much  as  a  trumpery 
ring  or  brooch  in  return  (I  hate  such  meanness).  So  I  wouldn't  let  Edward  have 
any  peace  until  he  promised  to  get  me  a  piano ;  /or,  as  I  very  truly  observed,  I 
had  been  out  of  practice  so  long,  that  I  should  be  very  much  surprised  if,  on  sil- 
ting down  to  a  piano,  I  didn't  find  the  cries  of  the  wounded  in  the  "Battle  of 
Prague"  too  much  for  me,  and  I  was  sure  that  I  should  break  down  in  the  runs 
in  the  "  Bird  Waltz,"  even  supposing  I  was  able  to  manage  the  shakes.  And  as 
for  the  matter  of  my  voice,  I  told  him  I  had  serious  alarms  about  losing  my  G, 
and  if  I  did  I  should  never  forgive  myself,  after  the  money  that  had  been  spent 
on  my  musical  education  at  Boulogne-sur-mer  alone,  and  I  was  sure  that  if  I  had 
to  be^in  anew  with  my  singing  exercises,  and  was  to  be  put  in  the  scales  again, 
that  I  should  be  found  wanting.  Besides,  I  concluded  the  business  by  giving  him 
to  understand,  that  it  wasn't  so  much  for  myself  that  I  wanted  the  piano,  after 
all,  but  of  course  my  darling  little  toodle-loodle-loo  of  a  Kate,  in  two  or  three 
years  at  least,  must  have  an  instrument  to  begin  practising  upon,  and  if  he  didn't 
get  one  before  that,  I  was  sure  I  shouldn't  be  able  to  tell  the  difference  between 
A  flat  and  a  bull's  foot,  and  he  would  have  to  go  to  I  know  not  what  expenses  in 
masters  for  her,  and  then  he  would  be  ready  to  cut  his  ears  off  for  not  having  got 
me  a  piano  when  I  begged  of  him. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  Edward  for  once  was  not  deaf  to  reason,  but  seeing 
that  I  wanted  the  piano  more  out  of  love  for  little  Kate  than  from  any  selfish 
motive  on  my  part,  he  very  properly  consented  to  look  out  one  for  me;  although 
my  gentleman  couldn't  let  well  alone,  but  must  go  cutting  his  stupid  jokes,  saying 
that  he  was  very  much  afraid  that  the  piano  was  only  "one  for  the  pot"  over 
again :  but  I  very  quickly  silenced  my  lord  by  merely  exclaiming,  in  my  most 
sarcastic  way,  "  Fiddle." 

However,  of  course,  as  usual,  Mr.  Sk — n — st — n,  if  ever  he  does  consent  to  do 
a  good  action,  must  go  spoiling  it  by  doing  the  thing  by  halves;  for  instead  of 
going  and  ordering  me  one  of  Broad  wood's  very  best  new  grand  uprights,  he  must 
needs  go  poking  into  all  the  sale-rooms  in  London,  until  he  fell  in  with  a  trumpery 
second-hand  cottage,  and  which  I  had  to  have  French  polished  all  outside,  and 
thoroughly  repaired  and  done  up  in,  before  I  could  do  anything  with  it,  for  I  de- 
clare when  I  came  to  go  over  it,  half  of  the  keys  of  the  cottage  were  of  no  use. 
Still,  thank  goodness,  it  was  a  Broadwood,  although  no  one  would  have  thought 
it,  if  they  had  seen  it  in  the  state  in  which  it  came  home  to  me;  for  a  Broadwood. 
I  think  it  had  the  most  disgraceful  legs  I  ever  saw  in  my  life,  and  it  wasn't  until 
I  had  had  the  whole  thing  thoroughly  cleaned  and  put  in  order,  that  it  was  fit  to 
be  seen  in  any  respectable  person's  dining-room. 

When  I  had  spent  nearly  a  fortune  upon  it,  I  must  confess  that  it  wasn't  so  bad 
after  all;  indeed,  no  one  would  have  known  it  again,  and  I've  over  arid  over 
again  seen  very  many  worse  in  the  houses  of  persons  far  better  off  in  the  world 
than  ourselves,  but  whose  names,  for  many  reasons,  of  course,  I  'm  not  going  to 
state.  Certainly  its  tone  was  heavenly,  and,  upon  my  word,  when  it  came  home 
newly  done  up,  and  I  ran  over  "The  Soldier  Tired,"  I  declare  it  sounded  for  all 
the  world  like  the  music  of  the  spheres — such  grandeur  in  the  lower  notes — such 
sweetness  in  the  upper  ones — such  power  when  you  were  impassioned — such 
plaintiveness  when  you  were  sentimental — that  I  declare  it  seemed  to  go  right 
through  me,  and  be  more  than  I  could  bear,  for  it  would  move  me  to  tears ;  and 
as  1  playfully  ran  up  and  down  the  notes,  really  and  truly  I  felt  myself  lifted  from 
my  seat,  and  carried,  without  knowing  it,  into  another  region — Oh  !  it  was  such 
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a  little  dnck  of  a  cottage,  and  such  a  darling  little  pet  of  a  dear  Broad  wood,  the 
reader  can't  tell ! 

I  don't  suppose  I  could  have  had  the  cottage  in  the  house  more  than  a  fortnight, 
before  I  began  to  feel  that  it  was  a  sin  to  be  possessed  of  such  a  beautifully  tone*] 
instrument,  and  not  give  a  party  just  to  show  it  off — for  really  the  quadrilles  upon 
it  sounded  quite  divinely — and  if  they  did  so  under  my  humble  fingers,  I  said  to 
myself,  what  would  they  sound  like  under  the  more  skilful  execution  of  those  sweer 
girls  and  admirable  piano-forte  players,  the  Miss  B — yl — s's,  who  I  knew  very 
well  would  be  delighted  to  take  it  in  turns,  and  play  the  whole  evening  through 
for  me.  Besides,  it  wasn't  as  if  we  had  been  seeing  a  whole  house  full  of  com- 
pany every  evening  ;  on  the- contrary ,  I  'm  sure  we  had  been  living  as  retired  as 
owls,  and  hadn't  given  a  party  for  I  couldn't  safely  say  when,  and  I  do  think  it  In 
so  dreadful  to  be  obliged  to  sit  moping,  locked  up  in  a  box  all  day  long,  without 
ever  seeing  a  single  soul  beyond  the  people  you  've  got  about  you.  Moreover,  as 
1  very  properly  observed  to  myself,  it  really  was  not  left  for  us  to  say  whether  we 
liked  to  iiive  a  party  or  not ;  but,  upon  my  word,  when  I  looked  at  it  again,  I  felt 
that  it  was  a  moral  obligation,  and  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  matter  of  common 
honesty  on  our  side  to  do  so;  for,  of  course,  having  danced  at  all  our  friends' 
houses,  and  eaten  all  our  friends'  suppers,  they  naturally  expected  that  we  should 
make  them  some  return,  as  indeed,  in  plain  justice,  we  ought  to ;  besides,  jfeow 
could  we  hope  that  we  should  ever  be  asked  out  to  our  friends  again,  if  we  didn't 
give  them  supper  for  supper  and  dance  for  dance.  I  told  Edward,  too,  that  really 
and  truly  it  would  be  little  or  no  expense,  for  we  should  only  want  such  a  small 
supper  that  a  five  pound  note  would  cover  it  all,  I  was  sure  ;  for  I  merely  intended 
just  to  have  a  ham  and  beef  sandwich  or  two  for  the  top  and  bottom,  and  a  chicken 
or  so  prettily  done  up  in  blue  satin  ribbon,  as  if  it  had  been  had  from  the  pastry- 
cooks;  and  then  for  the  matter  of  confectionary,  of  course  we  might  have  a  trifle 
from  Camden  Town  for  a  mere  nothing,  and  that  with,  say  one  or  two  custards, 
and  a  jelly,  would  make  quite  show  enough  for  what  we  wanted,  I  was  certain  ; 
besides,  I  could  easily  fill  out  the  table  with  a  few  almonds,  and  raisins,  and  figs, 
and  candied  lemon  peel,  for,  as  I  very  properly  said,  there  wan  no  necessity  for  our 
going  to  the  foolish  expense  of  grapes,  and  surely  they  could  do  without  crackers 
for  once  in  a  way,  and  if  they  couldn't,  why  they  wouldn't  have  them,  that  was 
all  I  knew.  And  even  then,  supposing  that  upon  second  thoughts  we  didn't  fancy 
the  table  looked  crowded  and  showy  enough,  why  I  could  easily  make  a  bargain 
the  pastrycook  for  the  hire  of  some  of  tneir  fancy  articles,  either  a  beautiful 
elephant  in  pound-cake,  or  a  love  of  a  barley-sugar  bird-cage,  and  which  we  must 
take  care  and  not  press  our  friends  to  taste,  and  then  with  Edward's  two  beautiful 
plated  candelabra?  with  silver  edges,  I  was  sure  it  would  be  as  handsome  an 
entertainment  as  any  one  could  wish  for;  and  if  it  wasn't,  why  all  I  could  say 
was,  that  I  wasn't  going  to  any  more  expense  about  the  matter, — no !  not  if  the 
Queen  herself  were  corning — and  there's  an  end  of  it ! 

Well,  it  was  all  so  nicely  arranged,  and  I  sent  out  all  my  invitations  in  such 
good  time,  that  I  think  I  had  only  eight  refusals,  and  those  not  from  the  best  of 
our  acquaintance,  so  I  didn't  break  my  heart  about  them.  But,  as  I  very  truly 
said  to  myself,  I  may  as  well  have  my  rooms  full  whilst  I  am  about  it,  so  I  packed 
off  a  card  to  some  of  my  friends  that  I  didn't  care  very  much  for,  and  whom  I 
had  consequently  made  up  my  mind  not  to  ask  at  all,  with  a  note  apologising  for 
the  shortness  of  the  notice,  and  telling  them  that  owing  to  the  letter  haying  been 
misdirected,  the  invitation  I  had  sent  them  three  weeks  back  had  just  been 
returned  to  me  by  the  post-office. 

Upon  my  word,  the  preparations  for  the  party  were  almost  too  much  for  me,  and 
1  declare  to  gracious  I  worked  like  a  common  cab-horse,  for  I  hadn't  even  time  to 
sit  down  and  lake  my  meals  decently,  like  a  Christian ;  and  when  I  went  to  bed, 
I  can  assure  my  lady-readers,  I  was  to  tired,  that  I  made  avow  to  myself  that 
even  if  the  whole  world  depended  upon  it,  I  'd  never  again  be  dragged  into  giving 
another  party,— no,  not  for  ever  so  much !  But  I  shouldn't  have  minded  it  a  very 
great  deal  after  all,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  Mr.  Sk — n— st — n's  shameful  behaviour, 
and  total  want  of  sympathy  with  my  sufferings— for  really  an. I  tiuly.  if  h<>  • 
the  bare-faced  impudence  to  tell  me  that  I  had  only  myself  to  blame  for  it . 
that  '•/(/,  indeed  !)  was  always  bothering  his  life  out  about  giving  a  party,'1  when 
all  the  while  the  wretch  must  have  known,  as  well  as  I  did,  that  it  wasii 
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myself  that  I  wanted  any  of  your  parties,  but  merely  to  oblige  him,  by  keeping  all 
his  friends  and  clients  together.  But,  of  course,  these  are  just  the  thanks  one  gets 
lor  slaving  one's  life  out,  as  one  does,  for  the  sake  of  one's  husband.  It  's  always 
the  way  with  those  selfish  things  of  men,  though.  Mr.  Edward,  however,  wont 
oaten  his  dear  (pretty  dear)  Caroline  making  such  a  fool  of  .herself  again  in  a 
hurry — No  !  not  if  she  knows  it. 

As  our  look-out  at  the  back  is  far  from  pretty,  and  to  tell  the  truth  never  did 
pleaae  me,  (for  we  had  only  a  view  of  these  Simmonds'  trumpery  garden,  and 
they  are  always  washing  at-home,  and  hanging  the  things  out  to  dry  right  und»ir 
our  very  noses)  why,  I  thought  (as  I  always  had  been,  from  my  cradle,  of  an 
ingenious  turn  of  mind)  that  I  might  as  well  ornamerft  our  staircase-window  just 
a  little  bit,  and  so  shut  out  that  dreadful  eyesore  which  we  had  al  the  back  of  us, 
and  make  the  window  quite  a  handsome  object;  for  I  must  say,  that  of  all  things 
in  the  world  for  a  staircase,  give  me  a  stained  glass  window.  Oh  !  I  do  ihink  it 
looks  so  beautiful — so  rich  and  distingue,  to  see  bunches  of  roses,  and  pinks,  and 
camelias,  painted  on  ground  glass,  just  for  all  the  world  as  if  they  were  growing 
there.  So  I  set  to  work,  and  having  a  pair  of  old  worn-out  chintz  oed-curtains  np 
stairs.  I  cut  out  some  of  the  best  flowers  that  had  had  the  l^ast  of  their  colour 
washed  out  of  them,  and  dabbed  some  putty  over  all  the  panes,  until,  I  declare 
to  g%)dness  gracious,  a  glazier  himself  would  have  sworn  that  the  glass  had  been 
ground.  Then,  with  some  gum  I  stuck  the  chintz  flowers  in  the  centre  of  every 
one  of  the  panes,  and,  upon  my  honour,  I  can  assure  the  reader,  it  was  the  most 
perfect  bit  of  deception  I  ever  saw  in  all  my  life;  and  I'll  warrant,  that  even  the 
best  judges  in  stained  glass  would  have  had  to  have  passed  their  fingers  over  the 
surface,  before  they  would  have  been  able  to  have  found  it  out.  As  any  one 
came  in  at  our  street-door,  it  positively  gave  the  house  quite  a  cathedral  air.  Oh ! 
it  was  so  beautiful,  so  chaste,  and  yet  so  rich;  and  when  I  first  saw  it  from  our 
hall,  I  couldn't  for  the  life  of  me  help  exclaiming,  with  the  top  of  the  bills  of  the 
Colosseum — "  'Tis  not  a  picture — it  is  nature."  Yet,  when  I  think  of  what  hap- 
pened afterwards,  I  declare  I  feel  as  if  I  could  sit  down  and  cry  my  eyes  out — 
but  more  of  this  hereafter. 

Well,  I  got  all  the  plate  nicely  cleaned,  and  all  the  carpets  taken  up,  and  all 
the  papers  cut  for  the  wax  candles,  and  the  chandelier  taken  out  of  its  brown 
holland  bag,  and  had  ordered  the  rout-seats,  and  the  flowers,  and  the  chickens, 
and  the  barley-sugar  bird-cage  (which  I  thought  would  look  best  after  all,  for  the 
man  hadn't  a  single  elephant  in  his  shop  that  he  said  would  be  large  enough  to 
place  in  the  middle  of  the  supper-table,  and  wanted  to  put  me  off  with  a  trum- 
pery hedgehog,  with  half  its  almond  quills  out,  and  which  I  could  very  easily 
see,  from  the  stale  look  of  the  thing,  had  been  out  to  an  evening  party  every 
night  that  week.)  The  only  thing  that  remained  to  be  done  was  to  get  that  lovely 
cottage  of  mine  up  into  the  drawing-room,  and  how  the  dickens  we  were  ever  to 
manage  it,  I'm  sure  I  couldn't  tell.  When  I  asked  Mr.  Edward  about  it,  as  he 
was  decantering  his  wine  at  the  sideboard,  before  he  went  to  business,  on  the 
morning  of  the  party,  and  inquired  of  him  whether  he  didn't  think  Dick  Farden 
could  manage  it  for  me,  he  merely  said,  stuff-a'-nonsense,  I  had  better  have  pro- 
per people  to  do  it,  and  then  I  should  be  sure  to  have  it  done  rightly;  on  which  I 
very  justly  remarked — ''Proper  people,  indeed  !  did  he  know  what  proper  people 
would  come  to?  He  seemed  to  be  talking  as  if  he  had  got  more  money  in  his 
pockets  than  he  knew  what  to  do  with;  and  I  should  jusHike  to  know  what  on 
earth  was  the  use  of  having  Mr.  Dick  Farden  always  about  the  house,  if  he 
couldn't  be  trusted  to  move  my  cottage  just  from  one  room  to  another."  This 
brought  him  to  his  senses,  for  he  said,  as  I  seemed  to  know  so  much  more  about 
it  than  he  did,  I  had  better  do  as  I  liked — only  he  must  go  spoiling  it,  by  adding, 
in  his  perverse  way,  "  that  I  mustn't  go  blame  him  if  any  thing  happened  to  it.r; 
— But  1  do  blame  him  for  it  all,  and  can't  help  saying,  that  it  was  entirely  his  own 
tanlt,  for  what  business  had  he  to  tell  me  that  I  knew  more  about  it  than  he  did, 
and  that  I  had  better  do  it  as  I  liked,  when  he  must  have  known,  as  well  as  I  did, 
that  I  k ne  \v  nothing  at  all  about  moving  cottages,  and  that  something  dreadful 
was  going  to  happen.  Oh !  that  dear,  dear  Broadwood  of  mine.  But  I  must 
restrain  myself. 

Well,  no  sooner  had  I  seen  my  husband  fairly  out  of  the  house,  than  I  rang 
(he  bell  for  Mr,  Dick  Farden,  and  when  he  came  into  the  parlour,  I  asked  him  if 
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he  thought  he  could  manage  to  move  that  piano  of  mine  up  into  the  drawing- 
room.  So,  after  measuring  the  width  of  it,  and  then  going  and  looking  at  our 
first  landing,  he  said,  "  he  was  afeard  there  would  be  no  getting  the  thing  dp  the 
•tairs  anyhow,  for  there  was  no  room  to  turn  the  corner  with  it;'1  and,  on  going 
up  arid  looking  for  myself,  sure  enough  the  man  was  right ;  though  as  I  told  him, 
what  on  earth  could  make  the  people  go  building  houses  in  that  stupid  way,  was 
•beyond  a  person  of  my  limited  understanding  to  comprehend.  Dick  Farden  said 
that  there  were  only  two  ways  of  getting  over  it,  one  was  to  take  out  my  b» 
ful  painted  gla»»s  window,  (which  of  course  I  wasn't  going  to  listen  to — though  I 
can't  help  wishing  now,  from  the  very  bottom  of  my  heart,  that  I  had);  and  the 
other  to  "  hoist  it  up"  outside  the  back  of  the  house,  and  so  get  in  at  the  French 
window  in  the  drawing-room,  which,  he  said,  he  and  a  "  pal"  of  his,  as  he  called 
him,  could  do  very  easily  for  a  pot  of  beer.  I  asked  him  whether  he  was  sure 
that  it  would  be  perfectly  safe;  out  he  would  have  it  that  there  was  not  the  least 
danger,  so  long  as  the  ropes  were  good.  So  I  showed  him  the  clothes  lines,  but 
my  gentleman  wanted  to  persuade  me  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  them  just 
a  trifle  thicker — though  of  course  I  knew  what  that  all  meant,  and  wasn't  going 
to  be  foolish  enough  to  give  him  the  money  to  go  buying  new  ropes  with,  indeed, 
and  making  a  pretty  penny  out  of  them.  I'd  be  bound.  So  I  quietly  told  him  that  as 
those  very  ropes  had  been  strong  enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  "  La  petite  Saqni," 
(and  she  was  no  feather.)  jumping  and  frisking  about  on  them,  I  thought  they 
might  manage  to  lift  my  Broadwood  up  to  the  drawing-room  window — though,  of 
course,  like  master  like  man,  he  must  go  saying,  as  Mr.  Edward  did,  that  I  mus'n't 
blame  him  if  anything  happened  on  account  of  the  ropes, — and  really,  from  their 
all  talking  so  about  something  happening,  I  positively  began  to  fancy  that  some- 
thing tros  going  to  happen,  (ana  so  it  teas,  too,  with  a  vengeance,)  and  what  I 
should  do  then  goodness  gracious  only  knows. 

Off  scampered  Mr.  Dick  Farden  for  his  friend,  and  1  gave  him  permission  to 
Dring  the  beer  in  with  him,  for  of  course  he  couldn't  do  a  thing  without  tasting 
his  beer  first.  I  declare  I  never  knew  such  a  pig  for  beer  as  the  man  was  in  all 
my  life ;  he  couldn't  do  anything  beyond  his  everyday  work  without  looking  for 
something  to  drink  ;  in  fact,  if  I  asked  him  to  do  ever  such  a  trifle,  he  wa*  always 
saying,  in  a  begging  tone,  "  You  haven't  got  such  a  thing  as  a  pint  of  beer  about 
you,  have  you,  ma'am  ?" 

When  he  came  back,  he  and  his  friend,  whom  he  called  Jim,  carried  my  cot- 
tage out  into  the  garden;  and  when  they  Had  tied  the  clothes  line  all  roui. 
Jim  went  up  stairs  to  the  second-floor  window,  and  threw  out  a  string  for  us  to  tie 
the  end  of  the  rope  to.  As  soon  as  he  had  got  hold  of  it,  Mr.  Farden  tied  what 
he  called  the  "guider"  to  one  of  the  legs  of  my  Broadwood,  so  as  to  prevent  its 
knocking  against  the  house  as  it  went  up.  When  they  were  all  ready,  Farden 
called  out  to  Jim,  "Now,  pull  steady,  lad !"  and  up  went  my  beautiful  cottage  in 
the  air,  as  nicely  as  ever  I  saw  anything  done  in  all  my  life.  Just  as  they  had 
got  it  well  over  the  area  railings,  and  nearly  on  a  level  with  our  back-parlour 
window,  that  bothering  Jim,  who  was  as  strong  as  a  bull,  began  pulling  too  hard, 
and  I  saw  that  it  was  more  than  Farden  could  manage  to  keep  the  piano  away 
from  the  house,  and  that  in  another  minute  I  should  be  having  it  going  bang  in  at 
our  back-parlour  window,  and  perhaps  lodging  right  on  the  top  of  the  sideboard, 
\vhrn>  1  had  put  all  the  jellies  and  custards  not  ten  minutes  before.  So  I  gave  a 
ulinht  scream,  and  ran  up  to  him  as  fast  as  my  legs  could  carry  me,  and  seizing 
hold  of  the  guider,  told  him,  for  goodness  gracious  sake,  to  pull  the  piano  over  to- 
wards the  garden  wall.  But  I  declare  the  words  were  no  sooner  out  of  my  mouth, 
than  away  he  must  tear,  pulling  away  as  hard  as  ever  he  could,  just  for  all  the 
world  as  if  my  beautiful  instrument  were  made  of  cast  iron,  and  ne  had  no  sooner 
got  it  opposite  my  beautiful  staircase  window,  than  all  of  a  sudden  off  flew  the 
leg  of  my  Broadwood  to  which  the  guide  rope  was  attached,  and  down  he  tumbled, 
and  I  with  him ;  and  ah,  lor  a  mercy !  I  heard  something  go  bang,  smash,  crash, 
mid  on  looking  up,  oh  dear!  there  was  my  lovely  cottage  gone  right  through  my 
beautiful  imitation-stained  glass  window,  and  dashing  backwards  and  forwards, 
f'..r  .ill  the  world  like  one  of  those  great  big  swings  at  a  fair,  and  kno<  • 
against  the  window,  as  Jim  kept  pulling  it  up,  until  there  wasn't  scarcely  a 
bit  ot  !:,.•  frame  or  glass  left  standing.  Lord  love  you,  out  came  all  the  neigh- 
bours' servants,  in  a  swarm,  just  like  a  neck  of  bees  at  the  sound  of  a  gong;  anil 
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IM  De  bound  to  say  they  thought  it  a  fine  bit  of  fun,  and  a  sight  \rorth  poing  a 
mile  any  day  to  see.  Farden  hallooed  out  as  loud  as  he  could,  "  Hold  hard  there, 
Jim  !;>  but  Jim  (the  stupid  !)  being,  as  I  afterwards  learnt,  rather  hard  of  hearing, 
only  kept  pulling  and  pulling  as  fast  as  Mr.  Farden  kept  saying,  "  Hold  hard  there, 
will  you,  Jim;  I  tell  you  the  rope's  cut !"  And  sure  enough  so  it  had  been,  by 
the  broken  glass ;  and  as  I  looked  at  it,  I  could  see  thread  by  thread  giving  way, 
until  at  last,  when  it  was  very  nearly  on  a  level  with  our  drawing-room  window, 
snap  went  the  clothes  lines  —  and  oh !  was  ever  poor  woman  born  to  be  so  tor- 
mented before !  down  came  my  lovely  cottage,  like  a  thunder-clap,  on  to  the  ton 
of  our  water-butt,  which  it  upset,  so  that  as  my  beautiful  Broadwood  fell  smash 
upon  the  stones  in  the  yard,  whop  came  that  great  big  heavy  water-butt  right  upon 
it,  crashing  it  all  to  shivers,  and  shooting  the  whole  of  its  contents,  for  all  the  world 
like  a  torrent,  into  both  of  our  kitchens,  and  flooding  the  whole  place  at  least  two 
pattens  deep  I  declare — 

When  we  went  up  stairs  to  look  after  that  deaf  scoundrel  of  a  Jim,  oh  lud  !  if 
the  breaking  of  the  rope  hadn't  thrown  him  back  into  my  darling  little  Kitty's 
beautiful  cradle,  and  as  I  said  to  myself,  I  am  sure  it  was  a  perfect  mercy  that 
the  poor  dear  innocent  angel  hadn't  been  sleeping  there  at  the  time,  or  that  heavy 
lout  of  a  Jim  must  have  killed  her  on  the  spot,  and  as  it  was,  there  were  all  the 
wicker  work  ribs  of  the  thing  broken  in,  so  that  it  was  impossible  ever  to  think 
of  letting  her  sleep  in  it  again,  for  really  and  truly,  it  looked  more  like  an  old 
hamper  than  a  respectable  baby's  bassinet. 

As  for  the  party,  it  was  next  to  madness  to  think  another  moment  about  that, 
for  when  you  hadn't  a  piano,  or  a  window  on  the  staircase  left,  I  should  like  to 
know  how  it  would  ever  be  possible  to  have  a  nice  comfortable  dance ;  so  after  I 
had  given  it  to  Mr.  Dick  Farden  well,  and  told  him  that  I  should  certainly  make 
a  point  of  stopping  the  piano  out  of  his  wages,  and  after  I  had  packed  Mr.  Jim  off 
home  to  his  family  with  a  flea  in  his  ear,  there  was  I  obliged  in  my  state  of  mind 
to  sit  down,  and  scribble  off  a  lot  of  story-telling  letters  to  all  the  friends  I  had 
invited,  saying,  that  owing  to  my  sweet  Kitty's  having  been  taken  suddenly  and 
dangerously  ill,  I  regretted  to  say  that  I  was  compelled  to  postpone  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  them  until  some  future  period,  and  bundling  Mr.  Dick  Farden  into  a 
cab,  told  him  to  make  as  much  haste  as  ever  he  could  and  deliver  them,  though 
I  do  verily  believe,  that  from  the  number  of  knocks  and  cabs  and  hackney  coaches 
that  came  to  the  door  that  dreadful  evening^  that  he  put  the  better  part  of  the  fare 
in  his  pocket,  and  never  delivered  many  of  them  at  all  j  and  there  was  I,  obliged 
to  come  down  every  five  minutes,  from  ten  till  twelve  in  the  evening,  and  put  on 
a  very  long  face,  and  tell  a  pack  of  taradiddles  about  the  sufferings  of  my  sweet 
little  angel  of  a  Kitty,  and  how  we  didn't  expect  her  to  live  the  whole  night  through, 
when  actually  the  little  pet  was  fast  asleep  in  my  bed  and  as  well  as  she  had  been 
ever  since  she  was  born }  and  upon  my  word,  it  really  made  my  heart  bleed  to 
have  to  send  the  dear  creatures  home  again,  when  I  saw  how  nicely  their  hairs 
were  done,  and  the  expense  they  had  gone  to  about  their  dresses,  for  they  had 
evidently  come  out  determined  upon  spending  a  very  pleasant  evening. 

Edward,  on  his  return  home,  I  regret  to  say,  forgot  himself  as  a  gentleman  and 
my  husband.  At  one  time  I  thought  he  had  gone  clean  out  of  his  wits,  for  he  had 
the  impudence  to  say,  that  I  seemed  to  take  a  delight  in  throwing  twenty  pounds 
in  the  street,  and  that  it  was  all  my  fault,  and  none  of  it  Dick  Farden's,  and  that 
he  would  take  good  care  that  if  ever  I  wanted  any  more  music,  I  might  whistle 
for  it ;  and  that  as  for  any  more  pianos,  that  the  next  one  I  had,  should  come  out 
of  my  own  pocket.  As  I  saw  that  he  wouldn't  be  happy  until  we  had  had  a  good 
quarrel,  I  thought  it  best  to  go  off  into  hysterics,  and  laughed  and  sobbed  in  such 
a  dreadful  way  that  I  soon  brought  him  to  his  senses,  and  made  him  begin  kiss- 
ins  me,  and  calling  me  his  dear,  foolish,  thoughtless  Caroline,  and  telling  me  to 
calm  myself  for  heaven's  sake,  or  I  should  be  laying  myself  up.  But  then  it  came 
to  my  turn,  for  I  wasn't  going  to  let  him  abuse  me  like  a  pickpocket  one  minute, 
and  make  friends  with  him  the  next,  and  I  do  think  that  I  never  should  have 
opened  my  lips  civilly  to  him  again,  if  he  hadn't  brought  me  home  a  beautiful 
Gros  de  Naples  dress,  and  so  showed  that  he  felt  he  was  in  the  wrong,  and  was 
sorry  for  what  he  had  done. 

It  was  a  hard  struggle  for  a  person  like  me,  to  bring  myself  ever  to  look  upon 
tkat  Dick  Farden  with  any  pleasure  again :  for  I  declare  the  next  morning  when 
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he  came  into  the  house,  I  thought  I  never  saw  such  a  low,  vulgar,  mean,  sly,  dis- 
reputable looking  face  in  all  my  life,  with  hk  ringlets  dangling  at  his  temple*, 
and  which  he  seemed  to  be  as  proud  of  as  a  life-guardsman  isof  hismoustachios; 
positively  the  man  was  always  twiddling  either  them  or  his  whiskers,  and  what 
on  earth  a  fellow  like  him  could  ever  have  wanted  with  a  couple  of  corkscrews 
at  the  side  of  his  forehead  is  more  than  I  can  say ;  and,  la !  if  they  were  not  as 
greasy  as  though  they  had  been  twisted  round  tallow  candles !  It  wasn't  only 
the  fellow's  looks,  too,  that  I  had  to  complain  of;  but,  do  what  I  would.  I  couki 
never  prevent  him  from  going  about  the  kitchen,  or  standing  in  the  knife-house, 
whistling  his  "  Jim  Crows,"  and  "Such  a  getting  up  stairs,"  and  a  pack  of  other 
low.  unmeaning  "nigger'  songs,  that  I  'm  sure  I  never  could  see  either  the  fun 
or  the  beauty  of.  Again,  if  ever  I  gave  him  any  of  Edward's  clothes  to  brush, 
there  he  would  be.  hissing  and  fizzing  away  over  them  like  a  bottle  of  ginger- 
beer  in  warm  weather ;  and  indeed  it  always  waa  and  ever  will  be  a  riddle  to 
me  what  those  boots  and  ostlers  can  want  making  all  that  fuss  and  noise  over 
their  work,  as  if  they  were  slaving  as  hard  as  steam-engines,  and  obliged  to  let 
the  steam  off,  for  fear  of  bursting.  I  declare  whenever  I  hear  them  doing  it,  I 
feel  as  if  I  could  go  up  behind  them  and  give  them  a  good  shaking,  that  I  do. 
It 's  nothing  more  than  "great  cry  and  little  wool,"  and  that's  the  plain  truth 
of  it. 

I  can  assure  the  reader  it  would  have  been  much  better  for  me  in  the  long-ran, 
if  I  had  packed  the  fellow  out  of  the  house  immediately  after  the  accident  (as 
indeed  I  was  as  near  doing  as  two  pins).  Only,  of  course,  in  my  stupid,  kind 
way,  I  must  go  letting  my  good-nature  get  the  upper  hand  of  my  judgment,  and 
endeavouring  to  read  the  gentleman  a  strong  lesson,  just  to  teach  him  how  to  lift 
a  simple  piano  for  the  future,  by  making  him  pay  a  good  part  of  his  wages  to- 
wards buying  me  a  new  one  in  the  place  of  that  which  he  had  so  wickedly 
broken.  For  I  've  always  made  it  a  rule  to  make  my  servants  pay  for  breakages, 
as  it 's  all  very  fine  for  a  parcel  of  wiseacres  to  tell  you  that  we  are  every  one  of 
us  liable  to  accidents,  but  my  answer  to  such  stuff  as  that,  has  always  been, 
"  Don't  tell  me,  I  know  a  great  deal  better  —  and  that  servants,  one  and  all,  are 
never  happy,  unless  they  can  be  knocking  your  things  about  like  ninepins,  and 
the  only  way  to  let  them  understand  that  they  cost  money,  is  to  make  them  pay 
for  what  they  'couldn't  kelp1  breaking."  (Couldn't  help  it,  couldn't  they  — I 
never  knew  such  couldn't  helps!)  Besides,  who  ever  heard  of  ladies  banging 
the  teacups  and  wineglasses  about,  as  if  they  were  made  of  cast-iron,  or  pouring 
boiling  water  into  ytnir  very  best  decanters,  as  though  they  were  foot-baths.  Now 
look  at  me !  why,  I  'm  sure  that,  without  exaggeration,  the  things  I  've  broken 
in  my  time  might  be  put  in  a  nut-shell—but  then  I  knew  that  they  all  cost  money, 
and  consequently,  never  was  a  "butter-fingers." 

However,  to  talk  of  another  object ;  I  '<!  been  having  a  whole  string  of  little 
draggle-tail  girls  in  to  nurse  my  little  Kitty  for  me  of  a  day,  but  I  declare  they 
were  all  the  very  counterpart  of  that  "  La  petite  Saqui,"  and  as  dirty  and  slovenly 
as  dirty  and  slovenly  could  be — with  their  nasty,  rusty  little  old  shawl  just  thrown 
over  their  necks,  and  their  cotton  gowns  with  all  the  colour  washed  out,  except- 
ing where  the  tuck  had  been  let  down,  and  there  it  was  bright  enough,  heaven 
knows!  Upon  my  word,  too,  they  were  as  careless  of  my  poor  little  dear,  as 
though  it  had  been  a  doll  made  out  of  wood ;  and  the  worst  of  it  was,  they  were 
all  of  them  so  sly  and  deceitful,  and  always  kissing  and  fondling  the  little  pet  to 
my  face,  though 'directly  my  back  was  tamed,  they  would  go  knocking  it  about, 
and  eating  up,  like  a  set  of  greedy  pigs,  all  the  sugar  I  had  given  out  for  the 
angel's  pap.  I  declare  to  goodness  gracious,  whenever  they  took  the  child  oat 
for  an  airing,  it  waa  a  perfect  agony  to  roe,  for  I  used  to  sit  upon  pins  and  needle*, 
expecting  every  knock  that  came  to  the  door,  would  be  my  little  cherub  brought 
home  on  a  shutter,  and  I  should  find  out  that  it  had  either  been  run  over,  or  drop- 
ped into  the  canal,  or  tossed  by  a  mad  bull,  or  something  equally  pleasant  •  > 
fond  mother's  feelings.  So  I  told  Edward  very  quietly,  that  for  the  sake  of  a 
trumpery  five-pound  note  a  year,  I  wasn't  going  to  be  torn  to  pieces  in  the  man- 
ner I  was  every  hour  of  my  life;  and  that  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  h.»  <. 
regular  nurse,  who,  at  least,  would  be  rame  credit  to  the  family,  and  on  whom  1 
could  place  some  litlle  dependence.  Besides,  I  said  with  great  truth,  I  was  oer» 
tain  we  should  find  a  decent,  clean  woman  would  be  a  positive  saving  in  the  Ion? 
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nui,  if  it  was  only  in  the  matter  of  the  baby's  washing — which  really  seemed  to 


good  strong  growing  girl,  that's  out  in  the  open  air  half  her  time,  to  get  through 
twice  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  a  full-grown  respectable  woman,  any  day. 

Accordingly,  I  set  about  looking  out  for  a  nurse;  and  as  I  had  several  times, 
when  I  had  gone  out  to  take  a  walk  and  look  at  the  shops  in  Regent-street,  noticed 
what  seemed  to  me  a  very  nice  servants'  institution  in  Oxford-street,  and  although 
I  had  never  tried  anything  of  the  kind  before,  still,  as  I  knew  they  professed  a 
great  deal,  and  made  out  that  they  were  a  great  protection  to  housekeepers  against 
fraud,  and  said  a  whole  host  of  other  grand  things  into  the  bargain — why,  I  thought 
I  might  as  well  just  try  that  means  of  getting  a  servant  for  once — though  I  couldn't 
help  saying  to  myself  at  the  time,  "  Fine  words  butter  no  parsnips;"  but,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  how  any  other  kind  of  words  could,  was  always  a  mystery  to  me. 
Besides,  it  is  such  an  expense,  putting  advertisement  after  advertisement  in  the 
Times;  and  certainly  the  "Institution"  would  save  me  a  deal  of  trouble,  as  well  aa 
four  or  five  rows  of  postage  stamps,  in  writing,  prepaid,  to  a  whole  regiment  of 
A.  B.'s,  who,  after  all,  might  never  suit  you. 

However,  before  I  set  about  taking  any  steps  towards  suiting  myself  with  a 
nurse,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  have  a  grass-plot  laid  down  in  our  garden, 
at  the  back  of  our  house,  where  the  nurse  could  let  the  child  roll  about,  and  no 
harm  could  possibly  come  to  it,  as  I  should  always  have  the  little  pet  under  my 
own  eye,  instead  01  being  obliged  to  send  it  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off  at  least,  to  that 
bothering  Regent's  Park,  where  the  soldiers,  and  a  parcel  of  other  idle,  good-look- 
ing vagabonds,  made  it  quite  as  dangerous  for  the  nurse  as  it  was  for  the  child. 
Besides,  it  wasn't  as  if  that  garden  of  ours  at  the  back  of  the  house  was  of  any 
use  to  us;  and,  goodness  knows,  if  it  wasn't  useful,  it  wasn't  ornamental,  to  say 
the  least  of  it !  I  declare  it  was  almost  a  match  lor  the  plantation  in  Leicester- 
square  ;  and,  mercy  me !  I  never  saw  such  a  place  as  that  is — with  its  grubby 
shrubbery,  and  its  trees  dingy — for  all  the  world  like  so  many  birch-brooms,  with 
an  old  tea-leaf  or  two  sticking  to  the  end  of  them — and  that  sooty  statue  on  horse- 
back perched  up  in  the  centre,  and  looking  just  like  a  coalheaver  of  the  Dark 
Ages  astride  one  of  his  master's  wagon-horses — for  who  else  it  can  possibly  be, 
no  one  can  tell;  and  the  only  way  to  solve  the  mystery  would  be  to  have  a  chim- 
ney-sweeper in  to  sweep  the  gentleman,  and  then,  perhaps  somebody  might 
find  out. 

Upon  my  word,  I  do  really  believe  that  if  there  was  a  pin  to  choose  between 
Leicester-square  and  our  back  garden,  certainly  the  Square  had  the  best  of  it. 
For  the  fact  of  it  was,  that  stupid,  though  respected  mother  of  mine,  would  go 
making  me  believe,  when  first  we  came  to  our  house,  that  ihe  air  up  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood was  pure  enough  to  grow  anything,  and  that,  with  the  ground  we  had 
at  the  back  of  us,  we  might  very  easily  get  enough  vegetables  to  keep  the  family 
all  the  year  round,  adding,  then  we  should  be  sure  to  have  them  so  sweet,  and 
fresh,  and  good.  Sweet,  and  fresh,  and  good,  indeed  ! — upon  my  word ! — the 
whole  of  our  first  year's  crop  consisted  of  only  about  four  smutty,  twopenny-half- 
penny cabbages,  that  must  have  cost  us  a  matter  of  ten  shillings  apiece,  if  they 
did  a  farthing — and  they  were  all  eaten  away,  and  their  leaves  were  as  yellow 
and  full  of  holes  as  the  seat  of  a  cane-bottomed  chair ;  so  that  I  began  to  find  out, 
after  we  had  been  gardening  away  fit  to  kill  ourselves,  for  I  can't  say  how  long, 
that  really  and  truly  we  were  doing  nothing  more  than  keeping  a  small  preserve 
of  slugs,  snails,  and  caterpillars.  Do  what  I  would,  and  slave  as  I  might,  I  could 
not  keep  the  filthy  things  away.  Cupful  after  cupful  have  I  taken  off  the  plants 
of  a  morning,  and  yet  the  next  day  there  they  were  again,  as  thick  as  ever.  I 
declare,  the  better  part  of  my  day  used  to  be  occupied,  all  through  the  summer, 
with  looking  after  those  plaguy  greens,  (which,  water  them  as  I  would,  I  could 
not  get  to  be  anything  equal  in  colour  to  the  caterpillars  that  were  always  in 
them,)  till,  'pon  my  word,  my  poor  neck  was  as  sunburnt  as  ginger. 

As  I  couldn't  manage  any  cabbages,  I  thought  1  'd  try  and  raise  a  small  crop  of 
peas;  but,  bless  you  !  then  I  was  nearly  driven  out  of  my  mind  by  those  impu- 
dent vagabonds  of  birds,  the  London  sparrows — and  eaten  them  letting  any  peas 
come  up  (even  if  they  would)  withia  five  miles  of  the  General  Post-Office.  Aa 
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for  frightening  them  away,  I  declare  they  were  as  bold  as  brass  ;  for  if  they  don't 
care  for  those  mischievous  monkeys  of  boys  in  the  street,  was  it  likely  that  they 
were  to  be  intimidated  by  a  respectable  married  woman  like  myself?  Positively, 
I  put  up  an  old  bonnet  of  mine  on  the  end  of  a  stick,  which  I  should  have  thought 
would  have  scared  even  a  philosopher  off  the  premises  —  but,  bless  your  1 
they  only  came  and  perched  right  on  the  crown  of  it,  and  chirped  away  as  if  they 
were  comfortably  at  home  in  their  nests  in  Red-Lion-square.  And  just  \vln-n  my 
lovely  peas  were  beginning  to  break  ground  and  poke  tneir  nice  little  green  heads 
up  out  of  the  earth,  I  have  often  gone  out  into  the  garden  and  found  a  hundred 
of  the  young  feathered  ogres  hard  at  my  beautiful  Prussian  blues,  picking  away, 
and  making  noise  enough  for  an  infant  school  ;  and  though  I  M  go  down  to  them, 
sh  —  sh  —  sh  —  ,  sh  —  ins  away,  and  shaking  my  apron  as  hard  as  I  could.  I  declare 
it  wasn't  until  I  got  within  arm's-length  of  them,  that  the  brazen-faced  little  chits 
would  condescend  to  take  the  least  notice  of  me  ;  and  then  they'd  only  just  hop 
up  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  where  they  would  stand,  with  their  heads  on  one  side. 
and  looking  out  at  the  corners  of  their  eyes  at  me,  and  chirping  away  just  as  ii 
they  were  saying,  "Peas,  peas,  peas"  —  drat  'em  ! 

Though,  to  be  sure,  I  bad  this  consolation  —  I  wasn't  the  only  sufferer,  for  not 
one  of  the  neighbours  could  do  a  bit  better  than  I  did  —  no,  not  even  poor  Mr. 
Simmons,  and  he  tried  hard  enough,  goodness  gracious  knows  !  I  declare  he 
used  to  be  out  in  the  broiling  hot  sun  all  day,  digging  away  in  his  shirt-sleeves. 
until  his  poor  bald  head  used  to  look  like  the  top  of  a  beef-steak  pudding  —  and 
what  for,  I  should  like  to  know?  just  to  raise,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  as  many 
radishes,  and  cauliflowers,  and  greens,  and  rhubarb,  as  he  might  buy  any  fine 
morning  in  Covent  Garden  market  for  a  mere  sixpence,  or  a  shilling  at  most. 
Though  he  tried  his  hardest  to  force  a  cucumber  or  two,  under  a  broken  ground' 
glass  lamp-shade,  and  spent  a  little  fortune  in  manure,  still  the  only  one  that 


I  'm  sure  I  never  could  see  the  good  of  them  ;  for  his  crop  of  lettuces  wouldn't 
have  made  more  than  one  good-sized  salad,  after  all  ;  while  the  gooseberry  and 
currant  bushes  that  he  went  to  the  expense  of  having  nut  all  round  his  garden, 
never  bore  more  than  a  pie  and  a  small  pudding  in  the  best  of  reasons  —  and  that 
not  till  the  middle  of  November.  In  fact,  I  've  made  up  my  opinion  lone  ago, 
that  gardening  in  the  suburbs  of  London  is  a  wicked  and  wilful  waste  of  time 
and  money.  Really  and  truly  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  place  is  so  dreadfullv 
smokey,  that,  without  joking,  one  might  just  as  well  try  to  rear  cauliflowers  all 
round  the  top  of  a  steamboat-funnel,  as  to  think  of  getting  one's  vegetables  out 
of  a  metropolitan  hop-skip-and-a-iump  kitchen  garden.  Vegetables  for  the  family, 
indeed  !  "chick  weed  and  groundsel  tor  fine  singing  birds."  more  likely. 

So,  as  I  said  before,  I  made  up  my  mind,  not  to  go  making  a  stupid  of  myself 
any  longer,  playing  at  market-gardening,  and  turning  myself  into  a  manufacturing 
green-grocer  and  fruiterer,  by  trying  to  convert  a  trumpery  band-box  full  of  mould 
and  gravel  into  a  productive  orchard.  Accordingly  I  determined  to  root  up  the 
whole  of  those  rat-tailed  stalks  of  cabbages,  and  have  the  place  nicely  tin: 
the  centre,  and  a  few  pretty  rose-bushes,  and  geranium  trees,  and  other  odd  things, 
that  at  any  rate  would  be  pleasant  to  one's  eye  and  nose,  put  round  the  sides. 
Consequently,  I  had  up  Mr.  Dick  Farden,  and  asked  him  wheth  •  ;it  he 

could  manage  that  for  me  without  spoiling  it  ;  but  really  tin-  fellow  was  M>  con* 
ceited,  and  fancied  himself  so  clever,  that,  of  course,  he  was  as  confident  lie 
could  do  it  for  me  as  he  was  that  he  could  move  my  piano—  (and  a  pretty  met* 
he  made  of  that—  as  the  reader  knows!)  He  couldn't,  however,  merely  give  a 
simple  answer  to  a  simple  question,  and  have  done  with  it  ;  bat  must  go  on  talk* 
ing  nis  head  off,  and  spearing  to  me  as  familiarly  as  if  I  was  one  of  his  pot-com- 
panions, saving  that  it  wan  very  easy  to  lay  the  ground  out,  but  he  was  afraid  I 
should  firuf  it  quite  as  hard  to  raise  a  nosegay  as  a  salad  "  in  the  first  city  of  the 
world/  For,  in  all  his  experience,  he  had  noticed  that  cockney  roses  were  not 
to  be  forced  beyond  the  size  of  grog-blossoms  ;  and  he  would  defy  even  Mr.  Pax- 
ton  himself  to  get  London  tulips  any  bigger  than  thimbles.  He  said  that  the 
beautiful  climate  of  Brompton  itself,  which  all  the  house-agents  and  physicians 
tried  up  as  the  Devonshire  district  of  London,  would  only  produce  hollyhocks  in 
«ka  flower  line,  and  mustard  and  cress  in  the  vegetable  ditto,  —and  from  all  h* 
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had  soen  in  his  time,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  tiding  to  get  roses  and 
lilies,  this  side  of  Richmond,  was  really  the  pursuit  of  flowers  under  difficulties; 
for  it  appeared  to  be  as  if  Providence  had  originally  designed  that  the  soil  of  Lon- 
don should  bear  nothing  beyond  bricks  and  mortar.  Though  it  was  not  so  much 
the  fault  of  the  ground  as  it  was  of  the  cats — and  them  he  could  not,  for  the  life 
of  him,  help  looking  upon  as  the  young  gardener's  worst  companion  —  for  as  fast 
as  you  put  in  the  seed,  just  as  fast  would  they  scratch  it  up  again ;  and,  of  course, 
nothing  would  satisfy  the  creatures  but  they  must  go  lying  in  your  beds  of  a  nig'it. 
Indeed,  the  cats  of  London  seemed,  like  young  Love,  always  to  prefer  sleeping 
among  the  roses.  Now,  he  remembered,  he  told  me,  about  the  time  when  Wai- 
worth  went  mad  about  dahlias,  and  offered  a  prize  of  a  hundred  guineas  for  the 
finest  specimen  that  could  be  grown  within  two  miles  of  the  Elephant  and  Castle, 
— he  was  sure  anyone  might  have  heard  the  amateur  gardeners  firing  at  the  cats, 
and  the  guns  going  off  there  of  a  night,  for  all  the  world  like  a  review  in  Hyde- 
park  ;  but  all  to  no  good — for,  after  all,  the  prize  was  carried  off  by  a  clever  young 
gentleman,  who  had  no  garden  at  all,  and  grew  the  choicest  specimen  there  was 
at  the  show  in  an  old  black  tea-pot,  out  of  his  two  pair  back. 

However,  I  wasn't  going  to  sit  there  all  day  hearing  him  try  to  persuade  me 
against  what  I  had  set  my  heart  and  soul  upon,  and  railing  against  everything  just 
like  an  old  East  Indian  with  half  a  liver,  for  I  could  easily  see  that  all  my  fine 
gentleman  wanted  was,  to  save  himself  the  trouble  of  doing  up  the  garden,  and 
wished,  of  course,  to  take  our  money  without  doing  a  single  thing  for  it ;  but  I 
wasn't  going  to  encourage  him  standing  all  day  long  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets 
— not  I  indeed.  So  when  he  found  that  I  wasn't  quite  such  a  stupid  as  he  seemed 
to  take  me  for,  and  was  determined  upon  having  the  thing  done,  willy-nilly,  then, 
of  course,  he  must  needs  try  his  best  to  advise  me  to  go  to  the  expense  of  a  lot 
of  box-borders  for  the  place.  But  I  wouldn't  listen  to  it  for  a  minute,  for,  as  I 
very  plainly  told  him,  I  was  sure  thaj  oyster-shells  would  be  quite  good  enough 
for  us,  especially  as  dear  Edward  was  so  fond  of  having  a  dozen  or  two  of  Natives 
before  he  went  to  bed  of  a  night,  and  I  knew  that  I  should  get  a  very  pretty  bor- 
der out  of  his  suppers  in  less  than  a  fortnight. 

However,  upon  second  thoughts,  it  struck  me  that,  whilst  I  was  about  it,  I 
might  just  as  well  have  a  few  really  good  plants  put  in,  particularly  as  Mr.  Dick 
Farden  said  he  knew  a  florist  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  would  do  the  whole 
thing  for  a  mere  nothing  for  me,  and  attend  to  it  afterwards,  either  by  the  day, 
month,  or  year,  on  the  most  reasonable  terms.  So,  as  I  couldn't  see  any  great 
harm  in  hearing  from  Mr.  Dick  Farden's  friend  himself  what  he  might  consider 
"a  mere  nothing,"  I  arranged  in  my  own  mind  that  the  best  way  would  be  to  let 
Farden  caM  upon  him,  and  send  him  round  to  me  on  his  way  down  to  deliver  the 
letter  I  intended  to  write  to  the  director  (for  there's  nothing  but  directors  now-a- 
days)  of  the  Servants'  Institution.  Accordingly,  having  scribbled  a  note  to  the 
institution — saying  that,  as  I  was  in  want  of  a  nurse,  I  should  feel  obliged  if  they 
vvonld  send  one  of  their  young  men  round  to  me  as  soon  as  possible,  from  whom  I 
could  learn  the  terms  and  advantages  of  the  establishment — I  told  Mr.  Dick  Far- 
den to  take  it  to  Oxford  street,  and,  while  he  was  out,  to  run  round  and  tell  his 
Inend  the  florist  to  call  on  me  in  Hie.  evening,  so  that  I  might  talk  over  with  him 
about  the  flowers. 

When  that  precious  beauty  of  a  Dick  Farden  came  back,  he  told  me  he  had 
brought  with  him  the  gentleman  I  had  sent  him  for,  who,  he  said,  had  written 
down  a  feu-  of  the  names  of  such  articles  as  he  thought  would  suit  me,  and  which 
he  could  recommend,  as  they  had  all  been  in  the  nursery  a.  long  time.  Of  course, 
I  imagined  the  stupid  fellow'was  alluding  to  the  maid  I  wanted  for  my  little  Kitty, 
and  not  to  a  pack' 'of  bothering  flowers,  as  I  afterwards  found  out,  to  my  great 
horror;  and  there  was  I  going  on  for  upwards  of  twenty  minutes  asking  all  kinds 
of  odd  questions  of  the  stranger,  fully  believing  that  he  was  the  person  from  the 
Servants'  Institution,  and  not  that  trumpery  friend  of  Mr.  Dick  Farden's,  who  was 
in  the  gardening  line. 

When  the  man  came  in,  I  said  to  him,  very  naturally,  "My  man-servant  tells 
me  that  you  have  brought  with  you  a  few  of  the  names  of  such  as  you  think  will 
suit  me.  They  have  all  been  in  the  nursery  a  long  time,  I  believe;  and  what  kind 
of  plnces  have  they  been  accustomed  to?" 

"  Oh.  a  very  nice  place/'  he  replied ;  "  about  the  same  as  yours  might  be, 
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mum.    They  bad  a  warmish  bed,  and  have  always  been  accustomed  to  be  out  in 
the  open  air." 

"  \  es,  I  should  want  them  to  be  out  in  the  open  air  a  great  deal,"  I  answered, 
though  at  the  time  I  couldn't  help  fancying  that  it  was  very  funny  that  the  man 
•hould  allude  in  particular  to  their  icarm  beds.  "  Now  I  should  like  you  to  recom- 
mend me  one,"  I  continued.,  "that's  healthy  and  strong,  and  likely  to  remain 
with  me  for  some  time,  for  it  is  so  distressing  to  hare  to  provide  yourself  with  a 
new  one  every  year." 

"So  it  is,  mum,"  he  returned.  " I  think  I  know  the  very  one  you  want,  mum. 
It 's  a  remarkable  fine  colour,  mum." 

"  That  certainly  is  a  recommendation.  I  like  them  to  look  healthy,"  I  replied, 
thinking,  of  course,  that  the  man  was  only  talking  about  a  nursery  maid,  and  not 
of  some  trumpery  rose  he  had  got  at  home.' 

"It's  a  very  dark  coloured  one,  mum;  indeed,  very  nearly  a  black,"  he  an- 
swered ;  "and  of  a  summer's  evening  smells  wonderful,  I  can  assure  you,  mum." 

"Lord  a  mercy  !"  I  cried  out,  believing  the  man  wanted  to  recommend  me. a 
negress.  "  Oh  la  !  all  the  blacks  do,  and  I  wouldn't  have  one  of  them  about  my 
house  for  all  I  >m  worth." 

"Then  may  be,  mum,"  he  continued,  "you'd  like  one  a  trifle  gayer.  Now, 
there  's  a  Madame  Pompadour  we  've  got  that  I  think  would  just  suit  you.  That  >• 
a  remarkable  showy  one,  to  be  sure,  and  likes  a  good  deal  of  raking." 

"Oh,  I  see,"  I  replied  ;  "a  French  bit  of  goods.  No,  thank  you  ;  they  are  all 
of  them  a  great  deal  too  gay  by  half  to  please«me." 

"Well,  mum,  if  that  wont  suit  you,"  ne  replied,  "what  would  you  think  of  a 
nice  Chinese  ?  We  've  got  a  perfect  beauty,  I  can  assure  you — just  the  very 
thing  for  you,  mum— climb  np  anywhere — run  all  along  the  area-railings,  mum — 
crawl  right  over  your  back-garden  door — then  up  the  house  into  your  drawing- 
room  balcony — almost  like  a  wild  one,  mum." 

"  Like  a  wild  one !"  I  almost  shrieked,  horror-struck  at  the  idea  of  intrusting 
my  sweet,  little,  helpless  angel  of  a  Kate  to  the  care  of  a  creature  with  any  such 
extraordinary  propensities.  "  Too  like  a  wild  one  for  me.  I  don't  want  any  such 
things  about  my  house." 

"But  if  you  object  to  their  running  about  so  much,  mum,"  he  went  on,  "it 's 
very  easy  to  tie  them  up  and  give  them  a  good  trimming  occasionally,  and  then 
you  can  keep  them  under  as  much  as  you  please." 

"  I  don't  want  one,"  I  replied,  "  that  will  require  so  much  looking  after,  but 
one  that  you  know  could  be  trusted  anywhere — especially  as  there  will  be  a  little 
baby  to  be  taken  care  of." 

"  A  little  baby  !  Oh !  then,  if  that 's  the  cane,  mum,"  he  had  the  impudence 
to  say,  "  I  should  think  you  bad  better  have  a  monthly  one  while  you  are  about  it.'' 

"A  monthly  one!"  I  exclaimed,  thinking  he  was  referring  to  a  second  Mr». 
Toosypegs,  instead  of  a  rose ;  "  what  can  yon  be  thinking  of?  I  tell  you  I  don't 
want  anything  of  the  kind." 

"Yes,  but  I'm  sure  you  don't  know  how  hardy  they  are,  mum,"  he  added, 
quite  coolly.  "  I  can  give  you  my  word,  we  've  got  one  that 's  out  now,  muni) 
that  went  through  all  the  severe  frosts  of  last  winter  with  nothing  more  than  a  bit 
of  malting  as  a  covering  at  night-time.  Though,  for  the  matter  of  that,  almost  all 
our  monthlies  are  the  same,  and  don't  seem  to  care  where  they  are  put,  fur  r< 
and  truly  I  do  think  that  they  would  go  on  just  aa  well,  mum,  even  if  their  beds 
were  chock  full  of  gravel." 

"I  tell  you  I  don't  want  nnything  of  the  kind,"  I  said,  half  offended  at  what 
(thanks  to  that  blun  Dick  Farden)  I  thought  very  like  the  man's  impu- 

dence. 

pe  no  offence,  mum,"  he  replied;  "but  you  see  I  must  run  over  what 
we  've  pot.  Now.,  there  '•  polianthuses.  I  'm  sore  you  couldn't  have  anything 
much  nicer  or  quieter  than  that,  mum." 

11  Polly  who  7M  I  inquired. 

"Antnu!«,  mum,"  he  rej' 

"Well,  what 's  that  one  like!"  I  asked. 

"Oh!  the  sort  is  common  enough,  mum,"  lie  continued— " not  very  tall,  and 
rather  deli.-af<\  and  will  generally  have  five  or  six  flowers  in  a  clutter  at  the  hevl 
—wants  a  glas*,  though,  if  the  weather  sets  in  very  cold,  mum— and —  ' 
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"There,  that's  euough,"  I  interrupted;  "I'm  sick  and  tired  of  those  common 
kind  of  things — they  wouldn't  have  a  glass  here,  I  can  tell  them." 

"Maybe,  then,  mum,"  he  went  on,  "as  it  don't  seem  as  we  can  suit  you  with 
any  of  those  I  've  mentioned,  perhaps  you  don't  want  such  a'thing  as  an  old  man.'1 

"Old  man  !"  I  cried.  "No,  what  on  earth  should  I  ever  do  with  any  old  man 
here,  I  should  like  to  know  ?"  of  course,  little  dreaming  that  he  was  alluding  all 
the  while  to  the  plant  of  that  name. 

"Oh  !  I  beg  your  pardon,  mum,"  he  replied,  "but  I  thought  yours  was  just  the 
place  for  a  very  fine,  and  remarkably  handsome  one  that  we  've  got  ;  and  it  struck 
me  that  you  might  have  a  spare  bed  that  you  would  like  to  fill,  especially  as  it 
would  be  little  or  no  extra  expense  for  you." 

"No,  no,  no!"  I  answered,  "I  tell  you  once  for  all,  I've  no  room  for  any  old 
man  here ;  and,  besides,  if  I  had,  a  nice  thing  it  would  be  to  have  him  dying 
directly  the  cold  weather  set  in." 

"Oh,  bless  you,  mum,"  he  replied,  "a  good  healthy  old  man  will  never  die, 
aed  look  quite  lively  all  the  winter  through.  However,  mum,  perhaps  you  'd  be 
kind  enough  to  step  round  some  day  to  our  place,  and  then  we  could  show  you 
what  we  've  got,  and  you  could  choose  for  yourself,  mum." 

"Yes,"  I  answered;  "perhaps  that  would  be  best,  and  then  I  can  pleaae 
myself." 

When  the  man  had  gone,  I  said  to  myself:  "Well,  my  fine  gentleman,  I  shall 
never  trouble  you  again ;"  for  I  declare,  that  of  all  t'he  servants  I  ever  heard  of, 
his  seemed  to  be  the  worst ;  for,  of  course,  how  was  I  ever  to  be  able  to  tell  that 
he  was  only  talking  of  a  set  of  trumpery  plants  that  he  had  got  for  sale.  I  'm 
sure,  if  he  had  two  grains  of  common  sense,  he  ought  to  have  seen  that  there 
was  some  mistake  somewhere ;  though,  for  the  matter  of  that,  I  don't  suppose 
I  should  ever  have  found  it  out  myself,  had  it  not  been  for  the  gentleman  from  the 
Servants'  Institution  calling  to  see  me,  scarcely  half-an-hour  afterwards.  And 
then,  bless  us  and  save  us,  if  I  didn't  go  taking  him  for  the  nurseryman,  though  I 
certainly  must  do  myself  the  justice  to  say  that  I  couldn't  help  thinking  that  he 
looked  rather  grand  for  a  gardener,  with  his  white  cravat,  and  black  coat  buttoned 
up  to  his  chin,  arid  black  kid  gloves,  with  the  fingers  all  out,  and  looking  as 
crumpled  and  shrivelled  as  French  plums. 

No  sooner  had  Mr.  Dick  Farden  told  me  that  the  other  gentleman  that  I  had 
sent  him  for  had  come,  than  I  had  him  into  the  parlour,  and  told  him  that  if  he 
would  step  with  me  into  the  garden,  I  would  arrange  with  him  what  I  wanted 
done  to  it,  and  he  could  let  me  have  his  opinion  about  it.  The  man  opened  his 
eyes,  and  looked  at  me  as  wise  as  an  owl ;  as,  indeed,  he  mijrht ;  for  what  on  earth 
could  what  my  garden  wanted  doing  to  it,  be  to  him  ?  When  we  got  there,  I 
declare  he  must  have  thought  me  mad,  for  I  took  him  right  up  to  the  middle  of  it, 
and  told  him  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  have  a  nice  grass-plot  laid  down  in  the 
centre,  so  that  my  dear  little  pet  might  play  about  on  it,  without  coming  to  any 
harm.  But  he  only  stared  the  more,  and  said,  "  Very  good  ;"  though,  of  course, 
if  he  had  spoken  his  real  opinion,  he  would  have  said,  "Very  strange."  Then  1 
told  him  I  had  settled  upon  having  some  nice  flower-beds  all  round  the  sides,  and 
gaid  I  thought  it  would  look  very  pretty ;  on  which  he  looked  at  me  for  a  short 
time,  with  his  mouth  wide  open,  as  much  as  to  say,  "Surely  the  woman  must  be 
out  of  her  mind;"  but  he  only  answered,  "Indeed."  After  that,  I  asked  him 
what  plants  he  would  advise  me  to  have,  and  whether  he  thought  the  soil  would 
be  rich  enough  for  dahlias?  But,  without  looking  at  the  ground,  and  keeping  hia 
eye  fixed  intently  on  me,  he  answered.  "  Certainly ;"  and  then  clutching  the  handle 
of  his  umbrella  as  tight  as  he  could,  he  retreated  several  paces  off,  in  a  way  that 
I  couldn't  for  the  life  of  me  understand  at  the  time,  but  which,  now  that  I  come 
to  think  of  it,  clearly  convinces  me  that  the  poor  man  must  have  fancied  that  I 
had  broken  loose  from  Bedlam,  and  that  he  expected  every  minute  I  should  seize 
hold  of  the  spade,  which  was  within  arm's  length  of  me,  and  race  round  the 
garden  after  him  with  it.  When  I  told  him  that  most  likely  he  was  not  aware  of 
how  hard  the  ground  was,  and  I  stamped  on  it  two  or  three  limes,  and  raised  my- 
self up  on  my  toes,  just  to  show  him  that  I  couldn't  make  any  impression  upon 
it.  the  stupid  ninny  began  jumping  about  arid  dancing  away,  and  staring  at  me, 
till,  I  declare,  his  eyes  looked  for  all  the  world  like  two  farthings.  Coupling  this 
with  the  whole  of  the  man's  previous  strange  behaviour,  upon  my  word,  I  thought 
ke  had  gone  stark  raving  mad;  though  it 's  quite  plain  to  me  now  that  he  though* 
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the  same  of  m«,  and  was  only  playing  those  antics  just  to  humour  me.  I  seized 
the  spade  and  he  opened  his  umbrella,  and  there  we  stood,  face  to  face,  thrusting 
away  at  one  another  as  hard  as  ever  we  could,  and  all  the  time  jumping  and  skip- 
ping about,  like  two  dancing  bears.  I  gave  a  loud  scream,  and  he,  poor  man,  re- 
treated as  quick  as  he  could  do  so  backwards  to  the  door,  where  he  met  with  that 
scoundrel  of  a  Dick  Farden,  who  had  been  the  cause  of  it  all,  and  whom  I  no 
sooner  saw  than  I  told  him,  for  Heaven's  sake,  to  seize  that  mad  friend  of  his. 
Then,  lawk  a  daisy !  out  it  all  came ;  and  I  learnt,  to  my  great  horror,  that  I  had 
been  confounding  the  two  men.  Of  course  I  apologized  to  the  gentleman  from 
the  Servants'  Institution  as  a  lady  ought  to,  telling  him  that  1  was  extremely  sorry 
that  I  had  mistaken  him  for  a  gardener  and  a  madman ;  but  the  man  went  as  red 
in  the  face  as  a  tomata,  with  passion,  declaring  that  he  had  never  been  so  insulted 
before  in  all  his  life,  and  vowing  that  he  would  make  me  pay  for  having  dragged 
him  all  that  way,  through  a  broiling  sun,  upon  a  fool's  errand ;  and  then  out  of  the 
house  he  bounced,  like  a  human  cracker. 

When  the  man  had  left,  I  declare  I  was  so  vexed  at  having  been  made  such -a 
stupid  of,  by  that  shameful  vagabond  of  a  Mr.  Dick  Farden — for,  of  course,  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  him.  the  mistake  would  never  have  occurred,  and  I  shouldn't 
wonder  at  all  if  he  hadn't  brought  it  about  intentionally,  just  so  as  to  have  a  good 
laugh  at  me,  out  of  sheer  spite  at  my  stopping  his  wages — I  was  so  vexed  with 
the  fellow,  I  repeat,  that  I  had  him  up  then  and  there,  and  told  him  that  he  had 
better  not  let  me  see  his  face  within  my  doors  again,  or,  as  sure  as  his  name  was 
Mr.  Dick  Farden,  I  would  give  him  in  custody.  Then  it  was  that  I  found  out 
what  kind  of  a  person  I  had  been  harbouring  in  my  house,  for  although,  up  to 
that  time,  he  had  been  so  civil-spoken  and  respectful,  that  one  would  have  fancied 
that  butter  wouldn't  have  melted  in  his  mouth,  then,  of  course,  because  it  no 
longer  answered  his  purpose  to  behave  himself,  he  turned  round  and  abused  me 
like  a  pickpocket,  until  I  declare  I  was  so  mad  that,  if  I  hadn't  been  a  perfect 
lady,  I  should  have  dusted  his  jacket  and  combed  his  hair  nicely  for  him,  that  I 
should — a  saucy,  good-for-nothing,  double-faced,  clumsy,  cowardly  monster! 
Augh !  if  I  detest  one  thing  more  than  another,  it's  people  that  can't  Keep  a  civil 
tongue  in  their  heads. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

I-  WHICH  I  JUST  LET  THC  READER  KNOW  MY  OPINION  Of  THAT  HALF-WITTED 
IDIOT  OF  AN  EMMA  OF  MINE. — MAIDS  OF  ALL  WORK  CERTAINLY  ARE  NO  GREAT 
GENIUSES  AT  THE  BEST  OF  TIMES,  BUT  I  DECLARE  I  DO  THINK  THAT  GIRL  HAD 
NO  MORE  BRAINS  IN  HER  HEAD  THAN  WOULD  HAVE  FILLED  AN  EGG-CUP,  FOR 
I  'YE  TRIED  A  GOOD  MANY  SERVANTS  IN  MY  DAY,  BUT  REALLY  AND  TRULY  SUE 
WAS  THE  VERIEST  BOOBY  THAT  EVER  WENT  OUT  TO  SERVICE,  THOUGH  PERHAPS 
I  OUGHT  TO  ADD,  IN  JUSTICE  TO  THE  GIRL,  THAT,  FOR  A  WONDER,  I  HAD  LIT- 
TLE OR  NO  FAULT  TO  FIND  WITH  HER  IN  OTHER  RESPECTS. 

"  I  've  talked  and  I  've  prattled  with  some  fifty  maids, 

And  changed  them  as  oft,  do  you  tea ; 
But  of  all  the  bright  beauties,  I  ever  knew, 
Misa  Emma's  the  maid  for  me." 

POPULAR  Sozio.  v>Uh  a  few  flight  alteration*  by  mytdf,  etnl 
which  I  wot  forced  to  make,  for  politicly  all  th^MmUt 
tpoken  of  in  Ballad*  teem  to  fat*  bttn  t uth  pinkt-of.ptr. 
faction*,  and  to  have  come  from  LlanfoUtn,  and  Alhrnt, 
and  Judah,  and  a  park  of  other  ,*th  outlanduh  place*,  that 
it  u  very  dijficult  to  find  any  that  will  in  it  me, 

I  SHOULDN'T  wonder  but  there  are  some  bilious,  discontented  people,  who  will 
perhaps  say  that  I  have  been  devoting  more  time  and  space  to  Mr.  Dick  Farden 
than  I  ought  to  have  done.  But  it  '•  the  old  fable  over  again  ;  there  was  no  pleas- 
ing  everybody,  whichever  way  the  man  treated  the  donkey,  so  of  course  it  1 
to  be  expected  that  everybody  will  be  pleased  with  the  account  of  the  way  in 
which  Mr.  Dick  Farden  treated  me.  However,  I  was  determined  to  do  the  man 
justice  while  I  was  about  him;  and  now  that  I've  come  back  to  Miss  Emma,  I 
intend  to  do  the  same  to  her.  Perhaps  this  may  meet  their  eyes  some  day,  aud 
then  I  dare  say  it  will  be  a  nice  blow  to  ihi-m.  For,  of  course,  ffav  never  lti< 
they  were  in  the  wrong,  not  they,  and  will  be  rather  surprised  to  find  out  what  1 
thought  about  it. 
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But  Defore  beginning  my  account  of  that  wretched  half-witted  girl,  I  should  like 
the  reader  to  understand  that  it  is  far  from  my  nature  to  blame  any  menial  ior 
want  of  those  intellects  which  are  not  in  our  power  to  command.  Of  course 
poor  servants  can't  be  expected  to  have  had  the  inestimable  blessings  of  a 
finished  education,  like  ourselves,  and,  therefore,  a  deficiency  of  understanding 
in  them  should  be  rather  pitied  than  blamed.  Though  with  respect  to  my  Emma 
her  abominable  stupidity  was  so  hard  to  bear  with,  that  at  times,  upon  my  word, 
it  was  as  much  a?  ever  I  could  do  to  keep  myself  from  flying  out  at  her,  and  giv- 
ing it  her  soundly.  Often  and  often  have  I  been  forced  to  have  a  hard  battle  with 
myself,  to  prevent  myself  from  shaking  her  well,  and  trying  to  knock  something 
like  sense  into  the  stupid's  brain.  It's  all  very  well  for  a  pack  of  self-conceited 
men  to  say  "  that  a  good  woman  has  no  head."  I  'm  sure  for  the  matter  of  that, 
my  Emma  had  none  at  all,  and  she  was  bad  enough,  heaven  knows !  But  what, 
in  my  opinion,  deprived  the  pitiable  object  of  all  sympathy  was,  that  she  wasn't 
wholly  uneducated,  and  had  been  taught  to  read  and  write,  but  la !  the  benefits 
of  reading  and  writing  were  entirely  thrown  away  upon  her ;  and  I  verily  believe 
that  even  if  her  education  had  extended  to  the  blessings  of  the  use  of  the  globes, 
she  would  have  been  as  little  like  a  rational  creature,  after  all.  It 's  all  very  well 
to  talk  about  manuring  the  soil,  but  what  are  you  to  do,  I  should  like  to  know, 
when  there's  no  soil  to  manure?  As  Edward  very  truly  said,  as  for  furnishing 
her  upper  story,  you  might  have  put  in  the  table  of  weights  and  measures  and  a 
complete  bookcase  beside,  and  even  then  her  head  would  have  been  as  empty  as 
ever,  for  it  would  all  have  gone  in  at  one  ear  and  come  out  at  the  other ;  and,  as 
he  very  wittily  added,  the  girl's  knowledge-box  was  lined  with  less  reading  than 
a  hair  trunk. 

The  stupid  things  the  girl  would  say  and  do,  and  the  dreadful  scrapes  she 
would  get  me  into,  all  through  her  horrible  simplicity,  were  enough  to  make  the 
blood  of  a  gold  fish  boil.  Positively,  one  was  always  obliged  to  be  speaking  by 
the  card,  as  Hamlet  says  in  the  play,  though  what  speaking  by  the  card  means  I 
really  can't  say,  for  I  never  knew  anybody  but  the  sapient  pig  Toby,  who  wag 
accustomed  to  do  so.  If  you  wanted  anything  done,  you  had  to  tell  it  to  her  in  a 
hundred  different  ways,  or  else  she  would  be  sure  to  make  some  dreadful  blunder 
or  other ;  for,  as  for  the  flowers  of  speech,  bless  you  !  she  paid  no  more  regard  to 
flowers  than  a  cat  does !  If  a  double  knock  came  to  the  door  early  in  the  day, 
and  I  had  my  hair  in  papers,  or  was  down  in  the  kitchen,  seeing  about  dear  Ed- 
ward's dinner,  or  was  in  the  bed-room,  making  up  the  dirty  linen  for  the  wash,  or 
in  the  drawing-room,  dusting  the  china,  (and  consequently  not  dressed  to  receive 
company)  and  I  told  her,  "  I  wouldn't  see  them,  and  that  I  was  out,"  down  stairs 
she  'd  frisk,  and  say  to  whomever  it  might  be,  "  Missus  says  she  wont  see  you, 
and  she 's  out."  Now  I  put  it  to  every  respectable  married  woman  (who  of  course 
has,  over  and  over  again,  been  obliged  to  tell  hundreds  of  white  fibs  like  this  in 
her  time,)  whether  it  wasn't  enough  to  ruffle  a  quaker,  to  have  your  best  friends 
— carriage-folks,  may  be — insulted  and  turned  away  from  your  door  in  such  a 
dreadful  way? 

Again,  I  recollect  just  as  the  evenings  were  getting  chilly,  I  thought  Edward 
would  relish  a  round  or  two  of  nice  hot  toast — not  cut  too  thick,  and  well  buttered 
— indeed,  I  thought  I  could  take  a  mouthful  of  it  myself — and  accordingly,  having 
told  Miss  Emma  to  make  some,  she  must  needs,  when  she  brought  it  up,  go  set 
ting  it  down  on  the  slop  basin.  So  I  said  to  her,  "Bless  me,  Emma,  what  is  that 
footman  down  stairs  for,  I  should  like  to  know?" 

"There's  no  footman  down  stairs,  I  can  assure  you,  mum,"  answered  the 
stupid  thing,  staring  her  eyes  half  out  of  her  head  with  wonder. 

"  I  tell  you  there  is,"  I  exclaimed,  "under  the  dresser.  At  least,  all  I  can  say 
in  there  was  this  morning — though  you  know  as  well  as  I  do,  that  it 's  no  business 
to  be  lying  there,  all  among  the  pots  and  pans — especially  when  I  had  a  hook  put 
up  over  the  fire-place  on  purpose  to  have  the  footman  hung  upon.  Why  don't 
you  go  and  bring  the  thing  up  directly?"  I  continued,  as  she  stood  lost  in  aston- 
ishment. "  Perhaps  you  will  tell  me  next  that  it 's  walked  out  of  the  house  !" 

"There's  been  no  footman  in  the  house,  mum,  ever  since  I  've  been  here,"  she 
answered,  sobbing,  and  wiping  her  eyes  with  her  apron.  "The  only  one  I've 
§een,  I  'm  sure,  is  Mr.  Simmons'  John,  and  he  was  sowing  potatoes  in  the  garden 
next  door. 
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"  Bless  the  child  !"  I  cried  out.  "  was  there  ever  such  a  stupid !"  and  actually  I 
had  to  take  her  down  ntairs  and  teach  her  that  a  fooimau  was  a  thing:  made  of 
brass,  with  legs  that  would  go  inside  any  fender,  and  used  in  the  best  of  families 
to  stand  a  hot  toast  before  the  fire  of  a  winter's  evening — and  that  I  supposed  was 
the  reason  why  they  gave  the  thing  such  a  name. 

I  declare  it  really  wasn't  prudent  to  trust  that  Emma  to  do  a  thing,  and  even 
that  little  lamb  of  a  Kitty  of  mine  was  scarcely  safe  with  a  stupid,  like  her,  in  the 
house.  For  I  recollect  once,  I  had  been  thinking  the  simpleton  had  a  great  deal 
of  spare  time  on  her  hands,  and  might  just  as  well  do  a  little  needlework,  as  sit 
twiddling  her  finger  and  thumb  of  an  evening,  so  I  told  her  that  my  little  poppet 
of  a  Kitty  was  growing  so  fast  that  all  her  things  were  getting  too  short  for  her. 
and  she  really  wanted  a  tuck  out  in  her  best  frock,  and  would  certainly  look  all 
the  better  for  it,  so  I  would  thank  her  to  attend  to  it  that  niyht,  and  let  it  be  done 
before  she  went  to  bed.  In  the  evening,  I  was  in  the  parlour,  boiling  down  some 
quince  pips  to  make  a  nice  fixature  for  my  hair,  and  all  the  while  I  could  hear 
that  sweet  little  cherub  of  mine  down  stairs  crying;  so  I  said  to  myself,  what  the 
dickens  can  that  idiot  be  doing  with  the  child  in  the  kitchen  at  this  time  of  night, 
when  it  ought  to  have  been  undressed  and  in  bed  a  good  hour  ago  otted 

to  see  what  precious  bit  of  stupidity  my  lady  was  at  now.  When  I  reached  the 
kitchen,  I  thought  I  should  have  fainted,  for  there  sat  that  Emma,  with  my  little 
angel  on  her  knee,  dressed  out  in  its  best  frock,  and  with  its  dear  little  innocent 
face  daubed  all  over  with  treacle,  just  as  if  it  had  been  tarred.  ;-  What  on  earth 
have  you  been  doing  with  the  child,  Emma  ?"  I  exclaimed. 

"I  thought  as  you  said  it  was  to  have  a  tuck  out  in  its  best  frock,  ma'am,"  she 
replied,  "  it  could  have  nothing  nicer  than  plenty  of  bread  and  treacle."  And 
then  to  my  horror  I  learnt  from  her.  that  when  I  told  her  I  fancied  the  child  would 
look  all  the  better  for  having  a  tuck  out  in  its  best  frock,  bless  and  save  us,  if  the 
stupid  thing  didn't  imagine  that  I  wished  it  to  have  a  grand  feast  in  its  Sunday 
clothes!  "Oh,  you  stupid,  stupid  thing!"  I  said,  " and  what  business  have  you 
to  go  giving  the  darling  all  that  mess,  when  the  doctor  has  ordered  me  to  let  it 
have  nothing  but  slops  1" 

"Nothing  but  slops,  mum!"  she  exclaimed,  with  her  mouth  wide  open  with 
astonishment. 

"  Yes,  you  stupid,  nothing  but  slops,"  I  answered ;  "don't  you  even  know  what 
slops  are  now  ?" 

"In  course  I  do,  mum,— augh! — oh,  la!"  she  replied;  and  from  the  way  in 
which  she  turned  up  her  nose,  and  the  wry  face  she  made,  I  could  easily  see  that 
she  fancied  that  the  dear  babe  was  to  be  fed  with  the  grouts  of  the  tea-cups,  or 
whatever  else  might  be  in  the  slop-basin,  when  the  breakfast  things  came  down. 

Positively,  nothing  was  to  be  done  with  the  woman,  I  was  convinced.  She 
was  naturally  so  thick-headed,  that  there  was  no  making  the  least  impression 
upon  her;  and  really  I  do  think  one  might  just  as  well  have  tried  to  drill  wisdom 
into  a  barber's  block,  as  to  have  made  her  understand  even  the  most  e very-day 
things  imaginable.  If  a  body,  without  thinking  of  it,  used  a  word  or  a  phrase 
with  two  meanings  to  it,  and  one  was  the  right  and  the  other  the  wrong,  of  course 
the  bright  genius  would  go  and  puzzle  her  brains  till  she  fouiul  out  the  wrong 
one.  And  the  worst  of  it  was,  she  never  would  come  and  ask,  or  one  wouldn't 
have  minded,  so  that  I  do  think,  as  long  as  she  was  in  the  house,  not  one  dty 
went  over  our  heads  without  some  dreadful  blunder  or  other  being  committed  by 
the  ninny.  Now,  for  instance,  Mr.  Edward  had  been  saying,  in  his  mean  way,  as 
he  never  had  a  pudding  or  a  pie  for  dinner,  he  supposed  ribbon  had  gut  so  dear  the 
housekeeper  couldn't  afford  pastry  •  so  I  thought  I  would  put  a  stop  to  his  shabby 
satire,  and  let  him  have  a  nice  "dog  in  a  blanket,"  as  a  treat  for  dinner  one  day 
—especially  as  he1!  very  partial  to  it;  and,  certainly,  if  it 's  made  \\iih  a 
thin  crust,  and  plenty  of  good  strawberry— or  even  I  doif  l  miiul  if  it '•  raspberry 
— jam,  I  do  think  it  is  as  nice  a  dish  as  can  well  be  put  upon  table— only  the 
worst  of  it  is,  one's  apt  to  eat  too  much  of  it;  and,  I  don't  know  whnthr 
fair  readers  find  it  so  with  them  or  not,  but  to  me  it 's  rather  indigestible. 
must  say.  I  should  let  dear  Edward  have  it  oftener. 

Accordingly,  as.  of  course,  I  fancied  that  silly  Emma  of  mine,  blockhead  as  she 
is,  couldn't  well  go  making  any  mistake  with  so  simple  a  dish  an  a  "roley-poley 
pudding,"  and  I  didn't  feel  much  in  the  humour  to  go  meeting  with  flour  in  that 
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not  kitchen,  I  had  the  girl  up,  and  to  guard  against  mistake,  I  asked  her  whether 
Rhe  knew  what  a  dog  in  a  blanket  was]  Of  course  the  wiseacre  did;  anybody, 
she  fancied,  would  know  what  a  dog  in  a  blanket  was. 

"Well,  then,"  said  I,  "do  you  think  you  could  manage  one  for  me  !" 

"Oh  !  yes,  certainly,  mum,"  answered  Miss  Clever;  "I  used  to  have  to  do  one 
every  night  at  my  last  missus's." 

"  Very  well,  then,"  I  replied,  though  I  really  can't  tell  how  I  ever  could  have 
been  so  stupid  as  to  have  fancied  that  any  woman — however  partial  she  might  be 
to  roley-poleys— could  have  managed  to  eat  one  of  the  heavy  things  every  night 
of  her  life  before  going  to  bed — "  here  's  some  strawberry  jam  for  you ;  and  for 
heaven's  sake  don't  spare  it,  but  take  care  and  spread  it  at  least  an  inch  thick 
upon  your  crust,  or  else  it 's  not  worth  eating  !" 

"Oh,  thank  you,  mum!"  she  returned,  as  she  took  it,  and  trotted  out  of  the 
room  with  what  I  thought  at  the  time  a  highly  satisfied  air  (as  well  indeed  she 
might).  In  about  half-an-hour,  my  lady  marched  into  the  parlour  as  coolly  as 
possible,  and,  saying  she  had  done  the  dog  in  a  blanket  as  I  had  desired,  asked 
if  she  should  bring  it  up  stairs  to  me. 

"No,"  I  replied,  quite  innocently,  "I  don't  want  to  see  it;  you  can  put  it  on  the 
h're  now,  and  let  it  boil  slowly  for  about  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  for  I 
wouldn't  thank  you  for  it  unless  it 's  well  done." 

Open  went  her  mouth  again,  and  out  came  her  eyes,  while  she  stammered — 
Boil  it !  why,  you  don't  mean  to  say  you  're  going  to  eat  it,  mum  ?" 

"Eat  it !  of  course  I  am — for  dinner,"  I  replied.  "Why,  what  on  earth  have 
you  been  doing  with  it  ?  You  have  rolled  it  up,  I  suppose  ?" 

"Oh!  yes,  mum,"  she  answered,  "as  nice  and  snug  as  ever  you  seed  any- 
thing in  all  your  life." 

"And  you  haven't  spared  the  jam — have  you,  simpleton1?"  I  added. 

"Oh!  no,  mum,"  she  returned ;  "I  emptied  the  whole  pot." 

"You  're  sure  you  spread  it  on  your  crust  an  inch  thick,  now,  as  I  told  you  ?" 
I  inquired  ;  for  I  began  to  have  my  misgivings,  from  the  girl's  manner,  that  some- 
thing or  other  was  wrong. 

"Certainly,  mum,"  she  replied,  "on  the  crust  and  on  the  crumb,  too;  and, 
with  many  thanks  to  you,  mum,  I  eat  as  many  as  four  slices." 

"  You  eat  my  jam!"  I  screamed;  "oh  dear!  you  shameful  wicked  girl !  but 
what  on  earth  has  become  of  my  beautiful  dog  in  a  blanket  ?" 

"He's  all  safe,  mum."  she  answered,  alarmed  at  my  manner;  "he's  down 
stairs — I  put  him  in  the  baby's  cradle." 

"In  my  sweet  angel's  cradle!"  I  shrieked;  and.  saying  no  more,  I  rushed 
down  stairs,  when,  sure  enough,  there  I  found  that  hairy  brute  of  a  Carlo  of  ours 
rolled  up  in  one  of  the  Whitneys  belonging  to  my  baby's  bassinet,  and  kicking 
away  as  if  it  were  half-stifled.  "Oh,  you  good-for-nothing  bit  of  goods!"  I  ex- 
claimed— "how  dare  you,  Emma,  ever  tell  me  such  an  abominable  falsehood  as 
that  you  used  to  do  a  dog  in  a  blanket  every  night  at  your  last  mistress's ! — oh  ! 
you  wicked  story,  you  !" 

"  I  >m  nothing  of  the  kind,  mum,  and  it 's  the  plain  truth  !"  she  answered,  sob- 
bing ;  "  and  you  can  go  and  ask  Miss  Mackay  yourself,  if  I  hadn't  to  do  her  Italian 
greyhound  up  in  flannel  every  evening  before  I  went  to  bed." 

I  declare  even  I — vexed  as  I  was — could  hardly  give  it  the  girl  as  she  deserved, 
and  I  felt  inclined  to  do.  But,  really,  her  utter  want  of  even  common  compre- 
hension did  seem  to  me  so  pitiable,  that  I  couldn't  bring  myself  to  do  more  than 
tell  her  that  I  should  have  that  pot  of  jam  out  of  her  next  quarter,  as  sure  as  sha 
was  born — though  as,  luckily  for  her,  she  hadn't  wasted  any  flour,  I  should  look 
over  her  shameful,  idiotic  conduct,  once  more — giving  her  this  warning,  that  if 
she  didn't  contrive  to  cram  some  more  brains  into  her  head  for  the  future,  she 
must  look  out  for  another  situation. 

I  'm  certain  my  fair  readers  will  allow  that  some  little  credit  was  due  to  me  for 
the  command  I  had  over  my  temper  throughout  this  trying  occasion — especially 
when  I  tell  them  that,  do  what  I  would,  I  never  could  keep  the  fleas  out  of  that 
Carlo's  beautiful  coat,  so  that  no  wonder  my  little  cherub  of  a  Kitty  was  so  rest- 
less the  night  after  that  dog  had  been  rolled  up  in  one  of  her  blankets.  When  I 
went  to  dress  her  in  the  morning,  I  declare  if  the  beautiful  white  skin  of  the 
angel  wasn't  covered  all  over  with  large  red  spots,  for  all  the  world  like  the  six- 
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penny  wooden  hrrse  I  had  bought  her  for  a  toy.  Nor  did  t)  e  annoyance  stop 
here,  for.  being  accustomed  to  take  the  little  thing  into  our  bed  of  a  morning,  to 
play  with  her — goodness  gracious  me !  if  Edward  and  myself  were  not  quite  aa 
much  tormented  with  the  lively  irritating  things,  as  even  little  Kitty  had  been, 
so  that  really  and  truly  we  couldn't  for  the  life  of  us  get  what  I  call  a  nice  com- 
fortable night's  rest  for  weeks  afterwards. 

Even  if  I  had  felt  inclined  to  bear  with  the  miserable  girPs  wretched  stupidity, 
still  her  abominable  love  of  gossiping  was  quite  enough  to  make  any  respectable, 
quiet,  well-disposed  lady,  like  myself,  take  her  by  the  ears  and  bundle  her  into 
the  streets.  Though,  of  course,  her  chattering  gossip  wasn't  to  be  wondered  at, 
for  we  all  know  that  empty  barrels  make  the  greatest  noise,  and  her  head  was  to 
empty,  that  I  declare  she  would  make  noise  enough  for  fifty  women,  and  taJk 
rourteen  to  the  dozen  any  day:  for,  without  exaggeration,  her  tongue  was  so  long 
:hat  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  keep  it  between  her  teeth.  If  the  butcher-boy 
came  with  the  joint,  there  she  would  stand  gossiping  at  the  area-gate,  wasting 
her  own  time  and  the  boy's  too.  When  the  baker  brought  the  bread,  it  was  just 
the  same;  or  even  if  it  was  that  little  chit  from  the  green-grocer,  it  made  no 
difference  to  her.  Though  what  the  dickens  an  empty-headed  thing,  like  she 
was,  could  have  to  say  to  them  all,  I  never  could  make  out.  While  as  for  the 
servants  in  the  neighbourhood,  I  declare  she  was  bosom  friends  with  the  whole 
street.  If  I  didn't  keep  ray  eye  upon  her  every  moment  of  the  day,  off  she  'd 
be,  out  in  the  garden,  chattering  away  over  the  wall,  either  with  the  housemaid 
at  the  Tomlins's,  on  the  right,  or  with  the  cook  at  the  Aliens',  on  the  left,  or  with 
that  impudent  monkey  of  a  footman  at  the  Simmons's,  at  the  back.  And  as  for 
a  mormni:.  when  she  was  pretending  to  be  cleaning  down  that  door-step,  I  do 
think,  if  I  had  to  ring  once,  I  had  to  ring  a  dozen  times  for  Edward's  hot  water 
to  shave  with.  Of  course,  she  couldn't  hear  the  bell  —  how  could  she  ?  — when 
she  was  gossiping  away  with  the  next  doors,  putting  a  lot  of  tales  about  the 
neighbourhood,  all  against  me,  as  I  felt  convinced  she  was?  For  positively  the 
maids  on  both  sides  of  us  knew  just  as  much  about  my  affairs  as  I  did  myself; 
and  I  'nf  sure,  that  even  if  she  had  lived  at  the  Tomlins's  or  the  Aliens',  she 
couldn't  have  known  more  of  their  secrets:  for  often  and  often  she  has  stood  for 
better  than  half  an  hour  telling  me  a  pack  of  things  about  them,  that,  of  course, 
they  wouldn't  have  liked  anybody  to  know.  I  used  to  think  it  was  very  strange, 
and  couldn't  for  the  life  of  me  make  out  bow  it  was  things  that  I  fancied  nobody 
in  the  world  but  Edward  and  myself  were  acquainted  with,  could  come  round 
to  me  in  the  way  they  did.  Until  one  fine  morning,  a  little  bird  whispered  in  my 
ear,  that  it  was  that  beauty  of  an  Emma  of  mine,  who,  instead  of  sweeping  round 
the  area-railings,  was  pulling  my  character  to  pieces,  and  vilifying  me  to  the 
of  the  neighbours'  maids  that  she  could  lay  hold  of,  saying  Mrs.  Sk— n— st— n 
did  this,  Mrs.  Sk— n— st— n  did  that,  or  Mrs.  Sk— n— st— n  did  the  other, — (of 
course,  there 's  no  necessity  for  me  to  go  repeating  what  the  good-for-nothing 
minx  actually  did  say  of  me,)  —  so  that,  at  last,  it  really  came  to  this, — if  even 
K<1  ward  and  I  had  a  word  or  two  together  about  any  little  trifling  matter,  of!  the 
good  news  went, — u  There 's  been  another  row  at  the  Sk — n — st — ns',"  right  up 
to  the  York  and  Albany ;  and  "  There 's  been  another  row  at  the  Sk — n— si— ns'," 
right  down  to  Cumberland  Market. 

I  only  wanted  to  catch  the  beauty  in  the  fact :  for  I  don't  like  listening  to  what 
other  people  say,  and  so  determined  to  wait  quietly  until  I  could  overhear  her 
telling  her  fine  stories  myself.  As  I  expected,  it  wasn't  long  before  I  pout 
dpon  her  very  nicely,  and  then  it  was,  oh  dear  me,  who  would  have  thought  it  ! 
For  the  very  morning  after  that  affair  of  the  "dog  in  a  blanket,"  I  thought  my 
lady  was  a  long  time  hearth-stoning  the  step,  and  I  just  put  my  head  very  quietly 
out  of  the  window,  and  there  sure  enough  she  was,  with  thoae  two  idle  maids, 
from  both  the  next  doors,  all  three  of  them  in  their  night-cap*,  with  their  hair 
like  door-mats,  and  their  gowns  all  open  behind,  and  their  broonts  in  their  hands, 
sweeping  away,  as  a  make-believe,  just  for  a  minute,  and  then  laying  their  head* 
together,  and  standing  gossiping  for  at  least  five-»then  off  again  for  a  brf  more 
•weeping  — and  then  back  again  for  a  bit  more  scandal.  This  was  just  what  I 
wanted,  so  rubbing  my  hands  with  glee,  I  popped  on  mv  flannel  dressing-gown, 
tnd  stole  down  stairs,  an  silently  as  a  black-beetle.  When  I  came  to  the  pas. 
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sage,  I  slipped  behind  the  door,  and  heard  them  going  on  so  nicely,  no  one  can 
tefl !' 

"Did  you  never  hear  of  sitch  wulgarity,  Miss  Ginger"?  honly  to  think  of  her 
calling  on  a  common  jam  pudden,  a  dog  in  a  blanket !"  said'  that  minx  of  an 
Emma  of  mine. 

"  Well,  I  never  heerd  tell  on  the  likes  of  sitch  low  talk — did  you  hever,  Mis* 
Twigg?"  exclaimed  that  maid  at  the  Tomlins's. 

"Not,  I,  my  dear:  but  then  to  be  sure  I've  only  lived  in  the  fust  of  families," 
answered  that  slip-shod,  draggle-tail  of  a  Miss  Twigg  at  the  Aliens'.  "But,  after 
all,  it 's  no  more  than  I  should  have  looked  for  from  sitch  a  stuck-up  thing  as  she 
is,  for  missus  says  as  how  her  friends  his  honly  coal-eavers." 

As  the  reader  can  well  conceive,  I  felt  the  tips  of  my  fingers  itching  to  be 
among  the  impudent,  story-telling  jades,  but,  thank  goodness!  I  restrained  my 
feelings — merely  saying  to  myself,  "  Coal-heavers,  indeed  !  well,  if  three  bargea 
and  one  wagon  make  a  coal-heaver,  I  should  like  to  know  what  makes  a  mer- 
chant, and  that  's  what  my  friends  are,  as  that  Mrs.  Allen  very  well  knows." 

"What  do  you  think?"  continued  Miss  Emma — "why  Mrs.  Sk — n — st — n  hac- 
tually  had  the  himperance  to  tell  me  that  she  'd  stop  the  pot  of  jam  she  guv  me, 
as  plain  as  she  could  speak,  hout  of  my  wages.  But  I  aint  a  goin  to  let  her — no, 
not  if  I  summonses  the  stingy  old  cat  for  it." 

"You  a'nt — an't  you?"  I  cried,  bursting  out  from  my  hiding-place;  for,  upon 
my  word,  my  blood  was  up  so,  that  I  seized  hold  of  her  by  the  shoulders,  and 
gave  her  such  a  shaking  as  she  won't  forget  in  a  hurry,  while  her  two  friends 
scampered  off  with  their  brooms  immediately  they  caught  sight  of  me.  "  So  you  '11 
summons  tne,  will  you1?"  I  continued,  when  I  couldn't  shake  her  any  longer — 
"you'll  summons  me,  will  you1?  and  so  you  may,  this  day  month,  if  you  please 
— and  you  may  summons  me,  if  you  like,  for  not  giving  you  a  character,  into  the 
bargain,  for  yo'u  won't  get  one  from  me — you  ungrateful,  wicked,  stupid,  double- 
faced  idiot,  you!" 

The  courteous  reader  will,  no  doubt,  be  surprised  that  I  didn't  pack  the  hussey 
out  of  the  house  then  and  there,  and  will,  I  dare  say,  be  blaming  me  for.allowing 
such  a  creature  to  remain  one  moment  longer  in  my  establishment.  But  I  know 
I  have  always  been  too  considerate  to  servants,  and  of  course  that  is  the  reason 
why  they  treat  me  as  they  do.  Besides,  dear  Edward  was  unfortunately  from 
home,  (having  been  called  away  to  the  Guildford  Assizes  by  professional  busi- 
ness,) and  he  does  side  with  the  servants  so,  that  I  thought  it  might  prevent  his 
making  a  noise,  if  I  gave  her  the  usual  month's  warning,  instead  of  bundling  her 
and  her  trumpery  box  into  the  streets,  as  she  deserved. 

But,  of  course,  it  was  only  the  ok!  story  over  again,  the  more  indulgent  I  was 
to  her,  the  more  I  suffered  for  it.  For  I  declare  it  was  not  more  than  two  days 
after  this  that  her  abominable  stupidity  again  got  me  into  such  a  dreadful  scrape, 
that  I  can  only  say  that  it  was  extremely  lucky  for  her  that  I  didn't  find  it  out  till 
I  got  in  the  country,  or  there  's  no  telling  what  I  might  have  done  to  her. 

Mr.  Sk — n — st — n  had  written  me  a  letter  to  say  that  he  feared  that  business 
would  detain  him  in  Guildford  for  at  least  a  fortnight  longer,  as  his  cause  stood 
last  but  three  in  the  list,  and  the  special  jury  cases  had  not  yet  been  disposed  of. 
So  as  I  couldn't,  for  the  life  of  me,  see  the  fun  of  being  boxed  up  in  town  all 
alone,  while  my  dear  husband  was  enjoying  himself  in  the  country,  and  paying 
goodness  knows  what  in  hotel  bills,  when  I  was  sure  that  one-half  of  the  money- 
would  keep  us  very  comfortably  in  lodgings  in  a  country  town  like  that  Guildforcf, 
so  I  say  I  made  up  my  mind,  as  the  fine  weather  seemed  likely  to  last,  to  pack 
up  my  box,  and  run  down  to  him  on  the  morrow,  especially  as  I  knew  it  would 
be  such  an  agreeable  surprise  to  him,  and  he  was  entitled  by  law  to  a  guinea  a- 
day  for  his  expenses,  and  which  I  was  convinced  would  be  more  than  sufficient 
for  the  two  of  us. 

Accordingly,  immediately  after  breakfast,  the  next  morning,  I  told  that  Miss 
Emma  to  bring  down  my  hair-trank,  out  of  the  back  attic,  and  I  set  to  work 
packing  it,  so  that  I  might  be  m  time  to  catch  the  three  o'clock  train.  As  it  was 
only  for  a  week  or  so,  I  thought  one  morning  and  one  afternoon  dress  would  be 
quite  sufficient.  Still,  as  there  was  a  chance  of  my  having  to  see  company,  (for 
every  one  knows  how  gay  a  country  town  is  during  the  assizes,  and  this  year 
there  was  to  be  a  grand  trial  for  a  dreadfully  shocking  murder,  which  I  was  sure 
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would  fill  Gflildford  with  all  the  best  people  for  miles  round),  I  thought  it  better, 
as  I  felt  convinced  that,  under  the  circumstances,  I  should  meet  with  several  of 
the  first  ladies  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  put  up  my  beautiful  new  Barege,  which 
I  had  just  had  home  from  the  dressmaker's,  and  only  worn  the  Sunday  before  at 
church,  where  it  was  generally  admired. 

Really,  when  I  came  to  turn  it  over  in  my  mind,  it  was  such  heavenly  weather 
that,  upon  my  word,  it  seemed  to  me  like  a  sin  to  go  shutting  oneself  up  in  those 
close  first  and  second  class  carriages,  with  a  set  of  old  molly-coddles,  that  will 
have  all  the  windows  up,  when  for  half  or  even  a  quarter  of  the  money  that  one 
is  obliged  to  pay  for  being  stifled  alive,  one  can  have  all  the  advantage  of  travel- 
ling in  an  open  carriage,  and  breathing  that  beautiful,  pure,  and  balmy  country 
air,  which,  to  a  person  living  in  such  a  smoky  place  as  London,  is  positively  be- 
yond all  price.  Not  that  I  should  wish  any  one  to  suppose  that  it  was  the  paltry 
difference  between  the  fares  that  influenced  my  opinion,  for  I  declare  I  would 
sooner  any  day  pay  the  price  of  the  first  class  carriages  to  be  allowed  to  ride  in 
the  third.  Besides,  it  wasn't  as  if  I  was  likely  to  meet  with  any  one  that  I  was 
acquainted  with,  though  for  the  matter  of  that,  it  was  little  or  nothing  to  me  if  I 
did.  So  (I  make  no  secret  about  it,  for  (  don't  care  who  knows  it)  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  go  in  the  third  class,  especially  as  I  should  have  to  pay  that  minx  of  a 
Miss  Emma  her  board  wages  for  the  fortnight ;  so  that  what  with  cab  hire,  and 
those  shameful  impositions  of  turnpikes,  I  was  fearful  lest  the  money  that  Edward 
had  left  with  me  for  the  housekeeping  might  run  short,  and  I  should  be  driven  up 
in  a  corner  for  want  of  funds.  Consequently,  I  put  on  an  old  dress  that  I  didn't 
care  about  spoiling,  for  I  wasn't  going  to  be  stupid  enough  to  run  the  chance  of 
having  an  expensive  gown  entirely  ruined  by  those  black  smuts  from  the  engine, 
or  to  go  decking  oneself  out  so  as  to  attract  notice  where  you  rather  wished  to 
avoid  it. 

When  I  had  finished  packing,  I  sat  down,  for  the  first  time  that  day,  just  to  try 
and  coax  myself  to  eat  a  mouthful  of  the  beautiful  little  leg  of  mutton  that  I  had 
had  for  dinner  the  day  before,  and  which  had  looked  such  a  picture  in  the  butcher's 
shop,  that  I  took  quite  a  fancy  to  it,  as  I  was  sure  that  it  would  eat  an  nice  and 
tender  as  lamb,  and  so  it  did.  While  I  was  thus  occupied,  I  gave  that  simpleton 
of  a  Miss  Emma  a  card,  on  which  I  had  written,  in  a  large  round  hand,  "  Mrs, 
Sk — n — st — n,  passenger,  Guild  ford,"  so  that  there  might  be  no  mistake  about 
my  luggage,  and  told  her  (as  I  do  like  to  have  my  meals  in  quiet)  to  fasten  it  on 
ray  box  with  a  tack  or  two,  and  then  to  run  round  and  fetch  me  a  cab  as  quick 
as  she  could  ;  for,  on  looking  at  the  clock,  I  found  I  had  no  time  to  spare,  and  I 
wanted  to  cut  up  the  remainder  of  the  mutton  into  a  sandwich  or  two,  as  I  didn't 
see  the  good  of  leaving  it  for  that  good-for-nothing  servant  of  mine,  when  I  was 
going  to  put  her  upon  board  wages ;  and,  as  I  said  to  myself,  who  knows  but  I 
might  be  thankful  lor  something  to  eat  on  the  journey:  and  even  if  I  shouldn't  be, 
why  it  would  save  me  the  expense  of  having  any  cold  meat  with  my  tea. 

When  the  cab  came  round,  and  I  went  to  see  my  trunk  safe  on  the  box  with 
the  driver,  lo  and  behold  !  if  that  blockhead  of  an  Emma  hadn't  been  sewing  the 
card  on  to  the  handle  with  some  cotton,  instead  of  nailing  it  on  to  the  lid,  as  I 
desired  her.  But  of  course  she  would  have  it  that  it  was  all  my  fault,  saying, 
that  when  I  told  her  to  fasten  it  on  with  a  tack  or  two,  she  naturally  fancied  that 
I  meant  A-ith  a  needle  and  thread — instead  of  a  hammer  and  nails,  as  any  one, 
with  half  a  grain  of  sense  in  their  heads,  would  have  understood  me.  But  there 
was  no  time  to  have  it  altered  then,  so  I  jumped  into  the  cab.  disgusted  with  the 
whole  world,  and  determined  to  prevent  accidents,  by  not  allowing  the  trunk  to 
go  out  of  my  sight  for  a  moment. 

What  with  quarrelling  v,  ith  that  Emma,  and  searching  for  coppers  to  give  those 
dreadful  cheats  at  the  turnpikes,  and  the  cabman  going  the  longest  way  round  to 
make  me  fancy  the  distance  was  greater  than  it  was,  positively,  when  I  got  to 
the  isilway,  the  bell  was  ringing.  While  I  was  quarrelling  with  that  shameful 
>f  i 


impostor  of  a  cabman  about  the  fare,  I  turned  round,  and  SAW  a  porter  rui 
off  with  my  trunk  on  his  green  velveteen  shoulder.  I  screamed  after  him,  telling 
him  tn  put  it  down  that  instant,  but  it  was  all  to  no  use.  So,  taking  the  cabman's 
number,  and  paying  what  he  asked,  off  I  rushed  into  the  office,  and  whilst  I  was 
getting  my  ticket,  told  the  gentleman  that  one  of  their  porters  had.  in  a  most 
shameful  manner,  carried  off  my  trunk,  and  I  should  certainly  hold  the  company 
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responsible  for  any  damage  or  loss  that  might  happen  to  it.  But  of  cowse  ha 
would  have  it  that  I  needn't  alarm  myself,  and  would  find  it  all  right,  saying  that 
if  there  was  a  card  on  it  marked  "Guildford,"  it  would  be  put  with  the  Guildford 
luggage,  and  taken  out  at  the  pooper  station.  But  there  was  no  time  lor  looking 
into  the  matter,  for  when  Igot  on  the  platform,  the  second  bell  rang,  and  I  was 
no  sooner  in  my  place,  than  off  went  the  train. 

I  don't  know  whether  it  has  ever  struck  the  reader,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
never  rains  but  when  you  're  going  out  upon  pleasure.  No  matter  if  it  has  been 
fine  for  a  month  previously,  only  just  put  on  your  things  for  a  trip  into  the  country, 
or  down  the  river,  or  for  a  fete  at  Vauxhall,  or  even  go  out  in  a  new  bonnet  and 
leave  your  umbrella  at  home,  and  of  course  down  it  must  pour  in  torrents,  just 
because  you  don't  want  it,  and.  positively,  as  if  the  clerk  of  the  weather  had  got 
a  spile  against  you.  When  my  peas  were  coming  up,  of  course  there  wasn't  a 
drop  of  rain  for  six  weeks;  and  now  that  I  had  set  my  heart  upon  a  beautiful 
excursion,  a  few  miles  out  of  town,  it  must  begin  to  spit  the  very  moment  the 
train  left  Nine  Elms,  and  come  down  in  perfect  cataracts  by  the  time  we  got  to 
Wandsworth.  Talk  about  subscriptions  for  the  damage  done  to  market-gardeners 
and  florists  by  a  heavy  shower;  I  'm  sure  I  never  see  it  begin  to  rain,  but  what 
my  bosom  bleeds  to  think  of  the  dreadful  destruction  that  must  then  be  going  on 
among  the  artificial  flowers  in  the  ladies'  bonnets;  and,  goodness  gracious!  if 
mine  didn't  hang  down  and  look  as  pappy  as  if  they  had  been  boiled.  To  be 
sure,  there  was  a  young  man  next  to  me  who  was  also  going  to  Guildford,  and 
who,  being  a  perfect  gentleman,  was  kind  enough  to  offer  me  a  part  of  his  um- 
brella, for  he  couldn't  help  seeing  that  my  parasol  was  of  no  more  use  to  me  than 
an  extinguisher;  and  I  declare,  even  then — for  what  is  one  umbrella  between 
two,  especially  when  it 's  only  a  small  German,  as  his  was — even  then,  I  say,  the 
rain  kept  dripping  down  my  neck  and  all  over  my  shoulders,  until  my  black  silk 
Polka  was  so  wet  that  it  looked  as  shiny  as  a  policeman's  oil-skin  cape;  and  I 
was  so  drenched  to  the  skin,  that,  upon  my  word.  I  was  quite  glad  to  get  out  of 
the  bothering  train,  and  take  shelter  even  in  me  little,  poking,  lonely  railway 
hotel,  where  at  least,  I  said  to  myself,  I  shall  be  able  to  change  my  soaking  things, 
and  get  dry  and  comfortable  before  going  on  to  Guildford. 

When  I  got  into  the  station,  I  told  a  porter  to  look  after  my  luggage,  adding 
that  it  was  merely  one  box,  with  "Mrs.  Sk — n — st — n,  passenger,  Guildford," 
written  on  a  card,  attached  to  the  handle ;  and  presently  back  he  came,  saying 
that  the  only  box  in  the  office  was  a  hair  trunk,  without  any  name  at  all  on  it. 

"Is  it  a  brown  hair  trunk1?"  I  asked,  quite  alarmed. 

"Yes,  mum,"  he  answered,  "a  brown  hair  trunk,  with  brass  nails." 

On  going  and  looking  at  it,  I  said,  "Yes,  that 's  mine;  and  the  card  has  got  torn 
off,  just  as  I  expected." 

Directly  I  got  to  the  hotel,  I  requested  the  landlady  to  let  me  have  a  room  with 
a  good  fire  in  it,  and  a  cwp  of  hot  tea,  as  soon  as  ever  she  could,  as  I  was  wet 
through,  and  afraid  of  catching  my  death,  unless  I  had  something  warm,  and  put 
on  some  nice  dry  things  immediately.  Once  in  my  room,  with  my  bonnet  oil',  I 
couldn't  help  saying  to  myself,  "  Drat  those  third-class  carriages !  I  declare  if 
I  'm  not  as  wet  as  a  bathing- woman  !"  And  so  I  was;  for  my  hair  hung  down 
the  sides  of  my  face  positively  like  skeins  of  silk.  As  for  my  poor,  beautiful 
Leghorn  bonnet,  it  had  no  more  shape  in  it  than  a  basket-woman's  in  Covent- 
Garden  Market ;  and  whenever  I  went  across  the  room,  I  declare  the  wet  came 
dripping  from  me,  for  all  the  world  as  if  I  was  a  walking  umbrella. 

However,  I  soon  had  my  box  up  stairs,  and  set  to  work  about  getting  my  things 
out.  But  when  I  put  the  key  in  the  lock,  do  what  I  would,  I  couldn't  make  it 
turn.  Of  course,  I  thought  some  of  the  crumbs  of  the  mutton  sandwiches  I  had 
in  my  pocket  must  have  got  into  it;  so  I  kept  blowing  down  it,  and  knocking  it 
on  my  hand,  but  all  to  no  good,  till,  at  last,  I  got  into  such  a  passion  with  it,  that 
I  put  the  end  of  my  parasol  into  the  handle  of  the  key,  and  at  last  forced  it  round. 

Oh  dear,  oh  dear !  I  thought  I  should  have  fainted  when  I  lifted  up  the  lid. 
Goodness  gracious  me  !  if  I  hadn't  got  some  brute  of  a  man's  box,  instead  of  my 
own.  I  flew  to  the  bell  and  nearly  pulled  it  down.  When  the  landlady  came 
up,  I  shrieked  out,  "They  've  given  me  the  wrong  box.  You  must  send  down  to 
the  station  directly  and  see  if  mine  is  there ;  for  I  fcnow  I  shall  be  laid  up  foi 
months  with  a  cold,  if  I  don't  have  it." 
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"Mercy  me,  mum,  you  don't  say  so !"  replied  thai  landlady;  "and  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  yours  has  gone  on  to  Southampton  now ;  however,  the  porter  will  be 
here  when  the  next  train  comes  in,  and  then  I  can  ask  him  all  about  it,  for  really 
there  isn't  a  single  foul  in  the  house  that  I  can  spare  at  present." 

"  Why,  my  good  woman,"  I  exclaimed,  "  I  'm  drenched  to  the  skin ;  and  what 
am  I  to  do  in  the  mean  time  ?" 

"You  shall  have  your  tea  directly,  mum,  and  the  next  train  won't  be  abore  an 
hour  at  the  most.  Would  you  like  a  nice  hot  chop  with  it,  mam  ?" 

"  Chop !     No  !"  I  screamed,  "  I  don't  want  any  chopg :  I  want  my  box." 

"  Very  well,  mum,  you  shall  have  it  as  soon  as  possible — with  a  nice  mixed 
pickle,  mum ;"  and  then,  hearing  one  of  the  bells  ring,  out  she  flew,  leaving  me 
to  steam  away  before  the  fire,  just  as  if  I  was  a  potato. 

There  I  sat,  "dratting"  the  stupidity  of  that  Emma,  until  positively  I  felt  the 
shivers  coming  on,  and  was  convinced  that  if  I  didn't  do  something,  I  should  be 
haying  a  doctor's  bill  as  long  as  my  arm  to  pay,  and  be,  perhaps,  a  martyr  to  the 
rheumatism  for  the  rest  of  my  days.  All  of  a  sudden,  just  as  I  was  driven  to 
desperation,  it  struck  me  that  perhaps  the  plaguy  box  belonged  to  a  married 
couple,  and  there  might  be  a  gown  or  a  wrapper  in  it  that  one  could  put  on ;  and 
as  I  dare  say  whoever  had  got  my  trunk  wouldn't  be  very  particular  with  it,  I 
didn't  see  why  I  should  go  sparing  theirs.  Accordingly,  I  began  unpacking  it. 
The  first  thing  I  took  out  was  a  great  big  ugly  pilot  coat,  smelling  away  of  tobacco 
smoke  enough  to  knock  one  down, — then,  three  or  four  coloured  shirts,  some  with 
blue  stripes  like  a  bed-tick,  and  others  with  large  red  spots,  as  if  they  had  been 
made  out  of  a  clowrrs  dress; — then  there  was  a  box  of  shaving-soap— and  a  bottle 
of  whisker-dye — and  a  fishing-rod — and  a  couple  of  pairs  of  trowsers,  with  patterns 
big  enough  for  druggets — and  a  bothering  German  fiute — a  bright  blue  surtout — 
a  magic  razor-strop— a  pot  of  Yarmouth  bloaters — a  volume  of  Blair's  Sermons — 
and  some  socks — oh,  la !  as  full  of  large  round  holes  as  the  front  of  a  peep-show. 
I  really  didn't  know  what  to  do.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  sit  trembling  away 
there  like  a  jelly,  so  I  made  up  my  mind  just  to  slip  on  the  pilot  coat,  and  a  pair 
of  the  socks,  which  at  least  were  dry,  while  I  hung  my  gown  over  the  chair,  before 
the  fire,  and  then  wait  patiently  until  I  could  gain  some  tidings  of  my  lost  box. 
When  I  took  a  peep  at  myself  in  the  glass — upon  my  word,  if,  with  that  beastly 
pilot  coat  on,  I  didn't  look  more  like  an  old  apple-woman  in  the  streets  than  a 
respectable  married  female.  However,  I  did  Feel  more  comfortable,  and  it  wai 
not  the  time  to  think  about  looks. 

Whilst  I  was  seated  in  front  of  the  fire,  with  the  collar  of  the  coat  turned  up  so 
as  to  keep  my  neck  warm,  and  longing  for  a  nice  cup  of  warm  tea,  who  should 
come  in  but  the  maid  with  the  tray ;  but  no  sooner  did  she  catch  sight  of  me,  than 
she  took  me  for  a  brute  of  a  man,  and  saying,  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  I  thought 
it  was  the  lady  in  the  next  room."  she  whisked  out  of  me  place,  although  I  called 
out — "  Here !  here !  that  tea  is  tor  me !"  as  loud  as  ever  I  could. 

A  lady  in  the  next  room,  then !  thought  I  to  myself — I  '11  go  and  ask  her  to  lend 
me  a  few  things  till  I  can  get  my  own,  for  I  'm  sure  she  can  never  have  the  heart 
to  refuse  me.  So,  directly  I  heard  the  maid  go  down  stairs.  I  went  and  knocked 
at  her  door ;  and  when  she  said,  "  Come  in,"  I  positively  felt  so  ashamed  of  the 
figure  I  knew  I  was,  that  I  declare  I  hadn't  the  courage  to  look  her  in  the  face ; 
so,  with  my  eyes  cast  down  on  the  ground,  I  said,  "  Thave  to  apologize — lor  in- 
truding upon  you — but — I  thought  that  perhaps — you  might  have  a  gown  or  so— 
that  you  did  not  want— and  which  you  would  be  kind  enough  to  let  me— have  for 

a  short  time — for" and  I  was  going  on  to  explain  the  distressing  situation  I 

was  in,  when  the  creature  cut  me  short  by  hallooing  out,  in  a  horribly  sniff  voice, 
"A  gown  or  two  that  I  don't  want !  hang  me  if  I  haven't  got  a  whole  box  full  in 
the  next  room  that  are  of  no  use  to  me,  and  that  anybody 's  welcome  to." 

I  was  about  to  exprew  my  thanks  for  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  height  of 
generosity,  especially  from  oneMhat  I  had  never  seen  before  in  all  my  life,  whan, 
on  turning  my  eye*  towards  the  stranger,  I  couldn't  help  thinking  that  who. 
was,  she  had  either  got  on  my  beautiful  Barege  gown,  or  else  one  of  the  very  tame 
pattern,  and  I  wan  just  about  to  march  round  and  see  whether  it  had  got  a  oroat 
body,  as  mine  had,  before  I  accused  any  one  of  wearing  my  thing* — when,  lo  and 
behold!  the  person  called  out,  "Where  the  deuoe  did  you  get  that  pea-coat 
from  1" 
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"Where,"  I  cried,  "did  you  get  that  gown  from,  I  should  like  to  know,  sir ?" 
for  I  no  sooner  saw  the  creature's  face,  than,  from  the  whiskers,  I  at  once  knew 
that  it  was  the  young  man  who  had  come  down  with  me  in  the  train,  and  who 
was  sitting  there  with  his  coat  off,  and  my  beautiful  best  gown  tied  by  the  sleeves 
in  a  knot  round  his  neck  j  and  directly  he  took  my  plaid  shawl  off  his  head,  I  saw 
he  had  split  the  dress  somehow  or  other  all  down  the  Lack. 

"  Never  mind  the  gown,"  he  answered,  "  what  business  had  you  to  go  meddling 
with  my  trunk  ?" 

"/meddle  with  your  trunk  !"  I  exclaimed,  "what  right  had  you  to  go  running 
away  with  mine  in  the  shameful  way  you  have  ?" 

However,  I  was  too  glad  to  get  back  my  things,  to  stand  asking  questions  of  a 
person,  who,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  Kis  civility  in  sharing  his  umbrella  with  me,  I 
certainly  should  have  given  into  custody  on  the  spot.  Though  when  I  looked  over 
my  box,  I  declare  if  the  brute  hadn't  so  tossed  about  and  tumbled  all  my  clean 
things,  and  so  torn  and  ruined  my  beautiful  Barege,  that  as  soon  as  I  had  suffi- 
ciently recovered  myself,  and  put  on  some  dry  things,  I  packed  up  my  box  again 
and  made  the  best  of  my  way  back  to  town ;  for  I  saw  that  it  was  useless  to  think 
of  spending  a  fortnight  in  Guildford,  with  nothing  but  a  morning-wrapper  to  put 
on  —  especially  as  by  so  doing  there  could  be  no  chance  of  Edward's  knowing  a 
word  about  the  occurrence,  which  I  felt  convinced  he  would  be  certain  to  say  was 
entirely  my  fault. 

Directly  I  set  foot  in  my  own  house  again,  I  had  Miss  Emma  into  the  parlour, 
and  showing  her  the  state  that  my  gown  was  in,  all  through  her  abominable  stu- 
pidity, I  told  her  that  she  really  was  so  dangerous  a  blockhead  to  have  near  one, 
that  although  I  wouldn't  trust  her  into  the  wide  world  without  a  place  to  put  her 
head  in  that  night,  still  she  would  be  pleased  to  quit  my  service  first  thing  in  the 
morning — which  I  took  very  good  care  she  did. 

And  thus  ended  my  acquaintance  with  Miss  Emma,  and  I  very  naturally  made 
a  vow  that  the  next  woman  I  had  in  my  service  should  have  some  little  learning 
in  her  head,  at  least.  Though  positively,  it  was  only  jumping  out  of  the  frying- 
pan  into  the  fire,  for  when  the  other  creature  came  in  she  was,  if  possible,  harder 
to  put  up  with  than  the  good-for-nothing  hussey  that  I  had  just  turned  out  of  the 
house.  Bless  us  and  save  us !  if  her  head  wasn't  crammed  brim  full  of  trumpery 
penny  novels  and  rubbishing  romantic  melo-dramas.  Was  there  ever  such  a  wo- 
man— a  grea*  big,  fat  thing,  with  a  currant-jelly  complexion,  and  always  marching 
about  the  house  with  a  broom  in  her  hand,  either  fancying  herself  "ADA  THE  BE- 
TRAYED," or  "AMY,"  in  "LovE  AND  MADNESS" — or  else  sitting  for  hours,  after  the 
parlour  dinner  was  over,  all  among  the  dirty  plates  and  dishes,  with  her  feet  on 
the  fender,  crying  her  eyes  out,  over  "  THE  MURDER  AT  THE  OLD  SMITHY,"  or 
"THE  HEADS  OF  THE  HEADLESS,"  just,  for  all  the  world,  as  you  see  her  in  the  pic- 
ture —  which  will  appear  in  my  next  number,  and  which  I  will  tell  the  gentle 
reader  all  about  in  the  next  chapter — and  a  pretty  chapter  of  accidents  it  will  be — 
for,  of  all  the  plagues  of  servants  I  ever  had  anything  to  do  with,  that  woman  cer- 
tainly was  the  greatest,  and  she  got  me  into  one  scrape,  that  I  ;m  sure  I  shall  never 
forget  to  my  dying  hour — but  more  of  this  hereafter. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

ANYTHING  AT  ALL  ABOUT  WHAT'S  COMING  IK  THE  PRESENT  CHAPTML 
ALL  I  ENOW  IS,  THAT  IT  NEARLY  DROVE  ME  STARE  STARING  MAD,  AND  OFTEN  AND 
OFTEN  I  HAVE  IN  MY  AGONY  OF  MIND  BEEN  PORCED  TO  EXCLAIM,  IN  THE  WORD! 
OP  THAT  SWEET  SINGER,  MR.  BRAHAM,  AS  FOLLOWS  : — 

"  Oh  !  (goodness  gracious  me)  I  can  bear  my  fate  no  longer, 
E'en  hope  ('pon  my  word)  is  banish'd  from  my  soul ! 

Recitative  to  that  beautiful  ballad  of  "  THROUGH  THE  FORESTS,  THROUGH 
THE  MEADOWS,"  in  "  Der  Frei*chutz,"  an  *  ****,  indeed,  1  once  had 
themutic  of,  for  that  charming  girl.  Mil*  Emily  B-yl-t,  wot  kind  enough 
to  copy  it  out  for  me,  but  where  it '«  gone  to  now,  goodnett  only  know»  ; 
most  likely  tome  of  my  beautie*  of  tenant*  have  taken  it  to  light  thejire, 
or  put  the  candle*  up  with,  or  tomething  equally  pretty.  All  1  know  if, 
it  itn't  to  be  found  in  my  Canterbury,  and  it  can't  have  walked  out  9/ 
the  houte  by  itself,  that '«  clear. 

BEFORE  taking  up  the  thread  of  my  story  from  where  I  dropped  it  last  month, 
I  should  like  the  gentle  reader  to  know  what  a  dreadful  fidget  Mr.  Sk — n — st — a 
is.  Though  it  is  but  right  to  add,  that  I  have  comparatively  little  or  nothing  to 
say  against  my  beloved  Edward  in  other  respects.  But  even  if  I  had  been  blessed 
with  an  angel  for  a  husband,  and  he  had  unfortunately  been  a  knag,  still,  I  do 
verily  believe  that  I  should  have  found  my  lot  just  as  hard  to  bear  with  as  I  do  at 
present.  For  if  there  is  one  thing  more  trying  than  another  to  one's  good  tempei^ 
or  more  calculated  to  rumple  the  natural  smoothness  of  one's  amiable  disposition, 
and  to  put  one  out  of  sorts  with  the  whole  world,  and  everybody  in  it,  it  is  to  have 
a  man  always  at  one,  worry  worry,  fidget  fidget,  knag  knag,  from  the  first  thing 
when  he  gets  up  in  the  morning,  to  the  last  thing  when  he  goes  to  bed  at  night. 
Really  any  unprejudiced  person  like  myself  would  believe  that  Mr.  Sk— n — st — a 
was  never  happy  unless  he  was  trying  to  see  how  miserable  he  could  make  me: 
for  literally  and  truly,  without  exaggeration,  the  man's  chief  enjoyment  seemed 
»o  lie  in  finding  fault  with,  first  this  thing,  then  that  thing,  and  then  the  other.  I 
declare  it 's  my  firm  opinion  to  this  very  day,  that  he  used  to  think  of  nothing  else 
all  the  way  home,  but  what  he  could  make  a  noise  about  directly  he  set  foot  in 
the  house.  Only  just  let  him  be  able  to  write  his  trumpery  name  in  the  dust  on 
the  hall  chairs,  or  let  the  cloth  not  be  laid  for  dinner  ready  to  receive  my  fine, 
greedy  gentleman,  or  let  me  be  in  my  morning  wrapper,  and  not  dressed  to  the 
very  moment  that  he  knocked  at  the  door  (of  course  it  was  no  matter  to  Aim  how 
much  I  had  been  slaving  all  through  the  hot  day,  just  to  make  him  comfortable, 
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no,  of  course  it  wasn't !J — or  even  if  he  couldn't  find  fault  with  any  of  these, 
only  just  let  the  forks  be  a  little  dirty  between  the  prongs,  or  the  soup  be  cold,  or 
a  little  twopenny-halfpenny  caterpillar  be  in  the  grams,  and  then,  oh  dear  me, 
there  were  fine  nuts  indeed  for  my  lord  to  crack — he  never  knew  such  a  house- 
he  didn't — like  a  pigstye— of  course  it  always  wan — be  better  treated  at  a  common 
tavern,  he  would  (then  why  didn't  he  go  there,  I  should  like  to  know,  instead  of 
coming  home  always  grumbling  away,  like  an  old  Grumbler  as  he  is).  Then  of  a 
morning,  too,  he  had  no  sooner  swallowed  his  breakfast,  than  he  must  go  dancing 
down  stairs,  and  stand  fiddling  for  half  an  hour  in  the  cellar,  pretending  to  be 
getting  his  filthy  wine  out,  though  of  course  I  knew  what  my  gentleman  was  after, 
as  well  as  he  himself  did,  \or  up  stairs  he  M  trot,  with  a  face  as  long  aa  my  arm, 
with  a  whole  pack  of  trumpery  complaints,  and,  as  pleased  as  Punch  with  the 
mare's-nests  that  my  Mr.  Clever  thought  he  had  discovered.  Then  out  they  wouW 
come,  one  after  another — first,  why  weren't  the  blacking  brushes  in  their  proper 
place,  instead  of  on  the  kitchen  dresser  1 — or  else,  hadn't  he  told  me  over  and  over 
again,  that  he  wouldn't  have  the  servants'  candlesticks  put  into  the  fire !— or. 
were  the  cinders  all  about  the  passage  1— or  else,  he  declared  the  stones  were  aa 
ol.trk  as  his  hat,  and  had  never  been  cleaned  for  a  twelvemonth,  — in  fact  the 
vhole  place  was  a  perfect  disgrace  to  me,  and  positively,  he  would  go  on  fidget 
tg  and  knagging  about  this,  that,  and  the  other,  until  I  lost  all  patience  with  him, 
and  told  him  as  plainly  as  I  could,  "  that  he  had  no  business  at  all  down  in  the 
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kitchen,  poking  his  nose  into  what  didn't  concern  him,  and  that  all  I  wished  ta 
goodness  gracious  was,  that  the  cook  would  pin  a  dishclout  to  his  coat-tails,  and 
then,  nothing  would  give  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  let  him  go  down  to  the 
court  at  Westminster  with  it  dangling  at  his  heels,  if  it  was  only  that  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England  might  see  what  a  molly-coddle  and  poking  meddling 
thing  he  was" — and  the  beauty  of  it  was,  that  I  used  to  put  him  in  such  a  pas- 
sion by  telling  him  that  there  was  a  party  I  knew,  who  was  not  a  hundred  miles 
from  where  I  was  standing,  and  who  was  one  of  the  greatest  fidgets  that  I  ever 
came  near,  and  saying  in  my  most  tantalising  way,  "  Well,  I  wouldn't  be  a  fidget, 
no,  not  if  anybody  was  to  make  me  a  present  of  all  the  gold  in  the  mines  of 
Peru  that  very  moment.'7 

Methinks  that  ever  and  anon  I  hear  the  courteous  reader  exclaiming,  "But, 
my  dear  Mrs.  Sk — n — st — n,  this  really  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  subject 
of  your  story."  You  are  right,  courteous  reader,  no  more  it  has;  but  the  truth 
is,  I  feel  slightly  indisposed  this  morning  '}  in  fact,  I  may  say  I  have  not  felt  my- 
self for  this  last  day  or  two — I  think  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  slight  attack  of  the 
bile  after  all,  and  my  fair  readers  will,  I  'm  sure,  agree  with  me,  that  when  one 
is  bilious,  there  is  nothing  does  one  so  much  good  as  to  be  able  to  speak  one's 
mind,  without  any  restraint  or  the  fear  of  ever  being  taken  to  task  for  it.  So,  as 
there  is  no  earthly  chance  of  Mr.  Sk — n — st — n's  ever  meeting  with  these  few 
candid  remarks,  why,  I  'm  only  too  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  letting  my 
lady  readers  know  what  I  really  think  of  my  pretty  gentleman.  However,  I  will 
try  and  rally  myself,  and  coax  my  wandering  thoughts  back  to  my  subject,  though 
I  Jm  afraid  it  will  be  a  difficult  task  for  me  to  accomplish  in  my  present  state  of 
feeling,  for  I  've  a  number  of  little  white  stars  floating  about  before  my  eyes,  and 
my  right  temple  is  throbbing  and  aching  as  if  some  imp,  out  of  mere  mischief 
was  thumping  away  at  it  with  a  sledge  hammer,  and  I  have  a  shooting  pain  just 
between  my  shoulders  as  though  some  one  had  got  a  penknife  and  was  digging 
it  into  me  every  other  moment.  Our  medical  adviser  says  I  have  gone  out  and 


opinion  that  our  medical  adviser  knows  nothing  at  all  about  it. 

Well,  as  I  was  saying,  that  beauty  of  a  husband  of  mine  is  such  a  fidget,  and 
must  always  be  meddling  with  what  he  knows  nothing  at  all  about,  that  I  declare 
all  the  time  I  was  nursing  he  wouldn't  let  me  taste  even  a  little  pickle.  And  of 
course  in  a  family  you  can't  be  having  a  hot  joint  every  day  of  the  week,  and  I 
wouldn't  give  a  pin  for  my  dinner  when  it  Js  cold  meat,  and  you  can't  touch  evert 
so  much  as  a  gherkin,  or  a  walnut,  or  a  simple  mouthful  of  red  cabbage,  to  give 
it  a  relish.  When  the  rhubarb  was  coming  in,  too,  really  it  was  quite  heart- 
rending. I  declare,  he  wouldn't  let  me  eat  a  spoonful  of  it,  though  I  had  gone 
to  the  expense  of  two  shillings,  like  a  silly,  to  buy  as  beautiful  a  bundle  as  I 
think  I  ever  set  eyes  on  in  all  my  life,  and  which  positively  quite  made  my 
mouth  water  when  I  saw  it  at  the  green-grocer's,  it  looked  such  a  picture.  And 
the  worst  of  it  all  was,  I  had  fixed  my  mind  on  it  so  (for,  to  tell  the  truth,  it 's  a 
favourite  dish  of  mine),  that  I  only  eat  half  a  dinner,  so  as  to  be  able  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  lovely  large  tart  I  had  made.  But  Mr.  Edward  must  know  such  a 
deal  about  what  was  good  and  what  was  bad  for  me,  that  of  course  he  would 
have  it  that  I  should  go  making  the  child  ill,  even  if  I  took  as  much  of  the  fruit 
as  would  lie  upon  a  sixpence,  only  just  as  a  taste,  though  I  told  him  that  I  had 
bought  it  principally  in  the  light  of  medicine,  as  I  had  heard  mother  say  over 
and  over  again  that  it  was  a  fine  thing  to  sweeten  the  blood  at  the  change  of  the 
year.  But,  oh  dear  me.  no  !  of  course  my  Mr.  Wiseacre  knew  a  great  (leal  bet- 
ter than  people  who  had  Jived  twice  as  long  and  seen  twice  as  much  of  the 
world  as  he  had,  and  wouldn't  let  me  have  even  a  thimble  full,  just  to  see  if  it 
had  turned  out  as  well  as  I  had  expected,  (drat  him  !)  saying,  "I  ought  to  be  as 
well  aware  as  he  was,  that  such  things  were  not  fit  for  me  while  I  was  nursing." 
Ought  I,  indeed  ! — though,  if  it  comes  to  that,  what  on  earth  can  he  know  about 
nursing — a  molly-coddle  !  (Augh !  I  do  detest  molly-coddles,  and  all  I  can  say  is, 
you  won't  catch  me  marrying  one  again  in  a  hurry.) 

So  as  I  had  got  a  nurse,  and  she  was  coming  in  shortly,  and  as  my  poor  little 
dear  pet  musl  be  weaned  some  time  or  other,  I  thought  it  would  be  better  te  get 
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that  troublesome  job  over  before  the  new  maid  entered  my  service.  For  I  do 
think  it  is  a  perfect  cruelty  to  break  a  poor  thing's  rest  every  night,  for  a  week  at 
least,  with  the  care  of  a  dear  little  infant,  that  of  course  she  doesn't  care  a  fig 
about.  Besides,  I  didn't  like  to  entrust  the  arduous  duty  of  weaning  to  a  stranger, 
and  my  own  ever  dear  mother  had  made  me  promise  that  I  would  let  her  have 
the  pleasure  of  weaning  my  little  chicken.  So  I  thought  it  would  be  better,  under 
the  circumstances,  to  make  friends  with  her  again,  and  just  get  her  to  take  charge 
of  my  beautiful  little  ducks-o'-diamonds  for  a  week  or  so,  especially,  too,  as  Easter 
Sunday  was  just  coming  round  :  and  since  I  have  always  made  it  a  religious  duty 
to  have  a  nice  little  quarter  of  lamb  and  a  delicious  gooseberry  pudding  with  the 
wood  in  it,  on  that  day,  I  felt  convinced  I  should  never  forcive  myself  if  I  wasn't 
able  to  touch  a  mouthful  of  tiie  pudding,  through  Mr.  Edward's  taking  a  mean 
advantage  of  my  nursing,  as  I  well  knew  he  would  only  be  too  glad  to  do.  Be- 
sides,  to  tell  the  truth,  if  there 's  one  thing  that  I  'm  more  partial  to  than  another, 
it  is  to  gooseberries  with  the  wood  in  them,  for  I  do  think  that,  with  an  egg  beaten 
up  in  them,  just  to  take  the  roughness  off,  you  have  such  an  exquisite  flavour  of 
the  tree  in  the  fruit,  that  really  I  should  like  any  lady  reader  of  mine  who  may 
be  unacquainted  with  that  delicacy  of  the  season,  just  to  try  it,  (though  I  can 
hardly  bring  myself  to  believe,  that  out  of  the  thirty-nine  thousand  readers  I  have 
every  month,  there  can  be  one  among  the  number  who  has  been  wicked  heathen 
enough  to  have  allowed  every  Easter  Sunday  of  her  life  to  have  gone  by,  without 
having  so  much  as  once  partaken  of  a  gooseberry  pudding  with  the  wood  in  it — 
if  so.  I  blush  for  her.)  Oh!  with  plenty  of  sugar,  it  is  delicious;  indeed,  I  may 
say,  neavenly. 

While  upon  this  topic,  I  think  it  is  but  right  to  add,  that  I  have  always,  evei 
sinc«  iuld,  made  it  a  solemn  duty  to  observe,  with  the  greatest  strictness, 

all  the  feasts  which  have  been  ordained  by  our  venerable  mother  church.  Thank 
goodness,  I  can  lay  my  head  on  my  pillow  at  night  and  safely  say,  that  I  have 
never  allowed  a  single  year  to  pass  over  my  head  without  partaking  with  great 
devotion  and  extreme  relish  of  the  plum-pudding  and  mince-pie  of  Christmas,  the 
pancake  of  Shrove  Tuesday  (by  the  bye,  with  a  spoonful  of  gin,  it  eats  just  like 
ratafia,  I  can  assure  you)  and  the  divine  gooseberry  tart  of  Easter  Sunday ;  though, 
with  all  my  enthusiasm,  I  regret  to  state,  I  can't  say  as  much  for  that  horrid  salt 
cod  of  Ash  Wednesday.  I  cannot  let  the  subject  drop  here,  without  adding,  that 
it  has  cut  me  to  the  heart  to  see  a  nasty  barbarous  innovating  spirit  growing  up 
among  us  of  late,  which  threatens  to  destroy  all  the  sacred  institutions  of  our 
country,  and  to  roll  the  plum-pudding  <Jt  our  forefathers  in  the  dust.  Nor  can  L 
before  quitting  the  theme,  help  giving  this  solemn  warning  to  the  wives  and 
mothers  of  England,  "Hold  fast  to  your  pancakes,  or  they  will  be  snatched  from 
you  before  many  Shrove  Tuesdays  are  over  your  heads,  as  sure  as  my  name  ii 
ak — n — si — n."  If  the  ruthless  despoilere  must  pull  down  something,  why  let 
them  tear  our  salt  fish  from  us;  but  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  great  and  good?  let 
them  spare  us  the  agony  of  seeing  the  gooseberry  pudding  of  our  best  affections 
trampled  under  foot. 

However,  I  must  leave  my  gooseberry  pudding  for  awhile,  and  return  to  that 
sentimental  novel-reading  creature  of  a  Betsy,  of  whom  I  spoke  in  my  last  chapter. 
There  was  a  nice  bit  of  goods  for  a  well  regulated  establishment  like  mine !  How 
people  can  ever  bring  their  minds  to  give  characters  to  such  idle,  good-for-nothing 
affected  toads,  is  a  mystery  to  me,  and  from  the  character  I  had  with  her,  I  'm 
sore  I  expected  that  she  would  have  proved  nothing  less  than  the  treasure  I  had 
been  on  the  constant  look  out  for  ever  since  I  was  married.  Lord-a'-mercy  upon 
the  woman,  I  don't  suppose  there  ever  was  (or  ever  will  be  again,  let  us  hope) 
another  creature  like  her.  I  declare,  unless  you  kept  her  right  under  your  nose 
ali  day  long,  there  was  no  getting  her  to  do  a  single  thing  properly :  for  positively 
she  was  so  wrapt  up  in  her  romances,  that  directly  my  eye  was  off  her,  she  was 
sure  to  pull  the  "HEADS  or  THE  HEADLESS"  out  other  pocket,  or  else  spread  out 
"MARIANNE  THE  CHILD  or  CHARITY,"  right  before  her  on  the  kitchen  dresser,  and 
DO  matter  what  she  was  at,  there  she  would  go  rubbing  and  reading  and  fti'velling 
away,  paying  a  great  deal  more  attention  to  her  trumpery  pennyworth  of  "  soul- 
stirring  interest,"  than  to  my  work.  I  'm  sure  that  to  have  made  her  perfectly 
happy,  all  she  wanted  was  to  hare  been  allowed  to  scrub  dowo  the  stairs  with  i 
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*eading-d<?sk  set  up  before  her,  or  else  to  stick  some  highly  exciting  nautico-do 
mestic  rubbish  at  me  top  of  her  broom,  and  read  while  she  swept — in  the  sam« 
way  as  the  military  bands  stick  their  music  on  their  hautboys  and  things,  so  that 
they  may  play  while  they  march. 

For,  upon  my  word,  often  and  often  have  I,  after  ringing  two  or  three  times  for 
the  sentimental  lady,  gone  clown  in  the  kitchen,  and  found  her  with  a  snuff  to  the 
candle  as  big  as  a  toadstool,  and  all  of  a  tremble  like  an  Italian  greyhound,  over 
the  "CASTLE  FIEND,  or  the  Fate  of  the  Loved  and  the  Lost,  and  the  Ten  Mysteries," 
or  some  other  powerfully  written  nonsense;  and  if  in  my  vexation  I  snatched  it 
from  her  hand,  I  was  sure  to  find  that,  instead  of  minding  the  needlework  I  Lad 
given  her,  she  had  been  wasting  the  whole  of  her  evening  with  such  stuff  as 
this: 

••  Hush !  some  one  comes,"  said  the  Baron  Mavaracordo  to  Canoni — a  man  of  strange  aspect  and 
apparel— as  they  were  seated  in  a  richly  decorated  room  in  Strademoor  Castle. 

"  My  lord,"  said  a  man-at-arms,  "  there  come  three  travellers  through  the  storm,  and  demand  admit- 
tance to  the  castle." 

"  Do  they  proclaim  their  calling  and  degree  ?" 

'•  They  do  not;  but  in  the  name  of  hospitality  as  wanderers,  they  demand  admittance.  One  Js  a 
female,  but  they  are  well  mounted;  and  one  looks  warlike,  although  clad  not  in  the  garments  of  a 
knight."  (Clad  not!  Pretty  talk  that  for  a  common  soldier — of  the  dark  ages,  too.) 

"Admit  them;  and,  with  all  imaginable  speed,  show  them  to  the  painted  closet.  I  will  see  them 
there." 

When  the  man-at-arms  had  left  to  perform  his  errand,  the  baron  turned  to  his  companion,  and  said — 

"  It  is  they." 

It  is  they ! — is  it  they  indeed  ?  There  's  soul-stirring  interest  for  you,  all  about 
your  grand  Baron  Mavaracordo's,  who  can't  speak  even  good  grammar,  and  Italian 
gentlemen  of  astrological  skill,  who  declare,  that  "if  by  the  occult  sciences  that 
are  familiar  to  them  they  can  only  find  the  knave  who  threw  this  here,  he  should 
suffer  such  pangs  he  dreams  not  of." 

And,  bless  your  heart,  she  hadn't  been  in  the  house  a  week  or  so  before,  I  de- 
clare to  goodness,  I  don't  think  there  was  a  saucepan  in  the  place  that  hadn't  its 
bottom  burnt  out;  for  there  she  would  let,  no  matter  what  it  was,  boil  and  boil 
away  till  there  wasn't  a  drop  of  water  left ;  for  what  did  she  care  about  the  fish  or 
the  potatoes  so  long  as  she  could  have  a  quiet  half-hour's  cry  over  the  "BLACK 
PIRATE,"  or  else  be  finding  out  what  became  of  "  MARY,  THE  PRIMROSE  GIRL," 
instead  of  looking  after  my  greens.  It 's  a  perfect  miracle  to  me,  too,  that  we 
were  not  all  of  us  burnt  in  our  beds ;  for  when  she  found  that  I  was  one  too  many 
for  her,  and  kept  throwing  her  "  HEIRESSES  OF  SACKVILLE"  and  her  "  CHILDREN 
OF  TWO  FATHERS"  behind  the  fire  as  fast  as  she  got  them,  then  she  must  needs 
go  reading  in  her  room  half  the  night  through,  and  smuggling  either  "THE  GIPSY 
BOY,"  or  else  "  THE  MANIAC  FATHER,"  up  to  bed  with  her  of  a  night,  robbing 
herself  of  her  proper  rest  and  me  of  my  candles;  and  even  when  I  took  care  to 
»ee  that  she  had  only  an  end  just  long  enough  to  light  her  into  bed,  why  then, 
drat  her  impudence,  if  the  nasty  toad  didn't  burn  all  the  kitchen  stuff  she  could 
lay  her  hands  upon  in  the  butter-boat,  with  an  old  lamp- wick  stuck  up  in  the 
middle. 

How  on  earth  the  horrid  silly  could  ever  have  managed  to  pay  for  all  the  works 
she  took  in  out  of  the  wages  I  allowed  her,  and  what  in  the  name  of  goodness  she 
could  ever  have  thought  was  to  become  of  her  in  her  old  age,  it  would,  I  'm  sure, 
take  a  much  wiser  head  than  mine  to  say;  for,  independently  of  being  a  constant 
subscriber  from  the  commencement  to  most  of  the  penny  novels,  I  declare  no- 
thing would  please  her  stuck-up  literary  ladyship  but  she  must  needs  take  in  a 
newspaper  of  her  own  every  week,  and  be  a  constant  reader  of  the  "  Penny 
Sunday  Times,"  though  what  to  gracious  she  could  have  seen  in  the  thing,  I  can't 
make  out.  Positively  it  used  to  make  me  shudder  all  over,  and  the  blood  run 
quite  cold  down  my  back,  to  see  the  large,  staring,  frightful  engraving  that  there 
was  always  in  the  middle  of  its  front  page.  For  as  true  as  each  Saturday  came 
round,  there  was  sure  to  be  some  great  brute  of  a  man,  in  a  Spanish  hat  and  a 
large  black  cloak  all  flying  about,  striking  some  very  grand  theatrical  attitude, 
and  flourishing  over  his  head  a  big  carving-knife,  to  which  three  or  four  heavy 
notes  of  admiration  were  hanging,  while  a  poor  defenceless  woman  lay  at  his 
feet,  with  her  throat  cut  as  wide  open  as  a  cheese,  and  weltering  in  a  pool  of  ink  • 
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and  the  beauty  of  it  was,  the  thing  always  had  some  grand  litte,  like  "THE  EARL 
IN  HIS  JEALOUS  RAGE  SLAYING  THE  LADY  ISOLINE." 

Any  one  would  naturally  have  fancied  that  the  Penny  Sunday  Times  and  the 
novels  at  the  same  price  would  have  been  quite  enough  to  have  satisfied  my 
lady's  love  of  the  horrible  j  but  Lord  bless  you,  no !  I  declare,  there  wasn't  a 
single  murder  or  last  dying  speech  and  confession  cried  out  in  the  streets,  but  she 
must  rush  up,  all  haste,  to  the  door  just  to  have  another  pen'orth  of  horrors  J  and 
then  she  would  sit  herself  down,  and  never  let  the  bit  of  paper  go  out  of  her  hand 
until  she  had  got  the  whole  of  the  affecting  copy  of  verses  at  the  end  of  it  by 
heart,  and  there  I  should  have  her  marching  about  the  house  for  weeks  after 
wards  chanting  some  such  nonsense  as  the  following : — 

"  Biddle  and  Sheriff  is  our  sad  names, 
And  do  confess  we  were  much  to  blame. 
On  the  28th  of  September  last, 
We  well  remember,  alas !  alas  ! 
The  very  thoughts  causes  us  to  me, 
In  Eighteen  hundred  and  forty-two." 

I  declare  to  goodness,  there  was  no  keeping  the  woman  away  from  the  door  at 
soon  as  she  heard  those  husky  vagabonds  in  the  street,  shouting  away  at  the  top 
of  their  cracked  post-horn  voices,  all  at  once,  "The  full,  true,  and  particular  ac- 
count" of  some  cock-and-a-bull-story  or  other;  and  whether  it  was  the  "as-sas- 
si-nation  of  Lew-is  Philip,  the  King  of  the  French,"  (I'm  sure  those  screaming 
scoundrels  used  to  assassinate  that  poor,  dear  old  man  at  least  two  or  three  times 
a  month  in  our  neighbourhood  all  the  winter  through,)  or  whether  it  was  the  "full 
disclosures  of  an  elopement  of  a  certain  pretty  milliner,  not  a  hundred  miles  from 
these  parts,  with  a  well-known  sporting  nobleman,  together  with  authentic  copies 
of  all  the  love-letters  found  in  a  silver  cigar-case,  which  was  picked  up  this  morn- 
ing by  a  respectable  butcher  in  High-street,"  or  indeed  no  matter  what  it  was. 
my  Miss  Betsy  was  sure  to  invest  a  penny  in  the  rubbish,  although  directly  I  told 
her  to  let  me  see  the  nonsense  that  she  had  been  stupid  enough  to  go  wasting 
her  money  about,  of  course,  I  used  to  find  that  it  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
what  the  fellows  had  been  crying,  and  was  merely  some  trumped-up  rijjmarole 
story,  that  would  have  done  just  as  well  for  York  as  it  did  for  Camden  Town — a 
pack  of  wicked  scoundrels  conning  up,  three  at  a  time,  at  the  dusk  of  eve; 
alarming  a  quiet  neighbourhood,  and  frightening  one  out  of  one's  wits  by  bawling 
their  wicked  stories  out  all  of  a  sudden  right  under  one's  window,  and  robbing 
the  poor  maids,  who  are  sure  to  buy  their  rubbish,  and  imposing  upon  the  mis- 
tresses, who  are  certain  to  read  it. 

As  for  the  "new  and  popular  songs,"  too,  it's  impossible  to  say  how  many 
miles  of  ballads  that  Betsy  must  have  bought  in  her  time,  at  three  yards  for  a 
halfpenny.  Positively,  if  the  drawers  in  the  dresser  were  not  crammed  with  her 
': CHERRY  RIPES,"  and  her  "MISTLETOE  BOUGHS,"  and  her  "OLD  ARM  CHAWS," 
and  her  "CORK  LEGS,"  and  a  pack  of  other  stuff,  as  full  as  they  could  hold,  with 
the  stupid  engravings  at  the  top  of  some  of  them,  that  hail  nothing  at  all  to  do 
with  the  song,  for  I  declare  if  there  wasnH  a  ship  in  full  sail  put  as  an  illustra 
tration  to  "AWAY,  AWAY  TO  THE  MOUNTAIN'S  BROW!"  ancl»a  trumpery  shepherd- 
ess, playing  on  a  pipe  to  two  grubby  little  lambs,  as  the  picture  of  "  WANTED  !  A 
GOVERNESS!" 

However,  to  come  back  to  my  gooseberry  pudding  and  my  weaning.  Well, 
thanks  to  that  dear  good  mother  of  mine,  I  got  the  weaning  all  over  so  nicely 
the  reader  can't  tell,  though,. I'm  sorry  to  say  that,  thanks  to  that  beauty  of  a 
Betsy  of  mine,  the  gooseberry  pudding  with  the  wood  in  it,  that  I  had  set  my 
h<>nrt  upon  having  so,  wasn't  fit  to  have  been  set  before  a  pig,  let  alone  a  respec- 
table married  female  like  myself — Augh !  I  declare  I've  got  the  taste  of  it  in  my 
mouth  to  this  very  day. 

Well,  as  I  was  saying,  I  went  by  myself  round  to  dear,  dear  mother's,  (who, 
whatever  her  faults  may  be,  still  I  must  say  has  always  been  a  good  mother  to 
me,)  and  after  we  had  had  a  nice  long  cry  together,  and  both  of  us  agreed  that  it 
was  all  owing  to  Mr.  Sk— n— st — n's  continually  trying,  all  he  could,  to  §•  : 
against  my  own  dear  parents,  as  he  was,  we  kissed  each  other  and  made  friends 
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B^ain;  for,  as  my  darling  mother  truly  said,  I  had  always  been  her  own  dear, 
.good  girl,  and,  she  would  add,  whatever  might  come  of  it  (though,  far  be  it  from 
her  to  make  words  between  man  and  wife),  that  I  was  a  great  deal  too  good  for 
that  sour,  good-for-nothing  husband  of  mine,  who,  she  couldn't  help  saying,  was 
no  gentleman.  Then  the  dear,  foolish  old  soul  would  make  me  step  into  the 
beautiful  little  back  parlour  and  take  a  mouthful  of  luncheon.  And  then.  I  de- 
clare, she  must  go  having  up,  expressly  for  me,  the  beautiful  cold,  baked  rice- 
pudding  that  she  'd  had  for  dinner  only  the  day  before,  and  which,  if  it  is  well 
Drowned,  and  has  got  plenty  of  custard,  and  a  stick  or  two  of  cinnamon  in  it,  is  to 
my  mind  as  nice  a  thing  as  one  can  put  one's  lips  to.  Nor  was  this  ajl.  Really 
ehe  seemed  as  if  she  couldn't  make  enough  of  me,  for,  do  what  I  would,  I  could 
not  prevent  the  affectionate  silly  from  opening  a  fresh  bottle  of  her  lovely,  best 
green-ginger  wine  on  the  joyful  occasion,  for  the  more  I  told  her  that  I  dare  not 
touch  a  drop  of  it  for  the  life  of  me,  the  more  determined  she  seemed  to  be  to 
open  it. 

Oh !  upon  my  word,  I  don't  think  I  ever  passed  such  a  pleasant  afternoon  as 
that  was.  I  declare,  as  I  sat  there,  looking  out  of  that  lovely  little  window,  and 
seeing  that  superb  Regent's  Canal  winding  along  like  a  live  eel,  with  father's 
majestic  barge  dancing  on  its  surface,  and  his  gallant  heaver  fast  asleep  in  the 
stern,  while  here  and  there  a  child  of  charity  might  be  seen  fishing  on  the  banks, 
it  seemed  to  me  as  if,  with  a  slight  stretch  of  the  imagination,  you  might  have 
fancied  yourself  to  have  been  far  away  in  beautiful  Venice,  and  the  swarthy 
bargeman  the  sun-burnt  gondolier  of  that  romantic  clime ;  while  with  a  little  extra 
play  of  fancy  one  might  easily  have  twisted  the  charity  boys  seeking  the  finny 
tribe  into  the  yellow-legged  kingfishers,  which  I  have  heard  papa's  old  friend,  Mr. 
Glasscock  (who  keeps  a  large  Italian  warehouse  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  con- 
sequently ought  to  know  something  about  the  country),  over  and  over  again  say, 
ielight  to  haunt  the  Venetian  shores. 

Oh  I  it  was  so  beautiful  to  sit  there,  eating  that  heavenly  cold  baked  rice-pud- 
Jing,  till  I  was  afraid  I  should  make  myself  ill,  and  hearing  dear  mother  call  me 
everything  that  was  good,  and  Mr.  Sk — n — st — n  everything  that  was  bad.  "Ah ! 
my  dear  sweet  Caroline,"  she  said,  with  much  feeling  and  great  truth,  "  how  you 
can  ever  have  brought  yourself  to  put  up  with  the  brutal  treatment  of  that  dis- 
graceful tyrant  of  a  husband  of  yours, — of  whose  conduct  I  must  beg  of  you,  my 
darling^  not  to  ask  me  to  express  any  opinion, — is  more  than  I  should  like  to  take 
upon  myself  to  state.  All  I  can  say  is,  my  love,  that  if  you  had  not  been  a  per- 
fect angel,  you  would  have  packed  up  your  things,  and  left  the  ungrateful  monster 
long  ago.  But  I  can  see  what  he  is  aftel,  my  dear ;  he  won't  rest  easy  until  he 
has  fidgetted  you  into  an  early  grave ;  for  I  see  as  plainly  as  plainly  can  be,  that 
you  are  fast  giving  way  under  it,  and  that  your  appetite  is  not  half  as  good  as  it 
used  to  be,  and  that  unless  you  take  as  much  strengthening  food  as  you  possibly 
can,  the  wretch  will  break  your  heart  chip  by  chip  before  he  has  done  with  you. 
However,  it  is  no  business  of  mine,  and  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  say  a  word 
about  it !  Only  I  wish  to  goodness  gracious,  with  all  my  heart  and  soul,  that  it 
had  pleased  Providence  to  have  allowed  your  father  to  have  blessed  you  with  a 
big  brother,  and  then  J^lr.  Sk — n — st — n  would  never  have  dared  to  have  treated 
you  in  the  way  he  does.  But,  as  I  said  before,  it  is  a  subject  which  it  pains  me 
miM;h  to  touch  upon,  so  I  shall  let  it  drop,  merely  observing,  that  if  your  respected 
father  had  the  spirit  of  a  tadpole  in  him,  he  could  never  sit  quietly  smoking  his 
pipe  of  an  evening,  down  at  the  wharf  as  he  does,  while  he  knows,  as  well  as  I 
do,  that  a  big-whiskered  fellow  is  puzzling  his  wits  to  find  out  the  quickest  way 
of  driving  his  own  innocent,  gentle  little  lamb  of  a  Caroline  into  a  premature 
coffin.  But  I  have  done  with  the  painful  theme,  my  pet  j  so  let  me  give  you  a 
little  more  ginger,  and  we  will  change  the  conversation  to  a  more  lively  theme,  if 
you  please.  By-the-bye,  will  you,  on  your  return  home,  remember  to  mention  to 
that  disgraceful  husband  of  yours,  that  your  dear  father  is  now  selling  the  very- 
best  screened  Wall's-end  coals  as  low  as  twenty-one  shillings  a  ton." 

Well,  as  I  said  before,  I  got  the  weaning  over  beautifully.  Poor  dear  mother 
was  delighted  at  having  the  job,  though  father — just  like  all  the  selfish  men — was 
quite  of  a  different  way  of  thinking.  Of  course  I  kept  away  from  the  dear  little 
pet  for  more  than  a  whole  week,  though  I  'm  sure  I  needn't  tell  my  fair  readers 
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that  it  was  a  bard,  very  hard  struggle  for  me  to  do  so,  as  I  made  certain  that  the 
darling  was  fretting  its  poor  little  life  out  for  want  of  it.  However,  when  I  went 
to  fetch  the  dear,  mother  told  me  that  it  had  been  as  good  as  gold  all  the  time, 
and  had  never  cried  once  for  it ;  for  bless  the  little  chick's  heart,  it 's  got  its  own 
mother's  sweet  temper — so  it  has. 

And  upon  my  word,  I  had  only  just  got  my  new  nurse  in,  and  my  little  toodle- 
loodle-lumpties  (if  I  may  be  allowed  so  strong  an  expression)  was  only  just  begin- 
ning to  take  its  food  nicely,  when,  lo  and  behold,  if  that  Easter  Sunday  didn't  pop 
round  upon  me !  I  never  knew  such  a  price  as  gooseberries  were  —  three-and- 
sixpence  for  a  little  tiddy  basketful,  scarcely  enough  for  one  person ;  and  Edward 
is  such  a  pig  at  pastry,  especially  if  it 's  short  crust ;  though  I  take  good  care  always 
to  make  it  Jiakey.  However,  it  was  a  solemn  feast;  and  if  they  had  been  twenty 
shillings  a  quart,  I  should  have  felt  it  my  bounden  duty  to  have  given  as  muck 
for  them. 

On  the  Saturday  before  Easter  Sunday,  I  saw  a  little  boy  come  to  the  door ;  and 
as  Miss  Betsy  was  up-stairs,  busy  with  the  beds,  I  went  and  opened  it,  when, 
bless  us  and  save  us,  if  it  wasn't  a  little  dirty-faced  monkey  who  had  brought 
round  her  ladyship's  papers  for  the  week  from  her  twopenny-halfpenny  news- 
vender.  Oh,  yes !  there  they  were — "  Penny  Sunday  Times,"  as  usual,  with  an- 
other horrible  engraving;  and  the  fifteenth  part  of  "EMILY  FITZORMOND,  or  tke 
Deserted  On*;"  together  with  the  commencement  of  "  ELA  THE  OUTCAST,  or  tke 
Gypsy  Girl  of  Rosemary  Dell;"  with  the  first  number  of  which  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4, 
were  given  gratis.  Like  a  good-natured  silly  as  I  was,  I  went,  letting  her  have 
the  highly-exciting  rubbish,  instead  of  tearing  it  all  up,  as  I  ought  to  have  done ; 
and  nicely  I  bit  my  fingers  for  my  folly,  for,  just  as  I  might  have  expected,  there 
she  was,  all  the  next  day,  so  interested  with  that  stupid  outcast  of  an  Ela,  that 
she  couldn't  get  my  lamb  down  before  the  fire  until  it  was  so  late,  that  when  it 
came  to  table  it  was  only  just  warmed  through,  and  every  one  knows  how  nice 
underdone  lamb  is.  However,  said  I  to  myself  thank  goodness,  there's  a  good 
large  pudding  coming,  or  else  I  dont  know  what  I  should  do.  But,  Lord-a-mercy 
me!  when  that  came  up,  I  thought  I  should  have  died  of  disgust  and  vexation, 
for,  drat  the  novel-reading  blockhead,  if  she  hadn't  been  so  taken  up  with  the 
fate  of  that  bothering  fal-lal  gipsy-girl  of  Rosemary  Dell,  indeed,  that  I  declare, 
if  she  didn't  go  beating  up  a  stale,  bad  French  egg,  in  ray  beautiful  expen- 
sive little  green  gooseberries,  with  the  wood  in  them.  As  she  had  spoilt  the  lamb 
for  me,  of  course  I  had  made  little  or  no  dinner,  and,  let  alone  my  being  as  hungry 
as  a  hunter,  I  was  positively  dying  to  taste  my  favourite  pudding  for  the  first  time 
that  year,  so  that  it  wasn't  until  I  had  put  a  large  dessert- «poonful  into  my  mouth, 
that  I  found  out  what  the  minx  had  been  doing.  And  then,  Uch  !  oh  la!  of  all 
the  messes,  I  thought  I  should  have  fainted !  Taken  the  roughness  off,  indeed — 
ay,  that  she  had,  with  a  vengeance.  Upon  ray  word  I  was  so  vexed,  I  could  have 
net  down  and  had  a  good  cry,  I  could ;  but  as  it  was,  I  merely  said  to  the  jade,— 
"I'll  make  you  pay  soundly  for  this,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  Miss  Betsy;  for  if 
I  don't  have  another  gooseberry  pudding  out  of  your  next  quarter,  my  name  isn't 
what  it  is;  and  I  can  tell  you  this,  my  fine  lady,  that  if  you  don't  mind  your  P'a 
and  Q's,  you  '11  find  that  those  trumpery  soul-thrilling  novels  of  yours  will  bring 
you  to  a  bad  end  some  of  these  fine  mornings,  take  my  word  for  it." 

Oh!  if  I  'd  had  ray  wits  about  me.  and  only  been  able  to  see  my  true  interests, 
I  should  have  had  none  of  the  stupid  scruples  of  conscience  that  I  had,  and  have 
got  rid  of  the  girl  on  the  spot — only,  thanks  to  Mr.  Edward,  he  must  have  it  that 
I  was  only  happy  when  I  was  changing,  when  he  knows  that  all  I  pray  for  is,  that 
Id  get  hold  of  some  good,  honest,  hard-working  maid,  that  would  live  and 
die  in  ray  service.  As  for  Miss  Betsy,  she  was  quite  a  hopeless  job.  Upon  my 
word  she  was  so  wrapt  up  in  her  works  of  fiction,  that  really  she  wotild  believe 
any  trumpery  oock-and-a-bull  story  that  was  told  her.  There  really  was  no  trust- 
ing her  out  of  ray  sight,  and  that 's  the  truth.  Once  I  went  out  just  to  get  a 
mouthful  of  fresh  air  in  the  Park,  and  on  my  return  found  that  the  hall  had 
teen  stripped,  and  the  gold  watch  of  Edward's  poor  dear  first  wife,  which 
he  had  given  me  before  we  were  married,  had  been  carried  off  the  ma 
piece  by  a  fellow,  whom  she  would  have  was  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  and 
who,  she  said,  requested  to  be  allowed  to  write  a  letter  to  me  ibout  the  * 
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offering.  If,  too,  by  any  accident,  T  let  the  key  of  the  area-gate  out  of  my  pel- 
session  for  more  than  a  minute,  she  was  certain  to  have  clown  in  the  kitchen  the 
first  gipsy  woman,  with  her  trumpery  box  of  sewing  cottons  to  sell,  that  she  could 
lay  hold  of,  just  to  tell  her  rubbishing  fortune,  and  who,  after  stuffing  her  head 
that  she  saw  by  the  lines  in  her  great,  ugly,  coarse  hand,  that  she  was  to  marry  a 
certain  black-eyed  young  baker,  and  was  to  have  her  nine  children  and  a  shay- 
cart,  and  promising  her,  moreover,  a  large  fortune  into  the  bargain,  would  be  cer- 
tain to  wind  up  by  walking  off  with  my  silver  spoons.  The  beauty  of  it  was,  too, 


ness  in  the  world,  go  off  lamenting  the  degraded  state  of  the  robbers  of  the  pre 
sent  day,  saying  that  they  were  not  half  the  fine  pet  of  people  that  they  used  to 
be  in  "  the  good  old  times  and  days  of  yore;"  and  then  she  Jd  actually  have  the 
impudence  to  look  me  in  the  face,  and  ask  me  if  I  knew  anything  about  the  great 
Jack  Sheppard,  declaring  that  he  was  the  robber  for  her  money,  for  he  never  shed 
blood  but  once ;  and  whatever  his  faults  might  have  been,  the  book  that  had 
been  written  upon  him  said  very  beautifully  that  he  never  told  a  lie. 

This  was  the  secret  of  it  all.  Of  course,  with  the  high-flown  notions  she  had 
got  of  robbers,  and  brigands,  and  pirates,  and  a  pack  of  other  pickpockets,  out  of 
her  weekly  pennyworths  of  romantic  rodomontades;  and  believing  that  the  vaga- 
bonds possessed  every  virtue  under  the  sun,  with  merely  the  slight  drawback  of 
occasionally  wanting  either  your  money  or  your  life,  she  was  a  common  victim 
to  every  villain  that  chose  to  impose  upon  her.  I  declare  she  got  me  into  one 
scrape  by  her  credulity  that  nearly  proved  the  death  of  me,  (though  it  wasn't  the 
one  that  I  spoke  of  last  month,  and  for  which  I  sent  her  away.) 

You  see,  summer  was  just  coming  on,  and  the  fine  weather  had  set  in ;  so  I 
went  to  work,  looking  up  my  light  dresses;  and  it 's  very  lucky  I  did  so,  for  there 
was  scarcely  any  of  them  that  were  fit  to  put  on.  They  were  all  as  yellow  as 
marigolds;  so  I  packed  them  off  to  the  wash,  every  one  except  a  very  nice  clear 
muslin,  which  really  was  so  slightly  discoloured,  that  it  seemed  to  me  worse  than 
a  sin  to  go  giving  a  matter  of  eightpence  to  have  it  washed,  when  with  a  nice  , 
dark  shawl  it  would  look  nearly  clean,  and  do  very  well  for  a  walk  round  the  park 
eome  fine  day  at  the  end  of  the  week.  When  I  saw  my  beautiful  Swiss  cambric 
again,  with  its  sweet  pretty  little,  bright-red  flower  upon  it,  and  its  rich  skirt  and 
four  rows  of  deep  flounces,  I  couldn't  for  the  life  of  me  help  saying  to  myself, 
"Oh,  you  are  a  perfect  love,  I  declare!  and  when  you're  nicely  clear-starched 
you  311  look  superb,  with  my  pink  drawn  silk  bonnet  and  green  shot-silk  scarf, 
next  Sunday  at  church."  And  the  more  I  looked  at  it,  the  more  it  struck  me  that 
I  might  just  as  well  coax  my  own  dear  Edward,  the  first  evening  he  was  in  one 
of  his  merry  humours,  to  consent  to  have  a  one-horse  fly  for  half  the  day ;  and 
then  after  church  we  could  go  round  and  make  a  number  of  calls  that  I  was  posi- 
tively dying  to  rub  off,  and  afterwards  take  a  drive  round  Hyde  Park,  and  wind 
up  with  a  promenade  in  Kensington  Gardens.  Nothing  on  earth  would  have 
given  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  have  taken  my  darling  good  mother  with  me, 
as  I  knew  it  would  do  her  so  much  good  ;  but  then  she  always  will  dress  so  funny, 
and  I  felt  convinced  that,  as  matters  stood,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  trust  the  dear 
old  soul  with  Edward  a  whole  afternoon  in  a  shut-up  fly,  or  they  would  be  certain 
to  pet  to  high  words  again,  and  then  I  should  never  forgive  myself. 

Well,  on  the  Monday,  off  I  packed  my  dresses,  with  the  dirty  linen,  to  the 
wash,  and  gave  the  woman  a  whole  string  of  directions  as  to  how  I  wanted  them 
done.  When  the  Saturday  came,  I  declare  it  was  such  a  fine  warm  day,  that  I 
slipped  on  the  clear  muslin  that  I  had  kept  back,  and  went  out  in  the  afternoon 
to  pay  the  last  week's  bills ;  and  while  I  was  in  the  neighbourhood,  I  thought  I 
might  just  as  well  run  round  to  Mrs.  L — ckl — y's,  and  ask  that  sweet  woman  to 
take  a  walk  down  Oxford-street  with  me  and  look  at  the  shops ;  for,  to  tell  the 
truth,  I  felt  that  I  wanted  a  mouthful  of  fresh  air.  So  off  Mrs.  L — ckl — y  and  I 
set  together;  and  though  there  was  not  so  much  as  a  goat's  hair  or  a  mare's  tail 
*»  be  seen  in  the  sky  when  we  started,  of  course,  as  usual,  we  had  no  sooner  set 
loot  in  Regent-street  than  it  began  to  spit  a  bit.  However,  as  we  thought  it  would 
not  last,  and  we  didn't  see  the'fun  of  spoiling  our  bonnets,  \vhy  we  both  of  ui 
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agreed  that  it  would  be  best  to  stop  into  Hodge  and  Lowman's,  and  just  look  at  a 
few  things  that  we  didn't  want,  until  it  had  given  over.  But,  oh  dear,  no !  no- 
thing of  the  kind ;  for  though  we  must  have  stopped  there,  I  should  say,  a  good 
half-hour,  pulling  the  things  over,  and  having  first  this  dress  out  of  the  window, 
and  then  that,  until  we  put  the  poor  man  to  such  trouble,  that  Mrs.  L — ckl — y 
whispered  to  roe  that  she  really  thought  that  she  must  buy  a  yard  or  two  of  sars- 
net  ribbon,  just  for  the  look  of  the  thing;  it  really  seemed  as  if  the  fates  had 
conspired  against  my  clear  muslin,  for,  upon  my  word,  it  only  kept  getting  worse 
and  worse,  and  came  down  at  last  in  such  straight  lines,  that  it  really  looked  as  if 
it  was  raining  iron  wires.  So,  as  it  was  getting  dose  to  dinner  time,  and  I  thought 
Edward  would  be  coming  home  and  fidgetting  again  about  the  place  for  want  of 
his  dinner,  I  told  Mrs.  L—ckl — y,  that,  since  a  cab  op  to  her  house,  in  Albany- 
street,  would  come  to  the  same  money  as  the  bus,  why  it  would  be  much  better 
to  take  one,  instead  of  having  a  parcel  of  wet  umbrellas  stuck  right  against  one's 
knees,  and  the  dirty  boots  of  the  men  wiped  right  on  the  flounces  of  one's  dress 
—especially,  too,  as  1  knew  Mrs.  L — ckl — y  had  too  much  of  the  lady  in  her  ever 
to  be  mean  enough  to  accept  of  my  trumpery  sixpence  towards  such  a  trifle  as 
the  shilling  fare.  Accordingly,  we  jumped  into  the  first  cab  we  could  catch,  and 
on  the  road  I  made  up  my  mind  pretty  Quickly  not  to  go  taking  the  thine  on  to 
P — rk  V — 11 — ge,  for  I  saw.  as  plain  as  the  nose  on  my  face,  that  I  should  have 
the  whole  fare  to  pay  if  I  did,  for,  of  course  it  would  look  just  as  bad  for  me  to 
accept  of  her  beggarly  sixpence  as  it  would  for  her  ever  to  think  of  taking  mine. 
When  the  cab  stopped  at  Mrs.  L — ckl— y'a,  I  told  her  I  would  step  in  and  arrange 
my  hair  just  for  a  minute,  and  of  course,  I  couldn't  do  less  than  offer  to  pay  the 
fare,  never  for  an  instant  fancying  that  she  would  be  stingy  enough  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  my  generosity;  but,  like  a  stupid,  I  must  go  overdoing  it,  for  the  more 
she  kept  refusing,  the  more  I  kept  pressing,  and  when  she  protested  "  she  wouldn't 
listen  to  such  a  thing  for  a  moment,"  I  (just  for  the  look  of  the  thing)  directly  de- 
clared that  I  would  insist  upon  doing  it,  whereupon,  drat  it,  if  her  ladyship  wasn't 
shabby  enough  to  say,  "  Well,  then,  if  you  insist  upon  it,  my  dear,  I  suppose  I 
must  give  way,"  and  scampered  off  into  the  house,  leaving  me  with  that  shame- 
ful impostor  of  a  cabman,  who  wouldn't  be  satisfied  with  anything  less  than 
eighteenpence.  Augh !  it  isn't  the  trumpery  one-and-sixpence  that  I  grumble 
about,  but  the  nasty  mean  spirit  in  which  I  was  left  to  pay  it.  Thank  goodness, 
/  couldn't  be  guilty  of  such  meanness — no,  not  if  I  was  to  die  for  it  to-morrow ; 
but  then,  you  know,  some  people  are  so  different  to  others. 

Well,  after  I  had  sat  for  a  minute,  twiddling  my  thumbs  in  Mrs.  L—ckl — y^s 
front  parlour,  I  said,  that  as  it  seemed  to  be  holding  up  a  little,  I  thought  that  if 
she  would  be  kind  enough  to  lend  me  an  umbrella,  I  should  be  able  to  get  as  far 
as  our  house  without  much  inconvenience.  So  I  had  my  umbrella,  and  off  I 
started  ;  but  then,  bother  take  the  thing !  it  was  one  of  those  thin  wiry  Germans, 
with  ribs  no  thicker  than  bodkins,  and  as  the  wind  was  rather  high,  I  declare  if, 
at  the  very  first  turning  I  came  to,  the  trumpery  bit  of  goods  didn't  turn  right  in- 
side out,  and  do  what  I  would,  I  could  neither  get  it  down  nor  back  again  into  its 
proper  shape,  and  there  was  I  obliged  to  go  stalking  all  up  Albany-street,  holding 
up  the  inverted  thing,  looking  like  a  great  big  funnel,  and  which,  instead  of  keep- 
ing the  rain  off  me.  of  course  only  served  to  collect  all  the  water  over  my  head 
like  a  cistern,  which,  being  full  of  holes,  of  course  it  let  through  again,  just  like 
a  shower-bath,  and  while  I  kept  continually  looking  up  to  see  where  the  dickens 
all  the  water  that  was  pouring  down  upon  me  could  come  from,  I  kept  stepping 
into  all  kinds  of  puddles,  right  up  to  the  cotton  tops  of  my  white  silk  stockings, 
so  that  by  the  time  I  got  home,  I  was  positively  soaking,  and  all  my  hair  ana 
things  hanff  about  me,  for  all  the  world  like  the  feathers  of  the  cocks  and  hens 
on  a  rainy  day. 

As  soon  as  I  got  up-stairs  in  the  bed-room,  I  rang  for  Betsey,  and  asked  her  if 
they  'd  brought  the  clean  things  home  from  the  wash,  for  I  thought  I  'd  bet 
put  on  my  clean  morning  wrapper. 

"Oh,  yes,  mum,"  she  answered,  "they  brought  them  an  hour  or  two  ago." 


"Then  just  bring  them  up-stairs  to  me,  there 's  a  good  girl,"  I  replied. 
"  If  you  please,  m-jm,"  she  returned,  "a  roan  called  immediately  after  they  'd 
brought  them,  and  laid  that  the  wrong  basket  bad  been  left  by  mistake,  and  took 


"  If  you  please,  nvjrn,"  she  returned, 
•ought  them,  and  said  that  the  wrong 
it  away,  saying,  he  would  bring  ours  in  a  minute  or  two." 
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"And  do  you  mean  to  stand  there,  woman,  and  tell  me  that  you  \vere  simple- 
ton enough  to  give  it  ?"  I  continued,  as  the  whole  truth  flashed  upon  me  ;  for  mo- 
ther had  had  the  very  same  wicked  trick  played  off  upon  her,  and  had  cautioned 
me  against  it  herself. 

"  Yes,  mum,  I  did,"  she  answered,  quite  coolly,  "  and  he  's  never  been  back 
since." 

^  Of  course  he  hasn't,"  I  shrieked  out,  "and  never  will  you  set  eyes  upon  him, 
or  my  clean  linen  again.  Oh!  you  good-for-nothing,  shameful,  novel-reading, 
story-believing  hussy.  Now.  see  what  your  highly  exciting  romances  have  led 
you  to  do.  Here  am  I,  who  nave  always  been  the  best  of  mistresses  to  you,  wet 
to  the  skin,  and  without  a  clean  morning  wrapper  to  put  on,  nor  even  so  much 
as  a  dress  fit  to  go  to  church  in  to-morrow,  to  say  nothing  of  the  two  pairs  of 
beautiful  linen  sheets  that  you've  wilfully  lost  for  me,  and  the  very  white 
trousers  that  my  husband  was  married  in,  and  which  I  wouldn't  have  parted 
with  for  untold  gold.  There,  go  down  stairs  and  hide  your  face,  and  think  how 
you  '11  relish  it  when  you  have  to  pay  for  it,  and  find,  as  you  most  assuredly  will, 
that  you  haven't  got  a  penny  to  receive  at  the  end  of  the  year." 

However,  it  was  useless  fretting;  there  were  three  of  as  beautiful  summer 
dresses  as  ever  were  made,  and  the  beautiful  afternoon's  ride  I  had  promised 
myself  after  church  on  the  morrow,  all  gone  :  for  my  sweet  pretty  Swiss  cambric 
was  among  the  number,  and  I  could  never  think  of  walking  in  Kensington  Gar- 
dens in  that  grubby,  seedy,  hot,  plaid  thing,  that  I  had  worn  all  the  winter  through. 
As  I  said  before,  it  was  useless  fretting,  so  I  changed  from  top  to  toe,  and  put  on 
some  of  the  things  I  had  taken  off  during  the  week,  which,  to  say  the  least,  were 
dry ;  and,  as  I  wasn't  in  the  humour  to  care  a  pin  how  I  looked,  why,  I  popped 
on  my  flannel  dressing-gown,  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  felt  rather  chilly,  and  Mr. 
Edward  might  tell  me,  for  the  hundredth  time,  that  I  looked  like  an  old  watch- 
man in  it,  as  much  as  he  pleased,  for  what  I  cared. 

At  dinner,  just  as  we  were  taking  cheese,  there  came  that  plaguy  Saturday 
night  ring  at  our  area-bell,  and  I  could  have  staked  my  existence  that  it  was  that 
dirty-faced  young  monkey  of  a  boy  again,  bringing  Miss  Betsy  another  pen'orth 
of  her  precious  "  EMILY  FITZORMOND,"  and  the  fifth  part  of  that  bothering,  vaga- 
bond "outcast"  of  an  "  EL  A." 

It  was  as  much  as  I  could  do  to  prevent  myself  from  jumping  off  my  seat,  and 
rushing  down  stairs,  and  tearing  the  whole  of  the  high-flown  fustian  out  of  the 
hussy's  hand,  just  as  she  was  enjoying  that  "Sunday  Times"  picture,  as  I  knew 
she  was.  But,  luckily  for  her,  I  felt  far  from  myself,  for  I  was  as  sure  as  sure 
could  be  that  I  had  caught  such  a  cold  as  would  play  old  gooseberry  with  me, — 
if  I  might  be  allowed  so  strong  an  expression, — and  I  didn't  take  it  in  time. 

Nor  was  I  wrong,  for  scarcely  was  the  dinner  cleared  away,  than  on  came  the 
shivers,  just  as  I  expected,  and  I  kept  going  hot  and  cold  by  turns,  and  I  declare 
all  my  joints  ached  so,  that  as  I  walked  across  the  room,  I  felt  as  if  I  could  have 
fallen  down  and  gone  all  to  pieces,  just  like  the  dancing  skeleton  in  the  Fantoc- 
cini, while  my  poor  old  knees  began  to  shoot  away  as  if  some  one  was  digging  a 
carving-fork  into  them ;  and  my  wretched  back  was  as  cold  as  though  a  person 
was  amusing  himself  by  pouring  buckets  of  spring  water  right  down  between 
my  shoulders;  and  though  I  put  on  all  the  shawls  and  cloaks  I  had  got  in  the 
house,  and  sat  with  my  nose  right  in  the  fire,  still  I  could  not  get  warm.  When 
I  complained  to  Mr.  Edward  of  how  ill  I  felt,  he  only  answered,  "  The  fact  is, 
my  dear,  you've  caught  a  violent  cold,"  (as  if  I  didn't  know  that  as  well  as  he 
did,)  "and  the  sooner  you  get  yourself  up-stairs  to  bed  the  better;  and  if  you 
follow  my  advice,  you'd  have  it  warmed  first,  and  take  a  good  large  basinful  of 
gruel,  with  a  James's  powder,  for  supper." 

" Gruel  and  James's  powder,  indeed!"  I  replied,  with  much  sarcasm;  "you 
wont  gruel  and  James's  powder  me,  I  can  tell  you,  sir; — as  if  /  didn't  know 
what's  good  for  a  cold; — a  glass  of  hot  Punch,  with  a  bit  of  butter,  the  size  of  a 
walnut ;  and  that's  what  I  call  good  for  a  cold." 

"  For  goodness'  sake  mind,  my  love,  and  tallow  your  nose  as  well,"  returned 
Mr.  Knowall. 

"Yes,  Mr.  Edward,"  I  replied,  "I  shall  tallow  my  nose  as  well,  and  tie  my 
flannel  petticoat  round  my  head  ir.to  the  bargain — that's  what  I  shall  do." 
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"  And  a  lot  of  good  it  '11  do  you,"  he  answered.  «  A  pack  of  old  woman's  rub- 
bish." 

"  You  call  it  old  woman's  rubbish,  do  you  t  —  then  I  don't,"  I  continued,  with 
my  customary  satire.  "  1  call  it  an  excellent  remedy—  that's  what  I  call  it." 

"  But  how  can  the  tallow  on  your  nose  do  you  any  good,  I  should  like  to  know  !" 
he  returned. 

"  You'd  like  to  know?"  I  said,  in  my  bitterest  way—"  I  dare  say  you  would, 
but  I'm  not  going  to  tell  you." 

"  Yes  ;  but  why  is  it  an  excellent  remedy  1"  he  inquired,  grinning  in  a  way  I 
didn't  half  like. 

"  Because  it  ift,"  I  replied,  with  my  usual  argument. 

"  Yes  ;  but  what  on  earth  do  you  use  it  for?"  he  continued. 

|:  Because  I  do,"  I  answered,  determined  to  have  the  best  of  it. 

As  I  wasn't  going  to  stop  there  wasting  my  argumentative  powers  upon  a  man 
who  was  deaf  to  reason,  I  put  an  end  to  his  sneers  by  ringing  the  bell  for  that 
Betsy,  and  told  her  to  get  some  boiling  water  ready  as  soon  as  she  could,  for  I 
wanted  to  have  my  bed  warmed,  and  to  be  sure  and  stand  the  warming-pan  near 
the  fire  for  a  few  minutes  before  putting  the  water  in  it,  so  that  I  might  have  it 
as  hot  as  I  could.  We  always  used  one  of  the  new  patent  hot  -water  warming- 
pans,  because  with  them  one  hasn't  that  nasty  coal-gassy  smell  that  the  old- 
fashioned  things  invariably  leave  behind  them;  and  there*s  no  chance—  even  if 
the  pan's  left  To  stand  a  moment  in  the  bed  —  of  having  one's  best  linen  sheets 
scorched,  and  with  large  brown  marks  upon  them  as  if  they  were  stuck  over  with 
pancakes. 

I  th 
water. 
and 

ighi  !—  I  thought  I  should  have  dropped  down  when  1  saw  it.  My 
beautiful  kitchen  for  all  the  world  like  a  cheap  Jack's  cart  at  a  fair  —  saucepans 
here,  kettles  there,  crockery  everywhere,  while  my  beauty  was  sitting  with  her 
toes  cocked  up  on  the  fender,  and  that  trumpery  "  GIPSY  GIRL  OF  ROSEMART 
DELL"  in  her  hand,  as  I  live,  and  crying  water-spouts  over  that  stupid,  disgust- 
ing  "OUTCAST"  of  an  "  ELA."  There  was  our  cat,  too,  right  in  the  frying-pan, 
and  the  house-flannel  and  the  scrubbing-brush  in  the  fish-kettle,  and  that  precious 
"  EMILY  FITZORMOND,  or  the  Deserted  One,"  lying  on  the  ground,  wilh  the  "RAN- 
GER OF  THE  TOMB  "  by  her  side,  and  "  FATHERLESS  FANNY,  or  the  Mysterious  Or- 
phan,"  as  the  thing  was  called,  all  over  grease,  and  without  even  so  much  as  a 
wrapper  to  its  back,  pitched  about  anywhere.  There  were  all  the  dirty  plates 
and  dishes  besides,  just  as  they  had  come  down  from  dinner  more  than  an  hour 
ago,  side  by  side  with  the  breakfast  things,  which  she  had  got  to  wash  up  before 
we  could  have  even  a  mouthful  of  tea  ;  and  although  it  was  nearly  dark,  I  de- 
clare she  hadn't  so  much  as  cleaned  a  single  candlestick  all  the  day  through,  for 
they  were  standing  on  the  hob  with  all  the  hot  tallow  running  out  of  them,  and 
dripping  into  one  of  my  best  new  block-tin  saucepans.  As  I'm  a  Christian,  drat 
the  woman,  if  she  hadn't  stuck  my  beautiful  bright  copper  warming-pan,  too, 
(that  hadn't  been  used  more  than  twice,  and  which  I  picked  up,  quite  a  bargain, 
at  a  broker's  only  a  year  ago,)  right  on  the  top  of  the  oven,  and  so  close  to  the 
fire?  that,  upon  my  word,  when  I  went  to  take  hold  of  it,  it  was  nearly  red  hot, 
while  of  course  her  head  was  so  full  of  her  romantic  rubbish,  that  sho'hadn't  so 
much  as  thought  about  the  hot  water  ;  for,  instead  of  putting  the  kettle  on,  the 
hadn't  even  taken  the  nasty,  greasy  gridiron  on  which  she  had  done  oar  pork 
chos  off  the  fire. 

I  mutt  confess,  was  more  than  common  nV*h  and  blood  like  mine  could 


bear  j  so  I  flew  at  my  duchess,  and  snatching  out  of  her  hand  her  grand  works,— 
which  should  be  in  every  person's  library  !"  indeed,  —  I  bundled  them  all  into 
what,  to  my  mind,  was  a  much  fitter  place  for  them  —  the  fire  :  and  what  '•  more, 
I  put  the  kettle  right  on  top  of  them,  and  by  the  time  I  had  done  reading  UM 
minx  *och  a  lecture  as  she  wont  forget  in  a  hurry,  thank  goodness  I  had  UM  kettle 
boiling  away  quite  nicely. 


All  this  exertion — ill  as  I  was— took  such  an  effect  on  my  delicate  nerves,  that 
I  determined  upon  going  to  bed  directly.    So  I  told  her  to  fill  the  warming-pan, 
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and  take  it  up  stairs  as  quick  as  she  could,  while  I  went  to  make  myself  a  glass 
ol  nice  hot  punch,  with  a  bit  of  butter  and  plenty  of  eugar  in  it,  and  which,  with 
a  bit  of  tallow  (despite  all  Mr.  Edward's  low  sneers)  just  the  size  of  a  pea,  rubbed 
over  the  bridge  of  my  nose,  is — as  my  lady  readers  will  agree  with  me — as  good 
a  thing  as  one  can  fly  to  when  one '»  got  a  horrid  cold  coming  on  one. 

When  I  got  up  stairs,  there  was  my  lady  in  her  sulks,  of  course,  warming  the 
bed  as  if  she  had  fallen  asleep  over  it.  So  as  I  wasn't  going  to  put  up  with  any 
of  her  tantrums,  I  went  behind  her,  and  telling  her  that  I  would  show  her  how  to 
warm  the  bed,  I  seized  hold  of  her  arm  and  pushed  it  backwards  and  forwards  so 
fast  that  I  could  hear  all  the  water  wabble  again  in  it — little  dreaming  at  the  time 
that  the  solder  of  the  nasty  twopenny  halfpenny  bit  of  goods  had  got  melted,  all 
through  Miss  Betsy's  standing  it  so  long  and  so  close  to  the  fire  as  she  had,  and 
that  I  was  actually  shaking  the  wate*r  out  of  it  all  over  my  bed,  as  fast  as  if  the 
thing  had  been  a  watering-pot.  The  worst  of  it  was,  too,  that  the  beastly  new- 
fangled warming-pan  must  have  held  a  gallon  if  it  did  a  spoonful;  and  seeing 
that  M\ss  Betsey  wanted  to  get  down  stairs  again,  to  some  more  of  her  trumpery 
novels,  as  I  thought,  I  wouldn't  let  her  go,  but  make  her  stand  shaking  the  leaky 
thing  up  and  down  the  sheets — particularly  on  my  side  too — until  I  had  tied  my 
flannel  petticoat  nicely  over  my  night-cap,  and  finished  all  my  punch,  and  had 
put  all  my  things  by,  just  out  of  aggravation,  to  keep  her  up  there  as  long  as  I 
could,  and  was  quite  ready  to  get  into  bed. 

When  Miss  Betsy  had  gone,  and  I  had  let  down  the  night-bolt — I  declare  I  had 
been  dawdling  about  so  long  in  the  cold,  that  I  was  quite  frightened  lest  I  should 
have  taken  another  chill — putting  out  the  candle,  I  jumped  into  bed  as  quick  as 
ever  I  could.  And  then,  oh  lud-a'-mercy  me  !  what  a  pretty  pickle  it  was  in,  to 
be  sure.  If  the  linen  sheets  weren't  positively  just  like  sheets  of  water,  and  the 
whole  bed  as  wet  as  the  bed  of  the  River  Thames.  I  tumbled  out  again  like 
lightning,  as  any  one  may  easily  imagine,  when,  I  declare,  if  all  my  night-clothea 
weren't  as  wet  and  cold  as  a  dog's  nose,  and  the  worst  of  it  was,  they  would  keep 
clinging  to  me  as  if  they  were  so  much  wet  blotting-paper.  I  rushed  to  the  bell, 
and  pulled,  and  pulled,  and  pulled  away,  until  Mr.  Sk — n — st — n  must  have 
thought  either  that  I  had  set  the  house  on  fire,  or  overlaid  my  dear  little  lamb, 
or  found  a  brute  of  a  man  under  the  bed;  for  up  he  came,  gasping  away,  crying 
out,  "What  on  earth  is  the  matter,  Caroline1?"  and  five  minutes  afterwards,  up 
Miss  Betsy  sauntered,  as  leisurely  as  if  nothing  at  all  had  happened. 

"The  matter,"  I  cried,  pulling  off  the  bed-clothes,  and  throwing  aside  the 
sheet,  that  was  so  wet  you  might  have  wrung  it — "Look  here,"  I  said,  holding 
up  the  soaking  blanket ;  and  which,  when  I  let  it  go,  I  declare,  fell  with  a  flop 
upon  the  ground,  for  all  the  world  as  if  it  had  been  a  batter-pudding — "And  look 
here,  too/'  I  cried,  showing  him  the  feather-bed  tick,  which  really  looked  as  dark 
as  a  slate  with  the  wet — "  Just  come  and  feel  it  yourself,  and  say  if  it  isn't  like 
a  sponge,  and  then  ask  yourself  how  you  '11  like  to  sleep  upon  it  all  night,  for 
sleep  upon  it  you  must,  as  there  isn't  another  in  the  house.  What's  more,  too, 
these  are  the  only  sheets  that  you  can  have  to  lie  upon  to-night,  for,  thanks  to 
that  Miss  Betsey  there,  she  must  not  only  think  fit  to  give  away  all  the  clean 
ones  I  had  home  from  the  wash  this  very  day,  to  the  first  person  that  chose  to 
come  and  ask  for  them,  but  to  make  the  thing  complete,  she  must  needs  go  burn- 
ing a  hole  in  the  hot  water  warming-pan,  and  drenching  my  only  remaining  pair; 
and  just  because  she  knew  I  had  caught  a  severe  cold,  and  wanted  a  comfoi  table 
warm  bed  to  set  me  right  again.  Oh,  you  wicked,  abominable,  novel-reading 
hussy  you  !  you  '11  be  the  death  of  me  before  you  've  done  with  me,  you  will  I 
How  you  can  have  the  impudence  to  stand  there  and  look  me  in  the  face,  and  not 
expect  the  floor  to  open  and  swallow  you  up  for  your  shameful  goings  on — and 
how  I/OM,  too,  Mr.  Edward,"  I  continued,  turning  to  Mr.  Sk — n — st — n,  "  how  you 
can  stand  there,  as  quiet  as  a  common  cab-horse,  and  see  your  poor  wife  worried 
into  her  grave  in  this  way  by  that  wicked  woman,  and  not  send  her  about  her 
business  this  very  moment,  is  beyond  my  limited  powers  to  comprehend." 

But  of  course  the  only  answer  my  gentleman  could  make  me  was  to  tell  Mia* 
Betsy  to  go  down  stairs ;  and  then,  if  he  didn't  turn  round  as  cool  as  a  cucumber, 
•ad  tell  me  to  my  own  face  that  it  was  all  my  fault  (my  fault ! — mark,  if  yon 
please,  gentle  reader).  But  it  was  just  what  I  had  expected— indeed,  I  had  said 
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as  much  to  myself — of  course,  H  was  all  my  fault !  I  had  done  it  all,  /  hu>i 
— and  that  minx  of  a  Betsy  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  it — of  course  1  had  burnt 
the  hole  in  the  warming-pan,  and  filled  it  with  water,  to  be  sure;  and  more  than 
that,  /  had  \varmed  the  bed,  I  suppose — though,  as  I  very  cleverly  told  my  lot  J 
duke,  if  I  had,  I  had  done  it  in  my  sleep,  and  there  way  an  end  of  it.  Then 
gave  it  Mr.  Edward  so  soundly,  and  told  him  what  I  thought  of  htm  so  plainly, 
and  made  him  so  heartily  ashamed  of  himself,  that,  upon  my  word,  at  last  he 
inarched  up  to  the  drawers,  and  taking  his  razors  and  a  clean  night-gown  and 
•-cap.  with  all  the  impudence  in  the  world,  told  me  to  my  face  he  was  going 
to  sleep  out.  So  I  told  him  very  quietly  that  he  might  do  just  as  he  pleased  about 
that ;  but  if  he  did,  to  rest  assured,  that  as  sure  as  his  and  my  name  were 
Sk — n — st — n,  I'd  never  pass  another  night  under  his  roof.  But  my  gentleman 
only  turned  on  his  heel  and  walked  himself  off  as  grandly  down  stairs  as  if  he 
were  doin?  some  mighty  fine  action,  and  thinking,  of  course,  that  I  should  run 
after  and  call  him  back.  But,  oh  dear,  no !— I  wasn't  going  to  make  such  a  silly 
of  myself  as.that — no ! — not  if  he  were  the  only  man  in  the  world. 

But.  thank  goodness,  1 7ve  got  a  spirit  of  my  own,  and  however  much  I  might 
have  felt  the  absence  of  the  monster,  still  I  was  determined  not  to  show  it.  So 
directly  I  heard  the  street-door  slam,  I  marched  up  stairs,  and  ringing  the  bell  for 
Betsy,  made  her  carry  down  her  own  mattress  and  blankets  for  me  to  sleep  on, 
telling  her  that  she  might  lie  upon  the  bare  bedstead,  if  she  pleased,  and  that  if, 
in  the  morning,  she  cot  up  and  found  herself  striped  alfover  with  the  marks  of  the 
bits  of  wood  at  the  oottom  of  it,  like  a  herring  just  taken  off  a  gridiron,  why  she 
needn't  blame  me,  as  she  would  have  only  herself  to  thank  for  it. 

Not  so  much  as  a  wink  of  sleep  could  I  get,  but  did  nothing  but  cry  and  fidget 
all  that  miserable  night  through.  Not  that  I  cared  about  Mr.  Edward  leaving  me 
all  alone  in  my  distress  at  a  time  when  he  didn't  know  whether  I  had  a  bed  to 
lie  down  upon  or  not,  or  whether  my  severe  cold  might  not  take  a  serious  turn, 
and  end  in  a  rheumatic  fever,  or  goodness  knows  what, — it  wasn't  this  I  cared 
about,  I  say ;  but  it  was  the  callous  way  in  which  he  did  it — not  so  much  as  say* 
ins  where  a  person  might  find  him,  supposing  anything  happened  to  one. 
which  I  felt  I  never  should  t>e  able  to  forget  to  my  dying  day.  But  I  wasn't  going 
to  submit  to  be  treated  worse  than  a  parish  orphan,  so  directly  I  heard  the  chim- 
ney-sweeps in  the  street,  I  tumbled  out  of  bed,  and  merely  taking  the  child  and 
my  hair-brush  and  such  things  as  I  couldn't  do  without  for  a  day  or  two.  1  went 
down  stairs;  and  having  cut  off  a  slice  of  bread-and-butter,  just  to  keep  the  wind 
out  of  my  stomach,  I  wrote  my  lord  a  short  letter,  telling  him  that  I  had  left  hi* 
,  bouse 

FOR  EVER!!! 

and  signing  it— "Your  heart-broken  and  affectionate— though  she-can-never-oon- 
sent-to-live-with-you-again — wife  CAROLINE,'' and  then  putting  the  key  of  the  tea* 
caddy  inside  the  note,  I  left  it  with  Betsy,  telling  her  to  give  it  to  her  master 
he  came  home,  and  to  be  sure  and  have  the  breakfast  all  ready  and  comfortable 
for  him  by  nine  o'clock  at  the  latest — and  that  I  was  going  to  Mrs.  B — ff — n's, 
but  on  no  account  to  tell  Mr.  Sk— n— st— n  where  I  had  gone,  as  I  wouldn't  have 
him  know  it  for  the  world.  Then  off  I  went,  with  Kate  in  my  arms  and  a  tear 
.in  my  eye,  and  made  the  best  of  my  way  round  to  dear  mother's,  a*  I  felt  con- 
vinced, even  if  Betsy  didn't  tell  my  husband,  tkat  would  be  the  first  place  lo 
which  he  would  fly  to  seek  me,  and  that  I  should  have  him  come  rushing  round 
to  me  and  begging  and  praying  of  me  to  return  to  his  disconsolate  home,  before 

i pie  of  hours  were  over  my  head. 

When  I  reached  my  own  dear  mother's,  and  told  what  had  happened, « 
would  have  done  any  married  lady's  heart  good  to  have  seen  the  affectionate  old 
lady  kiss  me  and  fondle  me,  vowing  I  had  got  her  own  fine  spirit,  and  that  she 
was  so  delighted  to  find  that  I  was  no  worm,  and  that  the  noble  way  . 
bad  acted  would  teach  Mr.  Sk— n— #t— n  aa  much.    When  I  aaked  her  whether 
she  was  perfectly  rare  that  Edward  would  oome  after  me,  the  tried  10  mak 
iin nd  easy  by  telling  me  that  it  waa  aa  tare  aa  coals  were  coals—  though  this  far 
from  quelled  my  fears;  for  from  the  quality  of  the  ton  Father  had  last  tent  us,  1 
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hail  my  doubts  upn  that  subject.  But  mother  went  on,  saying,  "The  men  are 
always  sure  to  come  alter  one  the  first  time,  my  angel — though  a  second,  I  must 
eoufett,  grows  a  little  dangerous;  and  with  a  person  of  Mr.  ISk — n — st — n's  dis- 
position,  hoNvever  much  I  might  recommend  you  once  to  declare  you  had  separated 
yourself  from  him  for  ever,  still  I  should  not,  as  a  mother,  like  to  advise  you  to 
fry  it  twice,  unless,  indeed,  you  could  get  him  beforehand  to  agree  to  allow  you  a 
very  handsome  separate  maintenance,  as  the  wretch  ought  to  do,  my  dove.  Now, 
I  recollect  about  three  years  after  you  were  bom,  sweetest,  I  had  a  serious  quar- 
rel with  Mr.  B — ff — n,  your  father,  about  the  parson's  nose,  I  think,  of  as  fine  and 
fat  a  duck  as  ever  came  to  table — and  which  tit-bit  we  were  both  extremely  par- 
tial to.  And  the  long  and  short  of  it  was,  he  said  such  things  to  me  that  I  felt  I 
ought  not  to  stop  another  minute  in  the  house  of  such  a  man.  So,  accordingly, 
since  all  rny  relations  lived  in  Kent,  I  engaged  a  small  bed  out  by  the  night,  and 
left  your  wretch  of  a  father,  my  love — for  ever!  !  But,  as  I  expected,  he  soon 
found  out  where  I  had  gone  to.  and,  rushing  round,  he  threw  himself  at  my  feet, 
and  began  tearing  his  poor  dear  oald  head  so  frightfully,  that  I  was  obliged  to  consent 
to  return  to  his  home,  and  see  whether  the  contrition  he  professed  was  really  sin- 
cere or  not  by  the  present  he  made  me ;  but,  when  I  tell  you,  my  life,  that  the 
next  day  he  only  brought  me  home  a  trumpery  plated  ale  tankard,  which,  of 
course,  was  more  for  himself  than  it  was  for  me,  you  will  be  able  to  judge  of  the 
deceitfulness  of  man,  and,  if  you  take  my  advice,  you  will  stipulate  to  have  from 
Mr.  Sk — n — st — n  whatever  you  may  want  before  you  are  weak  enough  to  con- 
sent to  make  him  happy  by  returning  home.  Remember,  my  angel,  such  chances 
seldom  occur  more  than  once  in  a  poor  woman's  lifetime  j  so,  if  you  will  listen  to 
me,  you  will  not  throw  away  this  golden  opportunity,  but  sit  down  quietly  now, 
and  just  turn  over  in  your  mind  whether  you  think  you  could  bring  yourself  ever 
to  live  under  the  same  roof  with  Mr.  Sk — n — st — n  again,  even  if  he  were  to  pro- 
mise to  insure  his  life  in  vour  favour,  so  as  to  make  you  comfortable  after  his 
death,  my  angel,  or  else  to  uouble  the  money  he  allows  you  for  the  housekeeping 
every  week,  or  any  other  little  trifling  sign  of  repentance  which  you  think  he 
ought  to  show,  my  poppet.  Only  mark  my  words — 'If  you  don't  strike  the  iron 
while  it 's  hot,  you  '11  live  to  repent  it,  as  your  too  trusting  mother  has  over  and 
over  again  done,  my  lamb !'  " 

Upon  my  word,  if  dear  mother  wasn't  as  good  as  a  witch,  for.  in  about  a  couple 
of  hours,  round  came  Mr.  Sk — n — st — n  all  of  a  fluster.  Then,  of  course,  he  was 
all  sorrow  and  affection,  and  nothing  was  too  good  for  me,  and,  if  I  would  only 
consent  to  come  back  again,  he  Jd  be  the  happiest  of  men.  Oh  !  I  was  so  glad  to 
think  that  poor  I  had  humbled  my  grand  lord,  no  one  can  tell ;  and  when  I  saw 
that  tear  twinkling  in  the  corner  of  his  eye,  I  really  couldn't  for  the  life  of  me 
help  smiling  inwardly,  with  honest  pride,  to  think  of  the  triffmph  I  had  gained, 
and  that  I  had  brougnt  my  headstrong  gentleman  to  his  proper  senses,  and  made 
him  conscious  of  my  worth.  Though,  of  course,  he  must  go  begging  and  praying 
of  me,  after  a  bit,  that  I  would  keep  all  my  troubles  about  my  servants  to  myself 
for  the  future,  and  not  be  always  tormenting  him  with  them  when  he  came  home 
of  an  evening,  tired,  from  business,  saying  that  then  he  was  sure  we  should  go  on 
FO  comfortably  together.  So  I  told  him  that  it  was  foolish  of  him  to  expect  that 
we  could  ever  get  a  good  servant  who  would  do  all  the  work  of  that  great  big 
house,  and  clean  the  boots  and  knives,  and  be  dressed  in  the  afternoon  to  answer 
the  door  as  well ;  and,  as  I  saw  that  he  was  just  in  the  humour  not  to  refuse  me 
anything,  and  I  had  made  up  my  mind  long  ago  to  have  a  page  in  the  house,  just 
like  the  boy  at  the  L — ckl — y's,  directly  I  could  wheedle  my  husband  into  it,  I 
said  that,  unless  some  alteration  was  made  in  our  establishment,  I  was  sure  I 
should  be  in  my  grave  before  long.  And  when  he  said,  "What  alteration  do  you 
propose,  my  dear? — for  goodness'  sake,  have  anything  you  like,  if  it  will  only  put 
an  end  to  these  disturbances  between  us," — I  pretty  soon  clenched  the  business, 
and  got  him  to  promise  I  might  get  a  nice  genteel  youth,  and  put  him  in  a  hand- 
some livery,  who  could  follow  us  to  church  with  the  prayer-books,  (which  I  do 
think  looks  so  respectable;)  or,  if  ever  I  went  out  for  a  walk,  could  come  trotting 
after  me,  and  enable  me  to  go  past  the  barracks  'n  Albany-street  without  the  fear 
jf  being  insulted  by  those  soldier  fellows ! 

So  we  went  home  so  pleasantly  together,  the  reader  don't  know ;  and,  blest 
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my  Edward's  kind  heart,  when  I  reminded  him  of  the  dresses,  and  sheets,  and 
things  I  had  lost,  if  lie  didn't  give  me  a  very  handsome  cheque  indeed,  to  buy 
pome  new  ones  with,  though  I  said  at  the  time,  when  I  took  it,  that  it  was  more 
than  I  wanted.  But,  to  do  mv  husband  justice,  though  he  is  very  hasty,  I  'm  sure 
no  one  can  strive  more  than  he  does  to  make  amends  for  it  afterwards. 
I  '11  warrant  he  doesn't  go  sleeping  out  again  in  a  hurry ! 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

MOW  THANK  GOODNESS  I  'VE  COME  TO  THAT  MISCHIEVOUS  TOUKQ  MONKEY  OF  A  PAGE, 
WHO  CERTAINLY  WAS  MOKE  THAN  ONE  POOR  WOMAN  COULD  MANAGE,  AND  LITER- 
ALLY AND  TRULY  NOTHING  LESS  THAN  A  MILLSTONE  ROUND  MT  NECK,  (iF  I  MAY  BE 
ALLOWED  SO  STRONG  AN  EXPRESSION,)  AND  WHILE  MY  HAND'S  IN,  I  SHALL  JUST 
TAEE  THE  LIBERTY  OF  SPEAKING  MY  MIND  VERY  FREELY  ABOUT  THE  GOINGS  ON, 
TOO,  OF  THAT  MIGHTY-FLIGHTY  BEAUTY  OF  A  NURSE  (l  NEVER  KNEW  SUCH  A  NURSE) 
OT  A  MISS  SARAH  OF  MINE. 

4  My  pretty  page." 

POPULAR  DUET,  which  /  remember  when.  I  wot  at  tchool  at  Boulogne,  poor 
Mist  Rippon  wot  go  fond  of  tinging  with  that  impudent  wretch  of  a 
French  mutic-matttr,  whom  the  afterward*  ran  away  with  ;  though  what 
the  could  ever  have  teen  in  the  man,  it  more  than  I  could  ever  mak* 
cut. 

"  With  a  few  alterations,  oh,  la! 
We  Ml  make  a  beautiful  boy. 

COMIC  SONO. 

"  Of  all  the  girls  that  are  to  smart, 
There  *s  none  like  pretty  Sally." 

SALLY  IN  OCR  ALLEY. 

IT  strikes  me,  now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  that  I  have  mentioned  somewhere 
before,  that  the  only  thing  I  prayed  for  when  I  went  to  bed  of  a  night  wa.%  that 
Providence  would  send  me  a  servant  that  would  live  and  die  with  me.  Conse- 
quently, it  seemed  to  me  that  now  or  never  was  my  time  to  pitch  upon  some  nice 
well-disposed  lad,  who  would  do  for  my  page  in  my  prime,  and  grow  up  to  be  a 
footman  to  me  in  my  old  age.  So  what  did  my  stupid  good-nature  prompt  me  to 
io.  but  to  march  down  one  fine  morning  to  St.  Giles'  workhouse,  where  often  and 
often,  on  my  way  down  to  Edward's  chambers,  I  had  noticed  several  nice-looking 
boys,  with  particularly  clean  collars,  standing  on  the  steps  waiting  to  be  taken  as 
apprentices.  For  of  course  I  was  not  going  to  be  such  a  silly  as  to  take  tome 
young  monkey  into  my  service,  and  then  just  after  I  In  I  taught  him  his  business, 
to  have  him  wanting  to  be  off  to  better  himself,  indeed  !  — before  his  livery  was 
thoroughly  worn  out  too,  may  be.  Besides,  as  we  had  a  young  family  growing 
up  about  us,  I  felt  that  it  was  my  duty  to  save  when  I  could,  for  all  the  world 
knows  that  a  penny  saved  is  twopence  gained — though  I  never  could,  for  the  life 
of  me,  make  out  now  that  could  be,  notwithstanding  I  have  had  it  explained  to 
me  by  a  pack  of  wiseacres  over  and  over  again.  And,  under  the  circumstances, 
I'm  sure  I  didn't  see  the  joke  of  paying  a  matter  of  ten  pounds  a  year  or  ra  to  a 
little  chit  of  a  thing,  that  would  have  to  get  on  a  chair  to  rub  down  my  parlour 
tables.  So  as  I  could  have  an  apprentice  from  the  workhouse  without  paying 
any  wages  at  all,  and  they  'd  give  five  pounds  into  the  bargain,  which  woni<i 
rlo  for  the  brat's  livery,  why  I  pretty  soon  called  upon  the  master  of  the  place, 
to  look  over  the  stock  of  youths  he  bad  on  hand,  and  see  if  they  were  anything 
like  the  very  attractive  sample  he  had  got  stock  so  conspicuously  at  the*  door 
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But  though  I  had  up  some  dozen  of  young  urchins,  I  pretty  soon  saw  that  they 
were  nothing  at  all  equal  to  the  pattern  outside ;  and  the  beauty  of  it  was,  thai 
the  man  wanted  to  persuade  me  that  a  nasty  little  crumpet-faced,  moist-suyar- 
haired,  stunted  orphan,  was  the  very  one  to  suit  me,  saying,  "That  the  lad  hat1 
got  mure  marks  for  morals  than  any  other  boy  in  the  school."  But,  "No,  thank 
you,"  I  replied;  "I  think  I'll  take  that  youth,  if  you  please,"  pointing  to  the 
best-looking  of  the  show  ones :  for  I  was  determined  to  do  the  same  here  as  J 
do  with  those  dreadful  cheats  of  linendrapers,  and  be  served  from  the  superio 
articles  ticketed  up  in  the  window. 

I  wasn't  long  before  I  had  my  young  Turk's  livery,  and  a  beautiful  one  it  was, 
to  be  sure.  Oh,  when  it  came  home,  I  think  it  looked  the  sweetest  thing  I  ever 
set  eyes  upon  in  all  my  life.  The  jacket  was  a  claret,  with  three  rows  of  sugar- 
loaf  buttons,  as  close  together  as  a  rope  of  onions;  and  there  were  a  pair  of  nice 
quiet  dark-coloured  pantaloons,  running  rather  into  the  port-wine  than  partaking 
of  the  claret ;  and  to  guard  against  the  brat's  growing  out  of  them  before  they 
were  fairly  worn  out,  I  had  taken  the  wise  precaution  of  having  two  or  three 
tucks  put  in  at  the  bottom  of  them  —  though,  really  and  truly  for  the  matter  of 
that,  I  might  just  as  well  have  let  it  alone  —  for  positively  the  urchin  shot  up  so 
fast  that  I  do  think  he  must  have  grown  six  tucks,  at  least,  the  first  year  he  wan 
•with  me.  And  the  worst  of  it  was,  your  clarets  do  fade  so,  that  by  the  time  the 
tucks  were  let  out,  his  trousers  had  got  so  plaguy  light,  and  the  place  where  the 
tucks  had  been  was  so  plaguy  dark,  that  upon  my  word  the  bottom  of  his  legi 
had  large  black  rings- round  them  like  the  legs  of  an  imitation  bamboo  bedstead. 
And  though  I  tried  to  get  them  over  his  boots,  yet,  do  as  I  would,  I  could  not 
manage  it :  for  if  I  made  him  "strap  them  down,  there  were  a  good  three  inchen 
of  shirt  skewing  all  below  his  jacket,  and  if  I  made  him  brace  them  up,  there 
were  all  the  tops  of  his  dirty  socks  to  be  seen  above  his  boots. 

I  don't  know  whether  it  was  that  the  young  monkey  knew  that  I  had  bound 
myself  to  keep  him  for  five  years  or  not;  but  he  certainly  did  play  old  goose 
berry  with  my  lovely  livery  in  a  most  shameful  way.  Positively,  he  couldn't 
have  had  it  more  than  a  week  before  it  was  not  fit  to  be  seen,  all  stained  in  front, 
and  over  yellow  marks,  like  a  baking  dish.  I  'm  sure  that,  before  a  month  was 
over  his  head,  the  knees  of  his  trousers,  and  the  sleeves  of  his  jacket,  right  up 
to  the  elbows,  were  as  black  and  shiny  with  grease  as  if  they  had  been  black- 
leaded.  Over  and  over  again  have  I  said  to  him,  "Really.  Wittals,  it  is  enough 
to  break  the  heart  of  a  saint  to  see  the  state  your  clothes  are  in  !  where  you  can 
think  liveries  come  from  I  can't  tell."  And  though  I  was  continually  making 
him  take  the  grease  spots  out  with  turpentine,  still  it  was  only  taking  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  and  turpentine  for  nothing :  for  the  next  day  he  would  be  in  the  same 
state  again,  and  I  should  have  the  urchin  going  about  the  house  smelling  for  all 
the  world  as  if  he  had  been  newly  painted. 

As  for  the  antics  of  that  young  Wittals,  too,  I  declare  they  were  enough  to 
worry  any  peaceably  disposed  woman  into  Bedlam.  Not  a  thing  could  he  do 
like  a  rational  creature ;  but  I  declare  the  young  Turk  was  frisking  about  the 
house  like  a  parched  pea  in  a  pan,  and  running  in  and  out  like  a  dog  at  a  fair. 
If  he  had  to  go  up  stairs  for  anything,  instead  of  walking  down  again  like  a 
Christian,  he  must  needs  get  astride  the  mahogany  banisters,  and  slide  down  like 
a  monkey.  Then  again,  if  I  sent  him  out  ever  such  a  little  way,  he  would  be 
sure  to  be  gone  ten  times  as  long  as  he  need  be;  for  of  course  he  would  either  be 
looking  into  all  the  picture-shops,  or  go  flattening  his  nose  against  some  pastry- 
cook's, window,  eyeing  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  feasting  inside — or  else  waiting 
to  see  some  cab-horse  get  up — or  walk  miles  in  the  opposite  direction  to  which  I 
had  sent  him,  following  some  trumpery  Punch  and  Judy,  or  tumblers — or  either 
stop  for  hours  playing  at  some  game  with  buttons,  or  pulling  up  stones  and 
things  with  that  nasty  bit  of  wet  leather  tied  to  the  end  of  a  string,  which  he 
always  kept  in  his  pocket.  And  when  I  was  wondering  what  on  earth  could 
have  become  of  him,  and  jumping  up  and  running  to  the  window  every  second 
minute  to  see  whether  there  were  any  signs  of  the  young  vagabond,  lo  and  be- 
hold I  should  see  him  come  galloping  along,  either  flying  over  every  post  on  his 

,y,  or  else  rattling  the  street-door  key  along  the  rails  of  every  house  he  passed ; 

if  the  turncock  had  only  pulled  the  flag  up  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  and 


or 
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turned  the  water  on,  :here  I  should  be  sure  to  catch  sight  of  him,  with  his  foot 
right  on  the  hole,  equating  the  water  out  on  each  side  of  the  street,  drenching  all 
the  little  boys  that  wore  near,  and  destroying  my  bluchers,  as  I'm  a  living 
woman. 

When  he  was  in  the  house,  too,  he  was  just  as  trying  to  one's  patience — not 
one  minute's  peace  would  the  noisy  young  scamp  ever  let  me  have.  If  he  wasn't 
playing  "  Happy  Land"  o.i  the  Jew's-harp,  he  would  be  sure  to  be  trying  that 
frightful  "Nix  my  Dolly  Pals,"  or  " Happy  Land,"  on  his  hair-comb.  No  matter 
what  I  gave  him  to  do — I  declare  he  couldn't  keep  at  it  for  more  than  two  minutes 
together,  but  off  he  'd  be  as  if  he  had  got  nothing  but  quicksilver  in  his  v 


his  head,  all  the  while  beating  time  with  the  soles  of  his  feet — and  then  down 
he  'd  come  again,  do  another  knife,  and  then  either  be  off  to  the  back  kitchen 
window,  where  he  would  stand  making  himself  as  knock-knee'd  as  a  frog,  and, 
turning  his  toes  in  and  his  elbows  out,  make  the  most  horrible  faces  to  Betsy 
through  the  window,  shouting  out  to  her,  "  Here  we  are,"  just  like  the  stupid 
clowns  in  the  pantomime, — or  else,  all  of  a  sudden,  c^ep  into  the  house,  and, 
going  up  behind  her  back,  give  suck  a  whistle  through  his  fingers  right  into  hex 
ear.  as  would  make  the  whole  house  ring  again,  and  set  one 's  teeth  on  edge  as 
bad  as  slate  pencil  slid  along  a  slate,  frightening  that  nervous  Betsy  out  of  her 
life,  and  making  her  drop  whatever  she  might  have  in  her  hand  ;  while  if  one  of 
those  bothering  organs  only  stopped  opposite  the  window,  he  'd  throw  down  hi* 
work,  however  much  I  might  want  it  clone,  and  rushing  into  the  area,  pull  out 
of  his  pocket  the  bits  of  broken  plate  he  always  kept  there,  and  putting  them  be- 
i  his  fingers,  keep  rattling  away,  two  in  each  hand,  accompanying  the 
music,  till  he  heard  me  coming  down  after  him,  and  then,  of  course,  he'd  rash 
back  again,  and  pretend  to  be  working  as  hard  as  he  could, — though  I  knew  very 
'.hat  directly  my  back  was  turned^  the  young  Jackanapes  would  be  putting 
his  fingers  to  his  nose,  and  making  grimaces  at  me.  Indeed,  I  can  assure  the 
courteous  reader  that  his  antics  were  such,  and  he  paid  so  little  respect  to  me, 
when  he  fancied  I  couldn't  see  him,  that  upon  my  word  I  was  positively  afraid 
to  go  out  walking  with  him  behind  me  (which  was  one  of  the  things  in  particular 
I  had  him  for),  for  I  felt  convinced  that  I  should  have  him  either  coming  after 
me  walking  on  his  hands,  or  else  throwing  himself  head  over  heels  aidewavs 
along  the  pavement,  or,  may  be,  running  up  and  squaring  away  close  at  my  back. 
As  for  the  little  scamp's  giving  one  a  stylish  appearance,  as  I  had  been  silly 
enough  to  fancy  he  would,  in  answering  the  door,  vless  yon  !  quite  the  contrary 
— for  it  was  ten  chances  to  one  if  the  young  monkey  didn't  rush  up  either  with  a 
wooden  sword  thrust  through  his  breeches  pocket,  and  a  brown  paper  cocked 
hat  stuck  on  his  head,  or  even,  perhaps,  with  his  face  blacked  all  over  with 
burnt  cork,  and  covered  with  large  bits  of  the  red  wafers  I  had  for  the  black- 
beetles  ;  while  if,  to  give  one  an  air  above  the  common,  I  made  him  carry  the 
prayer-books  for  me  to  church,  I  should  be  certain  either  to  hear  half-a-dozen 
of  the  young  monkey's  marbles  roll  all  down  the  aisle  in  the  very  middle  of  the 
nermon,  or  else,  if  I  took  the  precaution  of  making  him  empty  his  pockets  before 
he  went  there,  as  sure  as  sure  could  be,  he  would  go  fast  asleep,  and  snore  as  I 
well  knew  ki  alone  could  snore,  and  until  I  fancied  every  eye  in  the  church  was 
fixed  upon  me. 

Positively  it  was  as  much  as  one  person  could  do  to  keep  that  shocking  scape- 
grace of  a  Wittols  from  going  about  in  actual  rags ;  and  the  whole  of  mv  mornimm 
used  to  be  entirely  taken  up  in  repairing  his  dress  livery.  Either  I  should  have 
to  try  to  fine-draw  the  knees  of  his  trousers,  for  the  twentieth  time  — till  they 
looked  like  the  heels  of  a  pair  of  old  Hocking*— or  there  'd  be  a  piece  as  big  M 
the  palm  of  your  hand  torn  out  at  the  foot  where  the  strap  buttons  had  been— or 
one  of  the  pocket-holes  slit  nearly  down  to  his  knees— or  else  the  jacket  would 
have  one  of  the  cuffs  half  off— or  one  of  the  sleeves  almost  oat  —  while  as  for 
those  beautiful  three  rows  of  sugar-loaf  buttons,  I  declare  almost  every  otber  OM 
was  missing  before  the  week  was  out,  and  even  they  were  sore  to  be  with  all  the 
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silver  rubbed  off  of  them,  and  as  coppery  looking  as  the  plated  ornaments  on  the 
harness  of  a  hackney  coach  horse. 

I  never  knew  such  a  boy  to  wait  at  dinner.  In  the  parlour,  of  course,  he  was 
on  his  best  behaviour,  because  he  knew  Mr.  Sk — n — st — n  was  there,  (a  deceitful 
young  imp  !);  but  only  let  him  have  to  fetch  up  any  dishes  from  the  kitchen,  and 
there  I  knew  he  'd  be,  as  plainly  as  if  I  saw  him,  dipping  his  fingers  in  them,'  and 
sucking  them  again  all  the  way  up  stairs.  If  by  any  chance  I  had  an  open-work 
jam  tart,  'bless  you,  to  table  it  would  come  with  all  the  marks  of  the  tips  of  his 
lingers  in  the  jam,  till  it  looked  exactly  like  the  japanned  tin  boxes  in  a  lawyer's 
office;  or  if  it  was  a  pie,  there  it  would  be,  picked  all  round  the  edges,  as  if  rats 
had  been  gnawing  it ;  and  no  matter  how  much  pounded  lump  sugar  I  had  given 
out  to  sprinkle  over  the  crust,  when  it  came  up  there  wouldn't  be  so  much  as  a 
grain  on  the  top  of  it.  Indeed,  I  never  came  near  such  a  boy  for  sugar  as  that 
was;  lump  after  lump  would  he  steal  out  of  my  poor  dear  little  canary's  cage  as 
fast  as  I  put  it  in ;  and  once  I  recollect  when  my  beautiful  Kate  had  the  red-gum 
so  bad,  and  I  packed  Wittals  off  for  our  medical  adviser,  telling  him  to  make  all 
the  haste  he  could  or  our  doctor  would  have  left  to  make  his  morning  visits,  the 
young  monkey  was  gone  better  than  an  hour,  though  the  house  is  only  a  stone's 
throw  from  ours.  This  made  me  so  wild,  that  directly  I  heard  his  sneaking  ring 
at  the  bell,  I  rushed  to  the  door  and  seized  hold  of  him  by  both  arms  to  give  him 
a  good  shaking,  when,  bless  me,  if  he  wasn't  as  sticky  all  over  as  a  lollypop,  and 
when  I  examined  him  a  little  more,  I  declare  his  clothes  were  all  over  molasses 
and  brown  sugar  from  head  to  foot ;  and  then  it  turned  out  that  my  young  Turk 
had  been  making  one  of  a  party  of  urchins  inside  an  empty  sugar-cask,  and  that 
in  my  dress  livery,  too.  His  knees  and  his  back  were  literally  caked  all  over  with 
the  nasty  brown  gluey  stuff,  and  he  had  got  it  all  sticking  round  his  mouth,  and 
cheeks,  and  chin,  till  his  face  looked  like  so  much  sand-paper. 

Further  than  this,  I  do  think  he  was  the  cruelest  boy  that  could  be  met  with 
anywhere.  Not  only  was  he  always  amusing  himself  with  poking  bits  of  stick 
through  the  wires  of  my  little  canary's  cage,  and  fluttering  it,  until  it  had  no  more 
feathers  on  its  body  than  a  gosling,  but  he  led  our  dog  Carlo  such  a  life  that  I 
really  expected  he  'd  drive  him  mad  before  he  'd  done  with  him.  Either  he  'd 
be  throwing  the  cat  right  on  top  of  his  back,  or  else  he  'd  turn  his  ears  inside  out 
and  tie  them  over  his  head ;  or  .else  he  'd  harness  him,  out  in  the  garden,  to  the 
beautiful  little  carriage  I  had  bought  for  Kitty,  and  then  clapping  his  hands  and 
hooting,  so  as  to  frighten  the  poor  thing,  it  would  starf  off  at  such  a  rate  that  it 
would  nearly  break  the  chaise  all  to  pieces  against  the  wall.  And  if  he  could 
Only  smuggle  the  poor  dumb  creature  out  of  the  house  with  him  when  I  sent  him 
an  errand,  off  he  'd  be  to  that  muddy  Regent's  Canal,  and  amuse  himself  by 
throwing  the  wretched  animal  right  off  the  bridge  into  the  water,  and  presently  I 
should  see  it  running  home  with  all  the  mud  that  it  had  been  rolling  itself  in  on. 
the  way  clinging  to  his  beautiful  curly  coat,  for  all  the  world  as  if  he  had  been 
covered  over  with  fuller's  earth.  Nothing  would  please  him,  too,  but  he  must  go 
keeping  white  mice  in  the  knife-house,  making  the  place  smell  as  ratty  as  a 
house  in  chancery;  and  this  wasn't  enough,  but  the  hard-hearted  young  savage 
must  let  all  the  wretched  animals  die  of  starvation,  and  wouldn't  even  take  the 
trouble  to  give  the  poor  things  their  food  for  more  than  a  week  after  he  had  got 
them. 

What  I  disliked  most  in  the  chit  was  his  wicked  deceit ;  for  before  Edward  he 
was  so  meek  and  gentle  that  you  would  not  have  fancied  that  he  could  have  said 
tl  Boh !"  to  a  goose,  and  of  course  his  master  hadn't  got  wit  enough  to  see  through 
the  young  Turk,  but  must  be  telling  me,  whenever  I  ventured  to  let  fall  a  hint  as 
to  any  of  his  tricks  directly  Edward  was  out  of  the  house,  that  he  never  saw  a 
better  behaved  lad  in  all  his  life,  saying  that  I  could  not  expect  to  have  the  head 
of  a  grey  beard  on  the  shoulders  of  a  hobbledehoy.  And  positively  Mr.  Sk — n — 
*t — n  was  so  taken  with  the  artful,  double-faced  little  brat  that  he  must  be  con- 
tinually giving  him  a  penny  now,  and  twopence  then,  as  much  as  to  say  that  he 
didn't  believe  a  word  of  what  I  had  told  him,  and  was  trying  to  see  how  much 
he  could  encourage  the  imp  in  his  goings  on.  Instead  of  putting  all  these  halt- 
pence  in  a  money-box  and  saving  it  for  his  old  age,  the  disgraceful  young  spend- 
thrift put  it  in  his  money-box  and  o:ily  saved  it  to  buy  a  trumpery  little  wooden 
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theatre,  and  got  that  romantic  Betsy  to  lend  him  §ome  more  to  boy  the  whole  of 
the  scenes  and  characters  of  "THE  MILLER  AND  HIS  MEN,"  so  that  he  might  act 
it  on  the  kitchen  dresser,  while  she  sat  in  front,  wanting  her  valuable  time,  as  the 
audience.  Often  and  often,  when  Edward's  been  detained  at  chambers  and  Fva 
Deen  sitting  alone  by  myself  of  a  night  waiting  for  him  to  come  home,  hare  I 
been  almost  knocked  off  my  seat  and  frightened  out  of  my  wits,  by  hearing  a 
report  of  firearms  down  in  the  kitchen,  and.  wondering  what  on  earth  could  hare 
happened,  have  rushed  down  stairs  and  found  that  it  was  only  Master  Wittalt 
firing  off  his  trumpery  penny  cannon,  to  make  Miss  Betsy  believe  that  the 
was  blown  up.  And  there  I  should  find  her  clapping  her  hands,  as  the  little 
pocket-handkerchief  of  a  curtain  came  down  in  front  of  the  grand  transparency 
in  the  last  scene,  which  the  young  monkey  had  got  up  without  any  regard  to  ex- 
pense, as  they  say,  by  greasing  it  all  over  with  ray  but: 

When  I  came  to  turn  it  over  in  my  mind,  it  seemed  as  if  Fate  did  not  think  it 
sufficient  to  scourge  me  with  that  dreadful  novel-reading  plague  of  a  Betsy,  but 
must  also  go  sending  a  still  greater  plague  to  me,  in  the  shape  of  Wittals,  to  drive 
me  fairly  out  of  my  wits.  Though,  now  that  I  come  to  think  of  it,  I  can  hardly 
say  there  was  a  pin  to  choose  between  them ;  for  there  were  six  of  one  and  half- 
a-dozen  of  the  other,  and  both  far  too  many  for  me.  I'm  sure  of  an  evening, 
sometimes,  I've  nearly  gone  mad  with  the  sound  of  that  boy's  drawling  voice, 
reading  some  highly-exciting  romance,  for  all  the  world  as  if  he  were  a  parish 
clerk  going  over  the  two  first  lines  of  a  psalm.  There  I  could  hear  him  droning 
away  for  hours,  with  his 

"  Li— ar,— return— ed— the— aughty — Hearl — of— H — e— i— Hi — d— e— 1— del 
— b — e — r — g — berg — Heidelberg — in — a — tone— of — suppress — ed — hire— dare 
— you — her — p— a — r — par — her — par — a — her — par — a — m — o — u — r — mowr 
— her — par — a — mowr — speak — thus." 

Upon  my  word,  too.  that  stupid  Betsy  filled  the  poor  boy's  head,  directly  she 
heard  he  was  a  foundling,  with  such  a  lot  of  rubbish,  about  his  being  a  "Myste- 
rious Horphan,"  and  making  him  pull  up  his  shirt-sleeves  to  see  if  he  had  any 
strawberry  mark  by  which  his  parentage  might  be  discovered,  and  be  acknow- 
ledged as  the  rightful  heir  to  his  estates,  that  I  could  have  given  it  her  well,  I 
could  ;  for  she  had  the  impudence  to  tell  the  poor  boy  that  noble  blood  flowed  in 
his  veins,  and  actually  went  to  the  length  of  asking  me,  whether  I  ever  Aierrf  tell 
.of  any  peer  of  the  realm  whose  family  name  might  be  Wittals? 

But  what  disgusted  me  with  the  woman  more  than  anything  else,  was,  that 
she  was  so  fond  of  the  mischievous  young  imp,  that  in  order  to  screen  him  she 
would  stand  for  hours,  and  tell  me  tarrididdles  as  long  as  my  arm,  and  which 
really  used  to  make  my  blood  all  run  cold  to  listen  to.  And  evert  if  I  had  seen 
the  young  monkey  break  one  of  my  windows  through  his  nasty  cruel  love  of 
throwing  stones  at  the  poor  sparrows,  as  he  always  was,  she'd  even  then  have  the 
face  to  stand  me  out  that  she  did  it,  though  I  always  took  good  care  to  punish, 
her  well  for  it,  by  stopping  it  out  of  her  wages — which,  considering  Wittals  had 
none  to  stop  it  out  of,  I  wasn't  at  all  sorry  at  being  obliged  by  her  obstinacy  to  do. 

Owing  to  that  monkey  of  a  WittaU  going  making  a  pig  of  himself  iu-i.it-  the 
sugar  cask,  my  doctor  never  came  round  till  near  upon  five  o'clock  to  see  my 
poor  little  patient  angel  of  a  Kitty,  who  was  suffering  so  dreadfully  with  her  tire- 
some teeth ;  and  the  consequence  was.  that  my  little  cherub  was  so  much  worse, 
and  in  such  a  burning  high  W.T  that  I  declare  she  lay  almost  powerless  'in  my 
arms,  not  stirring  a  limb,  with  the  lids  half  down  over  her  eyes,  as  if  she  were 
stupified  with  pain  in  her  head.  I  never  was  so  much  alarmed  in  all  my  life,  and 
I  kept  bathing  her  temples  with  vinegar,  and  crying  over  her,  expecting  that  every 
minute  she  would  be  going  into  convulsions,  and  that  I  should  be  having  the  cherub 
snatched  from  me. 

When  the  doctor  came,  he  lanced  her  gums  and  ordered  her  to  be  put  in  a 
warm  bath  din  to  have  three  leeches  pat  upon  each  temple.  Betty  pat 

the  leeches  on,  for  it  made  my  flesh  creep  to  see,  let  alone  to  handle,  the  dirty 
•limy  things,  like  the  fingers  of  wet  black  kid  gloves;  and,  betides,  I  knew  I 
should  faint  dead  off  directly  I  saw  my  poppit's  vital  stream  trickling  down  her 
litfie  cheeks.  When  the  dirty  things  were  taken  off  my  pet  th  '•••tjy 

came  down  to  roe  to  know  if  I  should  like  them  kept.    "Kept!"  I  cried ;  "  I  les« 
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the  woman,  no ;  go  and  throw  them  over  the  garden,  and  let  the  fowls  at  the  Sim- 
mondses  have  them,  for  Heavem's  sake."  Of  course  what  must  she  do  but  take 
them  down  stairs  first,  just  to  let  that  young  monkey  of  a  VVittals  catch  sight  of 
them,  and  no  sooner  did  he  set  eyes  upon  them,  than  h6  went  to  work  and 
wheedled  my  lady  into  letting  him  have  the  filthy  things  to  keep  in  one  of  my  old 
pickle  bottles  in  his  bedroom — though  from  all  I  had  said  to  her  about  the  crawling 
creatures,  she  very  well  knew  that  I  wouldn't  have  them  in  the  house  for  all  that 
anybody  could  give  me ;  for  I  can't  say  how  it  is,  but  I  really  had  a  presentiment 
at  the  time  that  if  they  were  not  destroyed,  something  awful  would  nappen.  Nor 
was  I  wrong,  and  all  through  that  wicked,  story-telling,  perverse  Betsy,  and  that 
good-for-nothing,  careless,  menagerie-keeping  young  imp  of  a  Wittals — though, 
lor  the  matter  of  that,  he  wasn't  half  so  much  to  blame  as  she  was. 

My  beautiful  poor  little  lamb  of  a  Kate,  though  much  better,  was  still  so  ill 
that  I  didn't  like  to  let  her  sleep  with  nurse  ;  so  I  told  Sarah  to  put  her  in  our  bed. 
But  the  little  dove  was  so  restless  all  night  that  I  couldn't  get  a  wink  of  sleep,  and 
had  to  be  either  sitting  up  in  the  bed  trying  to  rock  her  off  to  sleep,  or  else  taking 
it  in  turns  with  Edward  to  pace  the  room  with  her  in  my  arms,  and  merely  a 
shawl  over  my  shoulders.  The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  the  cold  and  cough 
which  had  been  hanging  about  me  ever  since  I  was  wet  through,  were  not  at  all 
improved  the  next  day.  So  in  the  morning,  when  Mr.  Jupp,  our  medical  adviser, 
called  to  see  my  little  trot,  I  asked  him  if  he  would  be  good  enough  to  send  me 
round  another  box  of  the  very  nice  cough  lozenges  which  he  had  in  his  shop,  and 
which  had  already  done  me  a  world  of  good. 

"  Feed  a  cold  and  starve  a  fever,'"'  says  the  old  adage,  and  so  I  will,  said  I;  but 
as  I  didn't  see  the  fun  of  leaving  it  to  Miss  Betsy  to  choose  the  very  food  that  I 
was  going  to  put  into  my  mouth,  I  thought,  that  since  it  was  a  nice  fine  warm 
day,  if  I  wrapt  myself  up  as  close  as  I  could,  and  put  my  thick  boots  on  with  my 
cork  sock?  in  them,  it  couldn't  possibly  do  me  any  harm  just  toddling  round  to 
our  butcher's,  to  see  what  he  had  in  his  shop  to  tempt  me.  When  I  got  there,  I 
found  to  my  great  delight  that  he  had  got  two  of  as  lovely-looking  little  lambs' 
sweetbreads  as  it  was  ever  my  good  fortune  to  see;  and  I  was  just  going  to  tell 
him  to  send  them  home  when,  as  luck  would  have  it,  I  turned  round  and  caught 
eight  of  a  most  beautiful  picture  of  a  round  of  beef,  all  streaked  with  red  and 
white  like  a  barber's  pole;  and  when  I  thought  how  deliciously  it  would  eat 
stewed,  with  plenty  of  vegetables  chopped  up,  and  a  rich  thick  brown  gravy — into 
which  a  glass  of  port  wine  had  been  poured — I  was  torn  to  pieces  between  the 
two ;  and  went  and  looked  first  at  the  sweetbreads  and  then  at  the  beef,  for  I  did'nt 
know  which  I  should  like  best,  and  I  told  the  butcher's  wife  that  I  really  couldn't 
tell  what  to  do'.  At  last  she  persuaded  me  to  have  the  sweetbreads  for  dinner 
that  day,  and  the  round  on  the  morrow,  especially,  as  she  very  truly  said,  the  beef 
would  be  all  the  better  for  keeping.  So  I  had  the'm  both,  and  ordering  three  quar- 
ters of  a  pound  of  beef  steak  for  Edward — which,  with  a  batter  pudding  to  fol- 
low, would  do  very  well  I  thought  for  our  dinner  that  evening — galloped  back 
home,  as  pleased  as  Punch  that  I  had  stepped  round  to  the  butcher's  myself,  little 
dreaming  of  what  was  to  be  the  fate  of  my  beautiful  round  of  beef  after  all. 

The  sweetbreads  were  delicious!  though  that  disagreeable  monster  of  an  Ed- 
ward, seeing  I  was  ill,  of  course  tried  to  spoil  my  dinner,  by  declaring  that  his 
steaks  were  as  tough  and  as  stringy  as  corduroys.  But  I  soon  silenced  my  gen- 
tleman, by  telling  him  that  at  any  rate  I  had  got  a  dinner  for  him  on  the  morrow 
which  was  fit  for  the  Emperor  of  China  himself  to  sit  down  to;  though  I  had  a 
good  bit  of  fun  by  not  telling  him  what  it  was;  and  keeping  on  tantalizing  him 
till  I  made  him  guess  almost  all  through  the  cookery  book,  for,  not  being  over- 
fond  of  stewed  beef,  of  course  he  never  dreamt  it  was  that. 

Next  morning,  I  went  down  into  the  kitchen,  at  rrly  usual  hour,  to  see  about 
our  dinner.  To  make  sure  that  Miss  Betsy  had  not  been  treating  herself  and 
lhat  WittaL  to  a  hot  supper  off  my  round  of  beef,  as  I  knew,  from  the  savoury 
smell  there  used  to  be  down  stairs  very  often  of  a  night,  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
doing,  though  I  had  never  been  lucky  enough  to  catch  her  in  the  fact,  I  just  step- 
Bed  into  the  larder  to  see  that  a  slice  hadn't  been  taken  off.  At  the  first  glance 
i  caught  of  the  round,  I  thought  it  had  a  very  strange  look  about  it,  for  it  seemed 
to  have  lost  the  beautiful  rich  colour  it  had.  So  as  our  larder  was  rather  dark,  I 
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;oM  Betsy  to  carry  it  into  the  kitchen,  and  put  it  on  the  dresser.  When  I  saw  it 
fairly  in  the  light,  oh  dear !  oh  dear  !  if  it  wasn't  as  while  as  parchment !  "  What 
on  earth  have  you  been  doing  to  this  meat,  you  good-for-nothing  woman,  you  ?" 
I  exclaimed,  drawing  it  close  to  me ;  "  and  what,  in  the  name  of  all  that 's  horrid, 
are  these  black  things?"  I  continued,  just  going  to  take  hold  of  one  of  them, 
when  I  saw  it  move,  and  then,  goodness  gracious,  the  truth  burst  upon  me  ! 
you  shameful,  disobedient  minx,  if  these  are  not  the  very  leeches  that  I  told  you 
to  throw  into  Mr.  Simmonds's  garden."  And  when  I  came  to  look  well  into  the 
bleached  round  of  beef,  positively  there  were  as  many  as  four  of  the  horrid, 
slimy  vampires,  who,  having  sucked  the  thing  Quite,  white,  and  til)  they  were 
nearly  as  big  as  small  black  puddings,  were  now  hanging  down  the  sides,  for  all 
the  world  like  the  tails  on  my  imitation  ermine  tippet.  "Where  have  you  put 
the  other  two?"  I  exclaimed,  in  a  most  tremendous  passion;  "tell  me  this 
minute,  or  I  '11  have  you  up  before  a  magistrate,  for  wilfully  destroying  my  pro- 
perty, I  will."  This  put  my  lady  in  such  a  fright  that  she  wasn't  long  in  point- 
ing them  out  to  me  on  the  wash-hand-stand  in  Wittals's  room ;  and  it  was  lucky 
I  found  them  as  soon  as  I  did,  for  their  noses  were  just  over  the  rim  of  the  bottle, 
and  if  I  'd  been  a  minute  later,  I  should  have  had  them  crawling  about  the  house. 


and  fastening  upon  the  legs  of  goodness  knows  who. 

Id  of  the  bottle,  and  poking 
the  end  of  the  young  urchin's  hair  brush,  I  rushed  with  the  whole  concern  down 


I  caught  hold  of  the  bottle,  and  poking  the  things  back  into  the  water  with 


to  the  end  of  the  garden,  and  threw  the  voracious  little  black  monsters,  bottle 
and  all,  right  into  the  Simmonds's  garden  — though,  as  it  afterwards  turned  out, 
it  would  have  been  much  better  if  I  had  left  them  where  I  had  found  them — for 
no  sooner  did  that  young  monkey  of  a  Wittals  miss  his  darling  leeches,  and  learn 
from  Miss  Betsy  what  had  become  of  them,  than  he  must  needs  go  clambering 
over  the  wall,  and,  not  content  with  bringing  them  back  into  the  house  again, 
must  go  putting  them  into  one  of  my  empty  lozenge  boxes,  and  leaving  it  on  the 
dresser  with  the  horrid  things  inside  of  it,  while  he  went  to  get  another  bottle  to 
keep  them  in,  as  I  afterwards  found  out,  to  my  cost. 

However,  to  come  back  to  myself.  Directly  I  returned  to  the  kitchen,  after 
having  thrown  the  black  brutes  over  the  wall,  I  turned  round  to  Miss  Betsy,  and 
said,  "Throw  that  meat  away,  you  perverse,  forward,  self-willed  minx;  I  won't 
have  such  meat  cooked  in  my  house,  and  if  I  don't  make  you  pay  for  another 
piece  for  me  out  of  your  next  quarter,  I  hope  I  may  never  know  the  taste  of  a 
round  of  beef  again — that 's  all." 

Scarcely  could  I  have  been  up  stairs  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  than  it 
struck  me,  that  not  only  would  it  be  a  sad  pity  to  waste  such  a  beautiful  piece 
of  meat  as  that  was  when  I  saw  it  in  the  butcher's-shop,  but  I  had  already 
threatened  to  stop  so  many  things  out  of  Miss  Betsy's  next  quarter,  that  I  felt 
convinced  she  could  never  pay  for  half  of  them.  &  off  I  trotted  down  stairs 
again,  and  told  Betsy  that,  as  a  punishment,  she  and  Wittals  should  have  no 
else  for  their  dinners  but  that  very  round  of  beef,  until  it  was  all  gone.  Just  as 
I  was  going  up  stairs  again.  I  happened  to  cast  my  eye  on  the  dresser,  and  what 
should  I  see  but  a  lozenge  box;  so,  of  course,  fancying  I  must  have  left  it  there 
when  I  was  down  before,  I  took  it  up,  and,  putting  it  in  my  pocket,  returned  to 
the  parlour,  little  thinking  that  it  was  the  very  one  into  which  young  Wittals  had, 
not  five  minutes  before,  put  his  two  beastly  pet  leeches. 

Upon  my  word,  the  chill  I  had  taken  had  settled  into  such  a  dreadful  cold  ill 
the  head,  that  really  when  I  sat  down  to  my  work  again  in  (he  parlour,  I  couldn't 
don  stitch  of  work  for  it ;  an  1  though,  thanks  to  Mr.  Jupp's  lozenges,  my  cough 
was  much  better,  still  my  poor  hrad  was  so  bad,  that  I  couldn't  let  my  handker- 
chief remain  quiet  in  mv  pocket  for  two  moments  together :— and  just  after  Betsy 
had  taken  the  milk  in  for  tea,  I  was  seized  with  a  violent  fit  of  sneezing,  :> 
had  no  sooner  put  my  pocket  handkerchief  to  ray  nose  than  I  felt  a  sharp  twinge 
at  the  end  of  it,  just  as  if  some  one  was  driving  a  needle  right  in  between  ray 
nostrils.  When  I  snatched  my  handkerchief  away,  I  was  as  certain  as  possible 
that  there  was  something  heavy  hanging  at  the  end  of  it,  for  I  could  not  only  feel 
it,  but  when  T  squinted  down,  I  could  see  some  dark  coloured  thing  dangling  back* 
wards  and  forwards  10  the  mirror,  to  learn  what  on  earth  it  could  be— 

when,  augh  !  if  there  wasn't  a  long  black  beast  of  a  large  leech  flicking  qmie 
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faat  to  my  nasal  organ,  just  like  the  drop  to  a  jet  ear-ring.  I  gave  a  loua  scream, 
and  put  up  my  handkerchief  to  take  hold  of  the  reptile,  wher,  oh,  la !  if  anolhei 
of  the  dirty  brutes  didn't  roll  right  out  of  it  on  to  the  rug. 

No  sooner  did  my  poor  dear  Carlo,  who  was  lying  before  the  fire,  see  something 
fall,  than  up  he  jumped,  and  began  sniffing  away  at  it,  and  turning  it  over  and 
over  with  his  nose,  until  I  declare  if  the  reptile  didn't  fasten  right  upon  it;  and 
there  he  was  scampering  about  the  room,  with  one  of  the  brutes  dangling  to  his 
nasal  organ  as  well,  tossing  his  head  about,  and  growling  away  all  the  lime  like 
a  mad  thing;  as  for  pulling  the  one  at  the  end  of  mine  off,  positively  it  was  & 
waste  of  time  to  try ;  for  really  and  truly  the  creature  clung  as  fast  as  a  barnacle, 
and  besides  being  as  slippery  as  an  eel,  was  as  elastic  as  Indian  rubber.  Off  I 
flew  to  the  bell,  and  pulled  it  hard  enough  to  have  pulled  it  down,  all  the  time 
shaking  my  head  away,  in  the  hopes  that  I  should  be  able  to  jerk  the  creature 
off,  before  that  snail  of  a  Betsy  came  with  the  salt — which,  however,  was  the 
only  means  of  getting  rid  of  it — and  which  I  'm  sure  she  was  ten  minutes,  if  she 
was  a  second,  in  bringing  to  me. 

As  soon  as  the  leech  was  off,  I  turned  round  upon  Miss  Betsy,  and  showing  hei 
the  little  star  that  the  long  black  ogre  had  made  at  the  end  of  my  nose,  (which 
really  was  as  white  as  a  parsnip  too,)  I  told  her  to  look  there,  and  see  how  her 
wickedness  had  marked  me  to  my  dying  day,  (and  sure  enough  I  've  got  the  scai 
now,)  and  then  ask  herself  if  she  thought  it  was  likely  that  I  was  going  to  keep 
her  in  my  establishment  another  moment  after  such  treatment  as  that.  However, 
there  was  one  thing  that  I  could  tell  her,  and  that  was,  that  I  wasn't — so  I  very 
civilly  told  her  to  go  and  pack  up  her  trumpery  things  and  rubbishing  romances, 
and  be  out  of  the  house  before  half-an-hour  was  over  her  head ;  and  so,  thank 
goodness  gracious,  the  stupid,  sentimental,  novel-reading,  leech-preserving  hussy 
was. 

As  for  that  Master  Wittals,  I  told  Edward  that  either  he  or  I  must  leave  thfa 
house.  And  as  I  knew  Mr.  Sk — n — st — n  wanted  a  sharp  active  lad  in  iiis  office, 
and  Wittals  was  sharp  and  active  enough,  Heaven  knows,  why,  I  made  Edward 
take  him  down  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  the  very  following  morning,  where  he  could  trj 
and  see  if  he  could  manage  the  wild  young  colt. 

Now.  thank  goodness,  it  is  Miss  Sarah's  turn ! 

Though  I  had  her  in  the  house  while  Betsy  and  Wittals  were  there,  still,  as  T 
kept  her  closely  locked  up  in  the  nursery,  of  course  I  thought  there  was  no  fear 
of  her  being  spoilt  by  the  other  two.  But,  bless  you,  she  didn't  want  any  spoil- 
ing, for  I  do  think  I  never  came  near  such  an  artful,  deceitful,  prudish,  straight- 
laced  vixen  as  that  girl  was.  At  first  I  thought  she  was  a  pattern  of  virtue  and 
affection,  and  that  she  loved  children  as  much  as  she  led  me  to  believe  she  hated 
the  men.  My  little  Kate  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  "  an  angel  dropped  down 
from  the  skies,  it  was" — according  to  her ;  and  it  was  always,  "  such  a  shame  not 
to  let  it  have  what  it  wanted,  a  dear,"  —  with  her  double-faced  ''bless  its 
dear  little  heart!"  and  "love  its  sweet  little  eyes!"  to  my  face;  and  then,  how 
she  would  beat  it,  and  pinch  it,  and  shake  it,  behind  my  back — oh  my !  She 
would  never  marry,  she  wouldn't,  oh  no  !  the  men  were  such  selfish  things, 
to  her  thinking,  that  she  couldn't  bear  the  sight  of  them — not  ehe ;  and  all  the 
while  she  wrould  be  lolling,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  day,  half  way  out  of  the 
window,  ogling  and  grinning  at  every  whipper-snapper  of  a  fellow  that  cams 
within  leer  of  the  place.  But  if  I  had  thought  for  a  moment,  I  might  have  known 
that  it  would  be  the  case.  Any  one  would  have  fancied,  I  dare  say,  that  I  wa? 
sick  and  tired  of  pretty  maids,  after  the  way  in  which  Miss  Susan  went  on.  But 
what  was  I  to  do  ?  Either  I  must  have  my  little  cherub  catching  the  expression 
of  some  common-looking  servant  girl,  or  else,  if  I  had  a  decent-looking  maid, 
with  a  pleasant  face  of  her  own  for  the  little  chick  to  look  at,  then  I  must  be 
p.agued  to  death  by  a  pack  of  idle  vagabonds  of  young  men,  always  dancing  at 
her  heels  wherever  she  went,  and  the  girl  looking  after  them  instead  of  my  little 
lamb.  Then  I  used  to  send  her  out,  like  a  stupid,  into  ftie  Regent's  Park,  for 
what  I  fancied  was  an  airing  for  the  child.  Pretty  airing,  indeed  !  But  more 
»f  this  hereafter. 

Well,  one  day,  just  after  the  new  cook  came  in,  I  had  packed  off  Miss  Inno- 
cence with  my  darling  poppit,  :u  her  little  carriage,  for  a  nice  hour's  ride  hi  the 
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park.  And  as  I  watched  little  Kate  down  the  street,  I  thought  she  did  look  s« 
nice  with  her  beautiful  white  feather  coming  over  her  straw  hat,  and  her  neat 
little  green  silk  pelisse,  which  I  had  made  on  purpose  for  the  little  darling  out 
of  my  old  scarf, — and  when  I  saw  Sarah  making  me  little  dear  shake  its  little, 
fat,  tiny  hand  to  me  across  the  road,  I  couldn't  help  saying  to  myself,  "\\Vli, 
I  'm  glad  the  girl 's  fond  of  it,  as  I  do  think  I  should  have  fretted  my  life  out.  if  I 
fancied  that  a  servant  of  mine  ill-treated  or  neglected  any  of  my  little  ones." 

Kitty's  little  dinner  had  been  ready  more  than  half-an-hour,  ami  yet  there  were 
no  signs  of  Sarah's  return  with  the  pet,  so  I  felt  sure  that  either  she  had  mistaken 
the  time,  or  else — as  it  was  a  very  fine  dav — had  gone  for  a  little  longer  walk 
than  usual;  and  then,  as  I  thought  a  mouthful  of  fresh  air  wouldn't  hurt  me,  and 
it  was  such  charming  weather,  I  ran  up  stairs  and  slipt  on  ray  bonnet  and  scarf. 
and  determined  on  going  and  meeting  them  as  they  came  home.  "Ah!'1  I  said 
to  myself,  while  I  was  putting  on  my  things,  "now  if  that  child  had  been  out 
with  any  other  person  than  a  steady  girl  like  Sarah,  I  should  have  been  very 
much  alarmed.  And  isn't  it  much  cheaper,  now,  to  give  a  pound  or  two  extra 
wages?  and  feel  assured  that  wherever  your  child  might  go,  and  however  long 
she  might  be  away  from  you,  she  is,  at  least,  out  of  harm's  way,  and  couldn't  be 
in  better  hands  even  if  she  were  at  home." 

So  off  I  went,  consoling  myself  in  this  way,  and  thinking  what  a  dinner  the 
little  poppit  would  make  after  being  out  in  the  air  so  long.  As  I  knew  Sarah  in 
general  promenaded  up  and  down  the  broad  walk,  because,  in  the  first  place, 
there  were  no  horses  and  carriages  there;  and,  secondly,  the  keepers  always 
take  care  to  protect  a  poor  lone  woman  from  insult,  as  she  said ;  as  I  knew  that  I 
should  be  sure  to  find  ner  there,  I  made  the  best  of  my  way  towards  that  Quarter. 
Just  as  I  had  got  about  half  way  down,  I  thought  I  saw  some  one  very  lilce  her 
coming  up  the  path  towards  me ;  but  when  I  looked  again,  I  was  satisfied  it 
couldn't  be  Sarah,  for  there  was  a  young  man  with  her,  who  was  continually 
poking  his  head  under  her  bonnet,  and  looking  up  in  her  face.  And  yet,  when 
the  young  woman  came  nearer,  I  knew  it  was  my  maid,  by  the  carriage  and  my 
little  Kitty's  bonnet  and  feather.  1  felt  convinced  that  the  poor  girl  was  making 
the  best  of  her  way  towards  the  keeper,  to  avoid  the  young  man's  persecutions, 
and  I  stcod  still,  expecting  every  minute  to  see  her  give  the  monkey  in  charge. 
But  when  I  beheld  my  lady  march  right  past  the  man  in  the  green  livery,  and, 
indeed,  with  her  head  turned  the  other 'way,  I  couldn't  help  §aying  to  myself— 
"Well,  now.  there's  deceit  for  you !  Oh!  you  hate  the  men,  do  you?"  And 
scarcely  had  I  said  it,  when  a  great  Newfoundland  dog  came  tearing  behind  the 
carriage,  and  turned  it  right  over  on  its  side;  and  though  my  little  pet  began 
screaming  away,  still  my  lady  was  so  wrapt  up  in  the  nonsense  the  fellow  wai 
stuffing  into  her  head,  that,  bless  yeu !  she  no  more  heard  the  screams  of  my 
darling  than  she  seemed  to  be  aware  the  carriage  was  upset ;  for  on  she  went, 
li:rtini»  away,  casting  die-away  looks  at  the  fellow,  and  tapping  his  bund  with 
her  trumpery  parasol,  as  much  as  to  say — "Go  along  with  you,  do,  you  naughty, 
naughty  man,"  while  she  kept  dragging  the  carriage  after  her,  tl.it  on  its  side,  as 
it  was,  and  my  little  beauty,  all  along  the  gravel,  as  if  it  had  bee 
ler.  Directly  I  saw  the  chaise  upset,  I  ran  towards  the  minx  as 
would  carry  me ;  but  even  then  I  couldn't  reach  her  in  time  enou 
pretty  cherub;  and  when  I  got  up  to  it — oh,  dear  me!  if  its  s 
wasn't  scored  all  over  like  crackling,  and  the  gravel  flicking  into 
all  the  world  like  a  bit  of  asphalte  pavement. 

I  could  have  looked  over  this  misfortune,  (although,  if  the  courteous  reader 
will  believe  me,  ray  little  Kate  has  got  some  of  the  prit*  in  her  cheeks  to  this 
very  day,  and  you  can  feel  the  gravel  under  the  skin,  like  the  stones  in  our- 
rants.)  but  it  was  the  woman's  wicked  deceit,  in  making  me  believe  that  she 
hated  the  very  sight  of  a  man,  that  set  roe  against  her.  But  I  pat  a  slop  to  those 
walks  in  the  Park  pretty  soon.  No  wonder  she  was  so  anxious  to  take  the  child 
out  to  do  it  good— a  toad  I 

What  made  me  not  like  to  part  with  her,  however,  *as,  that  she  teemed  so 
head  over  ears  in  love  with  my  little  beauty,  that  I  felt  quite  an  interest  in  the 
woman,  and  was  stupid  enough  to  believe,  that  if  I  could  only  ketp  her  away 
from  that  bothering  Regent's  Ark,  and  the  lawyers  elerks  out  of  place  that  are 
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always  lolloping  about  on  the  seats  there,  she  would  go  on  very  well.  Still,  not 
withstanding  all  the  affection  she  made  such  a  show  of  towards  my  little  life, 
Edward  and  I  used  to  remark  that  the  child  was  always  crying  when  it  was  up 
in  the  nursery;  and  when  we  asked  her  what  was  the  reason  of  it  all,  leave  her 
alone  for  having  some  taradiddle  always  ready  at  the  tip  of  her  tongue,  by  way 
of  answer.  Oh !  then  it  was  either  the  little  love  was  fretting  alter  its  dear 
mamma,  or  else  its  poor  teeth  were  wherreting  its  poor  soul  out,  and  the  little 
Goody  Two  Shoes  was  ready  to  tear  its  little  mouth  to  pieces,  it  was!  (Was 
there  ever  such  a  double-faced  crocodile  ?J  But  the  mystery  was  soon  cleared 
up;  for  one  fine  morning,  a  nice  old  silver-naired  gentleman  knocked  at  the  door 
a  few  minutes  after  my  lady  had  come  in  with  my  pet  from  its  airing,  (which  had 
done  it  so  much  good,  that  it  had  got  such  an  appetite  for  its  little  dinner,  I 
couldn't  tell !)  and,  like  a  good  old  soul,  said  he  had  called  to  tell  me  that  he 
had  seen  that  Miss  Sarah  of  mine  (who  was  so  fond  of  my  Kate  that  she  could 
eat  her !)  ill-treating  the  poor  little  dear  so  shamefully  in  the  open  streets,  that  he 
couldn't  help  following  her  home,  and  informing  me  of  it.  Directly  the  dear  old 
gentleman  had  gone,  I  had  my  little  cherub  down,  and  stripping  it,  lo !  and  be- 
hold, if  the  little  dear's  white  skin  wasn't  dappled  all  over  black  and  blue,  with 
the  pinches  that  deceitful,  hard-hearted  nurse  of  mine  had  given  it,  till  positively 
it  had  more  the  appearance  of  a  little  iron  grey  pony  than  a  human  being !  Oh  ! 
how  my  fingers  did  itch  to  be  about  the  creature ! 

So  I  got  rid  of  that  deceitful  bit  of  goods  very  soon,  I  can  assure  you;  and  so, 
indeed,  I  did  of  a  number  of  others  after  her;  for,  upon  my  word,  they  are  all 
alike,  whether  they  are  cooks,  or  housemaids,  or  nurserymaids,  or  pages,  or  foot- 
men, it's  the  same  story  over  and  over  again — worry,  worry — bother,  bother — 
from  morning  till  night,  and  not  a  moment's  peace  to  be  had  for  love  or  money. 
A  maid-of-all-work  was  quite  a  match  for  me;  but,  when  we  got  on  in  the  world, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  afford  a  footman — Lord  bless  me  !  I  was  positively  mad  from 
the  moment  I  got  up  to  the  moment  I  went  to  bed  again.  Now,  there  was  that 
lazy,  impudent,  fat  footman  of  a  Duffy.  I'm  sure  he  was — but  my  courteous 
readers  must  excuse  me  entering  into  particulars  at  present.  They  will  be  abJe 
to  judge  of  the  character  my  gentleman  was  from  Mr.  Cruikshank's  admirable 
plate.  But  it  wasn't  only  the  laziness  and  cool  impudence  of  the  fat  pig  that 
pleased  me,  but  he  had  a  horrid  way  of — but  I'm  sorry  to  say  I  must  resenre  it  all 
for  another  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

WHICH  PRINCIPALLY  CONSISTS  OF  A  QUIET  HALF  HOUR'S  TALE  ABOUT  THE  VIRTt  E5 
AND  AIRS  OF  THAT  GREAT,  BIG,  FAT,  OVERFED,  JOHN  DUFFY  OF  MIME,  WHO  WAf 
THE  FIRST  FOOTMAN  I  HAD  III  MY  SERVICE,  AND  WHO  COULDN'T  HAVE  BEEN  IN 
THE  HOUSE  MORE  THAN  A  WEEE,  I  'M  SURE,  BEFORE  (LUD-A-MERCY  ME  ! )  IF  I  DIDN'T 
DRAT  THE  DAY  WHEN  I  FIRST  SET  EYES  OH  HIM  ;  FOR  1  DECLARE  THE  FIT 
SUCH  AN  IMPUDENT  LOOK  WITH  HIM,  THAT  I  NEVER  SAW  HIS  FACE  BUT  I  DIDN'T 
LONG  FOR  THE  TIME  WHEN  I  SHOULD  SEE  HIS  BACK.  HE  VOS  A  PRETTY  FOOTMAN 
TO  BE  SURE. 

"  And  a  very  saucy  one, 

Heigh  ho!  Heigh  ho! 
He  walk'd  so  stiff,  and  looked  «o  smart, 
As  if  he  own'd  each  maiden's  heart ; 
I  could  have  bang'd  him,  for  my  part. 

Heigh  ho!  Heigh  bo!" 

POPULAR  Sowo — though,  injuttice  to  the  writer,  I  ought  to  add. 
that  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  adapting  the  latt  line  of  the 
highly  talented  poem  to  my  highly  excited  feelingt  ;  for,  at  John 
Dufy  never  had  any  "  K»x  DART"  of  "  His  OWN,"  of  court* 
I  couldn't  go  "WISHIKO"  with  the  poet,  that  the  monkey  "  FILT" 
any  tuch  fddlettickt ;  though  1  mutt  confett,  that  when  /'M 
MM  that  man  crawling  up  Hairs,  at  lazily  at  if  he  were  a  black 
beetle,  I  have  over  and  over  again  "  WISHED"  to  mytelf  I  only 
had  my  great  big  thawl-pin  handy,  M  that  I  could  have  made 

him  FEKL  THAT. 

OF  course,  when  I  had  once  risen  to  the  dignity  of  having  a  male  domestic  in 
my  establishment,  I  wasn't  going  to  make  such  a  great  silly  of  myself,  as  to  come 
down  again  to  the  wretchedness  of  having  nothing  but  a  pack  of  females  about 
one.  Accordingly,  I  gave  "  my  lord  and  master"  (as  Mr.  Edwartl  natters  himself 
he  is)  to  understand  as  much  in  double-quick  time.  A  fine  thing,  indeed,  I  said, 
it  would  be,  to  have  all  one's  good-natured  friends,  and  all  one's  precious  charita- 
ble neighbours,  (who  every  one  knows  are  always  sure  to  love  one  a«  themselves 
—oh  yes!)  pointing  at  one,  and  sneering  away  behind  one's  back  whenever  one 
went  out,  with  their  "  Oh,  dear  me !  only  to  think  that  the  poor  Sk — n — et — ns 
couldn't  afford  to  keep  on  that  grand  page  they  started,  for  more  than  one  q  u  . 
of  a  year;"  and  with  their  nasty,  double-faced  "pity  from  the  bottom  of  their 
hearts,  because  they  were  afraid  we  had  been  all  along  living  beyond  our  means." 

Hiit  Mr.  Edward  was  too  great  a  philosopher  by  half  to  care  a  snap  of  the  fin* 
gers  for  the  opinion  of  the  empty  world  or  the  feelings  of  his  poor  dear  wife,  of 
course— especially  when  it  would  cost  him  a  trumpery  five-and -twenty  pounds, 
and  a  suit  or  two  of  livery,  per  annum.  Consequently,  when  I  told  him  one  even- 
ing, after  I  had  treated  him  to  a  nice  sweet  little  dinner  of  a  leg  of  mutton,  stuffed 
with  sage  and  onions — pork-fashion — and  a  love  of  a  bread-pudding  to  follow— {[ 
always  make  it  a  rule  to  use  up  all  the  bits  of  bread  in  the  house,  at  least  once  a 
week — unless  indeed  we  have  any  illness  in  the  family,  and  they  are  wanted  for 
poultices — for,  as  I  believe  I  said  before  somewhere,  I  can't  bear  to  see  waste,) 
—Well,  when  I  told  Mr.  Edward,  I  repeat,  after  we  had  both  I  'm  sure  eaten 
more  than  was  good  for  us— (only  I  do  think  sage  and  onions  so  delipSous  when 
one  is  not  going  to  see  company,  and  one  can  only  get  one's  husband  just  to  take 
a  mouthful  or  so  of  it:  and  then,  'pon  my  word,  I  verily  believe,  I  could  devour 
my  own  dear  mother,  it  she  was  only  stuffed  with  plenty  of  it,  and  nicely  browned) 
— Well;  when  I  told  Mr.  Edward — I  repeat  for  the  second  time — just  after  we 
had  finished  every  bit  of  that  love  of  a  bread-pudding  (though  the  worst  of  it  was, 
I,  unfortunately,  would  go  putting  too  much  bread  in  it,  like  a  great  big  generous 
stupid  as  I  am,  and,  bother  take  it !  the  spongy  staff  does  swell  so  in  the  cook- 
ing, and  then  is  sure  to  set  to  work  and  soak  up  all  your  custard  in  such  a  way, 
that  'pon  my  word  and  honour,  when  the  love  came  to  table,  if  it  wasn't  like  so 
much  sop,  and,  positively,  I M  nave  bet  any  one  anything  there  wa.-n't  eunuch 
costard  left  in  the  whole  dish  to  fill  a  sixpenny  "  Circassian  Cream"  pot— «nd 
that 's  small  enough,  goodness  knows !  so  that  really  and  truly  it  looked  so  n 
riting  when  I  came  to  help  it,  that  it  was  hardly  fit  to  give  to  one's  parrot,  or  even 
to  let  the  servants  have,  by  way  of  a  treat.)— But  to  return :  well,  when  I  told  Mr. 
Edward— I  repeat  for  the  third  time— {for  plague  take  that  dinner,  I  cannot  get  it 
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out  of  my  head)  —  that  I  had  been  considering  for  a  long  time  whether  it  wouk! 
be  prudeiit  in  us  to  thijik  about  having  another  of  those  impudent  young  monkeys 
of  pages  in  our  house,  when,  for  the  matter  of  a  few  rubbishing  pounds  extra  a 


year,  we  could  get  a  nice,  steady,  handsome,  respectable-looking  man-servant, 
whose  livery.  I  was  sure,  wouldn't  come,  in  the  long  run,  to  one  penny  more,  if 

here'd  be 
bothering 


whose  livery.  1  was  sure,  wouldn't  come,  m  the  long  run,  to  one  penn) 

eo  much  as  tnat  disgraceful  young  scape-grace  of  a  Wittals  did  —  for  there  M  be 

no  silver  sugar-loaf  buttons  continually  to  find,  and  they,  with  those 


boys  in  livery,  cost  a  small  fortune  alone,  I  knew. 

Besides,  I  said — just  to  put  Edward  in  a  good  temper — a  man  of  his  naturally 
strong  judgment  must  be  well  aware  that  a  great  big  strapping  boy,  who  hadn't 
done  growing,  and  kept  running  up  so  fast  that  he  required  to  have  at  least  two 
tucks  let  out  of  his  trowsers  every  quarter,  must  eat  more  than  a  decent,  well- 
behaved,  abstemious  young  man  who  had  got  to  his  proper  size,  and  who  conse- 
quently wouldn't  be  always  getting  a  head  taller  per  annum  out  of  your  mutton 
and  beef.  And,  moreover,  I  added,  going  to  the  sofa  and  kissing  him,  as  I  saw 
him  smile,  with  what  at  the  time  I  foolishly  supposed  to  be  good  humour  —  "It 
will,  you  know,  my  dear,  look  so  highly  genteel,  and  give  one  such  a  standing  in 
the  world,  to  have  one's  door  opened  by  a  fine  good-looking  fellow,  with  pow- 
dered hair  and  a  pair  of  handsome  legs,  and  near  upon  six  feet  in  his  shoes." 
But,  oh  dear  bless  me,  no  !  Mr.  Edward  wouldn't  listen  to  such  stuff,  as  he  called 
it ;  and  must  needs  go  bursting  into  a  contemptuous  laugh,  telling  me  to  go  along 
with  me,  for  I  was  an  old  fool,  and  ought  to  have  more  sense  in  my  head  at  my 
time  of  life,  (my  time  of  life,  indeed  !  Well,  that  is  good !  Isn't  it,  gentle 
reader  ?) 

Of  course  it  was  the  old  story  over  and  over  again.  He  wasn't  going  to  bring 
himself  to  the  workhouse,  he  wasn't,  for  any  of  my  fine  fal-lal  notions.  As  for 
his  having  a  great,  fat,  lazy  footman,  sauntering  about  his  house,  and  eating  the 
very  bed  from  under  him,  he  wouldn't  think  of  it  for  a  moment ;  for  the  long  and 
short  of  it  was,  he  couldn't  afford  it,  especially  with  the  few  suits  that  he  had  then 
down  on  his  '  Chancery  Cause  Book ;'  and  the  world  seemed  to  have  come  to  such 
a  pass  now-a-days.  that  relations  and  partners  would  settle  all  their  disputes  ami- 
cably. So  I  merely  told  him,  that,  of  course,  I  couldn't  say  whether  his  trumpery 
Chancery  Cause  Book  would  allow  him  to  afford  me  a  footman  or  not ;  but  this  I 
could  and  I  would  say,  that  unless  something  was  done,  he  'd  have  to  afford,  some- 
how or  other,  to  pay  for  my  funeral  expenses  before  long  —  though,  perhaps,  I 
added,  with  my  usual  biting  sarcasm,  that  would  be  far  more  agreeable  to  him. 
Then,  bursting  into  tears,  I  went  on  saying,  "If  some  change  does  not  take  place, 
I  can  only  tell  you,  sir,  I  shall  fall  a  martyr  to  your  meanness  and  this  great  big 
house;  for  I  feel  myself  sinking  every  day  under  the  weight  of  it;  and  Doctor 
J — pp  himself  has,  ever  and  over  again,  said,  when  he  has  called  and  found  me 
here  nearly  fainting  with  fatigue,  'Why,  my  dear  madam,  will  we  over-exert 
ourselves  in  this  way?  Really,  we  are  too  attentive  and  good  a  housewife.  We 
are  not  fit  for  it — positively,  we  are  not.  Now,  we  ought  to  be  in  bed  in  our  pre- 
sent state  —  indeed,  we  ought  —  instead  of  being  up^he re,  ruining  our  naturally 
fine  constitution  in  this  way.  Mr.  Sk — n — st — n,  I  am  sure,  cannot  be  aware  of 
what  we  are  doing,  or  he  would  never  allow  us,  if  he  had  one  spark  of  feelir/*, 
to  be  killing  ourselves  by  inches  in  this  way.  Really,  my  dear,  good  lady  it 
comes  to  this  —  either  we  must  get  extra  help,  and  eat  little  and  good,  and  oft  n, 
or  depend  upon  it,  we  shall  be  in  our  graves  before  many  months  are  over  our 
heads.  Would  you  like  us  to  speak  to  our  good  worthy  husband  on  the  subject, 
for  I  am  sure  he  would  gladly  make  any  sacrifice,  rather  than  let  us  endanger  our 
precious  life  thus?"  And  what  reply  did  I  make  to  my  medical  attendant?  I 
asked  Edward,  with  an  indignant  look — why,  I  merely  said,  "No,  Dr.  J — pp,  my 
own  dear  Edward  will  tell  you  that  he  cannot  afford  it;  and  if  so,  perhaps  my 
funeral  expenses  will  fall  less  heavily  upon  him  than  having  an  extra  servant  in 
the  house." 

After  I  had  said  this,  I  sank  in  a  chair,  and  burying  my  face  in  a  sweet  pretty 
cambric  handkerchief,  with  a  very  rich  imitation  Valenciennes  border,  I  waited, 
sobbing,  as  if  my  heart  would  break,  to  see  whether  he  would  let  me  have  my 
footman  or  not;  and  expecting,  of  course,  that  every  minute  he  would  be  coming 
up  and  kissing  me,  and  telling  me  that  he  would  gladly  do  anything  I  liked  to 
make  his  own  sweet  angel  of  a  Carry  happy  and  comfortable. 

But,  drat  the  cold-hearted,  ill-natured  hyena,  he  only  burst  out  giggling  in  a 
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most  insulting  way,  and  said,  in  his  nasty,  unmeaning  slang,  "it  wouldn't  <fo, 
and  that  he  wasn't  quite  such  a  fool  as  I  seemed  to  take  him  lor."  So  I  jumped 
up  in  a  jiffey,  and  said  with  great  point,  and  looking  penknives  at  him,  "I  see 
what  it  i«.  sir ;  the  sage  and  onions  have  disagreed  with  you,  and  of  course  you're 
disgusted  with  the  whole  world,  and  your  poor  dear  wife  must  suffer  for  it." — 
and  then,  banging  the  door  to  with  all  my  might,  I  walked  quietly  up  to  our  bed- 
room, determined  to  read  my  lord  duke  a  strong  lesson,  and  just  let  him  see  that  I 
wasn't  a  worm. 

"That  footman  I'll  have,  if  I  die  for  it,"  I  exclaimed,  as  I  jumped  into  bed, 
and  turned  my  back  round  to  the  side  Mr.  Sk — n — si— n  usually  sleeps  upon. 

Next  day  I  caught  my  gentleman  out  so  nicely,  the  reader  don't  know;  and  I 
led  him  such  a  dance  the  reader  can't  tell.  Well,  the  fact  is,  I  didn't  feel  quite 
myself,  so  I  thought  I  might  as  well,  as  it  was  a  very  fine  morning,  pop  on  my 
beautiful  white  lace  bonnet,  and  my  sweet  imitation  Shetland  shawl,  (they  had 
only  just  come  in  then,  though  drat  it !  they  have  got  as  vulgar  as  vulgar  can  be 
lately,  and  what  I'm  to  do  with  mine  I  really  don't  know,  for,  like  a  ninny,  I 
thought  it  too  good  to  wear  every  day.  at  first ;  however,  as  I  wouldn't  be  seen  in 
it  :,uw  for  the  whole  world,  perhaps  I'd  better  make  a  great  favour  of  it,  and  give 
it  to  my  own  dear  mother.) — Well,  as  I  was  saying,  I  strolled  very  comfortably 
down  to  Regent-street,  just  to  take  a  passing  glance  at  some  of  the  lovely  new 
dresses  in  the  shops,  that  I  should  like  to  buy  if  I  could  only  afford  the  money; 
and  as  it  was,  I  was  as  near  as  two  pins  going  in  and  getting  two  or  three  of  the 
most  expensive,  and  sending  the  bill  in  to  Mr.  Edward,  just  as  a  lesson  to  him 
for  the  future  — but  the  worst  of  it  is,  I've  always  been  too  considerate  for  him 
by  half,  and  he  is  50  violent  at  times.  So  I  went  strolling  on  until,  I  declare,  if  I 
wasn't  right  at  the  bottom  of  Waterloo-place  before  I  knew  where  I  was,  and  felt 
myself  so  warm  and  faint  for  want  of  something,  that  I  said  to  myself,  1  may  as 
well,  now  I'm  here,  just  step  on  to  FarranceV,  and  treat  myself  to  a  lemon 


so  out  of  the  housekeeping;  for,  as  I  very  truly  observed,  it  would  be  a  hard  mat- 
ter if  I  couldn't  get  a  trifle  like  that  out  of  the  weekly  expenses  at  home;  and 
besides  Mr.  Edward  need  be  none  the  wiser,  fur  nothing  was  easier  than  to  put 
it  down  in  the  book  under  the  head  of  "Charities;"  and  really,  when  I  came  to 
think  of  it,  I  positively  blushed  to  remember  that  for  weeks  and  weeks  past  I 
hadn't  put  down  so  much  as  a  farthing  for  that  noblest  of  all  the  nine  virtues. 

Well,  when  I  got  to  Farrance's,  who  should  the  first  person  that  I  clapt  eye* 
upon  be,  but  my  Mr.  Edward  himself,  seated  like  a  prince  at  one  of  the  little 
marble  tables,  with  two  large  sixpenny  oyster  patties  before  him,  gormandizing 
away  like  a  pig,  as  he  is.  So  I  crept  np  to  him,  and,  pretending  I  had  seen  kirn 
through  the  window,  I  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "  So  you  are  going  to  the  workhouse, 
are  YOU,  my  fine  gentleman  1  Pretty  workhouse,  indeed!  I  never  saw  such  a 
workhouse.  And  you  can't  afford  to  have  a  footman  to  eat  the  very  bed  from 

r  you,  can't  you  ?  Of  course  you  can't,  if  you  come  here  every  day,  as  now 
I  plainly  see  you  do,  stuffing  yourself  with  oyster  patties,  and  sucn  like  indiges- 
tible extravagances,  when  I'm  sure  a  round  or  two  of  cold  toast,  nicely  done  up 
in  an  old  newspaper,  would  do  very  well  for  your  luncheon,  sir,  and  then  there 
would  be  no  occasion  for  your  poor,  dear,  overworked  wife  to  go  slaving  her  life 
out  to  save  you  the  expense  of  another  servant,  as  you  know  she  does.  Augh  !  I 
can't  bear  such  gluttony.— Here,  waitress,"  I  exclaimed,  "  bring  me  a  lemon  ioe 
and  a  Bath  bun  or  two.  with  a  few  almond  cakes,  if  you  please/'  And  then  I 
went  on,  scolding  him  for  his  disgusting  greediness,  and  eating  by  turns,  until.  I 
declare,  when  the  time  came  for  that  selfish  pig  of  an  1  >  pay,  and  toe 

l  woman  at  the  counter  asked  me  what  I  had  had,  if  I  hadn't  to  tell  her  that 
I  bad  taken  two  lemon  waters,  and  three  of  those,  (pointing  to  the  B.v 
and  two  of  those,  (pointing  to  the  raspberry  puffs ;)  ana  two  more  of  those,  (\ 
ing  to  the  gooseberry  tarts;)  and,  let  roe  see— yes,  I  think,  either  three  or  four  of 
those,  (pointing  to  the  almond  cakes) — though,  between  ourselves,  I  was  certain 
I  had  eaten  at  least  six  of  the  hollow  delicious  things,  for  I'm  very  fond  of  them ; 
but,  of  course,  all  pastry  cooks  know  very  well  that  ladies  never  can,  or,  at  least, 
never  will  tell  them  exactly  to  a  paltry  penny  cake  or  two  what  they  have  bad, 
and  the  people  in  the  shop  take  good  care  to  increase  the  price  of  their  article* 
accordingly. 

When  that  precious  beauty  of  a  Mr.  Edward  came  home  that  evening,  I  wasn't 
foiag  to  be  such  a  stupid  as  to  let  the  capital  discovery  I  had  made  drop  in  • 
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minute ;  so  all  dinner-time  I  went  on  apologizing  that  I  had  got  none  of  the  oystef 
patties  for  him,  which  he  seemed  so  partial  to;  and  asking  him  whether  they 
allowed  such  delicacies  in  the  workhouse  he  was  going  to  in  su.-h  a  hurry,  and 
saying  a  whole  troop  of  other  nice  tantali/ing  things,  until  I  made  him  so  wild, 
that  he  went  on  in  such  a  way,  and  said  such  unwarrantable  things  to  me.  and 
kept  on  vowing  that  I  should  not  have  the  footman  I  wanted,  in  surh  a  frightful 
manner,  that  at  last  bang  went  the  door  to  again,  and  up  stairs  I  bounced  to'  bed 
saying,  "I'll  soon  let  you  see  whether  I'll  have  the  footman  or  not,  my  fine 
Turk ;  for  if  I  'm  not  as  ill  as  ill  can  be,  until  I  have  a  man-servant  safe  in  the 
house,  why  my  name 's  not  Sk — n — st — n." 

All  that  night  through  I  had  the  spasms  so  bad,  that  I  took  good  care  Mr. 
Edward  didn't  have  a  wink  of  sleep j  and  next  morning,  just  as  he  was  shaving 
himself,  and  promising,  that  if  I  wanted  an  extra  servant,  I  might  have  a  parlour- 
maid (like  his  impudence,  indeed  !)  I  had  such  a  violent  attack  of  hysterics, 
that  any  one,  to  have  heard  my  screams  (and  I  'm  sure  they  must  have  been 
audible  at  least  a  hundred  villas  off),  would  have  thought  that  Mr.  Sk — n — st — n 
was  ill-treating  me.  Just  before  he  went  down  stairs.  I  called  him  to  the  bedside, 


my  uying  uay.  "  uo  you  icei  in  pain,  men,  my  love  i"  ne  saiu.  "  wriere  is  it? 
Tell  me,  my  duck."  "  Of  course  I  did,"  I  answered ;  and  throwing  up  the  whites 
of  my  eyes,  and  biting  my  lip,  as  if  in  great  agony,  I  begge<  turn  ''  Not  to  duck 
me,  as  he  was  the  cause  of  it  all,  and  that  he  might  thank  hu  stars  that  his  ill- 
treatment  hadn't  so  completely  shattered  my  nerves  as  to  hav*  bi  ought  on  St. 
Vitus's  dance," — and  so  it  certainly  would,  only,  to  tell  the  reader  the  truth,  I 
didn't  know  the  step  of  that  most  frightful  of  all  dances ;  and  1  recollect  when 
my  aunt  Rawlings  had  it  very  severely,  it  seemed  to  me  much  more  difficult  to 
manage  than  the  double-shuffle  in  the  College  Hornpipe,  so  that  as  for  keeping 
that  up  all  about  the  house  for  a  whole  week,  why  it  was  more  than  I  chose  to  do. 

As  the  reader  may  well  imagine,  I  had  our  medical  adviser  round  jfretty  soon, 
for  I  knew  Mr.  Edward  hated  doctors'  bills,  and  Mr.  J — pp  would  be  sure  to  agree 
with  me,  it  was  Neuralgia,  as  your  doctors  always  say  it  is  that,  when  they  can't 
exactly  make  out  what  it  is  that  ails  a  lady.  So  when  he  came  round,  he  told 
Edward  great  care  must  be  taken  of  me,  and  I  was  to  be  kept  quite  quiet,  and 
free  from  all  annqyance,  as  I  was  suffering  from  as  severe  an  attack  of  the  nerves 
as  he  ever  recollected  to  have  met  with  in  the  whole  course  of  his  extensive  prac- 
tice, adding,  that  it  wasn't  to  be  wondered  at,  as  it  was  very  prevalent  among  the 
ladies  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  just  then;  and  that,  indeed,  he  was  attending 
several  persons  of  quality  at  that  time  for  the  very  same  thing.  After  this,  he 
§ent  me  round  some  very  nice  sweet  draughts,  and  some  of  the  most  delicious 
tinctures  I  think  I  ever  tasted  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life,  which  used  to  make 
me  feel  so  beautiful  and  "tippy"  afterwards,  my  lady  readers  can't  tell. 

All  that  week  I  had  my  breakfast  in  bed,  and  what  made  me  enjoy  it  more 
than  any  thing  else  was,  I  knew  Mr.  Edward  hated  to  pour  out  his  own  tea,  and 
butter  his  own  toast  of  a  morning,  because  it  interfered  with  his  newspaper. 
Only  the  worst  of  breakfasting  in  bed  is,  that  bother  take  it !  the  crumbs  will  get 
all  over  the  sheets,  and  if  one  happens  to  have  dry  toast,  they  are  so^hard,  and 
do  scrub  a  poor  body  so,  that  really  one  might  just  as  well  lie  upon  sand-paper-~for 
the  comfort  of  the  thing  j  and  drat  it,  do  what  you  will,  you  can't  get  them  out 
of  the  bed  again,  until  the  things  are  taken  off  and  well  shaken. 

When  I  went  down  stairs,  after  the  fourth  day,  I  laid  myself  upon  the  sofa,  and 
was  too  ill  to  eat  a  thing;  though  Mr.  Edward  would  come  to  my  side,  and  beg 
and  pray  of  me  just  to  take  a  mouthful  for  his  sake.  But  no !  I  told  him,  with  a 
sigh,  I  was  too  weak  to  take  anything  beyond  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  little  dry  toast 
(for,  of  course,  after  the  couple  of  good  large  mutton  chops  that  I  took  good  care 
to  have  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  I  hadn't  much  of  an  ^appetite  left  for  dinner, 
especially  as  I  wouldn't  let  my  gentleman  have  any  thing  particularly  nice — say 
ing  to  myself,  "If  we  can't  afford  a  footman — I'm  sure  w'e  can't  afford  dainties!") 

And  so  I  went  on  with  my  severe  attack  of  Neuralgia,  getting  worse  and  worse, 
and  making  my  grand  Turk  breakfast  by  himself,  and  dine  by  himself — and  get 
out  of  bed  at  all  hours  of  the  night  to  give  me  my  delicious  tinctures,  and  never 
even  condescending  to  speak  to  him,  unless  it  was  to  tell  him,  with  a  sigh,  how 
ill  aud  weak  I  felt, — and  that  I  knew  it  was  all  owing  to  my  over-exertions  about 
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tfte  great  big  nouse, — and  continually  reminding  him  too  that  he  had  inly  him 
•elf  to  blame  for  it,  as  I  had  given  him  fair  warning  of  what  would  be  . 
quence  of  his  unfeeling  meanness,— and  then  asking  him  quietly  • 
wasn't  better  now  to  pay  the  money  for  a  footman,  instead  of  seeing  his  poor, 
dear,  fond,  foolish  wife  suffering  so  acutely  as  she  was,  and  having  to  pay,  at 
least,  double  or  treble  as  much  in  those  horrid  doctor's  bills  for  her, — and  so  [ 
went  on,  I  say,  until,  upon  my  word,  oue  Monday  evening  (for  I  remember 
Edward  had  the  boiled  knuckle  of  veal  cold  for  dinner  which  I'd  given  him  hot 
on  the  Sunday),  I  was  lying  on  the  sofa  groaning  away,  and  my  gentleman  was 
seated  by  me  after  dinner,  looking  quite  repentant,  and  asking  me  whether  I 
thought  Mr.  J — pp  was  doing  me  good,  and  a  whole  troup  of  other  civil  things, 
when  I  said — with  a  sigh  that  seemed  to  cut  him  to  the  quick,  thank  goodness!— 
i;  It's  too  late  now,  Edward  dear;  I  told  you  I  was  sinking  fast,  but  you  wouldn't 
believe  it  then,  and  now  I  feel  satisfied  that  I  sha'n't  trouble  you  with  my  presence 
here  much  longer."  "  For  Heaven's  sake  !  Carry,  my  love,  don't  go  on  in  that 
way !"  he  exclaimed,  pressing  my  hand  between  his  two  palms.  "  Is  there  any- 
thing I  can  set  for  you,  dearest  I"  "That  footman  I  spoke  to  you  about."  I  re- 
plied, <s  perhaps  might  have  relieved  me  at  one  time  :  but  now  " — I  added,  as  if 
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in  pain,  "  there  is  no  hope.  You  will  be  kind  to  my  little  darling  toodle-loodle- 
lumpty,  when  its  poor  dear  mother's  no  more,  and  take  care  when  the  little  trot 
prows  up  that  sA«'s  not  killed  in  this  great  big  house  for  want  of  a  footman." 
Here  that  Edward  gave  two  or  three  pathetic  snivels,  and  commenced  feeling  for 
his  pocket-handkerchief.  So  as  I  saw  he  was  beginning  to  melt,  I  continued,  in 
a  low,  solemn  voice,  "  When  I  am  gone,  promise  me,  Edward — you  wont  marry 
again — and  you  will  put  upon  my  tombstone  that  I  was  a  'TENDER  AND  AFFEC- 
VTE  WIPE,'  and  'UNIVERSALLY  REGRETTED' — and  now  I  come  to  think  of  it, 
Edward  dear,  it  would  look  charming  if  you  were  to  add  those  beautiful  lines  of 
*  Affliction  sore  long  time.  I  bore.1  and  wind  up  with  'she  fell  a  martyr  to  the  team 
of  a  footman,'  brought  in  nicely  somehow."  This,  I'm  proud  to  say,  was  a  severe 
home-thrust ;  and  on  looking  at  my  fine  gentleman,  if  I  didn't  see  a  beautiful  lit- 
tle tear  in  the  corner  of  each  of  his  eyes ;  and  thank  goodness,  by  staring  as  hard 
as  ever  I  could  at  one  of  the  roses  in  the  carpet,  and  drawing  the  air  in  up  my 
nose,  I  was  lucky  enough  to  squeeze  out  two  or  three  tears  myself — so  that  at  last 
I  worked  upon  the  hard-hearted  monster's  feelings  in  such  a  way,  that  he  turned 
round  and  told  me  if  I  thought  a  footman  would  be  any  relief  to  me,  for  goodness 
sake  to  get  one,  only  I  was  not  to  give  way  to  low  spirits  as  I  did.  But  I  merely 
answered,  "  No,  thank  you,  dearest,  dearest  Edward ;  you  must  not  go  to  any  ex- 
pense to  please  me  in  my  last  moments— you  cannot  afford  it."  "  Do  not  say  no, 
dear  Carry,"  he  answered,  "  you  must  ana  shall  have  one !"  "  No,  no,"  I  replied, 
groaning  as  if  in  severe  agony;  "you  cannot  afford  it,  and  I  will  not  listen  t" 
"  What  T — not  to  please  your  own  Edward,  my  lamb,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice, 
putting  his  lips  close  to  my  ear.  "  To  please  her  own  Edward,"  I  returned,  with 
affection,  "his  lamb  will  do  anything;"  and  then  throwing  my  arms  round  his 
neck,  I  put  an  end  to  that  awkward  business. 

"Ha,  In  !  Mr.  Edward,  my  fine  gentleman,"  I  couldn't  for  the  life  of  me  help 
exclaiming  to  myself,  whilst  I  was  kissing  him,  "I  said  I'd  have  a  footman,  if  I 
died  for  it,  and  a  footman  I've  got,  and  the  best  of  it  is,  too,  I've  made  a  favour  of 
accepting  what  I  wanted— and  what  is  so  delightful  to  a  poor  dear  married  lady 
as  that?" 

I  was  getting  well  as  quick  as  ever  I  decently  could,  when  I  was  nearly  thrown 
back ;  and  I  really  thought  I  should  be  obliged  to  have  a  relapse.  The  fact  is, 
tad  a  nasty  tiff  about  the  livery ;  for,  upon  my  word,  if  Mr.  Edward  was  not 
tor  putting  the  fellow  into  plain  clothes  —  a  likely  thing!  I  said,  and  perhaps 
have  him  mistaken  for  some  of  my  relations.  But  I  pretty  soon  gave  my  centle- 
man  to  understand  that  I  would  have  nothing  short  of  a  livery  in  my  house; 
when,  of  course,  off  he  went,  talking  some  more  of  his  highflown  radical  alani* 
about  liveries  being  "  low  things,"  and  "  badges  of  servitude."  Bodges  of  - 
tude,  indeed !  as  if  I  did  not  know  they  were,  long  ago ;  and,  to  confess  the 
truth,  that  was  just  the  very  reason — as  I  told  htm  —  why  I  stool  out  for  one. 
Did  he  for  one  moment  fancy  that  I  was  such  a  great  big  silly  as  to  po  to  the  ex- 
pense of  a  man-servant  to  have  him  going  in  and  out  of  my  house,  looking  at  dis- 
reputable as  a  country  curate.  For  my  part,  I  said,  nothing  would  please  me  better 
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—  if  it  was  only  the  fashion — than  to  put  a  beautiful  braes  collar  round  his  neck, 
with  our  name  and  address  nicely  engraved  on  it,  so  that  he  might  go  about  like  a 
Newfoundland  dog,  and  people  know  whose  property  he  was.  So  I  begged  1 
might  hear  no  more  of  such  fal-lal  nonsense;  and  that,  if  he  did  not  wish  to  make 
me  ill  again,  he  would  drop  the  subject  without  saying  another  word  about  it. 

Well.  I  suppose,  if  I  saw  one,  I  saw  a  hundred  great,  big,  hulking  fellows,  who 
came  after  my  situation,  and  who  were  so  grand,  that,  bless  us  and  save  us  !  one 
would  have  fancied  that  they  had  been  brought  up  as  clerks  in  some  government 
office,  and  had  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  large  salaries  for  doing  nothing  all 
their  lives.  Out  of  the  bunch,  I  picked  that  John  Duffy — drat  him  ! — for  he  was 
the  best,  to  my  way  of  thinking.  When  he  applied  for  the  place,  he  was  a  nice, 
decent,  genteel-looking  body,  of  rather  a  slim  figure  than  otherwise,  and  he 
seemed  so  willing  —  assuring  me  that  he  was  ready  to  make  himself  generally 
useful,  (all  of  which  I  can  now  very  well  understand  —  especially  the  thinness — 
for  be  had  been  six  months  out  of  a  situation.) 

The  livery  I  had  made  for  that  John  Duffy  was  one  of  the  sweetest  things 
when  it  was  new.  certainly.  Every  article  of  the  entire  suit  was  of  a  different 
colour.  I  ordered  the  tailor  to  make  me  a  love  of  a  white  coat,  and  a  pet  of  a 
canary  waistcoat,  and  a  perfect  duck  of  a  pair  of  bright  crimson  plush  knee  what- 
d'ye-call-'ems  —  the  name  of  the  things  escapes  me  just  at  the  present  moment. 
Mr.  Edward,  in  his  nasty,  perverse  way,  would  have  it  that  Duffy  would  look 
more  like  a  Macaw  in  such  fine  feathers  than  a  Christian  :  but  I  soon  put  a  stop 
to  his  sneers,  for  I  asked  him  pretty  plainly,  what  the  dickens  that  was  to  me  ? 
Of  course  I  wanted  all  the  world  to  know  that  I  had  got  a  footman,  and  as  I  didn't 
see  anything  to  be  ashamed  of  in  it,  I  took  good  care  to  publish  it  as  conspicu- 
ously, and  in  as  many  colours,  as  a  Vauxhall  posting-bill. 

But  it  seemed  as  if  Fate  had  put  me  down  in  her  black  books,  for  really  and 
truly  that  John  Duffy  couldn't  have  been  in  the  house  above  a  month,  before  he 
got  so  gross  and  so  fat,  and  did  make  flesh  so  fast,  that  I'm  sure  it  would  have 
required  nothing  short  of  a  suit  of  vulcanized  india-rubber  to  have  kept  pace  with 
him.  As  for  asking  him  to  pick  up  anything,  bless  you!  I  no  more  dared  to  do 
it  than — than  I  don't  know  what ;  for  as  sure  as  the  porpoise  stooped  for  anything, 
bang !  would  go  either  the  strings  of  his  waistcoat  or  else  crack  !  would  fly  all 
the  beautiful  silver  buttons  off  the  knees  of  his— a— of  his  thing-me-jiga.  (dear 
me,  I  shall  forget  my  own  name  next.)  When  that  monkey  of  a  Wittals  was 
with  me,  he  nearly  drove  me  out  of  my  mind  by  growing  upwards,  but  that  pig 
of  a  Duffy  fairly  sent  me  stark  staring  mad,  by  growing  sideways  —  drat  him  ! 
Wittals,  to  have  looked  any  way  decent,  wanted  trousers  made  to  pull  out  like 
telescopes;  but  that  abominable  Duffy,  in  order  to  have  been  kept  merely 
respectable,  must  have  had  a  coat  and  waistcoat  made  to  expand  like  an  ac- 
cordion. If  Wlttals's  mulberry  pantaloons  required  a  tuck  to  be  let  out  at  the 
bottom  at  l^ast  once  a  month,  I'm  sure  that  Duffy's  canary  vest  needed  another 
gore  to  be  let  in  at  the  back  quite  as  often.  Really,  the  sixth  week  after  the 
great  whale  had  been  in  my  kitchen,  if  he  hadn't  grown  nearly  five  waistcoat 
buttons  stouter  upon  the  good  things  out  of  my  larder,  and,  before  two  months 
were  over  my  head,  if  I  hadn't  to  put  in  behind  a  great  wedge  of  shalloon  —  in 
the  shape  of  a  large  sippet,  to  get  it  to  meet  anyhow.  The  way  in  which  the 
man's  chin,  too,  kept  on  increasing  was  positively  frightful  for  a  thrifty  housewife 
to  behold.  '  Chin  upon  chin,  did  T  see  grow  under  my  very  eyes,  until  at  last  they 
bulged  out  over  his  neckcloth,  for  all  the  world  like  half  a  melon.  And  no  won- 
der!  for  the  quantity  that  man  would  eat  was  positively  as  if  he  was  going  into 
training  for  an  apoplexy;  and  it  wasn't  quantity  alone  he  wanted,  but,  bless  me! 
quality  as  well !  As  for  cold  meat,  over  and  over  again,  have  I  seen  him  trying 
to  turn  his  nose  up  at  it;  but,  unfortunately  for  him,  it  was  a  snub,  and  do  what 
he  would,  he  couldn't  turn  it  up  any  higher.  But,  though  Mr.  Duffy  objected  to 
cold  meat  for  dinner,  yet  he  could  manage  to  make  away  with  a  pound  or  two 
of  it  for  his  breakfast  and  supper.  And,  mercy-on-me !  even  the  common 
household  bread  wasn't  good  enough  for  his  royal  highness's  delicate  stomach  ' 
Oh.  no !  he  must  needs  go  pampering  himself  with  the  digestive  cottages  I  had 
expressly  for  myself  of  a  morning.  As  for  good  wholesome  salt  butter,  too,  at 
one-and-one,  I  declare  he  wouldn't  so  much  as  soil  his  mouth  .with  it;  not  he! 
but  he  'd  wait  till  our  butter-dish  came  down,  and  then  wouWn'f  he  fall  to  at  oui 
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fresh  at  one-and-eight,  and  spread  it  on  a  large  bit  of  my  digestive  cottage — yes f 
as  thick  as  stucco. 

The  beauty  of  it  was,  too,  the  fatter  he  got  upon  ray  food,  the  lazier  he  grew 
ever  my  work,  for  really  it  seemed  as  difficult  lor  him  to  crawl  along,  as  if  he 
one  of  those  heavy  inactive  things  your  city  folks  will  call  "lively  turtle ;" 
and  a!)  the  way  up  stairs  one  might  hear  him  breathing  as  hard  as  a  pavior,  and 
puffing  and  blowing  away  like  a  railway  engine.  When  he  came  up,  too,  there 
he  'd  be,  with  his  face  looking  as  greasy  and  dirty  as  the  newspaper  we  have 
half  price  from  the  coffee-shop,  and  his  forehead  as  dewy  as  our  kitchen  window 
on  a  washing  day.  But  what  annoyed  me  more  than  all  was,  that,  do  what  I 
would,  I  could  not,  for  the  life  of  me,  get  the  nasty  bristly  pig  to  shave  his  ugly 
red  beard  of  a  morning ;  and  there  I  should  have  him  bringing  the  dinner  things 
up  with  his  four  chins  looking  as  rough  and  rusty  as  so  many  rasped  French  rolls. 

The  fellow,  too,  was  so  conceited,  that  really  there  was  no  bearing  with  him j 
for  instance,  if  I  left  him  in  the  parlour  dusting  the  chairs,  or  rubbing  the  tables, 
directly  my  back  was  turned,  off  he  'd  be  to  the  pier  glass,  and  get  attitudinizing 
before  it,  and  arranging  the  nasty,  greasy,  figure  6  curl  he  had  in  the  middle  of 
his  forehead,  with  fiis  nasty  oily  fingers,  or  else — drat  his  impudence*! —nothing 
would  suit  him,  but  be  most  go  to  the  sideboard,  and  take  out  the  clothes-brush, 
or,  if  that  wasn't  handy,  the  semicircular  one  we  had  to  sweep  the  crumbs  off  the 
table-cloth  with,  and  begin  scrubbing  away  at  his  hair  with  it.  And  the  nuisance 
of  it  was,  bother  take  it 1  I  would  make  the  fellow  wear  powder,  so  that,  if  ever 
I  went  to  brush  my  beautiful  black  German  velvet  dress,  there  I  should  have  it 
with  Ion?  white  streaks  upon  it  like  the  inside  of  a  backgammon  board,  and  all 
smelling  of  hair-powder  and  pomatum  as  strong  as  that  Duffy's  livery  hat. 

Then  of  an  evening,  nothing  would  suit  my  lord  duke  but  he  must  needs  go 
lolling  against  the  post  of  the  street-door  with  his  great  big  lumpy  legs — like  the 
balustrades  on  Waterloo  Bridge  —  crossed  one  over  the  other,  picking  his  teeth 
with  a  bit  of  one  of  my  pens,  and  ogling  the  girls,  and  making  a  noise  with  his 
lips  after  them  as  they  went  by — as  if  he  was  a  perfect  Adonis  in  plush — a — in 
plush — (tut !  tut !  it  is  very  strange !  I  never  can  remember  the  name  of  those 
what-d'ye-call-'eras).  Or  if  he  wasn't  at  the  street-door,  wasting  my  time  against 
the  post  there,  the  monkey  would  be  perched  up  on  the  top  step  of  the  area  lad- 
der, with  his  cauliflower  head  poked  over  the  rails,  and  either  in  full  gossip  with 
what  he  made  me  believe  was  his  washerwoman  ft  he  wretch  !)  or  else  sneering 
away  at  the  policeman,  or  making  game  of  the  soldiers  as  they  passed  the  house. 
—both  of  whom,  he  told  our  cook,  who  told  me,  were  low-class  hanimals,  and 
people  that  he  could  not  condescend  to  sit  down  to  table  with  —  so  there  was 
no  use  basking  on  'em.  The  consequence  of  this  was.  that  if  I  had  to  ring 
once  of  an  evening  for  him,  I  had  to  ring  at  least  a  Hundred  times  before  1 
could  get  him  to  hear  me.  And  when  he  did  hear  me,  sneak  would  go  to 
the  street-door,  and  in  he  would  come  all  of  an  imitation  hurry,  buttoning  up 
his  waistcoat  as  if  he  had  been  dressing.  Only  let  me  stir  out  of  the  house, 
too,  for  a  mintte,  and  as  sure  as  eggs  are  eggs,  I  should  find  him  when  I  came 
back  with  his  four  chins  resting  comfortably  on  the  top  of  our  parlour  blinds,  and 
staring  tut  of  window  with  all  his  mijrht — as  if  he  was  a  lord  bishop  of  the  land, 
and  hud  nothing  to  do,  and  there  were  no  such  things  as. tea-cups  to  wash  up,  or 
h  plate  to  clean, — which  latter  article,  as  every  married  lady  knows,  is  only 
a  cheap  substitute  for  silver,  provided  you  're  nibbing  it  up  every  quarter  of  an 
hi'iir,  and  if  you're  not,  why  it  looks  more  like  a  very  expensive  sifbsiitule  for 
bra**.  Though,  as  for  washing  up  the  tea-things !  I  really  don't  suppose  the 
corpulent  puppy  did  it  above  half-a-dozen  times,  at  most,  all  the  while  he  was 
with  me.  For,  what  do  you  think,  gentle  reader,  the  nasty  good-for-nothint' 
ceil ful,  carney ing  peacock  used  to  dot  Why  it  he  usen't  to  give  that  sn 
stupid  cook  of  mine— who  ought  to  have  known  better  at  her  time  of  life— «  kiss, 
to  get  her  to  do  it  for  him ;  and  I  suppose  that  be  munt  have  thought  his  slobber- 
ings  particularly  precious,  for,  positively,  if  the  red-haired  monkey  didn't  go  offer- 
ing the  same  high  terms  to  the  maids,  if  they  would  only  fill  his  coal  scuttles  for 
and — I  blush  for  my  sex  when  I  say  it — the  minxes  used  to  do  it  at  the 
paltry  price.  What  they  can  have  seen  in  the  man,  I  'm  sure  I  can't  make 
and  I  'm  certain  th<  y  didn't  know  one  thinjr— -any  more  •  i-lf  did  at  that 

time — or  they  never  could  have  allowed  him  to  trifle  with  their  very  best  affec- 
tions in  the  ithameful  way  be  did—*  nasty,  wicked,  deceitful  "MARRIED  MAM  I" 
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— and  that 's  what  he  was !  When  the  wretch  came  to  me,  he  told  me  he  wru 
t  confirmed  bachelor;  but  his  livery  (though  shamefully  spotted)  was  not  half 
worn  out,  when,  to  my  horror,  I  discovered  that  the  brute  was  a  hopeless,  inex- 
tricable Benedict,  with  not  only  a  fond  wife  to  support — out  of  my  larder — but 
no  less  than  seven  little  incumbrances  to  bring  up — on  my  cold  meat,  hang  'em  ! 
As  a  woman,  of  course,  I  'm  for  universal  matrimony  all  over  the  world — though 
with  regard  to  those  necessary  evils  called  servants,  I  must  confess,  I  am  of  a 
totally  different  opinion.  For  my  part,  I  would  have  them  all  bound  by  law  to 
remain  as  single,  all  their  days,  as  spiders.  But  from  the  parental  turn  of  the 
Footmen,  Housemaids,  and  Cooks  of  the  nineteenth  century,  I  'm  afraid  no  Act 
of  Parliament  could  be  made  binding  enough  to  prevent  the  fond  stupids  from 
plunging  headlong  into  wedlock  and  a  chandler's  shop ;  and  when  they  find  that 
a  bountiful  Providence  doesn't  send  customers  as  quick  as  it  does  children  to  such 
people,  then  of  course  the  husband  and  the  father  again  becomes  the  footman 
and  the  bachelor,  drat  him  ! — while  the  wife  and  the  mother  gets  her  daily  bread 
for  her  children  out  of  her  mangle,  and  her  daily  meat  for  them  out  of  your  pan- 
try !  In  my  eyes,  the  only  way  to  prevent  this  frightful  state  of  things,  is  for  us 
housekeepers  to  see  whether  or  not,  by  the  high  wages  we  are  now  giving  for 
men-servants,  we  couldn't  prevail  upon  some  of  the  poor  Catholic  priests — who 
everybody  knows  have  taken  the  vow  of  perpetual  celibacy — to  put  on  a  toupee, 
and  enter  our  service  as  footmen, — though,  of  course,  from  the  proverbial  warm- 
hearted disposition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  "imirald  isle,"  it  might  be  as  well  to 
give  notice — even  in  such  a  case — that  "no  Irish  need  apply." 

For  more  than  a  month  I  thought  that  Duffy  was  as  single  as  the  very  Glouces- 
ter he  had  for  cheese,  and  so  I  should  have  believed  him  to  my  dying  day,  had  I 
not  noticed  that  he  not  only  seemed  too  attentive  by  half  to  his  washerwoman — 
who  afterwards  turned  out  to  be  his  draggle-tail  hussey  of  a  wife — but  also  that 
the  bundles  of  dirty  clothes  he  sent  to  the  wash,  were  considerably  more  corpu- 
lent, than,  from  the  usual  dirty  appearance  of  his  linen,  I  should  have  been  led 
to  expect.  And  it  wasn't  long  before  I  found  out  the  cause  of  it  all ;  for  one  fine 
Monday  morning,  I  happened  to  go  into  the  pantry,  and  there  lay  the  usual  stout 
bundle  of  dirty  linen,  belonging  to  John  Duffy,  Esquire.  When  I  opened  it  on 
the  sly,  I  thought  I  should  have  fainted.  There  they  were — very  pretty  indeed  , 
— two  pair  of  cotton  stockings — one  pair  of  cold  fried  soles — one  cotton  night-cap 
— half  a  raspberry  jam  tart — one  day  shirt — a  large  piece  of  a  beef-steak  pie — two 
dickies — six  tallow  candles — four  white  cravats — a  hunk  of  cold  bacon — one  pair 
of  drawers  —  and  upon  my  honour,  near  upon  half  a  hundred  weight  of  coals 
stuffed  inside  of  them. 

But  the  beauty  of  it  was,  that  not  content  with  robbing  me  of  my  meat  and 
coals,  and  candles  and  things,  the  villain  must  set  to  work  pilfering  our  wine  aa 
well  ;  and  whenever  Mr.  Sk — n — st — n  told  him  to  decanter  a  bottle  of  port,  or 
even  sherry,  I  declare  if  the  fellow  didn't,  while  he  stood  at  the  sideboard,  with 
his  back  turned  to  us,  fill  a  good  sized  physic- bottle  out  of  it  every  time,  for  his 
own  private  drinking.  For  a  long  time  it  struck  me,  that  less  wine  went  to  the 
quart  bottle  than  is  usual  even  with  wine-merchants;  but  I  attributed  this  to  the 
improvements  which  are  going  on  in  glass  manufactories  so  rapidly,  thaf  bottles, 
apparently  the  same  size  as  they  used  to  be,  are  made,  by  some  invisible  arrange- 
ment at  the  bottom,  to  hold  twice  as  little  as  they  used  to  do;  while  they  seem 
to  be  getting  less  and  less  so  fast,  that  soon,  instead  of  two  pints  making  one 
quart,  in  wine  and  beer  measure,  as  our  schoolmasters  foolishly  taught  us  to  be- 
lieve, we  shall  find  it  just  the  very  reverse;  for  shortly,  the  "Honourable  Com- 
pany of  Free  Vintners"  will  teach  us  that  two  quarts  make  one  pint. 

Of  course,  from  this  I  suspected  something  was  wrong,  and  longed  for  the  time 
when  I  should  find  my  gentleman  out.  Accordingly,  one  day  seeing  that  Mr. 
Duffy  was  out  of  his  pantry,  and  the  key  in  his  cupboard  door,  I  just  took  the 
liberty  of  looking  into  it,  and  there,  to  my  great  delight,  I  saw  several  rows  of 
physic  bottles  packed  one  a-top  of  another — with  sawdust,  too,  as  I  Jm  a  Christian  ! 
and  lying  on  their  sides  for  all  the  world  like  a  miniature  bin  of  wine.  I  took  up 
one  of  them,  labelled  "  this  draught  to  be  taken  at  bed-time ;"  and  I  declare  if  it 
wasn't  some  of  our  very  best  port — then  another,  ticketed,  "  the  mixture  as  before," 
and  hang  me,  if  that  wasn't  a  phial  full  of  our  very  choicest  brown  sherry  !  and 
en  reaching  down  a  bottle  divided  into  quarters,  with  directions,  ordering,  "  a 
fvvrth  part  of  this  gargle  to  be  used  whenever  the  throat  is  troublesome,"  and  if  that 
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one  wasn't  filled  to  the  cork — I  never  knew  such  impudence ! — with  some  of  our 
very  prirnest  Cogniac  brandy !  "  Hoity  toity  !"  cried  I,  "  so  Mr.  Duffy  must  needs 
have  a  private  cellar  of  his  own.  No  wonder  Mr.  Edward  is  always  telling  me, 
in  his  mean,  insinuating  way,  as  if  he  thought  I  drank  them,  that  the  wine  and 
spirits  go  very  fast." 

I  wasn't  long  before  I  had  the  whole  of  Mr.  Duffy's  small  private  cellar  safe  in 
my  work-basket,  and,  in  less  than  two  minutes,  fast  in  one  of  the  cupboards  of 
the  sideboard.  As  it  was  lunch-time  I  determined  to  try  "a  draught  to  be  taken 
in  the  morning"  myself;  for,  to  tell  the  truth  I  felt  rather  faint,  and  thought  » 
t'lass  of  port  couldn't  hurt  me.  But  didn't  it  though ;  for  no  sooner  did  I  put  it  in 
my  mouth  than — ah,  faugh ! — oh !  lud  a  mercy  me  !  I  never  tasted  such  stuff. 
If  the  dirty,  fat,  lazy  pig,  hadn't  been  pouring  the  wine  into  a  black  dose  bottle, 
without  ever  taking  the  trouble  to  wash  it  out  first !  "  Oh,  I  wish  to  goodnesa 
pracious  !"  I  cried,  putting  my  hand  to  my  stomach — for  I  felt  far  from  myself — 
"  I  tould  only  afford  to  give  that  dishonest  mammoth  of  a  Duffy  notice  to  quit ; 
and  so  I  would  this  very  moment,  if  it  wasn't  for  that  beautiful  livery  which  ought 
to  have  another  six  months'  wear  in  it  at  least !" 

About  this  time,  too,  it  seemed  as  if  Fate— bother  take  her  !— thought  that  that 

Duffy  wasn't  enough  to  fill  my  cup,  so  she  must  needs  go  throwing  that  Wittals 

in,  to  make  it  run  over.     For,  as  luck  would  have  it,  one  evening,  home  comes 

Mr  Sk — n — st — n  with  the  joyful  news,  that  the  young  ogre — missing  the  larder, 

no  doubt — had  grown  tired  of  the  few  pleasantries  connected  with  the  legal  pro- 

>n,  and  had  had  the  impudence  to  demand  that  he  should  be  taken  back 

a^ain  into  my  service — telling  Edward  to  his  face,  that  he  'd  learnt  law  enough  in 

his  office  to  know  I  had  bound  myself  to  keep  him  for  these  two  years  to  come. 

!.  thought  I,  my  fine  gentleman,  I  could  have  told  you  as  much;  but,  of 

course,  I  wasn't  going  to  do  so. 

The  next  day,  who  should  march  into  the  house  but  the  young  imp  himself, 
without  so  much  as  even  a  single  button  left  on  his  beautiful  jacket;  and  when  I 
asked  him  what  he  had  done  with  them,  he  told  me  quite  coolly  that  he'd  been 
gambling  at  dumps,  and  having  staked  his  all,  had  lost  the  whole  of  my  beautiful 
plated  sugar-loafs  at  one  unlucky  throw  !  This  put  me  in  such  a  horrid  pet,  that 
I  raised  my  hand  to  give  the  young  monkey  a  box  on  the  ears,  which  he  should 
remember  to  his  dying  day,  when,  bless  us  and  save  us !  if  the  whiskerless  Turk 
didn't  throw  himself  into  one  of  the  boldest  attitudes  of  "the  noble  art"  of  self- 
defence,  he  began  dancing  about,  too,  and  bobbing  his  head,  and  sparring  away 
at  me,  saying,  "  Come  on,  old  un  !  I  should  like  to  see  you  do  it."  "  Oh,  you 
wicked  young  coward,"  I  cried;  "what,  would  you  strike  a  woman  —  augh!" 
"  Wouldn't  I  though."  upon  my  word  the  monkey  answered,  "if  she  go»»s  hitting 
on  me  fust."  I  told  him  to  take  himself  down  stairs  as  quick  as  ever  he  could, 
and  when  Mr.  Sk — n — st — n  came  home,  we  'd  see  if  he  would  strike  Aim. 

Bother  take  the  boy,  there  was  no  keeping  him  quiet  anyhow !  Now,  for  in- 
stance, I  was  obligee!  to  go  to  the  expense  of  having  his  livery  done  up.  for,  of 
course,  I  couldn't  see  the  urchin  going  about  the  disreputable  figure  he  was. 
Well,  a  day  or  two  after  I  had  got  him  to  look  something  like  decent,  I  wanted 
to  go  and  see  dear  mother,  merely  to  ask  the  good  old  soul,  whether — as  the 
heat  was  so  oppressive — she  had  got  a  good  receipt  for  making  ginger  beer,  and 
any  old  stone  Dottles  she  could  spare  me.  As  I  was  only  going  that  short  distance, 
I  thought  there  would  be  no  use  in  taking  Duffy  away  from  his  work— especially 
as  I  didn't  see  the  necessity  of  letting  him  know  who  and  what  my  friends  were, 
or  of  pointing  out  to  him  that  the  merchant  I  had  made  out  my  respected  father 
to  be  was  merely  a  coal  ditto,  and  the  vessels  which  I  had  spoken  so  often  of 
before  him  at  meals,  were  merely  two  barges  filial  with  the  very  finest  k  nubbly 
'•  Lord  Mayors."  And  as  for  taking  that  young  Wittals  to  walk  behind  me  at  a 
protector,  bless  you  !  it  was  worse  than  useless.  Betides,  the  young  monkey 
nad  got  a  tongue  as  long  as  my  arm,  and  I  should  have  those  than  iced, 

false  reports,  flying  all  about  the  neighbourhood  again,  with  their  precious  "Mrs. 
Sk— n — st— n's  friends  is  only  heavers."    Hearers!  pretty  heavers,  indeed ! 

Well,  as  I  was  saying,  off  I  trotted  to  dear  mother's,  out  at  my  luck  would 
have  it,  she  couldn't  lay  her  hand  on  the  receipt  I  wanted,  anywhere.  However. 
as  Mrs.  Lock  ley  had  given  it  to  nor,  the  good  old  floul  had  no  doubt  she  would 
do  as  much  for  me.  So  I  thought  to  myself,  the  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to  go  on 
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•nd  see  that  sweet  woman.  Mother,  with  her  usual  kindlier,  wanted  me  tf 
stay  dinner;  ttut  I  begged  of  her  not  to  ask  me  to  stop  that  day,  as  I  had  got  i 
beautiful  hot  fillet  of  veal  for  dinner,  (which  I  am  very  partial  to,)  but  if  she 
liked  I  would  come  on  the  morrow  when  it  was  cold,  (which  I  do  not  like  at  all). 
Whereupon  mother  said  as  it  was  her  washing  day,  I  must  take  pot  luck  if  1 
came  ;  but  knowing  what  that  stood  for  at  home,  I  suddenly  remembered  a  pres- 
sing engagement  I  had,  which,  I  regretted,  would  deprive  me  of  the  pleasure. 

I  though  I  should  never  have  got  to  that  sweet  woman,  Mrs.  Lock  ley's  j  for 
really  the  weather  did  seem  to  me  so  oppressive,  that,  upon  my  word,  I  felt 
ready  to  drop;  and  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  look  of  the  thing,  I  do  believe,  I 
should  have  sat  down  to  rest  myself  on  one  of  the  door-steps.  I  was  so  hungry, 
too,  with  my  long  walk,  that  I  certainly  should  have  gone  into  some  pastry-cook's 
on  my  way,  and  destroyed  my  stomach  with  a. lot  of  trash  out  of  the  house-keep- 
ing, if  I  hadn't  known  that  it  was  close  upon  that  sweet  woman  Mrs.  Lockley's 
hour  for  luncheon.  » 

When  I  got  to  Mrs.  Lockley's,  of  course,  with  my  usual  luck,  she  had  only  got 
one  or  two  baked  apples  and  a  little  cold  bullock's  heart  (which,  tHough  I'd  go 
miles  for  when  smoking  hot  with  veal  stuffing,  plenty  of  currant  jelly,  and  a  plate 
as  warm  as  warm  can  be,  yet  I  can't  even  bear  to  look  at  it  when  it's  cold).  So, 
ms  I  didn't  relish  this  fare  very  much,  I  told  Mrs.  Lockley,  when  she  apologised 
for  the  lunch,  and  asked  me  if  I'd  do  as  she  did,  that  nothing  on  earth  would 

§ive  me  greater  pleasure,  as,  strange  to  say,  they  were  two  of  my  most  favourite 
ishes ;  but,  I  added,  I'm  frightened  to  touch  either,  my  love  —  for,  to  tell  the 
truth,  I've  a  bad  cold  upon  me ;  and,  as  I  know  I  can  be  frank  with  you,  my 
dear,  if  you  should  happen  to  have  such  a  thing  as  an  oyster  or  two  handy.  I 
think  it  would  do  me  good.  When  actually,  the  sweet  woman,  like  a  stupid, 
would  send  out  for  some  expressly  for  me,  though  I  begged  and  prayed  of  the 
kind  soul  not  to  put  herself  to  all  that  trouble  on  my  account  —  taking  good  care, 
however,  not  to  overdo  it  this  time ;  for  I  thought  it  was  the  least  she  could  do 
for  me  after  leaving  me  to  pay  the  whole  of  that  cab,  in  the  disgraceful  way  she 
had.  As  Lockley  was  out  of  town,  and  as  I  remembered  she  hadn't  seen  our 
footman,  and,  besides,  as  I  had  got  a  love  of  a  fillet  of  veal,  why,  I  thought  I 
couldn't  do  less  after  all  her  kindness  than  ask  that  sweet  woman,  Mrs.  Lockley, 
to  come  and  take  a  plain  family  dinner  with  us  that  day ;  which  she  said  she 
would.  Presently,  off  we  started,  and  walked  along  chatting  so  comfortably,  no 
^ne  can  tell. 

Just  as  we  had  got  near  home,  and  I  was  thinking  how  nice  and  envious  that 
sweet  woman,  Mrs.  Lockley,  would  be,  when  she  found  poor  us  living  in  such 
superior  style  to  herself,  and  that  we  kept  two  male  servants  instead  of  her  little 
poking  twopenny  half-penny  one — lo,  and  behold  !  all  of  a  sudden,  I  saw  a  large 
crowd  of  dirty  little  boys  collected  in  a  ring  across  the  road,  right  opposite  our 
house.  By  the  noise  of  the  drums,  I  knew  it  was  a  sight,  and  I  hurried  along  as 
fast  as  ever  I  could,  for  I  do  like  to  see  them.  As  we  approached,  I  heard  tb" 
voice  of  one  of  those  stupid  street  conjurors  crying  out  as  loud  as  he  could,  thai 
as  soon  as  there  was  ninepence  in  the  ring,  he  would  cut  off  some  poor  young 
gentleman's  head.  So  I  told  that  sweet  woman,  Mrs.  Lockley,  to  come  along  for 
heaven's  sake,  or  we  shouldn't  be  in  time;  and  on  we  tottled  together  as  fast  as 
my  legs  would  carry  me.  On  looking  up  at  our  house,  I  declare  if  there  wasn't 
that  stupid,  stupid  cook,  and  that  lazy  minx  of  a  housemaid  lolling  out  of  one  of 
the  windows  of  my  bedroom,  and  that  John  Duffy  out  of  the  other.  I  merely 
shook  my  parasol  at  them  then,  and  went  as  near  as  I  could  to  see  the  stupid 
nonsense.  When  I  caught  sight  of  the  boy  in  the  ring,  who  had  come  forward  to 
allow  himself  to  be  beheaded,  positively  if  it  wasn't  that  abominable,  wicked, 
incorrigible  young  imp  of  a  Wittals  of  mine,  who,  having  seen  the  trick  done 
§ome  hundreds  of  times  before,  and  knowing  very  well  that  the  ninepence  never 
yet  had  been  made  up,  was  delighted  at  being  a  party  to  the  stupid  imposition, 
which,  I  dare  say,  he  thought  a  capital  joke.  No  sooner  did  I  set  eyes  upon  him, 
out  there  in  the  middle  of  the  dusty  road,  in  my  beautiful  claret  and  silver,  (only 
just  newly  renovated  too,)  with  his  best  hat  down  on  the  ground,  and  all  the 
neighbours  at  the  windows,  laughing  away  at  the  gratifying  idea  of  the  Sk — n — 
•t — n's  grand  page  making  such  a  scamp  of  himself — no  sooner,  I  repeat,  did  I 
t*t  eyes  cpon  the  disreputable  young  rip,  than  at  him  I  rushed,  right  through  tha 
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littr.e  boys.  But  directly  he  caught  sight  of  me,  on  went  his  hat,  with  all  the 
copper?  that  had  been  collected  in  it,  a-top  of  his  head,  and  off  he  scampered, 
and  I  at'ter  him,  parasol  in  hand,  as  hard  as  1  could  go,  while  after  me  came  all 
the  little  dirty  boys,  hurraying  and  booting,  and  hollowing  out  "  Go  it,  missus,"— 
"Go  it,  tiger/'  until— finding  I  couldn't  catch  that  Wiltals— I  turned  round,  and 
began  laying  my  parasol  about  the  noisy  and  impudent  young  vagabonds  at  my 
heels.  And  then,  oh,  la !  the  nasty  young  dogs !  what  must  they  do  but  begin 
pelting  me  with  mud  and  all  kinds  of  filth,  right  over  my  beautiful  lace  bonnet 
and  love  of  a  poolin  dress— salmon  shot  snuff,— and  kept  on  at  it,  even  on  my 
own  door  step,  whilst  I  was  jerking  away  at  the  bell,  and  hammering  away  at 
the  knocker,  trying  to  get  that  big  fat  elephant  of  a  Duffy  to  saunter  up  to  the 
door  before  I  waa  one  positive  cake  of  mud  from  head  to  foot — for,  drat  those 
boys !  the  more  I  ran  alter  them,  the  more  they  pelted  me. 

i  I  went  to  the  parlour  window,  to  shake  my  fist  at  the  young  urchin*, 
who  wouldn't  go  away  from  the  house,  but  kept  on  hooting  outside  as  hard  as 

on: Id.  v.  ho  should  I  see  on  the  other  side  of  the  way, laughing  fit  to  : 
all  her  hooks  and  eyes,  but  that  vulgar  woman,  Mrs.  Lock  ley,  whom  I,  like  a 
great  big  silly,  had  brought  up  to  see  the  superior  style  in  which  we  lived  !  Well, 
there  always  was  something  about  the  creature  I  didn't  exactly  like  ! 

When  I  told  dear,  dear  Edward  of  all  that  happened,  and  how  that  Wiltals  had 
been  going  on  the  very  day  after  I  had  consented  to  receive  him  back  to  my  ser- 
vice, he  very  justly  said,  that  he  wasn't  at  all  surprised  at  anything  that  young 
vagabond  did,  for  he  was  impudent  as  a  London  sparrow,  and  he  had  been  quite 
sickened  of  him  by  his  tricks  at  his  office ;  in  fact,  he  knew  there  was  no  getting 
the  good-for-nothing  scapegrace  to  do  a  thing.  For  instance,  if  he  wanted  a  sim- 
ple letter  copied,  and  called  out  to  him,  "Wittals,  what  have  )ou  got  in  hand 
just  now?"  the  scamp  would  be  sure  to  answer,  "An  apple,  please  sir,"  or 
something  just  as  aggravating.  So  Edward  advised  me,  that  the  be*t  thing  I  could 
do  was  to  go  down  to  the  workhouse,  and  try  and  get  them  to  take  the  boy  back, 
which  he  was  sure  they  would  for  a  few  pounds,  if  the  case  was  properly  repre- 
sented to  them.  But  I  pretty  soon  told  my  gentleman  that  I  was  sure  they  would 
do  no  such  thing  (and  if"  they  would,  I  wouldn't.)  For,  to  tell  the  truth,  now  that 
I  had  got  two  male  servants  in  the  house,  I  wasn't  going  to  sink  down  to  one 
again  in  a  hurry  :  and,  bother  take  it !  to  have  to  go  ill  again,  may  be,  or  leave 
my  stingy  Mr.  Edward  a  second  time — "for  ever/"  perhaps,  before  I  could  get 
him  to  let  me  have  another.  Besides,  that  threat  big  lazy  porpoise  of  a  Mr.  Di 
about  having  to  clean  a  few  trumpery  boots  and  k 


and  talking  about  the  families  of  quality  he  had  lived  in — (I  never  saw  such  qua- 
lity!)  where  he  had  been  accustomed  to  have  a  lad  under  him — so,  all  things 
considered.  I  really  couldn't  bring  my  heart  to  turn  a  poor  orphan  like  that  mon- 
key of  a  wittals  into  the  cold  streets,  and,  accordingly  with  my  usual  good 
nature,  made  up  my  mind  to  keep  the  pair  of  them — at  least  until  their  liveries 
were  fairly  worn  out. 

Upon  my  word,  at  time?,  I  was  sorry  that  I  hadn't  taken  Edward's  advice,  for 
ttals  made  Duffy  no  better,  ana  ffaf  Duffy  only  made  Wittals  much  worse. 
Now,  I  dare  say.  the  reader  will  imagine  that,  with  two  male  servants  in  the  house, 
and  little  or  nothing  for  them  to  do,  f  might  at  least  have  got  so  much  as  a 
bell  answered ;  but,  oh  drar,  no!  I  might  pull  and  pull  as  though  I  was  up  in  a 
belfry  pulling  my  arms  off  for  a  leu  of  mutton  and  trimmings;  and  yet,  there  Mr. 
Duffy  would  sit,  roasting  his  fat  calves  before  the  fire,  as  unconcerned  as  a  mute 
ot  a  street  door — with  hi*  precious  "Oh,  »h !  let  'em  ring  ogam!" — \\hile  thnt 
idle  vagabond  of  a  Mr.  Wittals  sat  stock  Mill,  with  both  his  hands  Huffed  into  th-i 
pockets  of  his  mulberry  pantaloon*,  as  if  thdy  were  made  of  cast  iron,  and  prin- 
\vay,  as  though  he  thought  it  a  capital  joke  to  trifle  with  my  feelings. 

vely,  too,  if  that  Duffy  didn't  go  and  so  inoculate  that  Witt 
hit  familiar  ways,  that,  as  i  any  renpect  out  of  the  pair  of  them,  Lord 

Mete  you !  one  might  just  an  well  nave  looked  for  civility  from  a  cabman  afte* 
paying  him  his  legal  fare.    If  I  happened  to  meet  either  of  them   in  th«>  street, 
not  so  much  as  a  loach  of  the  hat  could  they  treat  me  to ;  and  do  what  I 
I  could  no  more  get  them  to  nut  '  Mam  '  at  the  «nd  of  their  sentence 
spoke  to  me,  than  if  they  had  been  a  couple  of  clerks  at  a  rai  Vny  station 
1  should  have  that  WittaU  speaking  of  my  little  angel  of  a  Catherine,  as  ' • ! 
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to  my  very  face,  though  I  had  told  him,  over  and  over  again,  that  the  cherub'e 
name  was  Miss  Sk — n — st — n,  and  begged  of  him  not  to  let  me  hear  him  '  Kitty' 
her  again,  if  he  wanted  to  stop  in  my  house;  but,  as  the  monkey  knew  very  well 
that  I  couldn't  turn  him  out  of  it,  of"  course  he  didn't  care  two  pins  about  what  I 
said.  Then  I  should  have  that  great  fat  Duffy  coming  strolling  into  the  parlour 
as  slow  as  an  omnibus  half  full,  and  asking,  "  How  many  we  should  be  to  dinner 
to-day!" — putting  me  in  such  a  passion  with  his  "We's"  (as  if  he  was  one  of 
the  family),  that  I  used  to  say,  "  We!  whom  do  you  mean  by  we,  I  should  like  to 
know,  sir?  I  and  your  master  will  dine  at  home  to-day,  and  that's  the  only  we  I 
am  acquainted  with  in  this  house;  though,  perhaps,  by  your  we's,  you'd  like  to 
pit  down  to  the  table  with  us — and,  I'm  sure,  I  shouldn't  be  at  all  surprised  if  you 
did,  for  you  certainly  seem  to  me  always  to  forget  who  you  are,  and  what  you 
are,  and  where  you  came  from." 

But  where  was  the  good  of  wasting  one's  breath  upon  a  great  fat  lazy  lubber,  that 
was  dead  to  every  moral  as  well  as  religious  tie  ?  Now,  I  think  I  have  told  the 
reader  somewhere  in  my  interesting  little  work,  that  one  of  my  principal  induce- 
ments in  getting  Edward  to  consent  to  my  keeping  a  footman,  was  the  standing 
it  gives  one,  in  this,  alas!  empty  world,  to  have  a  fine  handsome  man-servant  in 
an  elegant  showy  livery  to  carry  your  prayer  books  behind  you  to  church,  and  to 
come  up  to  your  pew  and  fetch  them  again  after  divine  service,  (which,  thank 
goodness.  I  can  safely  lay  my  head  on  my  pillow  at  night,  and  say,  that  ever  since 
I  have  kept  house,  and  had  an  example  to  set  my  servants,  J  have  always  made 
a  point  of  attending — unless,  indeed,  I  have  known  that  one  of  those  beggarly 
collections  was  going  to  take  place  at  the  doors.)  Well !  as  I  was  going  to  say, 
upon  my  word,  I  had  much  better  have  taken  no  footman  to  church  at  all,  as  that 
heathen  of  a  Duffy;  for  as  soon  as  we  stood  up  for  the  first  hymn,  and  I  turned 
round  tr  observe  how  his  livery  looked  among  the  congregated  footmen,  and  whe- 
ther he  was  paying  a  proper  attention  to  his  religious  duties  or  not,  there  I  should 
be  certain  to  see  him,  directly  he  caught  my  eye,  take  his  hat,  and  putting  his 
handkerchief  to  his  nose,  to  make  believe  it  was  bleeding,  sneak  down  the  aisle 
on  tiptoe;  and  I  should  never  clap  eyes  on  the  livery  again  until  church  was  all 
ove1.,  when  I  should  have  him  coming  back  smelling  of  beer  and  segars,  enough 
to  knock  the  whole  congregation  down — though  where  on  earth  he  could  have 
got  it  from,  was  more  than  I  and  our  policeman  could  ever  make  out. 

Was  ever  poor  dear  married  lady  so  tormented  in  all  her  life  1  That  Duffy  was 
bad  enough,  as  the  reader  can  plainly  see  now;  but  that  Wittals  was  ten  times 
•worse,  as  the  reader  shall  see  presently.  Now,  par  examp  (as  we  say  at  Bologne- 
sur-mere,)  dear — dear — dear  uncle  Rowley,  like  a  good  generous  old  soul  as  he  is, 
•would  go  sending  up  to  that  cherub  of  a  Kitty  of  mine,  a  beautiful  little  love  of 
a  pet  lamb,  that  had  the  most  heavenly  fore  and  hind  quarters  I  think  I  ever  be- 
held in  all  my  born  days ;  and  it  was  so  nice  and  fat  that  it  quite  made  my  mouth 
water  to  look  at  it  —  even  alive.  Still  it  was  so  fond  and  tame,  and  that  darling 
dui-ks-o'-diamomls  of  a  Kilty  of  mine  was  so  pleased  with  her  tiddy-ickle  bar- 
lam  as  she  used  to  call  it — bless  her  little  eyes !  that,  though  I  couldn't  look  at 
the  animal  without  thinking  of  mint  sauce,  and  the  animal  cost  me  near  upon  a 
shilling  a  week  for  bread,  and  milk,  and  turnips,  vet  I  thought  as  dear  good  uncle 
Rowley  had  sent  it  up,  arid  as  he  was  Kitty's  god-father,  and  had  neither  chick 
nor  child,  and  was  actually  rolling  in  money  (if  1  might  be  allowed  so  strong  an 
expression)  1  thought,  I  say,  he  might  be  offended,  if  it  came  to  his  ears  that  we 
had  eaten  the  darling  little  pet  for  dinner,  immediately  after  its  arrival  in  town. 
So  we  put  a  sweet  pretty  blue  sarsnet  ribbon  round  its  fat  neck,  and  kept  it  in 
the  garden  by  day.  and  the  knife  house  by  night.  The  worst  of  it  was,  too,  that 
do  what  \ve  would,  we  could  not  keep  the  little  love's  white  coat  clean  in  this 
grubby  "metropolis  of  the  world,"  though  we  scoured  it  well  at  least  once  a 
week  in  our  own  foot-bath;  for  directly  after  we  had  washed  it,  and  put  it  out 
in  the  garden  again,  down  would  come  the  smuts  so  thick,  that  in  less  than  haJf- 
an-hour  one  would  have  fancied  the  natural  colour  of  the  poppet's  coat  was  pep 
per  and  salt ;  and  what  used  to  put  me  in  such  a  passion  was,  if  I  went  out  in 
the  garden  of  an  evening,  in  my  sweet  white  muslin  skirt  and  black  velvet  body 
to  fondle  the  dingy  little  brute,  it  would  get  so  affectionate,  I  declare,  and  would 
come  rubbing  up  against  my  flounces,  until  they  looked  as  black  as  a  coal 
fie&ver's  stockings  on  a  Saturday.  But  what  annoyed  me  more  lhan  all  was— 
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bother  take  the  thing!  —  it  would  grow  so  fast,  that,  though  I  mast  hare  wasted 
at  least  a  gallon  of  gin  in  trying  to  stop  its  growth,  still  it  was  all  of  no  use,  and 
I  only  kept  making  the  creature  so  tipsy,  that  it  would  prance  about  like  a  mad 
thing,  and  half  frighten  me  out  of  my  life.  Pet  lambs  are  one  thing,  but  the 
idea  of  going  and  bestowing  your  affections  on  a  great  hulking  sheep  with  horns 
long  enough  to  poke  both  your  eyes  out,  was  what  I  had  no  notion  of  doing. 
Plague  take  that  cruel  Wittals  too !  no  sooner  had  he  set  foot  in  the  house,  and 
seen  this  new  member  of  the  family,  than  his  great  delight  used  to  be  to  catch 
hold  of  the  poor  thing  by  the  two  horns,  directly  they  began  to  grow,  one  in  each 
hand,  and  keep  pushing  the  animal  backwards  and  forwards  until  really  he  made 
the  beast  as  savage  as  a  tiger,  and  taught  it  to  butt  so,  that  upon  my  word  it 
would  run  at  you  with  its  head  down,  for  all  the  world  like  one  of  those  stupid 
Cornish  wrestlers.  As  for  that  fat  coward  of  a  Duffy,  positively  he  was  so  afraid 
of  what  in  his  stupid  country  dialect  he  called  the  "wicked  mutton,"  t 
couldn't  for  the  life  of  me  get  the  fellow  to  co  near  the  poor  thing;  and  if 
tals  hadn't  been  there,  it  must  have  stopped  out  every  night,  and  may  be  died 
of  rheumatism  from  sleeping  out  on  the  damp  grass,  instead  of  in  a  comfortable 
warm  knife-house.  So  matters  went  on,  until  Kitty's  little  pet  got  to  be  a  great 
waddling  monster  of  a  sheep,  and  only  grew  more  and  more  savage  from  being 
always  tied  up  to  our  apple  tree,  and  fatter  and  fatter  from  want  of  exercise. 
while  all  the  time  mutton  kept  getting  higher  and  higher,  from  I  don't  know 
what,  until  at  last  it  seemed  to  me  a  shameful  sin  to  go  wasting  good  wholesome 
turnips,  at  three  bunches  for  fippence,  on  such  a  creature,  when  one  of  its  legs 
would  eat  so  beautifully,  boiled,  with  some  of  those  very  turnips. 

Well !  like  a  thrifty  housewife  as  I  am,  I  bad  half  made  up  my  mind  to  have 
one  of  the  great  hulking  pet's  haunches,  with  red  currant  jelly^  for  dinner  the 
next  Sunday,  while  it  was  nice  and  young  and  tender,  when  dear  mother  luckily 
called  in  to  see  me,  and  I  thought  I  would  consult  with  her  on  the  subject.  On 
going  to  the  window,  to  show  her  what  prime  condition  the  darling  was  in,  I  de- 
clare, if  the  brute  hadn't  got  away  from  the  apple-tree,  and  wasn't  right  in  my 
flower-bed,  making  a  hearty  meal  off  the  few  double  stocks  and  sweet-williams  I 
had  in  my  garden,  and  which  I  prided  myself  so  much  upon,  and  the  Simmonds'a 
were  so  jealous  of.  I  gave  a  slight  scream,  and  rang  the  bell  for  that  dare-devil 
of  a  Wittals,  knowing  that  it  was  no  good  looking  for  any  assistance  from  that 
chicken-hearted  stupid  of  a  Duffy.  But,  of  course,  Wittals.  as  is  always  the  case 
when  he  's  wanted,  had  slipped  out  after  some  more  of  that  stick v  sweet-stuff, 
which  I  'm  continually  obliged  to  be  taking  away  from  him,  and  eating  myself,  to 
prevent  him  from  spoiling  his  livery.  So,  as  I  couldn't  stand  still  and  see  my 
beautiful  sweet-williams  eaten  up  before  my  very  eyes,  I  ran  down  the  garden 
steps,  and  catching*hold  of  the  end  of  the  rope,  tried  to  drag  the  woolly  cannibal 
back  to  the  apple  tree.  But  no  sooner  did  I  tug  the  wretch  away  from  the  flowers. 
than  off  it  set  scampering  round  and  round  me.  until.  I  declare,  it  wound  the  cord 
all  about  my  poor  legs,  for  all  the  world  as  if  I  had  been  a  peg-top,  and  it  meant 
to  send  me  spinning— which  sure  enough,  whether  he  meant  it  or  not,  it 
For,  directly  it  got  my  feet  bound  fast  together  with  the  rope,  so  that  I  couldn't 
stir  an  inch,  "the  wicked  mutton,"  as  Mr.  Duffy  called  it,  rushed  full  butt  at 
and  immediately  up  went  my  legs,  and  down  I  came  bump  on  the  grass,  with  a 
force  that  I  felt  for  months  afterwards.  I  set  to  screaming  directly  as  loud  at  I 
could  for  mother  and  Duffy,  and  kirk  mi:  with  all  my  might,— for,  my  legs  being 
[,  of  course,  couldn't  get  un,  and  there  WM  the  savage  brute  poking  away 
with  its  horns,  like  the  prongs  or  a  pitchfork,  at  the  cotton  tops  of  my  silk  stock- 
ings. At  last,  just  as  I  'd  pot  my  poor  feet  free  from  the  rope  by  my  continued 
kit-kings,  thank  goodness!  I  heard  the  garden  door  slam  to,  and  knew,  by  Di 
puffing  and  blowing,  and  mother's  "pshawing*1  away  like  a  rocket,  that  assistance 
was  at  hand.  But,  alasl  no  sooner  did  the  rampant  beast  catch  sight  of  that 
Daffy's  red  plash  thingomybobs,  than,  attracted  oy  the  colour,  1  suppose,  • 
scampered  towards  the  porpoine ;  and  no  sooner  did  that  coward  of  a  Duffy  catch 
sight  of  the  rampant  beast  coming  full  (rallop  towards  him.  than  he  let  fall, 
fright,  the  broom  he  had  come  armed  with  to  my  help,  and  taking  to  his  fat  legs, 
ran  round  the  garden,  blowing  like  an  asthmatic  grampus,  with  toe  wicked  rout- 
ton  tearing  after  him  like  a  woolly  maniac.  Just  as  he  had  got  within  a  yard  01 
so  of  me,  and  I  had  managed  to  raise  myself  oc  my  hands  and  knees,  oh  f  lud-a- 
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mercy  me  !  the  savage  brute  rushed  full  butt  at  him  with  such  force,  t  flat  the 
great  fat  hulking  monster  cried  out,  "O— oo!"  and  was  pitched  sprawling  right 
on  to  my  poor  back,  and  down  I  went  again,  flop,  with  such  force,  that  if  the  fel- 
low, though  no  sylph,  hadn't  been  as  plump  and  soft  as  a  feather  bed,  I  do  verily 
believe  I  should  have  been  taken  up  a  human  pancake,  and  had  to  have  beeq 
buried  in  one  of  the  cracks  in  Dover  cliffs,  or  some  such  horrible  out-of-the-way 
place. 

Poor  dear  respected  mother — who  up  to  this  moment  had  been  very  prudent 
and  never  left  the  garden-steps — the  very  minute  she  saw  that  that  Duffy  had 
fallen  over  me,  and  that  "  wicked  mutton"  jumping  with  all  his  might  a-top  of 
Duffy,  rushed  down  to  our  rescue,  shaking  her  handkerchief,  like  a  stupid  old 
thing  as  she  is — for  she  ought,  at  tier  time  of  life,  to  have  known  that  it  would 
only  have  made  the  infuriated  brute  wilder  than  ever.  And  so  to  her  cost  it 
did;  for  no  sooner  did  the  animal  see  her,  than  at  her  it  ran,  and,  just  as  she  got 
close  to  our  beautiful  large  variegated  holly-bush,  it  gave  such  a  poke  at  her. 
that  back  the  dear  respected  old  soul  went,  right  into  the  middle  of  the  horrid 
prickly  shrub,  and  there  the  brute  stood,  butting  away  at  her,  and  pushing  her 
further  and  further  into  the  bush,  until,  what  with  the  agony  of  the  sharp  prickles 
at  her  back,  and  the  fear  of  the  furious  animal's  horns  in  front,  I  declare  the  poor 
dear  old  thing  screamed  in  such  a  way,  that  it  cut  me  to  the  quick — when  I  'd 
kicked  and  tumbled  that  mountain  of  a  Duffy  off  my  back — to  fly  for  my  own 
life,  and  turn  a  deaf  ear,  not  only  to  her  heart-rending  cries,  but  also  to  her  pa- 
thetic entreaties  to  bring  either  the  kitchen  poker  or  the  spit,  and  drive  the  mad 
beast  from  her.  And  well  can  I  understand  her  screaming  now,  for  when  that 
monkey  of  a  Wittals  came  in  again,  arid  he  'd  got  my  dear  respected  mother  out 
of  the  holly-bush,  upon  my  word,  if  the  poor  old  soul's  back  wasn't  pierced  all 
over  with  the  fine-pointed  prickly  things,  and  as  full  of  little  holes  as  a  captain's 
biscuit !  and  no  wonder;  for,  as  luck  would  have  it,  she  'd  got  on  my  thin,  fine 
Swiss  cambric  dress,  which,  having  been  quite  spoilt  at  the  washing,  I  had  kindly 
made  her  a  present  of  on  her  last  birth-day. 

Any  gentle  reader,  in  her  proper  senses,  may  readily  suppose  that  after  this  1 
wasn't  long  in  giving  that  over-grown  coward  of  a  Duffy  notice  to  quit.  Of  course 
1  didn't  see  the  fun  of  keeping  a  man  to  walk  after  me  as  a  protector  who  was 
frightened  out  of  his  wits  by  a  trumpery  "wicked  mutton,"  which  a  mere  whis- 
kerless  brat  could  take  by  the  horns  whenever  he  liked.  But  no  sooner  had  I 
told  the  good-for-nothing  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  leave  my  service  that  day 
month,  than  I  declare  if  he  didn't  turn  round  and  tell  me  to  my  very  face,  "  that 
he  would  do  so  with  all  the  pleasure  in  life,"  saying,  "it  was  a  place  to  lake  the 
very  life  out  of  a  man"  (I  think  so,  indeed,  with  only  two  in  family,  and  little  or 
no  plate  to  clean):  and  that  he  never  knew  what  work  was  .before  in  all  his  life 
(pretty  work,  indeed  ! — a  couple  of  trumpery  tea-cups  to  wash  up  of  a  morning, 
and  a  page  to  help  him);  so  he  actually  had  the  impudence  to  think  I  had  better 
pay  him  his  month,  and  let  him  leave  the  wretched  slavery  that  very  minute,  or 
else  he  knew  he  snould  have  to  take  to  his  bed  with  illness,  for  he  shouldn't  be 
able  to  put  out  his  hand  to  do  a  thing  shortly  from  over-work,  and  then  I  should 
have  to  nurse  him.  Nurse  him,  indeed  !  Should  I  ? — when  all  the  time  I  knew 
it  was  only  a  mere  make-believe  to  cheat  me  out  of  a  month's  wages.  Oh !  I 
do  detest  people  that  pretend  they  're  ill  just  to  gain  their  own  selfish  ends ! 

Accordingly  I  gave  my  delicate  elephant  to  understand  that  he  'd  get  no  month's 
wages  out  of  me,  unless  I  first  got  a  month's  work  out  of  him,  to  which  my  gen- 
tleman merely  answered,  between  his  teeth,  "He'd  see  about  that;"  and  he  said 
it  in  such  a  nasty,  spiteful  way,  that  he  convinced  me  he  meant  something  horri- 
ble. Sure  enough  so  he  did;  for  when  I  rang  the  bell  for  him  to  bring  up  the 
tray,  to  lay  the  things  for  dinner,  I  all  of  a  sudden  heard  the  most  tremendous 
crash,  as  if  ten  thousand  chimney-pots  had  fallen  through  two  thousand  skylights. 
I  rushed  to  the  top  of  the  kitchen  stairs,  and  cried  out,  "Good  heavens,  Duffy  ' 
what  'sthaf?"  when  I  declare  if  he  hadn't  the  coolness  to  answer,  "It's  only 
me,  mum,  a  breaking  the  plates  and  dishes."  I  tore  down  to  the  pantry,  and  told 
him  I'd  have  him  punished;  and  then,  of  course,  it  was,  his  "foot  had  slipped, 
and  I  couldn't  punish  him  for  a  mere  accident."  "Accident,  indeed  !"  I  said  to 
myself,  as  I  marched  up  stairs  again,  "  oh,  yes  !  it 's  one  of  those  many  precious 
accidents  which,  even  in  the  best  regulated  families,  are  done  on  purpose.  But, 
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what  could  I  do?  I  knew  the  spiteful  good-for-nothing  would  swear  till  he  was 
black  in  the  face  that  his  foot  did  slip ;  and  bow  was  poor  I  to  prove  to  the  con- 
trary ? 

I  declare  the  man  went  on  so,  that  I  soon  saw  I  should  be  several  pounds  in 
pocket  by  paying  the  fellow  what  he  wanted,  and  getting  him  out  of  the  house 
as  soon  as  possible.  Now,  there  were  my  beautiful  cut  glass  decanters,  (which 
belonged  to  Mr.  Sk — n — st — n's  poor  dear  first  wife,)  well,  nothing  would  suit  my 
gentleman,  but  he  must  go  washing  them  in  scalding  hot  water,  and  then,  pre- 
tending to  be  astonished  because  they  went  crack,  flying  in  every  direction.  But, 
of  course,  that  was  the  fault  of  the  glass,  and  none  of  his — oh,  no !  Then,  again, 
too,  the  revengeful  scamp  must  go  wiping  all  the  dirty  knives  with  ray  very  best 
glass  cloth?,  which  I  bad  bought  new  expressly  for  him,  until  they  were  as  fuH 
of  cuts  and  gashes  as  poor  dear  father's  shoes  when  he 's  got  the  gout.  And, 
positively,  do  what  I  would,  I  could  not  prevent  him  from  cleaning  his  shoes  in 
my  dress  livery,  until,  what  with  the  blacking  and  his  carelessness,  upon  my 
word,  his  red  plush  thmgomys  were  all  over  black  spots,  like  the  back  of  a  lady* 
bird,  and  his  beautiful  white  coat  as  grubby  as  the  outside  of  St.  Paul's.  As  for 
making  him  stir  of  a  mon  ing,  too,  I  declare  it  was  no  use  trying,  for  though  I 
commenced  ringing  at  six  o'clock,  to  a  minute,  and  kept  on  pulling  away— detail- 
mined  that  if  the  fat,  lazy  sloth  wouldn't  get  up  to  see  about  my  breakfast,  at 
least  he  shouldn't  have  another  wink  of  sleep, — yet  I  couldn't  for  the  life  of  me 
get  him  to  come  up  for  the  keys  till  near  upon  eight  o'clock  at  the  earliest ;  though 
how  on  earth  he  ever  managed  to  snore  through  it  all  was  a  wonder  to  roe,  for  it 
struck  me  it  must  be  very  like  trying  to  take  a  nap  in  a  belfry  on  the  coronation 
day.  But  on  going  into  my  gentleman's  room,  one  fine  morning,  upon  my  word, 
if  the  fat,  lazy,  cunning  fox  hadn't  crammed  one  of  his  stockings  into  the  mouth 
of  the  bell,  until  I  declare  it  wouldn't  speak  any  more  than  a  marrn-,1  hid  y  in  the 
sulks.  So,  really  and  truly,  when  I  came  to  think  of  it,  was  it  worth  while  for  a 
trumpery  month's  wages  to  let  the  fellow  remain  in  the  house  till  all  my  glass 
and  crockery  were  broken  to  shivers,  and  my  beautiful  queen'p-pattern  plated 
coffee-pot,  with  silver  edges,  was  all  battered  in,  as  horribly  as  the  pewter  quart 
measure  at  a  fruit-stall.  Accordingly,  I  made  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain,  and 
packed  the  scoundrel  out  of  the  house,  telling  him  not  to  expect  a  character  from 
me.  When  he  had  gone,  and  I  examined  his  livery  to  see  whether  by  any  man- 
ner of  means  I  could  have  it  cleaned  for  my  next  footman.  I  give  the  reader  my 
word  and  honour,  if  the  fat  savage  hadn't  been  wiping  on  me  skirts  of  my  beauti- 
ful white  coat  the  dirty  pens  with  which  he  'd  been  answering  the  advertisements 
in  the  Times,  and  all  the  left  sleeve  was  streaked  over  with  ink,  till  it  had  as 
many  black  marks  upon  it  as  a  mackerel's  back. 

As  for  that  Wittals,  there  was  no  bearing  with  him  either ;  for  bad  as  he  was 
before,  I  declare  that  if  Duffy  hadn't  so  inoculated  him  with  all  the  airs  of  a 
grown-up  footman,  that,  upon  my  word,  he  seemed  to  think  it  a  positive  disgrace 
to  work  for  his  living.  So  I  told  him,  very  quietly,  I  had  been  turning  it  over  in 
my  mind,  and  if  he  had  any  wish  to  better  himself,  I  should  be  very  happy  to 
exert  myself  to  find  him  an  excellent  situation,  and  make  it  a  moral  duty  to  give 
him  a  good  character,  which,  I  said,  he  knew  as  well  as  I  did,  he  didn't  deserve. 
And  nicely  I  caught  it  for  my  kindness,  after  all;  for,  bother  take  it !  he  went  on 
so  shamefully  in  his  new  olaoe,  that  I  declare  if  his  brute  of  a  master  < 
begin  an  action  against  us,  for  giving  a  tervant  a  fab*  character;  and  we  had  to 
compromise  it  by  paying  goodness  knows  how  much ! 

ver,  I  determined  that  this  should  be  a  lesson  to  me  not  to  give  any  more 
good  characters  in  a  hurry,  but  to  speak  the  truth  in  future.    So,  when  that  Duffy, 
who  was  out  of  place  again  six  months,  came  to  me,  as  thin  as  a  German 
brella,  and  as  meek  as  a  pew-opener,  to  hope  that  I  would  look  over  what 
passed,  and  say  a  good  word  for  him,  I  told  him  pretty  plainly,  "Oh,  yes!   11 
speak  lor  him,  and  do  him  perfect  justice,  he  might  rest  as*ured."     Accordingly, 
[  just  gave  a  plain,  unvarnished  statement  of  all  his  goings  on,  and  shamefn 
ferings,  when,  of  course,  the  party  refused  to  have  anything  at  all  to  do  with  : 
And  then,  bother  take  it.  if  kt  didn't  get  tome  pettifogging  lawyer  to  bring  an 
us  for  libel  (truth  is  a  libel,  Edward  says)--so  that,  positively,  thi» 
time  we  had  to  pay  goodness  knows  bow  much  more  again  for  giving  a  uroant  s 
to**  ekaiocter. 
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This  very  naturally  convinced  me  that  the  only  safe  way  of  acting  was  to  re- 
fuse Jo  give  any  character  at  all  to  servants.  Accordingly,  when  that  stupid, 
stupiti  cook  —  whom  I'd  little  or  no  fault  to  find  with,  excepting  that  she  was  so 
taken  up  with  Wittals  and  Duffy,  that  I  thought  it  best  to  give  her  notice  to  go 
when  they  did,  lest  she  should  set  the  new  servants  against  their  place — accord- 
ingly. I  say,  when  she  wished  to  know  when  it  would  suit  me  to  see  the  lady 
with  whom  she  was  going  to  live,  I  told  her  that  she  needn't  think  of  sending 
any  of  her  ladies  to  me,  for  1  had  made  up  my  mind  not  to  say  one  word  about 
her  conduct  either  one  way  or  the  other.  And  then  —  drat  that  common  law, 
which  Mr.  Edward  will  have  is  the  perfection  of  common  sense  —  we  had 
another  plaguy  action  brought  against  us,  and  had  a  third  time  to  pay  as  much  aa 
would  have  bought  us  two  beautiful  opera  pit  tickets  for  the  season,  for  taking  the 
bread  out  of  a  person's  mouth,  and  refusing  to  give  a  servant  any  cltaracter  at  all. 

This  little  insight  into  human  nature  made  me  so  disgusted  with  servants,  and 
taught  me  that  they  were  such  a  bad,  worthless,  ungrateful  set,  that  of  course  I 
showed  very  little  consideration  for  their  trumpery  feelings  afterwards,  and  I 
kept  bundling  them  out  of  the  house,  one  after  another  so  quickly,  that  I  had 
them  coming  in  and  going  out  as  fast  as  the  people  at  the  Bank  of  England  on  a 
dividend-day.  But  after  a  year  or  so  of  this  continual  changing,  Mr.  Edward  did 
get  so  fidgetty,  and  to  tell  the  truth,  I  myself  got  so  sick  of  writing  answers  to 
those  stupid  advertisements  of  "  Want  Places,"  and  spending  a  whole  fortune  in 
postage-stamps,  for  a  pack  of  letters  to  your  "GOOD  PLAIN  COOKS,"  and  "STEADY, 
ACTIVE,  YOUNG  MEN,  who  have  no  objection  to  travel,"  (I  dare  say  they  haven't — 
and  no  more  should  I  have,  for  the  matter  of  that,  if  any  one  would  pay  my  ex- 
penses for  me.)  that,  upon  my  word,  at  last  I  thought  it  might  save  me  a  world 
of  bother,  if— as  the  creatures  were  always  grumbling  at  being  over-worked  in 
my  establishment  —  I  paid  some  attention  to  what  they  said  for  once  in  a  way, 
and  allowed  them  to  have  another  pair  of  hands  to  help  them.  And  then,  odds- 
bobs  and  butter-cups  !  directly  I  had  been  great  silly  enough  to  listen  to  the  com- 
plaints of  one  of  them,  of  course  all  the  others  expected  I  should  do  as  much  for 
them! 

First,  the  nursery-maid,  owing  to  the  increase  of  my  family,  (for  I  went  on 
blessing  Edward  with  another  little  tiddy-ickle-petsy-wetsy  of  a  beautiful  baby — 
with,  thank  heaven,  all  its  dear  little  limbs  right  and  straight — regularly  every 
eighteen  months) — first,  the  nursery-maid,  I  repeat,  found  it  impossible  to  mina 
so~many  young  children  without  an  under  one  to  assist  her.  And  when  I,  like  a 
ninny,  had  coaxed  Edward  to  allow  her  to  have  what  she  wanted,  then,  of  course, 
the  housemaid  (directly  we  had  an  extra  story  put  on  to  our  villa,  from  sheer 
want  of  bed-rooms)  must  find  out  that  the  house  was  too  large  for  her  to  attend 
to  single-handed,  so  she  must  needs  want  an  under  one  as  well.  Well,  when  I 
nad  wheedled  Mr.  Edward  into  that  too — for  as  he  very  beautifully  and  philo- 
sophically said,  throwing  up  his  hands  and  tearing  his  hair,  "Oh.  anything  you 
like,  for  peace  and  quiet " — then  the  cook  must  walk  into  the  parlour  and  tell  me, 
that  we  were  so  many  in  family  now,  and  there  were  so  many  dinners  to  cook — 
one  for  the  nursery,  one  for  the  kitchen,  and  one  for  the  parlour — that  really  the 
plates  and  dishes  were  more  than  one  person's  time  to  wash  up,  and  she  was  sure 
her  constitution  would  give  way  under  it  unless  she  had  a  scullery-maid  to  help 
her.  So  then,  I  had  to  carney,  and  fondle,  and  flatter  that  Edward  for  days,  and 
when  that  would'nt  do,  to  get  out  of  temper  and  sulk  for  weeks  with  him  together, 
in  order  to  let  the  poor  cook  have  a  maid  under  her,  too,  in  the  kitchen.  But, 
then,  the  worst  of  it  was,  that  what  with  the  upper  nurserymaid  and  the  under 
nurserymaid — the  upper  housemaid  and  the  under  housemaid — the  cook  and  the 
scullery  maid — and  the  footman  and  the  page  into  the  bargain — positively,  I  had 
our  poking  villa  so  full  of  servants,  that  we  were  as  short  of  beds  as  a  country 
town  during  the  assizes:  and,  as  our  lease  had  still  fifteen  years  to  run,  and  since, 
owing  to  that  bothering,  rattling  railway  at  the  back  of  us,  we  couldn't  get  any- 
body to  take  it  off  our  hands,  and  as — plague  take  those  maids — I  could  not  get 
them  to  sleep  three  in  a  tester  anyhow,  why,  drat  it,  there  we  had  to  go  putting 
another  and  another  story  to  our  residence,  till  I  declare  our  villa  looked  like  a 
jar  with  three  covers  on  it. 

However,  if  I  must  tell  the  truth.  I  didn't  object  to  this  so  much  after  all;  for 
I  felt  that  the  great,  big,  grand  house,  we  had  now  got  over  our  heads,  and  th8 
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large  retinue  of  servants  we  had  at  our  backs,  did  give  us  such  a  position  .n  this 
empty  world,  and  such  a  footing  in  hollow-hearted  society,  that — not  withstanding 
Mr.  Edward  was  always  telling  me,  I  and  my  servants  were  driving  him  into  the 
Queen's  Bench  as  fast  as  he  could  gallop,  or  even  a  National  Theatre  could  take  him 
— still  for  the  sake  of  my  four  poor  dear  children,  and  those  yet  to  come.  I  deter- 
mined not  to  give  way— even  so  much  as  a  scullery  inaid — no !  not  if  I  had  to  be 
afflicted  with  a  violent  neuralgia  again—or  even  St.  Yitus's  dance  in  the  height 
of  summer,  for  it. 

But  I  was  far  from  being  as  happy  in  the  midst  of  all  this  grandeur  as  I  had, 
like  a  stupid  girl  as  I  am.  foolishly  expected ;  for  no  sooner  had  I  got  eight  ser- 
vants dangling  at  my  heels,  than  lud-a-mussy-me !  if  I  could  get  as  much  atten- 
tion or  as  much  peace  and  quiet  as  when  I  had  only  one— a  mere  servant  of  all 
work — to  wait  upon  me.  It  I  wanted  anything  done,  positively,  it  didn't  seem  to 
be  anybody's  place  to  do  it.  For  instance,  let  me  tell  the  footman  to  sweep  up  a 
few  crumbs  from  under  the  table,  of  course  it  wasn't  Ats  place— but  he'd  send 
the  housemaid ;  then  let  me  tell  the  housemaid  to  bring  up  some  more  coals,  of 
coarse  it  wasn't  her  place — but  she'd  send  the  footman.  It  I  told  the  upper  nur- 
serymaid to  make  me  a  little  warm  water-gruel,  for  my  little  angel's  bottle  (love 
its  sweet  eyes !)  oh  dear  me,  no !  even  this  was  too  much,  it  wasn't  her  place- 
but  she'd  tell  the  under  one.  If  I  went  down  stairs,  too,  to  see  about  dinner,  and 
asked  the  cook  to  wash  a  trumpery  basin  for  me — bless  you!  she  couldn't 
think  of  soiling  her  delicate  hands  with  a  dish-cloth;  no !  it  wasn't  her  place — 
but  tell  the  scullery-maid.  A  ugh !  the  lazy,  good-for-nothing  pack  of  leeches ! 
And  what  did  they  think  teas  their  place,  then,  I  should  like  to  know !  I  can  tell 
them  what  1  think  their  place  was !  and  that's— a  very  snug  berth,  with  little  or 
nothing  to  do,  but  to  try  their  hardest  to  eat  me  out  of  house  and  home— and 
that's  what  it  was. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
AMD  THE  LAST,  (thank  good  ness  !  say  1.) 

WHICH  MY  COURTEOUS  READERS  MUST  READ,  IF  THEY  WANT  TO  ENOW  WHAT  IT*! 
ABOUT,  AS  I'VE  NO  ROOM  TO  TELL  THEM. 

Fare  thee  well  !  and  if  for  ever, 
Why,  for  ever  - 

POPULAR  Soifo,  by  Byron,  wiUcA./or  the  natim 
os»M  mentioned,  I  kaven't  space  to  jC*u4. 

WELL,  I'll  give  yon  my  word,  gentle  reader  —  though  I  dare  say  you'll  hardly 
believe  it  —  such  was  the  state  of  things  I  got  to  at  last  ;  everything  was  going 
crooked  in  the  house—  the  under  nurserymaid  quarrelling  with  the  upper  nursery- 
maid, the  upper  housemaid  complaining  of  the  under  housemaid,  and  that  brute 
of  a  footman  ill-treating  that  monkey  of  a  page  —  until  it  was  nothing  else  but 
jingle-jangle,  wringle-wrangle,  from  the  moment  we  got  up  in  the  morning  to  the 
very  instant  we  went  to  bed  at  night.  But  I  do  think  I  could  have  borne  it  all, 
hadn't  been  for  one  dreadful  "contretemps,"  which  fairly  drove  me  out  of  my 

You  see,  our  footman  had,  like  a  stupid,  fallen  down  with  the  nrn,  and  scalded 
himself  so  bad,  that  I  packed  him  off  as  an  in-door  patient  to  the  hospital—  as  it 
struck  me  I  couldn't  do  less—  and  the  one  I  had  after  him  I  did  fancy  would  have 


turned  out  such  a  jewel  :  but  alas  !  alms  !—  let  me  restrain  my 

When  be  came  after  the  place,  I  thought  I  never  saw  such  a  fine,  honest,  open 
countenance  in  all  my  born  days  ;  and  the  man  did  appear  so  clean,  and  was  so 
respectful  and  meek,  and  so  willing  and  nood-tempered  looking,  and  was  so  fond 
of  children,  that,  I  declare,  if  lie  didn't  ask  me  if  he  might  shake  hands  with  my 
little  Kitty  (who  was  now  nearly  seven,  and,  as  he  said,  as  fine  and  pretty  a  girl 
for  her  age  as  he'd  ever  beheld,  and  so  like  its  mamma.)  The  sole  stipulation 
he  made,  was  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  go  to  church  at  least  twice  every  Sun- 
day—though this  onl)  pleased  me  the  more  with  him.  And  when  he  told  me  he 
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had  lived  for  the  last  eighteen  years  with  one  of  the  bishops  of  the  land  (blew 
us  and  save  us  !  I  said  to  myself,  there's  a  character  for  you  !)  and  that  the  only 
cause  for  his  leaving  was,  that  his  poor  master,  who  had  always  been  a  kind  one 
to  him,  had  got  embarrassed  in  railway  speculations,  and  been  obliged  to  break 
up  his  palace  in  the  country.  His  lady,  however,  was  staying  in  town,  and  would 
be  happy  to  see  me  any  morning  I  pleased  to  name;  so,  as  I  had  no  idea  of  let- 
ting such  a  treasure  of  a  servant  slip  through  my  fingers,  I  made  the  appointment 
for  the  very  next  day.  The  Bishop's  lady — who  had  the  first  floor  over  a  very 
nice  pastry-cook's  in  May-fair,  for  a  temporary  residence  in  London  —  received 
me  with  great  condescension,  and  told  me  with  almost  tears  in  her  poor  eyes,  that 
Thompson's  account  was  very  true,  and  that  if  anything  in  their  difficulties 
grieved  her  more  than  another,  it  was  parting  with  such  an  estimable  treasure  as 
that  good,  honest,  worthy  man.  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  such  a  perfect  lady  in 
all  my  life.  Her  dress  though,  it  struck  me,  was  a  little  too  showy  for  a  person 
in  her  station  ;  and  (between  ourselves)  when  I  looked  at  her  steadfastly  in  the 
face.  I  declare  if  the  beautiful  high  colour  she  had  got  on  her  cheeks  wasn't  as 
artificial  as  a  grand  Banquet  on  the  stage.  Still,  as  I  knew  that  the  heads  of  our 
mother  church  had  none  of  your  tight-laced,  puritanical  notions  about  dress — and 
if  they  had,  why  they  confined  them  chiefly  to  the  lead-coloured  quaker-cut  live- 
ries of  their  men-servants — I  didn't  see  why  a  poor  wife  shouldn't  wear  what 
she  liked.  Her  ladyship  apologized  for  the  absence  of  his  lordship,  informing 
me  that  he  was  down  in  the  country  attending  to  his  flock,  so  that  I  at  once  saw 
the  dreadful  straits  to  which  they  were  reduced,  and  couldn't  help  feeling  how 
hard  it  must  be  for  the  poor  man  at  his  time  of  life  to  have  to  begin  to  work  for 
his  living.  And  I'm  sure,  from  her  ladyship's  charming  manners,  which — thoagh, 
perhaps,  a  leetle  too  free  for  the  vulgar  world — still  proved  to  me  that  she  had 
been  accustomed  all  her  days  to  better  things.  She  spoke  of  Thompson  in  such 
affectionate  terms,  that  I  couldn't  help  thinking  she  was  the  best  of  mistresses, 
while  he  was  the  best  of  servants  j  and  poor  J,  the  luckiest  of  women,  to  have 
fallen  in  with  such  people.  Just  as  I  was  about  to  say  "good  morning,"  and 
take  my  leave,  a  dashing  cabriolet  drove  up,  and  her  ladyship,  on  looking  through 
the  window,  exclaimed,  "De-har,  de-har  me!  if  it  isn't  the  archebeeshop,  my 
de-har  reverend  uncle  !  why  what  ever  keyan  have  brought  { York'  up  to  town. 
Perhaps  you  will  be  keyind  enough  to  exkeyuse  me."  In  my  politest  way  I  an- 
swered, "Certainly,"  and  sailing  like  a  swaa  out  of  the  room,  I  determined  to 
have  a  good  stare  at  the  archbishop  as  I  marched  down  stairs.  When  I  peeped 
through  the  window  in  the  passage  that  gave  into  the  shop,  there  he  was,  dressed 
in  the  first  style  of  fashion,  eating  brandy  cherries  with  his  white  kid  gloves  on, 
and  —  what  at  the  time  I  couldn't  for  the  life  of  me  understand  —  a  pair  of  the 
most  beautiful  little  curly  mustachios  I  ever  recollect  to  have  seen  in  all  my  born 
days. 

Well,  the  first  night  after  that  treasure  of  a  Thompson  had  entered  our  service, 
and  we  had  been  in  bed  from  four  to  five  hours,  judging  by  our  rushlight,  I  was 
dreaming  that  I  was  flying  so  nicely,  just  skimming  along  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
for  all  the  world  as  if  I  was  a  great  goose,  and  saying  to  myself,  "Ah  !  now  I  see 
how  it 's  done ;  you  have  only  got  to  hold  your  breath,  and  wag  your  arms — so," 
when  I  was  awoke  by  the  sound  of  a  pair  uf  heavy  boots  tramping  up  stairs.  First, 
I  thought  it  was  that  plaguy  kitten,  playing  with  Edward's  Wellingtons,  outside 
the  door,  and  dragging  them  down  the  stairs  after  her;  but,  lud-a-mercy-me,  on 
looking  at  the  door,  I  declare  if  I  couldn't  see,  by  the  bright  line  of  light  shining 
underneath  it,  that  somebody  was  in  the  house.  So  I  bounced  out  of  bed.  and  turn- 
ing the  key,  (for  we  had  only  got  the  night  bolt  down,)  I  snatched  up  my  beautiful 
amethyst  brooch  off  the  dressing-table,  as  well  as  (between  ourselves)  my  false 
front  tooth  out  of  the  tumbler  of  water  there,  and  popping  them  both  under  the 
pillow,  I  jumped  into  bed  again,  determined  to  sell  them  only  with  my  life.  I 
nad  no  sooner  succeeded  in  waking  Mr.  Sk — n — st — n,  who  sleeps  as  heavy  as  an 
alderman  at  church,  than  positively  the  handle  of  the  door  began  to  move.  Up 
jumped  Edward,  and  I  clung  to  him  like  a  barnacle,  saying,  in  a  low  whisper, 
"What  are  you  about? — would  you  risk  your  precious  life  when  you  know  it's 
not  insured?"  But  out  he  got,  and  down  I  dived  under  the  clothes  almost  to  the 
bottom  of  the  bed,  expecting  every  minute  that  I  should  be  dragged  out  by  my 
hair,  and  forced  by  a  couple  of  villain  §,  holding  a  pistol  at  each  of  my  ears,  to 
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rive  up  not  only  my  love  of  a  brooch  to  pacify  them,  but  even  my  superb  ivory 
front  tooth,  which  had,  at  least,  five  shillings'  worth  of  gold  about  it.  The  first 
thing  I  heard  when  I  took  my  fingers  out  of  my  ears,  was  the  sound  of  a  stranger's 
voice,  saying,  "  Do  you  know  as  your  street-door  is  open  1"  Then,  coming  up 
from  under  the  bed-clothes,  and  putting  my  head  half  out  between  the  curtains, 
while  I  held  them  together  as  close  as  ever  I  could,  there  I  saw  a  great,  big,  black 
policeman  standing  at  our  bed-room  door,  with*  his  dark  lantern  in  his  hand,  and 
Mr.  E*l\var«i.  in  the  chintz  dressing-gown  1  made  him  out  of  the  old  covering  to 
oar  easy  chair,  staring  at  him  with  all  his  eyes,  and  with  his  old  militia  sword  in 
one  hand,  and  the.  rushlight  out  of  the  shade  in  the  other.  On  taking  a  second 
look  at  the  policeman,  whose  face  I  thought  I  remembered  somewhere,  oh,  hea- 
ven? t  know,  by  the  size  of  his  whiskers,  it  was  the  impudent  puppy 
had  winked  at  me  over  the  parlour  blinds.  And  then,  drat  his  impudence, 
;*t  turn  his  bull's  eye  full  upon  me  in  my  nightcap,  and  this  made  m« 
blink  so,  that  positively  I  do  believe  the  fellow  must  have  thought  that  I  wan 
winking  at  him.  So  I  pulled  the  curtains  to,  an  quick  us  I  could,  and  giving  a 
.:  scream,  I  told  Edward  to  go  down  stairs  with  the  man  that  very  moment, 
and  make  our  treasure  of  a  footman  get  up  and  see  whether  the  spoons  and  : 
were  all  right.  He  couldn't  have  been  gone  five  minutes,  when  back 
Sk — n— st— n  came,  tearing  up  stains  in  a  towering  passion,  with  the  grat;: 

rnation  that  my  treasure  of  a  footman,  who  had  stipulated  to  go  to  church, 
at  least  twice  every  Sunday,  and  lived  for  the  last  eighteen  years  with  one  of  the 
bishops  of  the  land,  had  gone  off  with  the  whole  of  our  silver  plate,  and  left  no- 
thing but  that  bilious-looking  «  British-Britani"  behind  him. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Edward  made  out  that  it  was  all  my  fault,  and  would  have  it 
that  if  I  M  had  a  grain  of  sense  in  my  head,  I  might  have  seen  that  the  character 
waa  false,  and  the  bishop's  lady  a  common  impostor— as,  indeed,  her  reverend 
ladyship  turned  out.  For  when  I  went  after  her  the  next  day,  to  give  it  her  well, 
I  learnt  that  she,  too,  had  decamped  from  her  lodgings  the  very  same  night  aa 
her  inestimable  treasure  of  a  Thompson,  without  paying  the  week's  rent,  and 
leaving  nothing  behind  her  but  an  empty  rouge  pot,  and  a  hair  trunk  full  of  brick- 
bats. 

I  needn't  tell  the  reader,  I  suppose,  that  I  never  heard  the  last  of  this;  and 
positively,  I  was  no  sooner  out  of  one  scrape  than,  with  so  many  bothering  ser- 
vants about  one,  I  was  into  another. 

You  see  everybody  worth  speaking  of  had  left  town  tor  the  season,  and  as  I 
wouldn't  for  the  world  have  had  it  thought  that  I  hadn't  gone  for  a  trip  on  the 
Continent.  I  was  forced,  owing  to  Mr.  Edward's  stinginess,  and  continual  declara- 
tions that  he  was  being  ruined,  to  paper  up  the  drawing-room  blinds,  and  shot  up 
all  the  shutters  in  front,  to  make  believe  that  I  waa  either  at  Paris,  or  Margate  ; 
while  all  the  while  I  was  living  at  the  back  of  the  house,  very  nearly  in  the  dark, 
and  like  a  vegetable  had  grown  so  white  from  mere  want  of  light,  that,  positively, 
my  face  had  no  more  colour  in  it  than  a  potato-shoot  in  a  coal-cellar.  So,  as  my 
fine  gentleman  was  taking  his  pleasure  at  the  Warwick  Assizes,  and  woi. 
give  me  his  consent  to  leave  London,  why  I  started  off  one  fine  morning  without 
it,  sending  a  letter  for  Mr.  Edward,  telling  him  that  I  had  gone  down  to  Graves- 
end,  and  leaving  word  with  the  servants,  that  I  had  gone  up  the  Rhine.  Then, 
packing  op  my  carpet-bag  and  bonnet-box,  and  luckily  catching  the  "  Father  of 
the  Thames"  at  Hungerford-market,  I  jumped  on  it,  and  was  toon  at  the  end  of 
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enny-halfpenny  fetes  at  Rosherville  Garden*,  and  the  housekeeping  money 


I  had  brought  with  me  was  nearly  all  gone— why,  in  a  at  of  disgust,  one  evening: 
I  packed  op  my  carpet-bag  and  bonnet-box  again,  and  patting  myself  on  board 
the  sixpenny  opposition  steamer,  was  soon  landed  at  London  Bridge— though  I 
had  expre*Jy  bargained  with  the  cheats  to  take  me  on  to  Hunger  ford. 

Whet  I  got  home,  I  was  astonished  to  see  all  the  drawing-room  shutters  of  the 
house  open,  and  snob  a  blaze  of  light  in  the  room,  that  if  I  hadn't  known  that 
Edward  was  still  at  the  essixe*.  1  should  have  declared  some  one  had  been  light- 
ing up  my  chandelier  and  candelabra*  in  my  absence.  I  went  ovsr  to  the  ether 
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side  of  the  way,  and  then,  if  I  didn't  see  such  a  number  of  shadows,  moving  tt 
and  fro,  on  the  blinds,  that  I  plainly  perceived  the  room  was  full  of  company 
and  then  I  could  tell  by  the  motions  of  one  of  the  black  things  handing  .some  ar 
tide  or  other  to  some  one,  who  was  drinking  something,  that  a  grand  erening 
party  was  going  on  in  my  first  floor,  without  my  knowing  a  word  about  it.  So  I 
went  to  the  door,  and  gave  a  gentle  ring,  so  as  not  to  alarm  the  company.  Pre- 
sently it  was  opened  by  that  scullery-maid  dressed  out, — oh !  you  should  have 
seen  the  thing — mercy !  how  she  was  dressed  to  be  sure !  Directly  she  saw  me, 
she  made  a  rush  towards  the  stairs,  but  knowing  by  her  dress  and  manner  that 
something  was  wrong,  I  stopped  her  by  catching  hold  of  the  skirt  of  her  trumpery 
shilling-a-yard  crimson,  French  Poplin  dress — with  a  broad  satin  stripe  upon  it, 
to  make  it  look  rich — and,  pulling  it  all  out  of  the  gathers  so  nicely,  dragged  the 
tawdry,  fal-lal  minx  into  the  back  parlour,  and  turned  the  key  upon  her.  Then 
I  crept  on  tip-toe  up  stairs  to  the  drawing-room  door,  where  I  stood  listening  to 
all  that  was  going  on  within.  "  Will  yer  hallow  me  to  hoffer  yer  some  of  this  ere 
am,  Miss,"  said  what  I  could  have  sworn  was  the  young  man  at  our  grocer's. — 
"You  are  very  keyind,  certingly,  Mr.  Roberts,"  said  that  grand  affected  bit-of- 
goods  of  my  upper  housemaid.  "  Come,  Miss  Saunders,"  said  my  footman,  "  you 
aint  a  doing  numn  ;  make  yerself  at  home,  I  beg.  Will  yer  allow  Mrs.  Fisher  to 
send  yer  just  a  mouthful  of  her  hexcellent  kawphy."  "  You  're  very  perlite,  Mr. 
Heddard,"  answered  that  under  nursery-maid ;  "  since  yer  so  pressing,  1 711  just 
try  a  wine-glas  of  that  there  dog's-nose,  and  then,  if  the  kimpany  his  hagreeable 
I  '11  take  the  libbity  of  proposin  a  toast."  And  when  they  had  all  answered,  "  Ho, 
yes,  certingly."  the  barefaced  minx  said,  "  Here's  hold  missus!  and  hopen  has 
how  her  trip  hup  the  Rhind  will  keep  her  a  good  month  longer  at  Gravesend." 
And  then,  after  a  general  titter,  I  could  hear  them  all  getting  up  from  their  chairs, 
and  saying  one  after  another,  "Here's  hold  missus!"  and  sure  enough  here'g 
hold  missus  it  was,  for  in  I  bounced  among  them  just  at  that  moment,  and  then 
it  was — "Oh  dear,  who  would  have  thought  it," — and  there  was  such  a  scene,  no 
one  can  tell.  Off  fainted  that  under  housemaid,  right  into  the  arms  of  Mr.  Ro- 
berts, and  down  went  my  glasses  and  decanters  out  of  Mr.  "  Heddard's"  hands, 
who  endeavoured  to  hide  himself  under  the  table,  and  then  over  it  went;  for  up 
jumped  Mrs.  Fisher  from  her  chair,  upsetting  my  best  china  tea  set  in  her  alarm, 
while  some  hid  themselves  behind  the  door,  and  others  behind  the  satin  damask 
ottomans.  Then  away  they  all  slunk,  first  one  and  then  another,  whilst  I  was 
giving  it  to  that  Mrs.  Fisher,  who  had  got  her  hair  curled  for  the  grand  occasion. 
And  when  I  'd  given  her  notice  to  quit,  I  went  down  into  the  kitchen,  and  did  the 
game  to  every  one  of  them  there,  telling  them  they  need  none  of  them  expect  any 
character  from  me. 

On  Mr.  Edward's  arrival,  which  was  just  upon  a  fortnight  afterwards,  I  felt  it 
my  duty,  of  course,  to  let  him  know  all  that  had  occurred,  and  what  I  had  done ; 
but  my  fine  gentleman  didn't  say  a  word,  and  only  walked  whistling  up  and  down 
the  room ;  and  when  I  told  him  that  I  couldn^t  make  out  what  had  come  to 
servants  now-a-days,  for  that,  do  what  I  would,  I  could  not  get  a  good  one,  he  had 
the  impudence  to  turn  round  and  say,  "No;  and  you  never  will,  as  long  as  you 
live,  Madam." 

"And  why  shouldn't  I,  Mr.  Clever?"  I  inquired. 

"  Because,  Mam,  good  mistresses  make  good  servants." 

"Well,  indeed  !"  "I  answered,  "I  do  admire  that.  I  should  rather  think  it  was 
just  the  very  reverse,  and  that  good  servants  made  good  mistresses.  I  suppose, 
then,  you  mean  to  say  that  I  am  not  fit  to  have  the  management  of  my  own 
house!" 

"I  do,  Caroline.  Ah,  you  may  stare;  but  management,  as  you  call  it,  or 
government,  as  I  term  it,  is  not  quite  so  easy  a  science  as  you  seem  to  imagine. 
Every  family  is  in  itself  a  little  kingdom,  and  it  requires  almost  as  much  know- 
ledge to  rule  wisely  in  the  one  as  in  the  other." 

"Very  pretty!"  I  said.  "Pray  go  on;  perhaps  you  will  tell  me  how  I  tan  to 
govern,  as  you  call  it "?" 

"  Why,  madam,  there  are  but  two  ways.  Human  nature  can  only  be  ruled 
through  its  love  or  through  its  fears.  The  one  leads  our  fellow-creatures  to  serve 
us  as  willing  friends,  the  other  forces  them  to  serve  us  as  unwilling  slaves.  It  is 
for  you  and  other  mistresses  to  choose  between  the  two— remembering  that  it  ii 
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the  natural  disposition  of  kindness  to  beget  kindness,  and  of  tyranny  to  beget 
rebellion  r.J 

"Oh,  indeed!"  I  replied.  "Then  I  suppose  you  would  like  your  system  of 
kindness  carried  out  in  the  kitchen?  and  nicely  they'd  treat  you  for  it !" 

"  Indeed,  I  think  not.  At  any  rate,  the  stake  is  so  little  that  it  is  worth  the 
*>*k ;  ami  I,  for  one,  have  such  faith  in  the  power  of  kindness,  combined  tcitk  firm- 
ness, that  though  I  don't  mean  to  say  but  that  you  might  occasionally  meet  with 
ingratitude,  still  that  would  merely  be  the  exception  that  prove*  the  rule.  The 
heart  has  been  so  wonderfully  constructed  that  it  has  not  been  left  to  us  to  choose 
whether  we  would  be  thankful  or  not  for  benefits  received ;  but  gratitude  has 
made  an  animal  instinct.  The  very  dog  likes  the  hand  that  fosters  it,  and 
I  do  not  think  servants  worse  than  dogs — though  you  and  many  other  lad. 
know  seem  to  do  so.  Do  you  not  expect  from  your  domestics  that  they  should 
consider  your  interest  theirs,  and  yet  you  forget  that  the  first  step  in  the  process 
is  to  make  their  happiness  yours.  How  did  they  manage  in  the  olden  time? 
•  was  none  of  this  hubbub  about  bad  servants  then,  and  none  of  this  con- 
tinual changing  and  changing;  but  the  old  servant's  son  grew,  like  his  father,  to 
be  grey  in  the  service  of  the  same  family.  An.i  why  was  this?  Because  he  was 
looked  upon,  and  treated,  and  loved  like  one  of  tke  family^ 

y  pretty  talk,"  I  answered ;  "  then,  I  dare  say,  you  would  like  them  to 
come  and  sit  down  at  the  same  table  with  us?" 

"They  did  so  then,  in  many  families,  and  certainly  in  all  families  of  the  same 
-ank  as  our  own.  And  what  was  the  consequence?  Why  they  felt,  a*  th--y  ate 
at  the  same  board,  that  they  participated  in  the  comforts  and  property  ot  their 
master,  and  consequently  had  the  same  desire  as  he  had  to  increase  the  one  and 
protect  the  oth^r." 

1,  then,"  I  answered,  "why  not  have  yours  up,  and  let  them  dine  with 
you  every  day,  if  you  prefer  their  company  to  mine,  for  /'m  not  going  to  sit  at 
the  same  table  with  them,  I  can  tell  you !" 

"  No,  Caroline,  society  has  so  altered  since  the  time  I  am  speaking  of,  that  he 
who  would  endeavour  lo  return  to  the  old  custom  must  be  more  case-hardened 
against  the  world's  ridicule  that  I  am.  To  be  candid,  I  am  too  much  of  a  moral 
coward  to  be  a  moral  Qufxote.  Society,  as  at  present  constituted,  is  so  baaed 
upon  pride,  vanity,  and  show,  that  the  principal  struggle  of  life,  in  what  is  called 
the  "genteel  world,"  is  how  to  trick  your  neighbour  into  the  belief  that  you  are 
twice  as  rich  as  you  really  are — a  species  of  moral  swindling,  or  obtaining  the 
world's  estimation  under  false  pretences.  And  what  comes  ot  all  this?  V. 

have  but  their  three  or  four  hundred  a-year  must  make  it  appear  to  the 
world  that  they  have  a  thousand,  and  all  this  by  good  management,  as  it  is  termed 
—or  in  plainer  words,  by  pinching  the  stomach  to  adorn  their  back.'1 

"  Well,  sir,"  I  stammered  out,  for  I  was  getting  in  a  paasion,  "  proceed — pray 
proceed— I'm  quite  interested  with  the  rubbish." 

"As  I  was  saying,  then,  Madam,  we  put  ourselves  to  all  kinds  of  unnecessary 
expense  to  gain  the  good  opinion  of  mere  acquaintances  and  comparative  strangers, 
who  don't  care  a  snap  of  the  fingers  for  us;  and  in  order  to  do  this,  and  'make 
both  ends  meet,'  as  we  call  it,  we  stint  ourselves,  and  those  about  us,  of  a  thou- 
sand little  luxuries  which  would  make  home  dear  and  happy,  wholly  regardless 
of  either  the  feelings  or  the  esteem  of  those  who  live  under  the  same  roof 
ournelves,  and  whose  affection  can  add  so  much  to  our  comfort." 

"Oh,  yes,  certainly,"  I  added ;  «Pm  perfectly  of  your  opinion,— let  the  ser- 
vants do  just  a*  they  please,— and  a  deal  of  comfort  at  home  we  should  have 
then." 

"  Your  fault,  and  the  fault  of  many  other  ladies  I  could  name,  is,  that  you  have 
your  servants,  like  your  furniture,  for  sAotr,  though,  unlike  your  furniture,  you 
don't  think  you  can  ipoil  tktm,  however  much  you  KM  them.  And  then  you 
wonder  that  they  don't  treat  yon  with  respect,  but  take  every  advantage  they  can 
of  you.  You  carry  out  your  contract  to  the  mere  dry  letter  with  them,  and  yet 
are  continually  grumbling  because  they  don' I  carry  out  theirs  to  the  »;-..;  with 
•you.  Only  let  mistresses  be  kind,  yc(  firm  with  their  servants,  and  at  the  same 
time  ppeak  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth  of  them,  to  one  an. 
and  depend  upon  it.  the  law,s  of  mere  human  nature  are  such,  that  servants,  with 
few  exceptions,  will  be  willing,  obedient,  and  devoted  to  then." 
10 
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Then  my  fine  philosopher,  having  concluded  his  moral  lecture,  went  on  telling 
me,  first,  that  my  love  of  display  had  ruined  him;  and  next,  that  he  had  made 
tip  his  mind  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  and  to  cut  down  a  few  of  the  showy  extrava- 
gauces  at  home,  instead  of  beggaring  himself  for  tie  sake  of  my  mere  acquaint- 
ances; and  lastly,  that  the  first  step  he  intended  to  take  was  to  reduce  the  eighf 
servants  he  had  in  his  house  to  two  at  the  most. 

"Then  all  I  can  say  is,  sir,"  I  replied,  "that  you  mifst  get  rid  of  me  also;  for 
I  'm  not  going  to  stop  in  it,  sir,  I  can  tell  you,  to  be  pointed  at  by  the  whole  world 
as  a  lady  who  had  once  kept  her  eight  servants,  and  now  can  only  afford  to  keep 
her  two." 

And  the  only  reply  the  brute  made  me  was,  "That  I  might  do  as  I  pleased." — 
"  Indeed  !"  said  I  to  .myself,  "  I  see  what  it  is,  my  grand  Turk ;  I  must  read  you 
another  part  of  my  strong  lessons,  and  if  I  don't  have  you  down  on  your  knees 
for  all  this,  why  my  name  's  not  Sk — n — st — n."  So,  what  did  I  do,  but  I  rose 
from  my  chair  in  a  most  stalely  way,  and  looking  divorces,  or  at  least  separate 
maintenances,  at  him,  I  marched  out  of  the  room  as  dignified  as  a  drum-major. 
Having  written  a  very  strong  letter  to  the  monster,  telling  him  that  his  ill-treat- 
ment had  driven  me  to  dear,  dear  respected  mother's,  and  that  I  hoped  and 
trusted  he  wouldn't  come  after  me,  as  I  now  really,  positively,  and  truly,  had  left 
him  "  FOR  EVER,"  I  was  no  sooner  out  of  the  door  than  I  began  to  repent  of 
what  I  had  done,  for  I  remembered  mother's  maxim,  that  husbands  never 
came  after  their  wives  twice,  and  I  was  even  doubtful  how  she  would  receive 
me  under  the  circumstances.  Sure  enough,  too,  I  didn't  meet  with  the  wel- 
come from  her  that  she  gave  me  on  the  previous  occasion;  and  drat  it! 
if,  after  a  week  had  elapsed,  and  no  Mr".  Sk — n — st — n  had  come,  she 
didn't  tell  me  I  had  better  go  back.  But  I  told  her,  "I  wouldn't  go 
near  the  place — no,  not  for  the  whole  world — for  fear  he  should  see  me;"  add- 
ing that,  as  all  the  servants  were  going  at  the  end  of  the  month,  he'd  be  sure  to 
come  and  fetch  me  when  he  was  left  alone  in  the  house,  and  wanted  me  to  get 
him  some  more."  Oh  !  they  are  so  selfish,  these  men. 

After  three  weeks  had  gone  by,  and  still  no  Mr.  Sk — n — st — n,  mother  told  me 
that  the  thing  looked  very  serious,  and  said,  "she  would  go  round  to  Edward  with 
me,  and  either  force  him  to  take  me  back,  or  make  me  a  handsome  allowance ; 
for,  to  tell  the  truth,  she  couldn't  afford  to  keep  me  any  longer,  unless  she  was 
paid  for  it." 

When  we  got  to  our  villa,  what  should  I  see,  the  very  first  thing,  but  my  beau- 
tiful stair-carpets  hanging  out  of  window,  with  a  larg'e  auctioneer's  bill  parted 
on  them,  announcing  that  all  our  costly  furniture,  together  with  the  valuable  lease 
of  our  desirable  premises,  was  to  be  sold  "without  reserve"  that  very  day,  at 
that  very  hour:  and  when  I  wen*  into  the  place,  I  declare  if  all  the  carpets  arid 
oil-cloths  hadn't  been  taken  up,  and  all  the  things  ticketed,  and  huddled  together 
in  confusion,  while  the  drawing-room  was  as  full  of  brokers  as  it  could  hold. 

In  my  stupid  way,  I  had  been  overdoing  it  again;  for,  on  making  inquiries)  I 
found  that  Mr.  Edward,  disgusted  at  being  left  alone  in  that  great  big  house,  with- 
out even  a  wife  or  a  servant  to  wait  upon  him,  and,  moreover,  having  received  a 
letter  from  Mrs.  Y — pp,  his  mother-in-law  No.  2,  saying  that  she  purposed,  at 
Chrisimas,  coming  to  spend  another  month  with  her  "dear  boy,  at  his  Deautiful 
vilia,;;  had  rushed  off  and  taken  up  his  residence  in  a  common  boarding-house 
in  G — Idf — rd  Str — t,  Russell  Square,  near  the  Foundling  Hospital,  where  I  am  at 
prersent  slaying,  and  where  I  intend  to  stay  so  long  as  Mr.  Edward  does,  for  if  1 
leave  him  again,  "  FOR  EVER,"  my  name's  not 

C — R — L — NE   SK — N — ST — N, 

Late  of  Duvernay  Villa, 
P— rk  V— 11— ge,  R— g— nt's  P— rk. 

P.  S.  1  stop  the  press  to  announce  that  Mr.  Sk— n— st— n  has  just  got  hoki  o! 
On  early  copy  of  this  book,  and  oh !  Lord-a-mercy  me !  I'm  a  ruined  woman  ! 


THE    END. 


Bremer,  Fredrika 
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